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PREFACE  TO  THE  TENTH  EDITION. 


THiBwork  has  passed  through  nine  editions,  and  has  been  out  of  print 
now  for  nearly  a  year.  During  the  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
it  was  written,  the  question  of  immortality,  the  faith  and  opinions  of  men 
and  the  drift  of  criticism  and  doubt  concerning  it,  have  been  a  subject  of 
dominant  interest  to  me,  and  have  occupied  a  large  space  in  my  reading  and 
reflection.  Accordingly,  now  that  my  publisher,  moved  by  the  constant 
demand  for  the  volume,  urges  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  introduc- 
ing such  additional  materials  as  my  continued  researches  have  gathered  or 
constructed,  I  gladly  comply  with  his  request. 

The  present  work  is  not  only  historic  but  it  is  also  polemic;  polemic, 
however,  not  in  the  spirit  or  interest  of  any  party  or  conventicle,  but  in 
the  spirit  and  interest  of  science  and  humanity.  Orthodoxy  insists  on 
doctrines  whose  irrationality  in  their  current  forms  is  such  that  they  can 
never  be  a  basis  for  the  union  of  all  men.  Therefore,  to  discredit  these, 
in  preparation  for  more  reasonable  and  auspicouB  views,  i^  a  service  to  the 
whole  human  race.  This  is  my  Justification  for  the  controversial  quality 
which  may  frequently  strike  the  reader. 

Looking  back  over  his  pages,  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  more  of 
investigation  and  experience,  the  author  is  grateful  that  he  finds  nothing  to 
retract  or  expunge.  He  has  but  to  add  such  thoughts  and  illustrations  as 
have  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  subsequent  studies.  He  hopes 
that  the  supplementary  chapters  now  published  will  be  found  more  sug- 
gestive and  mature  than  the  preceding  ones,  while  the  same  in  aim  and 
tone.  For  he  still  believes,  as  he  did  in  l\is  earlier  time,  that  there  is  much 
of  error  and  superstition,  bigotry  and  cruelty,  to  be  purged  out  of  tlie  pre- 
vailing theological  creed  and  sentiment  of  Christendom.  And  he  still 
hopes,  as  he  did  then,  to  contribute  something  of  good  influence  in  this 
direction.  The  large  circulation  of  the  work,  the  many  letters  of  thanks 
for  it  received  by  the  author  from  laymen  and  clergymen  of  different  de- 
nominations, the  numerous  avowed  and  unavowed  quotations  from  it  in 
recent  publications, — all  show  that  it  has  not  been  produced  in  vain,  but 
has  borne  fruit  in  missionary  service  for  reason,  liberty,  and  charity. 

This  ventilating  and  illimiining  function  of  fearless  and  reverential  crit- 
ical thought  will  need  to  be  fulfilled  much  longer  in  many  quarters.  The 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  has  been  made  so  frightful  by  the  preponderance 
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[  in  it  of  the  elements  of  material  torture  and  sectarian  narrowness,  that  a 
natural  revulsion  of  generous  sentiment  joins  with  the  impulse  of  material- 
istic science. to  produce  a  growing  disbelief  in  any  life  at  all  beyond  the 
grave.  Nothing  else  will  do  so  much  to  renew  and  extend  faith  in  Qod 
and  immortality  as  a  noble  and  beautiful  doctrine  of  God  and  immortality, 
freed  from  disfiguring  terror,  selfishness,  and  favoritism. 

The  most  popular  preacher  in  England  has  recently  asked  his  fellow-be- 
lievers, "Can  we  go  to  our  beds  and  sleep  while  phina,  India,  Japan,  and 
other  nations  are  being  damned?"  The  proprietor  of  a  great  foundry  in 
Germany,  while  he  talked  one  day  with  a  workman  who  was  feeding  a 
furnace,  accidentally  stepped  back,  and  fell  headlong  into  a  vat  of  molten 
iron.  The  thought  of  what  happened  then  horrifies  the  imagination.  Yet 
it  was  all  over  in  two  or  three  seconds.  Multiply  the  individual  instance 
by  unnumbered  millions,  stretch  the  agony  to  temporal  infinity,  and  we 
confront  the  orthodox  idea  of  hell! 

Protesting  human  nature  hurls  off  such  a  belief  with  indignant  disdain, 
except  in  those  instances  where  the  very  form  and  vib]:ation  of  its  nervous 
pulp  have  been  perverted  by  the  hardening  animus  of  a  dogmatic  drill 
transmitted  through  generations.  To  trace  the  origin  of  such  notions,  ex- 
pose their  baselessness,  obliterate  their  sway,  and  replace  them  with  con- 
ceptions of  a  more  rational  and  benignant  order,  is  a  task  which  still  needs 
to  be  done,  and  to  be  done  in  many  forms,  over  and  over,  again  and 
again.    Though  each  repetition  tell  but  slightly,  it  tells. 

Every  sound  argument  is  instantly  crowned  with  universal  victory  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  therefore  must  at  last  be  so  in  the  sight  of  mankind. 
However  slowly  the  logic  of  events  limps  after  the  logic  of  thoughts,  it  al- 
ways follows.  Let  the  mind  of  one  man  perceive  the  true  meaning  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment  and  eternal  life,  as  a 
natural  evolution  of  history  from  within,  and  it  will  spread  to  the  minds 
of  all  men;  and  the  misinterpretation  of  that  doctrine  so  long  prevalent,  as 
a  preternatural  irruption  of  power  from  without,  will  be  set  aside  forever. 
For  there  is  a  providential  plan  of  God,  not  injected  by  arbitrary  miracle, 
but  inhering  in  the  order  of  the  world,  centred  in  the  propulsive  heart  of 
humanity,  which  beats  throb  by  throb  along  the  web  of  events,  removing 
obstacles  and  clearing  the  "^  ay  for  the  revelation  of  the  completed  pat- 
tern. When  it  is  done  no  trumpets  may  be  blown,  no  rocks  rent,  no  graves 
opened.  But  all  immortal  spirits  will  be  at  thehr  goals,  and  the  universe 
will  be  full  of  music. 

Kew  Yobk,  February  22, 1878. 
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Who  fallows  .tmth  carries  his  star  in  his  brain.  Even  so  bold 
a  thought  is  no  inappropriate  motto  for  an  intellectaal  workman, 
if  his  heart  be  filled  with  loyalty  to  God,  the  Author  of  truth  and 
the  Maker  of  stars.  In  this  double  spirit  of  independence  and 
submission  it  has  been  my  desire  to  perform  the  arduous  task  now 
finished  and  offered  to  the  charitable  judgment  of  the  reader. 
-One  may  be  courageous  to  handle  both  the  traditions  and  the 
novelties  of  men,  and  yet  be  modest  before  the  solemn  mysteries 
of  fate  and  nature.  He  may  place  no  veil  before  his  eyes  and  no 
finger  on  his  lips  in  presence  of  popular  dogmas,  and  yet  shrink 
from  the  conceit  of  esteeniing  his  mind  a  mirror  of  the  universe. 
Ideas,  like  coins,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  age  and  brain  they  were 
struck  in.  Many  a  phantom  which  ought  to  have  vanished  at  the 
first  cock-crowing  of  reason  still  holds  its  seat  on  the  oppressed 
heart  of  faith  before  the  terror-stricken  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
Every  thoughtful  scholar  who  loves  his  fellow-men  must  feel  it  an 
obligation  to  do  what  he  can  to  remove  painful  superstitions,  and 
to  spread  the  peace  of  a  cheerful  faith  and  the  wholesome  light 
of  truth.  The  theories  in  theological  systems  being  but  philosophy, 
why  should  they  not  be  freely  subjected  to  philosophical  criticism  ? 
I  have  endeavored,  without  virulence,  arrogance,  or  irreverence 
towards  any  thing  sacred,  to  investigate  the  various  doctrines  per- 
taining to  the  great  subject  treated  in  these  pages.  Many  persons, 
of  course,  will  find  statements  from  which  they  dissent, — senti- 
ments disagreeable  to  them.  But,  where  thought  and  discussion 
.  are  so  free  and  the  press  so  accessible  as  with  us,  no  one  but  a 
.  bigot  will  esteem  this  a  ground  of  complaint.  May  all  sach  pass- 
ages be  charitably  perused,  fairly  weighed,  and,  if  unsound, 
honorably  refuted  I  If  the  work  be  not  animated  with  a  mean  or 
false  spirit,  but  be  catholic  and  kindly,— if  it  be  not  superficial  and 
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preteDtious,  but  be  marked  by  patience  and  thoroughness, — ^is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  no  critic  will  assail  it  with  wholesale  con- 
demnation simply  because  in  some  parts  of  it  there  are  opinions 
which  he  dislikes  ?  One  dispassionate  argument  is  more  valuable 
than  a  shower  of  missile  names.  The  most  vehement  revulsion 
from  a  doctrine  is  not^-inconsisient,  in  a  Christian  mind,  with  the 
sweetest  kindness  of  feeling  towards  the  persons  who  hold  that 
doctrine.  Earnest  theological  debate  may  be  carried  on  without 
the  slightest  touch  of  ungenerous  personality.  Who  but  must  feel 
the  pathos  and  admire  the  charity  of  these  eloquent  words  of 
Henry  Giles  ? — 

"  Every  deep  and  reflective  nature  looking  intently '  before  and 
after/  looking  above,  around,  beneath,  and  finding  silence  and 
mystery  to  all  his  questionings  of  the  Infinite,  cannot  but  conceive 
of  existence  as  a  boundless  problem,  perhaps  an  inevitable  dark- 
ness between  the  limitations  of  man  and  the  incomprehensibility  of 
God.  A  nature  that  so  reflects,  that  carries  into  this  sublime  and 
boundless  obscurity  ^  the  large  discourse  of  Eeason,'  will  not  narrow 
iti9  concern  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  its  own  petty  safety, 
but  will  brood  over  it  with  an  anxiety  which  throbs  for  the  whole 
of  humanity.  Such  a  nature  must  needs  be  serious ;  but  never  will 
it  be  arrogant :  it  will  regard  all  men  .with  an  embracing  pity. 
Strange  if.  should  ever  be  otherwise  in  respect  to  inquiries  which 
belong  to  infinite  relations, — that  mean  enmities,  bitter  hatreds, 
should  come  into  play  in  these  fathomless  searchings  of  the  soul ! 
Bring  what  solution  we  may  to  this  problem  of  measureless  alter- 
natives, whether  by  Eeason,  Scripture,  or  the  Church,  faith  will 
never  stand  for  fact,  nor  the  firmest  confidence  for  actual  con- 
sciousness. The  man  of  great  and  thoughtful  nature,  therefore, 
'who  grapples  in  real  earnest  with  this  problem,  however  satisfied 
he  may  be  with  his  own  solution  of  it,  however  implicit  may  be 
his  trust,  however  assured  his  convictions,  will  yet  often  bow 
down  before  the  awful  veil  that  shrouds  the  endless  future,  put 
'  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  weep  in  silence." 

The  present  work  is,  in  a  sense,  an  epitome  of  the  thought  of 
mankind  on  the  destiny  of  man.  I  have  striven  to  add  value  to  it 
by  comprehensiveness  of  plan, — not  confining  myself,  as  most  of  my 
predecessors  have  confined  themselves,  to  one  province  or  a  few 
narrow  provinces  of  the  subject,  but  including  the  entire  subject  :n 
one  volume;  by  carefulness  of  arrangement, — ^not  piling  the  material 
together  or  presenting  it  in  a  chaos  of  facts  and  dreams,  but  group- 
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ing  it  all  in  its  proper  relations ;  by  clearness  of  explanation, — not 
leaving  the  curious  problems  presented  wholly  in  the  dark  with  a 
mere  statement  of  them,  but  as  far  as  possible  tracing  the  phe^ 
Domena  to  their  origin  and  unveiling  their  purport ;  hy  poetic  life 
of  treatment, — not  handling  the  different  topics  dryly  and  coldly, 
but  infusing  warmth  and  color  into  them;  by  copiousness  of  infor- 
mation, — not  leaving  the  reader  to  hunt  up  every  thing  for  himself, 
bat  referring  him  to  the  best  sources  for  the  facts,  reasonings,  and 
hints  wiiich  he  may  wish;  and  hy  persevering  patience  of  toil, — not 
hastily  skimming  here  and  there  and  hurrying  the  task  off,  but 
searching  and  re-searching  in  every  available  direction,  examining 
and  re-examining  each  mooted  point,  by  the  devotion  of  twelve 
years  of  anxious  labor.  How  far  my  efforts  in  these  particulars 
have  been  successful  is  submitted  to  the  public. 

To  avoid  the  appearance  of  pedantry  in  the  multiplication  of 
foot-notes,  I  have  inserted  many  authorities  incidentally  in  the 
text  itself,  and  have  omitted  all  except  such  as  I  thought  would 
be  desired  by  the  reader.  Every  scholar  knows  how  easy  it 
IB  to  increase  the  number  of  references  almost  indefinitely,  and 
also  how  deceptive  such  an  ostensible  evidence  of  wide  reading 
may  be. 

When  the  printing  of  this  volume  was  nearly  completed,  and  I 
had  in  some  instances  made  more  references  than  may  now  seem 
needful,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  a  full  list  of  the  books 
published  up  to  the  present  time  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life, 
arranged  according  to  their  definite  topics  and  in  chronological 
order,  would  greatly  enrich  the  work  and  could  not  fail  often  to  be 
of  vast  service.  Accordingly,  upon  solicitation,  a  valued  friend — 
Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  Jr.,  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  varied  and 
accurate  scholarship — undertook  that  laborious  task  for  me ;  and 
he  has  accomplished  it  in  the  most  admirable  manner.  No  reader, 
however  learned,  but  may  find  much  important  information  in 
the  bibliographical  appendix  which  I  am  thus  enabled  to  add  to 
this  volume.  Every  student  who  henceforth  wishes  to  investi- 
gate any  branch  of  the  historical  or  philosophical  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  or  of  a  future  life  in  general,  may  thank 
Mr.  Abbot  for  an  invaluable  aid. 

As  I  now  close  this  long  labor  and  send  forth  the  result,  the 
oppressive  sense  of  responsibility  which  fills  me  is  relieved  by  the 
consciousness  that  I  have  herein  written  nothing  as  a  bigoted 
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partisan,  nothing  in  a  petty  spirit  of  opinionativeness,  but  have 
intended  every  thought  for  the  furtherance  of  truth,  the  honor 
of  God,  the  good  of  man. 

The  majestic  theme  of  our  immortality  allures  yet  baffles  us. 
No  fleshly  implement  of  logic  or  cunning  tact  of  brain  can  reach 
to  the  solution.  That  secret  lies  in  a  tissueless  realm  whereof  no 
nerve  can  report  beforehand.  We  must  wait  a  little.  Soon  we 
shall  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  grasp  and  know.  Meanwhile, 
shall  we  not  be  magnanimous  to  forgive  and  help,  diligent  to 
study  and  achieve^  trustful  and  content  to  abide  the  invisible 
issue  ?  In  some  happier  age,  when  the  human  race  shall  have 
forgotten,  in  philanthropic  ministries  and  spiritual  worship,  the 
bigotries  and  dissensions  of  sentiment  and  thought,  they  may 
recover,  in  its  all-embracing  unity,  that  garment  of  truth  which 
God  made  originally  ^'  seamless  as  the  firmament,"  now  for  so 
long  a  time  torn  in  shreds  by  hating  schismatics.  Oh,  when  shall 
we  learn  that  a  loving  pity,  a  filial  faith,  a  patient  modesty,  best 
become  us  and  fit  our  state?  The  pedantic  sciolist,  prating  of 
his  clear  explanations  of  the  mysteries  of  life,  is  as  far  from  feeling 
the  truth  of  the  case  as  an  ape,  seated  on  the  starry  summit  of 
the  dome  of  night,  chattering  with  glee  over  the  awful  prospect 
of  infinitude.  What  ordinary  tongue  shall  dare  to  vociferate 
egotistic  dogmatisms  where  an  inspired  apostle  whispers,  with 
reverential  reserve,  "We  see  through  a  glass  darkly"?  There 
are  three  things,  said  an  old  monkish  chronicler,  which  often 
make  me  sad.  First,  that  I  know  I  must  die;  second,  that  I  know 
not  when;  third,  that  I  am  ignorant  where  I  shall  then  be. 

'*  Eat  primmn  dnram  quod  toio  me  moritnmitt : 
Bcoandum,  timeo  quia  hoc  nescio  quando : 
Hino  terUom,  flebo  qnod  neaoio'nbi  nuuiebo.'' 

Man .  is  the  lonely  and  sublime  Columbus  of  the  creation, 
who,  wandering  on  this  cloudy  strand  of  time,  sees  drifted  .waifs 
and  strange  portents  borne  far  from  an  unknown  somewhere, 
causing  him  to  believe  in  another  world.  Comes  not  death  as  a 
means  to  bear  him  thither?  Accordingly  as  hope  rests  in  heaven, 
fear  shudders  at  hell,  or  doubt  faces  the  dark  transition,  the  future 
life  is  a  sweet  reliance,  a  terrible  certainty,  or  a  pathetic  perhaps. 
But  living  in  the  present  in  the  humble  and  loving  discharge  of 
its  duties,  our  souls  harmonized  with  its  conditions  though  aspiring 
beyond  them,  why  should  we  ever  despair  or  be  troubled  over- 
much  ?  Have  we  not  eternity  in  our  thought,  infinitude  in  our 
view,  and  God  for  our  guide? 
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PART  FIRST. 


HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  INTRODUCTORY 

VIEWS. 


CHAPTER  L 

THEORIES  or  THE   BOUL'S  ORIGIN. 


Pavsino,  in  a  thoughtful  hour,  on  that  mount  of  observation  whence 
the  whole  prospect  of  life  is  visible,  what  a  solemn  vision  greets  us  I  We 
see  the  vast  procession  of  existence  flitting  across  the  landscape,  from 
the  shrouded  ocean  of  birth,  over  the  illuminated  continent  of  ex* 
perience,  to  the  shrouded  ocean  of  death.  Who  can  linger  there  and 
listen,  unmoved,  to  the  dublime  lament  of  things  that  die?  Although 
the  great  exhibition  below  endures,  yet  it  is  made  up  of  changes,  and  the 
■pectatora  shift  as  often.  Each  rank  of  the  host,  as  it  advances  from  the 
mists  of  its  commencing  career,  wears  a  smile  caught  from  the  morning 
light  of  hope,  but»  as  it  draws  near  to  the  fatal  bourne,  takes  on  a 
iuoumfUl  cast  from  the  shadows  of  the  unknown  realm.  The  places  we 
occupy  were  not  vacant  before  we  came,  and  will  not  be  deserted  when 
we  go,  but  are  forever  filling  and  emptying  afresh. 

"  Stm  to  erery  draught  of  Tital  breath 

Beoew'd  thnraghout  the  hoandB  of  eartii  and  ocean. 
The  mdaDGholj  gates  of  death 
Reapond  with  sympathetic  motion.'' 

Wo  appear, — there  is  a  short  flutter  of  joys  and  pains,  a  bright  glimmer 
of  smiles  and  tear8,-'-and  we  are  gone.  But  whence  did  we  come?  And 
whither  do  we  go?    Can  human  thought  divine  the  answer? 

It  adds  no  little  solemnity  and  pathos  to  these  reflections  to  remember 
that  every  considerate  person  in  the  unnumbered  successions  that  have 
preceded  us,  has,  in  his  turn,  confronted  the  same  facts,  engaged  in  the 
same  inquiry,  and  been  swept  from  his  attempts  at  a  theoretic  solution 
of  the  problem  into  the  real  solution  itself,  while  the  constant  refrain  in 
Ihe  song  of  existence  sounded  behind  him,  "One  generation  passeth 
away,  and  another  generation  oometh ;  but  -the  earth  abideth  forever.'^ 
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The  evanescent  phenomena,  the  tragic  plot  and  scenery  of  human  birth, 
action,  and  death,  conceived  on  the  scale  of  reality,  clothed  in 

"The  sober  coloring  taken  fW>m  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality,", 

and  viewed  in  a  susceptible  spirit,  are,  indeed,  overwhelmingly  impressive. 
They  invoke  the  intellect  to  its  most  piercing  thoughts.  They  swell  the 
heart  to  its  utmost  capacity  of  emotion.  They  bring  us  upon  the 
bended  knees  of  wonder  and  prayer. 

"Between  two  worlds  life  hovers,  like  a  star 
Twixt  night  and  mom  upon  the  horizon's  Terga. 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are  I 
How  less  what  we  n|ay  bel    The  eternal  surge 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  (m,  and  bears  afar 
Oar  babbles :  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 
Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages :  while  the  grares 
Of  empires  heaye  but  like  some  passing  waree." 

Widely  regarding  the  history  of  human  life  from  the  beginning,  what 
a  visionary  spectacle  it  is  I  How  miraculously  permanent  in  the  whole  I 
how  sorrowfully  ephemeral  in  the  parts!  What  pathetic  sentiments  it 
awakens  I     Amidst  what  awful  mysteries  it  hangs  1 

The  subject  of  the  derivation  of  the  soul  has  been  copiously  discussed 
by  hundreds  of  philosophers,  physipians,  and  poets,  from  Vyasa  to  Des 
Cartes,  from  Galen  to  Ennemoser,  from  Orpheus  to  Henry  More,  froni 
Aristotle  to  Frohschammer.  German  literature  during  the  last  hundred 
years  has  teemed  with  works  treating  of  this  question  from  various  points 
of  view.  The  present  chapter  will  present  a  sketch  of  these  various 
speculations  concerning  the  commencement  and  fortunes  of  man  ere  his 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  this  world. 

The  first  theory  to  account  for  the  origin  of  souls  is  that  of  emoMOimi, 
This  is  the  analogical  theory,  constructed  from  the  results  of  sensible 
observation.  There  is,  it  says,  one  infinite  Being,  and  all  finite  spirits 
are  portions  of  his  substance,  existing  a  while  as  separate  individuals, 
and  then  reassimilated  into  the  general  soul.  This  form  of  faith,  assertr 
ing  the  efflux  of  all  subordinate  existence  out  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
seems  sometimes  to  rest  on  an  intuitive  idea.  It  is  spontaneously  sug- 
gested whenever  man  confronts  the  phenomena  of  creation  with  re- 
flective observation,  and  ponders  the  eternal  round  of  birth  and  death. 
Accordingly,  we  find  traces  of  this  belief  all  over  the  world ;  from  the 
ancient  Hindu  metaphysics  whose  fundamental  postulate  is  that  the 
necessary  life  of  God  is  one  constant  process  of  radiation  and  resorption, 
"letting  out  and  drawing  in,"  to  that  modem  English  poetry  which 
apostrophizes  the  glad  and  winsome  child  as 

*<A  sflTer  stream 
Breaking  with  laughter  ihmi  the  lake  DlTliie 
Whence  all  things  flow." 

The  conception  that  souls  are  emanations  from  God  is  the  most  obvious 
way  of  accounting  for  the  prominent  facts  that  salute  our  inquiries.    It 
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plausibly  answers  some  natural  questions,  and  boldly  eludes  others.  For 
instance,  to  the  early  student  demanding '  the  cause  of  the  mysterious 
distinctions  between  mind  and  body,  it  says,  the  one  belongs  to  the 
system  of  passive  matter,  the  other  comes  from  the  living  Fashioner  of 
the  Universe.  Again :  this  theory  relieves  us  from  the  burden  that  per- 
plexes the  finite  mind  when  it  seeks  to  understand  how  the  coui'se  of 
nature,  the  succession  of  lives,  can  be  absolutely  eternal  without  involving 
an  alternating  or  circular  movement.  The  doctrine  of  emanation  has, 
moreover,  been  supported  by  the  supposed  analytic  similarity  of  the  soul 
to  God.  Its  freedom,  consciousness,  intelligence,  love,  correspond  with 
what  we  regard  as  the  attributes  and  essence  of  Deity.  The  inference, 
however  unsound,  is  immediate,  that  souls  are  consubstantial  with  God, 
dissevered  fragments  of  Him,  sent  into  bodies.  But,  in  actual  effect,  the 
chief  recommendation  of  this  view  has  probably  been  the  variety  of 
analogies  and  images  under  which  it  admits  of  presentation.  The 
annual  developments  of  vegetable  life  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
drops  taken  from  a  fountain  and  retaining  its  properties  in  their  removal, 
the  separation  of  the  air  into  distinct  breaths,  the  soil  into  individual 
atoms,  the  utterance  of  a  tone  gradually  dying  away  in  reverberated 
echoes,  the  radiation  of  beams  from  a  central  light,  the  exhalation  of 
particles  of  moisture  from  the  ocean,  the  evolution  of  numbers  out  of 
an  original  unity, — these  are  among  the  illustrations  by  which  an  ex- 
haustless  ingenuity  has  supported  the  notion  of  the  emanation  of  souls 
from  God.  That  '*  something  cannot  come  out  of  nothing''  is  an  axiom 
resting  on  the  ground  of  our  rational  instincts.  And  seeing  all  things 
within  our  comprehension  held  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  one 
thing  always  evolving  from  another,  we  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
precisely  the  same  with  things  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  that  God 
is  the  aboriginal  reservoir  of  being  from  which  all  the  rills  of  finite  ex- 
istence are  emitted. 

Against  this  doctrine  the  current  objections  are  these  two.  First,  the 
analogies  adduced  are  not  applicable.  The  things  of  spirit  and  those 
of  matter  have  two  distinct  sets  of  predicates  and  categories.  It  is,  for 
example,  wholly  illogical  to  argue  that  because  the  circuit  of  the  waters 
is  from  the  sea,  through  the  clouds,  over  the  land,  back  to  the  sea  again, 
therefore  the  derivation  and  course  of  souls  from  God,  through  life,  back 
to  God,  must  be  similar.  There  are  mysteries  in  connection  with  the 
soul  that  baffle  the  most  lynx-eyed  investigation,  and  on  which  no 
known  facts  of  the  physical  world  can  throw  light.  Secondly,  the 
scheme  of  emanation  depends  on  a  vulgar  error,  belonging  to  the  in- 
fancy of  philosophic  thought,  and  inconsistent  with  some  necessary 
truths.  It  implies  that  God  is  separable  into  parts,  and  therefore  both 
corporeal  and  finite.  Divisible  substance  is  incompatible  with  the  first 
predicates  of  Deity, — namely,  immateriality  and  infinity.  Before  the 
conception  of  the  illimitable,  spiritual  unity  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  the 
emanation  of  souls  from  Him  fades  away,  as  the  mere  figment  of  a 
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dreaming  mind  brooding  over  the  suggestions  of  phenom^ia  and  appa* 
rent  correspondences. 

The.  second  explanation  of  the  origin  of  souls  is  that  which  says  they 
come  from  a  previous  existence.  This  is  the  theory  of  imagination,  framed 
in  the  free  and  seductive  realm  of  poetic  thought.  It  is  evident  that 
this  idea  does  not  propose  any  solution  of  the  absolute  origination  of  the 
soul,  but  only  offers  to  account  for  its  appearance  on  earth.  The  pre- 
existence  of  souls  has  been  most  widely  affirmed.  Nearly  the  whole 
world  of  Oriental  thinkers  have  always  taught  it.  Many  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  held  it.  No  small  proportion  of  the  early  Church  Fathera^ 
believed  it.*  And  it  is  not  without  able  advocates  among  the  scholars 
and  thinkers  of  our  own  age.  There  are  two  principal  forms  of  this 
doctrine;  one  asserting  an  ascent  of  souls  from  a  previous  existence 
below  the  rank  of  man,  the  other  a  descent  of  souls  from  a  higher  sphere. 
Generation  is  the  true  Jacob's  ladder,  on  which  souls  are  ever  ascending 
or  descending.  The  former  statement  is  virtually  that  of  the  modem 
theory  of  development,  wjiich  argues  that  the  souls  known  to  us,  ob-' 
taining  their  first  organic  being  out  of  the  ground-life  of  nature,  have 
climbed  up  through  a  graduated  series  of  births,  from  the  merest  element-: 
ary  existence,  to  the  plane  of  human  nature.  A  gifted  author,  Dr. 
Hedge,  has  said  concerning  pre-existenoe  in  these  two  methods  of  con- 
ceiving it,  writing  in  a  half-humorous,  half-serious,  vein,  *'It  is  to  be 
considered  as  expressing  rather  an  exceptional  than  a  universal  fact.  If 
here  and  there  some  pure  liver,  or  noble  doer,  or  prophet-voice,  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  revenant  who,  moved  with  pity  for  human  kind,  and 
charged  with  celes&ul  mimstries,  has  condescended  to 

*  Boil  hi«  pare  ambroeial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapors  of  this  sin-worn  moold,' 

or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  'superfluity  of  naughtiness'  displayed  by 
some  abnormal  felon  seems  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  a  visit  from 
the  Pit,  the  greater  portion  of  mankind,  we  submit,  are  much  too  green 
for  any  plausible  assumption  of  a  foregone  training  in  good  or  evil.  Thisi 
planet  is  not  their  missionary  station,  nor  their  Botany  Bay,  but  their 
native  soil.  Or,  if  we  suppose  they  pre-existed  at  all,  we  must  rather' 
believe  they  pre-existed  as  brutes,  and  have  travelled  into  humanity  by 
the  fish-fowl-quadruped  road  with  a  good  deal  of  the  habitudes  and  dust 
of  that  tramp  still  sticking  to  them."  The  theory  of  development, 
deriving  human  souls  by  an  ascension  from  the  lower  stages  of  rudiment* 
ary  being,  considered  as  a  fanciful  hypothesis  or  speculative  toy,  is  in- 
teresting, and  not  destitute  of  plausible  aspects.  But,  when  investigated 
as  a  severe  thesis,  it  Lb  found  devoid  of  proof.  It  is  enough  here  to  say 
that  the  most  authoritative  voices  in  science  reject  it,  declaring  thaty> 
though  there  is  a  developmenir  of  progress  in  the  plan  of  nature,  ftomr 
■■  -  ■    -  ■    ■  ■  _    _  ■  _  _     ■  — 

*  Keil,  Opttscttla;  D«  Pre-exisientia  Animamm.   Beansolire,  Hist  du  Maoichilsme,  lib.  Tli.  oap.  It.  * 
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tiie  more  general  to  the  more  specific,  yet  there  is  no  advance  from  one 
type  or  race  to  another,  no  hint  that  the  same  individual  ever  crosses  the 
guarded  boundaries  of  genua  from  one  rank  and  kingdom  to  another. 
Whatever  progress  there  may  be  in  the  upward  process  of  natural  crea- 
tion or  the  stages  of  life,  yet  to  suppose  that  the  life-powers  of  insects 
and  brutes  survive  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies,  and,  in  successive 
crossings  of  the  death-gulf,  ascend  to  humanity,  is  a  bare  assumption. 
It  befits  the  delirious  lips  of  Beddoes,  who  says, — 

^  Had  I  been  born  a  IbuMegg'd  child,  metbinki 
I  might  have  fonnd  the  steps  from  dog  to  man 
And  crept  into  his  natore.    Are  ttiere  not 
Those  that  Ml  down  oat  of  humanity 
Into  the  story  where  the  fbnr-legg'd  dwell  P 

The  doctrine  that  souls  have  descended  ftom  an  anterior  life  on  high 
may  be  exhibited  in  three  forms,  each  animated  by  a  different  motive. 
The  first  is  the  view  of  some  of  the  Manichean  teachers,  that  spirits  were 
embodied  by  a  hostile  violence  and  cunning,  the  force  and  fraud  of  the 
apostatized  DeviL  Adam  and  Eve  were  angels  sent  to  observe  the  doings 
of  Lucifer,  the  rebel  king  of  matter.  He  seized  these  heavenly  spies  and 
encased  them  in  fieshly  prisons.  And  then,  in  order  to  preserve  a  per- 
manent union  of  these  celestial  natures  with  matter,  he  contrived  that 
their  race  should  be  propagated  by  the  sexes.  Whenever  by  the  pro^ 
creative  act  the  germ-body  is  prepared,  a  fiend  hies  from  bale,  or  an 
angel  stoops  from  bliss,  or  a  demon  darts  from  his  hovering  in  the  air,  to 
inhabit  and  rule  his  growing  clay-house  for  a  term  of  earthly  life.  The 
spasm  of  impregnation  thrills  in  fatal  summons  to  hell  or  heaven,  and  re- 
sistlessly  drags  a  spirit  into  the  appointed  receptacle.  Shakspeare, 
whose  genius  seems  to  have  touched  every  shape  of  thought  with  adorn- 
ing phrase,  makes  Juliet,  distracted  with  the  momentary  fSancy  that 
Borneo  is  a  murderous  villain,  cry, — 

r 

*<  0  Naturel  what  hadst  fhon  to  do  In  hell 
When  thon  didst  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  llerii  f " 

The  second  method  of  explaining  the  descent  of  souls  into  this  life  is 
1>y  the  supposition  that  the  stable  bliss,  the  uncontrasted  peace  and 
sameness,  of  the  heavenly  experience,  at  last  wearies  the  people  of  Para- 
dise, until  they  seek  relief  in  a  fall.  The  perfect  sweetness  of  heaven 
cloys,  the  utter  ix>utine  and  safety  tire,  the  salient  spirits,  till  they  long 
for  the  edge  and  hazard  of  earthly  exposure,  and  wander  down  to  dwell 
in  fleshly  bodies  and  breast  the  tempest  of  sin,  strife,  and  sorrow,  so  as 
to  give  a  fresh  charm  once  more  to  the  repose  and  exempted  joys  of  the 
oelesfaal  realm.  In  this  way,  by  a  series  of  recurring  lives  below  and 
above,  novelty  and  change  with  larger  experience  and  more  vivid  con- 
tentment are  secured,  the  tedium  and  satiety  of  fixed  happiness  and 
protection  are  modified  by  the  relishing  opposition  of  varied  trials 
of  hiardship  and  pain,  the  insufferable  monotony  of  immortality  brokeil 
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up  and  interpolated  by  epochs  of  surprise  and  tingling  dangers  of  pro- 
bation, 

**  fifortals,  behold  1  fhe  Tery  angels  quit 
Their  ouuisioDS  ansuscepUble  of  change. 
Amid  your  dangerous  bowers  to  sit 
And  through  your  sharp  vicissitudes  to  range  I" 

Thus  round  and  round  we  run  through  an  eternity  of  lives  and  deaths. 
Surfeited  with  the  unqualified  pleasures  of  heaven,  we  '*  straggle  down  to 
this  terrene  nativity."  When,  amid  the  sour  exposures  and  cruel  storms 
of  the  world,  we  have  renewed  our  appetite  for  the  divine  ambrosia  of 
peace  and  sweetness,  we  forsake  the  body  and  ascend  to  heaven;  this 
constant  recurrence  illustrating  the  great  truths,  that  alternation  is  the 
law  of  destiny,  and  that  variety  is  the  spice  of  life. 

But  the  most  common  derivation  of  the  present  froni  a' previous  life  is 
that  which  explains  the  descent  as  a  punishment  for  sin.  In  that  earlier 
and  loftier  state,  souls  abused  their  freedom,  and  were  doomed  to  expiate 
their  offences  by  a  banished,  imprisoned,  and  burdensome  life  on  the 
earth.  "The  soul,"  Plutarch  writes,  "has  removed,  not  from  Athens  to 
Sardis,  or  from  Corinth  to  Lemnos,  but  from  heaven  to  earth;  and  here, 
ill  at  ease,  and  troubled  in  this  new  and  strange  place,  she  hangs  her  head 
like  a  decaying  plant."  Hundreds  of  passages  to  the  same  purport  might 
easily  be  cited  from  as  many  ancient  writers.  Sometimes  this  fall  of 
souls  from  their  original  estate  was  represented  as  a  simultaneous  event: 
a  part  of  the  heavenly  army,  under  an  apostate  leader,  having  rebelled, 
were  defeated,  and  sentenced  to  a  chained  bodily  life.  Our  whole  race 
were  transported  at  once  from  their  native  shores  in  the  sky  to  the  con- 
vict-land of  this  world.  Sometimes  the  descent  was  attributed  to  the 
fresh  fault  of  each  individual,  and  was  thought  to  be  constantly  happen- 
ing. A  soul  tainted  with  impure  desire,  drawn  downwards  by  corrupt 
material  gravitation,  hovering  over  the  fumes  of  matter,  inhaling  the 
effluvia  of  vice,  grew  infected  with  carnal  longings  and  contagions, 
became  fouled  and  clogged  with  gross  vapors  and  steams,  and  finally 
fell  into  a  body  and  pursued  the  life  fitted  to  it  below.  A  clear  human 
child  is  a  shining  seraph  from  heaven  sunk  thus  low.  Men  are  degraded 
cherubim. 

**  Our  birth  is  but  a  deep  and  a  forgetting  s 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 
And  Cometh  firom  afkr." 

The  theory  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  merely  removes  the  mystery 
one  stage  further  back,  and  there  leaves  the  problem  of  our  origin  as 
hopelessly  obscure  as  before.  It  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  open  fact 
that  it  is  absolutely  destitute  of  scientific  basis.  The  explanation  of  its 
wide  prevalence  as  a  belief  is  furnished  by  two  considerations.  First, 
there  were  old  authoritative  sages  and  poets  who  loved  to  speculate  and 
dream,  and  who  published  their  speculations  and  dreams  to  reign  over 
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the  subject  fancies  of  credulous  mankind.  Secondly,  the  conception  was 
intrinsically  harmonious,  and  bore  a  charm  to  fascinate  the  imagination 
and  the  heart.  The  fragmentary  visions,  broken  snatches,  mystic  strains, 
incongruous  thoughts,  fading  gleams,  with  which  imperfect  recollection 
comes  laden  from  our  childish  years  and  our  nightly  dreams,  are  referred 
by  self-pleasing  fancy  to  some  earlier  and  nobler  existence.  We  solve 
the  mysteries  of  experience  by  calling  them  the  veiled  vestiges  of  a 
bright  life  departed,  pathetic  waifs  drifted  to  these  intellectual  shores 
over  the  surge  of  feeling  from  the  wrecked  orb  of  an  anterior  existence. 
It  gratifies  our  pride  to  think  the  soul  "  a  star-travelled  stranger,"  a  dis- 
guised prince,  who  has  passingly  alighted  on  this  globe  in  his  eternal 
wanderings.  The  gorgeous  glimpses  of  truth  and  beauty  here  vouchsafed 
to  genius,  the  wondrous'  strains  of  feeling  that  haunt  the  soul  in  tender 
hours,  are  feeble  reminiscences  of  the  prerogatives  wo  enjoyed  in  those 
eons  when  we  trod  the  planets  that  sail  around  the  upper  world  of  the 
gods.  That  enntd  or  plaintive  sadness  which  in  all  life's  deep  and  lone- 
some hours  seems  native  to  our  hearts,  what  is  it  but  the  nostalgia  of 
the  soul  remembering  and  pining  after  its  distant  home  ?  Vague  and 
forlorn  airs  come  floating  into  our  consciousness,  as  from  an  infinitely 
remote  clime,  freighted  with  a  luxury  of  depressing  melancholy. 

**  Ah  I  not  the  nectarous  poi>py  loTen  nae^ 
Not  daily  labor's  doll  Lethean  spring, 
ObliTion  in  lost  angels  can  inftise 
Of  the  soU'd  glory  and  the  trailing  vin^." 

How  attractive  all  this  must  be  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  how  fascinating 
to  their  retrospective  and  aspiring  reveries,  it  should  be  needless  to  repeat. 
How  baseless  it  is  as  a  philosophical  theory  demanding  sober  belief,  it 
should  be  equally  superfluous  to  illustrate  further. 

The  third  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  soul  is 
that  it  is  directly  created  by  the  voluntary  power  of  Grod.  This  is  the 
theory  of  faith,  instinctively  shrinking  from  the  difficulty  of  the  problem 
on  its  scientific  grounds,  and  evading  it  by  a  wholesale  reference  to  Deity. 
Some  writers  have  held  that  all  souls  were  created  by  the  Divine  fiat  at 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  laid  up  in  a  secret  repository,  whence 
they  are  drawn  as  occasion  calls.  The  Talmudists  say,  "All  souls  were 
made  during  the  six  days  of  creation ;  and  therefore  generation  is  not  by 
traduction,  but  by  infusion  of  a  soul  into  body.''  Others  maintain  that 
this  production  of  souls  was  not  confined  to  any  past  period,  but  is  con- 
tinued still,  a  new  soul  being  freshly  created  for  every  birth.  Whenever 
certain  conditions  meet, — 

'^Then  God  smites  his  hands  toge^er, 
And  strikes  out  a  soul  as  a  spark. 
Into  the  organized  glory  of  things, 
Froin  the  deeps  of  the  dark." 

This  i^  the  view  asserted  by  Vincentius  Victor  in  opposition  to  the 
dogmatism  of  Tertullian  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  doubts  of  Augustine 
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on  the  other.'  It  is  called  the  theory  of  Insufflation,  because  it  affirms 
that  God  immediately  breathes  a  soul  into  ea<?h  new  being*:  even  as  in 
the  case  of  Adam,  of  whom  we  read  that  "God  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living  .soul/'  The  doctrine  drawn 
from  this  Mosaic  text,  that  the  soul  is  a  divine  substance,  a  breath  of 
God,  miraculously  breathed  by  Him  into  every  creature  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  existence,  often  reappears,  and  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  the  history  of  psychological  opinions.  It  corresponds  with  the  beauti- 
ful Greek  myth  of  Prometheus,  who  is  fabled  to  have  made  a  human 
image  from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  then,  by  fire  stolen  from  heaven* 
to  have  animated  it  with  a  living  soul.  So  man,  as  to  his  body,  is  made 
of  earthly  clay;  but  the  Promethean  spark  that  forms  his  soul  is  the 
fresh  breath  of  God.  There  is  no  ol^ection  to  the  real  ground  and 
essence  of  this  theory,  only  to  its  form  and  accompaniments.  It  is  purely 
anthropomorphitic ;  it  conceives  God  as  working,  after  the  manner  of  a 
man,  intermittently,  arbitrarily.  It  insulates  the  origination  of  souls 
from  the  fixed  course  of  nature,  severs  it  from  all  connection  with  that 
common  process  of  organic  life  which  weaves  its  inscrutable  web  through 
the  universe,  that  system  of  laws  which  expresses  the  unchanging  will 
of  God,  and  which  constitutes  the  order  by  whose  solemn  logic  alone  He 
acts.  The  objection  to  this  view  is,  in  a  word,  that  it  limits  the  creative 
action  of  God  to  human  souls.  We  suppose  that  He  creates  our  bodies 
as  well ;  that  He  is  the  immediate  Author  of  all  life  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  He  is  the  immediate  Author  of  our  souls.  The  opponents  of  the 
creation-theory,  who  strenuously  fought  it  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  accustomed  to  urge  against  it  the  fanciful  objection  that  "  it  puts 
God  to  an  invenust  employment  scarce  consistent  with  his  verecundious 
holiness ;  for,  if  it  be  true,  whenever  the  lascivious  consent  to  unclean- 
ness  and  are  pleased  to  join  in  unlawful  mixture,  God  is  forced  to  stand 
a  spectator  of  their  vile  impurities,  stooping  from  his  throne  to  attend 
their  bestial  practices,  and  raining  down  showers  of  souls  to  animate 
the  emissions  of  their  concupiscence.''* 

A  fourth  reply  to  the  inquiry  before  us  is  fiimished  in  Tertullian'9 
famous. doctrine  of  Traduction,  the  essential  import  of  which  is  that  all 
human  souls  have  been  iroMmiUed^  or  brought  over,  from  the  soul  of 
Adam.  This  ia  the  theological  theory:  for  it  arose  from  an  exigency  in 
the  dogmatic  system  generally  held  by  the  patristic  Church.  The  uni- 
versal depravity  of  human  nature,  the  inherited  corruption  of  the  whole 
race,  was  a  fundamental  point  of  belief.  But  how  reconcile  this  propo- 
sition with  the  conception,  entertained  by  many,  that  each  new-bom 
soul  is  afresh  creation  from  the  "substance,"  "spirit,"  or  "breath"  of 
God  ?  Augustine  writes  to  Jerome,  asking  him  to  solve  this  question.^ 
Tertullian,  whose  fervid  mind  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  materiahstio 
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notions,  unhesitatingly  cut  this  Gordian  knot  by  asserting  that  our  first 
parent  bore  within  him  the  undeveloped  germ  of  all  mankind,  so  that 
sinfulness  and  souls  were  propagated  together.*  Thus  the  perplexing 
query,  "  how  souls  are  held  in  the  chain  of  original  sin/'  was  answered. 
As  Neander  says,  illustrating  Tertullian's  yiew,  "The  soul  of  the  first 
man  was  the  fountain-head  of  all  human  souls :  all  the  varieties  of  in- 
d(vidnal  human  nature  are  but  modifications  of  that  one  spiritual  sub> 
stance."  In  the  light  of  such  a  thought,  we  can  see  how  Nature  mighi^ 
when  solitary  Adam  lived,  fulfil  Lear's  wild  coiguration,  and 

**  All  the  germens  ipOl 
M  once  that  make  ingrateful  man.** 

•  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Koran  it  is  written,  "  The  Lord  drew 
forth  their  posterity  from  the  loins  of  the  sons  of  Adam."  The  com- 
mentators say  that  God  passed  his  hand  down  Adam's  back,  and  extracted 
all  the  generations  which  should  come  into  the  world  until  the  resurrec- 
tion. Assembled  in  the  presence  of  the  angels,  and  endued  with  under- 
standing, they  confessed  their  dependence  on  God,  and  were  then  caused 
to  return  into  the  loins  of  their  great  ancestor.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  doctrines  within  the  whole  range  of  philosophical  history.  It 
implies  the  strict  corporeality  of  the  soul ;  and  yet  how  infinitely  fine 
must  be  its  attenuation  when  it  has  been  difiused  into  countless  thou- 
sands of  millions  I    Der  Urheim  iheUt  sieh  ins  Unendliche. 

"What!  will  the  line  etretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom?" 

The  wliole  thought  is  absurd.  It  was  not  reached  by  an  induction  of 
&cts,  a  study  of  phenomena,  or  any  fair  process  of  reasoning,  but  was 
arbitrarily  created  to  rescue  a  dogma  from  otherwise  inevitable  rejection. 
It  was  the  desperate  clutch  of  a  heady  theologian  reeling  in  a  vortex  of 
hostile  argument,  and  ready  to  seize  any  fancy,  however  artificial,  to  save 
himself  from  falling  under  the  ruins  of  his  system.  Henry  Woolner 
published  in  London,  in  1655,  a  book  called  "  Extraction  of  Soul :  a  sober 
and  judicious  inquiry  to  prove  that  souls  are  propagated;  because,  if  they 
are  created,  original  sin  is  impossible." 

The  theological  dogma  of  traduction  has  been  presented  in  two  forma. 
First,  it  is  declared  that  all  souls  are  developed  out  of  the  one  substance 
of  Adam's  soul ;  a  view  that  logically  implies  an  ultimate  attenuating 
difihsion,  ridiculously  absurd.  Secondly,  it  is  held  that  "  the  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  corrupted  all  the  vital  fluids  of  Eve ;  and  this  corruption 
carried  vicious  and  chaotic  consequences  into  her  ova,  in  which  lay  the 
souls  of  all  her  posterity,  with  infinitely  little  bodies,  already  existing.'" 
This  form  is  as  incredible  as  the  other;  for  it  equally  implies  a  limitlesg 
distribution  of  souls  from  a  limited  deposit.  As  Whewell  says,  "This 
successive  inclusion  of  germs  (Einschachtelungs-Theorie")  implies  that 
each  soul  contains  an  infinite  number  of  germs."^     It  necessarily  ex- 

*  Da  Anbna,  cap.  X.  et  xiz.        •H«niiing«,GeflcUehteTondeiiflee1en  dor  Men8dieii,a.600. 
f  Fbiloflophy  of  the  InductiTe  Sdenoes,  vol.  L  b.  ix.  ch.  iv.  sect.  4. 
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eludes  the  formation  of  new  spiritual  substance :  else  original  transmitted 
sin  is  excluded.  The  doctrine  finds  no  parallelism  anywhere  else  in 
nature.  Who,  no  matter  how  wedded  to  the  theology  of  original  sin 
and  transmitted  death,  would  yenture  to  stretch  the  same  thesis  over 
the  animal  races,  and  affirm  that  the  dynamic  principles,  or  animating 
souls,  of  all  serpents,  eagles,  and  lions,  were  once  compressed  in  the  first 
patriarchal  serpent,  eagle,  or  lion  ?  That  the  whole  formative  power  of 
all  the  simultaneous  members  of  our  race  was  concentrated  in  the  first 
cell-germ  of  our  original  progenitor,  is  a  scientific  impossibility  and  in- 
credibleness.  The  fatal  sophistry  in  the  traducian  account  of  the  trans- 
mission of  souls  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner.  The  germs 
of  all  the  apple-trees  now  in  existence  did  not  lie  in  the  first  apple-seed. 
All  the  apple-trees  now  existing  were  not  derived  by  literal  development 
out  of  the  actual  contents  of  the  first  apple-seed.  No:  but  the  truth  is 
this.  There  was  a  power  in  the  first  apple-seed  to  secure  certain  con- 
ditions; that  is,  to  organize  a  certain  ttatus  in  which  the  plastic  vegetative 
life  of  nature  would  posit  new  and  similar  powers  and  materials.  So  not 
all  souls  were  latent  in  Adam's,  but  only  an  organizing  power  to  secure 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Divine  Will  that  first  began,  would,  in. 
accordance  with  His  creative  plan,  forever  continue.  His  spirit-creation. 
The  distinction  of  this  statement  from  that  of  traduction  is  the  differ- 
ence between  evolution  from  one  original  germ  or  stock  and  actual  pro- 
duction of  new  beings.  Its  distinction  from  the  third  theory — the  theory 
of  immediate  creation — is  the  difference  between  an  intermittent  inter- 
position of  arbitrary  acts. and  the  continuous  working  of  a  plan  accord- 
ing to  laws  scientifically  traceable. 

There  is  another  solution  to  the  question  of  the  soul's  origin,  which 
has  been  propounded  by  some  philosophers  and  may  be  called  the  «pen^ 
lative  theory.  Its  statement  is  that  the  germs  of  souls  were  created 
simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  material  universe,  and  were 
copiously  sown  abroad  through  all  nature,  waiting  there  to  be  successively 
taken  up  and  fmmished  with  the  conditions  of  development.*  These 
latent  seeds  of  souls,  swarming  in  all  places,  are  drawn  in  with  the  first 
breath  or  imbibed  with  the  earliest  nourishment  of  the  new-bom  child 
into  the  already-constructed  body  which  before  has  only  a  vegetative 
life.  The  Germans  call  this  representation  panspermiamus,  or  the  dissemi- 
nation-theory. Leibnitz,  in  his  celebrated  monadology,  carries  the  same 
view  a  great  deal  further.  He  conceives  the  whole  created  universe, 
visible  and  invisible,  to  consist  of  monads,  which  are  not  particles  of 
matter,  but  metaphysical  points  of  power.  These  monads  are  all  souls. 
They  are  produced  by  what  he  ca\\^  fulguraiions  of  God.  The  distinction 
between  fulgnration  and  emanation  is  this:  in  the  latter  case  the  proces- 
sion is  historically  defined  and  complete;  in  the  former  case  it  is  moment* 
aneous.    The  monads  are  radiated  from  the  Divine  Will,  forth  through 


■  Ploacqnet,  De  Origino  atqne  Generatiooe  Anlnue  HtunMue  ex  PrindpUf  Monadologlelfl  stabflite. 
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tke  creation,  by  the  oonBtant  fla»he0  of  His  volition.  All  nature  is  com- 
posed of  them,,  and  nothing  is  depopulated  and  dead.  Their  naked 
being  is  force,  and  their  indestruotiblo  predicates  are  perception,  desire, 
tendency  to  develop.  While  they  lie  dormant,  their  potential  capacities 
all  inwrapped,  they  constitute  what  we  entitle  matter.  When,  by  the 
rising  stiv  of  their  inherent  longing,  they  leave  their  passive  state  and 
reach  a  oonditioa  of  obscure  consciousness)  they  become  animals. 
Finally,  they  so  far  unwind  their  bonds  and  evolve  their  iacultative  po- 
tenciesas  ie attain  the  rank  of  rational  minds  in  the  grade  of  humanity. 
Generation  is  merely  the  method  by  which  the  aspiring  monad  lays  the 
organic  basis  for  the  grouped  building  of  its  body.  Man  is  a  living  union 
of  monads,  one  regent-monad  presiding  over  the  whole  organiiation. 
That  king-monad  which  has  attained  to  full  apperception,  the  ^ee  exer- 
oise  of  perfect*  consciousness,  is  the«immortal  human  soul.*  Any  labored 
attempt  to  refute  thisangenious  doctrine  is  needless,  since  the  doctrine 
itself  is  but  the  developed  structure  of  a  speculative  conception  with  no 
valid  basis  of  observed  fact.-  It  is  a  sheer  hypothesis,  spun  out  of  the 
self-fed  bowels  of  d  priori  assmnption  imd  metaphysio  fancy.  It  solves 
the  problems  only  by  changes  of  their  form,  leaving  the  mysteries  as 
munerous  and  deep  as  before^  It  is  a  beautiful  and  sublime  piece  of 
latent'  poetry,  the  evciution  and  architecture  of  which  well  display  the 
wonderful  genius  of  Leibnitz.  It  is  a  more  subtle  and  powerful  process 
of  thongbt  than-  Aristotle^s  (h*ganon,  a  more,  pure  and  daring  work  of 
imagination  than  Milton's  Fatadise  Lost.  But  it  spurns  the  tests  of  ex- 
perimental soienoe«and  is  entitled  to  rank  only  among  the  splendid 
eariositiea  of  philosophy ;  a  brilliant  and  plausible  theorem,  not  a  sober 
and  solid  induction. 

One  more  method  of  treating  the  inquiry  before  us  will  complete  the 
list  It  is  what  we  may  propwly  call  the  teieniific  theory,  though  in  truth 
it  is  hardly  a  theory  at  all,  but  rather  a  careful  statement  of  the  observed 
fM^  and  a  modest  confession  of  inability  to  explain  the  cause  of  them. 
Those  occupying  this  position,  when  asked  what  is  the  origin  of  souls,  do 
not  pretend  to  unveil  the  final  secret,  but  simply  say,  everywhere  in  the 
world  of  life,  from  bottom  to  top,  there  is  an  organic  growth  in  accord- 
ance with  conditions.  This  is  what  la  styled  the  theory  of  epigenesis, 
and  is  adopted  by  the  chief  physiologists  of  the  present  day.  Swam- 
merdam,  Malebranohe,  even  Guvier,  had  defended  the  doctrine  of  suc- 
cessive inolusion;  but  Wolf,  Blumenbach,  and  Von  Baer  established  in 
its  place  the  doctrine  of  epigenesis.*^  Scrupulously  confining  themselves 
to  the  maas  of  colleoted  Iscts  and  the  oourse  of  scrutinized  phenomena, 
they  aay  there  is  «a  natural  production  of  new  living  beings  in  conformity 
to  certain,  laws,  and  give  an  exposition  of  the  fixed  conditions  and 
sequences  of  this  production.    Here  they  hiunbly  stop^  acknowledging 
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that  the  causal  root  of  power,  which  produces  all  these  consequences, 
is  aln  inexplicable  mystery.  Their  attitude  is  well  represented  by  Swe- 
denborg  when  he  says,  in  reference  to  this  very  subject,  "  Any  one  may 
form  guesses ;  but  let  no  son  of  earth  pretend  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 
of  creation."" 

Let  us  notice  now  the  facts  submitted  to  us.  First,  at  the  base  of  the 
various  departments  of  nature,  we  see  a  mass  of  apparently  lifeless 
matter.  Out  of  this  crude  substratum  of  the  outward  world  we  observe 
a  vast  variety  of  organized  forms  produced  by  a  variously-named  but 
unknown  Power.  They  spring  in  regular  methods,  in  determinate 
shapes,  exist  on  successive  stages  of  rank,  with  more  or  less  striking  de- 
marcations of  endow^ment,  and  finally  fall  back  again,  as  to  their  physical 
constituents,  into  the  inorganic  stuff  from  which  they  grew.  This  myste- 
rious organizing  Power,  pushing  its  animate  and  builded  receptacles  up 
to  the  level  of  vegetation,  creates  the  world  of  plants. 

**  Erery  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  Instinct  inrithin  it  that  retches  and  towers, 
And,  grasping  blindly  above  it  fix*  light. 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers." 

On  the  level  of  sensation,  where  the  objure  rudiments  of  will,  under- 
standing, and  sentiment  commence,  this  life-giving  Power  creates  the 
world  of  animals.  And  so,  on  tho  still  higher  level  of  reason  and  its 
concomitants,  it  creates  the  world  of  men.  In  a  word,  the  great  general 
fact  is  that  an  unknown  Power— call  it  what  we  may.  Nature,  Vital  Force, 
or  God — creates,  on  the  various  planes  of  its  exercise,  different  families 
of  organized  beings.  Secondly,  a  more  special  fact  is,  that  when  we  have 
overleaped  the  mystery  of  a  commencement,  every  being  yields  seed  ac- 
cording to  its  kind,  wherefrom,  when  properly  conditioned,  its  species  is 
perpetuated.  How  much,  now,  does  this  second  fact  imply?  It  is  by- 
adding  to  the  observed  phenomena  an  indefensible  hypothesis  that  the 
error  of  traduction  is  obtained.  We  observe  that  human  beings  are  be> 
gotten  by  a  deposit  of  germs  through  the  generative  process.  To  affirm, 
that  these  germs  are  transmitted  down  the  generations  from  the  original 
progenitor  of  each  race,  in  whom  they  all  existed  at  first,  is  an  un- 
warranted assertion  and  involves  absurdities.  It  is  refuted  both  by 
Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire's  famous  experiments  on  eggs,  and  by  the  crossing 
of  species.**  In  opposition  to  this  theological  figment,  observation  and 
science  require  the  belief  that  each  being  is  endowed  Independently  with 
a  germ-forming  power. 

Organic  life  requires  three  things:  a  fruitful  germ;  a  quickening  im- 
pulse; a  nourishing  medium.  Science  plainly  shows  us  that  this  primal 
nucleus  is  given,  in  the  human  species,  by  the  union  of  the  contents  of  a 
sperm-cell  with  those  of  a  germ-cell;  that  this  dynamic  start  is  imparted 

11  Tract  on  the  Origin  and  Propagation  of  the  Sonl.  chap.  1. 
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from  the  life-force  of  the  parents ;  and  that  this  feeding  environment  is 
furnished  by  the  circle  of  co-ordinated  relations.  That  the  formative 
•power  of  the  new  organism  comes  from,  or  at  least  is  wholly  conditioned 
by,  the  parent  organism,  should  be  believed,  because  it  is  the  obvious 
conclusion,  against  which  there  is  nothing  to  militate.  That  the  soul  of 
the  child  comes  in  some  way  from  the  soul  of  the  parent,  or  is  stamped 
by  it,  is  also^mplied  by  the  normal  resemblance  of  children  to  parents, 
not  more  in  bodily  form  than  in  spiritual  idiosyncrasies.  This  fact  alone 
furnishes  the  proper  qualification  to  the  acute  and  significant  lines  of 
the  Platonizing  poet : — 

**  Wherefore  who  thinks  tnm  souls  new  souls  to  bring, 
The  same  let  presse  the  sunne-beames  in  his  flsfc 
And  squeeze  out  drops  of  light,  or  strongly  wring 
The  rainbow  till  it  die  hla  hands,  well  prest." 

"That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh:  that  which  is  born  of  the 
spirit  is  spirit."  As  the  body  of  the  child  is  the  derivative  of  a  germ 
elaborated  in  the  body  of  the  parent,  so  the  soul  of  the  child  is  the 
derivative  of  a  developing  impulse  of  power  imparted  from  the  soul  of 
the  parent.  And  as  the  body  is  sustained  by  absorbing  nutrition  from 
matter,  so  the  soul  is  sustained  by  assimilating  the  spiritual  substances  of 
the  invisible  kingdom.  The  most  ethereal  elements  must  combine  to 
nourish  that  consummate  plant  whose  blossom  is  man's  mind.  This  repre- 
sentation is  not  materialism;  for  spirit  belongs  to  a  different  sphere  and 
is  the  subject  of  different  predicates  from  matter,  though  equally  under 
a  constitution  of  laws.  Nor  does  this  view  pretend  to  explain  what  is 
inherently  transcendent:  it  leaves  the  creation  of  the  soul  within  as  wide 
a  depth  and  margin  of  mystery  as  ever.  Neither  is  this  mode  of  ex- 
posing the  problem  athebtic.  It  refers  the  forms  of  life,  all  growths,  all 
*  soalst  to  the  indefinable  Power  that  works  everywhere,  creates  each 
thing,  vivifies,  governs,  and  contains  the  universe.  And,  however  that 
Power  be  named,  is  it  not  God  ?  And  thus  we  still  reverently  hold  that 
it  is  God's  own  hands 

**That  reach  through  nature,  moulding  men." 

The  ancient  heroes  of  Greece  and  India  were  fond  of  tracing  their 
genealogy  up  directly  to  their  deities,  and  were  proud  to  deem  that  in 
guarding  them  the  gods  stooped  to  watch  over  a  race  of  kings,  a  puissant 
and  immortal  stock, — 

**  Whose  glories  streom'd  from  the  some  cloud-girt  founts 
Whence  their  own  dawn'd  upon  the  in&nt  world." 

After  all  the  researches  that  have  been  made,  we  yet  find  the 
secret  of  the  beginning  of  the  soul  shrouded  among  the  fathomless 
mysteries  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  must  ascribe  our  birth  to  the 
Will  of  God  as  piously  as  it  was  done  in  the  eldest  mythical  epochs  of 
the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  careless  frivolity  of  skepticism  and  the 
garish  light  of  science  abroad  in  this  modem  time,   there  are  still 
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stricken  and  yearning  depths  of  wonder  and  sorrow  enough,  profound 
and  awful  shadows  of  night  and  fear  enough,  to  make  us  recognise,  in 
the  golden  joys  that  visit  us  rarely,  in  the  illimitable  visions  that  emanci-* 
pate  us  often,  in  the  unearthly  thoughts  and  dreams  that  ravish  our 
minds,  enigmatical  intimations  of  our  kinship  with  God,  prophecies  of 
a  super-earthly  destiny  whose  splendors  already  break  through  the 
clouds  of  :]gnorance,  the  folds  of  flesh,  and  the  curtains  of  time  in  which 
our  spirits  here  sit  pavilioned.  Augustine  pointedly  observes,  **  It  is  no 
evil  that  the  origin  of  the  soul  remains  obscure,  if  only  its  redempdon  be 
made  certain.""  Non  estpericulum  si  origo  animce  laieaU  du"^  redefnpUo  clareat* 
No  matter  how  humanity  originates,  if  its  object  be  to  produce  fruit, 
and  that  fruit  be  immortal  souls.  When  our  organism  has  perfected  its 
intended  product,  willingly  will  we  let  the  decaying  body  return  into 
the  ground,  if  so  be  we  are  assured  that  the  ripened  spirit  is  borne  into 
the  heavenly  gamer. 

Let  us,  in  close,  reduce  the  problem  of  the  souPs  origin  to  its  last 
terms.  The  amount  of  force  in  the  universe  is  uniform.*^  Action  and 
reaction  being  equal,  no  new  creation  of  force  is  possible :  only  its  direc- 
tions, deposits,  and  receptacles  may^  be  altered.  No  combination  of 
physical  processes  can  produce  a  previously  non-existent  subject:  it  can 
only  initiate  the  modification,  development,,  assimilation,  of  realities 
already  in  bdng.  Something  cannot  come  out  of  nothing.  The  quicken- 
ing formation  of  a  man,  therefore,  implies  the  existence,  first,  of  a  material 
germ,  the  basis  of  the  body ;  scfcondly,  of  a  power  to  impart  to  that  germ 
a  dynamic  impulse, — ^in  other  words,  to  deposit  in  it  a  spirit-atom,  or 
monad  of  life-force.  Now,  the  fresh  body  is  originally  a  detached  pro- 
duct of  the  parent  body,  as  an  apple  is  the  detached  product  of  a  tree. 
So  the  f^esh  soul  is  a  transmitted  force  imparted  by  the  parent  soul, 
either  directly  from  itself,  or  else  conditioned  by  it  and  drawn  from  the 
ground-life  of  nature,  the  creative  power  of  God.  If  filial  soul  be  be- 
gotten by  procession  and  severance  of  conscious  force  from  parental  soul, 
the  spiritual  resemblance  of  ofispring  and  progenitors  is  clearly  explained. 
This  phenomenon  is  also  equally  well  exjjlained  if  the  parent  soul,  so 
called,  be  a  die  striking  the  creative  substance  of  the  universe  into  indi- 
vidual form.  The  latter  supposition  seems,  upon  the  whole,  the  more 
plausible  and  scientific.  Generation  is  a  reflex  condition  moving  the 
life-basis  of  the  world  to  produce  a  soul,  as  a  physical  impression  moves 
the  soul  to  produce  a  perception.* 

But,  however  deep  the  mystery  of  the  souPs  origin,  whatever  our 
conclusion  in  regard  to  it,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  inmost  essence 
and  verity  of  the  soul  is  conscious  power ;  and  that  all  power  defies 
annihilation.  It  is  an  old  declaration  that  what  begins  in  time  must 
end  in  time ;  and  with  the  metaphysical  shears  of  that  notion  more  than 
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onoe  the  burning  faith  in  eternal  life  has  been  snuffed  oat.  Tet  how 
obviouB  is  its  sophistry!  A  being  beginning  in  time  need  not  cease  in 
time,  if  the  Power  which  originated  it  intends  and  provides  for  its  per- 
petuity. And  that  such  is  the  Creatiye  intention  for  man  appears  frmn 
the  fact  that  the  grand  forms  of  belief  in  all  ages  issuing  from  his  mental 
organization  have  borne  the  stamp  of  an  expected  immortality.  Our  ideas 
may  disappear,  but  they  are  always  recoverable.  If  the  souls  ^f  men 
are  ideas  of  God,  must  they  not  be  as  enduring  as  his  mind  ? 

The  naturalist  who  so  immerses  his  thoughts  in  the  physical  phases  of 
nature  as  to  lose  hold  on  indestructible  centres  of  personality,  should 
beware  lest  he  lose  the  motive  which  propels  man  to  begin  here,  by 
virtue  and  culture,  to  climb  that  ladder  of  life  whose  endless  sides  are 
affections,  but  whose  discrete  rounds  are  thoughts* 


CHAPTER  n. 

HISTOBT  OV  DEATH. 

Dkath  is  not  an  entity,  but  an  event ;  not  a  force,  but  a  state.  Life  is 
the  positive  experience,  death  the  negation.  Yet  in  nearly  every  litera- 
ture death  has  been  personified,  while  no  kindred  prosopopoeia  of  life  is 
anywhere  to  be  found.  With  the  Greeks,  Thanatos  was  a  god ;  with  the 
Bomans,  Mors  was  a  goddess:  but  no  statue  was  ever  moulded,  no  altar  ever 
raised,  to  Zod  or  Vita.  At  first  thought,  we  should  anticipate  the  reverse 
of  this;  but,  in  truth,  the  fact  is  quite  naturally  as  it  is.  Life  is  a  con- 
tlnoous  process;  and  any  one  who  makes  the  effort  will  find  how  difficult 
it  is  to  conceive  of  it  as  an  individual  being,  with  distinctive  attributes, 
functions,  and  will.  It  is  an  inward  possession  which  we  familiarly  ex- 
perience, and  in  the  quiet  routine  of  custom  we  feel  no  shock  of  surprise 
at  it,  no  impulse  to  give  it  imaginative  shape  and  ornament.  On  the 
contrary,  death  is  an  impending  occurrence,  something  which  we  antici- 
pate and  shudder  at,  something  advancing  toward  us  in  time  to  strike 
or  seise  us.  Its  externality  to  our  living  experience,  its  threatening 
approach,  the  mystery  and  alarm  enwrapping  it,  are  provocative  con- 
ditions for  fanciful  treatment,  making  personifications  inevitable. 

With  the  old  Aryan  race  of  India,  death  is  Yama, — the  soul  of  the 
first  man,  departed  to  be  the  king  of  the  subterranean  realm  of  the  sub- 
sequent dead,  and  returning  to  call  after  him  each  of  his  descendants  in 
turn.  To  the  good  he  is  mild  and  lovely,  but  to  the  impious  he  is  clad 
in  terror  and  acts  with  severity.  The  purely  fanciful  character  of  this 
thought  is  obvious ;  for,  according  to  it,  death  was  before  death,  since 
Yama  himself  died.  Yama  does  not  really  represent  death,  but  its 
arbiter  and  messenger.  He  is  the  ruler  over  the  dead,  who  himself 
carries  the  summons  to  each  mortal  to  become  his  subject. 
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In  the  Hebrew  conception,  death  was  a  majestic  angel,  named  Sam- 
ma^l,  standing  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  flying  thence  over  the  earth, 
armed  with  a  sword,  to  obey  the  behests  of  God.  The  Talmudists 
developed  and  dressed  up  the  thought  with  many  details,  half  sublime, 
half  fantastic.  He  strides  through  the  world  at  a  step.  From  the 
soles  of  his  feet  to  his  shoulders  he  b  full  of  eyes.  Every  person  in 
the  moment  of  dying  sees  him;  and  at  the  sight  the  soul  retreats, 
running  through  all  the  limbs,  as  if  asking  permission  to  depart  from 
them.  From  his  naked  sword  fall  three  drops :  one  pales  the  counte- 
nance, one  destroys  the  vitality,  one  causes  the  body  to  decay.  Some 
Rabbins  say  he  bears  a  cup  from  which  the  dying  one  drinks,  or  that 
he  lets  fall  from  the  point  of  his  sword  a  single  acrid  drop  upon  the 
sufferer's  tongue :  this  is  what  is  called  "  tasting  the  bittern esis  of  death.'' 
Here  again,  we  see,  it  is  not  strictly  death  that  is  personified.  The 
embodiment  is  not  of  the  mortal  act,  but  of  the  decree  determining 
that  act.  The  Jewish  angel  of  death  is  not  a  picture  of  death  in  itself, 
but  of  God's  decree  coming  to  the  fated  individual  who  is  to  die. 

The  Greeks  sometimes  depicted  death  and  sleep  as  twin  boys,  one 
black,  one  white,  borne  slumbering  in  the  arms  of  their  mother,  night. 
In  this  instance  the  phenomenon  of  dissolving  unconsciousness  which 
falls  on  mortals,  abstractly  generalized  in  the  mind,  is  then  concretely 
symbolized.  It  is  a  bold  and  happy  stroke  of  artistic  genius;  but  it  in  no 
way  expresses  or  suggests  the  scientific  facts  of  actual  death.  There  is 
also  a  classic  representation  of  death  as  a  winged  boy  with  a  pensive 
brow  and  an  inverted  torch,  a  butterfly  at  his  feet.  This  beautiful 
image,  with  its  affecting  accompaniments,  conveys  to  the  beholder  not 
the  verity,  nor  an  interpretation, of  death,  but  the  sentiments  of  the  sur- 
vivors in  view  of  their  bereavement.  The  sad  brow  denotes  the  grief  of 
the  mourner,  the  winged  insect  the  disembodied  psyche,  the  reversed 
torch  the  descent  of  the  soul  to  the  under-world;  but  the  reality  of  death 
itself  is  nowhere  hinted. 

The  Romans  give  descriptions  of  death  as  a  female  figure  in  dark 
robes,  with  black  wings,  with  ravenous  teeth,  hovering  everywhere,  dart- 
ing here  and  there,  eager  for  prey.  Such  a  view  is  a  personification  of 
the  mysteriousness,  suddenness,  inevitableness,  and  fearfulness,  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  death  in  men's  minds,  rather  than  of  death 
itself.  These  thoughts  are  grouped  into  an  imaginary  being,  whose  sum 
of  attributes  are  then  ignorantly  both  associated  with  the  idea  of  the 
unknown  cause  and  confounded  with  the  visible  effect.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
mere  poetry,  inspired  by  fear  and  unguided  by  philosophy. 

Death  has  been  shown  in  the  guise  of  a  fowler  spreading  his  net, 
setting  his  snares  for  men.  But  this  im^ge  concerns  itself  with  the 
accidents  of  the  subject, — the  unexpectedness  of  the  fatal  blow,  the 
treacherous  springing  of  the  trap, — ^leaving  the  root  of  the  matter  un- 
touched. The  circumstances  of  the  mortal  hour  are  infinitely  varied, 
the  heart  of  the  experience  is  unchangeably  the  same:   there  are  a 
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thousand  modes  of  dying,  but  there  is  only  one  death.  Ever  so  com- 
plete  an  exhibition  of  the  occasions  and  accompaniments  of  an  event  is 
no  explanation  of  what  the  inmost  reality  of  the  event  is. 

The  Norse  conception  of  death  as  a  vast,  cloudy  presence,  darkly 
sweeping  on  its  victims,  and  bearing  them  away  wrapped  in  its  sable 
folds,  is  evidently  a  free  product  of  imagination  brooding  not  so  much 
on  the  distinct  phenomena  of  an  individual  case  as  on  the  melancholy 
mystery  of  the  disappearance  of  men  from  the  familiar  places  that  knew 
them  once  but  miss  them  now.  In  a  somewhat  kindred  manner,  the 
startling  magnificence  of  the  sketch  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  death  on  the 
pale  horse,  is  a  product  of  pure  imagination  meditating  on  the  wholesale 
slaughter  v?hich  was  to  deluge  the  earth  when  God's  avenging  judgments 
fell  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Christians.  But  to  consider  this  murderous 
warrior  on  his  white  charger  as  literally  death,  would  be  as  erroneous  as 
to  imagine  the  bare-armed  executioner  and  the  guillotine  to  be  themselves 
the  death  which  they  inflict.  No  more  appalling  picture  of  death  has 
been  drawn  than  that  by  Milton,  whose  dire  image  has  this  stroke  of 
truth  in  it,  that  its  adumbrate  formlessness  typifies  the  disorganizing 
force  which  reduces  all  cunningly-built  bodies  of  life  to  the  elemental 
wastes  of  being.  The  incestuous  and  miscreated  progeny  of  Sin  is  thus 
delineated : — 


I  <*  The  shape, — 


If  shi^w  it  might  be  callM  that  shape  had  none 

Dtfltinguiflhable  in  member,  Joint,  or  limb. 

Or  snbetance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd, 

For  each  seemM  either,— bhu:k  it  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  ftiriee,  terrible  as  hell, 

And  shook  a  dreadftal  dart :  what  seem'd  his  head 

The  likoneas  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on."  * 

But  the  most  common  personification  of  death  is  as  a  skeleton  brandish- 
ing a  dart ;  and  then  he  is  called  the  grisly  king  of  terrors  ;  and  people 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  him,  as  children  do  at  the  name  of  a 
bugbear  in  the  dark.  What  sophistry  this  is!  It  is  as  if  we  should 
identify  the  trophy  with  the  conqueror,  the  vestiges  left  in  the  track 
of  a  traveller  with  the  traveller  himself.  Death  literally  makes  a 
skeleton  of  man ;  so  man  metaphorically  makes  a  skeleton  of  Death  I 
All  these  representations  of  death,  however  beautiful,  or  pathetic,  or 
horrible,  are  based  on  superficial  appearances,  misleading  analogies,  arbi- 
trary fancies,  perturbed  sensibilities,  not  on  a  firm  hold  of  realities,  in- 
sight of  truth,  and  philosophical  analysis.  They  are  all  to  be  brushed 
aside  as  phantoms  of  nightmare  or  artificial  creations  of  fiction.  Poetry 
has  mostly  rested,  hitherto,  on  no  veritable  foundation  of  science,  but  on 
a  visionary  foundation  of  emotion.  It  has  wrought  upon  flitting,  sensible 
phenomena  rather  than  upon  abiding  substrata  of  facts.  For  example, 
a  tender  Greek  bard  personified  the  life  of  a  tree  as  a  Hamadryad,  the 
moving  trunk  and  limbs  her  undulating  form  and  beckoning  arms,  the 
drooping  boughs  her  hair,  the  rustling  foliage  her  voice.  A  modem  poet. 
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endowed  with  the  same  strength  of  sympathy »  but  acquainted  with  Teg*<. 
table  chemistry,  might  personify  sap  «s  a  pale^  liquid  maiden,  ascending 
through  the  roots  and  veins  to  meet  air,  a  blue  boy  robed,  in  golden 
warmth,  descending  through  the  leaves,  with  a^whisper,  tohec  embrace. 
So  the  personifications  of  death  in  literature,  thus  far,  give  us  no  pene- 
trative glance  into  what  it  really  is,  help  us  to  no^acute  definition  of  it^  but 
poetically  fasten  on  some  feature,  or  accident^  or  emotion,  associated  with  it. 

There  are  in  popular  usage  various  metaphors  to  express  what-is  meant 
by  death.  The  principal  ones  are,  extinction  of  the  vital?  spark,  depart- 
ing, expiring,  cutting  the  thread  of  life,  giving  up  the  ghost,  falling 
asleep.  These  figurative  modes  of  speech  spring  from  extremely  imperfect 
correspondences.  Indeed,  the  unlikenesses  «re  more  important*  and 
more  numerous  than  the  likenesses.  They  are  simply  artifices  to  in- 
dicate what  is  so  deeply  obscure  and-  intangible.  They  do  not  lay  the 
secret  bare,  nor  fiimish  us  any  aid  in  reaching  to  the  true  essence  of  the 
question.  Moreover,  several  of  them)  when  sharply  examined,  involve  a 
fatal  error.  For  example,  upon  the  admitted  supposition  that  in  every 
case  of  dying  the  soul  departs  from  the  body,  still,  this  separation  of  tiie 
soul  from  the  body  is  not  what  constitutes  death.  Death  is  the  state  of  the 
body  when  the  soul  has  left  it.  An  act  is  distinct  from  its  effects.  We 
must,  therefore,  turn  from  the  literary  inquiry  to  the  metaphysical  and 
scientific  method,  to  gain  any  satisfactory  idea  and  definition  of  death. 

A  German  writer  of  extraordinary  acumen  and  audacity  has  said, 
"  Only  before  death,  but  not  in  death,  is  death  death.  Death  is  so  unreal 
a  being  that  he  only  is  when  he  is  not,  and  is  not  when  he  is."'  This — 
paradoxical  and  puzzling  as  it  may  appear — ^is  susceptible  of  quite  lucid 
interpretation  and  defence.  For  death  is,  in  its  naked  significance,  the 
state  of  not-being.  Of  course,  then,  it  has  no  existence  save  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  living.  We  compare  a  dead  person  with  what  he  was  when 
living,  and  instinctively  personify  the  difference  as  death.  Death,  strictly 
analyzed,  is  only  this  abstract  conceit  or  metaphysical  nonentity.  Death, 
therefore,  being  but  a  conception  in  the  mind  of  a  living  person,  when 
that  person  dies  death  ceases  to  be  at  all.  And  thus  the  realization  of 
death  is  the  death  of  death.  He  annihilates  himself,  dying  with  the 
dart  he  drives.  Having  in  this  manner  disposed  of  the  personality  or 
entity  of  death,  it  remains  as  an  effect,  an  event,  a  state.  Accordingly,  the 
question  next  arises.  What  is  death  when  considered  in  this  its  troe  aspect? 

A  positive  must  be  understood  before  its  related  negative  can  be  intel- 
ligible. Bichftt  defined  life  as  the  sum  of  functions  by  which  'death  is 
resisted.  It  is  an  identical  proposition  in  verbal  disguise,  with  the  fault 
that  it  makes  negation  affirmation,  passiveness  action.  -  Death  is  not 
a  dynamic  agency  warring  against  life,  but  simply  an  occurrence.  Life 
is  the  operation  of  an  organizing  force  producing  an  organic  form  accord- 
ing to  an  ideal  type,  and  persistently  preserving 'that  form  amidst  the 
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inoesnnt  molecular  activity  and  change  of  its  constituent  subfitanceL: 
That  operation  of  the  organic  force  "whic^  thus  constitutes  life  is  a  con-> 
tiniious  process  of  waste,  casting  off  the  old  exhausted  matter,  and  of 
replacement  by  assimilation  of  new  material.  The  close  of  this  process 
of  oi^ganifio  metamorphosis  and  desquamation  is  death,  whose*  finality  is 
niter  decomposition,  restoring  all  the  bodily  elements  :to  -the  original 
inorganic  conditions  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  organic  force 
with  which  life  begins  constrains  chemical  affinity  to  'Work  in  special 
modes  for  the  formation  of  special  products:  when  it  is  spent  or  dis-. 
appears,  chemical  affinity  is  at  liberty  to  work  in  its  general  modes ;  and 
that  is  death.  "  Life  is  the  co-ordination  of  actions ;  the  imperfection  of 
the  co-ordination  is  disease,  its  arrest  is  death."  In  other  words,  **  life  is 
the  continuous  ac^ustment  of  relations  in  an  organism  with  .relations  in 
its  environment."  Disturb  that  adjustment,  and  you  have  malady;:  de? 
stroy  it,  and  you  have  death.  Life  is  the  i)erformance  of  functions  by 
an  organism ;  death  is  the  abandonment  of  an  organism  to  the  forces  of 
the  universe.  No  function  can  be  performed  without  a  waste  of  the 
tissue  through  which  it  is  performed :  that  waste  is  repaired  by  the  assi- 
milation of  fresh  nutriment.  In  the  balancing  of  ithese  two  actions  life 
consists.  The  loss  of  their  equipoise  soon  terminates  them  both;  and 
that  is  death.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  scientificaUy  6}>eaking,  to  cause 
death  is  to  stop  "  that  continuous  differentiation  and  integration  of  tissues 
and  of  states  of  consciousness"  constituting  life.'  Death,  therefore,  is 
no  monster,  no  force,  but  the  act  of  completion,  the  state  of  cessation ; 
and  all  the  bugbears  named  death  are  but  poor  phantoms  of  the  fright* 
ened  and  childish  mind. 

Life  consisting  in  the  constant  differentiation  of  the  tissues  by  the 
action  of  oxygen,  and  their  integration  from  the  blastema  ihmished  by 
the  blood,  why  is  not  the  harmony  of  these  processes  preserved  for- 
ever? Why  should  the  relation  between  the  integration  and- disintegra- 
tion going  on  in  the  human  organism  ever  fall  out  of  correspondence 
with  the  relation  between  the  oxygen  and  food  supplied  from  its  environr 
ment?  That  is  to  say,  whence  originated  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
man?  Why  do  we  not  live  immortally  as  we  are?  The  current  reply  is, 
we  die  because  our  first  parent  sinned.  Death  is  a  penalty  inflicted  upon 
the  human  race  because  Adam  disobeyed  his.  Maker's  oommand*.  We 
must  consider  this  theory  a  little* 

The  narrative  in  Genesis,  of  the  creation*  of  ^man  and  of  the  events  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  to.  the  time  of 
Solomon,  three  thousand  years  after  the  alleged  occurrences  it  describes. 
This  portion  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  has  long  been  shown,  is  a  distinct 
document,  marked  by  many  peculiarities,  which  was  inserted  in  its  pre- 
sent place  by  the  compiler  of  the  elder  Hebrew  Scriptures  somewhere 
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between  seven  and  ten  centuries  before  Christ.'  Ewaid  has  fully  demon- 
strated that  the  book  of  Genesis  consists  of  many  separate  fragmentary 
documents  of  different  ages,  arranged  together  by  a  comparatively  late 
hfiind.  Among  the  later  of  these  pieces  is  the  account  of  the. primeval 
pair  in  paradise.  Grotefend  argues,  with  much  force  and  variety  of  evi- 
dence, that  this  story  was  derived  from  a  far  more  ancient  legend-book, 
only  fragments  of  which  remained  when  the  final  collection  was  made 
of  this  portion  of  the  Old  Testament.^  Many  scholars  have  thought  the 
account  was  not  of  Hebrew  origin,  but  was  borrowed  from  the  literary 
traditions  of  some  earlier  Oriental  nation.  RosenmUller,  Von  Bohlen, 
and  others,  say  it  bears  unmistakable  relationship  to  the  Zendavesta 
which  tells  how  Ahriman,  the  old  Serpent,  beguiled  the  first  pair  into  sin 
and  misery.  These  correspondences,  and  also  that  between  the  tree  of 
life  and  the  Zoroastrian  plant  Aom,  which  gives  life  and  will  produce  the 
resurrection,  are  certainly  striking.  Buttmann  sees  in  God's  declaration 
to  Adam,  "  Behold,  I  have  given  you  for  food  every  herb  bearing  seed, 
and  every  tree  in  which  is  fruit  bearing  seed,"  traces  of  a  prohibition  of 
animal  food.  This  was  not  the  vestige  of  a  Hebrew  usage,  but  the  vege- 
tarian tradition  of  some  sect  eschewing  meat,  a  tradition  drawn  from 
South  Asia,  whence  the  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  race  came.'  Gesenius 
says,  "Many  things  in  this  narrative  were  drawn  from  older  Asiatic  tradi- 
tion.'"* Knobel  also  affirms  that  numerous  matters  in  this  relation  were 
derived  from  traditions  of  East  Asian  nations.^  Still,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  the  account  in  Genesis  borrowed  any  thing 
from  abroad.  The  Hebrew  may  as  well  have  originated  such  ideas  as 
anybody  else.  The  Egyptians,  the  Phcenicians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Etruscans,  have  kindred  narratives  held  as  most  ancient  and 
sacred.'  The  Chinese,  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  North  American 
Indians,  also  have  their  legends  of  the  origin  and  altered  fortunes  of  the 
human  race.  The  resemblances  between  many  of  these  stories  are  better 
accounted  for  by  the  intrinsic  similarities  of  the  subject,  of  the  mind,  of 
nature,  and  of  mental  action,  than  by  the  supposition  of  derivation  from 
one  another. 

Regarding  the  Hebrew  narrative  as  an  indigenous  growth,  then,  how 
shall  we  explain  its  origin,  purport,  and  authority?  Of  course  we  cannot 
receive  it  as  a  miraculous  revelation  conveying  infallible  truth.  The 
Bible,  it  is  now  acknowledged,  wa&  not  given  in  the  providence  of  God 
to  teach  astronomy,  geology,  chronology,  and  the  operation  of  organic 
forces,  but  to  help  educate  men  in  morality  and  piety.  It  is  a  religious, 
not  a  scientific,  work.    Some  unknown  Hebrew  poet,  in  the  early  dawn 
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of  remembered  time,  knowing  little  metaphysics  and  less  science,  musing 
upon  the  fortunes  of  man,  his  wickedness,  sorrow,  death,  and  impressed 
with  an  instinctive  conviction  that  things  could  not  always  have  been  so 
casting  about  for  some  solution  of  the  dim,  pathetic  problem,  at  last 
stmck  out  the  beautiful  and  sublime  poem  recorded  in  Genesis,, 
which  has  now  for  many  a  century,  by  Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans, 
been  credited  as  authentic  history.  With  his  own  hands  God  moulds 
from  earth  an  image  in  his  own  likeness,  breathes  life  into  it, — and  new- 
made  man  moves,  lord  of  the  scene,  and  lifts  his  face,  illuminated  with 
soul,  in  submissive  love  to  his  Creator.  Endowed  with  free-will,  after  a 
while  he  violated  his  Maker*s  command:  the  divine  displeasure  was 
awakened,  punishment  ensued,  and  so  rushed  in  the  terrible  host  of  ills 
under  which  we  Bufier.  The  problem  must  early  arise:  the  solution  is, 
to  a  certain  stage  of  thought,  at  once  the  most  obvious  and  the  most 
satisfactory  conceivable.  It  is  the  truth.  Only  it  is  cast  in  imaginative, 
not  scientific,  form,  arrayed  in  emblematic,*  not  literal,  garb.  The 
Greeks  had  a  lofty  poem  by  some  early  unknown  author,  setting  forth 
how  Prometheus  formed  man  of  clay  and  animated  him  with  fire  from 
heaven,  and  how  from  Pandora's  box  the  horrid  crew  of  human  vexa- 
tions were  let  into  the  world.  The  two  narratives,  though  most  unequal 
in  depth  and  dignity,  belong  in  the  same  literary  and  philosophical  cate- 
gory. Neither  was  intended  as  a  plain  record  of  veritable  history,  each 
word  a  naked  fact,  but  as  a  symbol  of  it^  author's  thoughts,  each  phrase 
the  metaphorical  dress  of  a  speculative  idea. 

Eichhorn  maintains,  with  no  slight  plausibility,  that  the  whole  account 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  derived  from  a  series  of  allegorical  pictures 
which  the  author  had  seen,  and  which  he  translated  from  the  language 
of  painting  into  the  language  of  words.  At  all  events,  we  must  take  the 
account  as  symbolic,  a  succession  of  figurative  expressions.  Many  of  the 
best  minds  have  always  so  considered  it,  from  Josephus  to  Origen,  from 
Ambrose  to  Kant.  What,  then,  are  the  real  thoughts  which  the  author 
of  this  Hebrew  poem  on  the  primal  condition  of  man  meant  to  convey 
beneath  his  legendary  forms  of  imagery?  These  four  are  the  essential 
ones.  First,  that  God  created  man ;  secondly,  that  he  created  him  in  a 
state  of  freedom  and  happiness  surrounded  by  blessings ;  third,  that  the 
favored  subject  violated  his  Sovereign's  order;  fourth,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  offence  he  was  degraded  from  his  blessed  condition, 
beneath  a  load  of  retributive  ills.  The  composition  shows  the  character- 
istics of  a  philosopheme  or  a  myth,  a  scheme  of  conceptions  deliberately 
wrought  out  to  answer  an  inquiry,  a  story  devised  to  account  for  an  exist- 
ing fact  or  custom.  The  picture  of  God  performing  his  creative  work  in 
six  days  and  resting  on  the  seventh,  may  have  been  drawn  after  the  sep- 
tenary division  of  time  and  the  religious  separation  of  the  Sabbath,  to 
explain  and  justify  that  observance.  The  creation  of  Eve  out  of  the  side 
of  Adam  was  either  meant  by  the  author  as  an  allegoric  illustration  that 
the  love  of  husband  and  wife  is  the  most  powerful  of  social  bonds,  or  as 
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a  pure  myth  seeking  to  explain  the  incomparable  cleaving  together  of 
husband  and  wife  by  the  entirely  poetic  supposition  that  the  first  woman 
was  taken  out  of  the  first  man,  bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh.  All 
early  literatures  teem  with  exemplifications. of  this  process,— a  sponta* 
neous  secretion  by  the  imagination  to  account  for  some  presenied  phe- 
nomenoxi.  Or  perhaps  this  part  of  the  relation — *'and  he  called  her 
woman  [manness],  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man" — ^may  be  an  in* 
stance  of  those  etymological  myths  with  which  ancient  literature 
abounds.  Woman  is  named  Isha  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man« 
whose  name  is  Ish.  The  barbarous  treatment  the  record  under  oonsidera* 
tion  has  received,  the  utter  baselessness  of  it  in  the  light  of  truth  as 
foundation  for  literal  belief,  find  perhaps  no  fitter  exposure  than  in  the 
fact  that  for  many  centuries  it  was  the  prevalent  faith  of  Christendom 
that  every  woman  has  one  rib  more  than  man,  a  permanent  memorial 
of  the  Divine  theft  from  his  side.  Unquestionably,  there  are  many  good 
persons  now  who,  if  Rich&rd  Owen  should  tell  them  that  man  has  the 
same  number  of  ribs  as  woman,  would  think  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis  and  doubt  his  word  I 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the  serpent  in  this  recital  to  be  in- 
tended as  a  representative  of  Satan.  The  earliest  trace  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  an  anonymous  and  apocryphal 
book  composed  probably  a  thousand  years  later.  What  is  said  of  the 
snake  is  the  most  plainly  mythical  of  all  the  portions.  What  caused 
the  snake  to  crawl  on  his  belly  in  the  dust,  while  other  creatures  walk  on 
feet  or  fly  with  wings?  Why,  the  sly,  winding  creature,  more  subtle,  more 
detestable,  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  deceived  the  first  woman ;  and 
this  is  his  punishment!  Such  was  probably  the  mental  process  in  the 
writer.  To  seek  a  profound  and  true  theological  dogma  in  such  a  state- 
ment is  as  absurd  as  to  seek  it  in  the  classic  myth  that  the  lapwing  with 
his  sharp  beak  chases  the  swallow  because  he  is  the  descendant  of  the 
enraged  Tereus  who  pursued  poor  Frogne  with  a  drawn  sword.  Or,  to 
cite  a  more  apposite  case,  as  well  might  we  seek  a  reliable  historical 
narrative  in  the  following  Greek  myth.  Zeus  once  gave  man  a  remedy 
against  old  age.  He  put  it  on  the  back  of  an  ass  and  followed  on  foot. 
It  being  a  hot  day,  the  ass  grew  thirsty,  and  would  drink'  at  a  fount  which 
a  snake  guarded.  The  cunning  snake  knew  what  precious  burden  the 
ass  bore,  and  would  not,  except  at  the  price  of  it,  let  him  drink.  He 
obtained  the  prize ;  but  with  it,  as  a  punishment  for  his  'trick,  he  inces- 
santly sufifers  the  ass's  thirst.  Thus  the  snake,  casting  his  skin,  annually 
renews  his  youth,  while  man  is  borne  down  by  old  age.'  In  all  these 
cases  the  mental  action  is  of  the  same  kind  in  motive,  method,  and  result. 

The  author  of  the  poem  contained  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis 
does  not  say  that  man  was  made  immortal.    The  implication  plainly  is 
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that  he  was  created  mortal,  taken  from  the  dust  and  naturally  to  return 
again  to  the  dust.  But  by  the  power  of  God  a  tree  was  provided  whose 
fruit  would  immortalize  its  partakers.  The  penalty  of  Adam's  sin 
was  directly,  not  physical  death,  but  being  forced  in  the  sweat  of  his 
Inrow  to  wring  his  subsistence  from  the  sterile  ground  cursed  for  his  sake ;  ■ 
it  was  indirectly  literal  death,  in  that  he  tras  prevented  from  eating  the 
fraitof  the  tree  of  life.  '*Qod  sent  him  out  of  the  garden,  lest  he  eat 
and  live  forever."  He  was  therefore,  according  to  the  narrative,  made 
criginally  subject  to  death ;  but  an  immortalizing  antidote  was  prepared 
lor  him,  which  he  forfeited  by  his  transgression.  That  the. writer 
made  use  of  the  trees  of  life  and  knowledge  as.  embellishing  alle* 
gories  is  moat  probable.  But,  if  not,  he  was  not  the  only  devout  poet 
who,  in  the  early  times,  with  sacred  reverence  believed  the  wonders  the 
inspiring  muse  gave  him  as  from  God.  It  is  not  clear  from,  the  Biblical 
record  that  Adam  was  imagined  the  first  man.  On  the  contrary,  the 
statement  that  Cain  was  afraid  that  those  who  met  him  would  kill  him, 
also  that  be  went  to  the  land  of  Nod  and  took  a  wife  and  builded  a 
oity,  implies  that  there  was  another  and  older  race.  Father  Peyrere 
wrote  a  book,  called  "Prseadamitee,"  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
pointing  out  this  fact  and  arguing  that  there  really  were  men  before 
Adam.  ■  If  science  should  thoroughly  establish  the  truth  of  this  view, 
religion  need  not  suifer;  but  the  common  theology,  inextricably  built 
npon  and  intertangled  with  the  dogma  of  ^  original  sin/'  would  be  hope* 
leesly  ruined.  But  the  leaders  in  the  scientific  world  will  not  on  that 
account  shut  their  eyes  nor  refuse  to  reason.  Ohristians  should  follow 
their  example  of  truth-seeking,  with  a  deeper  faith  in  God,  fearless  of 
results,  but  resolved  upon  reaching  reality. 

It  is  a  very  singular  and  important  fact  that,  from  the  appearance  in 
Genesis  of  the  account  of  the  creation  and  sin  and  punishment  of  the  first 
pair,  not  the  faintest  explicit  allusion  to  it  is  subsequently  found  anywhere  , 
in  literature  until  about  the  time  of  Christ.  Had  it  been  all  along  credited 
in  its  literal  sense,  as  a  divine  revelation,  could  this  be  so  ?  Philo  Judseus 
gives  it  a  thoroughly  figurative  meaning.  He  says,  '*  Adam  was  created 
mortal  in  body,  immortal  in  mind.  Paradise  is  the  soul,  piety  the  tree  of 
life,  diBcriminative  wisdom  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  the  serpent  is  pleasure, 
the  flaming  sword  turning  every  way  is  the  sun  revolving  round  the 
world."**  Jesus  himself  never  once  alludes  to  Adam  or  to  any  part  of  the 
story  of  Eden.  In  the  whole  New  Testament  there  are  but  two  import- 
ant references  to  the  tradition,  both  of  which  are  by  Paul.  He  says,  in 
effect,  "As  through  the  sin  of  Adam  all  are  condemned  unto  death,  so  by 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  all  shall  be  justified  unto  life."  It  is  not 
a  guarded  doctrinal  statement,  but  an  unstudied,  rhetorical  illustration 
of  the  affiliation  of  the  sinful  and  imhappy  generations  of  the  past  with 
their  offending  progenitor,  Adam,  of  the  believing  and  blessed  family  of 
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the  chosen  with  their  redeeming  head,  Christ.  He  does  not  use  the 
word  death  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  prevailingly  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  physical  dissolution,  hut  in  a  hroad,  spiritual  sense,  as  appears, 
for  example, in  these  instances: — ''To  he  carnally-minded  is  death ;"  "The 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death.''  For  the  spiritually-minded  were  not  exempt  from  hodily 
death.  Paul  himself  died  the  hodily  death.  His  idea  of  the  relations 
of  Adam  and  Christ  to  humanity  is  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  other 
passage  already  alluded  to.  It  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
appears  to  he  this.  The  first  man,  Adam,  was  of  the  earth,  earthy,  the 
head  and  representative  of  a  corruptihle  race  whose  flesh  and  hlood  were 
never  meant  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  The  second  man,  Christ 
the  Lord,  soon  to  return  from  heaven,  was  a  quickening  spirit,  head  and 
representative  of  a  risen  spiritual  race  for  whom  is  prepared  the  eternal 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  As  by  the  first  man  came  death,  whose 
germ  is  transmitted  with  the  flesh,  so  by  the  second  man  comes  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  whose  type  is  seen  in  his  glorified  ascension  from 
Hades  to  heaven.  "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive."  Upon  all  the  line  of  Adam  sin  has  entailed,  what  other- 
wise would  not  have  been  known,  moral  death  and  a  disembodied  descent 
to  the  under-world.  But  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  his  resurrection  as  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,  proclaim  to  all  those  that  are  his,  at  his 
speedy  coming,  a  kindred  deliverance  from  the  lower  gloom,  an  inves- 
titure with  spiritual  bodies,  and  an  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
According  to  Paul,  then,  physical  death  is  not  the  retributive  conse- 
<)uence  of  Adam's  sin,  but  is  the  will  of  the  Creator  in  the  law  of  nature^ 
the  sowing  of  terrestrial  bodies  for  the  gathering  of  celestial  bodies,  the 
putting  off  of  the  image  of  the  earthy  for  the  putting  on  of  the  image 
of  the  heavenly.  The  specialty  of  the  marring  and  punitive  inter- 
ference of  sin  in  the  economy  is,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  in  moral 
experience,  the  interpolation,  between  the  fleshly  "  unclothing"  and  the 
spiritual  *'  clothing  upon,"  of  the  long,  disembodied,  subterranean  resi- 
dence, from  the  descent  of  Abel  into  its  palpable  solitude  to  the  ascent 
of  Christ  out  of  its  multitudinous  world.  From  Adam,  in  the  flesh, 
humanity  sinks  into  the  grave-realm ;  from  Christ,  in  the  spirit,  it  shall 
rise  into  heaven.  Had  man  remained  innocent,  death,  considered  as 
change  of  body  and  transition  to  heaven,  would  still  have  been  his  por- 
tion ;  but  all  the  sufiering  and  evil  now  actually  associated  with  death 
would  not  have  been. 

Leaving  the  Scriptures,  the  first  man  appears  in  literature,  in  the 
history  of  human  thought  on  the  beginning  of  our  race,  in  three  forms. 
There  is  the  Mythical  Adam,  the  embodiment  of  poetical  musings,  fanci- 
ful conceits,  and  speculative  dreams ;  there  is  the  Theological  Adam,  the 
central  postulate  of  a  group  of  dogmas,  the  support  of  a  fabric  of  con- 
troversial thouglit,  the  lay-figure  to  fill  out  and  wear  the  hypothetical 
dresses  of  a  doctrinal  system  ;  and  there  is  the  Scientific  Adam,  the  first 
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Bpecimen  of  the  genus  man,  the  supposititious  personage  who,  as  the 
earliest  product,  on  this  grade,  of  the  Creative  organic  force  or  Divine 
energy,  commenced  the  series  of  human  generations.  The  first  is  a 
hypostatized  legend,  the  second  a  metaphysical  personification,  the  third 
a  philosophical  hypothesis.  The  first  is  an  attractive  heap  of  imagina- 
tions, the  next  a  dialectic  mass  of  dogmatisms,  the  last  a  modest  set  of 
theories. 

Philo  says  God  made  Adam  not  from  any  chance  earth,  but  from  a 
carefully-selected  portion  of  the.  finest  and  most  sifted  clay,  and  that, 
as  being  directly  created  by  God,  he  was  superior  to  all  others  generated 
by  men,  the  generations  of  whom  deteriorate  in  each  remove  from  him, 
as  the  attraction  of  a  magnet  weakens  from  the  iron  ring  it  touches  along 
a  chain  of  connected  rings.  The  Rabbins  say  Adam  was  so  large  that 
when  he  lay  down  he  reached  across  the  earth,  and  when  standing  his 
head  touched  the  firmament :  after  his  fall  he  waded  through  the  ocean, 
Orion-like.  Even  a  French  Academician,  Nicolas  Fleurion,  held  that 
Adam  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  and  nine  inches  in  height. 
All  creatures  except  the  angel  Eblis,  as  the  Koran  teaches,  made  obeis- 
ance to  him.  Eblis,  full  of  envy  and  pride,  refused,  and  was  thrust  into 
hell  by  God,  where  he  began  to  plot  the  ruin  of  the  new  race.  One  effect 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  he  ate  was  to  cause  rotten  teeth  in  his  descendants. 
He  remainecl  in  Paradise  but  one  day.  After  he  had  eaten  from  the 
prohibited  tree.  Eve  gave  of  the  fruit  to  the  other  creatures  in  Eden, 
and  they  all  ate  of  it,  and  so  became  mortal,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  phodnix,  who  refused  to  taste  it,  and  consequently  remained 
immortal. 

The  Talmud  teaches  that  Adam  would  never  have  died  had  he  not 
sinned.  The  majority  of  the  Christian  fathers  and  doctors,  from  Tertul- 
lian  and  Augustine  to  Luther  and  Calvin,  have  maintained  the  same 
opinion.  It  has  been  the  orthodox — ^that  is,  the  prevailing— doctrine  of 
the  Church,  afiirmed  by  the  Synod  at  Carthage  in  the  year  four  hundred 
and  eighteen,  and  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred 
and  forty-five.  All  the  evils  which  afflict  the  world,  both  moral  and 
material,  are  direct  results  of  Adam's  sin.  He  contained  all  the  souls 
of  men  in  himself;  and  they  all  sinned  in  him,  their  federal  head  and 
legal  representative.     When  the  fatal  iruit  was  plucked, — 

<*  Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Natnre  from  her  seat, 
Sighing  through  all  har  worlcs,  gave  aigns  of  woe 
That  all  waa  lost." 

Earthquakes,  tempests,  pestilences,  poverty,  war,  the  endless  brood  of 
distress,  ensued.     For  then  were 

'<TamM  aakuice 
The  poles  of  earth  twice  ton  degrees  and  more 
From  the  8an*s  axle,  and  with  labor  poah'd 
Oblique  the  centric  globe." 

Adam's  transcendent  faculties  and  gifts  were  darkened  and  diminished 
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in  his  depraved  posterity,  and  all  base  propensities  let  loose  to  tormentt 
confuse,  and  degrade  them.  We  can  scarcely  form  a  conc^tion  of  the 
genius,  the  beauty,  the  blessedness,  of  the  first  jnan,  say  the  theologians  in 
chorus."  Augustine  declares,  "  The  most  gifted  of  our  time  must  be  con- 
sidered, when  compared  with  Adam  in  genius,  as  tortoises  to  birds  in 
speed."  Adam,  writes  Danie,  **  was  made  from  day,  accomplished  with 
every  gift  that  life  can  teem  with.''  Thomas  Aquinas  teaches  that  "  he 
was  immortal  by  grace  though  not  by  nature,  had  univessal  knowledge, 
fellowshipped  with  angels,  and  saw  God«" .  South,  in  his  famous  sermon 
on  "Man  the  Image  of  God,''  after  an  elaborate  panegyrio  of  the  wondrous 
migesty,  wisdom,  peacefulness,  and  bliss  of  man  before  the  fetlly  exolaima, 
^'Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens  the  rudiments  of 
Paradbel"  Jean  Paul  has  amusingly  burlesqued  these  conceits.  "Adam,- 
in  his  state  of  innocence,  possessed  a  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  universid  and  scholastic  history,  the  several  penal  and  other 
codes  of  law,  and  all  the  old  dead  languages,  as  well  as  the  living.  He 
was,  as  it  were,  a  living  Pegasus  and  Pindus,  a  movable  lodge  of  sublime 
light,  a  royal  literary  society,  a  pocket-seat  of  the  Muses,  and  a  short 
golden  age  of  Louii  the  Fourteenth  I" 

Adam  has  been  called  the  Man  without  a  Navel,  because,  not  being 
bom  of  woman^  there  could  be  no  umbilical  cord  to  cut.  The  thought 
goes  deep^  In  addition  to  the  my thico-theological  pictures  6f  the  mechar 
nical  creation  and  superlative  condition  of  the  first  man,  two  forms  of 
statement  have  been  advanced  by  thoughtful  students  of  nature.  One 
is  the  theory  of  chronol(^icaI  progressive  development ;  the  other  is  the 
theory  of  the  simultaneous  creation  of  organic  families  of  different  spe- 
cies or  typical  forms.  The  advocate  of  the  former  goes  back  along  the 
interminable  vistas  of  geologic  time,  tracing  his  ancestral  line  through 
the  sinking  forms  of  animal  life,  until,  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  he 
sees  a  closed  vesicle  of  structureless  membrane ;  and  this  he  recognises 
as  the  scientific  Adam.  This  theory  has  been  brought  into  fresh  dis- 
cussion by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  rich  and  striking  work  on  the  Origin  of 
Species."  The  other  view  contrasts  widely  with  this,  and  is  not  €ssentialfy 
different  from  the  account  in  Genesis.  It  shows  God  himself  creating 
by  regular  methods,  in  natural  materials,  not  by  a  vicegerent  law,  not 
with  the  anthropomorphiUc  hands  of  an  external  potter.  Every  organized 
fabric,  however  complex,  originates  in  a  single  physiological  cell.  Every 
individual  organism — from  the  simple  plant  known  as  red  snow  to  the 
oak,  from  the  zoophyte  to  man — ^is  developed  from  such  a  cell.  This  is 
unquestionable  scientific  knowledge.  The  phenomenal  process  of  organic 
advancement  is  through  growth  of  the  cell  by  selective  appropriation  of 
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material,  sel^multiplication  of  the  cell,  chemical  transformations  of  the 
pabulum  of  the  cell,  endowment  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues 
produced  by  those  transformations  with  vital  and  psychical  properties. 

But  the  essence  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  question,  Why  does  one  of 
these  simple  cells  become  a  cabbage,  another  a  rat,  another  a  whale, 
another  a  man  ?  Within  the  limits  of  known  observation  during  historic 
time,  every  organism  yields  seed  or  bears  progeny  after  its  own  kind, 
Between  all  neighboring  species  there  are  impassable,  discrete  chasms. 
The  direct  reason,  therefore,  why  one  cell  stops  in  completion  at  any 
given  vegetable  stage,  another  at  a  certain  animal  stage,  is  that  its  pro- 
ducing parent  was  that  vegetable  or  that  animal.  Now,  going  back 
to  the  first  individual  of  each  kind,  which  had  no  determining  parent 
like  itself,  the  theory  of  the  gradually  ameliorating  development  of 
one  species  out  of  the  next  below  it  is  one  mode  of  solving  the 
problem.  Another  mode — more  satisfactory  at  least  to  theologians 
and  their  allies — is  to  conclude  that  God,  the  Divine  Force,  by 
whom  the  life  of  the  universe  is  given,  made  the  world  after  an  ideal 
plan,  including  a  systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  possible  modifica- 
tions. This  plan  was  in  his  thought,  in  the  unity  of  all  its  parts,  from  the 
beginning;  and  the  animate  creation  is  the  execution  of  its  diagrams  in 
organic  life.  Instead  of  the  lineal  extraction  of  the  complicated  scheme 
out  of  one  cell,  there  has  been,  from  epoch  to  epoch,  the  simultaneous 
production  of  all  included  in  one  of  its  sections.  The  Creator,  at  his 
chosen  times,  calling  into  existence  a  multitude  of  cells,  gave  each  one 
the  amount  and  type  of  organic  force  which  would  carry  it  to  the  destined 
grade  and  form.  In  this  manner  may  have  originated,  at  the  same  time, 
the  first  sparrow,  the  first  horse,  the  first  man,~in  short,  a  whole  circle 
of  congeners. 

"The  groMy  clods  now  calved ;  now  half  appeared 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
Ilia  hinder  parts,  then  springs  as  broke  Ircnn  bonds, 
And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane.** 

Each  creature,  therefore,  would  be  distinct  from  others  from  the  first. 
"  Man,  though  rising  from  not-man,  came  forth  sharply  defined.''  The 
races  thus  originated  in  their  initiative  representatives  by  the  creative 
power  of  God,  thenceforth  possess  in  themselves  the  power,  each  one,  in 
the  generative  act,  to  put  its  typical  dynamic  stamp  upon  the  primordial 
cells  of  its  immediate  descendants.  Adam,  then,  was  a  wild  man,  cast 
in  favoring  conditions  of  climate,  endowed  with  the  same  faculties  as 
now,  only  not  in  so  high  a  degree.  For,  by  his  peculiar  power  of  formt- 
ing  habits,  accumulating  experience,  transmitting  acquirements  and 
tendencies,  he  has  slowly  risen  to  his  present  state  with  all  its  wealth  of 
wisdom,  arts,  and  comforts. 

By  either  of  these  theories,  that  of  Darwin,  or  that  of  Agassiz,  man, 
the  head  of  the  great  organic  family  of  the  earth, — ^and  it  matters  not 
At  all  whether  there  were  only  one  Adam  and  £ve,  or  whether  each 
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separate  race  had  its  own  Adams  and  Eves,^*  not  merely  a  solitary  jMur, 
but  simultaneous  hundreds^-^man,  physically  considered,  is  indistinguish- 
ably  included  in  the  creative  plan  under  the  same  laws  and  forces,  and 
visibly  subject  to  the  same  destination,  as  the  lower  animals.  He  starts 
with  a  cell  as  they  do,  grows  to  maturity  by  assimilative  organization  and 
endowing  transformation  of  foreign  nutriment  as  they  do,  his  life  is  a 
continuous  process  of  waste  and  repair  of  tissues  as  theirs  is,  and  there 
is,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  no  conceivable  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  subject  to  physical  death  as  they  are.  They  have  always  beea 
subject  to  death, — ^which,  therefore,  is  an  aboriginal  constituent  of  the 
Creative  plan.  It  has  been  estimated,  upon  data  furnished  by  scientific 
observation,  that  since  the  appearance  of  organic  life  on  earth,  millions 
of  years  ago,  animals  enough  have  died  to  cover  all  the  lands  of  the 
globe  with  their  bones  to  the  height  of  three  miles.  Consequently,  the 
historic  commencement  of  death  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  sin  of  man. 
We  shall  discover  it  as  a  necessity  in  the  first  organic  cell  that  was  ever 
formed. 

The  spherule  of  force  which  is  the  primitive  basis  of  a  cell  spends 
itself  in  the  discharge  of  its  work.  In  other  words,  'Hhe  amount  of 
vital  action  which  can  be  performed  by  each  living  cell  has  a  definite 
limit.''  When  that  limit  is  reached,  the  exhausted  cell  is  dead.  To 
state  the  fact  differently:  no  function  can  be  performed  without  "the 
disintegration  of  a  certain  amount  of  tissue,  whose  components  are  then 
removed  as  effete  by  the  excretory  processes."  This  final  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  a  cell  of  its  modification  of  force  is  the  act  of  molecular 
death,  the  germinal  essence  of  all  decay.  That  this  organic  law  should 
rule  in  every  living  structure  is  a  necessity  inherent  in  the  actual  con^ 
ditions  of  the  creation.  And  wherever  we  look  in  the  realm  of  physical 
man,  even  "from  the  red  outline  of  beginning  Adam"  to  the  amorphous 
adipocere  of  the  last  corpse  when  fate's  black  curtain  falls  on  our  race, 
we  shall  discern  death.  For  death  is  the  other  side  of  life.  Life  and 
death  are  the  two  hands  with  which  the  organic  power  works. 

The  threescore  simple  elements  known  to  chemists  die, — ^that  is,  sur- 
render their  peculiar  powers  and  properties,  and  enter  into  new  com- 
binations to  produce  and  support  higher  forms  of  life.  Otherwise  these 
inorganic  elemental  wastes  would  be  all  that  the  material  universe  could 
show.  The  simple  plant  consists  of  single  cells,  which,  in  its  develop- 
ment, give  up  their  independent  life  for  the  production  of  a  more  exalted 
vegetable  form.  The  formation  of  a  perfectly  organized  plant  is  made 
possible  only  through  the  continuous  dying  and  replacement  of  its  oells. 
Similarly,  in  the- development  of  an  animal,  the  constituent  cells  die  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  creature;  and  the  more  perfect  the  animal  the 
greater  the  subordination  of  the  parts.     The  cells  of  the  human  body 


1*  Tho  DiTeralty  of  Origbi  of  Uie  nanuin  Kacos,  by  Louis  Aganli,  Christiiui  Examiner,  July, 
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.are  inceflsantly  dying,  being  borne  off  and  replaced.  The  epidermis  or 
.  Karf-«kin  ib  made  of  millions  of  insensible  scales,  consisting  of  former  * 
cells  which  have  died  in  order  with  their  dead  bodies  to  build  this 
guardian  wall  around  the  tender  inner  parts.  Thus,  death,  operating 
within  the  individual,  seen  in  the  light  of  natural  science,  is  a  necessity, 
is  purely  a  form  of  self-surrendering  beneficence,  is,  indeed,  but  a  hidden 
and  indirect  process  and  completion  of  life.** 

And  is  not  the  death  of  the  total  organism  just  as  needful,  just  as 
benignant,  as  the  death  of  the  component  atoms  ?  Is  it  not  the  same 
law,  still  expressing  the  same  meaning  7  The  chemical  elements  wherein 
individuality  is  wanting,  as  Wagner  says,  die  that  vegetable  bodies  may 
live.  Individual  vegetable  bodies  die  that  new  individuals  of  the  species 
may  live,  and  that  they  may  supply  the  conditions  for  animals  to  live. 
The  individual  beast  dies  that  other  individuals  of  his  species  may  live, 
and  also  for  the  good  of  man.  The  plant  lives  by  the  elements  and  by 
other  plants:  the  animal  lives  by  the  elements,  by  the  plants,  and  by 
other  animals :  man  lives  and  reigns  by  the  service  of  the  elements,  of 
the  plants,  and  of  the  animals.  The  individual  man  dies — ^if  we  may 
trust  the  law  of  analogy — for  the  good  of  his  species,  and  that  he  may 
furnish  the  conditions  for  the  development  of  a  higher  life  elsewhere. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that,  if  individuals  did  not  die,  new  individuals  could 
not  live,  because  there  would  not  be  room.  It  is  also  equally  evident  that, 
if  individuals  did  not  die,  they  could  never  have  any  other  life  than  the 
present.  The  foregoing  considerations,  fathomed  and  appreciated,  trans- 
form the  institution  of  death  from  caprice  and  punishment  into  necessity 
and  benignity.  In  the  timid  sentimentalist's  view,  death  is  horrible. 
Nature  unrolls  the  chart  of  organic  existence,  a  convulsed  and  lurid  list 
of  murderers,  from  the  spider  in  the  window  to  the  tiger  in  the  jungle, 
from  the  shark  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  eagle  against  the  floor  of 
the  sky.  As  the  perfumed  fop,  in  an  interval  of  reflection,  gazes  at  the 
spectacle  through  his  dainty  eyeglass,  the  prospect  swims  in  blood  and 
glares  with  the  ghastly  phosphorus  of  corruption,  and  he  shudders  with 
sickness.  In  the  philosophical  naturalist's  view,  the  dying  panorama  is 
wholly  different.  Carnivorous  violence  prevents  more  pain  than  it  in- 
flicts; the  wedded  laws  of  life  and  death  wear  the  solemn  beauty  and 
wield  the  merciful  functions  of  God;  all  is  balanced  and  ameliorating; 
above  the  slaughterous  struggle  safely  soar  the  dove  and  the  rainbow ;  qui 
of  the  chamel  blooms  the  rose  to  which  the  nightingale  sings  love ;  nor 
»  there  poison  which  helps  not  health,  nor  destruction  which  supplies 
not  creation  with  nutriment  for  greater  good  and  joy. 

By  painting  such  pictures  as  that  of  a  woman  with  "Sin"  written  on 
her  forehead  in  great  glaring  letters,  giving  to  Death  a  globe  entwined  by 
a  seriient,— or  that  of  Death  as  a  skeleton,  waving  a  black  banner  over 
the  world  and  sounding  through  a  trumpet,  "  Woe,  woe  to  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  earth  I"  by  interpreting  the  great  event  as  punishment  in* 
stead  of  fulfilment,  extermination  instead  of  transition, — ^men  have  ela- 
borated, in  the  faith  of  their  imaginations,  a  melodramatic  death  which 
nature  never  made.  Truly,  to  the  capable  observer,  death  bears  the 
double  aspect  of  necessity  and  benignity :  necessity,  because  it  is  an 
ultimate  fact,  as  the  material  world  is  made,  that,  since  organic  action 
implies  expenditure  of  force,  the  modicum  of  force  given  to  any  physical 
organization  must  finally  be  spent;  benignity,  because  a  bodily  immor- 
tality on  earth  would  both  prevent  all  the  happiness  of  perpetually-rising 
millions  and  be  an  unspeakable  curse  upon  its  possessors. 

The  benevolence  of  death  appears  from  this  fact, — that  it  boundlessly 
multiplies  the  numbers  who  can  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  life.  It  calls 
up  ever  fresh  generations,  with  wondering  eyes  and  eager  appetites,  to  the 
perennial  banquet  of  existence.  Had  Adam  not  sinned  and  been  ex- 
pelled from  Paradise,  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  thought,  the  fixed 
number  of  saints  foreseen  by  God  would  have  been  reached  and  then  no 
more  would  have  been  bom.**  Such  would  have  been  the  necessity, 
there  being  no  death.  But,  by  the  removal  of  one  company  as  they  grow 
tired  and  sated,  room  is  made  for  a  new  company  to  approach  and  ei^oy 
the  ever-renewing  spectacle  and  feast  of  the  world.  Thus  all  the  delight- 
ful boons  life  has,  instead  of  being  cooped  within  a  little  stale  circle,  are 
ceaselessly  diffused  and  increased.  Vivacious  claimants  advance,  see 
what  is  to  be  seen,  partake  of  what  is  furnished,  are  satisfied,  and  retire; 
and  their  places  are  immediately  taken  by  hungiy  successors.  Thus  the 
torch  of  life  is  passed,  briskly,  with  picturesque  and  stimulating  effect, 
along  the  manifold  race  of  running  ages,  instead  of  smouldering  stag- 
nantly forever  in  the  moveless  grasp  of  one.  The  amount  of  enjoyment, 
the  quantity  of  conscious  experience,  gained  from  any  given  exhibition 
by  a  million  persons  to>  each  of  whom  it  is  successively  shown  for  one 
hour,  is,  beyond  all.  question,  immensely  greater  and  keener  than  one 
person  could  have  from  it  in.  a  million  hours.  The  generations  of  men 
seem  like  fire-flies,  glittering  down  the  dark  lane  of  History ;  but  each 
swarm  had  its  happy  turn,  fulfilled  its  hour,  and  rightfully  gave  way  to 
its  followers.  The  disinterested  beneficence  of  the  Creator  ordains  that 
the  same  plants,  insects,  men,  shall  not  unsurrenderingly  monopolize  and 
stop  the  bliss  of  breath.  Death  is  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  love  rever- 
berated from  the  limit  of  life. 

The  cumulative  fund  of  human  experience,  the  sensitive  affiliating 
line  of  history,  like  a  cerebral  cord  of  personal  identity  traversing  the 
centuries,  renders  a  continual  succession  of  generations  equivalent  to  the 
endless  existence  of  one  generation ;  but  with  this  mighty  difference, — 
that  it  preserves  all  the  edge  and  spice  of  novelty.  For  consider  what 
would  be  the  result  if  death  were  abolished  and  men  endowed  with  an 
earthly  immortality.     At  first  they  might  rejoice,  and  think  their  last, 

»  Avgvstine,  Op.  Imp.  lii.  108. 
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dreadest  enemy  destroyed.  But  what  a  mistake  I  In  the  first  place, 
since  none  are  to  be  removed  from  the  earth,  of  course  none  must  come 
into  it.  The  space  and  material  are  all  wanted  by  those  now  in  pos- 
session. All  are  soon  mature  men  and  women, — ^not  another  infant 
ever  to  hang  upon  a  mother's  breast  or  be  lifted  in  a  father's  arms.  All 
the  prattling  music,  fond  cares,  yearning  love,  and  gushing  joys  and 
hopes  associated  with  the  rearing  of  children,  gone  1  What  a  stupendous 
fragment  is  stricken  from  the  fabric  of  those  enriching  satisfactions 
which  give  life  its  truest  value  and  its  purest  charm !  Ages  roll  on.  They 
see  the  same  everlasting  faces,  confront  the  same  returning  phenomena, 
engage  in  the  same  worn-out  exercises,  or  lounge  idly  in  the  unchange- 
able conditions  which  bear  no  stimulant  which  they  have  not  exhausted. 
Thousands  of  years  pass.  They  have  druiik  every  attainable  spring  of 
knowledge  dry.  Not  a  prize  stirs  a  pulse.  All  pleasures,  permutated  till 
ingenuity  is  baffled,  disgust  them.  No  terror  startles  them.  No  possible 
experiment  remains  untried;  nor  is  there  any  unsounded  fortune  left. 
No  dim  marvels  and  boundless  hopes  beckon  them  with  resistless  lures 
into  the  future.  They  have  no  future.  One  everlasting  now  is  their  all,  . 
At  last  the  incessant  repetition  of  identical  phenomena,  the  unmitigated 
sameness  of  things,  the  eternal  monotony  of  affairs,  become  unutterably 
burdensome  and  horrible.  Full  of  loathing  and  immeasurable  ^Ettigue,  a 
weariness  like  the  weight  of  a  universe  oppresses  them ;  and  what  would 
they  not  give  for  a  change  I  any  thing  to  break  the  nightmare-spell 
of  ennui, — to  fling  off  the  dateless  flesh, — to  die, — to  pass  into  some  un- 
guessed  realm, — ^to  lie  down  and  sleep  forever:  it  would  be  the  infinite 
boon ! 

Take  away  from  man  all  that  is  dependent  on,  or  interlinked  with,  the 
appointment  of  death,  and  it  would  make  such  fundamental  alterations 
of  his  constitution  and  relations  that  he  would  no  longer  be  man.  It 
would  leave  us  an  almost  wholly  different  race.  If  it  is  a  divine  boon 
that  men  should  be,  then  death  is  a  good  to  us ;  for  it  enables  us  to  be 
men.  Without  it  there  would  neither  be  husband  and  wife,  nor  parent 
and  child,  nor  family  hearth  and  altar ;  nor,  indeed,  would  hardly  any 
thing  be  as  it  is  now.  The  existent  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  soul 
would  comprise  all.  And  when  the  jaded  individual,  having  mastered 
and  exhausted  this  finite  sum,  looked  in  vain  for  any  thing  new  or 
further,  the  world  would  be  a  hateful  dungeon  to  him,  and  life  an  awful 
doom ;  and  how  gladly  he  would  give  all  that  lies  beneath  the  sun's  golden 
round  and  top  of  sovereignty  to  migrate  into  some  untried  region  and 
state  of  being,  or  even  to  renounce  existence  altogether  and  lie  down 
forever  in  the  attractive  slumber  of  the  gravel  Without  death,  man- 
kind would  undergo  the  fate  of  Sisyphus, — ^no  future,  and  in  the  present 
the  oppression  of  an  intolerable  task  with  an  aching  vacuum  of  motive. 
The  certainty  and  the  mystery  of  death  create  the  stimulus  and  the 
romance  of  life.  Give  the  human  race  an  earthly  immortality,  and 
you  exclude  them  from  every  thing  greater  and  diviner  than  the  earth 
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affords.  Who  could  consent  to  that  ?  Take  away  death,  and  a  brazen 
wall  girds  in  our  narrow  life,  against  which,  if  we  remained  men,  we 
should  dash  and  chafe  in  the  climax  of  our  miserable  longing,  as  the 
caged  lion  or  eagle  beats  against  his  bars. 

The  gift  of  an  earthly  immortality  conferred  on  a  single  person — a  boon 
which  thoughtless  myriads  would  clasp  with 'frantic  triumph — ^would 
prove,  perhaps,  a  still  more  fearful  curse  than  if  distributed  over  the  whole 
species.  Retaining  his  human  affections,  how  excruciating  and  remediless 
his  grief  must  be,  to  be  so  cut  off  from  all  equal  community  of  experience 
and  destiny  with  mankind, — ^to  see  all  whom  he  loves,  generation  after 
generation,  fading  away,  leaving  him  alone,  to  form  new  ties  again  to  be 
lissolved, — ^to  watch  his  beloved  ones  growing  old  and  infirm,  while  he 
stands  without  a  change !  His  love  would  be  left,  in  agony  of  melan- 
choly grandeur,  "a  solitary  angel  hovering  over  a  universe  of  tombs" 
on  the  trcmulouB  wings  of  memory  and  grief,  those  wings  incapacitated, 
by  his  madly-coveted  prerogative  of  deathlessness,  ever  to  move  from 
above  the  sad  rows  of  funereal  urns.  Zanoni,  in  Bulwer's  magnificent 
conception,  says  to  Viola,  "The  flower  gives  perfume  to  the  rock  on 
whose  breast  it  grows.  A  little  while,  and  the  flower  is  dead ;  but  the  rock 
still  endures,  the  snow  at  its  breast,  the  sunshine  on  its  summit."  A 
deathless  individual  in  a  world  of  the  dying,  joined  with  them  by  ever- 
bereaved  affections,  would  be  the  wretchedest  creature  conceivable.  As 
no  man  ever  yet  prayed  for  any  thing  he  would  pray  to  be  released,  to 
embrace  dear  objects  in  his  arms  and  float  away  with  them  to  heaven,  or 
even  to  lie  down  with  them  in  the  kind  embrace  of  mother  earth.  And 
if  he  had  no  affections,  but  lived  a  stoic  existence,  exempt  from  every 
sympathy,  in  impassive  solitude,  he  could  not  be  happy,  he  would  not  be 
man :  he  must  be  an  intellectual  marble  of  thought  or  a  monumental 
mystery  of  woe. 

Death,  therefore,  is  benignity.  When  men  wish  there  were  no  such 
appointed  event,  they  are  deceived,  and  know  not  what  they  wish. 
Literature  furnishes  a  strange  and  profound,  though  wholly  uninten- 
tional, confirmation  of  this  view.  Every  form  in  which  literary  genius 
has  set  forth  the  conception  of  an  earthly  immortality  represents 
it  as  an  evil.  This  is  true  even  down  to  Swift's  painful  account  of 
the  Struldbrugs  in  the  island  of  Laputa.  The  legend  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,^  one  of  the  most  marvellous  products  of  the  human  mind  in  ima- 
ginative literature,  is  terrific  with  its  blazoned  revelation  of  the  contents 
of  an  endless  life  on  earth.  This  story  has  been  embodied,  with  great 
variety  of  form  and  motive,  in  more  than  a  hundred  works.  Every  one 
is,  without  the  writer's  intention,  a  disguised  sermon  of  gigantic  force 
on  the  benignity  of  death.  As  in  classic  fable  poor  Tithdn  became  im- 
mortal in  the  dawning  arms  of  Eds  only  to  lead  a  shrivelled,  joyless, 


K  bibliographical  notice  of  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  by  PiriU  Locroiz ;   trans,  into 
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repulsive  existence ;  and  the  fair  young  witch  of  OumsB  had  ample  cause 
to  regret  that  ever  Apollo  granted  her  request  for  as  many  years  as  she 
held  grains  of  dust  in  her  hand ;  and  as  all  tales  of  successful  alchemists 
or  Rosicnicians  concur  in  depicting  the  result  to  be  utter  disappoint- 
ment and  revulsion  from  the  accursed  prize ;  we  may  take  it  as  evidence 
of  a  spontaneous  conviction  in  the  depths  of  human  nature— a  conviction 
sure  to  be  brought  out  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  describe  in 
life  an  opposite  thought — that  death  is  benign  for  man  as  he  ia  constituted 
and  related  on  earth.  The  voice  of  human  nature  speaks  truth  through 
the  lips  of  Cicevo,  saying,  at  the  close  of  his  essay  on  Old  Age,  **  Q^od9i 
wni  tumus  hnmortaleafuturi,  iatneii  exsdngui  kotnini  suo  tempore  optabile  est.** 

In  a  conversation  at  the  house  oC  Sappho,  a  discussion  once  arose  upon 
the  question  whether  death  was  a  blessing  or  an  evil.  Some  maintained 
the  former  alternative;  but  Sappho  victoriously  closed  the  debate  by 
saying.  If  it  were  a  blessing  to  die,  the  immortal  gods  would  experience 
it.  The  gods  live  forever:  therefore,  death  is  an  evil."  The  reasoning 
was  plausible  and  brilliant.  Yet  its  sophistry  is  complete.  To  men, 
conditioned  as  they  are  in  this  world,  death  may  be  the  greatest  blessing ; 
while  ta  the  gods,  conditioned  so  difierently,  it  may  have  no  similar 
application.  Because  an  earthly  eternity  in  the  flesh  would  be  a  fright- 
ful calamity,  is  no  reason  why  a  heavenly  eternity  in  the  spirit  would  be 
other  than  a  blissful  inheritance.  Thus  the  remonstrance  which  may  be 
fallaciously  based  on  some  of  the  foregoing  considerations — namely,  that 
they  would  equally  make  it  appear  that  the  immortality  of  man  in  any 
condition  would  be  undesirable — ^is  met.  A  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
facts  of  the  present  scene  of  things,  of  course,  will  not  apply  to  a  scene 
inconceivably  different.  Those  whose  only  bodies  are  their  minds  may 
be  fetterless,  happy,  leading  a  wondrous  life,  beyond  our  deepest  dream 
and  farthest  fancy,  and  eternally  free  from  trouble  or  satiety. 

Death  is  to  us,  while  we  live,  what  we  think  it  to  be.  If  we  confront 
it  with  analytic  and  defiant  eye,  it  is  that  nothing  which  ever  ceases  in 
f>eginning  to  be.  If,  letting  the  superstitious  senses  tyrannize  over  us 
and  cow  our  better  part  of  man,  we  crouch  before  the  imagination  of  it, 
it  assumes  the  shape  of  the  skeleton-monarch  who  takes  the  world  for 
his  empire,  the  electric  fluid  for  his  chariot,  and  time  for  his  sceptre. 
In  the  contemplation  of  death,  hitherto,  fancy  inspired  by  fear  has  been 
by  far  too  much  the  prominent  faculty  and  impulse.  The  literature  of 
the  subject  is  usually  ghastly,  appalling,  and  absurd,  with  point  of  view 
varying  from  that  of  the  credulous  Hindu,  personifying  death  as  a 
monster  with  a  million  mouths  devouring  all  creatures  and  licking  them 
in  hill  flaming  lips  as  a  fire  devours  the  moths  or  as  the  sea  swallows  the 
torrents ,'"  to  that  of  the  atheistic  German  dreamer,  who  converts  nature 
into  an  immeasurable  corpse  worked  by  galvanic  forces,  and  that  of  the 

IT  Fragment  X.    Quoted  in  Hnre*i  Hist.  Lit.  Greece,  book  iii.  chap.  y.  Beet.  18. 
u  Thomflon**  trans,  of  Bhagavad  Oita,  p.  77. 
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bold  French  philosopher,  Carnot,  whose  speculations  have  led  to  the 
theory  that  the  sun  will  finally  expend  all  its  heat,  and  constellated  life 
cease,  as  the  solar  system  hangs,  like  a  dead  orrery,  ashy  and  spectral, 
the  ghost  of  what  it  was.    So  the  extravagant  author  of  Festus  says, — 

*'  God  tore  the  glory  from  the  aan'ii  bitwd  bntw 
And  flung  the  lUmiDg  scalp  away.** 

The  subject  should  be  viewed  by  the  unclouded  intellect,  guided  by 
serene  faith,  in  the  light  of  scientific  knowledge.  Then  death  is  re- 
vealed, first,  as  an  organic  necessity  in  the  primordial  life-cell ;  secondly, 
as  the  cessation  of  a  given  form  of  life  in  its  completion;  thirdly,  as  a 
benignant  law,  an  expression  of  the  Creator's  love;  fourthly,  as  the  inaugu- 
rating condition  of  another  form  of  Jife.  What  we  are  to  refer  to  sin. 
is  all  the  seeming  lawlessness  and  untimeliness  of  death.  Had  not  men 
sinned,  all  would  reach  a  good  age  and  pass  away  without  suffering. 
Death  is  benignant  necessity ;  the  irregularity  and  pain  associated  with 
it  are  an  inherited  punishment.  ^  Finally,  it  is  a  condition  of  improve- 
ment in  life.  Death  is  the  incessant  touch  with  which  the  artist. 
Nature,  is  bringing  her  works  to  perfection. 

Physical  death  is  experienced  by  man  in  common  with  the  brute. 
Upon  grounds  of  physiology  there  is  no  greater  evidence  for  man's 
spiritual  survival  through  that  overshadowed  crisis  than  there  is  for  the 
brute's.  And  on  grounds  of  sentiment  man  ought  not  to  shrink  from 
sharing  his  open  future  with  these  mute  comrades.  Des  Cartes  and 
Malebranche  taught  that  animals  are  mere  machines,  without  souls, 
worked  by  God's  arbitrary  power.  Swedenborg  held  that  "  the  souls  of 
brutes  are  extinguished  with  their  bodies." *"  Leibnitz,  by  his  doctrine 
of  eternal  monads,  sustains  the  immortality  of  all  creatures.  Coleridge 
defended  the  same  idea.  Agossiz,  with  much  power  and  beauty,  advocates 
the  thought  that  animals  as  well  as  men  have  a  future  Hfe.^  The  old 
traditions  affirm  that  at  least  four  beasts  have  been  translated  toiieaven ; 
namely,  the  ass  that  spoke  to  Balaam,  the  white  foal  that  Christ  rode 
into  Jerusalem,  the  steed  Borak  that  bore  Mohammed  on  his  famous 
night-journey,  and  the  dog  that  wakened  the  Seven  Sleepers.  To  recognise, 
as  Goethe  did,  brothers  in  the  green-wood  and  in  the  teeming  air, — to 
sympathize  with  all  lower  forms  of  life,  and  hope  for  them  an  open 
range  of  limitless  possibilities  in  the  hospitable  home  of  God, — ^is  surely 
more  becoming  to  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  or  a  Christian,  than  that  cai^eless 
scorn  which  commonly  excludes  them  from  regard  and  contemptu- 
ously leaves  them  to  annihilation.  This  subject  has  been  genially  treated 
by  Richard  Dean  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Future  Life  of  Brutes." 

But  on  moral  and  psychological  grounds  the  distinction  is  vast  between 
the  dying  man  and  the  dying  brute.  Bretschneider,  in  a  beautiful  ser- 
mon on  this  point,  specifies  four  particulars.    Man  foresees  and  provides 

^     -m  ■ ■»  ■  -  "■ ■ ■ 

w  OntUnea  of  the  Infinite,  chap.  1{.  aect.  ir.  13. 

»  Goutribations  to  the  Natural  Hlatory  of  the  United  States,  toL  1.  pp.  64-M. 
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for  his  death :  the  brute  does  not.  Man  dies  with  unrecompensed  merit 
and  guilt :  the  brute  does  not.  Man  dies  with  faculties  and  powers  fitted 
for  a  more  perfect  state  of  existence :  the  brute  does  not.  Man  dies 
with  the  expectation  of  another  life :  the  brute  does  not.  Three  con- 
trasts may  be  added  to  these.  Fir^t,  man  desires  to  die  amidst  his  fel- 
lows: the  brute  creeps  away  by  himself,  to  die  in  solitude.  Secondly, 
man  inters  his  dead  with  burial-rites,  rears  a  memorial  over  them,  che- 
rishes recollections  of  them  which  often  change  his  subsequent  character : 
but  who  ever  heard  of  a  deer  watching  over  an  expiring  comrade,  a  deer- 
funeral  winding  along  the  green  glades  of  the  forest?  The  barrows  of 
Norway,  the  mounds  of  Yucatan,  the  mummy-pits  of  Memphis,  the  rural 
cemeteries  of  our  own  day,  speak  the  human  thoughts  of  sympathetic 
reverence  and  posthumous  survival,  typical  of  something  superior  to 
dust.  Thirdly,  man  often  makes  death  an  active  instead  of  a  passive 
experience,  his  will  as  it  is  his  fate,  a  victory  instead  of  a  defeat.'^  As 
Mirabeau  sank  towards  his  end,  he  ordered  them  to  pour  perfumes  and 
Toses  on  him,  and  to  bring  music ;  and  so,  with  the  air  of  a  haughty 
conqueror,  amidst  the  volcanic  smoke  and  thunder  of  reeling  France, 
his  giant  spirit  went  forth.  The  patriot  is  proud  to  lay  his  body  a  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  his  country's  weal.  The  philanthropist  rejoices  to  spend 
himself  without  pay  in  a  noble  cause, — to  offer  up  his  life  in  the  service 
of  his  fellow-men.  Thousands  of  generous  students  have  given  their 
lives  to  science  and  clasped  death  amidst  their  trophied  achievements. 
Who  can  count  the  confessors  who  have  thought  it  bliss  and  glory  to  be 
martyrs  for  truth  and  God  ?  Creatures  capable  of  such  deeds  must  in- 
herit eternity.  Their  transcendent  souls  step  from  their  rejected  man- 
sions through  fhe  blue  gateway  of  the  air  to  the  lucid  palace  of  the  stars. 
Any  meaner  allotment  would  be  discordant  and  unbecoming  their  rank. 
Contemplations  like  these  exorcise  the  spectre-host  of  the  brain  and 
quell  the  horrid  brood  of  fear.  The  noble  purpose  of  self-sacrifice 
enables  us  to  smile  upon  the  grave,  "  as  some  sweet  clarion's  breath  stirs 
the  soldier's  scorn  of  danger."  Death  parts  with  its  false  frightfulness, 
puts  on  its  true  beauty,  and  becomes  at  once  the  evening  star  of  memory 
and  the  morning  star  of  hope,  the  Hesper  of  the  sinking  flesh,  the  Phos- 
phor of  the  rising  soul.  Let  the  night  come,  then :  it  shall  be  welcome. 
And,  as  we  gird  our  loins  to  enter  the  ancient  mystery,  we  will  exclaim, 
with  vanishing  voice,  to  those  we  leave  behind, — 

**  Though  I  Btoop 
Into  a  dark  trem«ndoas  lea  of  cloud, 
It  la  but  fi*r  <i  tijoa     J  p:em  3oi1-a  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast:  its  splendor,  soon  or  lata. 
Will  pierce  the  gloom :  I  ahall  emerge  somewhere.*' 


■  Umbreit,  ttber  das  Bterben  als  einen  Akt  menfchlich-persUnllcher  Selbetst&ndigkeit.    Btndien 
and  Kritiken,  1837. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

GROUNDS  OF  THE  BELIEF  IN  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  chapter  to  describe  the  originating 
supports  of  the  common  belief  in  a  future  life ;  not  to  probe  the  depth 
and  test  the  value  of  the  various  grounds  out  of  which  the  doctrine 
grows,  but  only  to  give  a  descriptive  sketch  of  what  they  are,  and  a  view 
of  the  process  of  growth.  The  objections  urged  by  unbelievers  belong 
to  an  open  discussion  of  the  question  of  immortality,  not  to  an  illustrar 
tive  statement  of  the  suggesting  grounds  on  which  the  popular  belief 
rests.  When,  after  sufficient  investigation,  we  ask  ourselves  from  what 
causes  the  almost  universal  expectation  of  another  life  springs,  and  by 
what  influences  it  is  nourished,  we  shall  not  find  adequate  answer  in  less 
than  four  words:  feeling,  imagination,  faith,  and  reflection.  The  doo- 
trine  of  a  future  life  for  man  has  been  created  by  the  combined  force  of 
instinctive  desire,  analogical  observation,  prescriptive  authority,  and 
philosophical  speculation.  These  are  the  four  pillars  on  Which  the  soul 
builds  the  temple  of  its  hopes;  or  the  four  glasses  through  which  it 
looks  to  see  its  eternal  heritage. 

First,  it  is  obvious  that  man  is  endowed  at  once  with  foreknowledge  of 
death  and  with  a  powerful  love  of  life.  It  is  not  a  love  of  being  here ; 
for  he  often  loathes  the  scene  around  him.  It  is  a  love  of  self-possessed 
existence;  a  love  of  his  own  soul  in  its  central  consciousness  and 
bounded  royalty.  This  is  an .  inseparable  element  of  his  very  entity. 
Crowned  with  free  will,  walking  on  the  crest  of  the  world,  enfeofied 
with  individual  faculties,  served  by  vassal  nature  with  tributes  of  various 
joy,  he  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  losing  himself,  of  sliding  into  the  general 
abyss  of  matter.  His  interior  consciousness  is  permeated  with  a  self-pre- 
serving instinct,  and  shudders  at  every  glimpse  of  danger  or  hint  of 
death.  The  soul,  pervaded  with  a  guardian  instinct  of  life,  and  seeing 
death's  steady  approach  to  destroy  the  body,  necessitates  the  conception 
of  an  escape  into  another  state  of  existence.  Fancy  and  reason,  thus  set 
at  work,  speedily  construct  a  thousand  theories  filled  with  detuls. 
Desire  first  fathers  thought,  and  then  thought  woos  belief. 

Secondly,  man,  holding  his  conscious  being  precious  beyond  all  things, 
and  shrinking  with  pervasive  anxieties  from  the  moment  of  destined 
dissolution,  looks  around  through  the  realms  of  nature,  with  thoughtful 
eye,  in  search  of  parallel  phenomena  further  developed,  significant 
sequels  in  other  creatures'  &tes,  whose  evolution  and  ftilfilment  may 
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haply  throw  light  on  his  own.  With  eager  vision  and  heart-prompted 
imagination  he  scrutinizes  whatever  appears  related  to  his  ol:Ject.  See- 
ing the  snake  cast  its  old  slough  and  glide  forth  renewed,  he  conceives, 
so  in  death  man  hut  sheds  his  fleshly  exuviae,  while  the  spirit  emerges, 
regenerate.  He  heholds  the  beetle  break  from  its  filthy  sepulchre  and 
commence  its  summer  work ;  and  straightway  he  hangs  a  golden  scarn- 
beeus  in  his  temples  as  an  emblem  of  a  future  life.  After  vegetation's 
iiintry  deaths,  hailing  the  returning  spring  that  brings  resurrection  and 
life  to  the  graves  of  the  sod,  he  dreams  of  some  far-off  spring  of 
Humanity,  yet  to  come,  when  the  frosU  of  man's  untoward  doom  shall 
relent,  and  all  the  costly  seeds  sown  through  ages  in  the  great  earth- 
tomb  shall  shoot  up  in  celestial  shapes.  On  the  moaning  sea-shore, 
weeping  some  dear  friend,  he  perceives,  now  ascending  in  the  dawn, 
the  planet  which  he  lately  saw  declining  in  the  dusk;  and  he  is  cheered 
by  the  thought  that 

**  As  linlui  the  day-atar  In  the  ooean-bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  hit  drooping  head. 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-epangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  tlie  morning  sky, 
So  Lycldas,  simk  low,  sliall  mount  on  hlg^." 

Some  traveller  or  poet  tells  him  fabulous  tales  of  a  bird  which,  grown 
aged,  fills  its  nest  with  spices,  and,  spontaneously  burning,  soars  from  th^ 
aromatic  fire,  r^uvenescent  for  a  thousand  years;  and  he  cannot  but  take 
the  phoenix  for  a  miraculous  type  of  his  own  soul  springing,  free  and 
eternal,  from  the  ashes  of  his  corpse.  Having  watched  the  silkworm,  as 
it  wove  its  cocoon  and  lay  down  in  its  oblong  grave  apparently  dead, 
until  at  length  it  struggles  forth,  glittering  with  rainbow  colors,  a  winged 
moth,  endowed  with  new  Acuities  and  living  a  new  life  in  a  new  sphere, 
he  conceives  that  so  the  human  soul  may,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  dis- 
entangle itself  from  the  imprisoning  meshes  of  this  world  of  larvse,  a 
thing  of  spirit-beauty,  to  sail  through  heavenly  airs;  and  henceforth  he 
engrayes  a  butterfly  on  the  tombstone  in  vivid  prophecy  of  immortality. 
Thus  a  moralizing  observation  of  natural  similitudes  teaches  man  to  hope 
for  an  existence  beyond  death. 

Thirdly,  the  prevailing  belief  in  a  future  life  is  spread  and  upheld  by 
the  influence  of  authority.  The  doctrine  of  the  bouVs  survival  and 
transference  to  another  world,  where  its  experience  depends  on  conditions 
observed  or  violated  here,  conditions  somewhat  within  the  control  of  a 
select  class  of  men  here, — such  a  doctrine  is  the  very  hiding-place  of  the 
power  of  priestcraft,  a  vast  engine  of  interest  and  sway  which  the  shrewd 
insight  of  priesthoods  has  often  devised  and  the  cunning  policy  of  states 
subsidized.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  asserted  doctrine  is  placed  on 
the  basis  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  must  be  implicitly  received.  God 
proclaims  it  through  his  anointed  ministers:  therefore,  to  doubt  it  or 
logically  criticize  it  is  a  crime.  History  bears  witness  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure wherever  an  organized  priesthood  has  flourished,  from  primeval 
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pagan  India  to  modem  papal  Rome.  It  is  traceable  from  the  dark 
Osirian  shrines  of  EJgypt  and  the  initiating  temple  at  Eleusis  to  the 
funeral  fires  of  Gaul  and  the  Druidic  conclave  in  the  oak-groves  of 
Mona ;  from  the  reeking  altars  of  Mexico  in  the  time  of  Montezuma  to 
the  masses  for  souls  in  Purgatory  said  this  day  in  half  the  churches  of 
Christendom.  Much  of  the  popular  faith  in  immortality  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  all  ages  has  been  owing  to  the  authority  of  its  promulgators,  a 
deep  and  honest  trust  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  authoritative 
dicta  of  their  religious  teachers. 

In  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  a 
tradition  handed  down  from  immemorial  antiquity,  embalmed  in  sacred 
books  which  are  regarded  as  infallible  revelations  from  God.  Of  course 
the  thoughtless  never  think  of  questioning  it;  the  reverent  piously  em- 
brace it ;  all  are  educated  to  receive  it.  In  addition  to  the  proclamation 
of  a  future  life  by  the  sacred  books  and  by  the  priestly  hierarchies,  it 
has  also  been  affirmed  by  countless  individual  saints,  philosophers,  and 
prophets.  Most  persons  readily  accept  it  on  trust  from  them  as  a  de- 
monstrated theory  or  an  inspired  knowledge  of  theirs.  It  is  natural  for 
modest  unspeculative  minds,  busied  with  worldly  cares,  to  say,  These 
learned  sages,  these  theosophic  seers,  so  much  more  gifted,  educated,  and 
intimate  with  the  divine  counsels  and  plan  than  we  are,  with  so  much 
deeper  experience  and  purer  insight  than  we  have,  must  know  the  truth : 
w^e  cannot  in  any  other  way  do  so  well  as  to  follow  their  guidance  and 
confide  in  their  assertions.  Accordingly,  multitudes  receive  the  belief  in 
a  life  to  come  on  the  authority  of  the  world's  intellectual  and  religious 
leaders. 

Fourthly,  the  belief  in  a  future  life  results  from  philosophical  medita- 
tion, and  is  sustained  by  rational  proofs.^  For  the  completion  of  the 
present  outline,  it  now  remains  to  give  a  brief  exposition  of  these  argu- 
ments. For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  clearness,  we  must  arrange 
these  reosonings  in  five  classes ;  namely,  the  physiological,  the  analogical, 
the  psychological,  the  theological,  and  the  moral. 

There  is  a  group  of  considerations  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  our 
bodily  organization,  life  and  death,  which  compose  the  phymlogical  argu" 
ment  for  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  human  organization,  so  wondrously  vitalized,  developed, 
and  ruled,  could  not  have  grown  up  out  of  mere  matter,  but  implies  a 
pre-existent  mental  entity,  a  spiritual  force  or  idea,  which  constituted 
the  primeval  impulse,  grouped  around  itself  the  organic  conditions  of 
our  existence,  and  constrained  the  material  elements  to  the  subsequent 
processes  and  results,  according  to  a  prearranged  plan.'  This  dynamic 
agent,  this  ontological  cause,  may  naturally  survive  when  the  fleshly 


xWohlfcrth,  Trtninph  dos  GUnbenfl  an  Un«terblfchkelt  nnd  Wledendieii  tttier  jedea  ZwdM. 
Oporinna,  IHntorla  Critica  Doctrinae  de  Tmmortalltato  Mortalium. 
t  MtUler,  Elcmeoto  of  Phydology,  book  vL  wet.  i.  ch.  1. 
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organization  which  it  has  built  around  itself  dissolves.  Its  independence 
before  the  body  began  involves  its  independence  after  the  body  is  ended. 
Stahl  has  especially  illustrated  in  physiology  this  idea  of  an  independent 
soul-monad. 

Secondly,  as  some  potential  being  must  have  preceded  our  birth,  to 
assimilate  and  construct  the  physical  system,  so  the  great  phenomena 
attending  our  conscious  life  necessitate,  both  to  our  instinctive  apprehen- 
sion and  in  our  philosophical  conviction,  the  distinctive  division  of  man 
into  body  and  soul,  tabernacle  and  tenant.  The  illustrious  Boerhaave 
wrote  a  valuable  dissertation  on  the  distinction  of  the  mind  from  the 
body,  which  is  to  be  found  among  his  works.  Every  man  knows  that  he 
dwells  in  the  flesh  but  is  not  flesh.  He  is  a  free,  personal  mind;  occupy- 
ing and  using  a  material  body,  but  not  identified  with  it.  Ideas  and 
passions  of  purely  immaterial  origin  pervade  every  nei*ve  with  terrific  in- 
tensity, and  shake  his  encasing  corporeity  like  an  earthquake.  A  thought, 
a  sentiment,  a  fancy,  may  prostrate  him  as  effectually  as  a  blow  on  his 
brain  from  a  hammer.  He  wills  to  move  a  palsied  limb:  the  soul  is  un- 
affected by  the  paralysis,  but  the  muscles  refuse  to  obey  his  volition:  the 
distinction  between  the  person  willing  and  the  instrument  to  be  wielded 
is  unavoidable. 

Thirdly,  the  fact  of  death  itself  irresistibly  suggests  the  duality  of 
flesh  and  spirit.  It  is  the  removal  of  the  energizing  mind  that  leaves 
the  frame  so  empty  and  meaningless.  Think  of  the  undreaming  sleep 
of  a  corpse  which  dissolution  is  winding  in  its  chemical  embrace.  A 
moment  ago  that  hand  was  uplifted  to  clasp  yours,  intelligent  accents 
were  vocal  on  those  lips,  the  lig'ht  of  love  beamed  in  that  eye.  One 
shuddering  sigh, — ^and  how  cold,  vacant,  forceless,  dead,  lies  the  heap  of 
clay!  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  conviction  that  an  invisible  power 
has  been  liberated ;  that  the  flight  of  an  animating  principle  has  pro- 
duced this  awful  change.  Why  may  not  that  untraceable  something 
which  has  gone  still  exist  ?  Its  vanishing  from  our  sensible  cognizance 
18  no  proof  of  its  perishing.  Not  a  shadow  of  genuine  evidence  has  ever 
been  afforded  that  the  real  life-powers  of  any  creature  are  destroyed.* 
In  the  absence  of  that  proof,  a  multitude  of  considerations  urge  us  to 
infer  the  contrary.  Surely  there  is  room  enough  for  the  contrary  to  be 
true ;  for,  as  Jacobi  profoundly  observes,  "life  is  not  a  form  of  body;  but 
bodv  is  one  form  of  life."  Therefore  the  soul  which  now  exists  in  this 
form,  not  appearing  to  be  destroyed  on  its  departure  hence,  must  be 
supposed  to  live  hereafter  in  some  other  form.^ 

A  second  series  of  observations  and  reflections,  gathered  fVom  partial 
similarities  elsewhere  in  the  world,  are  combined  to  make  the  analogical 
argument  for  a  fliture  life.  For  many  centuries,  in  the  literature  of  many 
nations,  a  standard  illustration  of  the  thought  that  the  soul  survives  the 
decay  of  its  earthy  investiture  has  been  drawn  from  the  metamorphosis 

•  ar  Hnmpluy   Datj,  Protens  or  Immortality.     ^  Bakowell,  Natnrftl  Eridence  of  a  Future  Btafia 
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of  the  caterpillar  into  the  butterfly.*  This  world  is  the  scene  of  our 
grub-state.  The  body  is  but  a  chrysalis  of  soul.  When  the  preliminary 
experience  and  stages  are  finished  and  the  transformation  is  complete, 
the  spirit  emerges  from  its  cast-ofif  cocoon  and  broken  cell  into  the  more 
ethereal  air  and  sunnier  light  of  a  higher  world's  eternal  day.  The 
emblematic  correspondence  is  striking,  and  the  inference  is  obvious  and 
beautiful.  Nor  is  the  change,  the  gain  in  endowments  and  privileges, 
greater  in  the  supposed  case  of  man  than  it  is  from  the  slow  and  loath- 
some worm  on  the  leaf  to  the  swift  and  glittering  insect  in  the  air. 

Secondly,  in  the  ipaterial  world,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  nothing  is  ever 
absolutely  destroyed.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  annihilation.  Things 
are  changed,  transformations  abound;  but  essences  do  not  cease  to  be. 
Take  a  given  quantity  of  any  kind  of  matter ;  divide  and  subdivide  it  in 
ten  thousand  ways,  by  mechanical  violence,  by  chemical  solvents.  Still 
it  exists,  as  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  with  unchanged  qualities  as  to 
its  essence,  and  will  exist  when  Nature  has  manipulated  it  in  all  her  labo- 
ratories for  a  billion  ages.  Now,  as  a  solitary  exception  to  this,  are  minds 
absolutely  destroyed?  are  will,  conscience,  thought,  and  love  annihilated? 
Personal  intelligence,  affection,  identity,  are  inseparable  components  of 
the  idea  of  a  soul.  And  what  method  is  there  of  crushing  or  evaporating 
these  out  of  being?  What  force  is  there  to  compel  them  into  nothing? 
Death  is  not  a  substantive  cause  working  effects.  It  is  itself  merely  an 
effect.  It  is  simply  a  change  in  the  mode  of  existence.  That  this  chcmge 
puts  an  end  to  existence  is  an  assertion  against  analogy,  and  wholly 
unsupported. 

.Thirdly,  following  the  analogy  of  science  and  the  visible  order  of  being, 
we  are  led  to  the  conception  of  an  ascending  series  of  existences  rising 
in  regular  gradation  from  coarse  to  fine,  from  brutal  to  mental,  from 
earthly  composite  to  simply  spiritual,  and  thus  pointing  up  the  rounds 
of  life's  ladder,  through  all  nature,  to  the  angelic  ranks  of  heaven.  Then, 
feeling  his  kinship  and  common  vocation  with  supernal  beings,  man  ia 
assured  of  a  loftier  condition  of  existence  reserved  for  him.  There  are 
no  such  immense,  vacantly  yawning  chasms,  as  that  would  be,  between 
our  fleshly  estate  and  the  Godhead.  Nature  takes  no  such  enormoua 
jumps.    Her  scaling  advance  is  by  staid  and  normal  steps. 

**There'i  llfeleu  matter.    Add  the  power  of  ahapiog^ 
And  Tou'Te  the  crystal :  add  again  the  organs 
Wherewith  to  sobdue  sastenanoe  to  the  form 
And  m#nf*m'  of  one's  nt\%  and  yon've  the  plant: 
Add  power  of  motion,  senses,  and  so  forth, 
And  you're  all  kinds  of  boasts:  suppose  a  pig. 
To  pig  add  reason,  foresight,  and  such  stufl^ 
Then  yon  hare  man.    What  shall  we  add  to  man 
Tb  bring  him  higher  F" 

Freedom  from  the  load  of  clay,  emancipation  of  the  spirit  into  the  full 
range  and  masterdom  of  a  spirit's  powers  I 

^.™.^— ^— ^^-^— ■— — "^^^"^— ^— ^i^^i^^^^— i^— ^^— ^^-^— "^^■^— ^— i^"— .^^^^— .^^— ^■•■^.— ^^^— ^^i^— ^""^—i ^^— ■■— ••-^^■^^^■^■^.* 

*  BnUer,  Analogy,  part  L  ch.  1. 
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Fourthly,  many  strong  similarities  between  our  entrance  into  this 
world  and  our  departure  out  of  it  would  make  us  believe  that  death  is 
but  another  and  higher  birth.*  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
an  unborn  infant — deriving  its  sole  nutriment,  its  very  existence,  from 
its  vascular  connection  with  its  mother— could  hardly  imagine  that  ita 
separation  from  its  mother  would  introduce  it  to  a  new  and  independent  . 
life,  tie  would  rather  conclude  that  it  would  poriaVi,  IiWa  <^  fwri^  vayMx^^\xcA  fy^j.^^^^ 
from  its   parent  limb.     So  it  may  be  in  the  separation  or  the  souF  ' 

from  the  body.  Further,  as  our  latent  or  dimly-groping  senses  were 
useless  while  we  were  developing  in  embryo,  and  then  implied  this  life, 
so  we  now  have,  in  rudimentary  condition,  certain  powers  of  reason, 
imagination,  and  heart,  which  prophesy  heaven  and  eternity ;  and  mys- 
terious intimations  ever  and  anon  reach  us  from  a  diviner  sphere,^- 

**■  like  hints  and  echoes  of  the  world 
To  q>irit8  folded  in  the  womb.^ 

The  Persian  poet,  Buzurgi,  says  on  this  theme, — 

**  What  is  the  sool  ?    The  seminal  principle  fVom  the  loins  of  destiny. 
This  world  is  the  womb:  the  body,  its  enveloping- membrane: 
The  bittemesa  of  dissolution,  dame  Fortune's  pangs  of  childbirth. 
What  is  death  ?    To  be  bom  again,  an  angel  of  eternity." 

Fifthly,  many  cultivated  thinkers  have  firmly  believed  that  the  soul 
is  not  so  young  as  is  usually  thought,  but  is  an  old  stager  on  this 
globe,  having  lived  through  many  a  previous  existence,  here  or  else- 
where.'' They  sustain  this  conclusion  by  various  considerations,  either 
drawn  from  premises  presupposing  the  necessary  eternity  of  spirits,  or 
resting  on  dusky  reminiscences,  "  shadowy  recollections,"  of  visions  and 
events  vanished  long  ago.  Now,  if  the  idea  of  foregone  conscious  lives, 
personal  careers  oft  repeated  with  unlost  being,  be  admitted, — as  it  fre- 
quently has  been  by  such  men  as  Plato  and  Wordsworth, — all  the  con- 
nected analogies  of  the  case  carry  us  to  the  belief  that  immortality  awaits 
us.  We  shall  live  through  the  next  transition,  as  we  have  lived  through 
the  past  ones. 

Sixthly,  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  an  anterior  life,  and  entertaining 
the  supposition  that  there  is  no  creating  and  overruling  God,  but  that  all 
things  have  arisen  by  spontaneous  development  or  by  chance,  still,  we 
are  not  consistently  obliged  to  expect  annihilation  as  the  fate  of  the 
soul.  Fairly  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  the  past,  across  the  facts  of 
the  present,  to  the  impending  contingencies  of  the  future,  we  may  say  that 
the  next  stage  in  the  unfolding  processes  of  nature  is  not  the  destruction 
of  our  consciousness,  but  issues  in  a  purer  life,  elevates  us  to  a  spiritual 
rank.  It  is  just  to  argue  that  if  mindless  law  or  boundless  fortuity  made 
this  world  and  brought  us  here,  it  may  as  well  make,  or  have  made, 
another  world,  and  bear  us  there.    Law  or  chance— excluding  God  from 


*  Bretsclyielder,  Predigten  Qber  Tod,  UnaterbUchkeit,  und  Aoferstahung. 

V  James  Parker,  Acoonnt  of  the  DiTlne  Ooodness  conoeming  the  Pr»«xistence  of  Souls. 
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the  question — ^may  as  easily  make  us  immortal  as  mortal.  Reasoning  by 
analogy,  we  may  affirm  that,  as  life  has  been  given  us,  so  it  will  be  given 
us  again  and  forever. 

Seventhly,  faith  in  immortality  is  fed  by  another  analogy,  not  based  on 
reflection,  but  instinctively  felt.    Every  change  of  material  in  our  organ- 
ism, every  change  of  consciousness,  is  a  kind  of  death.     We  partially  die 
as  often  as  we  leave  behind  forgotten  experiences  and  lost  states  of  being. 
We  die  successively  to  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  manhood.    The  past 
is  the  dead :  but  our  course  is  still  on,  forever  on.     Having  survived  so 
many  deaths,  we  expect  to  survive  all  others  and  to  be  ourselves  eter^ 
nally. 
There  is  a  third  cluster  of  reasonings,  deduced  from  the  distinctive 
iij^  t/f^-^    nature  of  spirit,  constituting  the  psycholofficcd  argument  for  the  existence  of 
Tr,^K<f*'^     the  soul  independent  of  the  body.      In   the  outset,  obviously,  if  the 
xZe  ^(t^     ^^^  ^®  ^^  immaterial  entity,  its  natural  immortality  follows;  because 
j{jj^&^  death  and  decay  can  only  be  supposed  to  take  effect  in  dissoluble  com- 

^cy^^'*!^^  binations.  Several  ingenious  reasons  have  been  advanced  in  proof  of 
^"^^^  the  souPs  immateriality, — reasons  cogent  enough  to  have  convinced  a 
large  class  of  philosophers.^  It  is  sufficient  here  to  notice  the  following 
one.  All  motion  implies  a  dynamic  mover.  Matter  is  dormant.  Power 
is  a  reality  entirely  distinct  from  matter  in  its  nature.  But  man  is 
essentially  an  active  power,  a  free  will.  Consequently  there  is  in  him  an 
immaterial  principle,  since  all  power  is  immaterial.  That  principle  is 
immortal,  because  subsisting  in  a  sphere  of  being  whose  categories  exclude 
the  possibility  of  dissolution.* 

Secondly,  should  we  admit  the  human  soul  to  be  material,  yet  if  it  be 

an  ultimate  monad,  an  indivisible  atom  of  mind,  it  is  immortal  still, 

defying  all  the  forces  of  destruction.    And  that  it  actually  is  an  uncom- 

h  0  'Y'       pounded  unit  may  be  thus  proved.  Consciousness  is  simple,  not  collective. 

^A/^^^     A  j.Hence  the  power  of  consciousness,  the  central  soul,  is  an  absolute  integer. 

JU^f^^^'^^^j/For  a  living  perceptive  whole  cannot  be  made  of  dead  imperceptive  parts. 

( ^'^'^^S^  y ^  *^®  ^^  were  composite,  each  component  part  would  be  an  individual, 

'a,  distinguishable  consciousness.    Such  not  being  the  fact,  the  conclusion 

results  that  the  soul  is  one,  a  simple  substance.^®    Of  course  it  is  not 

liable  to  death,  but  is  naturally  eternal. 

Thirdly,  the  indestructibleness  of  the  soul  is  a  direct  inference  from 
its  ontological  characteristics.  Reason,  contemplating  the  elements  of 
the  soul,  cannot  but  embrace  the  conviction  of  its  perpetuity  and  its 
essential  independence  of  the  fleshly  organization.  Our  life  in  its  inner- 
most substantive  essence  is  best  defined  as  a  conscious  force.  Our  present 
existence  is  the  organic  correlation  of  that  personal  force  with  the  phy- 

•  Aitnic.  DlMcn^tion  unr  rTminat6rlAlif6  et  VTminortalit^  de  T  Ame.  Bronghton,  Defence  of  the 
DoctriDe  of  the  Human  SonI  >i<^  nn  TmmAtoriol  and  Naturally  Immortal  Principle.  Marataller,  Ton 
der  Unstcrblichkeit  dor  Menschlichcn  Seelo. 

*  Andrew  Baxter,  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  SodL 
10  Herbart,  Lehrbuch  aur  Ptychologie,  sect.  160. 
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fiical  materials  of  the  body,  and  with  other  forces.  The  cessation  of  that 
correlation  at  death  by  no  means  involves,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  destruc- 
tion or  the  disindividualization  of  the  primal  personal  force.  It  is  a  fact  of 
striking  significance,  often  noticed  by  psychologists,  that  we  are  unable 
to  conoeive  ourselves  as  dead.  The  negation  of  itself  is  impossible  to 
consciousness.  The  reason  we  have  such  a  dread  of  death  is  that  we 
conceive  ourselves  as  still  alive,  only  in  the  grave,  or  wandering  through 
horrors  and  shut  out  from  wonted  pleasures.  It  belongs  to  material 
growths  to  ripen,  loosen,  decay ;  but  what  is  there  in  sensation,  reflection, 
memory,  volition,  to  crumble  in  pieces  and  rot  away  ?  Why  should  the 
power  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  faith,  change  into  inanity  and  oblivion? 
What  crucible  shall  burn  up  the  ultimate  of  force?  What  material 
processes  shall  ever  disintegrate  the  simplicity  of  spirit?  Earth  and 
plant,  muscle,  nerve,  and  brain,  belong  to  one  sphere,  and  are  subject  to 
the  temporal  fates  that  rule  there;  but  reason,  imagination,  love,  will, 
belong  to  another,  and,  immortally  fortressed  there,  laugh  to  scorn  the 
fretful  sieges  of  decay. 

Fourthly,  the  surviving  superiority  of  the  soul,  inferred  from  its  con- 
trast of  qualities  to  those  of  its  earthy  environment,  is  further  shown  by 
another  fact, — the  mind's  dream-power,  and  the  ideal  realm  it  freely  soars 
or  walks  at  large  in  when  it  pleases.^^  This  view  has  often  been  enlarged 
upon,  especially  by  Bonnet  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  The  unhappy  Achilles, 
exhausted  with  weeping  for  his  friend,  lay,  heavily  moaning,  on  the  shore 
of  the  far-sounding  sea,  in  a  clear  spot  where  the  waves  washed  in  upon 
the  beach,  when  sleep  took  possession  of  him.  The  ghost  of  miserable 
Patroclus  came  to  him  and  said,  "  Sleepest  thou  and  art  forgetful  of  me, 
O  Achilles?''  And  the  son  of  Peleus  cried,  '*Ck>me  nearer:  let  us  em' 
brace  each  other,  though  but  for  a  little  while.''  Then  he  stretched  out 
hia  friendly  hands,  but  caught  him  not;  for  the  spirit,  shrieking,  vanished 
beneath  the  earth  like  smoke.  Astounded,  Achilles  started  up,  clasped  his 
hands,  and  said,  dolefully,  "Alas  I  there  is  then  indeed  in  the  subter- 
ranean abodes  a  spirit  and  image,  but  there  is  no  body  in  it.""  The 
realm  of  dreams  is  a  world  of  mystic  realities,  intangible,  yet  existent, 
and  all-prophetic,  through  which  the  soul  nightly  floats  while  the  gross 
body  slumbers.  It  is  everlasting,  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  for  cor- 
ruption to  take  hold  of.  The  appearances  and  sounds  of  that  soft  inner 
sphere,  veiled  so  remote  from  sense,  are  reflections  and  echoes  from  the 
spirit-world.  Or  are  they  a  direct  vision  and  audience  of  it  ?  The  soul 
really  is  native  resident  in  a  world  of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty,  fel- 
low-citizen with  divine  ideas  and  affections.  Through  the  senses  it  has 
knowledge  and  communion  with  the  hard  outer-world  of  matter.  When 
the  senses  fall  away,  it  is  left,  imperishable  denizen  of  its  own  appro- 
priate world  of  idealities. 


n  Bchobert,  IMe  STmboUk  det  Tnuiiiica.  u  Iliad,  Ub.  xxUt  U.  OO-lOft. 
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Another  assemblage  of  views,  based  on  the  character  of  Grod,  form  the 
theological  argument  for  the  future  existence  of'  man.''  Starting  with  the 
idea  of  a. God  of  infinite  perfections,  the  immortality  of  his  children  is 
an  immediate  deduction  from  the  eternity  of  his  purposes.  For  what- 
ever purpose  God  originally  gave  man  being, — for  the  disinterested  dis- 
tribution of  happiness,  for  the  increase  of  his  own  glory,  or  whatever  else,— 
will  he  not  for  that  same  purpose  continue  him  in  being  forever  ?  In  the 
absence  of  any  reason  to  the  contrary,  we  must  so  conclude.  In  view 
of  the  unlimited  perfections  of  Gk>d,  the  fact  of  conscious  responsible 
creatures  being  created  is  sufficient  warrant  of  their  perpetuity.  Other- 
wise God  would  be  fickle.  Or,  as  one  has  said,  he  would  be  a  mere 
drapery-painter,  nothing  within  the  dress. 

Secondly,  leaving  out  of  sight  this  illustration  of  an  eternal  purpose  in 
eternal  fulfilment,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  analogy  of  the 
divine  works  and  the  dignity  of  the  divine  Worker,  we  shall  be  freshly 
led  to  the  same  conclusion.  Has  God  moulded  the  dead  clay  of  the 
material  universe  into  gleaming  globes  and  ordered  them  to  fly  through 
the  halls  of  space  forever,  and  has  he  created,  out  of  his  own  omnipo- 
tence, mental  personalities  reflecting  his  own  attributes,  and  doomed 
them  to  go  out  in  endless  night  after  basking,  poor  ephemera,  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  momentary  life?  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  God  ever  works 
in  vain.  Yet  if  a  single  consciousness  be  extinguished  in  everlasting 
nonentity,  so  far  as  the  production  of  that  consciousness  is  concerned  he 
has  wrought  for  nothing.  His  action  was  in  vain,  because  all  is  now,  to 
that  being,  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  had  never  been.  God  does  nothing 
in  sport  or  unmeaningly :  least  of  all  would  he  create  filial  spirits,  dig- 
nified with  the  solemn  endowments  of  humanity,  without  a  high  and 
serious  end.^  To  make  men,  gifted  with  such  a  transcendent  largess  of 
powers,  wholly  mortal,  to  rot  forever  in  the  grave  after  life's  swift  day, 
were  work  far  more  unworthy  of  God  than  the  task  was  to  Michael 
Angelo— set  him  in  mockery  by  Pietro,  the  tyrant  who  succeeded  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  in  the  dukedom  of  Florence, — that  he  should  scoop  up 
the  snow  in  the  Via  Larga,  and  with  his  highest  art  mould  a  statue  from 
it,  to  dissolve  ere  night  in  the  glow  of  the  Italian  sun. 

Thirdly,  it  is  an  attribute  of  Infinite  Wisdom  to  proportion  powers  to 
results,  to  adapt  instruments  to  ends  with  exact  fitness.  But  if  we  are 
utterly  to  die  with  the  ceasing  breath,  then  there  is  an  amazing  want  of 
symmetry  between  our  endowments  and  our  opportunity;  our  attain- 
ments are  most  superfluously  superior  to  our  destiny.  Can  it  be  that  an 
earth  house  of  bix  feet  is  to  imprison  forever  the  intellect  of  a  La  Place, 
whose  telescopic  eye,  piercing  the  unfenced  fields  of  immensity,  systema- 
tized more  worlds  than  there  are  grains  of  dust  in  this  globe? — ^the  heart 


1*  Aebti,  Uiwtertilicbkdt  der  menKhlichen  9c«le,  aechitor  Brief! 

M  Ulrici,  Unit^rbllebkeit  der  mentchllchen  Seele  aaa  dem  WMen  OoCtot 
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of  a  Borromeo/ whose  seraphio  lore  expanded  to  the  lunits  of  sympa- 
thetic being f — ^the  soul  of  a  Wycliffe^  whose  undaunted  will,  in  faithful 
consecration  to  duty,  faced  the  fires  of  martyrdom  and  never  blenched?*^ 
the  genius  of  a  Shakspeare,  whose  imagination  eadiauBted  worlds  and 
then  invented  newf  There  is  vast  incongruity  between  our  faculties  and 
the  scope  given  them  here.  On  all  it  sees  below  the  soul  reads  '*  Inade- 
quate," and  rises  dissatisfied  from  every  feast,  craving,  with  divine  hunger 
and  thirst,  the  ambrosia  and  nectar  of  a  fetterless  and  immortal  world. 
Were  we  foted  to  perish  at  the  goal  of  threescore,  (rod  would  have  har- 
monized our  powers  with  our  lot.  He  would  never  have  set  such  mag- 
nificent conceptions  over-against  such  poor  possibilities,  nor  have  kindled 
-so  insatiable  an  ambition  for  so  trivial  a  priee  of— dust  to  dust.  ' 

Fourthly,  one  of  the  weightiest  supports  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is 
that  yielded  by  the  benevolence  of  God.  Annihilation  is  totally  irrecon- 
cilable with  this.  That  He  whose  love  for  his  creatures  is  infinite  will 
absolutely  destroy  them  after  their  little  span  of  life,  when  they  have 
just  tasted  the  sweets  of  existence  and  begun  to  know  the  noble  delights 
of  spiritual  progress,  and  while  illimitable  heights  of  glory  and  blessed- 
ness are  beckoning  them,  is  incredible.  We  are  unable  to  believe  that 
while  his  children  turn  to  him  with  yearning  faith  and  gratitude,  with  fer- 
vent prayer  and  expectation,  he  will  spurn  them  into  unmitigated  night, 
blotting  out*  those  capacities  of  happiness  which  he  gave  them  with  a 
virtaal  promise  of  endless  increa9e.  Will  the  afieotionate  God  permit 
humanity,  ensconced  in  the  field  of  being,  like  a  nest  of  ground- 
sparrows,  to  be  trodden  in  by  the  hoof  of  annihilation?  Love  watches 
to  preserve  life.  It  were  Moloch,  not  the  universal  Father,  that  could 
crush  into  death  these  multitudes  of  loving  souls  supplicating  him  for  life, 
dash  into  silent  fragments  these  miraculous  personal  harps  of  a  thousand 
strings,  each  capable  of  vibrating  a  celestial  melody  of  praise  and  bliss. 

Fifthly,  the  apparent  claims  of  justice  afford  presumptive  proof,  hard  ^  r-r,     L 
to  be  resisted,  of  a  future  state  wherein  there  are  compensations  for  the        ^''^M 
unmerited  ills,  a  complement  for  the  fragmentary  experiences,  and  rectifi-     ^/j^^^ 
cation  for  the  wrongs,  of  the  present  life."    God  is  just;  but  he  works  ^^^^*-^  dU^^f^ 
without  impulse  or  caprice,  by  laws  whose  progressive  evolution  requires  ^*<^  -o^^ia  ^ 
time  to  show  their  perfect  results.    Through  the  brief  space -of  this  exist- 
ence, where  the  encountering  of  millions  of  free  intelligences  within  the 
fixed  conditions  of  nature  causes  a  seeming  medley  of  good  and  evil,  of 
discord  and  harmony,  wickedness  often  triumphs,   villany  often  out- 
reaches  and  tramples  ingenuous  nobility  and  helpless  innocence*    Some 
saintly  spirits,  victims  of  disease  and  penury,  drag  out  their  years  in 
agony,  neglect,  and  tears.    Some  bold  minions  of  selfishness,  with  seared 
consciences  and  nerves  of  iron,  pluck  the  coveted  fruits  of  pleasure, 
wear  the  diadems  of  society,  and  sweep  through  the  world  in  pomp. 


»1L  JulM  «moD,  La  Religion  Natnrelle,  »▼.  iU. :  rimmortaUt^. 
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The  virtuous  suffer  undeservedly  from  the  guilty.  The  idle  thrive  om 
the  industrious.  All  these  things  sometimes  happen.  In  spite  of  the 
compensating  tendencies  which  ride  on  all  spiritual  laws,  in  spite  of  the 
mysterious  Nemesis  which  is  throned  in  every  bosom  and  saturates  the 
moral  atmosphere  with  influence,  the  world  is  full  of  wrongs,  sufferings, 
and  unfinished  justice.^*  There  must  be  another  world,  where  the  remu- 
nerating processes  interiorly  begun  here  shall  be  openly  consummated. 
Can  it  be  that  Christ  and  Herod,  Paul  and  Kero,  Timour  and  F^nelon, 
drop  through  the  blind  trap  of  death  into  precisely  the  same  condition 
of  unwaking  sleep?    Not  if  there  be  a  God ! 

There  is  a  final  assemblage  of  thoughts  pertaining  to  the  likelihood  of 
another  life,  which,  arranged  together,  may  be  styled  the  moral  argument 
in  behalf  of  that  belief."  These  considerations  are  drawn  from  the 
seeming  fitness  of  things,  claims  of  parts  beseeching  completion,  vatici- 
nations of  experience.  They  form  a  cumulative  array  of  probabilities 
whose  guiding  forefingers  all  indicate  one  tiTith,  whose  consonant  voices 
swell  into  a  powerful  strain  of  promise.  First,  consider  the  shrinking 
from  annihilation  naturally  felt  in  every  breast.  If  man  be  not  destined 
for  perennial  life,  why  is  this  dread  of  non-existence  woven  into  the 
sours  inmost  fibres?  Attractions  are  co-ordinate  with  destinies,  and 
every  normal  desire  foretells  its  own  fulfilment.  Man  fades  unwillingly 
from  his  natal  hannts,  still  longing  for  a  life  of  eternal  'remembrance 
and  love,  and  confiding  in  it.  All  over  the  world  grows  this  pathetic 
race  of  forget-me-nots.  Shall  not  Heaven  pluck  and  wear  them  on  her 
bosom? 

Secondly,  an  emphatic  presumption  in  favor  of  a  second  life  arises 
from  the  premature  mortality  prevalent  to  such  a  fearful  extent  in  the 
human  family.  Nearly  one-half  of  our  race  perish  before  reaching  the 
age  of  ten  years.  In  that  period  they  cannot  have  fulfilled  the 
total  purposes  of  their  creation.  It  is  but  a  part  we  see,  And  not  the 
whole.  The  destinies  here  seen  segmentary  will  appear  full  circle  be- 
yond the  grave.  The  argument  is  hardly  met  by  asserting  that  this  un- 
timely mortality  is  the  punishment  for  non-observance  of  law ;  for,  deny- 
ing any  further  life,  would  a  scheme  of  existence  have  been  admitted 
establishing  so  awful  a  proportion  of  violations  and  penalties  ?  If  there 
be  no  balancing  sphere  beyond,  then  all  should  pass  through  the  ex- 
perience of  a  ripe  and  rounded  life.  But  there  is  the  most  perplexing 
inequality.  At  one  fell  swoop,  infant,  sage,  hero,  reveller,  martyr,  are 
snatched  into  the  invisible  state.  There  is,  as  a  noble  thinker  has  said, 
an  apparent  "caprice  in  the  dispensation  of  death  strongly  indicative 
of  a  hidden  sequel.''  Immortality  unravels  the  otherwi3e  inscrutable 
mystery. 


M  Dr.  Gtudmen,  Bridgewvter  TroUiie,  clia|;».  10. 
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Thirdly,  the  function  of  oonscience  furnishes  another  attestation  to 
the  continued  existence  of  man.  This  vicegerent  of  God  in  the  hreast,  V^^t/y^^bLvjt 
arrayed  in  splendors  and  terrors,  which  shakes  and  illumines  the  whole  ^f^'^^^^  \ 
circumference  of  our  heing  with  its  thunders  and  lightnings,  gives  the  -^*<**<-^  . 
good  man,  a^dst  oppressions  and  woes,  a  serene  confidence  in  a  future 
justifying  reward,  and  transfixes  the  bad  man,  through  all  his  retinue  of 
guards  and  panoplied  defences,  with  icy  pangs  of  fear  and  with  a  horrid 
looking  for  judgment  to  come.  The  sublime  grandeur  of  moral  freedom, 
the  imperUling  dignities  of  probation,  the  tremendous  responsibilities 
and  hazards  of  man's  felt  power  and  position,  are  all  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  he  is  merely  to  cross  this  petty  stage  of  earth  and 
then  wholly  expire.  Such  momentous  endowments  and  exposures  imply 
a  con^esponding  arena  and  career.  After  the  trial  comes  the  sentence; 
and  that  would  be  as  if  a  palace  were  built,  a  prince  born,  trained, 
crowned,  solely  that  he  might  occupy  the  throne  five  minutes !  The 
consecrating,  royalizing  idea  of  duty  cannot  be  less  than  the  core  of 
eternal  life.  Conscience  is  the  sensitive  corridor  along  which  the  mutual 
whispers  of  a  divine  communion  pass  and  repass.  A  moral  law  and  a 
fk'ee  will  are  the  root  by  which  we  grow  out  of  God,  and  the  stem  by 
which  we  are  grafted  into  him. 

Fourthly,  all  probable  surmisings  in  favor  of  a  future  life,  or  any  other 
m«ral  doctrine,  are  based  on  that  primal  postulate  which,  by  virtue  of 
our  rational  and  ethical  constitution,  we  are  authorized  and  bound  to  ac- 
cept as  a  commencing  axiom, — ^namely,  that  the  scheme  of  creation  is  as 
a  whole  the  best  possible  one,  impelled  and  controlled  by  wisdom  and 
benignity.  Whatever,  then,  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  plan  of  nature 
cannot  be  erroneous  nor  malignant,  a  mistake  nor  a  curse.  Essentially 
and  in  the  finality,  every  fundamental  portion  and  element  of  it  must  be  ^o  JL 
good  and  perfect.  So  far  as  science  and  philosophy  have  penetrated,  ^^^^^^^^^  P 
they  confirm  by  facts  this  d  priori  principle,  telling  us  that  there  b  no 
pure  and  uncompensated  evil  in  the  universe.  Now,  death  is  a  regular 
ingredient  in  the  mingled  world,  an  ordered  step  in  the  plan  of  life.  If 
death  be  absolute,  is  it  not  an  evil?  What  can  the  everlasting  de- 
privation of  all  good  be  called  but  an  immense  evil  to  its  subject?  Such 
a  doom  would  be  without  possible  solace,  standing  alone  in  steep  contra- 
diction to  the  whole  parallel  moral  universe.  Then  might  man  utter 
the  most  moving  and  melancholy  paradox  ever  expressed  in  human 
speech: — 

■**  What  good  came  to  my  mind  I  did  dfplortf 
Became  it  periah  mast,  and  not  lire  eyermore." 

Fifthly,  the  soul,  if  not  outwardly  arrested  by  some  hostile  agent, 
seems  capable  of  endless  progress  w^ithout  ever  exhausting  either  its  own 
capacity  or  the  perfections  of  infinitude."    There  are  before  it  unlimited 


u  Addison,  ^[Mctator,  Nos.  3  and  210. 
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truth,  beauty,  power,  nobleness,  to  be  contemplated,  mastered,  acquired. 
With  indefatigable  alacrity,  insatiable  faculty  and  desire,  it  responds  to 
the  infinite  call.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  its  destiny  is  unending 
advancement.  Annihilation  would  be  a  sequel  absurdly  incongruous  with 
the  facts.  TruCf  the  body  decays,  and  all  manifested  energy  fails;  but 
that  is  the  fault  of  the  mechanism,  not  of  the  spirit  Were  we  to  live  many 
thousands  of  years,  as  Martineau  suggests,  no  one  supposes  new  souls,. but 
only  new  organizations,  would  be  needed.  And  what  period  can  we 
imagine  to  terminate  the  unimpeded. spirit's  abilities  to  learn,  to  enjoy, 
to  expand  ?  Kant's  famous  demonstration  of  man's  eternal  life  on  the 
grounds  of  practical  reason  is  similar.  The  related  ideas  of  absolute 
virtue  and  a  moral  being  necessarily  imply  the  infinite  progress  of  the 
latter  towards  the  former.  That  progress  is  impossible  except  on  con- 
dition of  the  continued  existence  of  the  same  being.  Therefore  the  soul 
is  immortal.^*  * 

Sixthly,  our  whole  life  here  is  a  steady  series  of  growing  preparations 
for  a  continued  and  ascending  life  hereafter.  All  the  spiritual  powers 
we  develop  are  so  much  athletic  training,  all  the  ideal  treasures  we 
accumulate  are  so  many  preliminary  attainments,  for  a  future  life.  They 
have  this  appearance  and  superscription.  Man  alone  foreknows  bis  own 
death  and  expects  a  succeeding  existence ;  and  that  foresight  is  given  to  pre- 
pare him.  There  are  wondrous  impulses  in  us,  constitutional  convictions 
prescient  of  futurity,  like  those  prevising  instincts  in  birds  leading  them 
to  take  preparatory  flights  before  their  actual  migration.  Eternity  is  the 
stuff  of  which  our  love,  flying  forward,  builds  its  nest  in  the  eaves  of 
the  universe.  If  we  saw  wings  growing  out  upon  a  young  creature,  we 
should  be  forced  to  conclude  that  he  was  intended  some  time  to  fly.  It 
is  so  with  man.  By  exploring  thoughts,  disciplinary  sacrifices,  supernal 
prayers,  holy  toils  of  disinterestedness,  he  fledges  his  soul's  pinions,  lays 
up  treasures  in  heaven,  and  at  last  migrates  to  the  attracting  clime. 

**  Here  site  he,  shaping  wings  to  fly : 
Hit  heart  forebodes  a  mystery; 
He  Lamm  the  name  eternity.'* 

Seventhly,  in  the  degree  these  preparations  are  made  in  obedience  to 
obscure  instincts  and  the  developing  laws  of  experience,  they  are  accom- 
panied by  significant  premonitions,  lucid  signals  of  the  future  state  looked 
to,  assuring  witnesses  of  its  reality.  The  more  one  lives  for  immortality, 
the  more  immortal  things  he  assimilates  into  his  spiritual  substance,  the 
more  confirming  tokens  of  a  deathless  inheritance  his  faith  finds.  He 
becomes  conscious  of  his  own  eternity."^  When  hallowed  imagination 
weighs  anchor  and  spreads  sail  to  coast  the  dim  shores  of  the  other  world, 
it  hears  cheerful  voices  of  welcome  from  the  headlands  and  discMns 
beacons  burning  in  the  port.    When  in  earnest  communion  with  our 

<*  Jacob,  Beweis  fOr  die  UnsterbUchkelt  der  Seele  ans  dem  Begrlffe  der  Pfliefat. 
*>  Theodore  Parker,  Bennoo  <^  Immortal  Life. 
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inmost  selves,  solemn  meditations  of  God,  mysterious  influences  shed 
from  unseen  spheres^  fall  on  our  souls,  and  many  a  **  strange  thought, 
transcending  our  wonted  themes,  into  glory  peeps."  A  vague,  constrain- 
ing sense  of  invisible  beings,  by  whom  we  are  engirt,  fills  us.  We  blindly 
feel  that  our  rank  and  destination  are.  with  them.  Lift  but  one  thin 
veil,  we  think,  and  the  occult  Universe  of  Spirit  would  break  to  vision 
with  cloudy  crowds  of  angels.  Thousand  **  hints  chance-dropped  from 
nature's  sphere,"  pregnant  with  friendly  tidings,  reassure  us.  **  Strange," 
said  a  gifted  metaphysician  once,  **  that  the  barrel-organ,  man,  should 
termmate  every  tune  with  the  strain  of  immortality !"  Not  strange,  but 
divinely  natural.  It  is  the  tentative  prelude  to  the  thrilling  music  of  our 
eternal  bliss  written  in  the  score  of  destiny.  When  at  night  we  gaze  far 
out  into  immensity,  along  the  shining  vistas  of  God's  abode,  and  are 
almoet  crushed  by  the  overwhelming  prospects  that  sweep  upon  our 
vision,  do  not  some  pre-monitions  of  our  own  unfathomed  greatness  also 
stir  within  usf  Yes:  "the  sense  of  Existence,  the  ideas  of  Right  and 
Buty,  awful  intuitions  of  God  and  immortality, — these,  the  grand  facts 
and  substance  of  the  spirit,  are  independent  and  indestructible.  The 
bases  of  the  Moral  Law,  they  shall  stand  in  every  tittle,  although  the 
stare  should  pass  away.  For  their  relations  and  root  are  in  that  which 
upholds  the  stars,  even  with  worlds  unseen  from  the  finite,  whose  mfgestic 
and  everlasting  arrangements  shall  burst  upon  us — as  the  heavens  do 
through  the  night — ^when  the  light  of  this  garish  life  gives  place  to  the 
solemn  splendors  of  eternity."  ,-_»_ 

Eighthly,  the  belief  in  a  life  beyond  death  has  virtually  prevailed  '>V0^>]OCf4^i 
everywhere  and  always.  And  the  argument  from  universal  consent,  as 
it  is  termed,  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the  foremost  testimonies,  >>  ^7,^^ 
if  not  indeed  the  most  convincing  testimony,  to  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine. Unless  the  belief  can  be  shown  to  be  artificial  or  sinful,  it  must 
seem  conclusive.  Its  innocence  is  self-evident,  and  its  naturalness  is 
evidenced  by  its  universality.  The  rudest  and  the  most  polished,  the 
simplest  and  the  most  learned,  unite  in  the  expectation,  and  cling  to  it 
through  every  thing.  It  is  like  the  ruling  presentiment  implanted  in 
those  insects  that  are  to  undergo  metamorphosis.  This  believing  instinct, 
so  deeply  seated  in  our  consciousness,  natural,  innocent,  univiBrsal,  whence 
came  it,  and  why  was  it  given  ?  There  is  but  one  fair  answer.  God  and 
nature  deceive  not. 

Ninthly,  the  conscious,  practical  faith  of  civilized  nations,  to-day,  in 
a  future  life,  unquestionably,  in  a  mi^'ority  of  individuals,  rests  directly 
on  the  basis  of  authority,  trust  in  a  foreign  announcement.  There  are 
two  forms  of  this  authority.  The  authority  of  revelation  is  most  promi- 
nent and  extensive.  God  has  revealed  the  truth  from  heaven.  It  has 
been  exemplified  by  a  miraculous  resurrection.  It  is  written  in  an 
infallible  book,  and  sealed. with  authenticating  credentials  of  super- 
natural purport.  It  is  therefore  to  be  accepted  with  implicit  trust. 
Secondly,  with  some,  the  authority  of  great  minds,  renowned  for  scientific 
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knowledge  and  speculative  acumen,  goes  far.  Thousands  of  such  men, 
ranking  among  the  highest  names  of  history,  have  positively  affirmed 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  a  reliable  truth.  For  instance,  Ooethe  says, 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Wieland,  "The  destruction  of  such  high 
powers  is  something  which  can  never,  and  under  no  circumstances,  even 
come  into  question."  Such  a  dogmatic  expression  of  conviction  resting 
on  bare  philosophical  grounds,  from  a  mind  so  equipped,  so  acute,  and  so 
free,  has  great  weight,  and  must  influence  a  modest  student  who  hesitates 
in  confessed  incompetence.*^  The  argument  is  justly  powerful  when  but 
humanly  considered,  and  when  divinely  derived,  of  course,  it  absolutely 
forecloses  all  doubts. 
Tenthly,  there  is  another  life,  because  a  belief  in  it  is  necessary  to 

/yi^/^  ~      order  this  world,  necessary  as  a  comfort  and  an  inspiration  to  man  now. 
yjj^     -f-      A  good  old  author  writes,  "the  very  nerves  and  sinews  of  religion  is 

^7*^'^'^^  hope  of  immortality."  The  conviction  that  there  is  a  retributive  life 
hereafter  is  the  moral  cement  of  the  social  fabric.  Take  away  this  truth, 
and  one  great  motive  of  patriots,  martyrs,  thinkers,  saints,  is  gone. 
Take  it  away,  and  to  all  low-minded  men  selfishness  becomes  the  law, 
earthly  enjoyment  the  only  good,  suffering  and  death  the  only  evil. 
Life  then  is  to  be  supremely  coveted  and  never  put  in  risk  for  any 
stake.  Self-indulgence  is  to  be  secured  at  any  hazard,  little  matter  by 
what  means.  Abandon  all  hope  of  a  life  to  come,  and  "from  that 
instant  there  is  nothing  serious  in  mortality."  In  order  that  the  world 
should  be  governable,  ethical,  happy,  virtuous,  magnanimous,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  world  to  believe  in  an  imtruth? 

'^So,  thou  hast  immortality  in  mlndT 

Haflt  grounds  that  will  not  let  thee  doubt  it? 
The  strongest  ground  herein  I  find  :^- 
That  we  could  never  do  without  it  V* 

Finally,  the  climax  of  these  argumentations  is  capped  by  that  grand 
closing  consideration  which  we  may  entitle  the  force  of  congruity,  the 
convincing  results  of  a  confluence  of  harmonious  reasons.    The  hypo- 
thesis of  immortality  accords  with  the  cardinal  facts  of  observation, 
meets  all  points  of  the  case,  and  satisfactorily  answers  every  requirement. 
It  is  the  solution  of  the  problem, — as  the  fact  of  Neptune  explained  the 
perturbations  of  the  ac^'acent  planets.    Nothing  ever  gravitates  towards 
nothing ;  and  it  must  be  an  unseen  orb  that  so  draws  our  yearning  souls. 
If  it  be  not  so,  then  what  terrible  contradictions  stagger  us,  and  what  a 
chilling  doom  awaits  us  I     Oh,  what  mocking  irony  then  runs  through 
the  loftiest  promises  and  hopes  of  the  world !    Just  as  the  wise  and  good 
-^ -AAx,  ^  have  learned  to  Kve,  they  disappear  amidst  the  imfeeling  waves  of 
Ayi^^i  /C(  io .  oblivion,  like  snow-flakes  in  the  ocean.     "  The  super-earthly  desires  of 
/  man  are  then  created  in  him  only,  like  swallowed  diamonds,  to  cut 

slowly  through  his  material  shell"  and  destroy  him. 

n  Lewis,  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion. 
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The  denial  of  a  future  life  introduces  discord,  grief,  and  despair  in  "^r^ 
every  direction,  and,  by  making  each  step  of  advanced  culture  the  ^/) 
ascent  to  a  wider  survey  of  tantalizing  glory  and  experienced  sorrow,  as 
well  as  the  preparation  for  a  greater  Ml  and  a  sadder  loss,  turns  faithful 
affection  and  heroic  thought  into  "  blind  furies  slinging  flame."  Unless 
immortality  be  true,  man  appears  a  dark  riddle,  not  made  for  that 
of  which  he  is  made  capable  and  desirous :  every  thing  is  begun,  nothing 
ended ;  the  facts  of  the  present  scene  are  unintelligible ;  the  plainest 
analogies  are  violated ;  the  delicately-rising  scale  of  existence  is  broken 
off  abrupt;  our  best  reasonings  concerning  the  character  and  designs  of 
God,  also  concerning  the  implications  of  our  own  being  and  experience, 
are  futile;  and  the  soul's  proud  JGEtculties  tell  glorious  lies  as  thick  as 
Btan.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  usual  way  of  thinking. 

However  formidable  a  front  may  be  presented  by  the  spectral  array  of 
doubts  and  difficulties,  seeming  impediments  to  faith  in  immortality,  the 
fidthful  servant  of  God,  equipped  with  philosophical  culture  and  a 
saintly  life,  will  fearlessly  advance  upon  them,  scatter  them  right  and 
left,  and  win  victorious  access  to  the  prize.  So  the  mariner  sometimes, 
off  Sicilian  shores,  sees  a  wondrous  island  ahead,  apparently  stopping  his 
way  with  its  cypress  and  cedar  groves,  glittering  towers,  vine-wreathed 
balconies,  and  marble  stairs  sloping  to  the  water's  edge.  He  sails  straight 
forward,  and,  severing  the  pillared  porticos  and  green  gardens  of  Fata 
Morgana,  glides  far  on  over  a  glassy  sea  smiling  in  the  undeoeptive  sun. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THEORIES  OF  THE  SOUL's  DESTINATION. 

Betore  examining,  in  their  multifarious  detail,  the  special  thoughts 
and  fancies  respecting  a  future  life  prevalent  in  different  nations  and 
times,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view  of  those  general 
theories  of  the  destination  of  the  soul  under  which  all  the  individual 
yarieties  of  opinion  may  be  classified.  Vast  and  incongruous  as  is  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  notions  brought  forth  by  the  history  of  this  province 
of  the  world's  belief,  the  whole  may  be  systematized,  discriminated, 
and  reduced  to  a  few  comprehensive  heads.  Such  an  architectural 
grouping  or  outlining  of  the  chief  schemes  of  thought  on  this  subject 
will  yield  several  advantages. 

Showing  how  the  different  views  arose  from  natural  speculations  on 
the  correlated  phenomena  of  the  outward  world  and  facts  of  human 
experience,  it  affords  an  indispensable  help  towards  a  philosophical 
analysis  and  explanation  of  the  popular  faith  as  to  the  destiny  of  man 
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after  death,  in  all  the  immense  diversity  of  its  contents.  An  orderly 
arrangement  and  exposition  of  these  cardinal  theories,  also  form  an 
epitome  holding  a  bewildering  multitude  of  particulars  in  its  lucid 
and  separating  grasp,  changing  the  fruits  of  learned  investigation  from 
a  cumbersome  burden  on  the  memory  to  a  small  number  of  connected 
formularies  in  the  reason.  These  theories  serve  as  a  row  of  mirrors 
hung  in  a  line  of  historic  perspective,  rejecting  every  relevant  shape^ 
and  hue  of  meditation  and  &ith  humanity  has  known,  from  the  ideal 
visions  of  the  Athenian  sage  to  the  instinctive  superstitions  of  the  F^ee 
savage.  When  we  have  adequately  defined  these  theories, — of  which 
there  are  seven^ — ^traced  their  origin,  comprehended  their  significance 
and  bearings,  and  dissected  their  supporting  pretensions,  then  the  whole 
field  of  our  theme  lies  in  light  before  us;  and,  however  grotesque  or 
mysterious,  simple  or  subtle,  may  be  the  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling 
in  relation  to  the  life  beyond  death  revealed  in  our  subsequent  researches, 
we  shall  know  at  once  where  to  refer  them  and  how  to  explain  them. 
The  precise  object,  therefore,  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  set  forth  the 
comprehensive  theories  devised  to  solve  the  problem.  What  becomes  of 
map  when  he  dies  ? 

But  a  little  while  man  flourishes  here  in  the  bosom  of  visible  nature. 
Soon  he  disappears  from  our  scrutiny,  missed  in  all  the  places  that  knew 
him.  Whither  has  he  gone?  What  fate  has  befallen  him?  It  is  an 
awftil  question.  In  comparison  with  its  concentrated  interest,  aU  other 
affairs  are  childish  and  momentary.  Whenever  that  solemn  question  is 
asked,  earth,  time,  and  the  heart,  natural  transformations,  stars,  fancy, 
and  the  brooding  intellect,  are  full  of  vague  oracles.  Let  us  see  what 
intelligible  answers  can  be  constnicted  from  their  responses. 

The  first  theory  which  we  shall  consider  propounds  itself  in  one 
>  •  terrible  word,  anmhilation.  Logically  this  is  the  earliest,  historically  the 
latest,  view.  The  healthy  consciousness,  the  eager  fancy,  the  controlling 
sentiment,  the  crude  thought, — all  the  uncurbed  instinctive  conclusions 
of  primitive  human  nature, — ^point  forcibly  to  a  continued  existence  for 
the  soul,  in  some  way,  when  the  body  shall  have  perished.  And  so 
history  shows  us  in  all  the  savage  nations  a  vivid  belief  in  a  future  life. 
But  to  the  philosophical  observer,  who  has  by  dint  of  speculation  freed 
himself  from  the  constraining  tendencies  of  desire,  faith,  imagination, 
and  authority,  the  thought  that  man  totally  ceases  with  the  destruction 
of  his  visible  organism  must  occur  as  the  first  and  simplest  settlement 
of  the  question.^  The  totality  of  manifested  life  has  absolutely  disap- 
peared: why  not  conclude  that  the  totality  of  reariife  has  actually  lost 
its  existence  and  is  no  more  ?  That  is  the  natural  inference,  unless  by 
some  means  the  contrary  can  be  proved.  Accordingly,  among  all  civilized 
people,  every  age  has  had  its  skeptics,  metaphysical  disputants  who  have 
mournfully  or  scoffingly  denied  the  separate  survival  of  the  soul.    This 
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is  a  necesBity  in  the'  inevitable  sequences  of  observation  and  theory ; 
because,  when  the  skeptic,  suppressing  or  escaping  his  biassed  wishes, 
the  trammels  of  traditional  opinion,  and  the  spontaneous  convictions 
prophetic  of  his  own  uninterrupted  being,  first  looks  over  the  wide  scene 
of  human  life  and  death,  and  reilectingly  asks,  What  is  the  sequel  of 
this  strange,  eventful  history?  obviously  the  conclusion  suggested  by  the 
immediate  phenomena  is  that  of  entire  dissolution  and  blank  oblivion. 
This  result  is  avoided  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  deeper  philosophical  con- 
siderations and  of  inspiring  moral  truths.  But  some  will  not  call  in  that 
aid;  and  the  whole  superficial  appearance  of  the  case—regarding  that 
alone,  as  they  then  will — ^is  fatal  to  our  imperial  hopes.  The  primordial 
clay  claims  its  own  from  the  disanimated  frame ;  and  the  vanished  life, 
like  the  flame  of  an  outbumt  taper,  has  ceased  to  be.  Men  are  like 
bubbles  or  foam-flakes  on  the  worlcl's  streaming  surface:  glittering  in 
a  momentary  ray,  they  break  and  are  gone,  and  only  the  dark  flood  re- 
mams  still  flowing  forward.  They  are  Uke  tones  of  music,  commencing 
and  ending  with  the  unpurposed  breath  that  makes  them.  Nature  is 
a  vast  congeries  of  mechanical  substances  pervaded  by  mindless  forces 
of  vitality.  Consciousness  is  a  production  which  results  from  the  fer- 
mentation and  elaboration  of  unconscious  materials ;  and  after  a  time  it 
deceases,  its  conditions  crumbling  into  their  inorganic  grounds  again. 
From  theabyss  of  silence  and  dust  intelligent  creatures  break  forth,  shine, 
and  sink  back,  like  meteor-flashes  in  a  cloud.  The  generations  of  sen- 
tient being,  like  the  annual  growths  of  vegetation,  by  spontaneity  of 
dynamic  development,  spring  from  dead  matter,  flourish  through  their 
destined  cycle,  and  relapse  into  dead  matter.  The  bosom  of  nature  is, 
therefore,  at  once  the  wondrous  womb  and  the  magnificent  mausoleum 
of  man.  Fate,  like  an  iron  skeleton  seated  at  the  summit  of  the  world 
on  a  throne  of  fresh-growing  grass  and  mouldering  skulls,  presides  over 
all,  and  annihilation  is  the  universal  doom  of  individual  life.  Such  is 
the  atheistic  naturalist's  creed.  However  indefensible  or  shocking  it  is, 
it  repeatedly  appears  in  the  annals  of  speculation ;  and  any  synopsis  of 
the  possible  conclusions  in  which  the  inquiry  into  man's  destiny  may 
rest  that  should  omit  this,  would  be  grossly  imperfect. 

This  scheme  of  disbelief  is  met  by  insuperable  objections.  It  excludes 
some  essential  elements  of  the  case,  confinee  itself  to  a  wholly  empirical 
view ;  and  consequently  the  relentless  solution  it  announces  applies  only 
to  a  mutilated  problem.  To  assert  the  cessation  of  the  soul  because  its 
physical  manifestations  through  the  body  have  ceased,  is  certainly  to 
affirm  without  just  warrant.  It  would  appear  impossible  for  volition  and 
intelligence  to  originate  save  from  a  free  parent  mind.  Numerous  cogent 
evidences  of  design  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God  by  whose  will 
all  things  are  ordered  according  to  a  plan.  Many  powerful  impressions 
and  arguments,  instinctive,  critical,  or  moral,  combine  to  teach  that  in 
the  wreck  of  matter  the  spirit  emerges,  deathless,  from  {he  closing 
waves  of  decay.    The  confirmation  of  that  truth  becomes  irresistible  when 
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we  see  how  reason  and  conscience,  with  delighted  avidity,  seize  upon  its 
adaptedness  alike  to  the  brightest  features  and  the  darkest  defects  of 
the  present  life,  whose  imperfect  symmetries  and  segments  are  harmo- 
niously filled  out  by  the  aciyusting  complement  of  a  future  state.' 
The  next  representation  of  the  fate  of  the  soul  disposes  of  it  by  f«- 
~^  abaorpiion  into  the  essence  from  which  it  emanated.  There  is  an  eternal 
fountain  of  unmade  life,  from  which  all  individual,  transient  lives  flow, 
and  into  which  they  return.  This  conception  arose  in  the  outset  from 
a  superficial  analogy  which  must  have  obtruded  itself  upon  primitive 
notice  and  speculation ;  for  man  is  led  to  his  first  metaphysical  inquiries 
by  a  feeling  contemplation  of  outward  phenomena.  Now,  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  when  individual  forms  perish,  each  sensible  component  re- 
lapses into  its  original  element  and  becomes  an  undistinguishable  portion 
of  it.  Our  exhaled  breath  goes  into  the  general  air  and  is  united  with 
it :  the  dust  of  our  decaying  frames  becomes  part  of  the  ground  and 
vegetation.  So,  it  is  strongly  suggested,  the  lives  of  things,  the  souls 
of  men,  when  they  disappear  from  us,  are  remerged  in  the  native  spirit 
whence  they  came.  The  essential  longing  of  every  part  for  union  with 
its  whole  is  revealed  and  vocal  throughout  all  nature.  Water  is  sullen  in 
stillness,  murmurs  in  motion,  and  never  ceases  its  gloom  or  its  com- 
plaining until  it  sleeps  in  the  sea.  Like  spray  on  the  rock,  the  stranding 
generations  strike  the  sepulchre  and  are  dissipated  ipto  universal  vapor. 
As  lightnings  slink  back  into  the  charged  bosom  of  the  thunder-cloud, 
as  eager  waves,  spent,  subside  in  the  deep,  as  furious  gusts  die  away  in 
the  great  atmosphere,  so  the  gleaming  ranks  of  genius,  the  struggling 
masses  of  toil,  the  pompous  hosts  of  war,  fade  and  dissolve  away  into  the 
peaceful  bosom  of  the  all-engulfing  Soul.  This  simplest,  earliest  philo- 
sophy of  mankind  has  had  most  extensive  and  permanent  prevalence.' 
For  immemorial  centuries  it  has  possessed  the  mind  of  the  countless 
millions  of  India.  Baur  thinks  the  £g\'ptian  identification  of  each 
deceased  person  with  Osiris  and  the  burial  of  him  under  that  name,  were 
meant  to  denote  the  reception  of  the  individual  human  life  into  the 
universal  nature-life.  The  doctrine  has  been  implicitly  held  wherever 
pantheism  has  found  a  votary,  from  Anaximander,  to  whom  finite  crea- 
tures were  "disintegrations  or  decompositions  from  the  Infinite,"  to 
Alexander  Pope,  affirming  that 

"  All  are  but  parU  of  one  itupendoiu  whole, 
WhoM  body  nature  ia,  and  God  the  louL" 

» 

The  first  reasoners,  who  gave  such  an  ineradicable  direction  and  tinge 
to  the  thinking  of  after-ages,  were  furthermore  driven  to  the  supposition 
of  a  final  absorption,  from  the  impossibility,  in  that  initiatory  stage  of 
thought,  of  grasping  any  other  theory  which  would  apparently  meet  the 
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case  so  well  or  be  more  satisfactory.  They,  of  course,  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  idea  that  God  is  a  personal  Spirit  whose  nature  is  revealed  in  tha 
constitutive  characteristics  of  the  human  soul,  and  who  carries  on  his 
works  from  eternity  to  eternity  without  monotonous  repetition  or  weari- 
some stagnancy,  but  with  perpetual  variety  in  never-ceasing  motion. 
Whatever  commences  must  also  terminate,  they  said, — ^forgetting  that 
number  begins  with  one  but  has  no  end.  They  did  not  conceive  of  the 
universe  of  being  as  an  eternal  line,  making  immortality  desirable  for  its 
endless  novelty,  but  imaged  it  to  themselves  as  a  circle,  making  an  ever- 
lasting individual  consciousness  dreadful  for  its  intolerable  sameness, — 
an  immense  round  of  existence,  phenomena,  and  experience,  going  forth 
and  returning  into  itself,  over  and  over,  forever  and  eVer.  To  escape  so 
repulsive  a  contemplation,  they  made  death  break  the  fencing  integu- 
ment of  consciousness  and  empty  all  weary  personalities  into  the  abso- 
lute abyss  of  being. 

Again:  the  extreme  difficulty  of  apprehending  the  truth  of  a  Creator 
literally  infinite,  and  of  a  limitless  creation,  would  lead  to  the  same 
result  in  another  way.  Without  doubt,  it  seemed  to  the  naive  thinkers 
of  antiquity,  that  if  hosts  of  new  beings  were  continually  coming  into 
life  and  increasing  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  future  state,  the 
fountain  from  which  they  proceeded  would  some  time  be  exhausted,  or 
the  universe  grow  plethoric  with  population.  There  would  be  no  more 
substance  below  or  no  more  room  above.  The  easiest  method  of  sur- 
mounting this  problem,  would  be  by  the  hypothesis  that  all  spirits  come 
out  of  a  great  World-Spirit,  and,  having  run  their  mortal  careers,  are 
absorbed  into  it  again.  Many— especially  the  deepest  Oriental  dreamers — 
have  also  been  brought  to  solace  themselves  with  this  conclusion  by  a 
course  of  reasoning  based  on  the  exposures,  and  assumed  inevitable 
sufferings,  of  all  finite  being.  They  argue  that  every  existence  below 
the  absolute  God,  because  it  is  set  around  with  limitations,  is  necessarily 
obnoxious  to  all  sorts  of  miseries.  Its  pleasures  are  only  **  honey-drops 
scarce  tasted  in  a  sea  of  gall.''  This  conviction,  with  its  accompanying 
sentiment,  runs  through  the  sacred  books  of  the  East,  is  the  root  and 
heart  of  their  theology,  the  dogma  that  makes  the  crudest  penances 
pleasant  if  a  renewed  existence  may  thus  be  avoided.  The  sentiment  is 
not  alien  to  human  longing  and  surmise,  as  witnesses  the  night-thought 
of  the  English  poet  who,  world-sated,and  sadly  yearning,  cries  through 
the  starry  gloom  to  God, — 

**When  ihall  my  sonl  her  incaniadon  quit, 
And,  readopted  to  thy  bleft  embrace, 
Obtain  her  apotheosis  In  thee  7" 

Having  stated  and  traced  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  it  remains  to  in- 
vestigate the  justice  of  its  grounds.  The  doctrine  starts  from  a  premise 
partly  true  and  ends  in  a  conclusion  partly  false.  We  emanate  from 
the  creative  power  of  God,  and  are  sustained  by  the  in-fiowing  presence 
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of  his  life,  but  are  not  cUscerptions  from  his  own  being,  any  more  than 
beams  of  light  are  distinct  substances  shot  out  and  shorn  off  from  the 
sun  to  be  afterwards  drawn  back  and  assimilated  into  the  parent  orb.  We 
are  destined  to  a  harmonious  life  in  his  unifying  love,  but  not  to  be  fused 
and  lost  as  insentient  parts  of  his  total  consciousness.  We  are  products 
of  GKkI's  will,  not  component  atoms  of  his  soul.  Souls  are  to  be  in  God 
as  stars  are  in  the  firmament,  not  as  lumps  of  salt  are  in  a  solvent.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  various  arguments. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  supported  by  the  philosophical  distinction  be- 
tween emanation  and  creation.  The  conception  of  creation  gives  us  a 
personal  God  who  wills  to  certain  ends ;  that  of  emanation  reduces  the 
Supreme  Being  to  a  ghastly  array  of  laws,  revolving  abysses,  galvanic 
forces,  nebular  star-dust,  dead  ideas,  and  vital  fluids.  According  to  the 
latter  supposition,  finite  existences  flow  from  the  Infinite  as  conse- 
quences from  a  principle,  or  streams  from  a  fountain ;  according  to  the 
former,  they  proceed  as  effects  from  a  cause,  or  thoughts  from  a  mind. 
That  is  panthebtic,  fatal,  and  involves  absorption  by  a  logical  necessity ; 
this  is  creative,  free,  and  does  not  presuppose  any  circling  return. 
Material  things  are  thoughts  which  God  transiently  contemplates  and 
dismisses;  spiritual  creatures  are  thoughts  which  he  permanently  ex- 
presses in  concrete  immortality.  The  soul  is  a  thought;  the  body  is  the 
word  in  which  it  is  clothed. 

Secondly,  the  analogy  which  first  leads  to  belief  in  absorption  is  falsely 
interpreted.  Taken  on  its  own  ground,  rightly  appreciated,  it  legitimates 
a  different  conclusion.  A  grain  of  sand  thrown  into  the  bosom  of 
Sahara  does  not  lose  ita  individual  existenoe.  Distinct  drops  are  not 
annihilated  as  to  their  simple  atoms  of  water,  though  sunk  in  the  midai 
of  the  sea.  The  final  particles  or  monads  of  air  or  granite  are  not  dia- 
solvingly  blended  into  continuity  of  unindividualized  atmobphere  or 
rock  when  united  with  their  elemental  masses,  but  are  thrust  unap- 
proachably apart  by  molecular  repulsion.  Now,  a  mind,  being,  as  we 
conceive,  no  composite,  but  an  ultimate  unity,  cannot  be  crushed  or 
melted  from  its  integral  persistence  of  personality.  Though  plunged 
into  the  centre  of  a  surrounding  wilderness  or  ocean  of  minds,  it  must 
still  retain  itself  unlost  in  the  multitude.  Therefore,  if  we  admit  the 
existence  of  an  inclusive  mundane  Soul,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
lesser  souls  received  into  it  are  deprived  of  their  individuality.  It  is 
•'one  not  otherwise  than  as  the  sea  is  one,  by  a  similarity  and  contiguity 
of  parts,  being  composed  of  an  innumerable  host  of  distinct  spirits,  as 
that  is  of  aqueous  particles ;  and  as  the  rivers  continually  discharge  into 
the  sea,  so  the  vehicular  people,  upon  the  disruption  of  their  vehicle 
discharge  and  incorporate  into  that  ocean  of  spirits  making  the  mundane 
Soul."* 
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Thirdly,  every  consideration  furnished  by  the  doctrine  of  final  causes 
as  applied  to  existing  creatures  makes  us  ask.  What  use  is  there  in  call- 
ing forth  souls  merely  that  they  may  be  taken  back  again  ?  To  justify 
^  their  creation,  the  fulfilment  of  some  educative  aim,  and  then  the  lasting 
fruition  of  it,  appear  necessary.  Why  else  should  a  soul  be  drawn  from 
out  the  unformed  vastness,  and  have  its  being  struck  into  bounds,  and 
be  forced  to  pass  through  such  appalling  ordeals  of  good  and  evil,  pleasure 
and  agony  ?  An  individual  of  any  kind  is  as  important  as  ita  race ;  for  it 
contains  in  possibility  all  that  its  type  does.  And  the  purposes  of  things, 
BO  far  as  we  can  discern  them, — the  nature  of  our  spiritual  constitution, 
the  meaning  of  our  circumstances  and  probation,  the  resulting  tendencies 
of  our  experience, — all  seem  to  prophesy,  not  the  destruction,  but  the 
perfection  and  perpetuation,  of  individual  being. 

Fourthly,  the  same  inference  is  yielded  by  applying  a  similar  considera- 
tion to  the  Creator.  Allowing  him  consciousness  and  intentions,  as  we 
must,  what  object  could  he  have  either  in  exerting  his  creative  power  or 
in  sending  out  portions  of  himself  in  new  individuals,  save  the  pro- 
duction of  so  many  immortal  personalities  of  will,  knowledge,  and  love, 
to  advance  towards  the  perfection  of  holiness,  wisdom,  and  blessedness, 
— ^filling  his  mansions  with  his  children  ?  By  thus  multiplying  his  own 
image  he  adds  to  the  number  of  happy  creatures  who  are  to  be  bound 
together  in  bands  of  glory,  mutually  receiving  and  returning  his  affec- 
tion, and  swells  the  tide  of  conscious  bliss  which  fills  and  rolls  forever 
through  his  eternal  universe. 

Nor,  finally,  is  it  necessary  to  expect  personal  oblivion  in  God  in  order 
to  escape  from  evil  and  win  exuberant  happiness.  Those  ends  are  as 
well  secured  by  the  fruition  of  God's  love  in  us  as  by  the  drowning  of 
our  consciousness  in  his  plenitude  of  delight.  Precisely  herein  consists 
the  fundamental  distinction  of  the  Christian  from  the  Brahmanic  doc- 
trine of  human  destiny.  The  Christian  hopes  to  dwell  in  blissful  union 
with  God's  will,  not  to  be  annihilatingly  sunk  in  his  essence.  To  borrow 
an  illustration  from  Scotus  Erigena,^  as  the  air  when  thoroughly  illumined 
by  sunshine  still  keeps  its  aerial  nature  and  does  not  become  sunshine, 
or  as  iron '  all  red  in  the  flame  still  keeps  its  metallic  substance  and 
does  not  turn  to  fire  itself,  so  a  soul  fully  possessed  and  moved  by  God 
does  not  in  consequence  lose  its  own  sentient  and  intelligent  being.  It 
is  still  a  bounded  entity,  though  recipient  of  boundless  divinity.  Thus 
evil  ceases,  each  personality  is  preserved  and  intensely  glorified,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  God  is  all  in  all.  The  totality  of  perfected,  enraptured, 
immortaliased  humanity  in  heaven  may  be  described  in  this  manner, 
adopting  the  masterly  expression  of  Coleridge:-^ 

"  And  as  one  body  Memi  the  aggregate 
Of  ttomt  niimberleei,  each  organised, 

*  FhUoaophy  and  Doctrinea  of  Erigena,  UnfreraalUt  Quarterly  Ketlew,  toI.  tU.  p.  100. 
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80,  by  ft  atrange  and  dim  similitade, 
Infinite  myriads  of  aelf-conadoas  mindi 
In  one  containing  Spirit  Utc,  who  fllls 
With  absolute  nblqaity  of  thooght 
AU  his  involvM  monads,  that  yet  seem 
Each  to  pnrsue  its  own  self-centring  end." 

A  third  mode  of  answering  the  question  of  human  destiny  is  by  the 
conception  of  a  general  resurrection.  Souls,  as  fast  as  they  leave  the  body, 
are  gathered  in  some  intermediate  state,  a  starless  grave-world,  a  ghostly 
limbo.  When  the  present  cycle  of  things  is  completed,  when  the  clock 
of  time  runs  down  and  its  lifeless  weight  falls  in  the  socket,  and  "  Death's 
empty  helmet  yawns  grimly  over  the  funeral  hatchment  of  the  world," 
the  gates  of  this  long-barred  receptacle  of  the  deceased  will  be  struck 
open,  and  its  pale  prisoners,  in  accumulated  hosts,  issue  forth,  and  enter 
on  the  immortal  inheritance  reserved  for  them.  In  the  sable  land  of  Hades 
all  departed  generations  are  bivouacking  in  one  vast  army.  On  the  resur- 
rection-morning, striking  their  shadowy  tents,  they  will  scale  the  walls 
of  the  abyss,  and,  reinvested  with  their  bodies,  either  plant  their  banners 
on  the  summits  of  the  earth  in  permanent  encampment,  or  storm  the 
battlements  of  the  sky  and  colonize  heaven  with  flesh  and  blood.  All 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  psychopannychism,  or  the  sleep  of  souls 
from  death  till  the  last  day,  in  addition  to  the  general  body  of  orthodox 
Christians,  have  been  supporters  of  this  conclusion.* 

Three  explanations  are  possible  of  the  origination  of  this  belief.  First, 
a  man  musing  over  the  affecting  panorama  of  the  seasons  as  it  rolls 
through  the  year, — ^budding  life  alternating  with  deadly  desolation, 
spring  still  bringing  back  the  freshness  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  carolling 
birds,  as  if  raising  them  from  an  annual  interment  in  winter's  cold 
grave, — and  then  thinking  of  the  destiny  of  his  own  race, — how  many 
generations  have  ripened  and  decayed,  how  many  human  crops  have 
been  harvested  from  the  cradle  and  planted  in  the  tomb,  might  naturally 
—especially  if  he  had  any  thing  of  the  poet's  associating  and  creative 
mind — say  to  himself,  Are  we  altogether  perishable  dust,  or  are  we  seed 
sown  for  higher  fields, — seed  lying  dormant  now,  but  at  last  to  sprout 
into  swift  immortality  when  God  shall  make  a  new  sunshihe  and  dew 
omnipotently  penetrate  the  dry  mould  where  we  tarry?  No  matter 
how  partial  the  analogy,  how  forced  the  process,  how  false  the  result, 
such  imagery  would  sooner  or  later  occur ;  and,  having  occurred,  it  is  no 
more  strange  that  it  should  get  literal  acceptance  than  it  is  that  many 
other  popular  figments  should  have  secured  the  firm  establishment  they 
have. 

Secondly,  a  mourner  just  bereaved  of  one  in  whom  his  whole  love 
was  garnered,  distracted  with  grief,  his  faculties  unbalanced,  his  soul  a 
chaos,  is  of  sorrow  and  fantasy  all  compact;  and  he  solaces  himself  with 


*  Daumgartcn,  Beantwortung  des  Sendschrvlbcns  Hoyna  Tom  Schlaft  der  abgeacfaledenen  Peeleii. 
Chalmers,  Astronomical  Diaeoursei,  It. 
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the  ideal  embodiment  of  his  dreams,  half  seeing  what  he  thinks,  half 
believing  what  he  wishes.  His  desires  pass  through  unconscious  volition 
into  supposed  facts.  Before  the  miraculous  power  of  his  grief-wielded 
imagination  the  world  is  fluent,  and  fate  runs  in  the  moulds  he  conceives. 
The  adored  form  on  which  corruption  now  banquets,  he  sees  again,  ani- 
mated, beaming,  clasped  in  his  arms.  He  cries.  It  cannot  be  that  those 
holy  days  are  forever  ended,  that  I  shall  never  more  realize  the  blissful 
dream  in  which  we  trod  the  sunny  world  together !  Oh,  it  must  be  that 
some  time  God  will  give  me  back  again  that  beloved  one  I  the  sepulchre 
elosed  so  fast  shall  be  unsealed,  the  dead  be  restored,  and  all  be  as  it  was 
before!  The  conception  thus  once  born  out  of  the  delirium  of  busy 
thought,  anguished  love,  and  regnant  imagination,  may  in  various  ways 
win  a  fixed  footing  in  faith. 

Thirdly,  the  notion  which  we  are  now  contemplating  is  one  link  in  a 
chain  of  thought  which,  in  the  course  of  time  and  the  range  of  specula- 
tion, the  theorizing  mind  could,  not  fail  to»  forge.  The  concatenation 
of  reflections  is  this.  Death,  is  the 'separation  of  soul  and  body.  That 
separation  is  repulsive,  an  evil..  Therefore  it  was  not  intended  by  the 
Infinite  Goodness,  but  was  introduced  by  a  foe,  and  is  a  foreign,  marring 
element.  Finally  God  wilt  vanquish  his  antagonist,  and  banish  from  the 
creation  all  his  thwarting  interferences  with  the  primitive  perfection 
of  harmony  and  happiness.  Accordingly,  the  souls  which  Satan  has 
caused  to  be  separated  from  their  bodies  are  reserved  apart  until  the 
fulness  of  time,  when  there  shall  be  a  universal  resurrection  and  restora- 
tion. So  far  as  reason  is  competent  to  pronounce  on  this  view  considered 
as  a  sequel  to  the  disembodying  doom  of  man,  it  is  an  arbitrary  piece  of 
fancy.  Philosophy  ignores  it.  Science  gives  no  hint  of  it.  It  sprang 
from  luiwarranted  metaphors,  perverted,  exaggerated,  based  on  analogies 
not  parallel.  So  far  as  it  assumes  to  rest  on  revelation  it  will  be  examined 
in  another  place. 

Fourthly,  after  the  notion  of  a  great,  epochal  resurrection,  as  a  reply  to 
the  inquiry.  What  is  to  become  of  the  soul?  a  dogma  is  next  encountered 
which  we  shall  style  that  of  a  local  and  irrevocable  conveyance.  The  dis- 
embodied spirit  is  conveyed  to  some  fixed  region,^  a  penal  or  a  blissful 
abode,  where  it  is  to  tarry  unalterably.  This  idea  of  the  banishment  or 
admission  of  souls,  according  to  their  deserts,  or  according  to  an  elective 
grace,  into  an  anchored  location  called  hell  or  heaven,  a  retributive  or 
rewarding  residence  for  eternity,  we  shall  pass  by,  with. few.  words,  because 
it  recurs  for  fuller  examination  in  other  chapters..  In  the  first  place,  the 
whole  picture  is  a  gross  simile  drawn,  from  >  occurrences  of  this  outward 
world  and  unjustifiably  applied  to  the  fortunes  of  the  mind  in  the  invi- 
sible sphere  of  the  future..  The  figment  of  a  judicial  transportation  of 
the  soul  from  one  place  or  planet  to  another,  as  if  by  a  Charon's  boat,  is 
a  clatterifig  and  repulsive  conceit^. inadmissible  by  one  who  apprehends 
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the  noiseless  continuity  of  God's  self-execating  laws.  It  is  a  jarring 
mechanical  clash  thrust  amidst  the  smooth  evolution  of  spiritual  des- 
tinies. It  compares  with  the  facts  as  the  supposition  that  the  planets 
are* swung  around  the  sun  by  material  chains  compares  with  the  law 
of  gravitation.  Moral  compensation  is  no  better  secured  by  imprison- 
ment or  freedom  in  separate  localities  than  it  is,  in  a  common  envi- 
ronment, by  the  fatal  working  of  their  interior  forces  of  character,  and 
their  relations  with  all  things  else.  Moreover,  these  antagonist  kingdoms, 
Tartarean  and  Elysian,  defined  as  the  everlasting  habitations  of  departed 
souls,  have  been  successively  driven,  as  dissipated  visions,  from  their 
assumed  latitudes  and  longitudes,  one  after  another,  by  progressive  dis- 
covery, until  now  the  intelligent  mind  knows  of  no  assignable  spot  for 
them.  Since  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  fixed  locations  to  which 
the  soul  is  to  be  carried,  to  abide  there  forever  in  appointed  joy  or  woe, 
and  since  there  is  no  scientific  necessity  nor  moral  use  for  the  supposi- 
tion of  such  places  and  of  the  transferrence  of  the  departed  to  them,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  reject  the  associated  belief  as  a  deluding  mistake. 
The  truth,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  not  that  different  souls  are  borne  by  con- 
stabulary apparitions  to  two  immured  dwellings,  manacled  and  hurried 
into  Tophet  or  saluted  and  ushered  into  Paradise,  but  that  all  souls 
spontaneously  pass  into  one  immense  empire,  drawn  therein  by  their 
appropriate  attractions,  to  assimilate  a  strictly  dbcriminative  experience. 
But,  as  to  this,  let  each  thinker  form  his  own  conclusion. 
The  fifth  view  of  the  destination  of  the  soul  may  be  called  the  theory 
/  ,  of  recurrence^  When  man  dies,  his  surviving  spirit  is  immediately  born 
again  in  a  new  body.  Thus  the  souls,  assigned  in  a  limited  number  to 
each  world,  continually  return,  each  one  still  forgetful  of  his  previous 
lives.  This  seems  to  be  the  specific  creed  of  the  Druses,  who  afiUrm  that 
all  souls  were  created  at  once,  and  that  the  number  is  unchanged,  while 
they  are  born  over  and  over.  A  Druse  boy,  dreadfully  alarmed  by  the 
discharge  of  a  gun,  on  being  asked  by  a  Christian  the  cause  of  his  fear, 
replied,  "  I  was  bom  murdered  ;*'  that  is,  the  soul  of  a  man  who  had 
been  shot  passed  into  his  body  at  the  moment  of  his  birth.'  The  young 
mountaineer  would  seem,  from  the  sudden  violence  with  which  he  was 
snatched  out  of  his  old  house,  to  have  dragged  a  trail  of  connecting  con- 
sciousness over  into  his  new  one.  As  a  general  rule,  in  distinction  from 
such  an  exception,  memory  is  like  one  of  those  passes  which  the  con- 
ductors of  railroad-trains  give  their  passengers,  "good  for  this  trip  only." 
The  notion  of  an  endless  succession  of  lives  on  the  familiar  stage  of  this 
dear  old  world,  commencing  each  with  clean-wiped  tablets,  possesses  for 
some  minds  a  fathomless  allurement;  but  others  wish  for  no  return- 
pass  on  their  ticket  to  futurity,  prefwring  an  adventurous  abandon- 
ment "  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  in  unknown  immensity,  to  a 


*  Pchmidfnfi,  IMn.  de  Mnltlplicl  AntmKnim  Reditu  lu  Corpora. 

*  CliurchlU.. Mount  Lebanon,  fol.  ii.  ch.  12. 
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renewed  ezcumon  through  landscapes  already  traversed  and  experiences 
drained  before. 

Foorier's  doctrine  of  immortality  belongs  here.  According  to  his 
idea,  the  Great  Soul  of  this  globe  is  a  composite  being/ comprising  about 
ten  billions  of  individual  souls.  Their  connection  with  this  planet  will  be 
for  nearly  eighty  thousand  years.  Then  the  whole  sum  of  them  will 
swarm  to  some  higher  planet, — Fourier  himself,  perhaps,  being  the  old 
gray  gander  that  will  head  the  flock,  pilot-king  of  their  flight.  Each 
man  is  to  ei\joy  about  four  hundred  births  on  earth,  poetic  justice  leading 
him  successively  through  all  the  grades  and  phases  of  fortune,  from 
cripplehood  and  beggary  to  paragonship  and  the  throne.  The  invisible 
residence  of  spirits  and  the  visible  are  both  on  this  globe,  the  former  in 
the  Great  Soul,  the  latter  in  bodies.  In  the  other  life  the  soul  becomes 
a  sharer  in  the  woes  of  the  Great  Soul,  which  is  as  unhappy  as  seven- 
eighths  of  the  incarnated  souls ;  for  its  fate  is  a  compoui^d  of  the  fates 
of  the  human  souls  taken  collectively.  Coming  into  this  outward  scene 
at  birth,  we  lose  anew  all  memory  of  past  existence,  but  wake  up  again 
in  the  Great  Soul  with  a  perfect  recollection  of  all  our  previous  lives  both 
in  the  invisible  and  in  the  visible  world.  These  alternating  passages 
between  the  two  states  will  continue  until  the  final  swooping  of  total 
humanity  tmm.  this  exhaust^  planet  in  search  of  a  better  abode.^® 

The  idea  of  the  recurrence  of  souls  is  the  simplest  means  of  meeting 
a  difficulty  stated  thus  by  the  ingenious  Abraham  Tucker  in  his  "Light 
of  Nature  Pursued."  **  The  numbers  of  souls  daily  pouring  in  from  hence 
upon  the  next  world  seem  to  require  a  proportionable  drain  from  it 
somewhere  or  other;  for  else  the  country  might  be  overstocked."  The 
obfeotion  urged  against  such  a  belief  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  re- 
member haTiBg  lived  before  is  rebutted  by  the  assertion  that 

''Some  dranght  of  Lothe  doth  await, 
Aa  old  nythologiea  relate, 
The  dipping  through  from  itate  to  state.'" 

The  theory  associated  with  this  Lethean  draught  is  confirmed  by  its 
responsive  correspondence  with  many  unutterable  experiences,  vividly 
felt  or  darkly  recognised,  in  our  deepest  bosom.  It  seems  as  if  occa- 
sionally the  poppied  drug  or  other  oblivious  antidote  administered  by 
nature  had  been  so  much  diluted  that  reason,  only  half  baffled,  struggles 
to  decipher  the  dim  runes  and  vestiges  of  a  foregone  state ; — 


I  "  ^nd  erer  fomething  ig  or  seems 

That  toaches  us  with  mystic  glooms, 
Like  glimpses  of  fiu^gotten  dreams." 


In  those  excursive  reveries,  fed  by  hope  and  winged  with  dream,  which 
scour  the  glens  and  scale  the  peaks  of  the  land  of  thought,  this  nook  of 
hypothesis  must' some  time  be  discovered.    And,  brought  to  light,  it  has 


V  Fourier,  Paarious  of  the  Hnmam  %mA,  (Mor^t  tenulatloii,)  Introduction,  vol.  1.  pp.  14-18;  also 
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much  to  interest  and  to  please ;  but  it  is  too  destitute  of  tangible  proof 
to  be  succe^sfuHy  maintained  against  assault.'^ 
^  ^  There  is  another  faith  as  to  the  fate  of  souls,  best  stated,  perhaps,  in  the 
phrase  perpetual  migration.  The  soul,  by  successive  deaths  and  births,  trft« 
verses  the  universe,  an  everlasting  traveller  through  the  rounds  of  being 
and  the  worlds  of  space,  a  transient  sojourner  briefly  inhabiting  each." 
All  reality  is  finding  its  way  up  towards  the  attracting,  retreating  Godhead. 
Minerals  tend  to  vegetables,  these  to  animals,  these  to  men.  Blind  but 
yearning  matter  aspires  to  spirit,  intelligent  spirits  to  divinity.  In  every 
grain  of  dust  sleep  an  army  of  future  generations.  As  every  thing  below 
man  gropes  upward  towards  his  conscious  estate,  "  the  trees  being  imper- 
fect men,  that  seem  to  bemoan  their  imprbonment,  rooted  in  the  ground," 
80  man  himself  shall  climb  the  illimitable  ascent  of  creation,  every  step 
a  star.  The  animal  organism  is  a  higher  kind  of  vegetable,  whose  develop- 
ment begins 'With  those  substances  with  the  production  of  which  the  life 
of  an  ordinary  vegetable  ends.^'  The  fact,  too,  that  embryonic  man  passes 
through  ascending  stages  undistinguishable  from  those  of  lower  crea- 
tures, is  full  of  meaning.  Does  it  not  betoken  a  preserved  epitome  of 
the  long  history  of  slowly-rising  existence?  What  unplummeted  abysses 
of  time  and  distance  intervene  from  the  primary  rock  to  the  Victoria 
Regial  and  again  from  the  first  crawling  spine  to  the  fetterless 
mind  of  a  Schelling !  But,  snail-pace  by  snail-pace,  those  immeasurable 
separations  have  been  bridged  over ;  and  so  every  thing  that  now  Ues  at 
the  dark  basis  of  dust  shall  finally  reach  the  transplendent  apex  of 
intellect.  The  objection  of  theological  prejudice  to  this  developing 
succession  of  ascents — that  it  is  degrading — is  an  unhealthy  mistake. 
Whether  we  have  risen  or  faUen  to  our  present  rank,  the  actual  rank 
itself  is  not  altered.  And  in  one  respect  it  is  better  for  man  to  be  an  ad- 
vanced oyster  than  a  degraded  god ;  for  in  the  former  cose  the  path  is 
upwards,  in  the  latter  it  is  downwards.  "  We  wake,"  observes  a  profound 
thinker,  "and  find  ourselves  on  a  stair:  there  are  other  stairs  below  us, 
which  we  seem  to  have  ascended ;  there  are  stairs  above  us,  many  a  one, 
which  go  upward  and  out  of  sight."  Such  was  plainly  the  trust  of  the 
author  of  the  foUowing  exhortation : — 

"  Bo  worthy  of  death ;  and  so  learn  to  live 
That  every  iQcamation  of  thy  soul 
In  other  realnis,  and  worlds,  and  firmaments 
ffliall  be  more  pure  and  high.** 

Bulwer  likewise  has  said,  ''Eternity  may  be  but  an  endless  series  of 
those  emigrations  which  men  call  decdks^  abandonments  of  home  after 
home,  ever  to  fairer  scenes  and  loftier  heights.  Age  after  age,  the  spirit^ 
that  glorious  nomad — may  shift  its  tent,  fated  not  to  rest  in  the  dull 


n  Bertram,  Prtlfting  der  Metnnng  Ton  der  Prlexlstens  der  menschlichen  Seele. 
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Elysium  of  the  heathen,  but  carrying  with  it  evermore  its  twin  elements, 
activity  and  desire/' 

But  there  is  something  imsatisfactory,  even  sad  and  dreary,  in  this 
prospect  of  incessant  migration.  Must  not  the  pilgrim  pine  and  tire  for 
a  goal  of  rest?  Exhausted  with  wanderings,  sated  with  experiments, 
will  he  not  pray  for  the  exempted  lot  of  a  contented  fruition  in  repose? 
One  must  weary  at  last  of  being  even  so  sublime  a  vagabond  as  he  whose 
nightly  hoetelries  are  stars.  And,  besides,  how  will  sundered  friends  and 
lovers,  between  whom,  on  the  road,  races  and  worlds  interpose,  ever  over- 
take each  other,  and  be  conjoined  to  journey  hand  in  hand  again  or  build 
a  bower  together  by  the  way?  A  poet  of  finest  mould,  in  happiest  mood* 
once  saw  a  leaf  drop  from  a  tree  which  overhung  a  mirroring  stream. 
The  reflection  of  the  leaf  in  the  watery  sky-hollow  far  below  seemed  to 
rise  from  beneath  as  swiftly  as  the  object  fell  from  above ;  and  the  two* 
encountering  at  the  surface,  became  one.  Then  he  sang,^touching  with 
his  strain  the  very  marrow  of  deepest  human  desire, — 

"  How  speedB,  from  in  the  rlTer'e  thought. 

The  spirit  of  the  leaf  that  fiUa, 
Its  heaven  in  that  calm  hosom  wrought. 

As  mine  among  yon  crimson  walls  1 
From  the  dry  bough  it  spins,  to  greet 

Its  shadow  on  the  placid  rlrer: 
Bo  might  I  my  companions  meet, 

Nor  roam  the  countless  worlds  Ibrevert" 

Moreover,  some  elements  of  this  theory  are  too  grotesque,  are  the  too 
rash  inferences  from  a  too  crude  induction,  to  win  sober  credit  to  any 
extent.  It  is  easy  to  devise  and  carry  out  in  consistent  descriptive  details 
the  hypothesis  that  the  soul  has  risen,  through  ten  thousand  transitions, 
from  the  condition  of  red  earth  or  a  tadpole  to  its  present  rank,  and 
that,— 

"  As  it  once  crawrd  upon  the  sod, 
It  yet  shall  grow  to  be  a  god ;" 

but  what  scientific  evidence  is  there  to  confirm  and  establish  the  sup- 
position as  a  truth  ?  Why,  if  it  be  so, — to  borrow  the  humorous  satire  of 
good  old  Henry  More, — 

<*Then  It  will  follow  that  cold<«topping  curd 
And  harden'd  moldy  cheese,  when  they  hare  rid 
Due  circuits  through  the  heart,  at  last  l»haU  speed 
Of  life  and  sense,  look  thorough  our  thin  eyes 
And  Tiew  the  close  wherein  the  cow  did  feed 
Whence  they  were  mllk'd :  grosse  pie-crust  will  grow  wise» 
And  pickled  cucumbers  sans  doubt  philosophize  I" 

The  form  of  this  general  outline  stalks  totteringly  on  stilts  of  fancy,  and 
sprawls  headlong  with  a  logical  crash  at  the  first  critical  probe. 

The  final  theory  of  the  destination  of  souls,  now  left  to  be  set  forth, 
may  be  designated  by  the  word  transition,^*    It  affirms  that  at  death  they 

M  Taylor,  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life,  ch.  xiL 
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pass  from  the  separate  material  worlds,  which  are  their  initiating  niuc 
series,  into  the  common  .spiritual  world,  which  is  everywhere  present. 
Thus  the  visihle  peoples  the  invisible,  each  person  in  his  turn  consciously 
rising  from  this  world's  rudimentary  darkness  to  that  world's  universal 
light.    Dwelling  here,  free  souls,  housed  in  frames  of  dissoluble  clay, — 

**  We  hold  a  middle  rank  'twixt  hearen  and  earth. 
On  the  last  rerga  of  mortal  being  stand, 
Cloae  to  the  realm  where  angels  have  their  birth. 
Just  OB  the  boundaries  of  the  spirit-land.'' 

Why  has  (rod  "  broken  up  the  solid  material  of  the  universe  into  innume- 
rable little  globes,  and  swung  each  of  thetn  in  the  centre  of  an  impassable 
solitude  of  space,"  unless  it  be  to  train  up  in  the  various  spheres  separate 
households  for  final  union  as  a  single  diversified  family  in  the  boundless 
spiritual  world  7*^  The  surmise  is  not  unreasonable,  but  recommends 
itself  strongly,  that, — 

**  If  yonder  stars  be  fillM  with  forms  of  breathing  day  like  ours. 
Perchance  the  tpace  whidi  ipnads  between  is  fw  a  spirit's  powers." 

The  soul  encased  in  flesh  is  thereby  confined  to  one  home,  its  natal 
nest ;  but,  liberated  at  death,  it  wanders  at  will,  unobstructed,  through 
every  world  and  cerulean  deep;  and  wheresoever  it  is,  there,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  own  capacity  and  fitness,  is  heaven  and  is  God.^*  All 
those  world-spots  so  thickly  scattered  through  the  Yggdrosill  of  universal 
space .  are  but  the  brief  sheltering-places  where  embryo  intelligences 
clip  their  shells,  and  whence,  as  soon  as  fledged  through  the  discipline 
of  earthly  teaching  and  essays,  the  broodlet  souls  tiike  wing  into  the 
mighty  airs  of  immensity,  and  thus  enter  on  their  eternal  emancipation. 
This  conjecture  is,  of  all  which  have  been  ofiered  yet,  perhaps  the 
completest,  least  perplexed,  best  recommended  by  its  harmony  with 
our  knowledge  and  our  hope.  And  so  one  might  wish  to  rest  in  it  with 
humble  trust. 

The  final  destiny  of  an  immortal  soul,  after  its  transition  into  the  other 
world,  must  be  either  unending  progress  towards  infinite  perfection,  or 
the  reaching  of  its  perihelion  at  last  and  then  revolving  in  uninterrupted 
fruition.  In  the  former  case,  pursuing  an  infinite  aim,  with  each  degree 
of  its  attainment  the  flying  goal  still  recedes.  In  the  latter  case,  it  will 
in  due  season  touch  its  bound  and  there  be  satisfied, — 

*<When  weak  Time  shall  be  ponr'd  out 
Into  Eternity,  and  circular  Joys 
Dance  In  an  endless  round.** 

This  result  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two;  for  the  assertion  of 
countless  decillions  of  personalities  all  progressing  beyond  every  conceiv- 
able limit,  on,  still  on,  forever,  is  incredible.  If  endless  linear  progress 
were  the  destiny  of  each  being,  the  whole  universe  would  at  last  become 

u  Taylor,  Saturday  Evening,  pp.  95-111. 
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a  line!  And  though  it  is  true  that  the  idea  of  an  ever-novel  chase  attracts 
and  refreshes  the  imagination,  while  the  idea  of  a  monotonous  revolution 
repels  and  wearies  it,  this  is  simply  because  we  judge  after  our  poor 
earthly  experience  and  its  flagging  analogies.  It  will  not  be  so  if  that 
revolution  is  the  vivid  realization  of  all  our  being's  possibilities. 

Annihilation,  absorption,  resurrection,  conveyance,  recurrence,  migra* 
tion,  transition, — these  seven  answers  to  the  question  of  our  fate,  and  of 
its  relation  to  the  course  of  natwe,  are  thinkable  in  words.  We  may 
choose  from  among  them,  but  can  construct  no  real  eighth.  First,  there 
is  a  constant  succession  of  growth  and  decay.  Second,  there  is  a  per* 
petual  flow  and  ebb  of  personal  emanation  and  impersonal  resumption. 
Third,  there  is  a  continual  return  of  the  same  persistent  entities. 
Fourth,  all  matter  may  be  sublimated  to  spirit,  and  souls  alone  remain 
to  occupy  b<$undles8  space.  Fifth,  the  power  of  death  may  cease,  all 
the  astronomic  orbs  be  populated  and  enjoyed,  each  by  one  generation 
of  everlasting  inhabitants, — the  present  order  continuing  in  each  earth 
nntil  enough  have  lived  to  fill  it,  then  all  of  them,  physically  restored, 
dwelling  on  it,  with  no  more  births  or  deaths.  Sixth,  if  matter  be  not 
transmutable  to  soul,  when  that  peculiar  reality  from  which  souls  are 
developed  is  exhausted,  and  the  last  generation  of  incarnated  beings. 
have  risen  from  the  flesh,  the  material  creation  may,  in  addition  to  the 
inter-stellar  region,  be  eternally  appropriated  by  the  spirit- races  to  their 
own  free  range  and  use,  through  adaptations  of  faculty  unknown  to  us 
now ;  else  it  may  vanish  as  a  phantasmal  spectacle.  Or,  finally,  souls 
may  be  absolutely  created  out  of  nothing  by  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
and  the  universe  may  be  infinite :  then  the  process  may  proceed  forever. 

But  men's  beliefs  are  formed  rather  by  the  modes  of  thought  they  have 
learned  to  adopt  than  by  any  proo&  they  have  tested ;  not  by  argumen- 
tation about  a  subject,  but  by  the  way  of  looking  at  it.  The  moralist  re- 
gards all  creation  as  the  work  of  a  personal  God,  a  theatre  of  moral  ends, 
— a  just  Providence  watching  over  the  parts,  and  the  conscious  immortal- 
ity of  the  actors  an  inevitable  accompaniment.  The  physicist  contem- 
plates the  universe  as  constituted  of  atoms  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
which  subsist  in  perfect  mobility  through  space,  but  are  concreted  in  the 
molecular  masses  of  the  planets.  The  suns  are  vast  engines  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  or  motion,  the  equivalent  of  all  kinds  of  force.  This,  in. 
its  diflfusion,  causes  innumerable  circulations  and  combinations  of  the  ori-> 
ginal  atoms.  Organic  growth,  life,  is  the  fruition  of  a  force  derived  from 
the  sun.  Decay,  death,  is  the  rendering  up  of  that  force  in  its  equiva- 
lents. Thus,  the  universe  is  a  composite  unity  of  force,  a  solidarity  of  ul- 
timate unities  which  are  indestructible,  though  in  constant  circulation  of 
new  groupings  and  joum^s.  To  the  religious  faith  of  the  moralist,  man 
is  an  eternal  person,  reaping  what  he  has  sowed.  To  the  speculative 
intellect  of  the  physicist,  man  is  an  atomic  force,  to  be  liberated  into  the 
ethereal  medium  until  again  harnessed  in  some  organism.  In  both  cases 
he  is  immortal :  but  in  that,  as  a  free  citizen  of  the  ideal  world ;  in  this, 
as  a  flying  particle  of  the  dynamic  immensity. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BARBARIAN  NOTIONS  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Proceeding  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  fancies  and  opinions  in  re* 
gard  to  a  future  life  which  have  been  prevalent,  in  different  ages,  in 
various  nations  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  best  to  begin  by  presenting,  in  a 
rapid  series,  some  sketches  of  the  conceits  of  those  uncivilized  tribes  who 
did  not — so  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches — ^possess  a  doctrine  sufficiently 
distinctive  and  full,  or  important  enough  in  its  historical  relations,  to 
warrant  a  detailed  treatment  in  separate  chapters. 

We  will  glance  first  at  the  negroes.  According  to  all  accounts,  while 
there  are,  among  the  numerous  tribes,  diversities  and  degrees  of  supersti- 
tion, there  is  yet,  throughout  the  native  pagan  population  of  Africa,  a 
marked  general  agreement  of  belief  in  the  survival  of  the  soul,  in 
spectres,  divination,  and  witchcraft ;  and  there  is  a  general  similarity  of 
funeral  usages.  Early  travellers  tell  us  that  the  Bushmen  conceived  the 
soul  to  be  immortal,  and  as  impalpable  as  a  shadow,  and  that  they  were 
much  afraid  of  the  return  of  deceased  spirits  to  haunt  them.  They  were 
accustomed  to  pray  to  their  departed  countrymen  not  to  molest  tliem, 
but  to  stay  away  in  quiet.  They  also  employed  exercisers  to  lay  these  ill- 
omened  ghosts.  Meiners  relates  of  some  inhabitants  of  the  Guinea  coast 
that  their  fear  of  ghosts  and  their  childish  credulity  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  they  threw  their  dead  into  the  ocean,  in  the  expectation  of  thus 
drowning  wul  and  body  together. 

Superstitions  as  gross  and  lawless  still  have  full  sway.  Wilson,  whose 
travels  and  residence  there  for  twenty  years  have  enabled  him  to  furnish 
the  most  reliable  information,  says,  in  his  recent  work,*  "A  native 
African  would  as  soon  doubt  his  present  as  his  future  state  of  being." 
Every  dream,  every  stray  suggestion  of  the  mind,  is  interpreted,  with  un- 
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questioning  credence,  as  a  visit  from  the  dead,  a  whisper  from  a  departed 
soul.  If  a  man  wakes  up  with  pains  in  his  bones  or  muscles,  it  is  because 
his  spirit  has  wandered  abroad  in  the  night  and  been  flogged  by  some 
other  spirit.  On  certain  occasions  the  whole  community  start  up  at 
midnight,  with  clubs,  torches,  and  hideous  yells,  to  drive  the  evil 
spirits  out  of  the  village.  They  seem  to  believe  that  the  souls  of  dead 
men  take  rank  with  good  or  bad  spirits,  as  they  have  themselves  been 
good  or  bad  in  this  life.  They  bury  with  the  deceased  clothing,  orna- 
ments, utensils,  and  statedly  convey  food  to  the  grave  for  the  use  of  the 
revisiting  spirit.  With  the  body  of  king  Weir  of  the  Cavalla  towns,  who 
was  buried  in  December  of  1854,  in  presence  of  several  missionaries,  was 
interred  a  quantity  of  rice,  palm-oil,  beef,  and  rum :  it  was  supposed  the 
ghost  of  the  sable  monarch  would  come  back  and  consume  these 
articles.  The  African  tribes,  where  their  notions  have  not  been  modified  by 
Christian  or  by  Mohammedan  teachings,  appear  to  have  no  definite  idea 
of  a  heaven  or  of  a  hell ;  but  future  reward  or  punishment  is  considered 
under  the  general  conception  of  an  association,  in  the  disembodied  state, 
with  the  benignant  or  with  the  demoniacal  powers. 

The  New  Zealanders  imagine  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  go  to  a  place 
beneath  the  earth,  called  Reinga.  The  path  to  this  region  is  a  precipice 
Qlose  to  the  seashore  at  the  North  Cape.  It  is  said  that  the  natives  who 
live  in  the  neighborhood  can  at  night  hear  sounds  caused  by  the  passing 
of  spirits  thither  through  the  air.  After  a  great  battle  they  are  thus 
warned  of  the  event  long  before  the  news  can  arrive  by  natural  means.' 
It  is  a  common  superstition  with  them  that  the  left  eye  of  every  chief, 
after  his  death,  becomes  a  star.  The  Pleiades  are  seven  New  Zealand 
chiefs,  brothers,  who  were  slain  together  in  battle  and  are  now  fixed  in 
the  sky,  one  eye  of  each,  in  the  shape  of  a  star,  being  the  only  part  of 
them  that  is  visible.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  mythological  doc- 
trine of  the  glittering  host  of  heaven  being  an  assemblage  of  the  departed 
heroes  of  earth  never  received  a  more  ingenious  version.'  Certainly  it  is 
a  magnificent  piece  of  insular  egotism.  It  is  noticeable  here  that,  in  the 
Norse  mythology,  Thor,  havjng  slain  Thiasse,  the  giant  genius  of  winter, 
throws  his  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  they  become  stars.  Shungie,  a  cele- 
brated New  Zealand  king,  said  he  had  on  one  occasion  eaten  the  left  eye 
of  a  great  chief  whom  he  had  killed  in  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  thus 
increasing  the  glory  of  his  own  eye  when  it  should  be  transferred  to  the 
firmament.  Sometimes,  apparently,  it  was  thought  that  there  was  a 
separate  immortality  for  each  of  the  eyes  of  the  dead, — the  left  ascending 
to  heaven  as  a  star,  the  right,  in  the  form  of  a  spirit,  taking  flight  for 
Reinga. 

The  custom,  common  in  Africa  and  in  New  Zealand,  of  slaying  the 
slaves  or  the  wives  of  an  important  person  at  his  death  and  burying 
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them  with  hhn,  prevails  also  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Feejee  Islands. 
A  chiefs  wives  are  sometimes  strangled  on  these  occasions,  sometimes 
buried  alive.  One  cried  to  her  brother,  *'  I  wish  to  die,  that  I  may  accom- 
pany my  husband  to  the  land  where  he  has  gone.  Love  me,  and  make 
haste  to  strangle  me,  that  I  may  overtake  him."*  Departing  souls  go  to 
the  tribunal. of  Ndengei,  who  either  receives  them  into  bliss,  or  sends 
them  back,  as  ghosts,  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  former  exbtence,  or 
distributes  them  as  food  to  devils,  or  imprisons  them  for  a  peiiod  and 
then  dooms  them  to  annihilation.  The  Feejees  are  also  very  much  afraid 
of  Samiulo,  ruler  of  a  subterranean  world,  who  sits  at  the  brink  of  a 
huge  fiery  cavern,  into  which  he  hurls  the  souls  he  dislikes.  In  the  road 
to  Ndengei  stands  an  enormous  giant,  armed  with  an  axe,  who  tries  to 
maim  and  murder  the  passing  souls.  A  powerful  chief,  whose  gun  was 
interred  with  him,  loaded  it,  and,  when  he  came  near  the  giant,  shot  at 
him,  and  ran  by  while  the  monster  was  dodging  the  bullet. 

The  i)eople  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  held  a  confused  medley  of  notions 
as  to  another  life.  In  different  persons  among  them  were  found,  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject,  superstitious  terror,  blank  indifference,  positive  un- 
belief. The  current  fancy  was  that  the  souls  of  the  chiefs  were  led,  by  a 
god  whose  name  denotes  the  "eyeball  of  the  sun,"  to  a  life  in  the 
heavens,  while  plebeian  souls  went  down  to  Akea,  a  lugubrious  under- 
ground abode.  Some  thought  spirits  were  destroyed  in  this  realm  o^ 
darkness ;  others,  that  they  were  eaten  by  a  stronger  race  of  spirits  there; 
others  still,  that  they  survived  there,  subsisting  upon  lizards  and  butter- 
flies.^ What  a  piteous  life  tliey  must  have  led  here  whose  imaginations 
could  only  soar  to  a  future  so  unattractive  2is  this  1 

The  Kamtschadales  send  all  the  dead  alike  to  a  subterranean  ely- 
sium,  where  they  shall  find  again  their  wives,  clothes,  tools,  huts,  and 
where  they  shall  fish  and  hunt.  All  is  there  as  here,  except  that  there 
are  no  fire-spouting  mountains,  no  bogs,  streams,  inundations,  and  im- 
passable snows ;  and  neither  hunting  nor  fishing  Lb  ever  pursued  in  vain 
there.  This  lower  paradise  is  but  a  beautified  Kamtschatka,  freed  from 
discommoding  hardships  and  cleansed  of  tormenting  Cossacks  and 
Russians.  They  have  no  hell  for  the  rectification  of  the  present  wrong 
relations  of  virtue  and  misery,  vice  and  happiness.  The  only  distinction 
they  appear  to  make  is  that  all  who  in  Elamtschatka  are  poor,  and  have 
few  small  and  weak  dogs,  shall  there  be  rich  and  be  furnished  with  strong 
and  fat  dogs.  The  power  of  imagination  is  very  remarkable  in  this  raw 
people,  bringing  the  future  life  so  near,  and  awakening  such  an  impatient 
longing  for  it  and  for  their  former  companions  that  they  often,  the 
sooner  to  secure  a  habitation  there,  anticipate  the  natural  time  of  their 
death  by  suicide.* 


*  WnkM,  NaiTfttlTe  of  the  U.  8.  Exploring  Expedltkm,  toL  UL  di.  Sl 

•  Janrcs,  Hist,  of  the  Sandwich  Talands,  p.  42. 

•ChtMoph  Melnen,  Vermiichte  Schriften,  thi.  i.  secta.  ie»-173L 
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The  £squimaux  betray  the  influence  of  their  clime  and  habits,  in  the 
formation  of  their  ideas  of  the  life  to  come,  as  plainly  as  the  Kamtscha- 
dales  do.  The  employments  and  enjoyments  of  their  future  state  are 
rude  and  earthy.  They  say  the  soul  descends  through  successive  places 
of  habitation,  the  first  of  which  is  full  of  pains  and  horrors.  The  good, 
— ^that  is,  the  courageous  and  skilful,  those  who  have  endured  severe 
hardships  and  mastered  many  seals, — ^passing  through  this  first  residence, 
find  that  the  other  mansions  regularly  improve.  They  finally  reach  an 
abode  of  perfect  satisfaction,  far  beneath  the  storms  of  the  sea,  where 
the  sun  is  never  obscured  by  night,  and  where  reindeer  wander  in  great 
droves  beside  waters  that  never  congeal,  and  wherein  the  whale,  the 
walrus,  and  the  best  sea-fowls  always  abound.^  Hell  is  deep,  but  heaven 
deeper  still.  Hell,  they  think,  is  among  the  roots,  rocks,  monsters,  and 
cold  of  the  frozen  or  vexed  and  suffering  waters;  but 

"Bauath  tempestuouB  seas  and  flelds  of  ioe 
Their  croed  has  pUioed  a  lowlier  paradise.** 

The  Greenlanders,  too,  located  their  elysium  beneath  the  abysses  of 
the  ocean,  where  the  good  Spirit  Torngarsuk  held  his  reign  in  a  happy 
and  eternal  summer.  The  wizards,  who  pretended  to  visit  this  region  at 
will,  described  the  disembodied  souls  as  pallid,  and,  if  one  sought  to 
seize  them,  unsubstantial."  Some  of  these  people,  however,  fixed  the 
site  of  paradise  in  the  sky,  and  regarded  the  aurora  borealis  as  the  play- 
ing of  happy  souls.    So  Coleridge  pictures  the  Laplander 

**  Marking  the  streamy  hanners  of  the  North, 
And  thinking  be  those  spirits  soon  should  Join 
^  Who  there,  In  floating  robes  of  rosj  light, 

Danoe  sportirely.'* 

Bat  others  believed  this  state  of  restlessness  in  the  clouds  was  the  fate 
only  of  the  worthless,  who  were  there  pinched  with  hunger  and  plied 
with  torments.  All  agreed  in  looking  for  another  state  of  existence, 
where,  under  diverse  circumstances,  happiness  and  misery  should  be 
awarded,  in  some  degree  at  least,  according  to  desert.* 

The  Peruvians  taught  that  the  reprobate  were  sentenced  to  a  hell 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  where  they  must  endure  centuries  of 
toil  and  anguish.  Their  paradise  was  away  in  the  blue  dome  of  heaven. 
There  the  spirits  of  the  worthy  would  lead  a  life  of  tranquil  luxury.  At 
the  death  of  a  Peruvian  noble  his  wives  and  servants  frequently  were  slain, 
to  go  with  him  and  wait  on  him  in  that  happy  region.'*  Many  authors, 
including  Prescott,  yielding  too  easy  credence  to  the  very  questionable 
assertions  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  have  attributed  to  the  Peruvians  a 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Various  travellers  and  writers 
have  also  predicated  this  belief  of  savage  nations  in  Central  Africa,  of 


T  Prfchard,  Physical  Hist  of  Mankind,  toI.  1.  ch.  2.  •  Egode,  Greenland,  ch.  18. 

•  Dr.  Karl  Andree,  Orilnland.  v>  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Pern,  t<^1.  L  ch.  & 
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certain  South  Sea  islanders,  and  of  several  native  tribes  in  North  America. 
In  aU  these  cases  the  supposition  is  probably  erroneous,  as  we  think  for 
the  following  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of 
the  body  is  either  a  late  conception  of  the  associative  imagination,  or 
else  a  doctrine  connected  with  a  speculative  theory  of  recurring  epochs 
in  the  destiny  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  in  both  instances  too  subtle,  and 
elaborate  for  an  uncultivated  people.  Secondly,  in  none  of  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  has  any  reliable  evidence  been  given  of  the  actual  existence  of 
the  belief  in  question.  It  has  merely  been  inferred,  by  persons  to  whose 
minds  4^e  doctrine  was  previously  &miliar,  from  phenomena  by  no 
means  necessarily  implying  it.  For  example,  a  recent  author  ascribes  to 
the  Feejees  the  belief  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body  just 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  death.  The  only  datum  on  which  he  founds  this 
astounding  assertion  is  that  they  often  seem  to  prefer  to  die  in  the  full 
vigor  of  manhood  rather  than  in  decrepit  old  agel**  Thirdly,  we  know 
that  the  observation  and  statements  of  the  Spanish  monks  and  historians, 
in  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  pagans  of  South  America,  were  of  the 
most  imperfect  and  reckless  character.  They  perpetrated  gross  frauds, 
such  OS  planting  in  the  face  of  high  precipices  white  stones  in  the  shape 
of  the  cross,  and  then  pointing  to  them  in  proof  of  their  assertion  that, 
before  the  Christians  came,  the  Devil  had  here  parodied  the  rites  and 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.^'  They  said  the  Mexican  goddess,  wife  of  the 
sun,  was  Eve,  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Quetzalcoatl  was  St.  Thomas  1^ 
Such  affirm ers  are  to  be  cautiously  followed.  Finally,  it  is  a  quite  signifi- 
cant fact  that  while  some  point  to  the  pains  which  the  Peruvians  took  in 
embalming  their  dead  as  a  proof  that  they  looked  for  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  Acosta  expressly  says  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  re^rrec- 
tion,  and  that  this  unbelief  was  the  cause  of  their  embalming. **  Garci- 
laso  de  la  Vega,  in  his  '*  Royal  Commentaries  of  the  Peruvian  Incas/'  says 
that  when  he  asked  some  Peruvians  why  .they  took  so  great  care  to  pre- 
serve in  the  cemeteries  of  the  dead  the  nails  and  hair  which  had  been 
cut  off,  they  replied  that  in .  the  day  of  resurrection  the  dead  would 
come  forth  with  whatever  of  their  bodies  was  left,  and  there  ivould  be 
too  great  a  press  of  business  in  that  day  for  them  to  afford  time  to  go 
hunting  round  after  their  hair  and  nails  I^^  The  fancy  of  a  Christian  is 
too  plain  here.  If  the  answer  were  really  made  by  the  natives,  they 
were  playing  a  joke  on  their  credulous  questioner,  or  seeking  to  please 
him  with  distorted  echoes  of  his  own  faith. 

The  conceits  as  to  a  future  life  entertained  by  the  Mexicans  varied 
considerably  from  those  of  their  neighbors  of  Peru.  Souls  neither  good 
nor  bad,  or  whose  virtues  and  vices  balanced  each  other,  were  to  enter  a 


11  Enklne,  Islands  of  the  Western  Pndflc,  p.  248. 

u  Schoolcraft,  History,  kc.  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  part  t.  p.  03. 

u  Sqnier,  Serpent-Sjmlml  in  Amfirica,  p.  13. 

M  Aoosta,  Natonl  and  Moral  History  of  tbe  Indies,  book  t.  cfa.  7.  »Book  IL  ch.  7. 
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medium  state  of  idleness  and  empty  content.  The  wicked,  or  those 
dying  in  any  of  certain  enumerated  modes  of.  death,  went  to  Mictlan, 
a  dismal  hell  within  the  earth.  The  souls  of  those  struck  by  light- 
ning, or  drowned,  or  dying  by  any  of  a  given  list  of  diseases, — also 
the  souls  of  children, — ^were  transferred  to  a  remote  elysium,  Tlalocan. 
There  was  a  place  in  the  chief  temple  where,  it  was  supposed, 
once  a  year  the  spirits  of  all  the  children  who  had  been  sacrificed  to 
Tlaloc  invisibly  came  and  assisted  in  the  ceremonies.  The  ultimate 
heaven  was  reserved  /or  warriors  who  bravely  fell  in  battle,  for  women 
who  died  in  labor,  for  those  offered  up  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 
for  a  few  others.  These  passed  immediately  to  the  house  of  the  sun, 
their  chief  god,  whom  they  accompanied  for  a  term  of  years,  with  songs, 
dances,  and  revelry,  in  his  circuit  around  the  sky.  Then,  animating  the 
forms  of  birds  of  gay  plumage,  they  lived  as  beautiful  songsters  among 
the  flowers,  now  on  earth,  now  in  heaven,  at  their  pleasure.^^  It  was  the 
Mexican  custom  to  dress  the  dead  man  in  the  garb  appropriated  to  the 
guardian  deity  of  his  craft  or  condition  in  life.  They  gave  him  a  jug  of 
water.  They  placed  with  him  slips  of  paper  to  serve  as  passports  through 
guarded  gates  and  perilous  defiles  in  the  other  world.  They  made  a  fire 
of  his  clothes  and  utensils,  to  warm  the  shivering  soul  while  traversing 'a 
region  of  cold  winds  beyond  the  grave.^^  The  following  sentence  occurs 
in  a  poem  composed  by  one  of  the  old  Aztec  monarchs: — "Illustrious 
nobles,  loyal  subjects,  let  us  aspire  to  that  heaven  where  all  is  eternal 
and  corruption  cannot  come.  The  horrors  of  the  tomb  are  but  the 
cradle  of  the  sun,  and  the  shadows  of  death  are  brilliant  lights  for  the. 
8tar8."»» 

Amidst  the  mass  of  whimsical  conceptions  entering  into  the  faith  of 
the  widely-spread  tribes  of  North  America,  we  find  a  ruling  agreement  in 
the  cardinal  features  of  their  thought  concerning  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence. In  common  with  nearly  all  barbarous  nations,  they  felt  great  fear 
of  apparitions.  The  Sioux  were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  deceased 
at  his  burial,  and  imploring  him  to  stay  in  his  own  place  and  not  come  to 
distress  them.  Their  funeral  customs,  too,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
continent  to  the  other,  were  very  much  alike.  Those  who  have  reported 
their  opinions  to  us,  from  the  earliest  Jesuit  missionaries  to  the  latest 
investigators  of  their  mental  characteristics,  concur  in  ascribing  to  them 
a  deep  trust  in  a  life  to  come,  a  cheerful  view  of  its  conditions,  and  a  re- 
markable freedom  from  the  dread  of  dying.  Charlevoix  says,  "The  best- 
established  opinion  among  the  natives  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 
On  the  basis  of  an  account  written  by  William  Penn,  Pope  composed  the 
iamous  passage  in  his  "  Essay  on  Man :" — 

**  Lo!  the  poor  Indian,  whoM  iintntor*d  mind 
Sees  Ood  Id  clouds  and  hears  him  In  the  wind. 


V  ClaTigero,  IHntorj  of  Mexico,  book  vi.  sect.  1.  V  ibid.  sect.  80. 

V  Prescotty  Conquest  of  Mexico,  toI.  i.  ch.  6. 
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His  0oul  proud  Sdmnce  imtot  taught  to  stray 

Far  at  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way : 

Tet  simple  nature  to  his  fitith  hath  giren. 

Behind  the  cloud-topp'd  hlll,  an  hninUer  heaveOf 

Some  sa&r  woild  In  depth  of  woods  embraoed. 

Or  liappier  island  in  the  watery  waste. 

To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire : 

He  asks  no  angel*s  wing,  no  seraph's  flre^ 

Bat  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  skyj 

His  IkithAiI  dog  shall  bear  him  oMnpany." 

Their  rude  instinctive  belief  in  the  soul's  survival,  and  surmises  as  to  its 
destiny,  are  implied  in  their  funeral  rites,  which,  as  already  stated,  were, 
with  some  exceptions,  strikingly  similar  even  in  the  remotest  tribes.^* 

In  the  bark  coffin,  with  a  dead  Indian  the  Onondag^^  buried  a  kettle 
of  provisions,  a  pair  of  moccasins,  a  piece  of  deerskin  and  sinews  of 
the  deer  to  sew  patches  on  the  moccasins,  which  it  was  supposed  the 
deceased  would  wear  out  on  his  journey.  They  also  furnished  him  with 
a  bow  and  arrows,  a  tomahawk  and  knife,  to  procure  game  with  to  live 
on  while  pursuing  his  way  to  the  land  of  spirits,  the  blissful  regions  of 
Ha-wah-ne-u."^  Several  Indian  nations,  instead  of  burying  the  food,  sus- 
pended it  above  the  grave,  and  renewed  it  from  time  to  time.  Some  writers 
have  explained  this  custom  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  Indian  belief  in  two 
souls,  one  of  which  departed  to  the  realm  of  the  dead,  while  the  other 
tarried  by  the  mound  until  the  body  was  decayed,  or  until  it  had  itself 
found  a  chance  to  be  bom  in  a  new  body.^  The  auppoeition  seema  forced 
and  extremely  doubtful.  The  truth  probably  lies  in  a  simpler  explana- 
tion, which  will  be  offered  further  on. 

The  Wlnnebagoes  located  paradise  above,  and  called  the  milky  way 
the  "  Road  of  the  Dead.*'*  It  was  so  white  with  the  crowds  of  journey- 
ing ghosts!  But  almost  all,  like  the  Ojibways,  imagined  their  elysium  to 
lie  far  in  the  West.  The  soul,  freed  from  the  body,  follows  a  wide  beaten 
path  westward,  and  enters  a  country  abounding  with  all  that  an  Indian 
covets.  On  the  borders  of  this  blessed  land,  in  a  long  glade,  he  finds  his 
relatives,  for  many  generations  back,  gathered  to  welcome  him.*  The 
Chippewas,  and  several  other  important  tribes,  always  kindled  fires  on 
the  fresh  graves  of  their  dead,  and  kept  them  burning  four  successive 
nights,  to  light  the  wandering  souls  on  their  way.^  An  Indian  myth 
represents  the  ghosts  coming  back  from  Ponemah,  the  land  of  the  Here* 
after,  and  singing  this  song  to  the  miraculous  Hiawatha : — 

*<  Do  not  lay  such  heary  burdens 
On  the  graves  of  those  you  bury, 
Not  such  weight  of  Airs  and  wampum, 

* 
1*  Baumgarten,  Oeschichte  der  VSIker  too  America,  ziiL  hanpts. :  Tom  Tod,  Tergrlboisa,  mid 

Traner. 

»  Clarke,  Onondaga,  vol.  1.  p.  61. 

B  MUlIer,  Geschlchte  der  AmerOmnlschen  Urreligfonen,  sect  66. 
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Not  snch  weight  of  pots  and  kettlM; 

Tor  tlie  spirits  Ikint  beneath  them.  , 

Only  give  them  food  to  carry, 

Only  give  them  fire  to  light  them. 

roar  days  is  the  spirit's  Journey 

To  the  land  of  ghoets  and  shadows^ 

Four  its  lonely  night-encampments. 

Therefore,  when  the  dead  are  buried| 

Let  a  Are,  as  night  approaches, 

Foot  times  on  the  grave  be  kindled, 

That  the  soul  npon  its  Journey 

Hay  not  grope  aboot  in  darkness."* 

The  subject  of  a  fhture  state  seems  to  have  been  by  lav  the  jnost  pro- 
minent one  in  the  Indian  imagination.  They  relate  many  traditions  of 
persons  who  have  entered  it,  and  returned,  and  given  descriptions  of  it. 
A  young  brave,  having  lost  his  betrothed,  determined  to  follow  her  to  the 
land  of  souls.  Far  South,  beyond  the  region  of  ice  and  snows,  he  came 
to  a  lodge  standing  before  the  entrance  to  wide  blue  plains.  Leaving 
his  body  there,  he  embarked  in  a  white  stone  canoe  to  cross  a  lake.  He 
saw  the  souls  of  wicked  Indians  sinking  in  the  lake ;  but  the  good  gained 
an  elysian  shore,  where  all  was  warmth,  beauty,  ease,  and  eternal  youth, 
and  where  the  air  was  food.  The  Master  of  Breath  sent  him  back,  but 
promised  that  he  -might  at  death  return  and  stay.*  The  Wyandota  tell  of 
a  dwarf,  Tcha-ka-bech,  who  climbed  a  tree  which  grew  higher  as  often  as 
he  blew  on  it.  At  last  he  reached  heaven,  and  discovered  it  to  be  an 
excellent  place.  He  descended  the  tree,  building  wigwams  at  inter- 
Tals  in  the  branches.  He  then  returned  with  his  sister  and  nephew, 
resting  each  night  in  one  of  the  wigwams.  He  set  his  traps  up  there  to 
catch  animals.  Rising  in  the  night  to  go  and  examine  his  traps,  he 
saw  one  all  on  fire,  and,  upon  approaching  it,  found  that  he  had  caught 
the  sun ! 

Where  the  Indian  is  found  believing  in  a  Devil  and  a  hell,  it  is  the  re* 
salt  of  his  intercourse  with  Europeans.  These  elements  of  horror  were 
foreign  to  his  original  religion.'^  There  are  in  some  quarters  faint  traces 
of  a  single  purgatorial  or  retributive  conception.  It  is  a  representation 
of  paradise  as  an  island,  the  ordeal  consisting  in  the  passage  of  the  dark 
river  or  lake  which  surrounds  it.  The  worthy  cross  with  entire  facility, 
the  unworthy  only  after  tedious  struggles.  Some  say  the  latter  are 
drowned ;  others,  that  they  sink  up  to  their  chins  in  the  water,  where 
they  pass  eternity  in  vain  desires  to  attain  the  alluring  land  on  which 
they  gaae.*  Even  this  notion  may  be  a  modification  consequent  upon 
European  influence.  At  all  events,  it  is  subordinate  in  force  and  only 
occasional  in  occurrence.  For  the  most  part,  in  the  Indian  faith  mercy 
swallows  up  the  other  attributes  of  the  Great  Spirit.    The  Indian  dies 


>  Longli-llow,  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xix. :  The  Ghosts. 

*  Schoolcraft,  Indian  in  his  Wigwam,  p  79. 
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without  fear,  looking  for  no  punishments,  only  for  rewards.^  He  regardt» 
the  Master  of  Breath  not  as  a  holy  judge,  but  as  a  kind  father,  lie 
welcomes  death  as  opening  the  door  to  a  sweet  land.  Ever  charm- 
ingly on  his  closing  eyes  dawns  the  prospect  of  the  aboriginal  elysium, 
a  gorgeous  region  of  soft  shades,  gliding  streams,  verdant  groves  wav- 
ing in  gentle  airs,  warbling  birds,  herds  of  stately  deer  and  buifalo 
browsing  on  level  plains.  It  is  the  earth  in  noiseless  and  solemn  meta- 
morphosis.** 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  endeavoring  to  explain  the  pur- 
port and  origin  of  the  principal  ceremonies  and  notions  which  have  now 
been  set  forth  pertaining  to  the  disembodied  state.  The  first  source  of 
these  particulars  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  any  clear  mental  perceptions,  or 
conscious  dogmatic  belief,  but  in  the  natural  workings  of  affection, 
memory,  and  sentiment.  Among  almost  every  people,  from  the  Chinese 
to  the  Araucanians,  from  the  Ethiopians  to  the  Dacotahs,  rites  of  honor 
have  been  paid  to  the  dead,  various  offerings  have  been  placed  at  their 
graves.  The  Vedas  ei\join  the  offering  of  a  cake  to  the  ghosts  of  ances- 
tors back  to  the  third  generation.  The  Greeks  were  wont  to  pour  wine, 
oil,  milk,  and  blood  into  canals  made  in  the  graves  of  their  dead.  The 
early  Christians  adopted  these  "  Feasts  of  the  Dead" — as  Augustine  and 
Tertullian  call  them — from  the  heathen,  and  celebrated  them  over  the 
graves  of  their  martyrs  and  of  their  other  deceased  friends.  Such  customs 
as  these  among  savages  like  the  Shillooks  or  the  Choctaws  are  usually 
supposed  to  imply  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  remain  about 
the  places  of  sepulture  and  physically  partake  of  the  nourishment  thus 
furnished.  The  interpretation  is  farther  fetched  than  need  be,  and  is 
unlikely ;  or,  at  all  events,  if  it  be  true  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  In  the  first  place,  these  people  see  that  the  food  and  drink  re- 
main untouched,  the  weapons  and  utensils  are  left  unused  in  the  grave. 
Secondly,  there  are  often  certain  features  in  the  barbaric  ritual  obviously 
metaphorical,  incapable  of  literal  accepta^ice.  For  instance,  the  Winne- 
bagoes  light  a  small  fire  on  the  grave  of  a  deceased  warrior  to  light  him 
on  his  journey  to  the  land  of  souls,  although  they  say  that  journey  ext^'nds 
to  a  distance  of  four  days  and  nights  and  is  wholly  invisible.  They  light 
and  tend  that  watch-fire  as  a  memorial  of  their  departed  companion  and  a 
rude  expression  of  their  own  emotions ;  as  an  tmcoMcious  emhlem  qf  their  own 
struggling  fcdih^  not  as  a  beacon  to  the  straying  ghost.  Again,  the  Indian 
mother,  losing  a  nursing  infant,  spurts  some  of  her  milk  into  the  fire, 
that  the  little  spirit  may  not  want  for  nutriment  on  its  solitary  path.*^ 
Plato  approvingly  quotes  Hesiod's  statement  that  the  souls  of  noble  men 
become  guardian  demons  coursing  the  air,  messengers  and  agents  of  the 
gods  in  the  world.  Therefore,  he  adds,  "we  should  reverence  their 
tombs  and  establish  solemn  rites  and  offerings  there ;''  though  by  his  very 

^^  - —  —   -   ■  — —  -  I ^^^^_^^^ 
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statement  these  places  were  not  the  dwellings  or  haunts  of  the  freely- 
circuiting  spirits." 

Not  by  an  intellectual  doctrine,  but  by  an  instinctive  association,  when 
not  resisted  and  corrected,  we  connect  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  our 
thoughts  with  the  burial-places  of  their  forms.  The  New  Zealand  priests 
pret«nd  by  their  spells  to  bring  wandering  souls  within  the  enclosed 
graveyards.'^  These  sepulchral  folds  are  full  of  ghosts.  A  sentiment 
native  to  the  human  breast  draws  pilgrims  to  the  tombs  of  Shakspeare 
and  Washington,  and,  if  not  restrained  and  guided  by  cultivated  thought, 
would  lead  tbem  to  make  ofTerings  there.  Until  the  death  of  Louis  XV., 
the  kings  of  France  lay  in  state  and  were  served  as  in  life  for  forty  days 
after  they  died.**  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  wring  any  doc- 
trinal significance  from  these  customs.  The  same  sentiment  which,  in  one 
form,  among  the  Alfoer  inhabitants  of  the  Arru  Islands,  when  a  man 
dies,  leads  his  relatives  to  assemble  and  destroy  whatever  he  has  left, 
— ^which,  in  another  form,  causes  the  Papist  to  offer  burning  candles, 
wreaths,  and  crosses,  and  to  recite  prayers,  before  the  shrines  of  the  dead 
saints, — ^which,  in  still  another  form,  moved  Albert  DUrer  to  place  all  the 
pretty  playthings  of  his  child  in  the  coffin  and  bury  them  with  it, — ^this 
same  sentiment^  in  its  undefined  spontaneous  workings,  impelled  the 
Peruvian  to  embalm  his  dead,  the  Blackfoot  to  inter  his  brave's  hunting- 
equipments  with  him,  and  the  Cherokee  squaw  to  hang  fresh  food  above 
the  totem  on  her  husband's  grave-post.  What  should  we  think  if  we 
could  foresee  that,  a  thoi^sand  years  hence,  when  the  present  doctrines 
and  customs  of  France  and  America  are  forgotten,  some  antiquary, 
seeking  the  reason  why  the  mourners  in  P^re-la-Chaise  and  Mount 
Auburn  laid  clusters  of  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  lamented  ones, 
should  deliberately  conclude  that  it  was  believed  the  souls  remained  in 
the  bodies  in  the  tomb  and  enjoyed  the  perfume  of  the  flowers?  An 
American  traveller,  writing  from  Vienna  on  All-Saints'  Day,  in  1855,  de- 
scribes the  avenues  of  the  great  cemetery  filled  with  people  hanging  fes- 
toons of  flowers  on  the  tombstones,  and  placing  burning  candles  of  wax 
on  the  graves,  and  kneeling  in  devotion ;  it  being  their  childish  belief,  he 
says,  that  their  prayers  on  this  day  have  efficacy  to  release  their  deceased 
relatives  from  purgatory,  and  that  the  dim  taper  flickering  on  the  sod 
lights  the  unbound  soul  to  its  heavenly  home.  Of  course  these  rites  are 
not  literal  expressions  of  literal  beliefs,  but  are  symbols  of  ideas,  emblems 
of  sentiments^  figurative  and  inadequate  shadows  of  a  theological  doc- 
trine, although,  as  is  well  known,  there  is,  among  the  most  ignorant  per- 
sons, scarcely  any  deliberately-apprehended  distinction  between  image 
and  entity,  material  representation  and  spiritual  verity. 

If  a  member  of  the  Oneida  tribe  died  when  they  were  away  from  home, 
they  buried  him  with  great  solemnity,  setting  a  mark  over  the  grave ;  and 
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whenever  they  passed  that  way  afterwards  they  visited,  the  spot,  singing 
a  mournful  song  and  casting  stones  upon  it,  thus  giving  symbolic  expres- 
sion to  their  feelings.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  this  song  an  incan- 
tation to  secure  the  repose  of  the  buried  brave,  and  the  stones  thrown  to 
prevent  his  rising;  yet  it  would  not  be  moreancredible  or  more  remote 
from  the  facts  than  many  a  commonly-current  interpretation  of  bar- 
barian usages.  An  amusing  instance  of  drror — ^well  enforcing  the  need  of 
extreme  caution  in  drawing  inferences — ^is  afforded  by  the  example  of 
those  explorers  who,  finding  an  extensive  cemetery  where  the  aborigines 
had  buried  all  their  children  apart  from  the  adults,  concluded  they  had 
discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient  race  of  pigmies  l^ 

The  influence  of  unspeculative  affection,  memory,  and  sentiment  goes 
far  towards  accounting  for  the  funeral  ritual  of  the  barbarians.  But  it 
is  not  sufficient.  We  must  call  in  further  aid ;  and  that  aid  we  find  in 
the  arbitrary  conceits,  the  poetic  associations,  and  the  creative  force  of 
unregulated  fancy  and  imagination.  The  poetic  faculty  which,  supplied 
with  materials  by  observation  and  speculation,  constructed  the  complex 
mythologies  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  which,  turning  on  its  own  re- 
sources, composed  the  Arabian  tales  of  the  genii  and  the  modem  litera- 
ture of  pure  fiction, — ^is  particularly  active,  fertile,  and  tyrannical, 
though  in  a  less  continuous  and  systematic  form,  in  the  barbarian  mind. 
Acting  by  wild  fits  and  starts,  there  is  no  end  to  the  extravagant  conjec- 
tures and  visions  it  bodies  forth.  Destitute  of  philosophical  definitions, 
totally  unacquainted  with  critical  distinctions  or  analytic  reflection, 
absurd  notions,  sober  convictions,  dim  dreams,  and  sharp  perceptions 
run  confusedly  together  in  the  minds  of  savages.  There  is  to  them  no 
clear  and  permanent  demarcation  between  rational  thoughts  and  crazy 
fancies.  Now,  no  phenomenon  can  strike  more  deeply  or  work  more 
powerfully  in  huma,n  nature,  stirring  up  the  exploring  activities  of  intel- 
lect and  imagination,  than  the  event  of  death,  with  its  bereaving  stroke 
and  prophetic  appeal.  Accordingly,  we  should  expect  to  find  among 
uncultivated  nations,  as  we  actually  do,  a  vast  medley  of  fragmentary 
thoughts  and  pictures — ^plausible,  strange,  lovely,  or  terrible — ^relating  to 
the  place  and  fate  of  the  disembodied  soul.  These  conceptions  would 
naturally  take  their  shaping  and  coloring,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
scenery,  circumstances,  and  experience  amidst  which  they  were  conceived 
and  bom.  Sometimes  these  figments  were  consciously  entertained  as 
wilful  inventions,  distinctly  contemplated  as  poetry.  Sometimes  they 
were  superstitiously  credited  in  all  their  grossness  with  full  assent  of  souL 
Sometimes  all  coexisted  in  vague  bewilderment.  These  lines  of  separa- 
tion unquestionably  existed :  the  difficulty  is  to  know  where,  in  given 
instances,  to  draw  them.  A  few  examples  will  serve  at  once  to  illustrate 
the  operation  of  the  principle  now  laid  down,  and  to  present  still  further 
specimens  of  the  barbarian  notions  of  a  future  life. 
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Some  Indian  tribes  made  offisrings  to  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
heroes  by  coBting  the  boughs  of  various  trees  around  the  ash,  saying  that 
the  branches  of  this  tree  were  eloquent  with  the  ghosts  of  their  warrior 
sires,  who  came  at  evening  in  the  chariot  of  cloud  to  fire  the  young  to 
deeds  of  war.**  There  is  an  Indian  legend  of  a  witch  who  wore  a  mantle 
composed  of  the  scalps  of  murdered  women.  Taking  this  off,  she  shook 
ity  and  all  the  scalps  uttered  shrieks  of  laughter.  Another  describes  a 
magician  scudding  across  a  lake  in  a  boat  whose  ribs  were  live  rattle- 
snakes.^ An  exercise  of  mind  virtually  identical  with  that  which  gave 
these  strokes  made  the  Philippine  Islanders  say  that  the  souls  of  those 
who  die  struck  by  lightning  go  up  the  beams  of  the  rainbow  to  a  happy 
place,  and  animated  Ali  to  declare  that  the  pious,  on  coming  out  of 
their  sepulchres,  shall  find  awaiting  them  white-winged  camels  with 
saddles  of  gold.  The  Ajetas  suspended  the  bow  and  arrows  of  a  deceased 
Papuan  above  his  grave,  and  conceived  him  as  emerging  from  beneath 
every  night  to  go  a-hunting.'^  The  fisherman  on  the  coast  of  Lapland 
was  interred  in  a  boat,  and  a  flint  and  combustibles  were  given  him  to 
light  him  along  the  dark  cavernous  passage  he  was  to  traverse.  The 
Dyaks  of  Borneo  believe  that  every  one  whose  head  they  can  get  posses- 
sion of  here  will  in  the  future  state  be  their  servant :  consequently,  they 
make  a  business  of  "  head-hunting,''  accumulating  the  ghastly  visages  of 
their  victims  in  their  huts.^  The  Caribs  have  a  sort  of  sensual  paradise 
for  the  "  brave  and  virtuous,"  where,  it  is  promised,  they  shall  ei\joy  the 
sublimated  experience  of  all  their  earthly  satisfactions;  but  the  *Me- 
l^nerate  and  co>vardly"  are  threatened  with  eternal  banishment  beyond 
the  mountains,  where  they  shall  be  tasked  and  driven  as  slaves  by  their 
enemies.^  The  Hispaniolians  locate  their  elysium  in  a  pleasant  valley 
abounding  with  guava,  delicious  fruits,  cool  shades,  and  murmuring 
rivulets,  where  they  expect  to  live  again  with  their  departed  ancestors 
and  iriends.^^  The  Patagonians  say  the  stars  are  their  translated  coun- 
trymen, and  the  milky  way  is  a  field  where  the  departed  Patagonians 
bunt  ostriches.  Clouds  are  the  feathers  of  the  ostriches  they  kill.^'  The 
play  is  here  seen  of  the  same  mythological  imagination  which,  in  Italy, 
pictured  a  writhing  giant  beneath  Mount  Vesu^vius,  and,:  in  Greenland, 
looked  on  the  Pleiades  as  a  group  of  dogs  surrounding  a  white  bear,  and 
on  the  belt  of  Orion  as  a  company  of  Greenlanders  placed  there  because 
they  could  not  find  the  way  to  their  own  country.  Black  Bird,  the  re- 
doubtable chief  of  the  0-Ma-Haws,  when  dying,  said  to  his  people,  "  Bury 
me  on  yonder  lofty  bluff  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  where  I  can  see 
the  men  and  boats  passing  by  on  the  river. ''^  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he 
ceased  to  breathe,  they  set  him  there,  on  his  favorite  steed,  and  heaped 

tlie  eai*th  around  him.    This  does  not  imply  any  believed  doctrine,  in 

, — _«_ ^ — 
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our  s^nse  of  the  term,  but  is  plainly  a  spontaneous  transference  for  the 
moment,  by  the  poetic  imagination,  of  the  sentiments  of  the  living  man 
to  the  buried  body. 

The  unhappy  Africans  who  were  snatched  from  their  homes,  enslaved 
ai^  cruelly  tasked  in  the  far  West  India  islands,  pined  under  their  fate 
with  deadly  homesickness.  The  intense  longing  moulded  their  plastic 
belief,  just  as  the  sensation  from  some  hot  bricks  at  the  feet  of  a  sleep- 
ing man  shaped  his  dreams  into  a  journey  up  the  side  of  ^tna.  They 
fancied  that  if  they  died  they  should  immediately  live  again  in  their 
fatherland.  They  committed  suicide  in  great  numbers.  At  last,  when 
other  means  had  failed  to  check  this  epidemic  of  self-destruction,  a 
cunning  overseer  brought  them  ropes  and  every  facility  for  hanging, 
and  told  them  to  hang  themselves  as  fast  as  they  pleased,  for  their 
master  had  bought  a  great  plantation  in  Africa,  and  as  soon  as  they  got 
there  they  would  be  set  to  work  on  it.  Their  helpless  credulity  took 
the  impression ;  and  no  more  suicides  occurred.** 

The  mutual  formative  influences  exerted  upon  a  people's  notions  con- 
cerning the  future  state,  by  the  imagination  of  their  poets  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  clime,  are  perhaps  nowhere  more  conspicuously  exhibited 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Caledonians  who  at  an  early  period  dwelt  in  North 
Britain.  They  had  picturesque  traditions  locating  the  habitation  of 
ghosts  in  the  air  above  their  fog-draped  mountains.  They  promised 
rewards  for  nothing  but  valor,  and  threatened  punishments  for  nothing 
but  cowardice;  and  even  of  these  they  speak  obscurely.  Nothing  is  said 
of  an  under-world.  They  supposed  the  ghosts  at  death  floated  upward 
naturally,  true  children  of  the  mist,  and  dwelt  forever  in  the  air,  where 
they  spent  an  inane  existence,  indulging  in  sorrowful  memories  of  the 
past,  and,  in  unreal  imitation  of  their  mortal  occupations,  chasing  boars 
of  fog  amid  hills  of  cloud  and  valleys  of  shadow.  The  authority  for 
these  views  is  Ossian,  "whose  genuine  strains,"  Dr.  Good  observes,  "as- 
sume a  higher  importance  as  historical  records  than  they  can  claim  when 
considered  as  fragments  of  exquisite  poetry." 

"  A  dark  red  stream  comes  down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  sat  upon  the 
beam ;  he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran  striving  in  the  battle  of 
heroes.  His  face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon ;  his  robes  are  of 
the  clouds  of  the  hill ;  his  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames ;  dark  is 
the  wound  on  his  breast.  The  stars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form,  and 
his  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  stream.  Dim  and  in  tears  he 
stood,  and  stretched  his  pale  hand  over  tbe  hero.  Faintly  he  raised  his 
feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego.  *  My  ghosts  O'Connal,  is  on 
my  native  hills,  but  my  corse  is  on  the  sands  of  Ullin.  Thou  shalt  never 
talk  with  Crugal  nor  And  his  lone  steps  on  the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the 
blast  of  Cromla,  and  I  move  like  the  shadow  of  mist.  Connal,  son  of 
Oolgar,  I  see  the  dark  cloud  of  death.  It  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena. 
* —  —  — 
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The  sons  of  green  Erin  shall  fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of  ghosts.* 
Like  the  darkened  moon,  he  retired  in  the  midst  of  the  whistling  blast." 

We  recognise  here  several  leading  traits  in  all  the  early  unspeculative 
iaiths, — ^the  vapory  form,  the  echoless  motion,  the  marks  of  former  wounds, 
the  feeble  voice,  the  memory  of  the  past,  the  mournful  aspect,  and  the 
prophetic  words.  But  the  rhetorical  imagery,  the  scenery,  the  location 
of  the  spirit-world  in  the  lower  clouds,  are  stamped  by  emphatic  climatic 
peculiarities,  whose  origination,  easily  traceable,  throws  light  on  the 
growth  o^  the  whole  mass  of  such  notions  everywhere. 

Two  general  sources  have  now  been  described  of  the  barbarian  con- 
ceptions in  relation  to  a  future  state.  First,  the  natural  operation  of  an 
earnest  recollection  of  the  dead;  sympathy,  regret,  and  reverence  for 
them  leading  the  thoughts  and  the  heart  to  grope  after  them,  to  brood 
over  the  possibilities  of  their  fate,  and  to  express  themselves  in  rites  and 
emblems.  Secondly,  the  mythological  or  arbitrary  creations  of  the 
imagination  when  it  is  set  strongly  at  work,  as  it  must  be  by  the  solemn 
phenomena  associated  with  death.  But  beyond  these  two  comprehen- 
sive statements  there  is,  directly  related  to  the  matter,  and  worthy  of 
separata  illustration,  a  curious  action  of  the  mind,  which  has  been  very 
extensively  experienced  and  fertile  of  results.  It  is  a  peculiar  example 
of  the  unconscious  impartation  of  objective  existence  to  mental  ideas. 
With  the  death  of  the  body  the  man  does  not  cease  to  live  in  the 
remembrance,  imagination,  and  heart  of  his  surviving  friends.  By  an 
unphilosophical  confusion,  this  internal  image  is  credited  as  an  external 
existence.  The  dead  pass  from  their  customary  haunts  in  our  society  to 
the  imperishable  domain  of  ideas.  This  visionary  world  of  memory  and 
fantasy  is  projected  outward,  located,  furnished,  and  constitutes  the 
future  state  apprehended  by  the  barbarian  mind.  Feuerbach  says  in  his 
subtle  and  able  Thoughts  on  Death  and  Immortality,  "The  Realm  of 
Memory  is  the  Land  of  Souls."  Ossian,  amid  the  midnight  mountains, 
thinking  of  departed  warriors  and  listening  to  the  tempest,  fills  the  gale 
with  the  impersonaticns  of  his  thoughts,  and  exclaims,  "  I  hear  the  steps  of  the 
dead  in  the  dark  eddying  blast." 

The  barbarian  brain  seems  to  have  been  generally  impregnated  with 
the  feeling  that  every  thing  else  has  a  ghost  as  well  as  man.  The  Gauls 
lent  money  in  this  world  upon  bills  payable  in  the  next.  They  threw 
letters  upon  the  funeral-pile  to  be  read  by  the  soul  of  the  deceased.^ 
As  the  ghost  was  thought  to  retain  the  scars  of  injuries  inflicted  upon 
the  body,  so,  it  appears,  these  letters  were  thought,  when  destroyed,  to 
leave  impressions  of  what  liad  been  written  on  them.  The  custom  of 
burning  or  burying  things  with  the  dead  probably  arose,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  from  the  supposition  that  every  object  has  its  manes.  The  obolus 
for  Charon,  the  cake  of  honey  for  Cerberus, — the  shadows  of  these  articles 
would  be  borne  and  used  by  the  shadow  of  the  dead  man.    Leonidas 

•  PomponluB  Mala,  De  Orbis  Situ,  UL  2. 
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saying,  "Bury  me  on  my  shield:  I  will  enter  even  Hades  as  a  Lacedss* 
monian/'^  must  either  have  used  the  word  Hades  by  metonymy  for  the 
grave,  or  have  imagined  that  a  shadowy /oc^'mi^e  of  what  was  interred  in 
the  grave  went  into  the  grim  kingdom  of  Pluto.  It  was  a  custom  with 
some  Indian  tribes,  on  the  new-made  grave  of  a  chief,  to  slay  his  chosen 
horse;  and  when  he  fell  they  supposed 

*'  That  then,  upon  the  dead  man's  plain, 
The  rider  graep'd  his  steed  again." 

The  hunter  chases  the  deer,  each  alike  a  shade.  A  Feejee  once,  in 
presence  of  a  missionary,  took  a  weapon  from  the  grave  of  a  burled 
companion,  saying,  ^  The  ghost  of  the  club  has  gone  with  him."  The 
Iroquois  tell  of  a  woman  who  was  chased  by  a  ghost.  She  heard  his 
faint  war-whoop,  his  spectre-voice,  and  only  escaped  with  her  life  because 
his  war-club  was  but  a  shadow  wielded  by  an  arni  of  air.  The  Slavo- 
nians sacrificed  a  warrior's  horse  at  his  tomb.^^  Nothing  seemed  to  the 
Northman  so  noble  as  to  enter  Valhalla  on  horseback,  with  a  numerous 
retinue,  in  his  richest  apparel  and  finest  armor.  It  was  firmly  believed, 
Mallet  says,  that  Odin  himself  had  declared  that  whatsoever  was  burned 
or  buried  with  the  dead  accompanied  them  to  his  palace.^  Before  the 
Mohammedan  era,  on  the  death  of  an  Arab,  the  finest  camel  he  had 
owned  was  tied  to  a  stake  beside  his  grave,  and  left  to  expire  of  hunger 
over  the  body  of  his  master,  in  order  that,  in  the  region  into  which  death 
had  introduced  him,  he  should  be  supplied  with  his  usual  bearer.^  The 
Chinese— who  surpass  all  other  people  in  the  offerings  and  worship  paid 
at  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors — make  little  paper  houses,  fill  them 
with  images  of  furniture,  utensils,  domestics,  and  all  the  appurtenances 
of  the  &mily  economy,  and  then  bum  them,  thus  passing  them  into  the 
invisiblo  state  for  the  use  of  the  deceased  whom  they  mourn  and  honor.** 
It  is  a  touching  thought  with  the  Greenlanders,  when  a  child  dies,  to  bury 
a  dog  with  him  as  a  guide  to  the  land  of  souls ;  for,  they  say,  the  dog  is 
able  to  find  his  way  anywhere.^^  The  shadow  of  the  faithful  servant 
guides  the  shadow  of  the  helpless  child  to  heaven.  In  &ncy,  not  with- 
out a  moved  heart,  one  sees  this  spiritual  Bernard  dog  bearing  the  ghost- 
child  on  his  back,  over  the  spectral  Gothard  of  death,  safe  into  the 
sheltering  hospice  of  the  Greenland  paradise. 

It  is  strange  to  notice  the  meeting  of  extremes  in  the  rude  antithe- 
tical correspondence  between  Plato's  doctrine  of  archetypal  ideas,  the 
immaterial  patterns  of  earthly  things,  and  the  belief  of  savages  in  the 
ghosts  of  clubs,  arrows,  sandals,  and  provisions.  The  disembodied  soul 
of  the  philosopher,  an  eternal  idea,  turns  from  the  empty  illusions  of 
matter  to  nourish  itself  with  the  substance  of  real  truth.    The  spectre 


M  Translation  of  Greek  Anthology,  in  Bohn*B  Lfbrarj,  p.  58. 

If  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  rol.  1.  ch.  1.  ^  Northern  Anttqnitiea,  eh.  10. 

•  Lamartine,  History  of  Turkey,  book  1.  ch.  10.  M  Kidd,  China,  sect.  8. 

u  Cranti,  Histoiy  of  aroenland,  book  IlL  ch.  0^  sect  47. 
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of  the  Mohawk  devours  the  spectre  of  the  haunch  of  roast  yenison  hung 
over  his  grave.  And  why  should  not  the  two  shades  be  conceived,  if 
either  ? 

''Pigi  bullock,  gooie,  moft  hare  their  goblins  too, 
SIm  oara  would  hare  to  go  witbont  their  diniiars: 
•  If  that  starvatioiHlootriiie  were  bnt  tme^ 

How  turd  the  fbte  of  gormandising  ■InnersI'* 

The  conception  of  ghosts  has  been  still  further  introduced  also  into  the 
realm  of  mathematics  in  an  amusing  manner.  Bishop  Berkeley,  bantered 
on  his  idealism  by  Galley,  retorted  that  he  too  was  an  idealist ;  for  his 
ultimate  ratios — terms  only  appearing  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
forms  in  whose  relationship  they  consist — were  but  the  ghosts  of  departed 
quantities !  It  may  be  added  here  that,  according  to  the  teachings  of 
physiological  psychology,  all  memories  or  recollected  ideas  are  litepilhr 
the  ghosts  of  departed  sensations.   ^^t^^^A^  -  ''**^^^*^4^!tSlt!2^  /H>*<^i 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  conjuring  force  of  fear,  with  its  dread  ^v^tar*^,^;^ 
apparitions,  the  surmising,  half-articulate  struggles  of  affection,  the  dreams  ^^'^y*"^^^?^ 
of  memory,  the  lights  and  groups  of  poetry,  the  crude  germs  of  meta- 
physical speculation,  the  deposits  of  the  inter-action  of  human  experience 
and  phenomenal  nature, — now  in  isolated'  fragments,  again,  huddled  indis- 
criminately together— conspire  to  compose  the  barbarian  notions  of  a 
future  life. 


CHAPTER  n. 

BRUIDIO  DOOTRINB  OF  A  FUTURE 


■    '-"'•/.■vc 

LIFE.  '^^^a. 


That  strange  body  of  men,  commonly  known  as  the  Druids,  who  con- 
stituted what  may,  with  some  correctness,  be  called  the  Celtic  priesthood, 
were  the  recognised  religious  teachers  throughout  Gaul,  Armorica,  a 
small  part  of  Germany  on  the  southern  border,  all  Great  Britain,  and 
some  neighboring  islands.  The  notions  in  regard  to  a  future  life  put 
forth  by  them  are  stated  only  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors  in  whose  surviving  works  we  find  allusions  to  the 
Druids  or  accounts  of  the  Celts.  Several  modem  writers— especially 
Borlase,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall — ^have  collected  all  these  refer- 
ences from  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Frocopius,  Tacitus,  Ceesar,  Mela,  Valerius 
Mazimus,  and  Marcellinus.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  cite  the  passages 
here,  the  more  so  as,  even  with  the  aid  of  all  the  anal3rtio  and  construct- 
ive comments  which  can  be  fairly  made  upon  them,  they  afford  us  only 
a  few  general  views,  leaving  all  the  details  in  profound  obscurity.    The 

1  Book  iL  ch.  14. 
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substance  of  what  we  learn  from  these  sources  is  this.  First,  that  the 
Druids  possessed  a  body  of  science  and  speculation  compiising  the  doo* 
trine  of  immortality,  which  they  taught  with  clearness  and  authority. 
Secondly,  that  they  inculcated  the  belief  in  a  future  life  in  inseparable 
connection  with  the  great  dogma  of  metempsychosis.  Thii^ly,  that 
the  people  held  such  cheerful  and  attractive  views  of  the  future  state, 
and  held  them  with  such  earnestness,  that  they  wept  around  the  new- 
born infant  and  smiled  around  the  corpse ;  that  they  encountered  death 
^  without  fear  or  reluctance.  This  reversal  of  natural  sentiments  shows 
the  tampering  of  a  priesthood  who  had  motives. 

A  somewhat  more  minute  conception  of  the  Druidic  view  of  the 
future  life  is  furnished  us  by  an  old  mythologic  tale  of  Celtic  origin.* 
Omitting  the  story,  as  irrelevant  to  our  purpose,  we  derive  from  it 
the  following  ideas.  The  soul,  on  being  divested  of  its  earthly  envelop, 
is  borne  aloft.  The  clouds  are  composed  of  the  souls  of  lately-deceased 
men.  They  fly  over  the  heads  of  armies,  inspiring  courage  or  striking 
terror.  Not  yet  freed  from  terrestrial  affections,  they  mingle  in  the  pas- 
sions and  affairs  of  men.  Vainly  they  strive  to  soar  above  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  an  impassable  wall  of  sapphire  resists  their  wings.  In  the  moon, 
millions  of  souls  traverse  tremendous  plains  of  ice,  losing  all  perception 
but  that  of  simple  existence,  forgetting  the  adventures  they  have  passed 
through  and  are  about  to  recommence.  During  eclipses,  on  long  tubes 
of  darkness  they  return  to  the  earth,  and,  revived  by  a  beam  of  light 
from  the  all-quickening  sun,  enter  newly-formed  bodies,  and  begin  again 
the  career  of  life.  The  disk  of  the  sun  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  pure 
souls  swimming  in  an  ocean  of  bliss.  Souls  sullied  with  earthly  impurities 
are  to  be  purged  by  repeated  births  and  probations  till  the  last  stain 
is  removed,  and  they  are  all  finally  fitted  to  ascend  to  a  succession  of 
spheres  still  higher  than  the  sun,  whence  they  can  never  sink  again  to 
reside  in  the  circle  of  the  lower  globes  and  grosser  atmosphere.  These 
representations  are  neither  Gothic  nor  Roman,  but  Celtic. 

But  a  far  more  adequate  exposition  of  the  Druidic  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  destinies  has  been  presented  to  us  through  the  translation  of  some 
of  the  preserved  treasures  of  the  old  Bardic  lore  of  Wales.  The  Welsh 
bards  for  hundreds  of  years  were  the  sole  surviving  representatives  of  the 
Druids.  Their  poems — ^numerous  manuscripts  of  which,  with  apparent 
authentication  of  their  genuineness,  have  been  published  and  explained 
— contain  quite  full  accounts  of  the  tenets  of  Druidism,  which  was 
nowhere  else  so  thoroughly  systematized  and  established  as  in  ancient 
Britain.'  The  curious  reader  will  find  this  whole  subject  copiously  treated, 
and  all  the  materials  furnished,  in  the  "  Myvyrian  Archesology  of  Wales," 
a  work  in  two  huge  volumes,  published  at  London  at  the  beginning 

s  Daviei,  Oeltle  RMoirchai,  iq^pendlx,  pp.  668-|}61. 

*  Sketch  of  British  Bardiflin,  prefixed  to  Owen's  tnaslatlon  of  the  Heroio  Kl^glee  of  Uywaich 
Hen. 
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of  the  present  century.  After  the  introduction  and  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Britain,  for  several  centuries  the  two  systems  of  thought  and 
ritual  mutually  influenced  each  other,  corrupting  and  corrupted/  A 
striking  example  in  point  is  this.  The  notion  of  a  punitive  and  remedial 
transmigration  belonged  to  Druidism.  Now,  Taliesin,  a  famous  Welsh 
bard  of  the  sixth  century,  locates  this  purifying  metempsychosis  in  the 
HeU  of  Christiaxdty,  whence  the  soul  gradually  rises  again  to  felicity,  the 
way  for  it  having  been  opened  by  Christ  1  Cautiously  eliminating  the 
Christian  admixtures,  the  following  outline,  which  we  epitomize  from  the 
pioneer*  of  modem  scholars  to  the  Welsh  Bardic  literature,  affords  a 
pretty  clear  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  Druidic  theology  relating 
to  the  fut<ire  life. 

There  are,  says  one  of  the  Bardic  triads,  three  circles  of  existence. 
First,  the  Circle  of  Infinity,  where  of  living  or  dead  there  is  nothing  but 
God,  and  which  none  but  God  can  traverse.  Secondly,  the  Circle  of 
Metempsychosis,  where  all  things  that  live  are  derived  from  death.  This 
circle  has  been  traversed  by  man.  Thirdly,  the  Circle  of  Felicity,  where 
all  things  spring  from  life.  This  circle  man  shall  hereafter  traverse.  All 
animated  beings  originate  in  the  lowest  point  of  existence,  and,  by  regu- 
lar gradations  through  an  ascending  series  of  transmigrations,  rise  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  possible  for  finite  creatures.  Fate  reigns  in 
all  the  states  below  that  of  humanity,  and  they  are  all  necessarily  evil. 
In  the  states  above  humanity,  on  the  contrary,  unmixed  good  so  prevails 
that  all  are  necessarily  good.  But  in  the  middle  state  of  humanity,  good 
and  evil  are  so  balanced  that  liberty  results ;  and  free  will  and  conse- 
quent responsibility  are  born.  Beings  who  in  their  ascent  have  arrived 
at  the  state  of  man,  if,  by  purity,  humility,  love,  and  righteousness,  they 
keep  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  will,  after  death,  rise  into  more  glorious 
spheres,  and  will  continue  to  rise  still  higher,  until  they  reach  the  final 
destination  of  complete  and  endless  happiness.  But  if,  while  in  the 
state  of  humanity,  one  perverts  his  reason  and  will,  and  attaches  himself 
to  evil,  he  will,  on  dying,  fall  into  such  a  state  of  animal  existence  as 
corresponds  with  the  baseness  of  his  soul.  This  baseness  may  be  so 
great  as  to  precipitate  him  to  the  lowest  point  of  being ;  but  he  shall 
climb  thence  through  a  series  of  births  best  fitted  to  free  him  from  his 
evil  propensities.  Restored  to  the  probationary  state,  he  may  fall  again ; 
but,  though  this  should  occur  again  and  again  for  a  million  of  ages,  the 
path  to  happiness  still  remains  open,  and  he  shall  at  last  infallibly  arrive 
at  his  preordained  felicity,  and  fall  nevermore.  In  the  states  superior 
to  humanity,  the  soul  recovers  and  retains  the  entire  recollection  of  its 
former  Hvea. 

We  win  quote  a  few  illustrative  triads.  There  are  three  necessary  pur- 
poses of  metempsychosis:   to  collect  the  materials  and  properties  of 


*  Herbert,  Emay  on  tho  NeoDruIdic  Ilcresy  in  Britannia. 

*  PMms,  LTiic  and  Pastoral,  by  Edward  WQliams,  vol.  iL  notes,  pp.  lM-250. 
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every  nature ;  to  collect  the  knowledge  of  every  thing ;  to  collect  power 
towards  removing  whatever  is  pernicious.  The  knowledge  of  three 
things  will  subdue  and  destroy  evil :  knowledge  of  its  cause,  its  nature, 
and  its  operation.  Three  things  continually  dwindle  away :  the  Dark, 
the  False,  the  Dead.  Three  things  continually  increase :  Light,  Truth, 
Life. 

These  will  prevail,  and  finally  absorb  every  thing  else.  The  soul  is  an 
inconceivably  minute  particle  of  the  most  refined  matter,  endowed  with 
indestructible  life,  at  the  dissolution  of  one  body  passing,  according  to  its 
merits,  into  a  higher  or  lower  stage  of  existence,  where  it  expands  itself 
into  that  form  which  its  acquired  propensities  necessarily  give  it»  or  into 

.  that  animal  in  which  such  propensities  naturally  reside.  The  ultimate 
states  of  happiness  are  ceaselessly  undergoing  the  most  delightful  reno- 
vations, without  which,  indeed,  no  finite  being  could  endure  tlie  tedium 
of  eternity.  These  are  not,  like  the  death  of  the  lower  states,  accom* 
panied  by  a  suspension  of  memory  and  of  conscious  identity.  All  the 
innumerable  modes  of  existence,  after  being  cleansed  from  every  evil, 
will  forever  remain  as  beautiful  varieties  in  the  creation,  and  will  be 
equally  esteemed,  equally  happy,  equally  fathered  by  the  Creator.  The 
successive  occupation  of  these  modes  of  existence  by  the  celestial  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Circle  of  Felicity  will  be  one  of  the  ways  of  varying  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  intolerable  monotony  of  eternity.  The  creation 
is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  progressive  operation  of  the  providence  of  God 
will  bring  every  being  up  from  the  great  Deep  to  the  point  of  liberty, 
and  will  at  last  secure  three  things  for  them:  namely,  what  is  most  bene- 
ficial, what  is  most  desired,  and  what  is  most  beautiful.  There  are  three 
stabilities  of  existence:  what  cannot  be  otherwise,  what  should  not  be 
otherwise,  what  cannot  be  imagined  better ;  and  in  these  all  shall  end,  in 
the  Circle  of  Felicity. 

Such  is  a  'hasty  synopsis  of  what  here  concerns  us  in  the  theology  of 
the  Druids.  In  its  ground-germs  it  was,  it  seems  to  us,  imquestionably 
imported  into  Celtic  thought  and  Cymrian  song  from  that  prolific  and  im- 

,  memorial  Hindu  mind  which  bore  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  as  its 
fruit.  Its  ethical  tone,  intellectual  elevation,  and  glorious  climax  are  not 
unworthy  that  free  hierarchy  of  minstrel-priests  whose  teachings  were 
proclaimed,  as  their  assemblies  were  held,  '4n  the  face  of  the  sun  and 
in  the  eye  of  the  light,''  and  whose  thrilling  motto  was,  "The  Truts 

AGAINST  THE  WoBLD." 

The  latest  publication  on  the  subject  of  old  Welsh  literature  is 
"  Tftliesin ;  or,  The  Bards  and  Druids  of  Britain."  The  author,  D.  W. 
Nash,  is  obviously  familiar  with  his  theme,  and  he  throws  much  light  on 
many  points  of  it.  His  ridicule  of  the  arbitrary  tenets  and  absurdities 
which  Davies,  Pughe,  and  others  have  taught  in  all  good  faith  as  Druidio 
lore  and  practice  is  richly  deserved.  But,  despite  the  learning  and 
acumen  displayed  in  his  able  and  valuable  volume,  we  must  think  Mr. 
Nash  goes  wholly  against  the  record  in  denying  the  doctrine  of  metem- 
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psychofiis  to  the  Druidio  system,  and  goes  clearly  beyond  the  record 
in  charging  Edward  Williams  and  others  with  forgery  and  fraud  in  their 
representations  of  ancient  Bardic  doctrines  *  In  support  of  such  grave 
charges  direct  evidence  is  needed ;  only  suspicious  circumstances  are  ad- 
duced. The  non-existence  of  public  documents  is  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  the  existence  of  reliaHe  oral  accounts  preserved  by  the  initiated 
few,  one  of  whom  Williams,  with  seeming  sincerity,  claimed  to  be. 


CHAPTER  m. 

SCANBINAYIAN  DOCTRINE  OW  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Mant  considerations  combine  to  make  it  seem  likely  that  at  an 
early  period  a  migration  took  place  from  Southern  Asia  to  Northern 
Europe,  which  constituted  the  commencement  of  what  afterwards  grew 
to  be  the  great  Oothic  family.  The  correspondence  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  and  symbols  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology  with  well- 
known  Persian  and  Buddhist  notions — notions  of  a  purely  fanciful  and 
arbitrary  character — is  too  peculiar,  appai*ently,  to  admit  of  any  other 
explanation.^  But  the  germs  of  thought  and  imagination  transplanted 
thus  from  the  warm  and  gorgeous  climes  of  the  East  to  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  Norway  and  the  howling  ridges  of  Iceland,  obtained  a  fresh  do- 
velopment,  with  numerous  modifications  and  strange  additions,  from  the 
new  life,  climate,  scenery,  and  customs  to  which  they  were  there  exposed. 
The  temptation  to  predatory  habits  and  strife,  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
tense though  fitful  activity  arising  from  their  geographical  situation, 
the  fierce  spirit  nourished  in  them  by  their  actual  life,  the  tremendous 
phenomena  of  the  Arctic  world  around  them, — all  these  influences 
break  out  to  our  view  in  the  poetry,  and  are  reflected  by  their  results  in 
the  religion,  of  the  Northmen. 

From  the  flame-world,  Muspelheim,  in  the  south,  in  which  Surtur,  the 
dread  fire-king,  sits  enthronecTTHowed  down  streams  of  heat.  From 
the  mist-world,  Nifll^im,  in  the  north,  in  whose  central  caldron, 
Hvergelmir,  dwells  the  gloomy  dragon  Nidhogg,  rose  floods  of  cold  vapor. 
The  fire  and  mist  meeting  in  the  yawning  abyss,  Ginungagap,  after 
various  stages  of  transition,  formed  the  earth.  There  were  then  three 
principal  races  of  beings :  men,  whose  dwelling  was  Midgard ;  Jotuns,  who 
occupied  Utgard ;  and  the  JSsir,  whose  home  was  Asgard.  The  Jotuns, 
or  demons,  seem  to  have  been  originally  personifications  of  darkness, 
cold,  and  storm, — the  disturbing  forces  of  nature, — ^whatever  is  hostile  to 

*TUtodn,  ch.  It.  i  Taos  Kennedy,  Ancfcmt  and  Hinda  MTthoIofgr,  pp.  462, 4€3-46ii 
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fruitful  life  and  peace.  They  were  frostrgiants  ranged  in  the  outer  wastes 
around  the  habitable  fields  of  men.  The  .^^r,  or  gods,  on  the  other 
hand,  appear  to  have  been  personifications  of  light,  and  law,  and  benig- 
nant power, — the  orderly  energies  of  the  universe.  Between  the  Jotuns 
and  the  JKsir  there  is  an  implacable  contest.'  The  rainbow,  Bifrost,  is  a 
bridge  leading  from  earth  up  to  the  skyey  dwelling-place  of  the  .^ir ; 
and  their  sentinel,  Heimdall, — ^whose  senses  are  so  acute  that  he  can 
hear  the  grass  spring  in  the  meadows  and  the  wool  grow  on  the  backs  of 
the  sheep, — keeps  incessant  watch  upon  it.  Their  chief  deity,  the  father 
Zeus  of  the  Northern  pantheon,  was  Odin,  the  god  of  war,  who  wakened 
the  spirit  of  battle  by  fiinghig  liis  spear  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  its 
inaudible  hiss  from  heaven  being  as  the  song  of  Ate  let  loose  on  earth. 
Next  in  rank  was  Thor,  the  personification  of  the  exploding  tem- 
pest. The  crashing  echoes  of  the  thunder  are  his  chariot-wheels  rattling 
through  the  cloudy  halls  of  Thrudheim.  Whenever  the  lightning  strikes 
a  cliff  or  an  iceberg,  then  Thor  has  flung  his  hammer,  Mjolnir,  at  a 
Jotun's  head.  Balder  was  the  god  of  innocence  and  gentleness,  fairest^ 
kindest,  purest  of  beings.  Light  emanated  from  him,  and  all  things 
loved  him.  After  Christianity  was  established  in  the  North,  Jesus  was 
called  the  White  Christ,  or  the  new  Balder.  The  appearance  of  Balder 
amidst  the  frenzied  and  bloody  divinities  of  the  Norse  creed  is  beautiful 
as  the  dew-cool  moon  hanging  calmly  over  the  lurid  storm  of  Vesuvius. 
He  was  entitled  the  "  Band  in  the  Wreath  of  the  Gods,"  because  with 
his  fate  that  of  all  the  rest  was  bound  up.  His  death,  ominously  foretold 
from  eldest  antiquity,  would  be  the  signal  for  the  ruin  of  the  universe. 
Asa-Loki  was  the  Momus-Satdn  or  Devil-Bufibon  of  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  the  half-amusing,  half-horrible  embodiment  of  wit,  treachery, 
and  evil;  now  residing  with  the  gods  in  heaven,  now  accompanying 
Thor  on  his  frequent  adventures,  now  visiting  and  plotting  with  his  own 
kith  and  kin  in  frosty  Jotunheim,  beyond  the  earth-environing  sea,  or  in 
livid  Helheim  deep  beneath  the  domain  of  breathing  humanity.' 

With  a  Jiitun  woman,  Angerbode,  or  Messenger  of  Evil,  Loki  begets 
three  fell  children.  The  first  is  Fenris,  a  savage  wolf,  so  large  that 
nothing  but  space  can  hold  him.  The  second  is  JUrmungandur,  who,  with 
his  tail  in  his  mouth,  fills  the  circuit  of  the  ocean.  He  is  described  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  as 

**  That  great  iea*niake,  tremondoua  cnrKd, 
Whose  monstroua  circle  girds  the  world." 

The  third  is  Hela,  the  grim  goddess  of  death,  whose  ferocious  aspect  is 
half  of  a  pale  blue  and  half  of  a  ghastly  whit«,  and  whose  empire, 
stretching  below  the  earth  through  Niflheim,  is  1^11  of  freezing  vapors 


*  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology,  vol.  ii. 

*  Oehlenschliger,  Gods  of  the  North.  This  celebrated  and  brilliant  poem,  with  the  coploiu  octet 
in  Fryc's  trausUtion,  affords  the  English  reader  a  fhll  conception  of  tlie  Norse  pantheon  and  Itm 
aalient  adrenturca. 
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and  discomfortable  sights.  Her  residence  b  the  spacious  under-world ; 
her  court-yard,  faintness  ;  her  threshold,  precipice ;  her  door,  abyss ;  her 
hall,  pain ;  her  table,  hunger ;  her  knife,  starvation ;  her  man-servant, 
delay ;  her  handmaid,  slowness ;  her  becl,  sickness ;  her  pillow,  anguish ; 
and  her  canopy,  curee.  Still  lower  than  her  house  is  an  abode  yet  more 
fearful  and  loathsome.  In  Nastrond,  or  strand  of  corpses,  stands  a  hall, 
the  conception  of  which  is  prodigiously  awful  and  enormously  disgust- 
ing. It  is  plaited  of  serpents'  backs*,  wattled  together  like  wicker-work, 
whose  heads  turn  inwards,  vomiting  poison.  In  the  lake  of  venom  thus 
deposited  within  these  immense  wriggling  walls  of  snakes  the  worst  of 
the  damned  wade  and  swim. 

High  up  in  the  sky  is  Odin's  hall,  the  magnificent  Valhalla,  or  temple 
of  the  slain.  The  columns  supporting  its  ceiling  are  spears.  It  is  roofed 
with  shields,  and  the  omamenU  on  its  benches  are  coats  of  mail.  The 
Valkyrs  are  Odin's  battle-maids,  choosers  of  heroes  for  his  banquet- 
rooms.  With  helmets  on  their  heads,  in  bloody  harness,  mounted  on 
shadowy  steeds,  surrounded  by  meteoric  lightnings,  and  wielding 
flaming  swords,  they  hover  over  the  conflict  and  point  the  way  to  Val- 
halla to  the  warriors  who  fall.  The  valiant  souls  thus  received  to  Odin's 
presence  are  called  Einheriar,  or  the  elect.  The  Valkyrs,  as  white-clad 
virgins  with  flowing  ringlets,  wait  on  them  in  the  capacity  of  cup-bearers. 
JSach  morning,  at  the  crowing  of  a  huge  gold-combed  cock,  the  well- 
armed  Einheriar  rush  through  Valhalla's  five  hundred  and  forty  doors 
into  a  great  court-yard,  and  pass  the  day  in  merciless  fighting.  However 
pierced  and  hewn  in  pieces  in  these  fearful  encounters,  at  evening  every 
wound  is  healed,  and  they  return  into  the  hall  whole,  and  are  seated, 
according  to  their  exploits,  at  a  luxurious  feast.  The  perennial  boar 
Sehrimnir,  deliciously  cooked  by  Andrimnir,  though  devoured  every 
night,  is  whole  again  every  morning  and  ready  to  be  served  anew.  The 
two  highest  joys  these  terrible  berserkers  and  vikings  knew  on  earth 
composed  their  experience  in  heaven:  namely,  a  battle  by  day  and  a 
feast  by  night.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  long  prevalent,  that  the  Valhalla 
heroes  drink  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies..  This  notion,  though 
often  refuted,  still  lingers  in  the  popular  mind.  It  arose  from  the  false 
translation  of  a  phrase  in  the  death-song  of  Hagnar  Lodbrok,  the  famous 
sea-king, — "Soon  shall  we  drink  from  the  curved  trees  of  the  head," — 
which,  as  a  figure  for  the  usual  drinking-horns,  was  erroneously  rendered 
by  Glaus  Wormius,  "Soon  shall  we  drink  from  the  hollow  cups  of 
skulls."  It  is  not  the  heads  of  men,  but  the  horns  of  beasts,  from  which 
the  Einheriar  quaif  Heidrun's  mead.^ 

No  women  being  ever  mentioned  as  gaining  admission  to  Valhalla  or 
joining  in  the  joys  of  the  Einheriar,  some  writers  have  affirmed  that, 
according  to  the  Scandinavian  faith,  women  had  no  immortal  souls,  or,  at 

all  events,  were  excluded  from  heaven.    The  charge  is  as  baseless  in  this 

—~ — I    I       -  -  -  -     — 

4  Plgott,  Ifanool  of  Scandinavian  Mythology,  p.  6ft. 
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instance  as  when  brought  against  MohammedaniBm.  Valhalla  waa  the 
exclusive  abode  of  the  most  daring  champions;  but  Valhalla  was  not  thfli 
whole  of  heaven.  Vingolf,  the  Hall  of  Friends,  stood  beside  the  Hall  of  I 
the  Slain,  and  was  the  assembling-place  of  the  goddesses.'  Thece,  in  the 
palace  of  Freya,  the  souls  of  noble  women  were  received  after  death.  The 
elder  Edda  says  that  Thor  guided  Roeka,  a  swift-footed  peasant-girl  w|m> 
had  attended  him  as  a  servant  on  various  excursions,  to  Freya's  bower, 
where  she  was  welcomed,  and  wher^  she  remained  forever.  The  virgin 
goddess  Gefjone,  the  Northern  Diana,  also  had  a  residence  in  heaven, 
and  all  who  died  maidens  repaired  thither.*  The  presence  of  virgin 
throngs  with  GeQone,  and  the  society  of  noble  matrons  in  Vingolf,  shed 
a  tender  gleam  across  the  carnage  and  carousal  of  Valhalla.  More  is  said 
of  the  latter — the  former  is  scarcely  visible  to  us  now — ^because  the  only 
record  we  have  of  the  Norse  faith  is  that  contained  in  the  fragmentary 
strains  of  ferocious  Skalds,  who  sang  chiefly  to  warriors,  and  the  staple 
matter  of  whose  songs  was  feats  of  martial  prowess  or  entertaining  mytho- 
logical stories.  Furthermore,  there  is  above  the  heaven  of  the  .£sir  a 
yet  higher  heaven,  the  abode  of  the  far^removed  and  inscrutable  being, 
the  rarely-named  Omnipotent  One,  the  true  All-Father,  who  is  at  last  to 
come  forth  above  the  ruins  of  the  universe  to  judge  and  sentence  all 
creatures  and  to  rebuild  a  better  world.  In  this  highest  region  towers 
the  imperishable  gold-roofed  hall,  Gimle,  brighter  than  the  sun.  There 
is  no  hint  anywhere  in  the  Skaldio  strains  that  good  women  are  repulsed 
from  this  dwelling. 

According  to  the  rude  morality  of  the  people  and  the  time,  the  con- 
trasted  conditions  of  admission  to  the  upper  paradise  or  oondemnAtion 
to  the  infernal  realm  were  the  admired  virtues  of  strength,  open-handed 
frankness,  reckless  audacity,  or  the  hated  vices  of  feebleness,  cowardice, 
deceit,  humility.  Those  who  have  won  fame  by  puissant  feats  and  who 
die  in  battle  are  snatched  by  the  Valkyrs  from  the  sod  to  Valhalla.  To 
die  in  arms  is  to  be  chosen  of  Odin, — 

**  In  whose  hall  of  gold 
The  eteel-clad  ghoeta  their  wonted  otfiiee  hold. 
Some  taunting  Joet  begets  the  wsr  of  words: 
In  clamorons  tmj  they  grasp  their  gleamy  Bword% 
And,  as  upon  the  earth,  with  fierce  delight 
By  tnms  renew  the  banquet  and  the  fight.** 

All,  on  the  contrary,  who,  after  lives  of  ignoble  labor  or  despicable  ease, 
die  of  sickness,  sink  from  their  beds  to  the  dismal  house  of  Hela.  In 
this  gigantic  vaulted  cavern  the  air  smells  like  a  newly-stirred  grave; 
damp  fogs  rise,  hollow  sighs  are  heard,  the  only  light  comes  from  funeral 
tapers  held  by  skeletons ;  the  hideous  queen,  whom  Thor  eulogizes  as  the 
Scourger  of  Cowards,  sits  on  a  throne  of  skulls,  and  sways  a  sceptre, 


*  Keytrntf  Religion  of  the  Xorthmen,  trans,  by  Pennock,  p.  140. 

•  Pigott,  p.  2IA. 
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nude  <^  a  dead  man's  bone  bleached  in  the  moonlight,  over  a  countless 
multitude  of  shivering  ghosts.^  But  the  Norse  moralists  plunge  to  a  yet 
darker  doom  those  guilty  of  perjury,  murder,  or  adultery.  In  Nastrond's 
grisly  hall,  which  is  shaped  of  serpents'  spines,  and  through  whose  loop- 
holes drops  of  poison  drip,  where  no  sunlight  ever  reaches,  they  welter  in 
a  venom-eea  and  are  gnawed  by  the  dragon  Nidhogg.^  In  a  word,  what 
to  the  crude  moral  sense  of  the  martial  Goth  seemed  piety,  virtue,  led  to 
heaven ;  what  seemed  blasphemy,  baseness,  led  to  hell. 

The  long  war  between  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness,  order  and 
discord,  the  iBsir  and  the  Jotuns,  was  at  last  to  reach  a  fatal  crisis  and  end 
in  one  universal  battle,  called  Ragnarokur,  or  the  "Twilight  of  the  Gods," 
whose  result  would  be  the  total  destruction  of  the  present  creation.  Por- 
tentous inklings  of  this  dread  encounter  were  abroad  among  all  beings. 
A  shuddering  anticipation  of  it  sat  in  a  lowering  frown  of  shadow  on  the 
brows  of  the  deities.  In  preparation  for  Ragnarokur,  both  parties  anx- 
iously secured  all  the  allies  they  could.  Odin  therefore  joyously  welcomes 
every  valiant  warrior  to  Valhalla,  as  a  recruit  for  his  hosts  on  that  day 
when  Fenris  shall  break  loose.  When  Hdkon  Jarl  fell,  the  Valkyrs 
shouted,  *'  Now  does  the  force  of  the  gods  grow  stronger  when  they  have 
brought  H&kon  to  their  home."  A  Skald  makes  Odin  say,  on  the  death 
of  King  Eirik  Blood-Axe,  as  an  excuse  for  permitting  such  a  hero  to  be 
slain,  "Our  lot  is  uncertain:  the  gray  wolf  gazes  on  the  host  of  the 
gods ;"  that  is,  we  shall  need  help  at  RagnarSkur.  But  as  all  the  brave 
and  magnanimous  champions  received  to  Valhalla  were  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  .£sir,  so  all  the  miserable  cowards,  invalids,  and  wretches 
doomed  to  Hela's  house  would  fight  for  the  Jotuns.  From  day  to  day 
the  opposed  armies,  above  and  below,  increase  in  numbers.  Some  grow 
impatient,  some  tremble.  When  Balder  dies,  and  the  ship  Nagelfra  is 
completed,  the  hour  of  infinite  suspense  will  strike.  Nagelfra  is  a  vessel 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  hosts  of  frost-giants  to  the  battle.  It  is  to  be 
built  of  dead  men's  nails:  therefore  no  one  should  die  with  unpaired 
nails,  for  if  he  does  he  furnishes  materials  for  the  construction  of  that 
ship  which  men  and  gods  wish  to  have  finished  as  late  as  possible.* 

At  length  Loki  treacherously  compasses  the  murder  of  Balder.  The 
frightful  foreboding  which  at  once  flies  through  all  hearts  finds  voice  in 
the  dark  "  Raven  Song''-  of  Odin.  Having  chanted  this  obscure  wail 
in  heaven,  he  mounts  his  horse  and  rides  down  the  bridge  to  Helheim. 
With  resistless  incantations  he  raises  from  the  grave,  where  she  has  been  ' 
interred  for  ages,  wrapt  in  snows,  wet  with  the  rains  and  the  dews,  an 
aged  vala  or  prophetess,  and  forces  her  to  answer  his  questions.  With 
appalling  replies  be  returns  home,  galloping  up  the  sky.  And  now  the 
crack  of  doom  is  at  hand.  Ileimdall  hurries  up  and  down  the  bridge 
Kfrost,  blowing  his  horn  till  its  rousing  blasts  echo  through  the  imiverse. 

Y  PIgott,  pp.  137, 188.  •  The  TSlaspa,  ttrophca  34, 86. 

*  Orlmm,  Dviitflche  Mjthologie,  •.  776<  note. 
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The  wolf  Skoll,  from  whose  pursuit  the  frightened  sun  has  fled  round 
the  heavens  since  the  first  dawn,  overtakes  and  devours  his  bright  prey. 
Nagelfra,  with  the  Jotun  hosts  on  board,  sails  swiftly  from  Utgard.  Loki 
advances  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  Hela.  Fenris  snaps  his  chain  and 
rushes  fortli  with  jaws  so  extended  that  the  upper  touches  the  firma- 
ment, while  the  under  rests  on  the  earth;  and  he  would  open  them 
wider  if  there  were  room.  Jormungandur  writhes  his  entire  length 
around  Midgard,  and,  lifting  his  head,  blows  venom  over  air  and  sea. 
Suddenly,  in  the  south,  heaven  cleaves  asunder,  and  through  the  breach 
the  sons  of  Muspel,  the  flame-genii,  ride  out  on  horseback  with  Surtur 
at  their  head,  his  sword  outflashing  the  sun.  Now  Odin  leads  forward 
the  ^sir  and  the  Einheriar,  and  on  the  predestined  plain  of  Yigrid  the 
strife  commences.  Heimdall  and  Loki  mutually  slay  each  other.  Thor 
kills  Jormungandur;  but  as  the  monster  expires  he  belches  a  flood  of 
venom,  under  which  the  matchless  thunder-god  staggers  and  falls  dead. 
Fenris  swallows  Odin,  but  is  instantly  rent  in  twain  by  Vidar,  the  strong 
silent  one,  Odin's  dumb  son,  who  well  avenges  his  father  on  the  wolf  by 
splitting  the  jaws  that  devoured  him.  Then  Surtur  slings  fire  abroad, 
and  the  reek  rises  around  all  things.  Iggdrasill,  the  great  Ash-Tree  of 
Existence,  totters,  but  stands.  All  below  perishes.  Finally,  the  un- 
namable  Mighty  One  appears,  to  judge  the  good  and  the  bad.  The  . 
former  hie  from  fading  Valhalla  to  eternal  Gimle,  where  all  joy  is  to  be  I 
theirs  forever;  the  latter  are  stormed  down  from  Hela  to  Nastrond,  there,  f 
"under  curdling  mists,  in  a  snaky  marsh  whose  waves  freeze  black  and 
thaw  in  blood,  to  be  scared  forever,  for  punishment,  with  terrors  ever 
new."  All  strife  vanishes  in  endless  peace.  By  the  power  of  All-Father, 
a  new  earth,  green  and  fair,  shoots  up  from  the  sea,  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
new  race  of  men  fi*ee  from  sorrow.  The  foul,  spotted  dragon  Nidhbgg 
flies  over  the  plains,  bearing  corpses  and  Death  itself  away  upon  his  wings, 
and  sinks  out  of  sight.'® 

It  has  generally  been  asserted,  in  consonance  with  the  foregoing  view, 
that  the  Scandinavians  believed  that  the  good  and  the  bad,  respectively  in 
Gimle  and  Nastrond,  would  experience  everlasting  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. But  Black  well,  the  recent  editor  of  Percy's  translation  of  Mallet*s 
Northern  Antiquities  as  published  in  Bohn*s  Antiquarian  Library, 
argues  with  great  force  against  the  correctness  of  the  assertion."  The 
point  is  dubious ;  but  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  since  we  know  that 
the  spirit  and  large  outlines  of  their  faith  have  been  reliably  set 
forth.  That  faith,  rising  from  the  impetuous  blood  and  rude  mind  of 
the  martial  race  of  the  North,  gathering  wonderful  embellishments  from 
the  glowing  imagination  of  the  Skalds,  reacting,  doubly  nourished  the 
fierce  valor  and  fervid  fancy  from  which  it  sprangi  It  drove  the  dragon- 
prows  of  the  Vikings  marauding  over  the  seas.  It  rolled  the  Goths' 
conquering  squadrons  across  the  nations,  from  the  shores  of  Finland  and 

10  Keyaer,  Ucligion  of  the  rrorthmcn,  part  1.  ch.  tL  U  pp.  40T-M8. 
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Skager-Rack  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  gates  of  Rome.  The 
very  ferocity  with  which  it  blazed  consumed  itself,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  flickering  faith  by  Christianity  was  easy.  During  the  dominion  of 
this  religion,  the  earnest  sincerity  with  which  its  disciples  received  it 
appears  alike  from  the  fearful  enterprises  it  prompted  them  to,  the  iron 
hardihood  and  immeasurable  contempt  of  death  it  inspired  in  them, 
and  the  superstitious  observances  which,  with  pains  and  expenses,  they 
scrupulously  kept.  They  buried,  with  the  dead,  gold,  useful  implements, 
ornaments,  that  they  might  descend,  furnished  and  shining,  to  the 
halls  of  Hela.  With  a  chieftain  they  buried  a  pompous  horse  and  splendid 
armor,  that  he  might  ride  like  a  warrior  into  Valhalla.  The  true  Scandi- 
navian, by  age  or  sickness  deprived  of  dying  in  battle,  ran  himself 
through,  or  flung  himself  from  a  precipice,  in  this  manner  to  make 
amends  for  not  expiring  in  armed  strife,  if  haply  thus  he  might  smttch 
a  late  seat  among  the  Einheriar.  With  the  same  motive  the  dying  sear 
king  had  himself  laid  on  his  ship,  alone,  and  launched  away,  with  out- 
stretched sails,  with  a  slow  fire  in  the  hold,  which,  when  he  was  &irly  out 
at  sea,  should  flame  up  and,  as  Garlyle  says,  '*  worthily  bury  the  old  hero 
at  once  in  the  sky  and  in  the  ocean.''  Surely  then,  if  ever,  "  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  suffered  violence,  and  the  violent  took  it  by  force.' 


ff 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ETRUSCAN  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Although  the  living  form  and  written  annals  of  Etruria  perished 
thousands  of  years  ago,  and  although  but  slight  references  to  her  afi^rs 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  documents  of  contemporary  nations,  yet, 
through  a  comparatively  recent  acquisition  of  facts,  we  have  quite  a 
distinct  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  her  condition  and  experience 
when  her  power  was  palmiest.  We  follow  the  ancient  Etruscans  from 
the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  perceiving  their  various  national  costumes,  pecu- 
liar physiognomies,  names  and  relationships,  houses,  furniture,  ranks, 
avocations,  games,  dying  scenes,  burial-processions,  and  funeral  festivals. 
And,  further  than  this,  we  follow  their  souls  into  the  world  to  come, 
behold  them  in  the  hands  of  good  or  evil  spirits,  brought  to  judgment 
and  then  awarded  their  deserts  of  bliss  or  woe.  This  knowledge  has  been 
derived  from  their  sepulchres,  which  still  resist  the  corroding  hand  of 
Time  when  nearly  every  thing  else  Etruscan  has  mingled  with  the  ground.* 
They  hewed  their  tombs  in  the  living  rook  of  cliffs  and  hills,  or  reared  them 
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of  massive  masonry.  They  painted  or  carved  the  walls  with  desoriptive 
and  symbolic  scenes,  And  crowded  their  interiors  with  sarcophagi,  cine- 
rary urns,  vases,  goblets,  mirrors,  and  a  thousand  other  articles  covered 
with  paintings  and  sculptures  rich  in  information  of  their  authors.  From 
a  study  of  these  things,  lately  disinterred  in  immense  quantities,  has  been 
constructed,  for  the  most  part,  our  present  acquaintance  with  this  ancient 
people.  Strange  that,  when  the  whole  scene  of  life  has  passed  away,  a 
sepulchral  world  should  survive  and  open  itself  to  reveal  the  past  and  in- 
struct the  future !  We  seem  to  see,  rising  from  her  tombs,  and  moving 
solemnly  among  the  mounds  where  all  she  knew  or  cared  for  has  for.  so 
many  ages  been  inumed,  the  ghost  of  a  mighty  people.  With  d^ected 
air  she  leans  on  a  ruined  temple  and  muses ;  and  her  shadowy  tears  fall 
silently  over  what  was  and  is  not. 

The  Etruscans  were  accustomed  to  bury  their  deceased  outside  their 
walls;  and  sometimes  the  city  of  the  living  was  thus  surrounded  by  a 
far-reaching  city  of  the  dead.  At  this  day  the  deco^dng  Aronts  of  the 
houses  of  the  departed,  for  miles  upon  miles  along  the  road,  admonish 
the  living  traveller.  These  stone-hewn  sepulchres  crowd  nearly  every 
hill  and  glen.  Whole  acres  of  them  are  also  found  upon  the  plains, 
covered  by  several  feet  of  earth,  where  every  spring  the  plough  passes 
over  them,  and  every  autumn  the  harvest  waves ;  but  the  dust  beneath 
reposes  well,  and  knows  nothing  of  this. 

**  Tim«  bnriet'  graves.    Hotr  ctmngpe  I  a  buried  grare  I 
Death  cannot  from  more  death'  ita  own  dead  empire  laTe." 

The  houses  of  the  dead  were  built  in  imitation  of  the  houses  of  the  living, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  and  the  interior  arrangements  were  so  closely 
copied  that  it  is  said  the  resemblance  held  in  all  but  the  light  of  day 
and  the  sound  and  motion  of  life.  The  images  painted  ox  etched  on  the 
urns  and  sarcophagi  that  fill  the  sepulchres  were  portraits  of  the  deceased, 
accurate  likenesses,  varying  with  age,  sex,  features,  and  expression. 
These  personal  portraits  were  taken  and  laid  up  here,  doubtless,  to 
preserve  their  remembrance  when  the  original  had  crumbled  to  ashes. 
What  a  touching  voice  is  this  from  antiquity,  telling  us  that  our  poor, 
fond  human  nature  was  ever  the  samel  The  heart  longed  to  be  kept 
still  in  remembrance  when  the  mortal  frame  was  gone.  But  how  vain 
the  wish  beyond  the  vanishing  circle  of  hearts  that  returned  its  love  1 
For,  as  we  wander  through  those  sepulchres  now,  thousands  of  faces 
thus  preserved  look  down  upon  us  with  a  mute  plea,  when  every 
vestige  of  their  names  and  characters  is  forever  lost,  and  their  very  dust 
scattered  long  ago. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  burial-chamber  were  ranged  massive  stone 
shelves,  or  sometimes  benches,  or  tables,  upon  which  the  dead  were  laid 
in  a  reclining  posture,  to  sleep  their  long  sleep.  It  often  happens  that 
on  these  rocky  biers  lie  the  helmet,  breastplate,  greaves,  signet-ring»  and 
weapons,— or,  if  it  be  a  female,  the  necklace,  ear-rings,  bracelet,  and  other 
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ornaments,— each  in  its  relative  place,  when  the  body  they  once  encased 
or  adorned  has  not  left  a  single  fragment  behind.  An  antiquary  once, 
digging  for  discoveries,  chanced  to  break  through  the  ceiling  of  a  tomb. 
He  looked  in;  and  there,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "I  beheld  a  warrior 
stretched  on  a  couch  of  rock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  him  vanish 
under  my  eyes ;  for,  as  the  air  entered  the  cemetery,  the  armor,  thoroughly 
ozydized,  crumbled  away  into  most  minute  particles,  and  in  a  short  time 
scarcely  a  trace  of  what  I  had  seen  was  left  on  the  couch.  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  the  effect  this  sight  produced  upon  me." 

An  important  element  in  the  religion  of  Etruria  was  the  doctrine 
of  Genii,  a  system  of  household  deities  who  watched  over  the  fortunes 
of  individuals  and  families,  and  who  are  continually  shown  on  the 
engravings  in  the  sepulchres  as  guiding,  or  actively  interested  in,  all 
the  incidents  that  happen  to  those  under  their  care.  It  was  supposed 
that  every  person  had  two  genii  allotted  to  him,  one  inciting  him  to  good 
deeds,  the  other  to  bad,  and  both  accompanying  him  after  death  to  the 
judgment  to  give  in  their  testimony  and  turn  the  scales  of  his  fate. 
This  belief,  sincerely  held,  would  obviously  wield  a  powerful  influence 
over  their  feelings  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

The  doctrine  concerning  the  gods  that  prevailed  in  this  ancient  nation 
is  learned  partly  from  the  classic  authors,  partly  from  sepulchral  monu- 
mental remains.  It  was  somewhat  allied  to  that  of  Egypt,  but  much 
more  to  that  of  Rome,  who  indeed  derived  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
mythology  from  this  source.  As  in  other  pagan  countries,  a  multitude 
of  deities  were  worshipped  here,  each  having  his  peculiar  ofBce,  form  of 
representation,  and  cycle  of  traditions.  It  would  be  useless  to  specify 
all.'  The  goddess  of  Fate  was  pictured  with  wings,  showing  her  swift- 
ness, and  with  a  hammer  and  nail,  to  typify  that  her  decrees  were  un- 
alterably fixed.  The  name  of  the  supreme  god  was  Tinia.  lie  was  the 
central  power  of  the  world  of  divinities,  and  was  always  represented, 
like  Jupiter  Tonans,  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand.  There  were  twelve 
great  ''consenting  gods,"  composing  the  council  of  Tinia,  and  called 
"  The  Senators  of  Heaven."  They  were  pitiless  beings,  dwelling  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  heaven,  whose  names  it  was  not  lawful  to  pronounce. 
Yet  they  were  not  deemed  eternal,  but  were  (supposed  to  rise  and  fall 
together.  There  was  another  class,  called  "The  Shrouded  Gods,"  still 
more  awful,  potent,  and  mysterious,  ruling  all  things,  and  much  like  the 
inscrutable  Necessity  that  filled  the  dark  background  of  the  old  Greek 
religion.  Last,  but  most  feared  and  most  prominent  in  the  Etruscan 
mind,  were  the  rulers  of  the  lower  regions,  Mantus  and  Mania,  the  king 
and  queen  of  the  under-world.  Mantus  was  figured  as  an  old  raan^ 
wearing  a  crown,  with  wings  at  his  shoulders,  and  a  torch  reversed  in  his 
hand.  Mania  was  a  fearful  personage,  frequently  propitiated  with  human 
sacrifices.    Macrobius  says  boys  were  offered  up  at  her  annual  festival  for 

*  HUller,  Bio  Etmaker,  bach  iil.  knp.  iv.  sects.  7-14. 
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a  long  time,  till  the  heads  of  onions  and  poppies  were  substituted.'  Inti. 
mately  connected  with  these  divinities  was  Charun,  their  chief  minister, 
the  conductor  of  souls  into  the  realm  of  the  future,  whose  dread  image, 
hideous  as  the  imagination  could  conceive,  is  constantly  introduced  in 
the  sepulchral  pictures,  and  who  with  his  attendant  demons  well  illustrates 
the  terrible  character  of  the  superstition  which  first  created,  then  deified, 
and  then  trembled  before  him.  Who  can  become  acquainted  with  such 
horrors  as  these  without  drawing  a  freer  breath,  and  feeling  a  deeper 
gratitude  to  God,  as  he  remembers  how,  for  many  centuries  now,  the 
religion  of  love  has  been  redeeming  man  from  subterranean  darkness, 
hatred,  and  fright,  to  the  happiness  and  peace  of  good-will  and  trust  in 
the  «weet,  sunlit  air  of  day  I 

That  a  belief  in  a  future  existence  formed  a  prominent  and  con- 
trolling feature  in  the  creed  of  the  Etruscans^  is  abundantly  shown  by 
the  contents  of  their  tombs.  They  would  never  have  produced  and 
preserved  paintings,  tracings,  types,  of  such  a  character  and  in  such 
quantities,  had  not  the  doctrines  they  shadow  forth  possessed  a  ruling 
hold  upon  their  hopes  and  fears.  The  symbolic  representations  con- 
nected with  this  subject  may  be  arranged  in  several  classes.  First,  there 
is  an  innumerable  variety  of  death-bed  scenes, — many  of  them  of  the 
most  touching  and  pathetic  character,  such  as  witnesses  say  can  scarcely 
be  looked  upon  without  tears,  others  of  the  most  appalling  nature,  show- 
ing perfect  abandonment  to  fright,  screams,  sobbing,  and  despair.  The 
last  hour  is  described  under  all  circumstances,  coming  to  all  sorts  of 
persons,  prince,  priest,  peasant,  man,  mother,  and  child.  Patriarchs  are 
dying  surrounded  by  groups  in  every  posture  of  grief ;  friends  are  waving 
a  mournful  farewell  to  their  weeping  lovers;  wives  are  torn  from  the 
embrace  of  their  husbands;  some  seem  resigned  and  willingly  going, 
others  reluctant  and  driven  in  terror. 

The  next  series  of  engravings  contain  descriptions  and  emblems  of 
the  departure  of  the  soul  from  this  world,  and  of  its  passage  into  the 
next.  There  are  various  symbols  of  this  mysterious  transition:  one  is 
a  snake  with  a  boy  riding  upon  its  back,  its  amphibious  nature 
plainly  typifying  the  twofold  existence  allotted  to  man.  The  soul  is 
also  often  shown  muffled  in  a  veil  and  travelling-garb,  seated  upon  a 
horse,  and  followed  by  a  slave  carrying  a  large  sack  of  provisions, — an 
emblem  of  the  long  and  dreary  journey  about  to  be  taken.  Horses  are 
depicted  harnessed  to  cars  in  which  disembodied  spirits  are  seated, — 
a  token  of  the  swift  ride  of  the  dead  to  their  doom.  Sometimes  the 
soul  is  gently  invited,  or  led,  by  a  good  spirit,  sometimes  beaten,  or 
dragged  away,  by  the  squalid  and  savage  Charun,  the  horrible  death- 
king,  or  one  of  his  ministers ;  sometimes  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit  are 
seen  contending  for  the  soul ;  sometimes  the  soul  is  seen,  on  its  knees, 
beseeching  the^  aid  of  its  good  genius  and  grasping  at  his  departing  wing, 

*  Saturnal.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.        *  Dcnnia,  Cltiei  and  Cemeteries  of  Etmria,  ch.  xU. 
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is,  with  averted  face,  he  is  retiring ;  and  sometimes  the  good  and  the 
evil  spirits  are  leading  it  away  together,  to  abide  the  sentence  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  Mantus.  Whole  companies  of  souls  are  also  set  forth  marching 
in  procession,  under  the  guidance  of  a  winged  genius,  to  their  subter* 
ranean  abode. 

Finally,  there  is  a  class  of  representations  depicting  the  ultimate  fate 
of  souls  after  judgment  has  been  passed.  Soipe  are  shown  seated  at 
banquet,  in  full  ei^oyment,  according  to  their  ideas  of  bliss.  Some  are 
shown  undergoing  punishment,  beaten  with  hammers,  stabbed  and  torn 
by  black  demons.  There  are  no  proofs  that  the  Etruscans  believed  in 
the  translation  of  any  soul  to  the  abode  of  the  gods  above  the  sky,  no 
signs  of  any  path  rising  to  the  supernal  heaven;  but  they  clearly  ex- 
pect^ just  discriminations  to  be  made  in  the  under-world.  Into  that 
realm  many  gates  are  shown  leading,  some  of  them  peaceful,  inviting, 
surrounded  by  apparent  emblems  of  deliverance,  rest,  and  blessedness ; 
others  yawning,  terrific,  engirt  by  the  heads  of  gnashing  beasts  and 
furies  threatening  their  victim. 

**  Shown  i«  the  progress  of  the  guilty  soul  i 

From  earth's  worn  threshold  to  the  throne  of  doom; 
Here  the  black  genius  to  the  dismal  goal 
Drags  the  wan  spectre  from  the  unsheltering  tomb. 
While  flrom  the  side  it  nerer  more  may  warn 
The  better  angel,  sorrowing,  flees  forlorn. 
There  (closed  the  eighth)  seven  yawning  gates  reveal 
The  screnfold  anguish  that  awaits  the  lost. 
Qosed  the  eighth  gate,-^1br  thf>re  the  happy  dwell. 
No  glimpse  of  Joy  beyond  makes  horror  less." 

In  these  lines,  from  Bulwer's  learned  and  ornate  epic  of  King  Arthur, 
the  dire  severity  of  the  Etruscan  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  well  indi- 
cated, with  the  local  imagery  of  some  parts  of  it,  and  the  impenetrable 
obscurity  which  enwraps  the  great  sequel. 


CHAPTER    V. 

EGYPTIAN   DOCTRINE   OF   A   FUTURE   LIFE. 

Ik  attempting  to  understand  the  conceptions  of  the  ancient  Inhabit- 
ants of  Egypt  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life,  we  are  first  met  by  the 
inquiry  why  they  took  such  great  pains  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their 
dead.  It  has  been  supposed  that  no  common  motive  could  have  ani- 
mated them  to  such  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  labor  as 
the  process  of  embalming  required.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
only  some  recondite  theological  consideration  could  explain  this  pheno- 
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menon.  'Accordingly,  it  is  now  tlie  popular  belief  that  the  Egyptians 
were  so  scrupulous  in  embalming  their  dead  and  storing  them  in  repo- 
sitories of  eternal  stone,  because  they  believed  that  the  departed  souls 
would  at  some  future  time  come  back  and  revivify  their  former  bodios, 
if  these  were  kept  from  decay.  This  hypothesis  seems  to  us  as  false  as  it 
is  gratuitous.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  whatever, — 
neither  written  testimony  nor  circumstantial  hint.  Herodotus  tells  us, 
"The  Egyptians  say  the  soul,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  always 
enters  into  some  other  animal  then  bom,  and^  having  passed  in  rotation 
through  th^  various  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  serial  beings,  again  enters 
the  body  of  a  man  then  bom.''^  There  is  no  assertion  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  three  thousand  years  occupied  by  this  circuit,  the  soul  will  re-enter 
its  former  body.  The  plain  inference,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  it  will  be 
boiTi  in  a  new  body,  as  at  each  preceding  step  in  the  series  of  its  trans- 
migrations. Secondly,  the  mutilation  of  the  body  in  embalming  forbids 
the  belief  in*  its  restoration  to  life.  The  brain  was  extracted,  and  the 
skull  stuffed  with  cotton.  The  entrails  were  taken  out,  and  sometimes, 
according  to  Porphyry'  and  Plutarch,'  thrown  into  the  Nile ;  sometimes, 
as  modern  examinations  have  revealed,  bound  up  in  four  packages  and 
either  replaced  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  or  laid  in  four  vases  beside 
the  mummy.  It  is  absurd  to  attribute,  without  clear  cause,  to  an  en- 
lightened people  the  belief  that  these  stacks  of  brainless,  eviscerated 
mummies,  dried  and  shrunken  in  ovens,  coated  with  pitch,  bound  up^ 
in  a  hundredfold  bandages,  would  ever  revive,  and,  inhabited  by  the 
same  souls  that  fled  them  thirty  centuries  before,  again  walk  the  streets 
of  Thebes!  Besides,  a  third  consideration  demands  notice.  By  the 
theory  of  metempsychosis  —  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
held  by  the  Egyptians — ^it  is  taught  that  souls  at  death,  either  imme- 
diately, or  after  a  temx>orary  sojourn  in  hell  or  heaven  has  struck  the 
balance  of  their  merits,  are  bom  in  fresh  bodies ;  never  that  they  return 
into  their  old  ones.  But  the  point  is  set  beyond  controversy  by  the 
discovery  of  inscriptions,  accompanying  pictures  of  scenes  illustrating 
the  felicity  of  blessed  souls  in  heaven,  to  this  effect : — "  Their  bodies 
shall  repose  in  their  tombs  forever;  they  live  in  the  celestial  regions 
eternally,  enjoying  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  God."*  A  writer  on 
this  subject  says,  "  A  people  who  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls 
would  naturally  take  extraordinary  pains  to  preserve  the  body  from 
putrefaction,  in  the  hope  of  the  soul  again  joining  the  body  it  had 
quitted."  The  remark  is  intrinsically  untrue,  because  the  doctrine  of 
-transmigration  coexists  in  reconciled  belief  with  the  observed  law  of 
birth,  infancy,  and  growth,  not  with  the  miracle  of  transition  into  re- 
viving corpses.  The  notion  is  likewise  historically  reflited  by  the  fact 
that  the  believers  of  that  doctrine  in  the  thronged  East  have  never  pre- 


1  Herod,  lib.  il.  c^p.  123.       *  De  Abstlnentta,  lib.  tr.  cap.  10.       •  Banquet  of  the  Seren  Wtae  M«o. 
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served  the  body,  but  at  once  buried  or  burned  it.  The  whole  Egyptian 
theology  is  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  Hindu,  which  excluded,  than 
to  the  Persian,  which  emphasized,  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Another  theory  which  has  been  devised  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
I^gyptian  embalming,  is  that  ''it  was  to  unite  the  soul  permanently  to 
its  body,  and  keep  the  vital  principle  from  perishing  or  transmigrating: 
the  body  and  soul  ran  together  through  the  journey  of  the  dead  and  its 
dre<ul  ordeal/'*  This  arbitrary  guess  is  incredible.  The  preservation  of 
the  body  does  not  appear  in  any  way — not  even  to  the  rawest  fancy — to 
detain  or  unite  the  soul  with  it;  for 'the  thought  is  unavoidable  that  it 
is  precisely  the  absence  of  the  soul  which  constitutes  death.  Again:  such 
an  explanation  of  the  motive  for  embalming  cannot  be  correct,  because 
in  the  hieroglyphic  representations  of  the  passage  to  the  judgment  the 
separate  soul  is  often  depicted  as  hovering  over  the  body,'  or  as  kneeling 
before  the  judges,  or  as  pursuing  its  adventures  through  the  various 
realms  of  the  creation.  "  When  the  body  is  represented,''  Champollion 
says,  ''it  is  as  an  aid  to  the  spectator,  and  not  as  teaching  a  bodily  resur- 
rection. Sharpens  opinion  that  the  picture  of  a  bird  poised  over  the 
mouth  of  a  n>ummy,  with  the  emblems  of  breath  and  life  in  its  claws, 
implies  the  doctrine  of  a  general  physical  resurrection,  is  an  inferential 
leap  of  the  most  startling  character.  What  proof  is  there  that  the  symbol 
denotes  this  ?  Hundreds  of  paintings  in  the  tombs  show  souls  undergoing 
their  respective  allotments  in  the  other  world  while  their  bodily  mum- 
mies are  quiet  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  present.  In  his  treatise  on  "Isis 
and  Osiris,"  Plutarch  writes,  "The  Egyptians  believe  that  while  the 
bodies  of  eminent  men  are  buried  in  the  earth  their  souls  are  stars 
shining  in  heaven."  It  is  equally  nonsensical  in  itself  and  unwarranted 
by  evidence  to  imagine  that,  in  the  Egyptian  faith,  embalming  either 
retained  the  soul  in  the  body  or  preserved  the  body  for  a  future  return 
of  the  soul.  Who  can  believe  that  it  was  for  either  of  those  purposes 
that  they  embalmed  the  multitudes  of  animals  whose  mummies  the  ex- 
plorer is  still  turning  up?  They  preserved  cats,  hawks,  bugs,  crocodiles, 
monkeys,  bulls,  with  as  great  pains  as  they  did  men.^  When  the  Canary 
Islands  Ivere  first  visited,  it  was  found  that  their  inhabitants  had  a  cus- 
tom of  carefully  embalming  the  dead.  The  same  was  the  case  among  the 
Peruvians,  whose  vast  cemeteries  remain  to  this  day  crowded  with  mum- 
mies. But  tlie  expectation  of  a  return  of  the  souls  into  these  preserved 
bodies  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  those  peoples.  Herodotus  informs  us  that 
"  the  Ethiopians,  having  dried  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  coat  them  with 
white  plaster,  which  they  paint  with  colors  to  the  likeness  of  the 
deceased  and  encase  in  a  transp^ent  substance.  The  dead,  thus  kept 
from  being  offensive,  and  yet  plainly  visible,  are  retained  a  whole  year  in 
the  houses  of  their  nearest  relatives.  Afterwards  they  are  carried  out 
and  placed  upright  in  the  tombs  around  the  city."'  It  has  been  argued, 
because  the  Egyptians  expended  so  much  in  preparing  lasting  tombs 

*  Bonoml  And  Arundol  on  Bgyptltui  Antiq.,  p  46.  •  PI.  xxxUI.  In  LepHus'  Todtonb.  der  Sgjpicr. 
'  Pottigrew,  llUt  of  Egyptian  Mummies,  ch.  xU.  *  Lib.  ill.  cap.  24. 
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and  in  adorning  their  walls  with  varied  embellishments,  that  they  must 
have  thought  the  soul  remained  in  the  body,  a  conscious  occupant  of  the 
dwelling-place  provided  for  it.*    As  well  might  it  be  argued  that,  because 
the  ancient  savage  tribes  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  who  obtained 
their  support  by  fishing,  buried  fish-hooks  and  bait  with  their  dead,  they 
supposed  the  dead  bodies  occupied  themselves  in  their  graves  by  fishing! 
The  adornment  of  the  tomb,  so  lavish  and  varied  with  the  Egyptians, 
was  a  gratification  of  the  spontaneous  workings  of  fancy  and  affection, 
and  needs  no  far-fetched  explanation.     Every  nation  has  its  funeral 
customs  and  its  rites  of  sepulture,  many  of  which  would  be  as  difficult 
of  explanation  as  those  of  Egypt.    The  Scandinavian  sea-king  was  some- 
times buried,  in  his  ship,  in  a  grave  dug  on  some  headland  overlooking 
the  ocean.     The  Scythians  buried  their  dead  in  rolls  of  gold,  sometimes 
weighing  forty  or  fifty  solid  pounds.     Dtodorus  the  Sicilian  says,  *'  The 
Egyptians,  laying  the  embalmed  bodies  of  their  ancestors  in  noble  monu- 
ments, see  the  true  visages  and  expressions  of  those  who  died  ages  before 
them.    So  they  take  almost  as  great  pleasure  in  viewing  their  bodily 
proportions  and  the  lineaments  of  their  faces  as  if  they  were  still  living 
among  them."'^    That  instinct  which  leads  us  to  obtain  portraits  of  those 
we  love,  and  makes  us  unwilling  to  part  even  with  their  lifeless  bodies, 
was  the  cause  of  embalming.    The  bodies  thus  prepared,  we  know  from 
the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  were  kept  in  the  houses  of  their  chil- 
dren or  kindred,  until  a  new  generation,  "who  knew  not  Joseph,"  re- 
moved them.    Then  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  priest- 
hood should  take  advantage  of  the  custom,  so  associated  with  sacred 
sentiments,  and  throw  theological  sanctions  over  it,  shroud  it  in  mystery, 
and  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  power  and  profit  arising  from  it.     It  is  not 
improbable,  too,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  hygienic  considerations,  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  political  laws  and  priestly  precepts,  may  at  first 
have  had  an  influence  in  establishing  the  habit  of  embalming,  to  prevent 
the  pestilences  apt  to  arise  in  such  a  climate  from  the  decay  of  animal 
substances. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  Egyptologists  on  this  point. 
One  thinks  that  embalming  was  supposed  to  keep  the  soul  in  the  body 
until  after  tlie  funeral  judgment  and  interment,  but  that,  when  the  corpse 
was  laid  in  its  final  receptacle,  the  soul  proceeded  to  accompany  the  sun 
in  its  daily  and  nocturnal  circuit,  or  to  transmigrate  through  various 
animals  and  deities.  Another  imagines  that  the  process  of  embalming 
was  believed  to  secure  the  repose  of  the  soul  in  the  other  world,  exempt 
from  transmigrations,  so  long  as  the  body  was  kept  from  decay."  Per- 
haps the  difi^rent  notions  on  this  subject  attributed  by  modem  authors 
to  the  Egyptians  may  all  have  prevailed  among  them  at  different  times 
or  among  distinct  sects.    But  it  seems  most  likely,  as  we  have  said,  that 

•  Kenrtek,  Andeot  Egypt,  toI.  L  eh.  xxl.  sect.  UL 
»ui>.  i.  cap.  7.  n  Uimry  of  Entertainliig  KnovMsOi  toL  tL  ch.  UL 
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embalming  first  arose  from  physical  and  sentimental  considerations 
naturally  operating,  rather  than  from  any  theological  doctrine  carefully 
devised;  although,  after  the  priesthood  appropriated  the  business,  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  they  interwove  it  with  an  artificial  and  elaborate 
system  of  sacerdotal  dogmas,  in  which  was  the  hiding  of  the  national 
power. 

The  second  question  that  arises  is,  What  was  the  significance  of  the 
funeral  ceremonies  celebrated  by  the  Egjrptians  over  their  dead?  When 
the  body  had  been  embalmed,  it  was  presented  before  a  tribunal  of  forty- 
two  judges  sitting  in  state  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  lake  Acherusia. 
They  made  strict  inquiry  into  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  deceased. 
Any  one  might  make  complaint  against  him,  or  testify  in  his  behalf.  If 
it  was  found  that  he  had  been  wicked,  had  died  in  debt,  or  was  others 
wise  unworthy,  he  was  deprived  of  honorable  burial  and  ignominiously 
thrown  into  a  ditch.  This  was  called  Tartar,  from  the  wailings  the  sen- 
tence produced  among  his  relatives.  But  if  he  was  found  to  have  led  an 
upright  life,  and  to  have  been  a  good  man,  the  honors  of  a  regular  inter- 
ment were  decreed  him.  The  cemetery — a  large  plain  environed  with  trees 
and  lined  with  canals — lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  and  was 
named  Elisout,  or  rest.  It  was  reached  by  a  boat,  the  funeral  barge, — ^in 
which  no  one  could  cross  without  an  order  from  the  judges  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee.  In  these  and  other  particulars  some  of  the  scenes 
supposed  to  be  awaiting  the  soul  in  the  other  world  were  dramatically 
shadowed  forth.  Each  rite  was  a  symbol  of  a  reality  existing,  in  solemn 
correspondence,  in  the  invisible  state.  What  the  priests  did  over  the 
body  on  earth  the  judicial  deities  did  over  the  soul  in  Amenthe.  It 
seems  plain  that  the  Greeks  derived  many  of  their  notions  concerning 
the  fate  and  state  of  the  dead  from  Egypt.  Hades  corresponds  with 
Amenthe;  Pluto,  with  the  subterranean  Osiris;  Mercury  psychopompos, 
with  Anubis,  "the  usher  of  souls ;"  uEacus,  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthos, 
with  the  three  assistant  gods  who  help  in  weighing  the  soul  and  present 
the  result  to  Osiris;  Tartarus,  to  the  ditch  Tartar;  Charon's  ghost-boat 
over  the  Styx,  to  the  barge  conveying  the  mummy  to  the  tomb ;  Cerberus, 
to  0ms;  Acheron,  to  Acherusia;  the  Elysian  Fields,  to  Elisout.*'  Ken- 
rick  thinks  the  Greeks  may  have  developed  these  views  for  themselves, 
without  indebtedness  to  Egypt.  But  the  notions  were  in  existence 
among  the  Egyptians  at  least  twelve  hundred  years  before  they  can  be 
traced  among  the  Greeks.''  And  they  are  too  arbitrary  and  system- 
atic to  have  been  independently  constructed  by  two  nations.  Besides, 
Herodotus  positively  affirms  that  they  were  derived  from  Egypt.  Several 
other  ancient  authors  also  state  this ;  and  nearly  every  modern  writer  on 
the  subject  agrees  in  it. 

The  triumphs  of  modem  investigation  into  the  antiquities  of  Egypt, 
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imlocking  the  hieroglyphics  and  lifting  the  curtain  from  the  secrets  of 
ages,  have  unveiled  to  us  a  far  more  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  future  life  than  can  be  constructed  from  the 
narrow  glimpses  afforded  by  the  accounts  of  the  old  Greek  authorities. 
Three  sources  of  knowledge  have  been  laid  open  to  us.  First,  the 
papyrus  rolls,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  the  bosom  of  every  mummy. 
This  roll,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  is  called  the  funeral  ritual,  or 
book  of  the  dead.  It  served  as  a  passp<Mrt  through  the  burial-rites. 
It  contained  the  names  of  the  deceased  and  his  parents,  a  series  of 
prayers  he  was  to  recite  before  the  various  divinities  he  would  meet  on 
his  journey,  and  representations  of  some  of  the  adventures  awaiting 
him  in  the  unseen  state.^^  Secondly,  the  ornamental  oases  in  which  the 
mummies  are  enclosed  are  painted  all  over  with  scenes  setting  forth  the 
realities  and  events  to  which  the  soul  of  the  dead  occupant  has  pissed  in 
the  other  life.^  Thirdly,  the  various  fates  of  souls  are  sculptured  and 
painted  on  the  walls  in  the  tombs,  in  characters  which  have  been  de- 
ciphered during  the  present  century:^ — 

**ThoM  mystic,  stony  Tolomes  on  the  walls  long  writ, 
Whoie  sense  Is  late  reveal'd  to  eeardilng  modem  wit" 

Combining  the  information  thus  obtained,  we  learn  that,  according  to 
the  Egyptian  representation,  the  soul  is  led  by  the  god  Thoth  into 
Amenthe,  the  infernal  world,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  in  the  extreme 
west,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  sea,  where  the  sun  goes  down  under  the 
earth.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  supposition  that  Herod  caused  to 
be  engraved,  on  a  magnificent  monument  erected  to  his  deceased  wife, 
the  line,  "  Zeus,  this  blooming  woman  sent  beyond  tlie  ocean."^^  At  tho 
entrance  sits  a  wide-throated  monster,  over  whose  head  is  the  inscription, 
**This  is  the  devourer  of  many  who  go  into  Amenthe,  the  lacerator  of 
the  heart  of  him  who  comes  with  sins  to  the  house  of  justice."  The 
soul  next  kneels  before  the  forty-two  assessors  of  Osiris,  with  deprecating 
asseverations  and  intercessions.  It  then  comes  to  the  final  trial  in  the 
teiTible  Hall  of  the  two  Truths,  the  approving  and  the  condemning ;  or, 
as  it  is  differently  named,  the  Hall  of  the  double  Justice,  the  rewarding 
and  the  punishing.  Here  the  three  divinities  Horus,  Anubis,  and  Thoth 
proceed  to  weigh  the  soul  in  the  balance.  In  one  scale  an  image  of 
Thmel,  the  goddess  of  Truth,  is  placed ;  in  the  other,  a  heart-shaped 
vase,  symbolizing  the  heart  of  the  deceased  with  all  the  actiops  of  his 
earthly  life.    Then  happy  is  he 

**■  Wbo,  weiglied  'gainst  Truth,  down  dips  the  awftil  sealeJ" 
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Thoth  notes  th«-  result  on  a  tablet,  and  the  deoeafled  advances  with  it 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne  on  which  sits  Osiris,  lord  of  the  dead,  king  of 
Amenthe.  He  pronounces  the  decisive  sentence,  and  his  assistants  see 
that  it  is  at  once  executed.  The  condemned  soul  is  either  scourged  back 
to  the  earth  straightway,  to  live  again  in  the  form  of  a  vile  animal, — as 
some  of  the  emblems  appear  to  denote ;— or  plunged  into  the  tortures  of 
a  horrid  hell  of  fire,  and  devils  below,--4is  numerous  engravings  set  forth ; — 
or  driven  into  the  atmosphere,  to  be  vexed  and  tossed  by  tempests, 
violently  whirled  in  blasts  and  clouds,  till  its  sins  are  expiated,  and 
another  probation  granted  through  a  renewed  existence  in  human  form. 
We  have  two  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  divisions  of 'the  universe. 
According  to  the  first  yiew,  they  conceived  the  creation  to  consist  of 
three  grand  departments.  First  came  the  earth,  or  zone  of  trial,  where 
men  live  on  probation.  Next  was  the  atmosphere,  or  zone  of  temporal 
punishment,  where  souls  are  afflicted  for  their  sins.  The  i-uler  of  this 
girdle  of  storms  was  Pooh,  the  overseer  of  souls  in  penance.  Such  a  notion 
is  found  in  some  of  the  later  Greek  philosophers,  and  in  the  writings  of 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  undoubtedly  drew  it  from  the  priestly  science 
of  Egypt.  Every  one  will  recollect  how  Paul  speaks  of  **  the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air."  And  Shakspeare  makes  the  timid  Claudio  shrink 
from  the  verge  of  death  with  horror,  lest  his  soul  should,  through  ages, 

*'Be  Impriflon'd  in  tho  riewlem  winds, 
And  blown  with  reetleM  Tiolcnco  round  abont 
The  pendent  world." 

After  their  purgation  in  this  region,  all  the  souls  live  again  on  earth 
by  transmigration."  The  third  realm  was  in  the  serene  blue  sky  among 
the  stars,  the  zone  of  blessedness,  where  the  accepted  dwell  in  immortal 
peace  and  joy.  Eusebius  says,  **  The  Egyptians  represented  the  universe 
by  two  circles,  one  within  the  other,  and  a  serpent  with  the  head  of  a 
hawk  twining  his  folds  around  them/'  thus  forming  three  spheres,  earth, 
firmament,  divinity. 

But  the  representation  most  frequent  and  imposing  is  that  which  pic- 
tures the  creation  simply  as  having  the  earth  in  the  centre,  and  the  sun 
with  his  attendants  as  circulating  around  it  in  the  brightness  of  the 
superior,  and  the  darkness  of  the  infernal,  firmament.  Souls  at  death 
pass  down  through  the  west  into  Amenthe,  and  are  tried.  If  condemned, 
they  are  either  sent  back  to  the  earth,  or  confined  in  the  nether  space 
for  punishment.  If  justified,  they  join  the  blissful  company  of  the  Sun- 
God,  and  rise  with  him  through  the  east  to  journey  along  his  celestial 
course.  The  upp^r  hemisphere  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  cor- 
responding with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day.  At  the  gate  of  each  of 
these  golden  segments  a  sentinel  god  is  stationed,  to  whom  the  newly- 
arriving  soul  must  give  its  credentials  to  secure  a  passage.     In  like 

I'Uber  Metempfjchoeis  Teteram  iEgypttomm,  edited  and  trAulated  into  Latin  tram  the  ftineral 
papjri  by  H.  Bmgich. 
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manner,  the  lower  hemisphere  is  cut  into  the  same  number  of  gloomy 
sections,  corresponding  with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  night.  Daily  the 
chief  divinity,  in  robes  of  light,  traverses  the  beaming  zones  of  the 
blessed,  where  they  hunt  and  fish,  or  plough  and  sow,  reap  and  gather, 
in  the  Fields  of  the  Sun  on  the  banks  of  the  heavenly  Nile.  Nightly, 
ari'ayed  in  deep  black  from  head  to  foot,  he  traverses  the  dismal  zones  of 
the  damned,  where  they  undergo  appropriate  retributions.  Thus  the 
future  destiny  of  man  was  sublimely  associated  with  the  march  of  the 
sun  through  the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres.*'  Astronomy  was  a  port 
of  the  Egyptian's  theology.  He  regarded  the  stars  not  figuratively,  but 
literally,  as  spirits  and  pure  genii ;  the  great  planets  as  deities.  The 
calendar  was  a  religious  chart,  each  month,  week,  day,  hour,  being  the 
special  charge  and  stand-point  of  a  god.^ 

There  was  much  poetic  beauty  and  ethical  power  in  these  doctrines 
and  symbols.  The  necessity  of  virtue,  the  dread  ordeals  of  the  grave, 
the  certainty  of  retribution,  the  mystic  circuits  of  transmigration,  a  glo- 
rious immortality,  the  paths  of  planets  and  gods  and  souls  through  crear 
tion, — all  were  impressively  enounced,  dramatically  shown. 


'*Tbo  EgTptain  bouI  soil'd  o'er  the  skyey 
In  ark  of  crystal,  mann'd  by  boamy  gods, 
To  drag  the  deeps  of  space  and  net  the  stars. 
Where,  in  their  nebulous  shoals,  they  shore  the  roAd 
And  through  old  Night's  Typhonlan  blindness  shines 
Then,  solarized,  he  press'd  towards  the  sun. 
And,  in  the  heavenly  Hades,  hall  of  Qod, 
Had  final  welcome  of  the  flmiamont.'* 

This  solemn  linking  of  the  fate  of  man  with  the  astronomic  universe, 
this  grand  blending  of  the  deepest  of  moral  doctrines  with  the  most 
august  of  physical  sciences,  plainly  betrays  the  brain  and  hand  of  that 
hereditary  hierarchy  whose  wisdom  was  the  wonder  of  the  ancient 
world.  Osburn  thinks  the  localization  of  Amenthe  in  the  west  may  have 
arisen  in  the  following  way.  Some  superstitious  Egyptians,  travelling 
westwards,  at  twilight,  on  the  great  marshes  haunt«d  by,  the  strange 
gray-white  ibis,  saw  troops  of  these  silent,  solemn,  ghostlike  birds, 
motionless  or  slow  stalking,  and  conceived  them  to  be  souls  waiting  for 
the  funeral  rites  to  be  paid,  that  they  might  sink  with  the  setting  sun  to 
their  destined  abode." 

That  such  a  system  of  belief  was  too  complex  and  elaborate  to  have 
been  a  popular  development  is  evident.  But  that  it  was.  really  held  by 
the  people  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  Parts  of  it  were  publicly  enacted 
on  festival-days  by  multitudes  numbering  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. Ports  of  it  were  dimly  shadowed  out  in  the  secret  recesses  of 
temples,  surrounded  by  the  most  astonishing  accompaniments  that  un- 
<  — —  - 

w  T/Cnivers,  £gypte  Ancipnne,  par  ChnmpolUon-Fi^mie,  pp.  123-145. 
» .r.|ryptische  Olanttenslehre  ron  Pr.  Fd.  r»th,  ss.  171, 174. 
n  Monumental  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  t.  ch.  8. 
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riralled  learning,  skill,  wealth,  and  power  could  contrive.  Its  authority 
commanded  the  allegiance,  its  charm  fascinated  the  imagination,  of  the 
people.  Its  force  built  the  pyramids,  and  enshrined  whole  generations 
of  Egypt's  embalmed  population  in  richly-adorned  sepulchres  of  ever- 
lasting rock.  Its  substance  of  esoteric  knowledge  and  faith,  in  its  form 
of  exoteric  imposture  and  exhibition,  gave  it  vitality  and  endurance 
long.  In  the  vortex  of  change  and  decay  it  sank  at  last.  And  now  it  is 
only  after  its  secrets  have  been  buried  for  thirty  centuries  that  the  ex- 
ploring genius  of  modem  times  has  brought  its  hidden  hieroglyphics 
to  light,  and  taught  us  what  were  the  doctrin^  originally  contained  in 
the  altar-lore  of  those  priestly  schools  which  once  dotted  the  plains  ofl 
the  Delta  and  studded  the  banks  of  eldest  Nile,  where  now,  disfigured 
and  gigantic,  the  solemn 

"  (Md  Byhinxes  lift  their  coantenanoes  bland 
Athwmrt  the  ttrw-wetk  and  sea  of  aand." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

BRAHMANIO  AND  BUDDHIST  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURV  LITE. 

In  the  Hindu  views  of  the  fate  of  the  human  soul,  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety and  imaginative  vastness,  intellect  and  fancy,  slavish  tradition  and 
audacious  speculation,  besotted  ritualism  and  heaven-storming  spirituality, 
are  mingled  together  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  intensity  wholly  without 
a  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  literature  or  faith  of  the  world.  Brahman- 
ism,  with  its  hundred  million  adherents  holding  sway  over  India, — and 
Buddhism,  with  its  four  hundred  million  disciples  scattered  over  a  dozen 
nations,  from  Java  to  Japan,  and  from  the  Ceylonese  to  the  Samoyedes, 
— ^practically  considered,  in  reference  to  their  actually-received  dogmas 
and  aims  pertaining  to  a  future  life,  agree  sufficiently  to  warrant  us 
in  giving  them  a  general  examination  together.  The  chief  difference 
between  them  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 

The  most  ancient  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  future  fate  of  man,  as  given 
in  the  Vedas,  was  simple,  rude,  and  very  unlike  the  forms  in  which  it 
has  since  prevailed.  Professor  Wilson  says,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
translation  of  the  Rig  Veda,  that  the  references  to  this  subject  in  the 
primeval  Sanscrit  scriptures  are  sparse  and  incomplete.  .  But  no  one 
has  so  thoroughly  elucidated  this  obscure  question  as  Roth  of  Tubingen, 
in  his  masterly  paper  on  the  Morality  of  the  Vedos,  of  which  ^here  is 
a  translation,  by  Professor .  Whitney,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
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Oriental  Society.^  The  results  of  his  researches  may  be  stated  in  few 
words. 

When  a  man  dies,  the  earth  is  invoked  to  wrap  his  body  up,  as  a 
mother  wraps  her  ohild  in  her  garment,  and  to  lie  lightly  on  him.  He 
himself  is  addressed  thus: — "Go  forth,  go  forth  on  the  ancient  paths 
which  our  fathers  in  old  times  have  trodden :  the  two  rulers  in  bliss, 
Yama  and  Yaruna,  shalt  thou  behold."  Varuna  judges  all.  He  thrusts 
the  wicked  down  into  darkness ;  and  not  a  hint  or  clew  further  of  theit 
doom  is  furnished.  They  were  supposed  either  tp  be  annihilated*  as 
Professor  Roth  thinks  the  Vedas  imply,  or  else  to  live  as  demons,  in 
sin,  blackness,  and  woe.  The  good  go  up  to  heaven  and  are  glorified 
with  a  shining  spiritual  body  like  that  of  the  gods.  Yama,.  the  first  man, 
originator  of  the  human  race  on  earth,  is  the  beginner  and .  head  of 
renewed  humanity  in  another  world,  and  is  termed  the  Assembler  of 
Men.  It  is  a  poetic  and  grand  conception  that  the  first  one  who  died, 
leading  the  way,  should  be  the  patriarch  and  monarch  of  all  who  follow. 
The  old  Vedic  hymns  imply  that  the  departed  good  are  in  a  state  of 
exalted  felicity,  but  scarcely  picture  forth  any  particulars.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  versified  with  strict  fidelity  to  the  original,  is  as  full  and 
explicit  as  any : — 

Where  glory  never-ftuliiig  ia,  where  is  fhe  world  of  htATenly  light, 

The  world  of  immortality, — the  everlasting, — set  me  tticre! 
Where  Yama  reii^ni,  Vlyasvat's  son,  in  the  inmost  sphere  of  heaven  bright. 

Where  those  abounding  waters  flow,— oh,  make  me  bat  immortal  there  I 
Whore  there  is  freedom  nurestrain'd,  where  the  triple  vanlt  of  heaTen*s  in  sight, 

When  woiida  of  brightsst  glory  aTe,>-H)h,  make  me  hot  immortal  there  1 
Where  pleasures  and  enjoyments  are,  where  bliss  and  raptures  ne'er  take  flight, 

Where  all  desires  are  satisfied,— oh,  make  me  but  immortal  there  I 

But  this  form  of  doctrine  long  ago  passed  from  the  Hindu  remembraaoo, 
lost  in  the  multiplying  developments  and  specifications  of  a  mystical 
philosophy,  and  a  teeming  superstition  nourished  by  an  unbounded 
imagination. 

Both  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  conceive  of  the  creation  on  the  most 
enormous  scale.  Mount  Meru  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to 
the  height  of  about  two  millions  of  miles.  On  its  summit  is  the  city  of 
Brahma,  covering  a  space  of  fourteen  thousand  leagues,  and  surrounded 
by  the  stately  cities  of  the  regents  of  the  spheres.  Between  Meru  and 
the  wall  of  stone  forming  the  extreme  circumference  of  the  earth  are 
seven  concentric  circles  of  rocks.  Between  these  rocky  bracelets  are 
continents  and  seas.  In  some  of  the  seas  wallow  single  fishes  thousands 
of  miles  in  every  dimension.  The  celestial  spaces  are  occupied  by  a 
large  number  of  heavens,  called  "  dewa-lokas,"  increasing  in  the  glory 
and  bliss  of  their  prerogatives.  The  worlds  below  the  earth  are  hells, 
called  *'  narnka.'^  The  description  of  twenty-eight  of  these,  given  in  the 
Vishnu  Purana,'  makes  the  reader  "sup  full  of  horrors.''    The  Buddhist 

1  ToL  UL  pp.  343-MS.  *  WOwm's  trans,  pp.  TtH-M^ 
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"  Books  of  Ceylon'*'  tell  of  twenty-six  heavens  placed  in  regular  order 
above  one  Miother  in  the  sky,  crowded  with  all  imaginable  delights. 
They  also  depict^  in  the  abyss  underneath  the  earth,  eight  great  hells, 
each  containing  sixteen  smaller  ones,  the  whole  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
«ix  composing  one  gigantic  hell.  The  eight  chief  hells  are  situated  over 
one  another,  each  partially  enclosing  and  overlapping  that  next  beneath ; 
and  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  their  unfortunate  occupants  are  of  the 
most  terrific  character.  But  these  poor  hints  at  the  local  apparatus  of  re- 
ward and  punishment  afford  no  conception  whatever  of  the  extent  of 
their  mythological  scheme  of  the  universe. 

They  call  each  complete  solar  system  a  sahoala,  and  say  that,  if  a  wall 
were  erected  around  the  space  occupied  by  a  million  millions  of  sakwalas, 
reaching  to  the  highest  heaven,  and  the  entire  space  were  filled  with 
mustard-seeds,  a  god  might  take  these  seeds,  and,  looking  towards  any  one 
of  the  cardinal  points,  throw  a  single  seed  towards  each  sakwala  until  all 
the  seeds  were  gone,  and  still  there  would  be  more  sakwalas,  in  the  same 
direction,  to  which  no  seed  had  been  thrown,  without  considering  those 
in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  heavens.  In  comparison  with  this 
Eastern  vision  of  the  infinitude  of  worlds,  the  wildest  Western  dreamer  over 
the  vistas  opened  by  the  telescope  may  hide  his  diminished  head !  Their 
other  conceptions  are  of  the  same  crushing  magnitude,  Thus,  when  the 
demons,  on  a  certain  occasion,  assailed  the  gods,  Siva — ^using  the  Him(llaya 
range  for  his  bow,  Vasuke  for  the  string,  Vishnu  for  his  arrow,  the  earth 
for  his  chariot  with  the  sun  and  moon  for  its  wheels  and  the  Vedas  for 
its  horses,  the  starry  canopy  for  his  banner  with  the  tree  of  Paradise  for 
its  staff,  Brahma  for  his  charioteer,  and  the  mysterious  monosyllable  Cm 
for  his  whip — reduced  them  all  to  ashes.^ 

The  five  hundred  million  Brahmanic  and  Buddhist  believers  hold  that 
all  the  gods,  men,  demons,  and  various  grades  of  animal  life  occupying 
this  immeasurable  array  of  worlds  compose  one  cosmic  family.  The 
totality  of  animated  beings,  from  a  detestable  gnat  to  thundering  Indra, 
from  the  meanest  worm  to  the  supreme  Buddha,  constitute  one  fraternal 
race,  by  the  unavoidable  effects  of  the  law  of  retribution  constantly 
interchanging  their  residences  in  a  succession  of  rising  and  sinking  exist- 
ences, ranging  through  all  the  earths,  heavens,  and  hells  of  the  universe, 
bound  by  the  terrible  links  of  merit  and  demerit  in  the  phantasmagorio 
dungeon  of  births  and  deaths.  The  Vishnu  Purana  declares,  "The 
universe,  this  whol»^egg  of  Brahma,  is  everywhere  swarming  with  living 
creatures,  all  of  whom  are  captives  in  the  chains  of  acts."' 

The  one  prime  postulate  of  these  Oriental  faiths — the  ground-prin- 
ciple, never  to  be  questioned  any  more  than  the  central  and  stationary 
position  of  the  earth  in  the  Ptolemaic  system — ^is  that  all  beings  below 
the  Infinite  One  are  confined  in  the  circle  of  existence,  the  whirl  of 


I  Uphui'i  tnuu.  Tol.  ill.  pp.  8,  60, 160. 

*  Tubs  Kennedy,  Andentftocl  Hindu  Mythology,  p.  429.  *  P.  880. 
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births  and  deaths,  by  the  consequences  of  their  virtues  and  vices.  When 
a  man  dies»  if  he  has  an  excess  of  good  desert,  he  is  bom,  as  a  superior 
being,  in  one  of  the  heavens.  According  to  the  nature  and  degree  of 
his  merit,  his  heavenly  existence  is  prolonged,  or  perhaps  repeated  many 
times  in  succession  ;  or,  if  his  next  birth  occurs  on  earth,  it  is  under 
happy  circumstances,  as  a  sage  or  a  king.  But  when  he  expires,  should 
there,  on  the  other  hand,  be  an  overbalance  of  ill  desert,  he  is  bom  as  a 
demon  in  one  of  the  hells,  or  may  in  repeated  lives  run  the  circuit  of 
the  hells ;  or,  if  he  at  once  returns  to  the  earth,  it  is  as  a  beggar,  a  leprous 
outcast,  a  wretched  cripple,  or  in  the  guise  of  a  rat,  a  snake,  or  a  louse. 

''The  illastrionfl  aoult  of  great  and  yirtnoui  men 
In  godlike  being!  ihall  reTfre  again; 
But  Uase  and  Ticioas  Bpirlto  wind  tllieir  waj 
In  Hcorpions,  mltnros,  sharks,  and  beasts  of  prey. 
The  fair,  Ihe  gay,  the  witty,  and  the  brave. 
The  fool,  the  coward,  courtier,  tyrant,  slavei, 
Each  one  in  a  congenial  form,  shall  find 
A  proper  dwelling  for  his  wandering  mind.** 

A  specific  evil  is  never  cancelled  by  being  counterbalanced  by  a  greater 
good.  The  fruit  of  that  evil  must  be  experienced,  and  also  of  that 
greater  good,  by  appropriate  births  in  the  hells  and  heavens,  or  in  the 
higher  and  lower  grades  of  earthly  existence.  The  two  courses  of  action 
must  be  run  through  independently.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrases, 
so  often  met  with  in  Oriental  works,  "  eating  the  fruits  of  former  acts," 
'*  bound  in  the  chains  of  deeds.''  Merit  or  demerit  can  be  balanced  or 
neutralized  only  by  the  full  fruition  of  its  own  natural  and  necessary 
oonsequences.'  The  law  of  merit  and  of  demerit  is  fate.  It  works  irre- 
sistibly, through  all  changes  and  recurrences,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  The  cessation  of  virtue  or  of  vice  does  not  put  an  end  to  its  effects 
until  its  full  force  is  exhausted"",  as  an  arrow  continues  in  flight  until  all 
its  imparted  power  is  spent.  A  man  faultlessly  and  scrupulously  good 
through  his  present  life  may  be  guilty  of  some  foul  crime  committed  a 
hundred  lives  before  and  not  yet  expiated.  Accordingly,  he  may  now 
suffer  for  it,  or  his  next  birth  may  take  place  in  a  hell.  On  the  contrary, 
he  may  be  credited  with  some  great  merit  acquired  thousands  of  gene- 
rations ago,  whose  fruit  he  has  not  eaten,  and  which  may  bring  him  good 
fortune  in  spite  of  present  sins,  or  on  the  rolling  and  many-colored  wheel 
of  metempsychosis  may  secure  for  him  next  a  celestial  birthplace.  In 
short  periods,  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  moral  confusion,  but,  in  the  long 
run,  exact  compensation. 

The  exuberant  prodigiousness  of  the  Hindu  imagination  is  strikingly 
manifest  in  its  descriptions  of  the  rewards  of  virtue  in  the  heavens  and 
of  the  punishments  of  sin  in  the  hells.  Visions  pass  before  us  of  beauti- 
fiil  groves  full  of  fragrance  and  music,  abounding  in  delicious  fruits,  xind 
birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  crystal  streams  embedded  with  pearls,  un- 


*  Journal  of  the  American  'Oriental  Society,  vol.  It.  p.  87. 
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ruffled  lakes  where  the  lotus  blooms,  palaces  of  gems,  crowds  of  friends 
and  lovers,  endless  revelations  of  truth,  boundless  graspings  of  power, — 
all  that  can  stir  and  enchant  intellect,  will,  fancy,  and  heart.  In  some 
of  the  heavens  the  residents  have  no  bodily  form,  but  ei\joy  purely 
spiritual  pleasures.  In  others  they  are  self-resplendent,  and  traverse  the 
ether.  They  are  many  miles  in  height,  one  being  described  whose  crown 
was  four  miles  high  and  who  wore  on  his  person  sixty  wagon-loads  of 
jewels.  The  ordinary  lifetime  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dewa-loka  named 
Wasawartti  equals  nine  billions  two  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  of 
our  years.    They  breathe  only  once  in  sixteen  hours. 

The  reverse  of  this  picture  is  still  more  vigorously  drawn,  highly 
colored,  and  diversified  in  contents.  The  walls  of  the  Hindu  hell  are 
over  a  hundred  miles  thick;  and  so  dazzling  is  their  brightness  that 
it  bursts  the  eyes  which  look  at  them  anywhere  within  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  leagues.^  The  poor  creatures  here,  wrapped  in  shrouds  of 
fire,  writhe  and  yell  in  frenzy  of  pain.  The  very  revelry  and  ecstasy  of 
terror  and  anguish  fill  the  whole  region.  The  skins  of  some  wretches 
are  taken  ofi*  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  scalding  vinegar  is  poured 
over  them.  A  glutton  is  punished  thus:  experiencing  an  insatiable 
hunger  in  a  body  as  large  as  three  mountains,  he  is  tantalized  with  a  mouth 
no  larger  than  the  eye  of  a  needle."  The  infernal  tormentors,  throwing 
their  victims  down,  take  a  flexible  flame  in  each  hand,  and  with  these 
lash  them  alternately  right  and  left.  One  demon,  R&hu,  is  seventy-six 
thousand  eight  hundred  -miles  tall :  the  palm  of  his  hand  measures 
fifty  thousand  acres;  and  when  he  is  enraged  he  rushes  up  the  sky 
and  swallows  the  sun  or  the  moon,  thus  causing  an  eclipse  I  In  the 
Asiatic  Journal  for  1840  is  an  article  on  ''The  Chinese  Judges  of  the 
Dead,"  which  describes  a  series  of  twenty-four  paintings  of  hell  found  in 
a  Buddhist  temple.  Devils  in  human  shapes  are  depicted  pulling  out 
the  tongues  of  slanderers  with  redhot  wires,  pouring  molten  lead  down 
the  throats  of  liars,  with  burning  prongs  tossing  souls  upon  mountains 
planted  with  hooks  of  iron  reeking  with  the  blood  of  those  who  have 
gone  before,  screwing  the  damned  between  planks,  pounding  them  in* 
hnsking-mortars,  grinding  them  in  rice-mills,  while  other  fiends,  in  the 
shape  of  dogs,  lap  up  their  oozing  gore.  But  the  hardest  sensibility  must 
by  this  time  cr}'.  Hold  I 

With  the  turmoil  and  pain  of  entanglement  in  the  vortex  of  births, 
and  all  the  repulsive  exposures  of  finite  life,  the  Hindus  contrast  the  idea 
of  an  infinite  rest  and  bliss,  an  endless  exemption  from  evil  and  struggle, 
an  immense  receptivity  of  reposing  power  and  quietistio  contemplation. 
In  consequence  of  their  endlessly  varied,  constantly  recurring,  intensely 
earnest  speculations  and  musings  over  4his  contrast  of  finite  restlessness 
and  pain  with  infinite  peace  and  blessedness, — ^a  contrast  which  con- 
stitutes the  preaching  of  their  priests,  saturates  their  sacred  books,  fills 

V  Hardj,  Manual  of  Buddhlim,  p.  26.  •  Oolcniaii,  Mythology  of  the  nindu,  p.  108. 
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their  thoughts,  and  broods  over  all  their  life, — the  Orientals  are  pervaded 
with  a  profound  horror  of  individual  existence,  and  with  a  profound  desire 
for  absorption  into  the  Infinite  Being.  A  few  quotations  from  their  own 
authors  will  illustrate  this : — 

**  A  sentient  being  in  the  repetition  of  birth  and  death  is  like  a  worm 
in  the  midst  of  a  nest  of  ants, — ^like  a  lizard  in  the  hollow  of  a  bamboo 
that  is  burning  at  both  ends.'"  "  Emancipation  from  all  existence  i» 
the  fulness  of  felicity ."*•  **  The  being  who  is  still  subject  to  birth  may 
now  sport  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  heaven,  now  be  cut  to  pieces  in 
hell ;  now  be  Maha  Brahma,  now  a  degraded  outcast ;  now  sip  nectar, 
now  drink  blood ;  now  repose  on  a  couch  with  gods,  now  be  dragged 
through  a  thicket  of  thorns ;  now  reside  in  a  mansion  of  gold,  now  be 
exposed  on  a  mountain  of  lava ;  now  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  gods,  now 
be  impaled  amidst  hungry  dogs;  now  be  a  king  glittering  with  countless 
gems,  now  a  mendicant  taking  a  skull  from  door  to  door  to  beg  alms ; 
now  eat  ambrosia  as  the  monarch  of  a  dewa-loka,  now  writhe  and  die  as 
a  bat  in  the  shrivelling  flame.""  "  The  Supreme  Soul  and  the  hunuin 
soul  do  not  differ,  and  pleasure  or  pain  ascribable  to  the  latter  arises 
from  its  imprisonment  in  the  body.  The  water  of  the  Ganges  is  the 
same  whether  it  run  in  the  river's  bed  or  be  shut  up  in  a  decanter ;  but 
a  drop  of  wine  added  to  the  water  in  the  decanter  imparts  its  flavor  to 
the  whole,  whereas  it  would  be  lost  in  the  river.  The  Supreme  Soul, 
therefore,  is  beyond  accident ;  but  the  human  soul  is  aflBicted  by  sense 
and  passion.  Happiness  is  only  obtained  in  reunion  with  the  Supreme 
Soul,  when  the  dispersed  individualities  combine  again  with  ft,  as  the 
drops  of  water  with  the  parent  stream.  Hence  the  slave  should  reme9iber 
that  he  is  separated  from  God  by  the  body  alone,  and  exclaim,  per- 
petually, '  Blessed  be  the  moment  when  I  shall  lift  the  veil  from  off  that 
face  I  the  veil  of  the  face  of  my  Beloved  is  the  dust  of  my  body.'"**  "A 
pious  man  was  once  bom  on  earth,  who,  in  his  various  transmigrations, 
had  met  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  Buddhas.  He  re- 
membered his  former  states,  but  could  not  enumerate  how  many  times 
he  had  been  a  king,  a  beggar,  a  beast,  an  occupant  of  hell.  He  uttered 
these  words: — 'A  hundred  thousand  years  of  the  highest  happiness  on 
earth  are  not  equal  to  the  happiness  of  one  day  in  the  dewa-lokas ;  and 
a  hundred  thousand  years  of  the  deepest  misery  on  earth  are  not  equal 
to  the  misery  of  one  day  in  hell ;  but  the  misery  of  hell  is  reckoned  by 
millions  of  centuries.     Oh,  how  shall  I  escape,  and  obtain  eternal  bliss ?*  ""• 

The  literary  products  of  the  Eastern  mind  wonderfully  abound  with 
painful  descriptions  of  the  compromises,  uncleannesses,  and  afliictions 
inseparably  connected  with  existence.  Volumes  would  be  required  to 
furnish  an  adequate  representatioh  of  the  vivid  and  inexhaustible  ampli- 
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fication  with  which  they  set  forth  the  direful  disgusts  and  loathsome 
terrors  associated  with  the  series  of  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  con- 
ception, birth,  life,  death,  hell,  and  regeneration.  The  fifth  chapter  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Vishnu  Purana  affords  a  good  specimen  of  these 
details;  but,  to  appreciate  them  fully,  one  must  peruse  dispersed  passages 
in  a  hundred  miscellaneous  works : — 

"  As  long  as  man  lives,  he  is  immersed  in  afflictions,  like  the  seed  of 
the  cotton  amidst  the  down.  .  .  .  Where  could  man,  scorched  by  the 
fires  of  the  sun  of  this  world,  look  for  felicity,  were  it  not  for  the  shade 
afforded  by  the  tree  of  emancipation?  .  .  .  Travelling  the  path  of  the 
world  for  many  thousands  of  births,  man  attains  only  the  weariness  of 
bewilderment,  and  is  smothered  by  the  dust  of  imagination.  When  that 
dust  is  washed  away  by  the  bland  water  of  real  knowledge,  then  the 
weariness  is  removed.  Then  the  internal  man  is  at  peace,  and  obtains 
supreme  felicity."" 

The  result  of  these  views  is  the  awakening  of  an  unquenchable  desire 
to  "break  from  the  fetters  of  existence,"  to  be  "delivered  from  the 
whirlpool  of  transmigration."  Both  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  are  in 
essence  nothing  else  than  methods  of  securing  release  from  the  chain  of 
incarnated  lives,  and  attaining  to  identification  with  the  Infinite.  There 
is  a  text  in  the  Apocalypse  which  may  be  strikingly  applied  to  this  ex-  I 
eroption  from  further  metempsychosis : — "  Him  that  overcometh  I  will  * 

make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out  for- 
ever." The  testimony  of  all  who  have  investigated  the  subject  agriees 
with  the  following  assertion  by  Professor  Wilson : — "  The  common  end  of 
every  system  studied  by  the  Hindus  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  means 
by  which  perpetual  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  repeated  births  may 
be  won."^  In  comparison  with  this  aim,  every  thing  else  is  utterly  insig- 
nificant. Prahl&da,  on  being  offered  by  Vishnu  any  boon  he  might  ask, 
exclaimed,  "Wealth,  virtue,  Jove,  are  as  nothing ;  for  even  liberation  is  in 
his  reach  whose  faith  is  firm  in  thee."  And  Vishnu  replied,  "Thou  shalt, 
therefore,  obtain  freedom  from  existence.""  All  true  Orientals,  however 
favored  or  persecuted  by  earthly  fortune,  still  cry  night  and  day  upwards 
into  the  infinite,  with  outstretched  arms  and  yearning  voice, — 

**  0  Lord,  our  seiiorate  lives  destroy  I 
Merge  in  thy  gold  our  nonls*  alloy : 
Pain  is  our  own,  and  Thon  art  Joy  P 

According  to  the  system  of  Brahmanism,  the  creation  is  regularly 
called  into  being  and  again  destroyed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  cer- 
tain stupendous  epochs  called  kalpas.  Four  thousand  thhee  hundred 
and  twenty  million  years  make  a  day  of  Brahma.  At  the  end  of  this 
day  the  lower  worlds  are  consumed  by  fire ;  and  Brahma  sleeps  on  the 
abyss  for  a  night  as  long  as  his  day.  During  this  night  the  saints,  who  in 
high  Janarloka  have  survived  the  dissolution  of  the  lower  portions  of  the 
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universe,  contemplate  the  Blumbering  deity  until  he  wakes  and  restores 
the  mutilated  creation.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  days  and 
nights  compose  a  year  of  Brahma;  a  hundred  such  years  measure  his 
whole  life.  Then  a  complete  destruction  of  all  things  takes  place, 
every  thing  merging  into  the  Absolute  One,  until  he  shall  rouse  him- 
self renewedly  to  manifest  his  energies.^^  Although  created  beings 
who  have  not  obtained  emancipation'  are  destroyed  in  their  individual 
forms  at  the  periods  of  the  general  dissolution,  yet,  being  affected  by  the 
good  or  evil  acts  of  former  existence,  they  are  never  exempted  from 
their  consequences,  and  when  Brahma  creates  the  world  anew  they  are 
the  progeny  of  his  will,  in  the  fourfold  condition  of  gods,  men,  animals, 
and  inanimate  things.'^  And  Buddhism  embodies  virtually  the  same 
doctrine,  declaring  "  the  whole  universe  of  sakwalas  to  be  subject  alter- 
nately to  destruction  and  renovation,  in  a  series  of  revolutions  to  which 
neither  beginning  nor  end  can  be  discovered." 

What  is  the  Brahmanic  method  of  salvation,  or  secret  of  emancipa- 
tion? Rightly  apprehended  in  the  depth  and  purity  of  the  real  doc^ 
trine,  it  is  this.  There  is  in  reality  but  One  Soul  :  every  thing  else  is 
error,  illusion,  misery.  Whoever  acquires  the  knowledge  of  this  truth 
by  personal  perception  is  thereby  liberated.  He  has  won  the  absolute 
perfection  of  the  unlimited  Godhead,  and  shall  never  be  bom  again. 
*•  Whosoever  views  the  Supreme  Soul  as  manifold,  dies  death  after  death." 
God  is  formless,  but  seems  to  assume  form  ;  as  moonlight,  impinging  upon 
various  objects,  appears  crooked  or  straight.*'  Bharata  says  to  the  king 
of  Sauriva,  "  The  great  end  of  all  is  not  union  of  self  with  the  Supreme 
Soul,  because  one  substance  cannot  become  another.  The  true  wisdom, 
the  genuine  aim  of  all,  is  to  know  that  Soul  is  one,  uniform,  perfect, 
exempt  from  birth,  omnipresent,  undecaying,  made  of  true  knowledge,  dis* 
sociated  with  unrealities."^  "  It  is  ignorance  alone  which  enables 
Maya  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  individuality  ;  for  as  soon  as 
that  is  dispelled  it  is  known  that  severalty  exists  not,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  but  one  undivided  Whole."**  The  Brahmanic  scriptures 
say,  **  The  Eternal  Deity  consists  of  true  knowledge."  "  Brahma  that 
is  Supreme  is  produced  of  reflection.""  The  logic  runs  thus.  There  is 
only  One  Soul,  the  absolute  God.  All  beside  is  empty  deception.  That 
One  Soul  consists  of  true  knowledge.  Whoever  attains  to  true  know- 
ledge, therefore,  is  absolute  God,  forever  freed  from  the  sphere  of  sem- 
blances. 

The  foregoing  exposition  is  philosophical  and  scriptural  Brahmanism. 
But  there  are  numerous  schismatic  sects  which  hold  opinions  diverging 
from  it  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul.  They 
may  be  considered  in  two  classes.     First,  there  are  some  who  defend  the 
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ideft  of  the  personal  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  Siva  Gn&na-P6tham 
**  establishes  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  eternal  existence  as  an  individual 
being.""  The  Soiva  school  teach  that  when,  at  the  close  of  every  great 
period,  all  other  developed  existences  are  rendered  back  to  their  primor- 
dial state,  souls  are  excepted.  These,  once  developed  and  delivered 
from  the  thraldom  of  their  merit  and  demerit,  will  ever  remain  inti* 
mately  united  with  Deity  and  clothed  in  the  resplendent  wisdom.** 
Secondly,  there  are  others — and  probably  at  the  present  time  they  in- 
clude a  large  majority  of  the  Brahmans — ^who  believe  in  the  real  being 
both  of  the  Supreme  Soul  and  of  separate  finite  souls,  conceiving  the 
latter  to  be  individualized  parts  of  the  former  and  their  true  destiny  to 
consist  in  securing  absorption  into  it.  The  relation  of  the  soul  to  God, 
they  maintain,  is  not  that  of  ruled  and  ruler,  but  that  of  part  and  whole. 
*'As  gold  is  one  substance  still,  however  diversified  as  bracelets,  tiaras, 
ear-rings,  or  other  things,  so  Vishnu  is  one  and  the  same,  although  modi* 
fied  in  the  forms  of  gods,  animals,  and  men.  As  the  drops  of  water 
raised  from  the  earth  by  the  wind  sink  into  the  earth  again  when  the 
wind  subsides,  so  the  variety  of  gods,  men,  and  animals,  which  have  been 
detached  by  the  agitation  of  the  qualities,  are  reunited,  when  the  dis- 
turbance ceases,  with  the  Eternal."**  "  The  whole  obtains  its  destruction 
in  God,  like  bubbles  in  water."  The  M&dhava  sect  believe  that  there  is 
a  personal  All-Soul  distinct  from  the  human  soul.  Their  proofs  are  de- 
tailed in  one  of  the  Milha-Upanishads."  These  two  groups  of  sects, 
however,  agree  perfectly  with  the  ancient  orthodox  Brahmans  in  accept- 
ing the  fundamental  dogma  of  a  judicial  metempsychosis,  wherein  each 
one  is  fastened  by  his  acts  and  compelled  to  experience  the  uttermost 
consequences  of  his  merit  or  demerit.  They  all  coincide  in  one  common 
aspiration  as  regards  the  highest  end,  namely,  emancipation  from  the 
necessity  of  repeated  births.  The  difference  between  the  three  is^  that 
the  one  class  of  dissenters  expect  the  fruition  of  that  deliverance  to  be  a 
finite  personal  immortality  in  heaven ;  the  other  interpret  it  as  an  un- 
walled  absorption  in  the  Over^Soul,  like  a  breath  in  the  air ;  while  the 
more  orthodox  believers  regard  it  as  the  entire  identity  of  the  soul  with 
the  Infinite  One. 

Against  the  opinion  that  there  is  only  one  Soul  for  all  bodies,  as  one 
string  supports  all  the  gems  of  a  necklace,  some  Hindu  philosophers 
argue  that  the  plurality  of  souls  is  proved  by  the  consideration  that,  if 
there  were  but  one  soul,  then  when  any  one  was  born,  or  died,  or  was 
lame,  or  deaf,  or  occupied,  or  idle,  all  would  at  once  be  born,  die,  be 
lame,  deaf,  occupied,  or  idle.  But  Professor  Wilson  says,  "  This  doctrine 
of  the  multitudinous  existence  or  individual  incorporation  of  Soul  clearly 
contradicts  the  Vedas.    They  affirm  one  only  existent  soul  to  be  dia- 
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tributed  in  all  beings.  It  is  beheld  collectively  or  dispersedly,  like  th^ 
reflection  of  the  moon  in  still  or  troubled  water.  Soul,  eternal,  omni^ 
present,  undisturbed,  pure,  one,  is  multiplied  by  the  power  of  delusion, 
not  of  its  own  nature."" 

All  the  Brahmanic  sects  unite  in  thinking  that  liberation  from  the  net 
of  births  is  to  be  obtained  and  the  goal  of  their  wishes  to  be  reached  by 
one  means  only ;  and  that  is  knowledge,  real  wisdom,  an  adequate  sight 
of  the  tiiith.  Without  this  knowledge  there  is  no  possible  emancipa- 
tion :  but  there  are  three  ways  of  seeking  the  needed  knowledge.  Some 
strive,  by  direct  intellectual  abstraction  and  effort,  by  metaphysical 
speculation,  to  grasp  the  true  principles  of  being.  Others  try,  by  volun- 
tary penance,  self-abnegation,  and  pain,  to  accumulate  such  a  degree  of 
merit,  or  to  bring  the  soul  into  such  a  state  of  preparedness,  as  will  com- 
pel the  truth  to  reveal  itself.  And  still  others  devote  themselves  to  the 
worship  of  some  chosen  deity,  by  ritual  acts  and  fervid  contemplation,  to 
obtain  by  his  favor  the  needed  wisdom.  A  few  quotations  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  Brahmanic  attempts  at  winning  this  one  thing  needful,  the 
knowledge  which  yields  exemption  from  all  incarnate  lives. 

The  Sankhya  philosophy  is  a  regular  system  of  metaphysics,  to  be 
studied  as  one  would  study  algebra.  It  presents  to  its  disciples  an 
exhaustive  statement  of  the  forms  of  being  in  twenty-five  categories,  and 
declares,  "  He  who  knows  the  twenty-five  principles,  whatever  order  of 
life  he  may  have  entered,  and  whether  he  wear  braided  hair,  a  top-knot 
only,  or  be  shaven,  he  is  liberated."  **  This  discriminative  wisdom  re- 
leases forever  from  worldly  bondage."^  "  The  virtuous  is  born  again  in 
heaven,  the  wicked  is  born  again  in  hell ;  the  fool  wanders  in  error,  the 
wise  man  is  set  free."  **  By  ignorance  is  bondage,  by  knowledge  is  de- 
liverance." "  When  Nature  finds  that  soul  has  discovered  that  it  is  to 
her  the  distress  of  migration  is  owing,  she  is  put  to  shame  by  the  detec- 
tion, and  will  suffer  herself  to  be  seen  no  more."^  "Through  knowledge 
the  sage  is  absorbed  into  Supreme  Spirit."^  "The  Supreme  Spirit 
attracts  to  itself  him  who  meditates  upon  it,  as  the  loadstone  attracts  the 
iron.""  "  lie  who  seeks  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Soul  is  gifted  with 
it,  the  Soul  rendering  itself  conspicuous  to  him."  "  Man,  having  known 
that  Nature  which  is  without  a  beginning  or  an  end,  is  delivered  from 
the  grasp  of  death."  "  Souls  are  absorbed  in  the  Supreme  Soul  as  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  in  water  returns  to  him  on  the  removal  of  the 
water."" 

The  thought  underlying  the  last  statement  is  that  there  is  only  one 
Soul,  every  individual  consciousness  being  but  an  illusory  semblance,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  constitutes  the  all-ooveted  emancipation. 
As  one  diffusive  breath  passing  through  the  perforations  of  a  flute  is  dlstin- 
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guished  as  the  several  notes  of  the  scale,  so  the  Supreme  Spirit  is  single, 
'though,  in  consequence  of  acts,  it  seems  manifold.  As  every  placid 
lakelet  holds  an  unreal  image  of  the  one  real  moon  sailing  above,  so  each 
human  soul  is  but  a  deceptive  reflection  of  the  one  veritable  Soul,  or  God. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  Plotinus,  as  is  well  known,  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  identity  of  each  soul  with  the  entire  and 
indistinguishable  entity  of  God: — 

"ThoQj^  God  extends  beyond  treation's  rim, 
T«t  eveiy  being  holds  the  whole  of  him." 

It  belongs  to  an  unextended  substance,  an  immateriality,  to  be  every- 
where by  totality,  not  by  portions.  If  God  be  omnipresent,  he  cannot 
be  so  dividedly,  a  part  of  him  here  and  a  part  of  him  there ;  but  the 
whole  of  him  must  be  in  every  particle  of  matter,  in  every  point  of 
space,  in  all  infinitude. 

The  Brahmanic  religion  is  a  philosophy ;  and  it  keeps  an  incomparably 
strong  hold  on  the  minds  of  its  nlevotees.  Its  most  vital  and  compre- 
hensive principle  is  expressed  in  the  following  sentence: — "The  soul 
itself  is  not  susceptible  of  pain,  or  decay,  or  death ;  the  site  of  these 
things  is  nature ;  but  nature  is  unconscious ;  the  consciousness  that  pain 
exists  is  restricted  to  the  soul,  although  the  soul  is  not  the  actual  seat  of 
pain/'  This  is  the  reason  why  every  Hindu  yearns  so  deeply  to  be  freed 
from  the  meshes  of  nature,  why  he  so  anxiously  follows  the  light  of  faith 
and  penance,  or  the  clew  of  speculation,  through  all  mazes  of  mystery. 
It  is  that  he  may  at  last* gaze  on  the  central  Truth,  and  through  that 
sight  seize  the  fruition  of  the  supreme  and  eternal  good  of  man  in  the 
unity  of  his  selfhood  with  the  Infinite,  and  so  be  born  no  more  and 
experience  no  more  trouble.  It  is  very  striking  to  contrast  with  this 
profound  and  gorgeous  dream  of  the  East,  whatever  form  it  assumes, 
the  more  practical  and  definite  thought  of  the  West,  as  expressed  ia 
these  lines  of  Tennyson's  **  In  Memoriam :'' — 

*'That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole. 
Should  more  his  roands,  and,  Aising  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  taXL 
Remorglng  in  the  general  Sonl, 

**  Is  lUth  as  Tague  as  all  unsweet : 
Eternal  fonn  shall  stiH  divide 
The  etomal  sonl  from  all  beside. 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet** 

But  is  it  not  still  more  significant  to  notice  that,  in  the  lines  which  imme- 
diately succeed,  the  love-inspired  and  deep-musing  genius  of  the  English 
thinker  can  find  ultimate  repose  only  by  recurring  to  the  very  faith  of 
the  Hindu  theosophist  ? — 

**  And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast, 

Eq}o7ing  each  the  other's  good: 

What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 
Of  Love  on  earth  ?    He  seeks  at  least  ^ 
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**  Vpon  the  last  and  aharped  htight, 
BtfoTt  Vie  apirittfadt  away. 
Some  Umdmff-piace,  to  datp  and$ay, 
ttarewdlt  Wt  lo»e  ourtdvea  in  li^t  J** 

We  turn  now  to  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  a  liiture  life  as  distinguished 
.from  the  Brahmanic.  The  "Four  Sublime  Truths''  of  Buddhism,  as 
they  are  called,  are  these: — ^first,  that  there  is  sorrow;  secondly,  that 
every  living  person  necessarily  feels  it ;  thirdly,  that  it  is  desirable  to  be 
freed  from  it ;  fourthly,  that  the  only  deliverance  from  it  is  by  that  pure 
knowledge  which  destroys  all  cleaving  to  existence.  A  Buddha  is  a 
•  being  who,  in  consequence  of  having  reached  the  Buddhaship, — ^which 
implies  the  possession  of  infinite  goodness,  infinite  power,  and  infinite 
wisdom, — is  able  to  teach  men  that  true  knowledge  which  secures  eman- 
cipation. 

The  Buddhaship— that  is,  the  possession  of  Supreme  Godhead — ^is  open 
to  every  one,  though  few  ever  acquire  it.  Most  wonderful  and  tremen- 
dous is  the  process  of  its  attainment.  Ui)on  a  time,  some  being,  perhaps 
then  incarnate  as  a  mosquito  alighting  on  a  muddy  leaf  in  some  swamp, 
pauses  for  a  while  to  muse.  Looking  up  through  infinite  stellar  systems, 
with  hungry  love  and  boundless  ambition,  to  the  throne  and  sceptre  of 
absolute  immensity,  he  vows  within  himself,  "  I  will  become  a  Buddha.'' 
The  total  influences  of  his  past,  the  forces  of  destiny,  conspiring  with 
his  purpose,  omnipotence  is  in  that  resolution.  Nothing  shall  ever  turn 
him  aside  from  it.  He  might  soon  acquire  for  himself  deliverance  from 
the  dreadful  vortex  of  births ;  but,  determined  to  achieve  the  power  of 
delivering  others  from  their  miseries  as  sentient  beings,  he  voluntarily 
throws  himself  into  the  stream  of  successive  existences,  and  with  divine 
patience  and  fortitude  undergoes  every  thing. 

From  that  moment,  no  matter  in  what  form  he  is  successively  bom, 
whether  as  a  disgusting  bug,  a  white  elephant,  a  monarch,  or  a  god,  he 
is  a  Bodhisat, — that  is,  a  candidate  pressing  towards  the  Buddhaship.  He 
at  once  begins  practising  the  ten  primary  virtues,  called  paramitas,  neces- 
sary for  the  securing  of  his  aim.  The  period  required  for  the  full  exer- 
cise of  one  of  these  virtues  is  a  bhumi.  Its  duration  is  thus  illustrated. 
Were  a  Bodhisat  once  in  a  thousand  births  to  shed  a  single  drop  of  blood, 
he  would  in  the  space  of  a  bhumi  shed  more  blood  than  there  is  water 
in  a  thousand  oceans.  On  account  of  his  merit  he  might  always  be  bom 
amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  heavens ;  but  since  he  could  there  make  no 
progress  towards  his  goal,  he  prefers  being  bom  in  the  world  of  men. 
During  his  gradual  advance,  there  is  no  good  he  does  not  perform,  no 
hardship  he  does  not  undertake,  no  evil  he  does  not  willingly  suffer ;  and  all 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  to  obtain  the  means  of  emancipating  those  whom 
he  sees  fastened  by  ignorance  in  the  afiSictive  circle  of  acts.  Wherever 
born,  acting,  or  suffering,  his  eye  is  still  turned  towards  that  Emptt 
Thronk,  at  the  apex  of  the  universe,  from  which  the  last  Buddha  has 
vaulted  into  Nirw&na.    The  Buddhists  have  many  scriptures,  especially 
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one,  called  the  "  Book  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  Births/'  detailing 
the  marvellous  adventures  of  the  Bodhisat  during  his  numerous  trans- 
migrations, wherein  he  exhibits  for  each  species  of  being  to  which  he 
belongs  a  model  character  and  life. 

At  length  the  momentous  day  dawns  when  the  unweariable  Bodhisat 
enters  on  his  well-earned  Buddhaship.  From  that  time,  during  the  rest 
of  his  life,  he  goes  about  preaching  discourses,  teaching  every  prepared 
creature  he  meets  the  method  of  securing  eternal  deliverance.  Leaving 
behind  in  these  discourses  a  body  of  wisdom  sufficient  to  guide  to  salva- 
tion all  who  will  give  attentive  ear  and  heart,  the  Buddha  then — ^liis 
sublime  work  of  disinterested  love  being  completed — ^receives  the  fruition 
of  his  toil,  the  super-essential  prize  of  the  universe,  the  Infinite  Good. 
In  a  word,  he  dies,  and  enters  Nirwdna.  There  i^  no  more  evil  of  any 
sort  for  him  at  all  forever.  The  final  fading  echo  of  sorrow  has  ceased 
in  the  silence  of  perfect  blessedness ;  the  last  undulation  of  the  wave  of 
change  has  rolled  upon  the  shore  of  immutability. 

The  only  historic  Buddha  is  Sakya  Muni,  or  G6tama,  who  was  born  at 
Eapila  about  six  centuries  before  Christ.  His  teachings  contain  many 
principles  in  common  with  those  of  the  Brahmans.  But  he  revolted 
against  their  insufferable  conceit  and  cruelty.  He  protested  against 
their  claim  that  no  one  could  obtain  emancipation  until  after  being  bom 
as  a  Brahman  and  passing  through  the  various  rites  and  degrees  of  their 
order.  In  the  face  of  the  most  powerful  and  arrogant  priesthood  in  the 
world,  he  preached  the  perfect  equality  of  all  mankind,  and  the  conse- 
quent abolition  of  castes.  Whoever  acquires  a  total  detachment  of  affec- 
tion from  all  existence  is  thereby  released  from  birth  and  misery ;  and 
the  means  of  acquiring  that  detachment  are  freely  offered  to  all  in  his 
doctrine.  Thus  did  G6tama  preach.  He  took  the  monopoly  of  religion 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  caste,  and  proclaimed  emancipation  to  every 
creature  that  breathes.  He  established  his  system  in  the  valley  of  the 
Gangefr  near  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  It  soon 
overran  the  whole  country,  and  held  sway  until  about  eight  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  when  an  awful  persecution  and  slaughter  on  the  part 
of  the  uprising  Brahmans  drove  it  out  of  the  land  with  sword  and  fire. 
"The  colossal  figure  which  for  fourteen  centuries  had  bestridden  the 
Indian  continent  vanished  suddenly,  like  &  rainbow  at  sunset.''*' 

G6tama's  philosophy,  in  its  ontological  profundity,  is  of  a  subtlety  and 
vastness  that  would  rack  the  brain  of  a  Fichte  or  a  Schelling;  but,  popu- 
larly stated,  so  far  as  our  present  purpose  demands,  it  is  this.  Existence 
is  the  one  all-inclusive  evil ;  cessation  of  existence,  or  Nirw&na,  is  the 
infinite  good.  The  cause  of  existence  is  ignorance,  which  leads  one  to 
cleave  to  existing  objects;  and  this  cleaving  leads  to  reproduction.  If 
one  would  escape  from  the  chain  of  existence,  he  must  destroy  the  cause 
of  his  confinement  in  it,^ — ^that  is,  evil  desire,  or  the  cleaving  to  existing 

■  lEiJor  CiuiDingluuD,  BUlnt  Topes,  or  Buddhist  Monnmenta  of  Central  India,  p.  168. 
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objects.  The  method  of  salvation  in  G6tama's  system  is  to  vanquish  and 
annihilate  all  desire  for  existing  things.  How  is  thb  to  be  done  ?  By 
acquiring  an  intense  perception  of  the  miseries  of  existence,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  intense  perception,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  contrasted 
desirableness  of  the  state  of  emancipation,  or  Nirw4na.  Accordingly, 
the  discourses  of  G6tama,  and  the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists,  are 
filled  with  vivid  accounts  of  every  thing  disgusting  and  horrible  con- 
nected with  existence,  and  with  vivid  descriptions,  consciously  faltering 
with  inadequacy,  of  every  thing  supremely  fascinating  in  connection 
with  Nirw&na.  **  The  three  reflections  on  the  impermanency,  suffering, 
and  unreality  of  the  body  are  three  gates  leading  to  the  city  of  Nirwdna." 
The  constant  claim  is,  that  whosoever  by  adequate  moral  discipline  and 
philosophical  contemplation  attains  to  a  certain  degree  of  wisdom,  a 
certain  degree  of  intellectual  insight,  instead  of  any  longer  cleaving  to 
existence,  will  shudder  at  the  thought  of  it,  and,  instead  of  shrinking 
from  death,  will  be  ravished  with  unfathomable  ecstasy  by  the  prospect 
of  Nirw&na.    .Then,  when  he  dies,  he  is  free  from  all  liability  to  a  return. 

When  G6tama,  early  in  life,  had  accidentally  seen  in  succession  a 
wretchedly  decrepit  old  man,  a  loathsomely  diseased  man,  and  a  decom- 
posing dead  man,  then  the  three  worlds  of  passion,  matter,  and  spirit 
seemed  to  him  like  a  house  on  fire,  and  he  longed  to  be  extricated  from 
the  dizzy  whirl  of  existence,  and  to  reach  the  still  haven  of  Nirwfina. 
Finding  ere  long  that  he  had  now,  as  the  reward  of  his  incalculable  en- 
durances through  untold  eeons  past,  become  Buddha,  he  said  to  himself, 
**  You  have  borne  the  misery  of  the  whole  round  of  transmigrations, 
and  have  arrived  at  infinite  wisdom,  which  is  the  highway  to  Nirwdna, 
the  city  of  peace.  On  that  road  you  are  the  guide  of  all  beings.  Begin 
your  work  and  pursue  it  with  fidelity."  From  that  time  until  the  day  of 
his  death  he  preached  **  the  three  laws  of  mortality,  misery,  and  muta- 
bility." Every  morning  he  looked  through  the  world  to  see  who  should 
be  caught  that  day  in  the  net  of  truth,  and  took  his  measures  accordingly 
to  preach  in  the  hearing  of  men  the  truths  by  which  alone  they  could 
climb  into  Nirw&na.  When  he  was  expiring,  invisible  gods,  with  huge 
and  splendid  bodies,  came  and  stood,  as  thick  as  they  could  be  packed, 
for  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  around  the  banyan-tree  under  which  he 
awaited  Nirwdna,  to  gaze  on  him  who  had  broken  the  circle  of  tran»- 
migration.'* 

The  system  of  Q6tama  distinguishes  seven  grades  of  being:  six  sub- 
ject to  repeated  death  and  birth ;  one — ^the  condition  of  the  rahats  and 
the  Buddhaship — exempt  therefrom.  "  Who  wins  this  has  reached  the 
shore  of  the  stormy  ocean  of  vicissitudes,  and  is  in  safety  forever." 
Baur  says,  "  The  aim  of  Buddhism  is  that  all  may  obtain  unity  with  the 
original  empty  Space,  so  as  to  unpeople  the  worlds.""*    This  end  it  seeks 


M  Life  of  06tMna  In  Joarnal  of  the  American  Oriental  Sodety,  toL  UL 
»  Symbolik  und  Mythologio,  th.  IL  abth.  2,  •.  407. 
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by  purification  from  all  modes  of  cleaving  to  existing  objects,  and  6y 
contemplative  discrimination,  but  never  by  the  fanatical  and  austere 
methods  of  Brahmanism.  Edward  Upham,  in  his  History  of  Buddhism, 
declares  this  earth  to  be  the  only  foi*d  to  Nirw&na.  Others  also  make 
the  same  representation : — 

"  For  all  that  lire  and  breathe  hare  once  been  men. 
And  In  Buocesslon  will  be  such  i^;aln." 

But  the  Buddhist  authors  do  not  always  adhere  to  this  statement.  We 
sometimes  read  of  men's  entering  the  paths  to  Nirw&na  in  some  of  the 
heavens,  likewise  of  their  entering  the  final  fruition  through  a  decease 
in  a  dewa-loka.  Still,  it  is  the  common  view  that  emancipation  from  all 
existence  can  be  secured  only  by  a  human  being  on  earth.  The  last 
birth  must  be  in  that  form.  The  emblem  of  Buddha,  engraved  on  most 
of  his  monuments,  is  a  wheel,  denoting  that  he  has  finished  and  escaped 
from  the  circle  of  existences.  Henceforth  he  is  named  Tath&gata, — he 
who  has  gone. 

Let  us  notice  a  little  more  minutely  what  the  Buddhists  say  of 
Nirw&na;  for  herein  to  them  hides  all  the  power  of  their  philosophy 
and  lies  the  absorbing  charm  of  their  religion. 

"  The  state  that  is  peaceful,  free  from  body,  from  passion,  and  from 
fear,  where  birth  or  death  is  not, — that  is  NirwAna."  "  Nirw&na  puts  an 
end  to  coming  and  going,  and  there  is  no  other  happiness."  '*  It  is  a 
calm  wherein  no  wind  blows."  •*  There  is  no  difference  in  Nirw4na." 
"  It  is  the  annihilation  of  all  the  principles  of  existence."  "  Nirwdna  is 
the  completion  and  opposite  shore  of  existence,  free  from  decay,  tran- 
quil, knowing  no  restraint,  and  of  great  blessedness."  **  Nirwsina  is  un- 
mixed satisfaction,  entirely  free  from  sorrow."  "The  wind  cannot  be 
squeezed  in  the  hand,  nor  can  its  color  be  told.  Yet  the  wind  is.  Even 
80  Kirwdna  u,  but  its  properties  cannot  be  told."  "  Nirw&na,  like  space, 
is  causeless,  does  not  live  nor  die,  and  has  no  locality.  It  is  the  abode 
of  those  liberated  from  existence."'  "Nirwilna  is  not,  except  to  the 
being  who  attains  it."* 

Some  scholars  maintain  that  the  Buddhist  Nirwdna  is  nothing  but  the 
atheistic  Annihilation.  The  subject  is  confessedly  a  most  difficult  one. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  opinion  just  stated  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  the  true  interpretation  of  Nirw&na.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  bo 
remembered  that  there  are  various  sects  of  Buddhists.  Now,  the  word 
Kirw&na  may  be  used  in  different  senses  by  different  schools.''  A  few 
persons — a  small  party,  represented  perhaps  by  able  writers — ^may  believe 
in  annihilation  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  just  as  has  happened  in  Chris- 
tendom, while  the  common  doctrine  of  the  people  is  the  opposite  of 
that     In  the  second  place,  with  the  Oriental  horror  of  individuated 

*Tor  these  qiioCatkmii,  and  others  similar,  see  Hardy's  raluable  vork,  *<  Eastern  MonachJam," 
dHqi.  zxii.,  on  **  NlrwAna,  its  Paths  and  Fruition." 
^  Uunamf,  lutrodnctkia  k  rilistoire  du  Dnddhisme  Indlen,  Appendloe  No.  I.,  Du  mot  NirvAiia, 
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existence,  and  a  highly-poetical  style  of  writing,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural,  in  depicting  their  ideas  of  the  most  desirable  state  of  being, 
than  that  they  should  carry  their  metaphors  expressive  of  repose,  freedom 
from  action  and  emotion',  to'  a  pitch  conveying  to  our  cold  and  literal 
thought  the  conceptions  of  blank  unconsciousness  and  absolute  nothing- 
ness. 

Oolebrooke  says,  '*  Nirwdna  is  not  annihilation,  but  unceasing  apathy. 
The  notion  of  it  as  a  happy  state  seems  derived  from  the  experience  of 
ecstasies ;  or  else  the  pleasant,  refreshed  feeling  with  which  one  wakes 
from  profound  repose  is  referred  to  the  period  of  actual  sleep.""  A 
Buddhist  author  speculates  thus : — '*  That  the  soul  feels  not  during  pro- 
found trance,  is  not  for  want  of  sensibility,  but  for  want  of  sensible 
objects."  Wilson,  Hodgson,  and  Vans  Kennedy — ^three  able  thinkers,  as 
well  as  scholars,  in  this  field — agree  that  Nirwdna  is  not  annihilation  as 
w^e  understand  that  word.  Mr.  Hodgson  believes  that  the  Buddhists 
expect  to  be  "  conscious  in  Nirwdna  of  the  eternal  bliss  of  rest,  as  they 
are  in  this  world  of  the  ceaseless  pain  of  activity."  Forbes  also  argues 
against  the  nihilistic  explanation  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  futurity, 
and  says  he  is  compelled  to  conclude  that  Nirwdna  denotes  imperishable 
being  in  a  blissful  quietude."  Many  additional  authorities  in  favor  of 
this  view  might  be  adduced,— enough  to  balance,  at  least,  the  names  on 
the  other  side.  Koeppen,  in  his  very  fresh,  vigorous,  and  lucid  work, 
just  published,  entitled  "  The  Religion  of  Buddha,  and  its  Origin,"  says, 
"  Nirwdna  is  the  blessed  Nothing.  Buddhism  is  the  Gospel  of  Annihila- 
tion." But  he  forgets  that  the  motto  on  the  title-page  of  his  volume  is 
the  following  sentence  quoted  from  Sakya  Muni  himself: — *'  To  those  who 
know  the  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects,  there  is  neither  being  ncr 
not/ling,"  To  them  Nirwdna  is.  Considering  it,  then,  as  an  open  ques- 
tion, unsettled  by  any  authoritative  assertion,  we  will  weigh  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case. 

No  definition  of  Nirwdna  is  more  frequent  than  the  one  given  by  the 
Kalpa  S(itra,**  namely,  "  cessation  from  action  and  freedom  from  desire." 
But  this,  like  many  of  the  other  representations, — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  exclusion  of  succession, — very  plainly  is  not  a  denial  of  all  being, 
but  only  of  our  present  modes  of  experience.  The  dying  G6tama  is  said 
to  have  **  passed  through  the  several  states,  one  after  another,  until  he 
arrived  at  the  state  where  there  is  no  pain.  He  then  continued  to  enter 
the  other  higher  states,  and  from  the  highest  entered  Nirwdna."  Can 
literal  annihilation,  the  naked  emptiness  of  nonentity,  be  better  than 
the  highest  state  of  being?  It  can  be  so  only  when  we  view  Nothing  on 
the  positive  side  as  identical  with  All,  make  annihilating  deprivation 
equivalent  to  universal  bestowment,  regard  negation  as  affirmation,  and, 
in  the  last  synthesis  of  contradictions,  see  the  abysmal  Vacuum  as  a 


»  Colebrooke,  Kaaays,  vol.  1.  p.  363.  *  Eleven' Yeani  in  OqyloD,  toI.  IL  cbn|w  Ix. 

*  Translation  by  Dr.  SterenMni,  p.  23. 
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Plenum  of  fruition.  As  Oken  says,  "The  ideal  zero  is  absolute  unity ; 
not  a  singularity,  as  the  number  one,  but  an  indivisibility,  a  num- 
berlessness,  a  homogeneity,  a  translucency,  a  pure  identity.  It  is 
neither  great  nor  small,  quiescent  nor  moved ;  but  it  is,  and  it  is  not,  all 
this."** 

Furthermore,  if  some  of  the  Buddhist  representations  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  Nirw&na  is  utter  nothingness,  others  apparently  imply 
the  opposite.  "  The  discourses  of  Buddha  are  a  charm  to  cure  the  poison 
of  evil  desire ;  a  succession  of  fruit-bearing  trees  placed  here  and  there 
to  enable  the  traveller  to  cross  the  desert  of  existence ;  a  power  by  which 
every  sorrow  may  be  appeased ;  a  door  of  entrance  to  the  eternal  city  of 
Kirwdna."  "  The  mind  of  the  rahat"  (one  who  has  obtained  assurance 
of  emancipation  and  is  only  waiting  for  it  to  arrive)  "  knows  no  disturb- 
ance, because  it  is  filled  with  the  pleasure  of  Kinvdna."  **  The  sight  of 
Kirw&na  bestows  perfect  happiness."  "  The  rahat  is  emancipated  from 
existence  in  Nirwdna,  as  the  lotus  is  separated  from  the  mud  out  of 
which  it  springs."  "Fire  may  be  produced  by  rubbing  together  two 
sticks,  though  previously  it  had  no  locality :  it  is  the  same  with  NirwAna." 
"NirwAna  is  free  from  danger,  peaceful,  refreshing,  happy.  When  a 
man  who  has  been  broiled  before  a  huge  fire  is  released,  and  goes  quickly 
into  some  open  space,  he  feels  the  most  agreeable  sensation.  All  the 
evilB  of  existence  are  that  fire,  and  Nirwdna  is  that  open  space."  These 
passages  indicate  the  cessation  in  Nirwdna  of  all  sufferings,  perhaps  of 
all  present  modes  of  existence,  but  not  the  total  end  of  being.  It  may 
be  said  that  these  are  but  figurative  expressions.  The  reply  is,  so  are  the 
contrasted  statements  metaphors,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  expres- 
sions which  denote  the  survival  of  pure  being  in  Nirwdna  are  closer 
approximations  to  the  intent  of  their  authors  than  those  which  hint  at 
an  unconscious  vacancy.  If  Nirwdna  in  its  original  meaning  was  an 
utter  and  infinite  blank,  then,  "out  of  that  very  Nothing,"  as  Max 
Muller  says,  "  human  nature  made  a  new  paradise." 

There  is  a  scheme  of  doctrine  held  by  some  Buddhist  philosophers 
which  may  be  thus  stated.  There  are  ^ye  constituent  elements  of 
sentient  existence.  They  are  called  kfuindas,  and  are  as  follows : — the 
organized  body,  sensation,  perception,  discrimination,  and  consciousness. 
Death  is  the  dissolution  and  entire  destruction  of  these  khandas,  and 
apart  from  them  there  is  no  synthetical  unit,  soul,  or  personality.  Yet 
in  a  certain  sense  death  is  not  the  absolute  annihilation  of  a  human 
existence,  because  it  leaves  a  potentiality  inherent  in  that  existence. 
There  is  no  identical  e^o  to  survive  and  be  born  again ;  but  kanna — that 
is,  the  sum  of  a  man's  action,  his  entire  merit  and  demerit — produces  at 
his  death  a  new  being,  and  so  on  in  continued  series  until  Nirwdna  is 
attained.  Thus  the  succession  of  being  is  kept  up  with  transmitted 
responsibility,  as  a  flame  is  transferred  from  one  wick  to  another.    It  is 

tt  nemente  of  PhysIophUoflophy,  Talk'i  txmns.  p.  0. 
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evident  enough,  as  is  justly  claimed  by  TTardjr  and  others,  that  the 
limitation  of  existence  to  the  five  khandas,  excluding  the  idea  oC  any 
independent  individuality,  makes  death  annihilation,  and  renders  the 
very  conception  of  a  future  life  for  those  now  living  an  absurdity.  But 
we  are  convinced  that  this  view  is  the  speculative  peculiarity  of  a  sect, 
and  by  no  means  the  common  belief  of  the  Buddhist  populace  or  the 
teaching  of  G6tama  himself.  This  appears  at  the  outset  from  the  fact 
that  Q6tama.  ia  represented  as  having  lived  through  millions  of  exist- 
ences, in  different  states  and  worlds,  with  preserved  identity  and  memory. 
The  history  of  his  concatenated  advance  towards  the  Buddhaship  is  the 
supporting  basis  and  the  saturating  spirit  of  documentary  Buddhism. 
And  the  same  idea  pervades  the  whole  range  of  narratives  relating  to  the 
repeated  births  and  deaths  of  the  innumerable  Buddhist  heroes  and 
saints  who,  after  so  many  residences  on  earth,  in  the  hells,  in  the  dewa- 
lokas,  have  at  lost  reached  emancipation.  They  recollect  their  adven- 
tures; they  recount  copious  portions  of  their  experience  stretching 
through  many  lives. 

Again:  the  arguments  cited  from  Buddha  seem  aimed  to  prove,  not 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  self  in  man,  but  that  the  five  khandas  are  not 
the  self, — that  the  real  self  is  something  distinct  from  all  that  is  exposed 
to  misery  and  change,  something  deep,  wondrous,  divine,  infinite.  For 
instance,  the  report  of  a  debate  on  this  subject  between  Buddha  and 
Sachaka  closes  with  these  words : — "  Thus  was  Sachaka  forced  to  confess 
that  the  five  khandas  are  impermanent,  connected  with  sorrow,  unreal, 
not  the  self.''^  These  terms  appear  to  imply  the  reality  of  a  self,  only 
that  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  apprehensible  elements  of  exists 
ence.  Besides,  the  attainment  of  Nirw&na  is  held  up  as  a  prize  to  be 
laboriously  sought  by  personal  effort.  To  secure  it  is  a  positive  triumph 
quite  distinct  from  the  fated  dissolution  of  the  khandas  in  death.  Now, 
if  there  be  in  man  no  personal  entity,  what  is  it  that  with  so  much  joy 
attains  Nirw&na  ?  The  genuine  Buddhist  notion,  as  seems  most  probable, 
is  that  the  conscious  essence  of  the  rahat,  when  the  exterior  elements  of 
existence  fall  from  around  him,  passes  by  a  transcendent  climax  and 
discrete  leap  beyond  the  outermost  limits  of  appreciable  being,  and  be- 
comes that  Infinite  which  knows  no  changes  and  is  susceptible  of  no 
definitions.  In  the  Kft-gyur  collection  of  Tibetan  sacred  books,  com- 
prising a  hundred  volumes,  and  now  belonging  to  the  Cabinet  of  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  there  are  two  volumes  exclusively 
occupied  by  a  treatise  on  Nirwdna.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  title 
of  these  volumes  is  "  Nirw&na,  or  Deliverance  from  Pain."  If  Nirw&na 
be  simply  annihilation,  why  is  it  not  so  stated  f  Why  should  recourse  be 
had  to  a  phrase  partially  descriptive  of  one  feature,  instead  of  compre- 
hensively announcing  or  implying  the  whole  case? 

Still  further:  it  deserves  notice  that,  according  to  the  unanimous  affirm*- 


*  Hardy,  Haniud,  p.  427. 
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tion  of  Baddhist  authors,  if  any  Buddhist  were  offered  the  altema- 
tive  of  an  existence  as  king  of  a  dewa-loka,  keeping  his  personality  for 
a  hundred  million  years  in  the  uninterrupted  eiyoyraent  of  perfect 
happiness,  or  of  translation  into  Nirw&na,  he  would  spurn  the  former  as 
defilement,  and  would  with  unutterable  avidity  choose  the  latter.  We 
must  therefore  suppose  that  by  Nirw&na  he  understands,  not  naked 
destruction,  but  some  mysterious  good,  too  vast  for  logical  comprehen- 
sion, too  obscure  to  Occidental  thought  to  find  expression  in  Occidental 
language.  At  the  moment  when  G6tama  entered  upon  th&  Buddhaship, 
like  a  vessel  overflowing  with  honey^hiffmind  overflowed  with  the  nectar 
of  oral  instruction,  and  be  uttered  these  stanzas :  — 


M 


Through  many  different  births 

I  haye  run,  Tainly  seeking 

The  architect  of  the  deBire-rceembling  hoan» 

^alnfnl  are  repeated  births. 

0  house-builder  I  I  have  seen  thee. 
Again  a  house  thou  canst  not  build  for  me. 

1  hare  broken  thy  nfters  and  ridge-pole; 

I  hare  arrived  at  the  extinction  of  evil  desire; 
Hy  mind  Is  gone  to  Nirwina.'* 

Hardy,  who  stoutly  maintains  that  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Buddha's 
philosophy  is  that  there  is  no  transmigrating  individuality  in  man,  but 
that  the  karma  creates  a  new  person  on  the  dissolution  of  the  former 
one,  confesses  the  difficulties  of  this  dogma  to  be  so  great  that  '*  it  is 
almost  universally  repudiated.''  M.  Ohry  published  at  Paris,  in  1856,  a 
small  volume  entirely  devoted  to  this  subject,  under  the  title  of  *'  The 
Indian  Nirw&na,  or  the  Enfranchisement  of  the  Soul  after  Death."  His 
conclusion,  after  a  careful  and  candid  discussion,  is,  that  Nirwdna  had 
different  meanings  to  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Aryan  priests,  the  orthodox 
Brahmans,  the  Sankhya  Brahmans,  and  the  Buddhists,  but  had  not  to 
any  of  them,  excepting  possibly  a  few  atheists,  the  sense  of  strict  anni- 
hilation. He  thinks  that  Bumouf  and  Barth61emy  Saint-Hilaire  them- 
selves would  have  accepted  this  view  if  they  had  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  definite  inquiry,  instead  of  merely  touching  upon  it  in  the  course 
of  their  more  comprehensive  studies. 

What  Spinoza  declares  in  the  following  sentence — "God  is  one,  sim- 
ple, infinite ;  his  modes  of  being  are  diverse,  complex,  finite" — strongly 
resembles  what  the  Buddhists  say  of  Nirwdna  and  the  contrasted  vicis- 
aituues  of  existence,  and  may  perhaps  throw  light  on  their  meaning. 
The  supposition  of  immaterial,  unlimited,  absolutely  unalterable  being 
— ^the  scholastic  ens  tine  quaUUxte — answers  to  the  descriptions  of  it  much 
more  satis&ctorily  than  the  idea  of  unqualified  nothingness  does.  **  Nir- 
w&na  is  real ;  all  else  is  phenomenal."  The  Sankhyas,  who  do  not  hold  to 
the  nonentity  nor  to  the  annihilation  of  the  soul,  but  to  its  eternal  identifi- 
cation with  the  Infinite  One,  use  nevertheless  nearly  the  same  phrases  in 
describing  it  that  the  Buddhists  do.    For  example,  they  say,  "  The  soul 
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is  neither  a  production  nor  produotive,  neither  matter  nor  form/'^  The 
Vishnu  Purana  says,  /*  The  mundane  egg,  containing  the  whole  creation, 
was  surrounded  by  seven  envelops, — ^water,  air,  fire,  ether,  egotism,  intel- 
ligence, and  finally  the  indiscrete  principle.''^  Is  not  this  Indiscrete 
Principle  of  the  Brahmans  the  same  as  the  Nirwtoa  of  the  Buddhists? 
The  latter  explicitly  claim  that  "  man  is  capable  of  enlarging  his  facul- 
ties to  infinity." 

N4gas6na  says  to  the  king  of  S4gal,  '*  Neither  does  Nirw&na  exist  pre- 
viously to  its  reception,  nor  is  that  which  was  not,  brought  into  exist- 
ence :  still,  to  the  being  who  attains  it,  there  is  Nirw&na."  According  to 
this  statement,  taken  in  connection  with  the  hundreds  similar  to  it,  Nir^ 
w&na  seems  to  be  a  simple  menial  percepHon,  most  difficult  of  acquirement, 
and,  when  acquired,  assimilating  the  whole  conscious  being  perfectly  to 
itself.  The  Asangkrata-S^itra,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Hardy,  says,  "  From 
the  joyful  exclamations  of  those  who  have  seen  Nirwdna,  its  character 
may  be  known  by  those  who  have  not  made  the  same  attainment.''  The 
superficial  thinker,  carelessly  scanning  the  recorded  sayings  of  G6tama 
and  his  expositors  in  relation  to  Nirw&na,  is  aware  only  of  a  confused 
mass  of  metaphysical  hieroglyphs  and  poetical  metaphors;  but  the 
Buddhist  sages  avow  that  whoso,  by  concentrated  study  and  training  of 
his  faculties,  pursues  the  inquiry  with  adequate  perseverance,  will  at  last 
elicit  and  behold  the  real  meaning  of  Nirw&na,  the  achieved  insight  and 
revelation  forming  the  widest  horiason  of  rapturous  truth  ever  contem- 
plated by  the  human  mind.  The  memorable  remark  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  that  **  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  constituted  into  the 
measure  of  existence,''  should  show  the  error  of  those  who  so  uigusti* 
fiably  affirm  that,  since  Nirwdna  is  said  to  be  neither  corporeal  nor  in- 
corporeal, nor  at  all  describable,  it  is  therefore  absolutely  nothing.  A 
like  remark  is  also  to  be  addressed  to  those  who  draw  the  same  unwar- 
rantable conclusion  of  the  nothingness  of  Nirwdna  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  no  locality,  or  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  said  to  exclude  con- 
sciousness. Plato,  in  the  TimsBus,  stigmatizes  as  a  vulgar  error  the 
notion  that  what  is  not  in  any  place  is  a  nonentity.  Many  a  weighty 
philosopher  has  followed  him  in  this  opinion.  The  denial  of  place  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  the  denial  of  being.  So,  too,  with  consciousness. 
It  is  conceivable  that  there  is  a  being  superior  to  all  the  modes  of  con- 
sciousness now  known  to  us.  We  are,  indeed,  unable  to  define  this,  yet 
it  may  be^/TKe  profoundest  analysis  shows  that  consciousness  consists 
of  co-ordinated  changes.^  "Consciousness  is  a  succession  of  changes 
combined  and  arranged  in  special  ways."  Now,  in  contrast  to  the  Occi- 
dental thinker,  who  covetA  alternation  because  in  his  cold  climate  action 
is  the  means  of  etyoyment,  the  Hindu,  in  the  languid  East,  where  repose 
is  the  condition  of  ervjoyment,  conceives  the  highest  blessedness  to  con- 


I  Suikhya  Karlka,  pp.  16-18.  M  Ttohnn  Punn*,  p.  10. 

•  Herbert  Spencor,  Principles  of  Pnychologjr,  ch.  xxr. 
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list  in  exemption  from  every  disturbance,  in  an  unruffled  unity  exclud- 
ing all  changes.  Therefore,  while  in  some  of  its  forms  his  dream  of  Nir- 
wdna  admits  not  consciousness,  still,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  homo- 
geneous state  of  being,  which  he,  in  his  metaphysical  and  theosophic 
soarings,  apprehends  as  the  grandest  and  most  ecstatic  of  all. 

The  etymological  force  of  the  word  Nirwdna  is  extinction,  as  when  the 
son  has  set,  a  fire  has  hurtled  out,  or  a  lamp  is  extinguished.     The  fair 
laws  of  interpretation  do  not  compel  us,  in  cases  like  this,  to  receive  the 
severest  literal  significance  of  a  word  as  conveying  the  meaning  which  a 
popular  doctrine  holds  in  the  minds  of  its  believers.    There  is  almost 
always  looseness,  vagueness,  metaphor,  accommodation.     But  take  the 
term  before  us  in  its  strictest  sense,  and  mark  the  result.    When  a  fire  is 
extinguished,  it  is  obvious  that,  while  the  flame  has  disappeared,  the 
substance  of  the  flame,  whatever  it  was,  has  not  ceased  to  be,  has  not 
been  actually  annihilated.     It  has  only  ceased  to  be  in  a  certain  visible   "^'V^'O^. 
form  in  which  it  existed  before;  but  it  still  survives  under  altered  condi-  ^-^<^("»^^^ 
tions.   Now,  to'  compare  the  putting  out  of  a  lamp  to  the  death  of  a  man,    i/f^^-A^jLy^.^ 
extinction  is  not  actual  destruction,  but  a  transition  of  the  flame  into    a^^^jJLJI^^ 
another  state  of  being.     That  other  state,  in  the  case  of  the  soul,  is    '^^p^^^^^^x^^ 
NirwAna.  7^  -^ 

There  is  a  final  consideration,, possibly  of  some  worth  in  dealing  with  ^^^^^ 
this  obscure  theme.  We  will  approach  it  through  a  preliminary  query  ^^f^^^ 
and  quotation.   That  nothing  can  extend  beyond  its  limits  is  an  identical 


proposition.     How  vast,  then,  must  be  the  soul  of  man  in  form  or  in   ^^    j.      ^^ 

"  If  ■onlB  be  BQbstoDoes  eorporval,  u^A-^tc^X,  ,.4t^^^/<i 

Be  thoy  as  big  Just  as  the  body  is  f  '"'•■C^V/  •^A-eg.,*^ 

%  Or  shoot  they  out  to  the  height  ethereal?  ^-^""^xl-v-^V 

Doth  it  not  eeem  the  impression  of  a  seal  ^^^  " 

Gan  bo  no  larger  than  the  wax  f 

The  Boal  with  that  rast  latitude  must  more  • 

Which  measures  the  objects  that  it  doth  descry. 
So  most  it  be  npetretch'd  unto  the  sky 
And  rub  against  the  stass.** 

Cousin  asserts  that  man  is  conscious  of  infinity,  that  "  the  unconditional, 
the  absolute,  the  infinite,  is  immediately  known  in  consciousness  by  dif- 
ference, plurality,  and  relation."     Now,  does  not  the  consciousness  of  in- 
finity imply  the  infinity  of  consciousness  ?    If  not,  we  are  compelled  into 
the  contradiction  that  a  certain  entity  or  force  reaches  outside  of  its 
outermost  boundary.    The  Buddhist  ideal  is  not  self-annihilation,  but    / 
self-universalization.     It  is  not  the  absorption  of  a  drop  into  the  sea,  but  , 
the  dilatation  of  a  drop  to  the  sea.    Each  drop  swells  to  the  whole  ocean,  < 
each  soul  becomes  the  Boundless  One,  each  rahat  is  identified  with  the  / 
total  Nirwdna.    The  rivers  of  emancipated  men  neither  disembogue  into 
the  ocean  of  spirit  nor  evaporate  into  the  abyss  of  nonentity,  but  are 
blended  with  infinitude  as  an  ontological  integer.    Nirwdna  is  unexposed    • 
and  illimitable  space.    Buddhism  is  perfect  disinterestedness,  absolute 
self-fiurrender.    It  is  the  gospel  of  everlasting  emancipation  for  all.    It 
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cannot  be  that  a  deliberate  suicide  of  bouI  Is  the  ideal  holding  the  deep- 
est desire  of  four  hundred  millions  of  people.  Nirw&na  is  not  negation, 
but  a  pure  positive  without  alternation  or  foil. 

.  Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  contemplating  the  suc- 
cessive states  through  which  the  dying  G6tama  passed.  Max  MUller  de- 
scribes them,  after  the  Buddhist  documents,  thus : — "  He  enters  into  the 
first  stage  of  meditation  when  ho  feels  freedom  from  sin,  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  all  things,  and  has  no  desire  except  that  of 
Nirvftna.  But  he  still  feels  pleasure;  he  even  uses  his  reasoning  and 
discriminating  powers.  The  use  of  these  powers  ceases  in  the  second 
stage  of  meditation,  when  nothing  remains  but  a  desire  after  Nirv&na,  and 
a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  arising  from  his  intellectual  perfection. 
That  satisfaction,  also,  is  extinguished  in  the  third  stage.  Indifference 
succeeds;  yet  there  is  still  Belf-KK)nsciousness,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  pleasure.  In  the  fourth  stage  these  last  remnants  are  destroyed ; 
memory  fades  away,  all  pleajsure  and  pain  are  gone,  and  the  doors  of 
Nirv&na  now  open  before  him.  We  must  soar  still  higher,  and,  though 
we  may  feel  giddy  and  disgusted,^  we  must  sit  out  the  tragedy  till  the 
curtain  falls.  After  the  four  stages  of  meditation  are  passed,  the  Buddha 
(and  every  being  is  to  become  a  Buddha)  enters  first  into  the  infinity  of 
space,  then  into  the  infinity  of  intelligence,  and  thence  he  passes  into 
the  third  region,  the  realm  of  nothing.  But  even  here  there  is  no  rest. 
There  is  still  something  left, — the  idea  af  the  nothing  in  which  he  re- 
joices. -  That  also  must  be  destroyed ;  and  it  is  destroyed  in  the  fourth 
and  last  region,  where  there  is  not  even  the  idea  of  a  nothing  left,  and . 
where  there  is  complete  rest,  undisturbed  by  nothing,  or  what  is  not 
nothing."^^  Analyze  away  all  particulars  until  you  reach  an  uncolored 
boundlessness  of  pure  immateriality,  free  from  every  predicament ;  and 
that  is  Nirwtina.  This  is  one  possible  way  of  conceiving  the  fate  of  the 
soul ;  and  the  speculative  mind  must  conceive  it  in  every  possible  way. 
However  closely  the  result  resembles  the  vulgar  notion  of  annihilation, 
the  difference  in  method  of  approach  and  the  difference  to  the  contem- 
plator's  feeling  are  immense.  The  Buddhist  apprehends  Nirw^na  as  in- 
finitude in  absolute  and  eternal  equilibrium :  the  atheist  finds  Nirwtfna 
in  a  coffin.    That  is  thought  of  with  rapture,  this,  with  horror. 

It  should  be  noticed,  before  we  close  this  chapter,  that  some  of  the 
Hindus  give  a  spiritual  interpretation  to  all  the  gross  physical  details  of 
their  so  highly-colored  and  extravagant  mythology.  One  of  their  sacred 
books  says,  "Pleasure  and  pain  are  states  of  the  mind.  Heaven  is  that 
which  delights  the  mind,  hell  is  that  which  gives  it  pain.  Hence  vice  is 
called  hell,  and  virtue  is  called  heaven."  Another  author  says,  "  The 
fire  of  the  angry  mind  produces  the  fire  of  hell,  and  consumes  its  pos- 
sessor.   A  wicked  person  causes  his  evil  deeds  to  impinge  upon  himself, 

«•  Not  dlifnirt,  bat  wonder  and  ftw«,  fltthomleM  intelleetiul  emotion,  at  lo  aaiMuralleled  a  pho* 
nomeDnn  of  our  mirncalous  hnman  nature. 
^  Baddhtsm  and  Buddhist  Pilgrims,  p.  19. 
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and  that  is  hell."  The  various  sects  of  mystics,  allied  in  faith  and  feeling 
i»  the  Sufis,  which  are  quite  numerous  in  the  East,  agree  in  a  deep  meta* 
phorical  explanation  of  the  vulgar  notions  pertaining  to  Deity,  judgment, 
heaven,  and  hell. 

In  conclusion,  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  this  whole  field  of  inquiry 
is  the  contrast  of  the  Eastern  horror  of  individuality  and  longing  for 
absorption  with  the  Western  clinging  to  personality  and  abhorrence  of 
dissolution.^  The  true  Orientalist,  whether  Brahman,  Buddhist,  or  Sufi,  is 
in  love  with  death.  Through  this  gate  he  expects  to  quit  his  frail  and 
pitiable  consciousness,  losing  himself,  with  all  evil,  to  be  born  anew  and 
find  himself,  with  all  good,  in  God.  All  sense,  passion,  care,  and  grief 
shall  cease  with  deliverance  from  the  spectral  semblances  of  this  false 
life.  All  pure  contemplation,  perfect  repose,  unsullied  and  unrippled 
joy  shall  begin  with  entrance  upon  the  true  life  beyond.  Thus  thinking, 
he  feels  that  death  is  the  avenue  to  infinite  expansion,  freedom,  peace, 
bliss ;  and  he  longs  for  it  with  an  intensity  not  dreamed  of  by  more 
frigid  natures.  He  often  compares  himself,  in  this  world  aspiring  towards 
another,  to  an  enamored  moth  drawn  towards  the  fire,  and  he  exclaims, 
with  a  aigh  and  a  thrill, — 

<*  Highest  xuttnre  wills  the  capture  ^  *  Light  to  light  T  the  instiiict  cries; 
And  in  agonisiug  raptare  fklls  the  moth,  and  bravely  dies. 
Think  not  what  thou  art,  Believer;  think  but  what  thou  mayst  become 
For  the  World  is  thy  deceiver,  and  the  Light  thy  only  home.*** 

The  Western  mind  approaches  the  subject  of  death  negatively,  strip- 
ping off  the  attributes  of  finite  being;  the  Eastern  mind,  positively^ 
putting  on  the  attributes  of  infinite  being.  Negative  acts,  denying 
function,  are  antipathetic,  and  lower  the  sense  of  life;  positive  acts, 
affirming  function,  are  sympathetic,  and  raise  the  sense  of  life.  There- 
fore the  end  to  which  those  look,  annihilation,  is  dreaded;  that  to  which 
these  look,  Nirwana,  is  desired.  To  become  nothing,  is  measureless 
horror;  to  become  all,  is  boundless  ecstasy. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PZBBIAN   DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Thx  name  of  Zoroaster  is  connected,  either  as  author  or  as  reviser, 
with  that  remarkable  system  of  rites  and  doctrines  which  constituted  the 
religion  of  tlie  ancient  Iranians,  and  which  yet  finds  adherents  in  the 
Ghebers  of  Persia  and  the  Parsees  of  India.  Pliny,  following  the  affirm- 
ation of  Aristotle,  asserts  that  he  flourished  six  thousand  years  before 
Plato.  Moyle,  Gibbon,  Volney,  Rhode,  concur  in  throwing  him  back 
into  this  vast  antiquity.   Foucher,  Holty,  Heeren,  Tychsen,  Guisot,  assign 


*  Burnout  he  BhAgavata  Purina,  tome  L  Utts  Hi.  ch.  28 :  Aoquisition  de  la  DMIrrasoey  di.  8L 
Marobe  de  r&me  indlrlduelle. 

*  UOiMi,  Palm  Loares. 
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his  birth  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  Hyde, 
Prideaux,  Du  Perron,  Kleuker,  Herder,  Klaproth,  and  others,  bring  him 
down  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  Meanwhile,  several  weighty 
names  press  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  two  or  three  Zoro- 
asters,  living  at  separate  epochs.  So  the  learned  men  differ,  and  the 
genuine  date  in  question  cannot,  at  present  at  least,  be  decided.  It  is  com- 
paratively certain  that,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  work  attributed  to  him, 
be  must  have  flourished  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 
The  probabilities  seem,  upon  the  whole,  that  he  lived  four  or  five  cen- 
turies earlier  than  that,  even, — "  in  the  pre-historic  time,"  as  Spiegel  says. 
However,  the  settlement  of  the  era  of  Zoroaster  is  not  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  discovering  the  era  when  the  religion  commonly  traced  to  him 
was  in  full  prevalence  as  the  established  faith  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  latter  may  be  conclusively  fixed  without  clearing  up  the  former. 
And  it  is  known,  without  disputation,  that  that  religion — ^whether  it  was 
primarily  Persian,  Median,  Assyrian,  or  Chaldean — ^vi-as  flourishing  at 
Babylon  in  the  maturity  of  its  power  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago. 

The  celebrated  work  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians 
by  Dr.  Hyde,  published  in  1700,  must  be  followed  with  much  caution  and 
be  taken  with  many  qualifications.  The  author  was  biassed  by  unsound 
theories  of  the  relation  of  the  Hebrew  theology  to  the  Persian,  and  was, 
of  course,  ignorant  of  the  most  authoritative  ancient  documents  after- 
wards brought  to  light.  His  work,  therefore,  though  learned  and  valu- 
able, considering  the  time  when  it  was  written,  is  vitiated  by  numerous 
mistakes  and  defects.  In  1762,  Anquetil  du  Perron,  returning  to  France 
from  protracted  journeying  and  abode  in  the  East,  brought  home,  among 
the  fruits  of  his  researches,  manuscripts  purporting  to  be  parts  of  the  old 
Persian  Bible  composed  or  collected  by  Zoroaster.  It  was  written  in  a 
language  hitherto  unknown  to  European  scholars,— one  of  the  primitive 
dialects  of  Persia.  This  work,  of  which  he  soon  published  a  French 
version  at  Paris  was  entitled  by  him  the  '*  Zend-Avesta."  It  confirmed 
all  that  was  previously  known  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  and,  by  its 
allusions,  statements,  and  implications,  threw  great  additional  light  upon 
the  subject. 

A  furious  controversy,  stimulated  by  personal  rivalries  and  national 
jealousy,  immediately  arose.  Du  Perron  was  denounced  as  an  impostor 
or  an  ignoramus,  and  his  publication  stigmatized  ns  a  wretched  forgery 
of  his  own,  or  a  gross  imposition  palmed  upon  him  by  some  lying  pundit. 
Sir  William  Jones  and  John  Richardson,  both  distinguished  English 
<)rientali8ts,  and  Meiners  in  Germany,  were  the  chief  impugners  of  the 
document  in  hand.  Richardson  obstinately  went  beyond  his  data,  and 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  retract ;  but  Sir  William,  upon  an  increase 
of  information,  changed  his  views,  and  regretted  his  first  inconsiderate  zeal 
and  somewhat  mistaken  championship.  The  ablest  defender  of  Du  Perron 
was  Kleuker,  who  translated  the  whole  work  from  French  into  German, 
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adding  many  corrections,  new  arguments,  and  researches  of  great  ability. 
His  work  was  printed  at  Riga,  in  seven  quarto  volumes,  from  1777  to 
1783.  The  progress  and  results  of  the  whole  discussion  are  well  enough 
indicated  in  the  various  papers  which  the  subject  drew  forth  in  the 
volumes  of  the  ''  Asiatic  Researches''  and  the  numbers  of  the  "  Asiatic 
Journal."  The  conclusion .  was  that,  while  Du  Perron  had  indeed 
betrayed  partial  ignorance  and  crudity,  and  had  committed  some  glaring 
errors,  there  was  not  the  least  ground  for  doubt  that  his  asserted  dis- 
covery was  in  every  essential  what  it  claimed  to  be.  It  is  a  sort  of 
litany;  a  collection  of  prayers  and  of  sacred  dialogues  held  between 
Ormuzd  and  Zoroaster,  from  which  the  Persian  system  of  theology  may 
be  inferred  and  constructed  with  some  approach  to  completeness. 

The  assailants  of  the  genuineness  of  the  *'  Zend-Avesta''  were  effect- 
ually silenced  when,  some  thirty  years  later.  Professor  Rask,  a  well- 
known  Danish  linguist,  during  his  inquiries  in  the  East,  found  other 
copies  of  it,  and  gave  to  the  world  such  information  and  proofs  as  could 
not  be  suspected.  He,  discovering  the  close  affinities  of  the  Zend  with 
Sanscrit,  led  the  way  to  the  mo?t  brilliant  triumph  yet  achieved  by  com- 
parative philology.  Portions  of  the  work  in  the  original  character  were 
published  in  1829,  under  the  supervision  of  Bumouf  at  Paris  and  of 
Olshausen  at  Hamburg.  The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  dialect 
exhibited  in  these  specimens,  once  so  freely  mooted,  has  been  discussed, 
and  definitively  settled  in  the  affirmative,  by  several  eminent  scholars, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Bopp,  whose  "  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  and  German 
Languages"  is  an  astonishing  monument  of  erudition  and  toil.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  Major  Rawlinson  that  the  Zoroastrian  books  of  the  Parsees 
were  imported  to  Bombay  from  Persia  in  their  present  state  in  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era,  but  that  they  were  written  at  least  twelve 
centuries  earlier.^ 

But  the  two  scholars  whose  opinions  upon  any  subject  within  this 
department  of  learning  are  now  the  most  authoritative  are  Professor 
Spiegel  of  Erlangen,  and  Professor  Westergaard  of  Copenhagen.  Their 
investigations,  still  in  progress,  made  with  all  the  aids  furnished  by  their 
predecessors,  and  also  with  the  advantage  of  newly-discovered  materials 
and  processes,  are  of  course  to  be  relied  on  in  preference  to  the  earlier, 
and  in  some  respects  necessarily  cruder,  researches.  It  appears  that  the 
proper  Zoroastrian  Scriptures^— namely,  the  Yasna,  the  Vispered,  the 
Vendidad,  the  Yashts,  the  Nyaish-,  the  Af^igans,  the  Gahs,  the  Sirozah, 
and  a  few  other  fragments — were  composed  in  an  ancient  Iranian  dialect, 
which  may — as  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney  suggests  in  his  very  lucid  and 
able  article  in  vol.  v.  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society — 
most  fitly  be  called  the  Avestan  dialect.  (No  other  book  in  this  dialect, 
we  believe,  is  known  to  be  in  existence  now.)     It  is  difficult  to  say  when 

1  WUfon,  Paral  Religion  Unfolded,  p.  406. 
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these  documents  were  written ;  but  in  view  of  all  the  relevant  informa- 
tion  how  possessed^  including  that  drawn  from  the  deciphered  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  the  most  probable  date  is  about  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  Professor  R.  Roth  of  Tubingen — ^whose  authority  herein  as  an 
original  investigator  is  perhaps  hardly  second  to  any  other  man's — says 
the  books  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  w^ere  written  a  considerable  time  before 
the  rise  of  the  Achfiemenian  dynasty.  He  is  convinced  that  the  whole 
substantial  contents  of  the  Zend-Avesta  are  many  centuries  older  than 
the  Christian  era.'  Professor  Muller  of  Oxford  also  holds  the  same 
opinion.'  And  even  those  who  set  the  date  of  the  literary  record  a  few 
centuries  later,  as  Spiegel  does,  freely  admit  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
doctrines  and  usages  then  first  committed  to  manuscript.  In  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  Alexander  of  Maoedon  overran  the  Persian  empire. 
With  the  new  rule^  new  influences  prevailed,  and  the  old  national  faith 
and  ritual  fell  into  decay  and  neglect.  Early  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  Ardeshir  overthrew  the  Parthian  dominion  in  Persia  and 
established  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  One  of  his  first  acts  was,  stimulated 
doubtless  by  the  surviving  Magi  and  the  old  piety  of  the  people,  to 
reinaugurate  the  ancient  religion.  A  fresh  zeal  of  loyalty  broke  out, 
and  all  the  prestige  and  vigor  of  the  long-suppressed  worship  were 
restored.  The  Zoroastrian  Scriptures  were  now  sought  for,  whether  in 
manuscript  or  in  the  memories  of  the  priests.  It  would  seem  that  only 
remnants  were  found.  The  collection,  such  as  it  was,  was  in  the  Avestan 
dialect,  which  had  grown  partially  obsolete  and  unintelligible.  The 
authorities  accordingly  had  a  translation  of  it  made  in  the  speech  of 
the  time,  Pehlevt.  This  translation — ^most  of  which  has  reached  us 
written  in  with  the  original,  sentence  after  sentence — ^forms  the  real  Zend 
language,  often  confounded  by  the  literary  public  with  Avestan.  The 
translation  of  the  Avestan  books,  probably  made  under  these  circum* 
stances  as  early  as  a.d.  350,  is  called  the  Huzvftresch.  In  regard  to  some 
of  these  particulars  there  are  questions  still  under  investigation,  but 
upon  which  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  pause  here.  For  example,  Spiegel 
thinks  the  Zend  identical  with  the  Pehlevt  of  the  fourth  century; 
Westergaard  believes  it  entirely  distinct  from  Pehlevt,  and  in  truth  only 
a  disguised  mode  of  writing  Farsee,  the  oldest  form  of  the  modem  Per- 
sian language. 

The  source  from  which  the  fullest  and  clearest  knowledge  of  the 
Zoroastrian  faith,  as  it  is  now  held  by  the  Parsees,  is  drawn,  is  the  Desatir 
and  the  Bundehesh.  The  former  work  is  the  unique  vestige  of  an  extinct 
dialect  called  the  Mahabadian,  accompanied  by  a  Persian  translation  and 
commentary.    It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  century  when  the  Mahar 


s  Ueber  die  HoiUgni  Schrf  fton  der  Arier.  Jahrbttcher  fllr  Deatsche  Tbeologle,  1857,  band  iL  «. 
146, 147. 

*  Enay  on  the  Teda  and  the  Zend-Avesta,  p.  24.  See  alio  Bnnaen's  Christianity  and  HEanklni, 
Tol.  iiL  p.  114. 
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badian  text  was  written;  but  the  translation  into  Persian  was/ most  pro- 
bably, made  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.^  Spiegel,  in 
1847,  says  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  spuriousness,of  the  Desatir;  but 
he  gives  no  reasons  for  the  statement,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is 
based  on  any  other  arguments  than  those  which,  advanced  by  De  Sacy^ 
were  refuted  by  Von  Hammer.  The  Bundehesh  is  in  the  Pehlevt  or  Zend 
language,  and  was  written,  it  is  thought,  about  the  seventh  century,  but 
was  derived,  it  is  claimed,  from  a  more  ancient  work.'  The  book  entitled 
"  Revelations  of  Ardai-Viraf "  exists  in  Pehlevl  probably  of  the  fourth 
century,  according  to  Troyer,'  and  is  believed  to  have  been  originally 
written  in  the  Avestan  tongue,  though  this  is  extremely  doubtful.  It 
gives  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  scenery  of  heaven  and  hell,  as  seen  by 
Ardai-Viraf  during  a  visit  of  a  week  which  his  soul — leaving  his  body 
for  that  length  of  time — paid  to  those  regions.  Many  later  and  enlarged 
versions  of  this  have  appeared.  One  of  them,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  translated  into  English  by  T.  A.  Pope  and  published  in 
1816.  Sanscrit  translations  of  several  of  the  before-named  writings  are 
also  in  existence.  And  several  other  comparatively  recent  works,  scarcely 
needing  mention  here,  although  considered  as  somewhat  authoritative 
by  the  modem  followers  of  Zoroaster,  are  to  be  found  in  Guzeratee,  the 
present  dialect  of  the  Indian  Parsees.  A  full  exposition  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  religion,  with  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  antiquity  and  documentary 
genuineness,  is  presented  in  the  Preliminary  Discourse  and  Notes  to  the 
Dabistdn.  This  curious  and  entertaining  work,  a  fund  of  strange  and 
valuable  lore,  is  an  historico-critical  view  of  the  principal  religions  of  the 
world,  especially  of  the  Oriental  sects,  schools,  and  manners.  It  was 
composed  in  Persian,  apparently  by  Mohsan  Fani,  about  the  year  1645. 
An  English  translation,  with  elaborate  explanatory  matter,  by  David 
Shea  and  Anthony  Troyer,  was  published  at  London  and  at  Paris  in 
1843.^ 

In  these  records  there  are  obscurities,  incongruities,  and  chasms,  as 
might  naturally  be  anticipated,  admitting  them  to  be  strictly  what  they 
would  pass  for.  These  faults  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways. 
First,  in  a  rude  stage  of  philosophical  culture,  incompleteness  of  theory, 
inconsistent  conceptions  in  different  parts  of  a  system,  are  not  unusual, 
but  are  rather  to  be  expected,  and  are  slow  to  become  troublesome  to  its 
adherents.  Secondly,  distinct  contemporary  thinkers  or  sects  may  give 
expression  to  their  various  views  in  literary  productions  of  the  same  date 
and  possessing  a  balanced  authority.  Or,  thirdly,  the  heterogeneous 
conceptions  in  some  particulars  met  with  in  these  scriptifires  may  be  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  collection  contains  writings  of  distinct  ages. 


*  Baron  tod  Hammer,  In  Hefdelberger  J*hrbttdi«r  der  Uteratur,  1823. — Id.  in  Journal  Aatatique^ 
Jnfllct,  18S3.    DoUctto,  Preliminary  Diflooorae,  pp.  xIz.-Ut. 

*  DaUatin,  toI.  i.  p.  220,  note.  •  Ibid.  p.  186,  note. 
T  RcTlcwed  in  Astatic  Joomid,  1844,  pp.  MS-MS. 
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when  the  same  problems  had  been  differently  approached  and  had  given 
birth  to  opposing  or  divergent  speculations.  The  later  works  of  course 
cannot  have  the  authority  of  the  earlier  in  deciding  questions  of  ancient 
belief:  they  are  to  be  takien  rather  as  commentaries,  interpreting  and 
carrying  out  in  detail  many  points  that  lie  only  in  obscure  hints  and 
allusions  in  the  primary  documents.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that,  in 
the  generic  germs  of  doctrine  and  custom,  in  the  essential  outlines  of 
substance,  in  rhetorical  imagery,  in  practical  morals,  the  statements  of 
all  these  books  are  alike :  they  only  vary  in  subordinate  matters  and  in 
degrees  of  fulness. 

The  charge  has  repeatedly  been  urged  that  the  materials  of  the  more 
recent  of  the  Farsee  Scriptures — the  Desatir  and  the  Bundehesh — ^were 
drawn  from  Christian  and  Mohammedan  sources.  No  evidence  of  value 
for  sustaining  such  assertions  has  been  adduced.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, scarcely  any  motive  for  such  an  imposition  appears.  In  view 
of  the  whole  case,  the  reverse  supposition  is  rather  to  be  credited.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  ample  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  general 
Zoroastrian  system  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Christianity.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  classic  authors — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  known  antiquity  of 
the  language  in  which  the  system  is  preserved — is  demonstrative  on  this 
point.  Secondly,  the  striking  agreement^— in  regard  to  fundamental 
doctrines,  pervading  spirit,  and  ritual  forms — ^between  the  accounts  in 
the  classics  and  those  in  the  Avestan  books,  and  of  both  these  with  the 
later  writings  and  traditional  practice  of  the  Parsees,  furnishes  powerful 
presumption  that  the  religion  was  a  connected  development,  possessing 
the  same  essential  features  from  the  time  of  its  national  establishment. 
Thirdly,  we  have  unquestionable  proofs  that,  during  the  period  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  Jews  borrowed  and 
adapted  a  great  deal  from  the  Persian  theology,  but  no  proof  that  the 
Persians  took  any  thing  from  the  Jewish  theology.  This  is  abundantly 
confessed  by  such  scholars  as  Gesenius,  RosenmUller,  Stuart,  Lilcke,  De 
Wette,  Neander ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  challenged  by  any  one  who  has 
investigated  the  subject.  But  the  Jewish  theology  being  thus  impreg- 
nated with  germs  from  the  Persian  faith,  and  being  in  a  sense  the  historic 
mother  of  Christian  theology,  it  is  far  more  reasonable,  in  seeking  the 
origin  of  dogmas  common  to  Parsees  and  Christians,  to  trace  them 
through  the  Pharisees  to  Zoroaster,  than  to  imagine  them  suddenly 
foisted  upon  the  former  by  forgery  on,  the  part  of  the  latter  at  a  late 
period.  Fourthly,  it  is  notorious  that  Mohammed,  in  forming  his  re- 
ligion, madef  wholesale  draughts  upon  previously  existing  fiuths,  that 
their  adherents  might  more  readily  accept  his  teachings,  finding  them 
largely  in  unison  with  their  own.  It  is  altogether  more  likely,  aside  from 
historic  evidence  which  we  possess,  that  he  drew  from  the  tenets  and 
imagery  of  the  Ohebers,  than  that  they,  when  subdued  by  his  armies  and 
persecuted  by  his  rule  from  their  native  land,  introduced  new  doctrines 
from  the  Koran  into  the  ancestral  creed  which  they  so  revered  thai 
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neither  exile  nor  death  could  make  them  abjure  it.  For,  driven  by 
those  fierce  proselytes,  the  victorious  Arabs,  to  the  mountains  of  Kirman 
and  to  the  Indian  coast,  they  clung  with  unconquerable  tenacity  to  their 
religion,  still  scrupulously  practising  its  rites,  proudly  mindful  of  the 
time  when  every  village,  from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  outlet 
of  the  Persian  Oulf,  had  its  splendid  fire-temple, — 

*'  And  Iran  llko  *  sunflower  tam*d 
Where'er  the  eye  of  Mithra  bumM." 

We  therefore  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  important  Christian  or 
Mohammedan  ideas  have  been  interpolated  into  the  old  Zoroastrian 
religion. '  The  influence  has  been  in  the  other  direction.  Relying  then, 
though  with  caution,  on  what  Dr.  Edward  RSth  says,  that  "the  certainty 
of  our  possessing  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  leading  ancient  doctrines 
of  the  Persians  is  now  beyond  all  question,"  we  will  try  to  exhibit  so 
much  of  the  system  as  is  necessary  for  appreciating  its  doctrine  of  a 
future  life. 

In  the  deep  background  of  the  Magian  theology  looms,  in  mysterious 
obscurity,  the  belief  in  an  infinite  First  Principle,  Zeruana  Akerana.  Ac- 
cording to  most  of  the  scholars  who  have  investigated  it,  the  meaning 
of  this  term  is  " Time  without  Bounds,'^  oc  absolute  duration.  But  Bohlen 
says  it  signifies  the  "Uncreated  Whole ;"  and  Schlegel  thinks  it  denotes 
the  '*  Indivisible  One."  The  conception  seems  to  have  been  to  the  people 
mostly  an  unapplied  abstraction,  too  vast  and  remote  to  become  pro- 
minent in  ^eir  speculation  or  influential  in  their  faith.  Spiegel,  indeed, 
thinks  the  conception  was  derived  from  Babylon,  and  added  to  the 
system  at  a  later  period  than  the  other  doctrines.  The  beginning  of 
vital  theology,  the  source  of  actual  ethics  to  the  Zoroastrians,  was  in  the 
idea  of  the  two  antagonist  powers,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  first  ema- 
nations of  Zeruana,  who  divide  between  them  in  unresting  strife  the 
empire  of  the  universe.  The  former  is  the  Principle  of  Good, — ^the  per- 
fection of  intelligence,  beneficence,  and  light,  the  source  of  all  reflected 
excellence.  The  latter  is  the  Principle  of  Evil, — the  contriver  of  misery 
and  death,  the  king  of  darkness,  the  instigator  of  all  wrong.  With 
sublime  beauty  the  ancient  Persian  said,  "  Light  is  the  body  of  Ormuzd ; 
Darkness  is  the  body  of  Ahriman."  There  has  been  much  dispute 
whether  the  Persian  theology  grew  out  of  the  idea  of  an  essential  and 
eternal  dualism,  or  was  based  on  the  conception  of  a  partial  and  tem- 
porary battle;  in  other  words,  whether  Ahriman  was  originally  and 
necessarily  evil,  or  fell  from  a  divine  estate.  In  the  fragmentary  docu- 
ments whlcih  have  reached  us,  the  whole  subject  lies  in  confusion.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  unravel  the  tangled  mesh.  Sometimes  it  seems  to 
be  taught  that  Ahriman  was  at  first  good, — ^an  angel  of  light  who,  through 
en^'y  of  his  great  compeer,  sank  from  his  primal  purity,  darkened  into 
hatred,  and  became  the  rancorous  enemy  of  truth  and  love.  At  other 
times  he  appears  to  be  considered  as  the  pure  primordial  essence  of  evil. 
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The  various  views  may  have  prevailed  in  different  ages  or  in  different 
schoob.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  hold  the  opinion  that  the  real 
Zoroastrian  idea  of  Ahriman  was  moral  and  free,  not  physical  and  fatal. 
The  whole  basis  of  the  universe  was  good ;  evif  was  an  after-perversion, 
a  foreign  interpolation,  a  battling  mixture.  First,  the  perfect  Zeruana 
was  once  all  in  all :  Ahriman,  as  well  as  Ormuzd,  proceeded  from  liim ; 
and  the  inference  that  he  was  pure  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  idea  of 
his  origin.  Secondly,  so  far  as  the  account  of  Satan  given  in  the  book 
of  Job— perhaps  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  Persian  notion  in  Jewish 
literature — ^warrants  any  inference  or  supposition  at  all,  it  would  lead  to 
the  image  of  one  who  was  originally  a  prince  in  heaven,  and  who  must 
have  fallen  thence  to  become  the  builder  and  potentate  of  hell.  Thirdly, 
that  matter  is  not  an  essential  core  of  evil,  the  utter  antagonist  of  Bpirit, 
and  that  Ahriman  is  not  evil  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  will  appear  from 
the  two  conceptions  lying  at  the  base  and  crown  of  the  Persian  system*: 
— that  the  creation,  as  it  first  came  from  the  hands  of  Ormuzd,  was  per- 
fectly good ;  and  that  finally  the  purified  material  world  shall  exist  again 
unstained  by  a  breath  of  evil,  Ahriman  himself  becoming  like  Ormuzd. 
He  is  not,  then,  aboriginal  and  indestructible  evil  in  substance.  The 
conflict  between  Ormuzd  and  him  is  the  temporary  ethical  struggle  of 
light  and  darkness,  not  the  internecine  ontological  war  of  spirit  and 
matter.  Kiith  says,  '*  Ahriman  was  originally  good :  his  fall  was  a  deter^ 
mination  of  his  will,  not  an  inherent  necessity  of  his  nature."'  What- 
ever other  conceptions  may  be  found,  whatever  inconsistencies  or  con- 
tradictions to^  this  may  appear,  still,  we  believe  the  genuine  Zoroastrian 
view  was  such  as  we  have  now  stated.  The  opposite  doctrine  arose  from 
the  more  abstruse  lucubrations  of  a  more  modem  time,  and  is  Mani- 
chsean,  not  Zoroastrian. 

Ormuzd  created  a  resplendent  and  happy  world.  Ahriman  instantly 
made  deformity,  impurity,  and  gloom,  in  opposition  to  it.  All  beauty, 
virtue,  harmony,  truth,  blessedness,  were  the  work  of  the  former.  All 
ugliness,  vice,  discord,  falsehood,  wretchedness,  belonged  to  the  latter. 
They  grappled  and  mixed  in  a  million  hostile  shapes.  This  universal 
battle  is  the  ground  of  ethics,  the  clarion-call  to  marshal  out  the  hostile 
hosts  of  good  and  ill ;  and  all  other  war  is  but  a  result  and  a  symbol  of 
it.  The  strife  thus  indicated  between  a  Deity  and  a  Devil,  both  subor- 
dinate to  the  unmoved  Eternal,  was  the  Persian  solution  of  the  problem 
of  evil, — their  answer  to  the  staggering  question,  why  pleasure  and  pain, 
benevolence  and  malignity,  are  so  conflictingly  mingled  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  in  the  soul  of  man.  In  the  long  struggle  that  ensued,  Ormuzd 
created  multitudes  of  co-operant  angels  to  assail  his  foe,  stocking  the 
clean  empire  of  Light  with  celestial  allies  of  his  holy  banner,  who  hang 
from  heaven  in  great  numbers,  ready  at  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  man 
to  hie  to  his  aid  and  work  him  a  thousandfold  good.    Ahriman,  like- 


*  ZoroMtriaolM  GUnbenslehre)  m.  807, 898. 
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wise,  created  an  equal  number  of  assistant  demons,  peopling  the  filthy 
domain  of  Darkness  with  counterbalancing  swarms  of  infernal  followers 
of  his  pirate  flag,  who  lurk  at  the  summit  of  hell,  watching  to  snatch 
every  opportunity  to  ply  their  vocation  of  sin  and  ruin.  There  are  such 
hosts  of  these  invisible  antagonists  sown  abroad,  and  incessantly  active, 
that  every  star  is  crowded  and  all  space  teems  with  them.  Each  man  has 
a  good  and  a  bad  angel,  a  ferver  and  a  dev,  who  are  endeavoring  in  every 
manner  to  acquire  control  over  his  conduct  and  possession  of  his  soul. 

The  Persians  curiously  personified  the  source  of  organic  life  in  the 
world  under  the  emblem  of  a  primeval  bull.  In  this  symbolic  beast 
were  packed  the  .seeds  and  germs  of  all  the  creatures  afterwards  to 
people  the  earth.  Ahriman,  to  ruin  the  creation  of  which  this  animal 
was  the  life-medium,  sought  to  kill  him.  He  set  upon  him  two  of  his 
devs,  who  are  called  "  adepts  of  death.''  They  stung  him  in  the  breast, 
and  plagued  him  until  he  died  of  rage.  But,  as  he  was  dying,  from  his 
right  shoulder  sprang  the  androgynal  Kaiomorts,  who  was  the  stock -root 
of  humanity.  His  body  was  made  from  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  to 
which  Ormuzd  added  an  immortal  soul,  and  bathed  him  with  an  elixir 
which  rendered  him  fair  and  glittering  as  a  youth  of  fifteen,  and  would 
have  preserved  him  so  perennially  had  it  not  been  for  the  assaults  of  the 
Evil  One.*  Ahriman,  the  enemy  of  all  life,  determined  to  slay  him,  and 
at  last  accomplished  his  object ;  but,  as  Kaiomorts  fell,  from  his  seed, 
through  the  power  of  Ormuzd,  originated  Meschia  and  Meschiane,  male 
and  female,  the  first  human  pair,  from  whom  all  our  race  have  descended. 
They  would  ne^er  have  died,'^  but  Ahriman^  in  the  guise  of  a  serpent, 
seduced  them,  and  they  sinned  and  fell.  This  account  is  partly  drawn 
from  that  later  treatise,  the  Bundehesh,  whose  mythological  cosmogony 
reminds  us  of  the  Scandinavian  Ymer.  But  we  conceive  it  to  be  strictly 
reliable  as  a  representation  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  in  its  essential 
doctrines;  for  the  earlier  documents,  the  Yasna,  the  Yeshts,  and  the 
Yendidad,  contain  the  same  things  in  obscure  and  undeveloped  ex- 
pressions. They,  too,  make  repeated  mention  of  the  mysterious  bull, 
and  of  Kaiomorts."  They  invariably  represent  death  as  resulting  from 
the  hostility  of  Ahriman.  The  earliest  Avestan  account  of  the  earthly 
condition  of  men  describes  them  as  living  in  a  garden  which  Yima  or 
Jemschid  had  enclosed  at  the  command  of  Onnuzd.^'  During  the  golden 
age  of  his  reign  they  were  fred  from  heat  and  cold,  sickness  and  death. 
"In  the  garden  which  Yima  made  they  led  a  most  beautiful  life,  and 
they  bore  none  of  the  marks  which  Ahriman  has  since  made  upon  men.'' 
But  Ahriman 's  envy  and  hatred  knew  no  rest  until  he  and  his  devs  had, 
by  their  wiles,  broken  into  this  paradise,  betrayed  Yima  and  his  people 
into  falsehood,  and  so,  by  introducing  corruption  into  their  hearts,  put 
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an  end  to  their  glorious  earthly  immortality.  This  view  is  set  forth  in 
the  opening  fargards  of  the  Vendidad ;  and  it  has  been  clearly  illustrated 
in  an  elaborate  contribution  upon  the  "Old  Iranian  Mythology"  by 
Professor  Westergaard.^  Death,  like  all  other  evils,  was  an  after-effect, 
thrust  into  the  purely  good  creation  of  Ormuzd  by  the  cunning  malice 
of  Ahriman.  The  Vendidad,  at  its  commencement,  recounts  the  various 
products  of  Ormuzd's  beneficent  power,  and  adds,  after  each  particular, 
"Thereupon  Ahriman,  who  is  full  of  death,  made  an  opposition  to  the 


same." 


According  to  the  Zoroastrian  modes  of  thought,  what  would  have  been 
thB  fate  of  man  had  Ahriman  not  existed  or  not  interfered  ?  Plainly, 
mankind  would  have  lived  on  forever  in  innocence  and  joy.  They  would 
have  been  blessed  with  all  placid  delights,  exempt  from  hate,  sickness, 
pain,  and  every  other  ill ;  and,  when  the  earth  was  full  of  them,  Ormuzd 
would  have  taken  his  sinless  subjects  to  his  own  realm  of  light  on  high. 
But  when  they  forsook  the  true  service  of  Ormuzd,  falling  into  deceit 
and  defilement,  they  became  subjects  of  Ahriman;  and  he  would  in- 
flict on  them,  as  the  creatures  of  his  hated  rival,  all  the  calamities  in 
his  power,  dissolve  the  masterly  workmanship  of  their  bodies  in  death, 
and  then  take  their  souls  as  prisoners  into  his  own  dark  abode.  "  Had 
Meschia  continued  to  bring  meet  praises,  it  would  have  happened  that 
when  the  time  of  man,  created  pure,  had  come,  his  soul,  created  pure 
and  immortal,  would  immediately  have  gone  to  the  seat  of  bliss. "*^ 
"  Heaven  was  destined  for  man  upon  condition  that  he  was  humble  of  ^ 
heart,  obedient  to  the  law,  and  pure  in  thought,  word,  and  deed."  But  \ 
"  by  believing  the  lies  of  Ahriman  they  became  smners,  and  their  souls 
must  remain  in  his  nether  kingdom  until  the  resurrection  of  their 
bodies."'^  Ahriman's  triumph  thus  culminates  in  the  death  of  man 
and  that  banishment  of  the  disembodied  soul  into  hell  which  takes  the 
place  of  its  originally-intended  reception  into  heaven. 

The  law  of  Ormuzd,  revealed  through  Zoroaster,  furnishes  to  all  who 
faithfully  observe  it  in  purity  of  thought,  speech,  and  action,  "  w^hen  body 
and  soul  have  separated,  attainment  of  paradise  in  the  next  world,"" 
while  the  neglecters  of  it  "will  pass  into  the  dwellingtof  the  devs,"" — 
"  after  death  will  have  no  part  in  paradise,  but  will  occupy  the  place  of 
darkness  destined  for  the  wicked.""  The  third  day  after  death,  the  soul 
advances  upon  "  the  way  created  by  Ormuzd  for  good  and  bad,"  to  be 
examined  as  to  its  conduct.  The  pure  soul  passes  up  from  this  evanescent 
world,  over  the  bridge  Chinevad,  to  the  world  of  Ormuzd,  and  joins  the 
angels.  The  sinful  soul  is  bound  and  led  over  the  way  made  for  the 
godless,  and  finds  its  place  at  the  bottom  of  gloomy  hell.'*     An  Avestan 
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fragment^  and  the  yiraf-Nameh  give  the  same  account,  only  with  more 
picturesque  fulness.  On  the  soaring  bridge  the  soul  meets  Rashne-rast, 
the  angel  of  justice,  who  tries  those  that  present  themselves  before  him. 
If  the  merits  prevail,  a  figure  of  dazzling  substance,  radiating  glory  and 
fragrance,  advances  and  accosts  the  justified  soul,  saying,  "I  am  thy 
good  angel :  I  was  pure  at  the  first,  but  thy  good  deeds  have  made  me 
purer ;"  and  the  happy  one  is  straightway  led  t<x  Paradise.  But  when 
the  vices  outweigh  the  virtues,  a  dark  and  frightful  image,  featured  with 
ugliness  and  exhaling  a  noisome  smell,  meets  the  condemned  soul,  and 
cries,  "  I  am  thy  evil  spirit :  bad  myself,  thy  crimes  have  made  me 
worse."  Then  the  culprit  staggers  on  his  uncertain  foothold,  is  hurled 
from  the  dizzy  causeway,  'and  precipitated  into  the  gulf  which  yawns 
horribly  below.  A  sufficient  reason  for  believing  these  last  details  no 
late  and  foreign  interpolation,  is  that  the  Vendidad  itself  contains  all 
that  is  essential  in  them, — Garotman,  the  heaven  of  Ormuzd,  open  to 
the  pure, — Dutsakh,  the  abode  of  devs,  ready  for  the  wicked, — Chinevad, 
the  bridge  of  ordeal,  upon  which  all  must  enter.'^ 

Some  authors  have  claimed  that  the  ancient  disciples  of  Zoroaster  be- 
lieved in  a  purifying,  intermediate  state  for  the  dead.  Passages  stating 
such  a  doctrine  are  found  in  the  Yeshts,  Sades,  and  in  later  Parsee 
[works.  But  whether  the  translations  we  now  possess  of  these  passages 
are  accurate,  and  whether  the  passages  themselves  are  authoritative  to 
*  establish  the  ancient  prevalence  of  such  a  belief,  we  have  not  yet  the 
(means  for  deciding.  There  was  a  yearly  solemnity,  called  the  "Festival 
/  for  the  Dead," — still  observed  by  the  Parsees, — held  at  the  season  when 
it  was  thought  that  that  portion  of  the  sinful  departed  who  had  ended 
their  penance  were  rais^  from  Dutsakh  to  earth,  from  earth  to  Garot- 
man. Du  Perron  says  that  this  took  place  only  during  the  last  five  days 
of  the  year,  when  the  souls  of  all  the  deceased  sinners  who  were  under- 
going punishment  had  permission  to  leave  their  confinement  and  visit 
their  relatives ;  after  which,  those  not  yet  purified  were  to  return,  but 
those  for  whom  a  sufficient  atonement  had  been  made  were  to  proi^ed 
to  Paradise.  For  proof  that  this  doctrine  was  held,  reference  is  made 
to  the  following  passage,  with  others : — "  During  these  five  days  Ormuzd 
empties  hell.  The  imprisoned  souls  shall  be  freed  from  Ahriman's 
plagues  when  they  pay  penance  and  are  ashamed  of  their  sins ;  and 
they  shall  receive  .a  heavenly  nature ;  the  meritorious  deeds  of  them* 
selves  and  of  their  families  cause  this  liberation:  all  the  rest  must  return 
to  Dutsakh.""  Rhode  thinks  this  was. a  part  of  the  old  Persian  faith, 
and  the  source  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory.^  But, 
whether  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Zoroastrians  regarded  the  whole 
residence  of  the  departed  souls  in  hell  as  temporary. 
The  duration  of  the  present  order  of  the  world  was  fixed  at  twelve 
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thousand  years,  divided  into  four  equal  epochs.  In  the  first  three  thou- 
sand years,  Ormuzd  creates  and  reigns  triumphantly  over  his  empire. 
Through  the  next  cycle,  Ahriman  is  constructing  and  carrying  on  his 
hostile  works.  The  third  epoch  is  occupied  with  a  drawn  battle  between 
the  upper  and  lower  kings  and  their  adherents.  During  the  fourth 
period,  Ahriman  is  to  be  victorious,  and  a  state  of  things  inconceivably 
dreadful  is  to  prevail.  The  brightness  of  all  clear  things  will  be  shrouded, 
the  happiness  of  all  joyful  creatures  be  destroyed,  innocence  disappear, 
religion  be  scoffed  from  the  world,  and  crime,  horror,  and  war  be  ram- 
pant. Famine  will  spread,  pests  and  plagues  stalk  over  the  earth,  and 
showers  of  black  rain  fall.  But  at  last  Ormuzd  will  rise  in  his  might 
and  put  an  end  to  these  awful  scenes.  He  will  send  on  earth  a  savior. 
Sosiosch,  to  deliver  mankind,  to  wind  up  the  final  period  of  time,  and  to 
bring  the  arch-enemy  to  judgment.  At  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  Sosiosch 
the  dead  will  come  forth.  Good,  bad,  indifferent,  all  alike  will  rise,  each 
in  his  order.  Kaiomorts,  the  original  single  ancestor  of  men,  will  be  the 
firstling.  Next,  Meschia  and  Meschiane,  the  primal  parent  pair,  will 
appear.  And  then  the  whole  multitudinous  family  of  mankind  will 
throng  up.  The  genii  of  the  elements  will  render  up  the  sacred  mate- 
rials intrusted  to  them,  and  rebuild  the  decomposed  bodies.  Each  soul 
will  recognise,  and  hapten  to  reoccupy,  its  old  tenement  of  flesh,  now  re- 
newed, improved,  immortalized.  Former  acquaintances  will  then  know 
each  other.  **  Behold,  my  father  1  my  mother  1  my  brother!  xpy  wife  1 — 
they  shall  exclaim."^ 

In  this  exposition  we  have— following  the  guidance  of  Du  Perron, 
Foucher,  Kleuker,  J.  G.  MUller,  and  other  early  scholars  in  this  field — 
attributed  the  doctrine  of  a  general  and  bodily  resurrection  of  the  dead 
to  the  ancient  Zoroastrians.  The  subsequent  researches  of  Bumouf, 
Roth,  and  others,  have  shown  that  several,  at  least,  of  the  passages  which 
Anquetll  supposed  to  teach  such  a  doctrine  were  erroneously  translated 
by  him,  and  do  not  really  contain  it.  And  recently  the  ground  has  been 
often  assumed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  does  not  belong  to 
the  Avesta,  but  is  a  more  modern,  dogma,  derived  by  the  Parsees  from 
the  Jews  or  the  Christians,  and  only  forced  upon  the  old  text  by  mis- 
interpretation through  the  Pehlevt  version  and  the  Parsee  commentary. 
A  question  of  so  grave  importance  demands  careful  examination.  In 
the  absence  of  that  reliable  translation  of  the  entire  original  documents, 
and  that  thorough  elaboration  of  all  the  extant  materials,  which  we  are 
awaiting  from  the  hands  of  Professor  Spiegel,  whose  second  volume  has 
long  been  due,  and  Professor  Westergaard,  whose  second  and  third 
volumes  are  eagerly  looked  for,  we  must  make  the  best  use  of  the  re- 
sources actually  available,  and  then  leave  the  point  in  such  plausible  light 
as  existing  testimony  and  fair  reasoning  can  throw  upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  observed  that,  admitting  the  doctrine 
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to  be  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Avesta,  still,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
belief  was  not  prevalent  when  the  Avesta  was  written.  We  know  that 
the  Christians  of  the  first  two  centuries  believed  a  great  many  things  of 
which  there  is  no  statement  in  the  New  Testament.  Spiegel  holds  that 
the  doctrine  in  debate  is  not  in  the  Avesta,  the  text  of  which  in  its 
present  form  he  thinks  was  written  after  the  time  of  Alexander.*  But 
he  confesses  that  the  resunreetion-theory  was  in  existence  long  before 
that  time.^  Now,  if  the  Avesta,  committed  to  writing  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  at  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is 
known  to  have  been  believed,  contains  no  reference  to  it,  the  same  re- 
lation of  facts  may  just  as  well  have  existed  if  we  date  the  record  seven 
centuries  earlier.  We  possess  only  a  small  and  broken  portion  of  the 
original  Zoroastrian  Scriptures ;  as  Roth  says,  "songs,  invocations,  prayers, 
snatches  of  traditions,  parts  of  a  code, — ^the  shattered  fragments  of  a 
once  stately  building."  If  we  could  recover  the  complete  documents  in 
their  earliest  condition,  it  might  appear  that  the  now  lost  parts  contained 
the  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection  fully  formed.  We  have  many 
explicit  references  to  many  ancient  Zoroastrian  books  no  longer  in 
existence.  For  example,  the  Parsees  have  a  very  early  account  that  the 
Avesta  at  first  consisted  of  twenty-one  Nosks.  Of  these  but  one  has 
been  preserved  complete,  and  small  parts  of  three  or  four  others.  The 
rest  are  utterly  wanting.  The  fifth  Nosk,  whereof  not  any  portion  re- 
mains to  us,  was  called  the  Do-az-ah  Hamast.  It  contained  thirty-two 
chapters,  treating,  among  other  things,  "  of  the  upper  and  nether  world, 
of  the  resurrection,  of  the  bridge Chinevad,  and  of  the  fate  after  death."^ 
If  this  evidence  be  true, — and  we  know  of  no  reason  for  not  crediting 
it, — ^it  is  perfectly  decisive.  But,  at  all  events,  the  absence  from  the 
extant  parts  of  the  Zend-Avesta  of  the  doctrine  under  examination 
would  be  no  proof  that  that  doctrine  was  not  received  when  those  docu- 
ments were  penned. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  unequivocal  assertion  of  Theopompus,  in  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ,  that  the  Magi  taught  the  doctrine  of  a 
general  resurrection.**  "At  the  appointed  epoch  Ahriman  shall  be  sub- 
dued," and  "  men  shall  live  again  and  shall  be  immortal."  And  Diogenes 
adds,  "  Eudemus  of  Rhodes  affirms  the  same  things."  Aristotle  calls 
Ormuzd  Zeus,  and  Ahriman  Haides,  the  Greek  names  respectively  of  the 
lord  of  the  starry  Olympians  above,  and  the  monarch  of  the  Stygian 
ghosts  beneath.  Another  form  also  in  which  the  early  Greek  authors 
betray  their  acquaintance  with  the  Persian  conception  of  a  conflict 
between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  is  in  the  idea^-expressed  by  Xenophon 
in  his  Cyropeedia,  in  the  dialogue  between  Araspes  and  Cyrus-rof  two 

*8tiidieii  fiber  das  Zcnd-Arosta,  in  Zeltrcbrlft  der  Deutwhen  Morgenllndlacheii  OeBeUachaft, 
1855,  band  Ix.  1. 192. 

*  Spiegel,  Aresta,  band  L  8.  Itt.  *f  Babif  tAn,  toI.  i.  pp.  272-274. 
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Bouls  in  man,  one  a  brilliant  efflux  of  good,  the  other  a  dusky  emanation 
of  evil,  each  bearing  the  likeness  of  its  parent.^  Since  we  know  from 
Theopompus  that  certain  conceptions,  illustrated  in  the  Bundehesh  and 
not  contained  in  the  fragmentary  Avestan  books  which  have  reached  us, 
were  actually-received  Zoroastrian  tenets  four  centuries  before  Christ, 
we  are  strongly  supported  in  giving  credence  to  the  doctrinal  statements 
of  that  book  as  affording,  in  spite  of  its  lateness,  a  con-ect  epitome  of 
the  old  Persian  theology. 

Thirdly,  we  are  still  further  warranted  in  admitting  the  antiquity  of 
the  Zoroastriah  system  as  including  the  resurrection-theory,  when  we 
consider  the  internal  harmony  and  organic  connection  of  parts  in  it; 
how  the  doctrines  all  fit  together,  and  imply  each  other,  and  could 
scarcely  have  existed  apart.  Men  were  the  creatures  of  Ormuzd.  They 
should  have  lived  immortally  under  his  favor  and  in  his  realm.  But 
Ahriman,  by  treachery,  obtained  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  them. 
Now,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  period  into  which  the  world-course 
was  divided  by  the  Magian  theory,  as  Theopompus  testifies,  Ormuzd  over- 
comes this  arch-adversary,  will  he  not  rescue  his  own  unfortunate  crea- 
tures from  the  realm  of  darkness  in  which  they  have  been  imprisoned  ? 
When  a  king  storms  an  enemy's  castle,  he  delivers  from  the  dungeons 
his  own  soldiers  who  were  taken  captives  in  a  former  defeat.  The  ex- 
pectation of  a  great  prophet,  Sosiosch,  to  come  and  vanquish  Ahriman 
and  his  swarms,  unquestionably  appears  in  the  A  vesta  itself."^  With  this 
notion,  in  inseparable  union,  the  Parsee  tradition,  running  continuously 
back,  as  is  claimed,  to  a  very  remote  time,  joins  the  doctrine  of  a  general 
resurrection ;  a  doctrine  literally  stated  in  the  Yendidad,''  and  in  many 
other  places  in  the  Avesta,''  where  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  an 
interpolation,  but  only  supposed  so  by  very  questionable  constructive 
inferences.  The  consent  of  intrinsic  ac^'ustment  and  of  historic  evidence 
would,  therefore,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  an  old  Zoroastrian 
dogma.  In  disproof  of  this  conclusion  we  believe  there  is  no  direct 
positive  evidence  whatever,  and  no  infeirential  argument  cogent  enough 
to  produce  conviction. 

There  are  sufficient  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection was  quite  early  adopted  from  the  Persians  by  the  Jews,  not  bor- 
rowed at  a  much  later  time  from  the  Jews  by  the  Parsees.  The  concep- 
tion of  Ahriman,  the  evil  serpent,  bearing  death,  (die  Schlange  Angra- 
mainyus  dcr  voll  Tod  isU)  is  interwrought  from  the  first  throughout  the* 
Zoroastrian  scheme.  In  the  Hebrew  records,  on  the  contrary,  such  an  idea 
appears  but  incidentally,  briefly,  rarely,  and  only  in  the  later  books.  The 
account  of  the  introduction  of  sin  and  death  by  the  serpent  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  dates  from  a  time  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Captivity.    Von  Bohlen,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  says 

>»  Lib.  Ti.  cap.  f .  tect.  41.  »  Spiegel,  ATusta,  ImihI  L  m.  18, 244. 
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the  narratlTe  was  drawn  from  the  Zend-Ayesta.  Kosenmllller,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  passage,  says  the  narrator  had  in  view  the  Zoroas- 
trian  notions  of  the  serpent  Ahriman  and  his  deeds.  Dr.  Martin  Haug— 
an  acute  and  learned  writer,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight, 
as  he  is  the  freshest  scholar  acquainted  with  this  whole  field  in  the  light 
of  all  that  others  have  done-— thinks  it  certain  that  Zoroaster  lived  in  a 
remote  antiquity,  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
He  says  that  Judaism  after  the  exile — and,  through  Judaism,  Christianity 
afterwards — received  an  important  influence  from  Zoroastrianism,  an  in- 
flnence  which,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  angels,  Satan,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  cannot  be  mistaken."*  The  Hebrew  theology  had  no 
demonology,  no  Satan,  until  after  the  residence  at  Babylon.  This  is  ad- 
mitted. Well,  is  not  the  resurrection  a  pendant  to  the  doctrine  of 
Satan  ?  Without  the  idea  of  a  Satan  there  would  be  no  idea  of  a  retri- 
butive banishment  of  souls  into  hell,  and  of  course  no  occasion  for  a 
▼indicating  restoration  of  them  thence  to  their  former  or  a  superior 
state. 

On  this  point  the  theory  of  Rawlinson  is  very  important.  *  He  argues, 
with  various  proofs,  that  the  Dualistic  doctrine  was  a  heresy  which 
broke  out  very  early  among  the  primitive  Aryans,  who  then  were  the 
single  ancestry  of  the  subsequent  Iranians  and  Indians.  This  heresy  was 
forcibly  suppressed.  Its  adherents,  driven  out  of  India,  went  to  Persia, 
and,  after  severe  conflicts  and  final  admixture  with  the  Magians.  there 
established  their  faith.**  The  sole  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  teaching 
the  resurrection  is  in  the  so-called  Book  of  Daniel,  a  book  full  of  Chal- 
dean and  Persian  allusions,  written  less  than  two  centuries  before  Christ, 
long  after  we  know  it  was  a  received  Zoroastrian  tenet,  and  long  after  the 
Hebrews  had  been  exposed  to  the  whole  tide  and  atmosphere  of  the  tri- 
umphant Persian  power.  The  unchangeable  tenacity  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  is  a  proverb.  How  often  the  Hebrew  people  lapsed  into  idolatry, 
accepting  Pagan  gods,  doctrines,  and  ritual,  is  notorious.  And,  in  par- 
ticular, how  completely  subject  they  were  to  Persian  influence  appears 
clearly  in  large  parts  of  the  Biblical  history,  especially  in  the  Books 
of  Esther  and  Ezekiel.  The  origin  of  the  term  Beelzebub,  too,  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  plain.  To  say  that  the  Persians  derived  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  from  the  Jews  seems  to  us  as  arbitrary  as  it 
would  be  to  affirm  that  they  also  borrowed  from  them  the  custom,  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,  of  weeping  for  Tammuz  in  the  gates  of  the  temple. 

In  view  of  the  whole  case  as  it  stands,  until  further  researches  either 
strengthen  it  or  put  a  different  aspect  upon  it,  we  feel  forced  to  think  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  was  a  component  element  in  the 
ancient  Avestan  religion.     A  further  question  of  considerable  interest 


■  Die  Lohre  ZoroMtan  nach  den  elten  liedera  dee  ZendaTeeUu    Zeltachrift  der  MorgenUndlschen 
QcRttadMlt,  band  is.  n.  28(1,  e88-«92. 
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arises  as  to  the  nature  of  this  resurrection, — ^whether  it  was  conceived  as 
physical  or  as  spiritual.  We  have  no  data  to  furnish  a  determinate 
answer.  Plutarch  quotes  from  Theopompus  the  opinion  of  the  Magi, 
that  when,  at  the  subdual  of  Ahriman,  men  are  restored  to  life,  ''they 
will  need  no  nourishment  and  cast  no  shadow."  It  would  appear,  then, 
that  they  must  be  spirits.  The  inference  is  not  reliable ;  for  the  idea 
may  be  that  all  causes  of  decay  will  be  removed,  so  that  no  food  will  be 
necessary  to  supply  the  wasting  processes  which  no  longer  exist ;  and  that 
the  entire  creation  will  be  so  full  of  light  that  a  shadow  will  be  impossible. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  familiar  Persian  conception  of  angels,  both 
good  and  evil,  fervers  and  devs,  and  the  reception  of  departed  souls  into 
their  company,  with  Ormuzd  in  Garotman,  or  with  Ahriman  in  Dutsakh, 
would  exclude  the  belief  in  a  future  bodily  resurrection.  But  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  at  this  day  believe  in  immaterial  angels  and  devils, 
and  in  the  immediate  entrance  of  disembodied  souls  upon  reward  or 
punishment  in  their  society,  and  still  believe  in  their  final  return  to  the 
earth,  and  in  a  restoration  to  them  of  their  former  tabernacles  of  flesh. 
Discordant,  incoherent,  as  the  two  beliefs  may  be,  if  their  coexistence  is 
a  fact  with  cultivated  and  reasonable  people  now,  much  more  was  it  pos- 
sible with  an  undisciplined  and  credulous  populace  three  thousand  years 
in  the  past.  Again,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  indignity  with  which  the 
ancient  Persians  treated  the  dead  body,  refusing  to  bury  it  or  to  bum  it, 
lest  the  earth  or  the  fire  should  be  polluted,  is  incompatible  with  the  sop- 
position  that  they  expected  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  difificult  to  reason  safely  to  any  dogmatic  conclusions  from  the  funeral 
customs  of  a  people.  These  usages  are  so  much  a  matter  of  capricious 
priestly  ritual,  ancestral  tradition,  unreasoning  instinct,  blind  or  morbid 
superstition,  that  any  consistent  doctrinal  construction  is  not  fairly  to  be 
put  upon  them.  Secondly,  the  Zoroastrians  did  not  express  scorn  or 
loathing  for  the  corpse  by  their  manner  of  disposing  of  it.  The  greatest 
pains  were  taken  to  keep  it  from  disgusting  decay,  by  placing  it  in  "  the 
driest,  purest,  openest  place,"  upon  a  summit  where  fresh  winds  blew, 
and  where  certain  beasts  and  birds,  accounted  most  sacred,  might  eat 
the  corruptible  portion:  then  the  clean  bones  were  careiiilly  buried. 
The  dead  body  had  yielded  to  the  hostile  working  of  Ahriman,  and  bo- 
come  his  possession.  The  priests  bore  it  out  on  a  bed  or  a  carpet,  and 
exposed  it  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  demon  was  thus  exorcised; 
and  the  body  became  further  purified  in  being  eaten  by  the  sacred 
animals,  and  no  putrescence  was  left  to  contaminate  earth,  water,  or 
fire."^  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  modem  Parsees  dispose 
of  their  dead  in  exactly  the  same  manner  depicted  in  the  earliest 
accounts ;  yet  they  zealously  hold  to  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  body. 
If  the  giving  of  the  flesh  to  the  dog  and  the  vulture  in  their  case 
exists  with  this  belief,  it  may  have  done  so  with  their  ancestors  before 

»  Spiegel,  AresU,  «.  82, 104, 100^  111,  122. 
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Nebuchadnezzar  swept  the  Jews  to  Babylon.  Finally,  it  is  quite  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  old  Persian  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  did  in- 
clude the  physical  body,  when  we  recollect  that  in  the  Zoroastrian 
scheme  of  thought  there  is  no  hostility  to  matter  or  to  Earthly  life,  but 
all  is  regarded  as  pure  and  good  except  so  far  as  the  serpent  Ahriman 
has  introduced  evil.  The  expulsion  of  Hhis  evil  with  his  ultimate  over- 
throw, the  restoration  of  all  as  it  was  at  first,  in  purity,  gladness,  and 
eternal  life,  would  be  the  obvious  and  consistent  carrying  out  of  the  sys- 
tem. Hatred  of  earthly  life,  contempt  for  the  flesh,  the  notion  of  an 
essential  and  irreconcilable  warfare  of  soul  against  body,  are  Brahmanic 
and  Manichsean,  not  Zoroastrian.  Still,  the  ground-plan  and  style  of 
thought  may  not  have  been  consistently  adhered  to.  The  expectation 
that  the  very  same  body  would  be  restored  was  known  to  the  Jews  a  cen- 
tury or  two  before  Christ.  One  of  the  martyrs  whose  history  is  told  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  in  the  agonies  of  death  plucked  out  his 
own  bowels,  and  called  on  the  Lord  to  restore  them  to  him  again  at  the 
resurrection.  Considering  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body  as  a 
sensuous  burden  on  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of  the  soul,  it  may  have 
been  a  later  development  originating  with  the  Jews.  But  it  seems  to  us 
decidedly  more  probable  that  the  Magi  held  it  as  a  part  of  their  creed 
before  they  came  in  contact  with  the  children  of  Israel.  Such  an  opinion 
may  be  modestly  held  until  further  information  is  afforded'^or  some  new 
and  fatal  objection  brought. 

After  this  resurrection  a  thorough  separation  will  be  made  of  the  good 
from  the  bad.  "  Father  shall  be  divided  from  child,  sister  from  brother, 
friend  from  friend.  The  innocent  one  shall  weep  over  the  guilty  one,  the 
guilty  one  shall  weep  for  himself.  Of  two  sisters  one  shall  be  pure,  one 
corrupt:  they  shall  be  treated  according  to  their  deeds.""  Those  who 
have  not,  in  the  intermediate  state,  fully  expiated  their  sins,  will,  in 
sight  of  the  whole  creation,  be  remanded  to  the  pit  of  punishment.  But 
the  author  of  evil  shall  not  exult  over  them  forever.  Their  prison-house 
will  soon  be  thrown  open.  The  pangs  of  three  terrible  days  and  nights, 
equal  to  the  agonies  of  nine  thousand  years,  will  purify  all,  even  the 
worst  of  the  demons.  The  anguished  cry  of  the  damned,  as  they  writhe 
in  the  lurid  caldron  of  torture,  rising  to  heaven,  will  find  pity  in  the  soul 
of  Ormuzd,  and  he  will  release  them  from  their  sufferings.  A  blazing 
star,  the  comet  Gurtzscher,  will  fall  upon  tke  earth.  In  the  heat  of  its 
conflagration,  great  and  small  mountains  will  melt  and  flow  together  as 
liquid  metal.  Through  this  glowing  flood  all  human  kind  must  pass.  To 
the  righteous  it  will  prove  as  a  pleasant  bath,  of  the  temperature  of  milk ; 
but  on  the  wicked' the  flame  will  inflict  terrific  pain.  Ahriman  will  run 
up  and  down  Chinevad  in  the  perplexities  of  anguish  and  despair.  The 
earth-wide  stream  of  fire,  flowing  on,  will  cleanse  every  spot  and  every 
thing.    Even  the  loathsome  realm  of  darkness  and  torment  shall  be  bur- 


>*  WindiflclitiMnn  ha^  now  (1803)  folly  prored  this,  In  hli  Zoroastrlsche  StudJen.    Spiegel  franlcly 
arovs  it  -  ATetta,  band  lii.,  dnldtung,  i.  Ixzy.  'f  Bhode,  Ueilige  8a^  dee  Zendvolki,  •.  467. 
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nished  and  made  a  part  of  the  all-inclusive  Paradise.  Abriman  himself, 
reclaimed  to  virtue,  replenished  with  primal  light,  abjuring  the  memories 
of  his  envious  ways,  and  furling  thenceforth  the  sable  standard  of  his  re- 
bellion, shall  become  a  ministering  spirit  of  the  Most  High,  and,  together 
with  Ormuzd,  chant  the  praises  of  Time-without-Bounds.  All  darkness, 
falsehood,  suffering,  shall  flee  utterly  away,  and  the  whole  universe  be 
filled  by  the  illumination  of  good  spirits  blessed  with  fruitions  of  eternal 
delight.    In  regard  to  the  fate  of  man, — 

8ach  ore  the  paraUei  Zartnsht  addreas'd 
To  lran*0  fidtb,  In  the  andent  Zend-Ayett 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

HBBREW  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

On  the  one  extreme,  a  large  majority  of  Christian  scholars  have  asserted 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  retributive  immortality  is  clearly  taught  through- 
out the  Old  Testament.  Able  writers,  like  Bishop  Warburton,  have  main- 
tained, on  the  other  extreme,  that  it  says  nothing  whatever  about  a 
future  life,  but  rather  implies  the  total  and  eternal  end  of  men  in  death. 
But  the  most  judicious,  trustworthy  critics  hold  an  intermediate 
position,  and  affirm  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  show  a  general  belief  iii 
the  separate  existence  of  the  spirit,  not  indeed  as  experiencing  rewards 
and  punishments,  but  as  surviving  in  the  common  silence  and  gloom  of 
the  under-world,  a  desolate  empire  of  darkness  yawning  beneath  all 
graves  and  peopled  with  dream-like  ghosts.^ 

A  number  of  in>portan.t  passages  have  been  cited  from  different  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  advocates  of  the  view  first  mentioned 
above.  It  will  be  well  for  us  to  notice  these  and  their  misuse  before  pro- 
ceedings &rther.. 

The  translation  of  Enoch  has  been  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  the  im- 
mortality of  mjEtn.  It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Priestley  should  suggest,  as  the 
probable  fact,  so  sheer  and  baseless  a  hypothesis  as  he  does  in  his  notes 
upon  the  Book  of  Genesis.  He  says,  '*  Enoch  was  probably  a  prophet 
authorized  to  announce  the  reality  of  another  life  after  this;  and  he 
might  be  removed  into  it  without  dying,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
his  doctrine.''  The  gross  materialism  of  this  supposition,  and  the  failure 
of  God's,  design  which  it  implies,  are  a.  sufficient  refutation  of  it.     And, 

I  Bopttdier,  De  Inferie  Rebneqne  poet  mortem  Aitiirif  ex  Hebneorum  et  OnBeoram  Qpinionlboe. 
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besides  the  utter  unlikelihood  of  the  thought,  it  is  entirely  destitute  of 
support  in  the  premises.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  many  strange 
things  to  be  found  in  Warburton's  argimient  for  the  Diving  Legation  of 
Moses — an  argument  marked,  as  is  well  known,  by  profound  erudition, 
and,  in  many  respects,  by  consummate  ability — ^is  the  use  he  makes  of 
this  account  to  prove  that  Moses  believed  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
but  purposely  obscured  the  fact  from  which  it  might  be  drawn  by  the 
people,  in  order  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  his  doctrine  of  the  tem- 
poral special  providence  of  Jehovah  over  the  Jewish  nation.  Such  a 
course  is  inconsistent  with  sound  morality,  much  more  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  inspired  prophet  of  God. 

The  only  history  we  have  of  Enoch  is  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows: — ''And  Enoch  walked 
with  God  during  his  appointed  years ;  and  then  he  was  not,  for  God  took 
him."  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  following  the  example 
of  those  Rabbins  who,  several  centuries  before  his  time,  began  to  give 
mystical  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  infers  from  this  statement  that 
Enoch  was  borne  into  heaven  without  tasting  death.  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  who  the  author  of  that  epistle  was ;  and,  whoever  he  was, 
his  opinion,  of  course,  can  have  no  authority  upon  a  subject  of  criticism 
like  this.  Replying  to  the  supposititious  argument  furnished  by  this  pass- 
age, we  say.  Take  the  account  as  it  reads,  and  it  neither  asserts  nor  im- 
plies the  idea  commonly  held  concerning  it.  It  says  nothing  about 
translation  or  immortality;  nor  can  any  thing  of  the  kind  be  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  it.  Its  plain  meaning  la  no  more  nor  less  than 
this :  Enoch  lived  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  fearing  God  and 
keeping  his  commandments,  and  then  he  died.  Many  of  the  Rabbins,  fond 
as  they  are  of  finding  in  the  Pentateuch  the  doctrine  of  future  blessed- 
ness for  the  good,  interpret  this  narrative  as  only  signifying  an  immature 
death;  for  Enoch,  it  will  be  recollected,  reached  but  about  half  the  ave- 
n^ge  age  of  the  others  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  chapter.  Had 
this  occurrence  been  intended  as  the  revelation  of  a  truth,  it  would  have 
been  fully  and  clearly  stated ;  otherwise  it  could  not  answer  any  purpose. 
As  Le  Clerc  observes,  '*  If  the  writer  believed  so  important  a  £act  as  that 
Enoch  was  immortal,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  relates  it  as  secretly  and  ob- 
scurely as  if  he  wished  to  hide  it."  But,  finally,  even  admitting  that  the 
account  is  to  be  regarded  as  teaching  literally  that  God  took  Enoch,  it  by 
no  means  proves  a  revelation  of  the  doctrine  of  general  immortality.  It 
does  not  show  that  anybody  else  would  ever  be  translated  or  would  in 
any  way  enter  upon  a  future  state  of  existence.  It  is  not  put  forth  as  a 
revelation ;  it  says  nothing  whatever  concerning  a  revelation.  It  seems 
to  mean  either  that  Enoch  suddenly  died,  or  that  he  disappeared,  nobody 
knew  whither.  But,  if  it  really  means  that  God  took  him  into  heaven, 
it  is  more  natural  to  think  that  that  was  done  as  a  special  favor  th^n 
as  a  sign  of  what  awaited  others.  No  general  cause  is  stated,  no  ^odnse- 
quence  deduced,  no  principle  laid  down,  no  reflection  added.    How. 
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then,  can  it  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  for  man  is  revealed 
by  it  or  implicated  in  it  ? 

The  removal  of  Elgah  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  of  which  we  read  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  miraculous  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  faithful  servants  of 
Jehovah  were  to  be  rewarded  with  a  life  in  the  heavens.  The  author  of 
this  book  is  not  known,  and  can  hardly  be  guessed  at  with  any  degree  of 
plausibility.  It  was  unquestionably  written,  or  rather  compiled,  a  long 
time — ^probably  several  hundred  years— «fter  the  prophets  whose  won- 
derful adventures  it  recounts  had  passed  away.  The  internal  evidence  is 
sufficient,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  to  demonstrate  that  the  book  is 
for  the  most  part  a  collection  of  traditions.  This  characteristic  applies 
with  particular  force  to  the  ascension  of  Elijah.  But  grant  the  literal 
truth  of  the  account:  it  will  not  prove  the  point  in  support  of  which  it  is 
advanced,  because  it  does  not  purport  to  have  been  done  as  a  revelation 
of  the  doctrine  in  question,  nor  did  it  in  any  way  answer  the  purpose  of 
such  a  revelation.  So  far  from  this,  in  fact,  it  does  not  seem  even  to  have 
suggested  the  bare  idea  of  another  state  of  existence  in  a  single  instance. 
For  when  Elisha  returned  without  Elijah,  and  told  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets at  Jericho  that  h\»  master  had  gone  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire, — ^which 
event  they  knew  beforehand  was  going  to  happen, — ^they,  instead  of  ask- 
ing the  particulars  or  exulting  over  the  revelation  of  a  life  in  heaven, 
calmly  said  to  him,  '*  Behold,  there  be  with  thy  servants  fifty  sons  of 
strength :  let  them  go,  we  pray  thee,  and  seek  for  Elijah,  lest  perad ven- 
ture a  whirlwind,  the  blast  of  the  Lord,  hath  caught  him  up  and  cast 
him  upon  one  of  the  mountains  or  into  one  of  the  valleys.  And  he  said. 
Ye  shall  not  send.  But  when  they  urged  him  till  he  was  ashamed,  he 
said,  Send."  This  is  all  that  is  told  us.  Had  it  occurred  as  is  stated,  it 
would  not  so  easily  have  passed  from  notice,  but  mighty  inferences, 
never  to  be  forgotten,  would  have  been  drawn  from  it  at  once.  The 
story  as  it  stands  reminds  one  of  the  closing  scene  in  the  career  of 
Romulus,  speaking  of  whom  the  historians  say,  '*  In  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  reviewing  an  army,  a  tempest  arose,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  was  suddenly  snatched  from  the  eyes  of  men.  Hence 
some  thought  he  was  killed  by  the  senators,  others,  that  he  was  borne 
aloft  to  the  gods."'  If  the  ascension  of  El^ah  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire 
did  really  take  place,  and  if  the  books  held  by  the  Jews  as  inspired  and 
sacred  contained  a  history  of  it  at  the  time  of  our  Savior,  it  is  certainly 
singular  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  apostles  allude  to  it  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  a  future  life. 

The  miracles  performed  by  El\jah  and  by  Elisha  in  restoring  the  dead 
children  to  life — ^related  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of 
Kings  and  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book — are  often  cited  in 
proof  of  the  position  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  revealed  in  the 
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Old  Testament.  The  narration  of  these  events  is  found  in  a  record  of 
unknovrn  authorship.  The  mode  in  which  the  miracles  were  effected, 
if  they  were  miracles, — ^the  prophet  measuring  himself  upon  the  child, 
his  eyes  upon  his  eyes,  his  mouth  upon  his  mouth,  his  hands  upon  his 
hands,  and  in  one  case  the  child  sneezing  seven  times, — ^looks  dubious. 
The  two  accounts  so  closely  resemble  each  other  as  to  cast  still  greater 
suspicion  upon  both.  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  and  even 
fully  granting  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  they  do  not  touch  the  real  con- 
troversy,— ^namely,  whether  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed 
doctrine  of  a  conscious  immortality  or  of  a  future  retribution.  The  pro- 
phet said,  **  0  Lord  my  God,  let  this  child's  soul,  I  pray  thee,  come  into 
his  inward  parts  again.''  "  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  Elijah,  and 
the  soul  of  the  child  came  into  him  again,  and  he  revived."  Now,  the 
most  this  can  show  is  that  the  child's  soul  was  then  existing  in  a  separate 
state.  It  does  not  prove  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  nor  that  it  was  ex- 
perieBcing  retribution,  nor  even  that  it  was  conscious.  And  we  do  not 
deny  that  the  ancient  Jews  believed  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  retained 
a  nerveless,  shadowy  being  in  the  solemn  vaults  of  the  under-world.  The 
Hebrew  word  rendered  soul  in  the  text  is  susceptible  of  three  meanings : 
first,  the  shade,  which,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  is  gathered  to  its 
fathers  in  t&e  great  subterranean  congregation ;  second,  the  breath  of  a 
person,  used  as  synonymous  with  his  life;  third,  a  part  of  the  vital  breath 
of  God,  which  the  Hebrews  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  life  of  all 
creatures,  and  the  withdrawing  of  which  they  supposed  was  the  cause  of 
death.  It  is  clear  that  neither  of  these  meanings  can  prove  any  thing  in 
regard  to  the  real  point  at  issue, — ^that  is,  concerning  a  future  life  of 
rewards  and  punishments. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  brought  to  supjK>rt  the  proposition 
which  we  are  combating — at  least,  so  considered  by  nearly  all  the  Rabbins, 
and  by  not  a  few  modem  critics — ^is  the  account  of  the  vivifi cation  of  the 
dead  recorded  in  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  The 
prophet  **  was  carried  in  the  spirit  of  Jehovah" — that  is,  mentally,  in  a 
prophetic  ecstasy — ^into  a  valley  full  of  dry  bones.  '*The  bones  came 
together,  the  flesh  grew  on  them,  the  breath  came  Into  them,  and  they 
*  lived  and  stood  on  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army."  It  should  first 
be  observed  that  this  account  is  not  given  as  an  actual  occurrence,  but, 
after  the  manner  of  Ezekiel,  as  a  prophetic  vision  nyeant  to  symbolize 
something.  Now,  of  what  was  it  intended  as  the  symbol  ? — a  doctrine,  or 
a  coming  event  ? — a  general  truth  to  enlighten  and  guide  uncertain  men, 
or  an  approaching  deliverance  to  console  and  encourage  the  desponding 
Jews  ?  It  is  fair  to  let  the  prophet  be  his  own  interpreter,  without  aid 
from  the  glosses  of  prejudiced  theorizes.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  at  this  time  the  prophet  and  his  countrymen  were  bearing  the 
grievous  burden  of  bondage  in  a  foreign  nation.  "  And  Jehovah  said  to 
me.  Son  of  man,  these  bones  denote  the  whole  house  of  Israel.  Behold, 
they  say.  Our  bones  are  dried,  and  our  hope  is  lost,  and  we  are  cut  off." 
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This  plainly  denotes  their  present  suffering  in  the  Babylonish  captivil^, 
and  their  despair  of  being  delivered  from  it.  "  Therefore  prophesy,  and 
say  to  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  will  open  your 
graves  and  cause  you  to  oome  up  out  of  your  graves,  0  my  people,  and 
bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel."  That  is,  I  will  rescue  you  from  your 
slavery  and  restore  you  to  freedom  in  your  own  land.  The  dry  bones 
and  their  subsequent  vivification,  therefore,  clearly  symbolize  the  misery 
of  the  Israelites  and  their  speedy  restoration  to  happiness.  Death  is  fre- 
quently used  in  a  figurative  sense  to  denote  misery,  and  life  to  signify 
happiness.  But  those  who  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
is  taught  as  a  revealed  truth  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  not  willing  to 
let  this  passage  pass  so  easily.  Mr.  Barnes  says,  "  The  illustration  proves 
that  the  doctrine  was  one  with  wbidh  the  people  were  familiar."  Jerome 
states  the  argument  more  fully,  thus : — **  A  similitude  drawn  from  the 
resurrection,  to  foreshadow  the  restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel,  would 
never  hi^ve  been  employed  unless  the  resurrection  itself  were  believed  to 
be  a  fact  of  future  occurrence ;  for  no  one  thinks  of  confirming  what  is 
uncertain  by  what  has  no  existence." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reply  to  these  objections  with  convincing  force. 
First,  the  vision  was  not  used  as  proof  or  confirmation,  but  as  symbol 
and  prophecy.  Secondly,  the  use  of  any  thing  as  an  illustration  doet  by 
no  means  imply  that  it  is  commonly  believed  as  a  fact.  For  instance,  we 
are  told  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges  that  Jotham  related 
an  allegory  to  the  people  as  an  illustration  of  their  conduct  in  choosing 
a  king,  saying,  '*The  trees  once  on  a  time  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king 
over  them ;  and  they  said  to  the  olive-tree,  Come  thou  and  reign  over 
us;" — and  so  on.  Does  it  follow  that  at  that  time  it  was  a  common 
belief  that  the  trees  actually  went  forth  occasionally  to  choose  them  a 
king  7  Thirdly,  if  a  given  thing  is  generally  believed  as  a  fitct,  a  person 
who  uses  it  expressly  as  a  symbol,  of  course  does  not  thereby  give  his 
sanction  to  it  as  a  fact.  And  if  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
was  generally  entertained  at  the  time  of  the  prophet,  its  origin  is  not 
implied,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  or 
even  a  true  doctrine.  Finally,  there  is  one  consideration  whieh  shows 
conclusively  that  this  vision  was  never  intended  to  typify  the  resurreo-* 
tion ;  namely,  that  it  has  nothing  corresponding  to  the  most  essential 
part  of  that  doctrine.  When  the  bones  have  come  together  and  are 
covered  with  flesh,  God  does  not  call  up  the  departed  spirits  of  these 
bodies  from  Sheol,  does  not  bring  back  the  vanished  lives  to  animate 
their  former  tabernacles,  now  miraculously  renewed.  No:  he  but 
breathes  on  them  with  his  vivifying  breath,  and  straightway  they  live 
and  move.  This  is  not  a  resuif  ection,  but  a  hew  creation.  The  common 
idea  of  a  bodily  restoration  implies — and,  that  any  just  retribution  be 
compatible  with  it,  it  necessarily  implies — ^the  vivification  of  the  dead 
frame,  not  by  the  introduction  of  new  life,  but  by  the  reinstalment  of 
the  very  same  life  or  spirit,  the  identical  consciousness  that  before  ani- 
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mated  it.  Such  is  not  represented  as  being  the  case  in  Ezekiel's  vision 
of  the  valley  of  dry  bones.  That  vision  had  no  reference  to  the  future 
state. 

In  this  connection,  the  revelation  made  by  the  angel  in  his  prophecy, 
recorded  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  concerning  the 
things  which  should  happen  in  the  Messianic  times,  must  not  be  i^assed 
without  notice.  It  reads  as  follows : — "  And  many  of  the  sleepers  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground  shall  awake,  those  to  life  everlasting,  and  these  to 
shame,  to  contempt  everlasting.  And  they  that  are  wise  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness, as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  No  one  can  deny  that  a  judg- 
mentp  in  which  reward  and  punishment  shall  be  distributed  according  to 
merit,  is  here  clearly  foretold.  The  meaning  of  the  text,  taken  with  the 
connection,  is,  that  when  the  Messiah  appears  and  establishes  his  king- 
dom the  righteous  shall  enjoy  a  bodily  resurrection  upon  the  earth  to 
honor  and  happiness,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  left  below  in  darkness 
and  death.'  This  seems  to  imply,  fairly  enough,  that  until  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  none  of  the  dead  existed  consciously  in  a  state  of 
retribution.  The  doctrine  of  the  passage,  as  is  well  known,  was  held  by 
some  of  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and,  less 
distinctly,  for  about  two  centuries  previous.  Before  that  time  no  traces 
of  it  can  be  found  in  their  history.  Now,  had  a  doctrine  of  such  intense 
interest  and  of  such  vast  importance  as  this  been  a  matter  of  revelation, 
it  seems  hardly  possible  that  it  should  have  been  confined  to  one  brief 
and  solitary  text,  that  it  should  have  flashed  up  for  a  single  moment  so 
brilliantly,  and  then  vanished  for  three  or  four  centuries  in  utter  dark- 
ness. Furthermore,  nearly  one-half  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  written  in 
the  Chaldee  tongue,  and  the  other  half  in  the  Hebrew, — vindicating  that 
it  had  two  authors,  who  wrote  their  respective  portions  at  different 
periods.  Its  critical  and  minute  details  of  events  are  history  rather  than 
prophecy.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  was  undoubtedly  written  as  late 
as  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Christ,  long  after  the  awful 
simplicity  and  solitude  of  the  original  Hebrew  theology  had  been  marred 
and  corrupted  by  an  intermixture  of  the  doctrines  of  those  heathen 
nations  with  whom  the  Jews  had  been  often  brought  in  contact.  Such 
being  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  text  is  evidently  without  force  to  prove 
a  divine  revelation  of  the  doctrine  it  teaches. 
•  In  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  Jesus  says  to 
the  Sadducees,  '*  But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye 
not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?  God  is  not 
the  (rod  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.''  The  passage  to  which  reference 
IB  made  is  written  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  Savior's  argument,  the  extent  of  meaning 


*  Wood,  The  Last  Things,  p.  4& 
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it  had  in  his  mind,  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  attributed  by  it  to 
Moses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  first  the  definite  purpose  he 
had  in  view  in  his  reply  to  the  Sadducees,  and  how  he  proposed  to 
accomplish  it.  We  shall  find  that  the  use  he  made  of  the  text  does  not 
imply  that  Moses  had  the  slightest  idea  of  any.  sort  of  future  life  for 
man,  much  less  of  an  immortal  life  of  blessedness  for  the  good  and  of 
suffering  for  the  bad.  We  should  suppose,  beforehand,  that  such  would 
be  the  case,  since  upon  examining  the  declaration  cited,  with  its  con- 
text, we  find  it  to  be  simply  a  statement  made  by  Jehovah  explaining 
who  he  was, — that  he  was  the  ancient  national  guardian  of  the  Jews,  the 
Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  This  does  not  seem  to  contain 
the  most  dbtant  allusion  to  the  immortality  of  man,  or  to  have  suggested 
any  such  thought  to  the  mind  of  Moses.  It  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood from  the  outset  that  Jesus  did  not  quote  this  passage  from  the 
Pentateuch  as  proving  any  thing  of  itself,  or  as  enabling  him  to  prove 
any  thing  by  it  directly,  but  as  being  of  acknowledged  authority  to 
the  Sadducees  themselves,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  process  of  reasoning.  The 
purpose  he  had  in  view,  plainly,  was  to  convince  the  Sadducees  either  of 
the  possibility  or  of  the  actuality  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead: — iiB 
possibility,  if  we  assume  that  by  resurrection  he  meant  the  Jewish  doc- 
trine of  a  material  restoration,  the  reunion  of  soul  and  body ;  its  actual- 
ity, if  we  suppose  he  meant  the  conscious  immortality  of  the  soul 
separate  from  the  body.  If  the  resurrection  was  physical,  Christ  demon- 
strates to  the  Sadducees  its  possibility,  by  refuting  the  false  notion 
upon  which  they  based  their  denial  of  it.  They  said.  The  resurrection 
of  the  body  is  impossible,  because  the  principle  of  life,  the  conscious- 
ness, has  utterly  perished,  and  the  body  cannot  live  alone.  He  replied, 
It  is  possible,  because  the  soul  has  an  existence  separate  from  the  body, 
and,  consequently,  may  be  reunited  to  it.  You  admit  that  Jehovah 
said,  after  they  were  dead,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob : 
but  he  is  the  God  of  the  living,  and  not  of  the  dead,  for  all  live  unto 
him.  You  must  confess  this.  The  soul,  then,  survives  the  body,  and  a 
resurrection  is  possible.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  implies  nothing  concern- 
ing the  nature  or  duration  of  the  separate  existence,  but  merely  the  fact 
of  it.  But,  if  Christ  meant  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead^-as  we  think 
he  did — the  introduction  of  the  disembodied  and  conscious  soul  into  a 
state  of  eternal  blessedness,  the  Sadducees  denied  its  reality  by  main- 
taining that  no  such  thing  as  a  soul  existed  after  bodily  dissolution.  He 
then  proved  to  them  its  reality  in  the  following  manner.  You  believe — 
for  Moses,  to  whose  authority  you  implicitly  bow,  relates  it — that  God 
said,  **  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  and  this,  long  after 
they  died.  But  evidently  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  God  of  that  which 
does  not  exist :  therefore  their  souls  must  have  been  still  alive.  And  if 
Jehovah  was  emphatically  their  God,  their  friend,  of  course  he  will  show 
them  his  loving-kindness.  They  are,  then,  in  a  conscious  state  of  blessed- 
ness.    The  Savior  does  not  imply  that  Grod  said  so  much  in  substance. 
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nor  that  Moses  intended  to  teach,  or  even  knew,  any  thing  like  it,  but 
that,  by  adding  to  the  passage  cited  a  premise  of  his  own,  which  his 
hearers  granted  to  be  true,  he  could  deduce  so  much  from  it  by  a  train 
of  new  and  unanswerable  reasoning.  His  opponents  were  compelled  to 
admit  the  legitimacy  of  his  argument,  and,  impressed  by  its  surpassing 
beaaty  and  force,  were  silenced,  if  not  convinced.  The  credit  of  this 
cogent  proof  of  human  immortality,  namely,  that  God's  love  for  man  is  a 
pledge  and  warrant  of  his  eternal  blessedness — a  proof  whose  originality 
and  significance  set  it  far  beyond  all  parallel — is  due  to  the  dim  gropings 
of  no  Hebrew  prophet,  but  to  the  inspired  insight  of  the  great  Founder 
of  Christianity. 

The  various  passages  yet  unnoticed  which  purport  to  have  been  uttered 
by  Jehovah  or  at  his  command,  and  which  are  urged  to  show  that  the 
reality  of  a  retributive  life  after  death  is  a  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Old 
Testament,  will  be  found,  upon  critical  examination,  either  to  owe  their 
entire  relevant  force  to  mistranslation,  or  to  be  fairly  refuted  by  the 
reasonings  already  advanced.  Professor  Stuart  admits  that  he  finds  only 
one  consideration  to  show  that  Moses  had  any  idea  of  a  future  retribu- 
tion ;  and  that  is,  that  the  Egyptians  expressly  believed  it;  and  he  is  not 
able  to  comprehend  how  Moses,  who  dwelt  so  long  among  them,  should 
be  ignorant  of  it.^  The  reasoning  is  obviously  inconsequential.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  Egyptians  held  this  doctrine  in  the  time  of  Moses :  it 
may  have  prevailed  among  them  before  or  after,  and  not  during,  that 
period.  If  they  believed  it  at  that  time,  it  may  have  been  an  esoteric 
doctrine,  with  which  he  did  not  become  acquainted.  If  they  believed 
it,  and  he  knew  it,  he  might  have  classed  it  with  other  heathen  doctrines, 
and  supposed  it  false.  And,  even  if  he  himself  believed  it,  he  might 
possibly  not  have  inculcated  it  upon  the  Israelites ;  and  the  question  is, 
what  he  did  actually  teach,  not  what  he  knew. 

The  opinions  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Savior  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  point  in  hand,  because  they  were  acquired  at  a  later  period 
than  that  of  the  writing  of  the  records  we  are  now  considering.  They 
were  formed,  and  gradually  grew  in  consistency  and  favor,  either  by  the 
natural  progress  of  thought  among  the  Jews  themselves,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, by  a  blending  of  the  intimations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with 
Gentile  speculations, — ^the  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians,  Hindus,  and  Per- 
sians. We  leave  this  portion  of  the  subject,  then,  with  the  following 
proposition.  In  the  canonic  books  of  the  Old  Dispensation  there  is 
not  a  single  genuine  text,  claiming  to  come  from  God,  which  teaches 
explicitly  any  doctrine  whatever  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.*  That  doc- 
trine as  it  existed  among  the  Jews  was  no  part  of  their  pure  religion,  but 
was  a  part  of  their  philosophy.  It  did  not,  as  they  held  it,  imply  any 
thing  like  our  present  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  reaping  in  the 
spiritual  world  what  it  has  sowed  in  the  physical.    It  simply  declared 

« 
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the  existence  of  human  ghosts  amidst  unbroken  gloom  and  stiUneas  in 
the  cavernous  depths  of  the  earth,  without  reward,  without  punishment^ 
without  employment,  scarcely  with  oonsciousnesSy^-as  will  immediatdy 
appear. 

We  proceed  to  the  second  general  division  of  the  subject.  What  does 
the  Old  .Testament,  apart  from  the  revelation  claimed  to  be  contained 
in  it,  and  regarding  only  those  portions  of  it  which  are  confessedly  a  col- 
lection of  the  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy  of  the  Hebrews,  intimate 
concerning  a  fiiture  state  of  existence  ?  Examining  these  writings  with 
an  unbiassed  mind,  we  discover  that  in  different  portions  of  them  there 
are  large  variations  and  opposition  of  opinion.  In  some  books  we  trace 
an  undoubting  belief  in  certain  rude  notions  of  the  fiiture  condition  of 
souls;  in  other  books  we  encounter  unqualified  denials  of  every  such 
thought.  ''Man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not,''  sighs  the  despairing  Job. 
"  The  dead  cannot  praise  God,  neither  any  that  go  down  into  darkness," 
wails  the  repining  Psalmist.  "AH  go  to  one  place,"  and  "the  dead 
know  not  any  thing,''  asserts  the  disbelieving  Preacher.  These  inconsifl- 
tencies  we  shall  not  stop  to  point  out  and  comment  upon.  They  are 
immaterial  to  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  bring  together,  in  their 
general  agreement,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Hebrew  ideas  on  this 
subject. 

The  separate  exidtence  of  the  soul  is  necessarily  implied  by  the  dis- 
tinction the  Hebrews  made  between  the  grave,  or  sepulchre,  and  the 
under-world,  or  abode  of  shades.  The  Hebrew  words  her  and  keher  mean 
simply  the  narrow  place  in  which  the  dead  body  is  buried ;  while  l&ieol 
represents  an  immense  cavern  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  where  the 
ghosts  of  the  deceased  are  assembled.  When  the  patriarch  was  told 
that  his  son  Joseph  was  slain  by  wild  beasts,  he  cried  aloud,  in  bitter 
sorrow,  "  I  will  go  down  to  Sheol  unto  my  son,  mourning."  He  did  not 
expect  to  meet  -Joseph  in  the  grave;  for  he  supposed  his  body  torn  in 
pieces  and  scattered  in  the  wilderness,  not  laid  in  tlie  family  tomb.  The 
dead  are  said  to  be  "gathered  to  their  people,"  or  to  "sleep  with  their 
ikthers,"  and  this  whether  they  are  interred  in  the  same  place  or  in  a 
remote  region.  It  is  written,  "  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  people,"  notwithstanding  his  body  was  laid  in  a  cave 
in  the  field  of  Machpelah,  close  by  Hebron,  while  his  people  were  buried 
in  Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia.  "  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died,  and 
was  gathered  unto  his  people ;"  and  then  we  read,  as  if  it  were  done 
afterwards,  "  His  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau,  buried  him."  These  instances 
might  be  'multiplied.  They  prove  that  "to  be  gathered  unto  one's 
fathers"  means  to  descend  into  Sheol  and  join  there  the  hosts  of  the  de- 
parted. A  belief  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  also  involved  in 
the  belief  in  necromancy,  or  divination,  the  prevalence  of  which  is 
shown  by  the  stern  laws  against  those  who  engaged  in  its  unhallowed 
rites,  and  by  the  history  of  the  witch  of  Endor.  She,  it  is  said,  by 
magical  spells  evoked  the  shade  of  old  Samuel  from  below.     It  must 
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have  been  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  that  was  supposed  to  rise ;  for  his 
body  was  buried  at  Eamah,  more  than  sixty  miles  from  Endor.  The 
faith  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  shown, 
furthermore,  by  the  fact  that  the  language  they  employed  expresses,  in 
every  instance,  the  distinction  of  body  and  spirit.  They  had  particular 
words  appropriated  to  each.  **  As  thy  soul  liveth,"  is  a  Hebrew  oath. 
"  With  my  spirit  within  me  will  I  seek  thee  early.''  "  I,  Daniel,  was 
grieved  in  my  spirit  in  the  midst  of  my  body:"  the  figure  here  repre- 
sents the  soul  in  the  body  as  a  sword  in  a  sheath.  "Our  bones  are 
scattered  at  the  mouth  of  the  under-world,  as  when  one  cutteth  and 
oleaveth  wood  upon  the  earth  f  that  is,  the  soul,  expelled  from  its  case 
of  day  by  the  murderer's  weapon,  flees  into  Sheol  and  leaves  its  exumcp  at 
the  entrance.  "  Thy  voice  shall  be  as  that  of  a  spirit  out  of  the  ground :" 
the  word  aov  here  used  signifies  the  shade  evoked  by  a  necromancer 
from  the  region  of  death,  which  was  imagined  to  speak  in  a  feeble 
whisper. 

The  term  rephaim  is  used  to  denote  the  manea  of  the  departed.  The 
etymology  of  the  word,  as  well  as  its  use,  makes  it  mean  the  weak,  the 
relaxed.  "  I  am  counted  as  them  that  go  down  into  the  under-world ;  I 
am  as  a  man  that  hath  no  strength."  This  faint,  powerless  condition 
accords  with  the  idea  that  t^ey  were  destitute  of  flesh,  blood,  and  animal 
Hfe, — mere  unUntB,  These  ghosts  are  described  as  being  nearly  as  destitute 
of  sensation  as  they  are  of  strength.  They  are  called  "  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  of  stillness."  They  exist  in  an  inactive,  partially-torpid 
state,  with  a  dreamy  consciousness  of  past  and  present,  neither  suffering 
Bor  eigoying,  and  seldom  moving.  Herder  says  of  the  Hebrews,  **  The 
sad  and  mournful  images  of  their  ghostly  realm  disturbed  them,  and 
were  too  much  for  their  self-possession."  Respecting  these  images,  he 
adds,  "Their  voluntary  force  and  energy  were  destroyed.  They  were 
feeble  as  a  shade,  without  distinction  of  members,  as  a  nerveless  breath. 
They  wandered  and  flitted  in  the  dark  nether  world."  This  **  wander- 
ing and  flitting,"  however,  is  rather  the  spirit  of  Herder's  poetry  than 
of  that  of  the  Hebrews ;  for  the  whole  tenor  and  drift  of  the  representa- 
tions in  the  Old  Testament  show  that  the  state  of  disembodied  souls  is 
deep  quietude.  Freed  from  bondage,  pain,  toil,  and  care,  they  repose  in 
silence.  The  ghost  summoned  from  beneath  by  the  witch  of  Endor 
said,  "  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me  to  bring  me  up  ?"  It  was,  indeed, 
in  a  dismal  ab<kLe  that  they  took  their  long  quiet ;  but  then  it  was  in  a 
place  '*  where  the  wicked  ceased  from  troubling  and  the  weary  were  at 
rest." 

Those  passages  which  attribute  active  employments  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  under-world  are  specimens  of  poetic  license^  as  the  context  always 
shows.  When  Job  says,  '*  Before  Jehovah  the  shades  beneath  tremble," 
he  likewise  declares,  "  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble  and  are  confounded 
ai  his  rebuke."  When  Isaiah  breaks  forth  in  that  stirring  lyric  to  the 
Eling  of  Babylon, — 
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''The  under-world  to  in  oommotioa  on  acoonnt  of  thee, 
To  meet  thee  at  thy  ooming; 

It  >tlrroth  np  before  thee  the  shades,  all  the  mighty  of  the  earth; 
It  arouseth  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  nations ; 
They  all  accost  thee,  and  say, 
*       Art  thou  too  become  weak  as  wef— 

he  also  exclaims,  in  the  same  connection, — 

"Bren  the  cypress-trees  eznlt  over  thee, 
And  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying, 
Since  thou  art  Mien, 
Nq  man  oometh  up  to  cut  us  down.** 

The  activity  thus  vividly  described  is  evidently  a  mere  figare  of  speech : 
so  is  it  in  the  other  instances  which  picture  the  rephaim  as  employed  and 
in  motion.  "  Why,"  complainingly  sighed  the  afflicted  patriarch, — "why 
died  I  not  at  my  birth  ?  For  now  should  I  lie  down  and  be  quiet ;  I 
should  slumber ;  I  should  then  be  at  rest."  And  the  wise  man  says,  in 
his  preaching,  "There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom, 
in  Sheol."  What  has  already  been  said  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  Hebrews  had  an  idea  that  the  souls  of  men  left  their  bodies  at 
death  and  existed  as  dim  shadows,  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  repose,  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

tSheol  is  directly  derived  fi'om  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying,  first,  to  dig  €ft 
excavate.  It  means,  therefore,  a  cavity,  or  empty  subterranean  place.  Its 
derivation  is  usually  connected,  however,  with  the  secondary  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  referred  to,  namely,  to  ask,  to  desire,  from  the  notion 
of  demanding,  since  rapacious  Orcus  lays  claim  unsparingly  to  all ;  or,  as 
others  have  fancifully  construed  it,  the  object  of  universal  inquiry,  the 
unknown  mansion  concerning  which  all  are  anxiously  inquisitive.  The 
place  is  conceived  on  an  immense  scale,  shrouded  in  accompaniments 
of  gloomy  grandeur  and  peculiar  awe : — an  enormous  cavern  in  the  earth, 
filled  with  night ;  a  stupendous  hollow  kingdom,  to  which  are  poetically 
attributed  valleys  and  gates,  and  in  which  are  congregated  the  slumber- 
ous and  shadowy  hosts  of  the  rephaim^  never  able  to  go  out  of  it  again 
forever.  Its  awful  stillness  is  unbroken  by  noise.  Its  thick  darkness  is 
uncheered  by  light.  It  stretches  far  down  under  the  ground.  It  is 
wonderfully  deep.    In  language  that  reminds  one  of  Milton's  description 

of  hell,  where  was 

**  No  light,  but  rather  darkness  Tisible,** 

Job  describes  it  as  "  the  land  of  darkness,  like  the  blackness  of  death- 
shade,  where  is  no  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness:"  The 
following  passages,  selected  almost  at  random,  will  show  the  ideas  enter- 
tained of  the  place,  and  confirm  and  illustrate  the  foregoing  statentients. 
"But  he  considers  not  that  in  the  valleys  of  Sheol  are  her  guests." 
"Now  shall  I  go  down  into  the  gates  of  Sheol."  "The  ground  clave 
asunder,  and  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up,  and 
their  houses,  and  all  their  men,  and  all  their  goods :  they  and  all  that 
appertained  to  them  went  down  alive  into  Sheol,  and  the  earth  closed 
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tipon  them."  Its  depth  is  contrasted  with  the  height  of  the  sky. 
"Though  they  dig  into  Sheol,  thence  shall  mine  hand  take  them; 
though  they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down."  It 
is  the  destination  of  all ;  for,  though  the  Hebrews  believed  in  a  world 
of  glory  above  the  solid  ceiling  of  the  dome  of  day,  where  Jehovah 
and  the  angels  dwelt,  there  was  no  promise,  hope,  or  hint  that  any  man 
could  ever  go  there.  The  dirge-like  burden  of  their  poetry  was  literally 
these  words: — ''What  man  is  he  that  liveth  and  shall  not  see  death? 
Shall  he  deliver  his  spirit  from  the  hand. of  Sheol?"  The  old  Hebrew 
graves  were  crypts,  wide,  deep  holes,  like  the  habitations  of  the  trog- 
lodytes. In  these  subterranean  caves  they  laid  the  dead  down ;  and  so 
the  Grave  became  the  mother  of  Sheol,  a  rendezvous  of  the  fathers,  a 
realm  of  the  dead,  full  of  eternal  ghost-life.  • 

This  under-world  is  dreary  and  altogether  undesirable,  save  as  an 
escape  from  extreme  anguish.  But  it  is  not  a  place  of  retribution.  Jahn 
says,  "That,  in  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  there  were  different 
situations  in  Sheol  for  the  good  and  the  bad,  cannot  be  proved."^  The 
sadden  termination  of  the  present  life  is  the  judgment  the  Old  Testis 
ment  threatens  upon  sinners;  its  happy  prolongation  is  the  reward  it 
promises  to  the  righteous.  Texts  that  prove  this  might  be  quoted  in 
numbers  from  almost  every  page.  ''The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into 
Sheol,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God," — not  to  be  punished  there, 
but  as  a  punishment;  It  is  true,  the  good  and  the  bad  alike  pass  into 
that  gloomy  land ;  but  the  former  go  down  tranquilly  in  a  good  old  age 
and  full  of  days,  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  cometh  in  its  season,  while 
the  latter  are  suddenly  hurried  there  by  an  untimely  and  miserable  fate. 
The  man  that  loves  the  Lord  shall  have  length  of  days;  the  ui\just, 
though  for  a  moment  he  flourishes,  yet  the  wind  bloweth,  and  where 
is  he? 

We  shall  perhaps  gain  a  more  clear  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
ideas  the  Hebrews  had  of  the  soul  and  of  its  fate,  by  marking  the  different 
meanings  of  the  words  they  used  to  denote  it.  Neshamahf  primarily 
meaning  breath  or  airy  effluence,  next  expresses  the  Spirit  of  God  as 
imparting  life  and  force,  wisdom  and  love ;  also  the  spirit  of  man  as  its 
emanation,  creation,  or  sustained  object.  The  citation  of  a  few  texts  in 
which  the  word  occurs  will  set  this  in  a  full  light.  *'The  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  spirit  of  existence,  and  man  became  a  conscious  being."  "  It  is  the 
divine  spirit  of  man,  even  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  that  giveth 
him  understanding."  "The  Spirit  of  God  made  me,  and  his  breath 
gave  me  life." 

Ruah  signifies,  originally,  a  breathing  or  blowing.  Two  other  mean* 
ings  are  directly  connected  with  this.  First,  the  vital  spirit,  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  as  manifested  in  the  breath  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

•  BiUIcal  Archieology,  sect  814. 
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"  And  they  went  in  unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesh  Mn 
whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life."  Second,  the  wind,  the  motiona 
of  the  air,  which  the  Hebrews  supposed  caused  by  the  breath  of  God. 
"By  the  blast  of  thine  anger  the  waters  were  gathered  on  an  heap." 
*'  The  channels  of  waters  were  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  discovered,  0  Lord,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils."  So 
they  regarded  the  thunder  as  his  voice.  "  The  voice  of  Jehovah  cutteth 
out  the  fiery  lightnings,"  and  *'shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Eadesh." 
This  word  is  also  frequently  placed  for  the  rational  spirit  of  man,  the 
seat  of  intellect  and  feeling.  It  is  likewise  sometimes  representative 
of  the  character  and  disposition  of  men,  whether  good  or  bad.  Hosea 
speaks  of  ^.*  a  spirit  of  vile  lust."  In  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  we 
read,  ''There  came  out  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  Jehovah,  and  said,  I 
will  entice  King  Ahab  to  his  destruction.  I  will  go  out  and  be  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets."  Belshazzar  says  to  Daniel,  '*  I 
know  that  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  is  in  thee."  Finally,  it  is  applied 
to  Jehovah,  signifying  the  divine  spirit,  or  power,  by  which  all  animate 
creatures  live,  the  universe  is  filled  with  motion,  all  extraordinary  gifts 
of  skill,  genius,  strength,  or  virtue  are  bestowed,  and  men  incited  to 
forsake  evil  and  walk  in  the  paths  of  truth  and  piety.  "Thou  sendeat 
forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created,  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die  and  return  to  their  dust." 
"  Jehovah  will  be  a  spirit  of  justice  in  them  that  sit  to  administer  judg- 
ment." It  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  life  of  man,  having  emanated 
from  the  spirit,  is  to  be  again  absorbed  in  it,  when  it  is  said,  "  Then  shall 
the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  who  gave  it." 

Nepheah  is  but  partially  a  synonym  for  the  word  whose  significations 
we  have  just  considered.  The  different  senses  it  bears  are  strangely  in- 
terchanged and  confounded  in  King  James's  version.  Its  first  meaning 
is  breath,  the  breathing  of  a  living  being.  Next  it  means  the  vital  spirit, 
the  irtdwelling  life  of  the  body.  "If  any  mischief  follow,  thou  shalt 
take  life  for  life."  The  most  adequate  rendering  of  it  would  be,  in  a 
great  minority  of  instances,  by  the  terra  life.  "In  jeopardy  of  his  life 
[not  wnl]  hath  Adonijah  spoken  this."  It  sometimes  represents  the 
intelligent  soul  or  mind,  the  sul^ect  of  knowledge  and  desire.  "My 
soul  knoweth  right  well." 

Lev  also,  or  the  heart,  is  often  used — ^more  frequently  perhax>8  than 
any  other  term — as  meaning  the  vital  principle,  and  the  seat  of  con- 
sciousness, intellect,  will,  and  affection.  Jehovah  said  to  Solomon,  in 
answer  to  his  prayer,  "  Lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  an  understand- 
ing heart."  The  later  Jews  speculated  much,  with  many  cabalistic 
refinements,  on  these  different  words.  They  said  many  persons  were 
supplied  with  a  Nephesh  without  a  Ruah,  much  more  without  a  Nesha- 
mah.  They  declared  that  the  Nephesh  (Psyche)  was  the  soul  of 
the  body,  the  Ruah  (Pneuma)  the  soul  of  the   Nephesh,  and  the 
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Keshamah  (Nous)  the  soul  of  the  Ruah.  Some  of  the  Rabbins  assert 
that  the  destination  of  the  Nephesh,  when  the  body  dies,  is  Sheol ;  of 
the  Ruah,  the  air ;  and  of  the  Neshamah,  heaven.* 

The  Hebrews  used  all  those  words  in  speaking. of  brutes,  to  denote 
their  sensitive  existence,  that  they  did  in  reference  to  men.  They  held 
that  life  was  in  every  instance  an  emission,  or  breath,  from  the  Spirit  of 
God.  But  they  do  not  intimate  of  brutes,  as  they  do  of  men,  that  they 
have  surviving  shades.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  how* 
ever,  bluntly  declares  that  "all  have  one  breath,  and  all  go  to  one 
place,  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast."  As  far  as 
the  words  used  to  express  existence,  soul,  or  mind,  legitimate  any  in- 
ference, it  would  seem  to  be,  either  that  the  essential  life  is  poured  out 
at  death  as  so  much  air,  or  else  that  it  is  received  again  by  God, — in  both 
cases  implying  naturally,  though  not  of  philosophic  necessity,  the  dose 
of  conscious,  individual  existence.  But  the  examination  we  have  made 
of  their  real  opinions  shows  that,  however  obviously  this  conclusion 
might  flow  from  their  pneumatology,  it  was  not  the  expectation  they 
cherished.  They  believed  there  was  a  dismal  empire  in  the  earth  where 
the  rq>hedm,  or  ghosts  of  the  dead,  reposed  forever  in  a  state  of  semi- 
sleep. 

"It  ia  a  land  of  ehadows:  yea,  the  land 
Itaelf  is  bat  a  shadow,  and  the  race 
That  dwell  therein  are  toIoos,  forma  of  forms, 
And  echoes  of  themselres." 

That  the  Hebrews,  during  the  time  covered  by  their  sacred  records, 
had  no  conception  of  a  retributive  life  beyond  the  present,  knew  nothing 
of  a  blessed  immortality,  is  shown  by  two  conclusive  arguments,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  positive  demonstration  afforded  by  the  views  which,  as  we  have 
aeen,  they  did  actually  hold  in  regard  to  the  future  lot  of  man.  First,  they 
were  puzzled,  they  were  troubled  and  distressed,  by  the  moral  phenomena 
of  the  present  life, — ^the  mbfortunes  of  the  righteous,  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked.  Read  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  Book  of  Job,  some  of  the 
Psalms.  Had  they  been  acquainted  vrith  future  reward  and  punishment, 
they  could  easily  have  solved  these  problems  to  their  satisfaction. 
Secondly,  they  regarded  life  as  the  one  blessing,  death  as  the  one  evil. 
Something  of  sadness,  we  may  suppose,  was  in  the  wise  man's  tones  when 
he  said,  "A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.?'  Obey  Jehovah's 
laws,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  he  giveth  thee ;  the  wicked 
shall  not  live  out  half  his  days:  such  is  the  burden  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  was  reserved  for  a  later  age  to  see  life  and  immortality  brought  to 
light,  and  for  the  disciples  of  a  clearer  futh  to  feel  that  death  is  gain. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  generally  supposed 
— and  really  appearing,  upon  a  slight  examination,  not  afterwards — ^to 
teach  doctrines  different  from  those  here  stated.     We  will  give  two 
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examples  in  a  condensed  form.  '*  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol : 
•  .  .  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  This  text,  properly 
translated  and  explained,  means,  Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  to  misfortune 
and  untimely  death :  ...  in  thy  royal  fieivor  is  prosperity  and  length  of 
days.  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth :  ...  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see 
God.''  The  genuine  meaning  of  this  triumphant  exclamation  of  faith  is, 
I  know  that  God  is  the  Vindicator  of  the  upright,  and  that  he  will  yet 
justify  me  before  I  die.  A  particular  examination  of  the  remaining  pass- 
ages of  this  character  with  which  erroneous  conceptions  are  generally 
connected  would  show,  first,  that  in  nearly  every  case  these  passages  are 
not  accurately  translated;  secondly,  that  they  may  be  satisfactorily 
interpreted  as  referring  merely  to  this  life,  and  cannot  by  a  sound 
exegesis  be  explained  otherwise ;  thirdly,  that  the  meaning  usually 
ascribed  to  them  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  general  tenor,  and  with 
numberless  positive  and  explicit  statements,  of  the  books  in  which  they 
are  found ;  fourthly,  that  if  there  are,  as  there  dubiously  seem  to  be  in 
some  of  the  Psalms,  texts  implying  the  ascent  of  souls  after  death  to  a 
heavenly  life, — for  example,  "Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counte- 
nance, and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory," — they  were  the  product  of  a 
late  period,  and  reflect  a  faith  not  native  to  the  Hebrews,  but  first  known 
to  them  after  their  intercourse  with  the  Persians. 

Christians  r^'ect  the  allegorizing  of  the  Jews,  and  yet  traditionally  ' 
accept,  on  their  authority,  doctrines  which  can  be  deduced  from  their 
Scriptures  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  absurd  hypothesis  of  a  double  or 
mystic  sense.  For  example,  scores  of  Christii^i  authors  have  taught  the 
dogma  of  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  deducing  it  from  such  pass- 
ages as  God's  sentence  upon  Adam : — "  From  the  dust  wast  thou  taken, 
and  unto  the  dust  shalt  thou  return ;"  as  Joel's  patriotic  picture  of  the 
Jews  victorious  in  battle,  and  of  the  vanquished  heathen  gathered  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  witness  their  installation  as  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
and  as  the  declaration  of  the  God  of  battles : — '*  I  am  he  that  kills  and 
that  makes  alive,  that  wounds  and  that  heals."  knd  they  maintain  that 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  b  inculcated  in  such  texts  as  these :— rwhen 
Hoses  asks  to  see  God,  and  the  reply  is,  **  No  man  can  see  me  and  live ;" 
when  Bathsheba  bows  and  says,  **Let  my  lord  King  David  live  for- 
ever ;"  and  when  the  sacred  poet  praises  God,  saying,  "  Thou  hast  de- 
livered my  soul  from  death,  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet  from  fall- 
ing.*' Such  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  lamentable  in  the  extreme; 
their  context  shows  them  to  be  absurd.  The  meaning  is  forced  into  the 
words,  not  derived  from  them. 

Such  as  we  have  now  seen  were  the  ancient  Hebrew  ideas  of  the  future 
state.  To  those  who  received  them  the  life  to  come  was  cheerless,  oflTer- 
ing  no  attraction  save  that  of  peace  to  the  weary  sufferer.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  no  terror  save  the  natural  revulsion  of  the  human  heart 
from  everlasting  darkness,  silence,  and  dreams.  In  view  of  deliverance 
fronf  so  dreary  a  fate,  by  translation  through  Jesus  Christ  to  the  splen- 
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dors  of  the  world  above  the  firmament,  there  are  many  exultations  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  aiid  in  other  poj-tions  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Hebrew  views  of  the  soul  and  its  destiny,  as  discerned  through 
the  intimations  of  their  Scriptures  are  very  nearly  What,  from  a  fair  con-' 
sideration  of  the  case,  we  should  suppose  they  would  be,  agreeing  in  the 
main  with  the  natural  speculations  of  other  early  nations  upon  the  same 
subject.  These  opinions  underwent  but  little  alteration  until  a  century 
or  a  century  and  a'  half  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  This  is 
shown  by  the  phraseology  of  the  Septuagint  vewion  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  by  the  allusions  in  the  so-called  Apocryphal  books.  In  these,  so  far 
as  there  are  any  relevant  statements  or  implications,  they  are  of  the  same 
character  as  those  which  we  have  explained  from  the  more  ancient 
writings.  This  is  true,  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  the  Second  Maccabees,  neither  of  which  documents  can  be' 
dated  earlier  thin  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  Christ.  The  for- 
mer contains  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  The  author  says,  **  Being 
wise,  I  came  into  a  body  undefiled."^  But,  with  the  exception  of  this 
and  one  other  passage,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  book  which  is 
definite  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  the 
author's  real  faith  was:  his  words  seem  rather  rhetorical  than  dogmatic. 
He  says,  "  To  be  allied  unto  wisdom  is  immortality ;"  but  other  expres- 
sions would  appear  to  show  that  by  immortality  he  means  merely  a  death- 
less posthumous  fame,  "  leaving  an  eternal  memorial  of  himself  to  all 
who  shall  come  after  him."  Again  he  declares,  "  The  spirit  when  it  is 
gone  forth  retumeth  not;  neither  the  soul  received  up  cometh  again." 
And  here  we  find,  too,  the  famous  text,  "  God  created  man  to  be  immor- 
tal, and  made  him  to  be  an  image  of  his  own  eternity.  Nevertheless, 
through  envy  of  the  devil  came  death  into  the  world,  and  they  that  hold 
of  his  side  do  find  it."'  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  writer 
believed  in  a  future  life  ;  but  the  details  are  too  partially  and  obscurely 
shadowed  to  be  drawn  forth.  We  may,  however,  hazard  a  conjecture  on 
the  passage  last  quoted,  especially  with  the  help  of  the  light  cast  upon  it 
from  its  evident  Persian  origin.  What  is  it,  expressed  by  the  term 
"death,"  which  is  found  by  the  adherents  of  the  devil  distinctively? 
"  Death"  cannot  here  be  a  metaphor  for  an  inward  state  of  sin  and  woe, 
because  it  is  contrasted  with  the  plainly  literal  phrases,'  "  created  to  be 
immortal,"  "an  image  of  God's  eternity."  It  cannot  signify  simply 
physical  dissolution,  because  this  is  found  as  well  by  God's  servants  as  by 
the  devil's.  Its  genuine  meaning  is,  most  probably,  a  descent  into  the 
black  kingdom  of  sadness  and  silence  under  the  earth,  while  the  souls 
of  the  good  were  "  received  up." 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  with  •emphasis  repeatedly  asserts  future 
retribution  and  a  bodily  resurrection.  In  the  seventh  chapter  a  full 
account  is  given  of  seven  brothers  and  their  mother  who  suffered  martyr- 
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dom,  firmly  sustained  by  faith  in  a  glorious  reward  for  their  heroic 
fidelity,  to  be  reaped  at  the  resurrection.  One  of  them  says  to  the  tyrant 
by  whose  order  he  was  tortured,  "  As  for  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no  resur- 
rection to  life."  Nicanor,  bleeding  from  many  horrible  wounds, 
"plucked  out  his  bowels  and  cast  them  upon  the  throng,  and,  calling 
upon  the  Lord  of  life  and  spirit  to  restore  him  those  again,  [at  the  day 
of  resurrection,]  he  thus  died."'  Other  passages  in  this  book  to  the  same 
effect  it  is  needless  to  quote.  The  details  lying  latent  in  those  we  have 
quoted  will  soon  be  illuminated  and  filled  out  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees.*' 

There  lived  in  Alexandria  a  very  learned  Jew  named  Philo,  the  author 
of  voluminous  writings,  a  zealous  Israelite,  but  deeply  imbued  both  with 
the  doctrines  and  the  spirit  of  Plato.  He  was  born  about  twenty  years 
before  Christ,  and  survived  him  about  thirty  years.  The  weight  of  his 
character,  the  force  of  his  talents,  the  fascinating  adaptation  of  his  pecu- 
liar philosophical  speculations  and  of  his  bold  and  subtle  allegorical 
expositions  of  Scripture  to  the  mind  of  his  age  and  of  the  succeeding 
centuries,  together  with  the  eminent  literary  position  and  renown  early 
secured  for  him  by  a  concurrence  of  causes,  have  combined  to  make  him 
exert — according  to  the  expressed  convictions  of  the  best  judges,  such  as 
LUcke  and  Norton — a  greater  influence  on  the  history  of  Christian 
opinions  than  any  single  man,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
since  the  days  of  Christ.  It  is  important,  and  will  be  interesting,  to  see 
some  explanation  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life.  A  synopsis 
of  them  must  suffice. 

Philo  was  a  Platonic  Alexandrian  Jew,  not  a  Zoroastrian  Palestinian 
Pharisee.  It  was  a  current  saying  among  the  Christian  Fathers,  "  Vel 
Plato  Phil<mizaty  vel  Philo  PlaiomzaiJ*  He  has  little  to  say  of  the  Messiah, 
nothing  to  say  of  the  Messianic  eschatology.  We  speak  of  him  in  this 
connection  because  he  was  a  Jew,  flourishing  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  epoch,  and  contributing  much,  by  his  cabalistic  interpreta- 
tions, to  lead  Christians  to  imagine  that  the  Old  Testament  contained  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  immortality  connected  with  a  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments. 

Three  principal  points  include  the  substance  of  Philo's  faith  on  the 
subject  in  hand.  He  r^ected  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  held  to  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  entertained  the 
most  profound  and  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  intrinsically  deadly 
nature  and  wretched  fruits  of  all  sin,  and  of  the  self-contained  welfare 
and  self-rewarding  results  of  every  element  of  virtue,  in  themselves,  in- 
dependent of  time  and  place  and  regardless  of  external  bestowments  of 

*  Gap.  xiT.  40. 

M  See  a  Tory  able  diaciuaion  of  the  relation  between  tbA  IdeM  concerning  immortality,  nrairee- 
tion,  Judgment,  and  retrlbntion,  contained  in  tho  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  and  those  In  the  K«i«r 
TMamcnt,  by  Friach,  InMrted  in  Eichhorn*a  Allgemeine  Blbllothek  der  Blbllachen  literator,  band 
It.  Btack  ir. 
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woe  or  joy.  He  also  believed  at  the  same  time  in  contrasted  localities 
above  and  below,  appointed  as  the  residences  of  the  disembodied  souls 
of  good  and  of  wicked  men.  We  will  quote  miscellaneously  various 
passages  from  him  in  proof  and  illustration  of  these  statements : — 

"  Man's  bodily  form  is  made  from  the  ground,  the  soul  from  no  created 
thing,  but  from  the  Father  of  all ;  so  that,  although  man  was  mortal  as 
to  his  body,  he  was  immortal  as  to  his  mind.''^^  **  Complete  virtue  is  the 
tree  of  immortal  life.""  "Vices  and  crimes,  rushing  in  through  the  gate 
of  sensual  pleasure,  changed  a  happy  and  immortal  life  for  a  wretched 
and  mortal  one.""  Referring  to  the  allegory  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  he 
says,  "  The  death  threatened  for  eating  the  fruit  was  not  natural,  the 
separation  of  soul  and  body,  but  penal,  the  sinking  of  the  soul  in  the 
body.""  "  Death  is  twofold,  one  of  man,  one  of  the  soul.  The  death  of 
man  is  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body ;  the  death  of  the  soul 
is  the  corruption  of  virtue  and  the  assumption  of  vice.""  "To  me, 
death  with  the  pious  is  preferable  to  life  with  the  impious.  For  those  so 
dying,  deathless  life  delivers ;  but  those  so  living,  eternal  death  seizes."" 
He  writes  of 'three  kinds  of  life,  "one  of  which  neither  ascends  nor 
cares  to  ascend,  groping  in  the  secret  recesses  of  Hades  and  r^oicing  in 
the  most  lifeless  life.""  Commenting  on  the  promise  of  the  Lord  to 
Abram,  that  he  should  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age,  Fhilo  observes  that 
"  A  polished,  purified  soul  does  not  die,  but  emigrates :  it  is  of  an  inex- 
tinguishable and  deathless  race,  and  goes  to  heaven,  escaping  the  dis- 
solution and  corruption  which  death  seems  to  introduce.""  "  A  vile  lifo 
is  the  true  Hades,  despicable  and  obnoxious  to  every  sort  of  execra- 
tion."" "  Different  regions  are  set  apart  for  different  things, — ^heaven  for 
the  good,  the  confines  of  the  earth  for  the  bad."^  He  thinks  the  ladder 
seen  by  Jacob  in  his  dream  "  is  a  figure  of  the  air,  which,  reaching  from 
earth  to  heaven,  is  the  house  of  unembodied  souls,  the  image  of  a  popu- 
lous city  having  for  citizens  immortal  souls,  some  of  whom  descend  into 
mortal  bodies,  but  soon  return  aloft,  calling  the  body  a  sepulchre  from 
which  they  hasten,  and,  on  light  wings  seeking  the  lofty  ether,  pass  eter- 
nity in  sublime  contemplations."*^  "  The  wise  inherit  the  Olympic  and 
heavenly  region  to  dwell  in,  always  studying  to  go  above ;  the  bad,  the 
innermost  parts  of  Hades,  always  laboring  to  die."*'  He  literally  accredits 
the  account,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Numbers,  of  the  swallowing  of 
Korah  and  his  company,  saying,  "The  earth  opened  and  took  them  alive 
into  Hades."**  "  Ignorant  men  regard  death  as  the  end  of  punishments, 
whereas  in  the  Divine  judgment  it  is  scarcely  the  beginning  of  them."*^ 
He  describes  the  meritorious  man  as  "  fleeing  to  God  and  receiving  the 
most  intimate  honor  of  a  firm  place  in  heaven ;  but  the  reprobate  man  is 
dragged  below,  down  to  the  very  lowest  place,  to  Tartarus  itself  and  pro- 

u  lliuigey*s  edition  of  Philo'8  Works,  toI.  i.  p.  32.  » Ibid.  p.  38.  is  Ibid.  p.  37. 

MIbfd.p.65.  Ulbid.p.e5.  I«  Ibid.  p.  23a  » ibid.  p.  479. 
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found  darkness."*  "  He  who  is  not  firmly  held  by  eyil  may  by  repeat, 
anc^  return  to  virtue,. as  to  the  native  land  from  which  he  has  wandered. 
But  he  who  suffers  from  incurable  vice  must  endure  its  dire  penal tiei^ 
banished  into  the  place  of  the  impious  until  the  whole  of  eternity/'^ 

Such,  then,  was  the  substance  of  Fhilo's  opinions  on  the  theme  before 
us,  as  indeed  many  more  passages,  which  we  have  omitted  as  superfluous, 
might  be  cited  from  him  to  show.  Man  was  made  originally  a  mortal 
body  and  an  immortal  soul.  He  should  have  been  happy  and  pure 
while  in  the  body,  and  on  leaving  it  have  soared  up  to  the  realm  of  light 
and  bliss  on  high,  to  join  the  angels.  *'  Abraham,  .leaving  his  mortal 
part,  was  added  to  the  people  of  God,  eivjoying  immortality  and  made 
similar  to  the  angels.  For  the  angels  are  the  army  of  God,  bodiless  and 
happy  souls.""  But,  through  the  power  of  evil,  all  who  yield  to  sin  and 
vice  lose  that  estate  of  bright  and  blessed  immortality,  and  become  dis- 
cordant, wretched,  despicable,  and,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body»  are 
thrust  down  to  gloom  and  manifold  just  retribution  in  Hades.  He.  be- 
lieved in  the  pre-existence,  and  in  a  limited  transmigration,  of  souls. 
Here  he  leaves  the  subject,  saying  nothing  of  a  resurrection  or  final  re- 
storation, and  not  speculating  as  to  any  other  of  the  details.^ 

We  pass  on  to  sp^^k  of  the  Jewish  sects  at  the  time  of  Girist. 
There  were  three  of  these,  cardinally  differing  from  each  other  in  their 
theories  of  the  future  fate  of  man.  First,  there  were  the  skeptical, 
materialistic  Sadducees,  wealthy,  proud,  few.  They  openly  denied  the 
existence  of  any  disembodied  souls,  avowing  that  men  utterly  perished 
in  the  grave.  **The  cloud  faileth  and  passeth  away:  so  he  that  goeth 
down  to  the  grave  doth  not  return."^  We  read  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  "The  Sadducees  say  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel 
nor  spirit."  At  the  same  time  they  accepted  the  Pentateuch,  only  reject- 
ing or  complaining  away  those  portions  of  it  which  relate  to  the  separate 
existence  of  souls  and  to  their  subterranean  abode.  They  strove  to  con- 
found their  opponents,  the  advocates  of  a  future  life,  by  such  perplexing 
questions  as  the  one  they  addressed  to  Jesus,  asking,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  had  had  seven  successive  husbands,  whjch  one  of  them 
should  be  her  husjband  in  the  resurrection.  All  that  we  can  gather  con- 
cerning the  Sadducees  from  the  New  Testament  is  amply  confirmed 
by  Josephus,  who  explicitly  declares,  **  Their  doctrine  is  that  souls  die 
with  the  bodies." 

The  second  sect  was  the  ascetical  and  philosophical  Essenes,  of  whom 
the  various  infovmation  given  by  Fhilo  in  his  celebrated  paper  on  the 
Tberapeutffi  agrees  with  the  account  in  Josephus  and  with  the  scattered 
gleams  in  other  sources.  The  doctrine  of  the  Essenes  on  the  sul^ect  of 
our  present  inquiry  was  much  like  that  of  Philo  himself;  and  in  some  par- 

•Mang^'stiditionof  Phno'sWorkt»Tol.II.  p.433.         « Ibid.  rol.  i.  p.  130.         v  ibid.  p.  164. 
tt  See,  in  the  Analokten  of  Kell  and  Tsschirnor,  band  I.  ftUck  il^  an  article  by  Dr.  Schreiter,  eo* 
titled  Philo'8  Ideen  liber  Unaterblichkei^  Aufentehong,  and  Vergeltong. 
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-ticti]«rs  it  remarkably  resembles  that  of  many  Christians.  They  r^'ected 
the  notion  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body*  and  maintained  the  inherent 
immortality  of  the  soul.  They  said  that  **  the  souls  of  men,  coming  out 
of  the  most  subtle  and  pure  air,  are  bound  up  in  their  bodies  as  in  so 
many  prisons ;  but,  being  freed  at  death,  they  do  rejoice,  and  are  borne 
aloft  where  a  state  of  happy  life  forever  is  decreed  for  the  virtuous ;  but 
the  vicious  are  assigned  to  eternal  punishment  in  a  dark,  cold  place.""^ 
Such  sentiments  appear  to  have  inspired  the  heroic  Eleazar,  whose 
speech  to  his  followers  is  reported  by  Josephus,  when  they  were  besieged 
at  Masada,  urging  them  to  rush  on  the  foe,  **  for  death  is  better  than 
life,  is  the  only  true  life,  leading  the  soul  to  infinite  freedom  and  joy 
above."" 

But  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Jewish  sects  at  that 
time*  and.  ever  since,  were  the  eclectic,  traditional,  formalist  Pharisees : 
eclectic,  inasmuch  as  their  faith  was  formed  by  a  partial  combination  of 
various  systems ;  traditional,  since  they  allowed  a  more  imperative  sway 
to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  to  oral  legends  and  precepts,  than 
to  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture;  formalist,  for  they  neglected  the 
weightier  spiritual  matters  of  the  law  in  a  scrupulous  tithing  of  mint, 
cumin,  and  anise-seed,  a  pretentious  wearing  of  broad  phylacteries,  an 
uttering  of  long  prayers  in  the  streets,  and  the  various  other  hypocritical 
priestly  paraphernalia  of  a  severe  mechanical  ritual. 

From  Josephus  we  learn  that  the  Pharisees  believed  that  the  souls  of 
the  faithful — that  is,  of  all  who  punctiliously  observed  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  traditions  of  the  elders — ^would  live  again  by  transmigration  into 
new  bodies ;  but  that  the  souls  of  all  others,  on  leaving  their  bodies,  were 
doomed  to  a  place  of  confinement  beneath,  where  they  must  abide  for- 
ever. These  are  his  words : — '*  The  Pharisees  believe  that  souls  have  an 
immortal  strength  in  them,  and  that  in  the  under-world  they  will  ex- 
perience rewards  or  punishments  according  as  they  have  lived  well  or  ill 
in  this  life.  The  righteous  shall  have  power  to  live  again,  but  sinners 
shall  be  detained  in  an  everlasting  prison.'"'  Again,  he  writes,  *'The 
Pharisees  say  that  all  souls  are  incorruptible,  but  that  only  the  souls  of 
good  men  are  removed  into  other  bodies."^  The  fragment  entitled 
"Concerning  Hades,"  formerly  attributed  to  Josephus,  is  now  acknow- 
ledged on  all  sides  to  be  a  gross  forgery.  The  Greek  culture  and  philo- 
sophical tincture  with  which  he  was  imbued  led  him  to  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  a  bodily  resurrection ;  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  that  doctrine  in  his  account  of  the  Pharisees.  That 
such  a  doctrine  was  held  among  them  is  plain  from  passages  in  the  New 
Testament, — ^passages  which  also  shed  light  upon  the  statement  actually 
made  by  Josephus.  Jesus  says  to  Martha,  ''Thy  brother  shall  rise 
again."    She  replies,  **  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  in  the  resurrection,  at 

»  Jowphna,  De  Boll.  lib.  iL  cap.  8.  •  "^  ^^  ^^^-  ^U*  <^P*  ^• 
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the  last  day."  Some  of  the  Pharisees,  furthermore,  did  not  confine  the 
privilege  or  penalty  of  transmigration,  and  of  the  resurrection,  to  the 
righteous.  They  once  asked  Jesus,  **  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  V*  Plainly,  he  could  not  have  been  bom 
blind  for  his  own  sins  unless  he  had  known  a  previous  life.  Paul,  too, 
says  of  them,  in  his  speech  at  Csesarea,  "  They  themselves  also  allow  that 
there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  un- 
just." This,  however,  is  very  probably  an  exception  to  their  prevailing 
belief.  Their  religious  intolerance,  theocratic  pride,  hereditary  national 
vanity,  and  sectarian  formalism,  often  led  them  to  despise  and  overlook 
the  Gentile  world,  haughtily  restricting  the  boon  of  a  renewed  life  to  the 
legal  children  of  Abraham. 

But  the  grand  source  now  open  to  us  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  Jews  on  our  present  subject  at  and  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  Christ  is  the  Talmud.  This  is  a  collection  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  oral  law,  (Mischna,)  with  the  copious  precepts  and  comments 
(Gemara)  of  the  most  learned  and  authoritative  Rabbins.  It  is  a 
wonderful  monument  of  myths  and  fancies,  profound  speculations  and 
ridiculous  puerilities,  antique  legends  and  cabalistic  subtleties,  crowned 
and  loaded  with  the  national  peculiarities.  The  Jews  reverence  it 
extravagantly,  saying,  ''The  Bible  is  salt,  the  Mischna  pepper,  the 
Gemara  balmy  spice."  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Joseph  sings,  in  our  poet's 
version, — 

"  The  Kabbala  and  Talmnd  hoar 
Than  all  the  Prophets  prize  I  more; 
For  water  Is  all  Bible  lore, 
But  Mischna  is  pure  wine." 

The  rambling  character  and  barbarous  dialect  of  this  work  have  joined 
with  various  other  causes  to  withhold  from  it  far  too  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Christian  critics.  Saving  by  old  Lightfoot  and  Pocock,  scarcely 
a  contribution  has  ever  been  offered  us  in  English  from  this  important 
field.  The  Germans  have  done  far  better ;  and  numerous  huge  volumes, 
the  costly  fruits  of  their  toils,  are  standing  on  neglected  shelves.  The 
eschatological  views  derived  from  this  source  are  authentically  Jewish, 
however  closely  they  may  resemble  some  portion  of  the  popular  Christian 
conceptions  upon  the  same  subject.  The  correspondences  between  some 
Jewish  and  some  Christian  theological  dogmas  betoken  the  influx  of  an 
adulterated  Judaism  into  a  nascent  Christianity,  not  the  reflex  of  a  pure 
C*hristianity  upon  a  receptive  Judaism.  It  is  important  to  show  this ;  and 
it  appears  from  several  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  demon- 
strable, it  is  unquestioned,  that  at  least  the  germs  and  outlines  of  the 
dogmas  referred  to  were  in  actual  existence  among  the  Pharisees  before 
the  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  arose.  Secondly,  in  the 
Rabbinical  writings  these  dogmas  are  most  fundamental,  vital,  and  per- 
vading, in  relation  to  the  whole  system ;  but  in  the  Christian  they  seem 
subordinate  and  incidental,  have  every  appearance  of  being  ingrafts,  not 
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outgrowths.  Thirdly,  in  the  apostolic  age  Judaism  was  a  consolidated, 
petrified  system,  defended  from  outward  influence  on  all  sides  by  an  in- 
vulnerable bigotry,  a  haughty  exclusiveness ;  while  Christianity  was  in  a 
young  and  vigorous,  an  assimilating  and  formative,  state.  Fourthly,  the 
overweening  sectarian  vanity  and  scorn  of  the  Jews,  despising,  hating, 
and  fearing  the  Christians,  would  not  permit  them  to  adopt  peculiarities 
of  belief  from  the  latter ;  but  ,the  Christians  were  undeniably  Jews  in 
almost  every  thing  except  in  asserting  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus :  they 
claimed  to  be  the  genuine  Jews,  children  of  the  law  and  realizers  of  the 
promise.  The  Jewish  dogmas,  therefore,  descended  to  them  as  a  natural 
lineal  inheritance.  Finally,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  letters  of 
Paul,  and  the  progress  of  the  Ebionites,  (which  sect  included  nearly  all 
the  Christians  of  the  first  century,)  we  can  trace  step  by  step  the  actual 
workings,  in  reliable  history,  of  the  process  that  we  affirm, — namely,  the 
asaimilation  of  Jewish  elements  into' the  popular  Christianity. 


CHAPTER   IX 

RABBINICAL  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

The  staxting-point  in  the  Talmud  on  this  subject  is  with  the  effects  of 
sin  upon  the  human  race.  Man  was  made  radiant,  pure,  immortal,  in 
the  image  of  (rod.  By  sin  he  was  obscured,  defiled,  burdened  with  mortal 
decay  and  judgment.  In  this  representation  that  misery  and  death  were 
an  after-doom  brought  into  the  world  by  sin,  the  Rabbinical  authorities 
strikingly  agree.  The  testimony  is  irresistible.  We  need  not  quote 
confirmations  of  this  statement,  as  every  scholar  in  this  department  will 
accept  it  at  once.  But  as  to  what  is  meant  precisely  by  the  term  "  death," 
as  used  in  such  a  connection,  there  is  no  little  obscurity  and  diversity  of 
opinion.  In  all  probability,  some  of  the  Pharisaical  fathers — ^perhaps  the 
majority  of  them— conceived  that,  if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  and  his 
posterity  would  have  been  physically  immortal,  and  would  either  have 
lived  forever  on  the  earth,  or  have  been  successively  transferred  to  the 
home  of  Jehovah  over  the  firmament.  They  call  the  devil,  who  is 
the  chief  accuser  in  the  heavenly  court  of  justice,  the  angel  of  death, 
by  the  name  of  "Sammael."  Rabbi  Reuben  says,  "When  Sammael 
saw  AdAm  sin,  he  immediately  sought  to  slay  him,  and  went  to  the 
heavenly  council  and  clamored  for  justice  against  him,  pleading  thus : — 
'God  made  this  decree,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  of  the  tree  thou  shalt 
surely  die.''  Therefore  give  him  to  me,  for  he  is  mine,  and  I  will  kill 
him ;  to  this  end  was  I  created ;  and  give  me  power  over  all  his  descend- 
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hate.'  When  the  celestial  Sanhedrim  perceived  that  hia  petition  w*» 
just,  they  decreed  that  it  should  be  granted."'  A  great  many  expressions 
of  kindred  tenor  might  easily  be  adduced,  leaving  it  hardly  possible  to 
doubt — OS  indeed  we  are  not  avrare  that  any  one  does  doubt — that 
many  of  the  Jens  literally  held  that  sin  was  the  sola  csuse  of  bodily 
dissolution.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  as  certainly  others  who 
did  not  entertain  that  idea,  but  understood  and  explained  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  sometimes  conveyed  in  a  difierent,  a  partially  figurative, 
senses  fiabbi  Samuel  ben  David  writes,  "Although  the  first  Adam  had 
not  sinned,  yet  death  would  have  been  j  for  death  was  created  on  the 
first  day."  The  reference  here  is,  as  Rabbi  Berechias  explains,  to  the 
account  in  Genesis  where  we  read  that  "darkness  was  upon  the  Aum 
of  the  deep,"  "by  which  is  to  be  understood  the  angel  of  death,  who 
has  darkened  the  face  of  man."'  The  Talmudists  generally  be- 
lieved also  in  the  pre-existence  of  souls  in  heaven,  and  in  a  spiritual 
body  investing  and  fitting  the  soul  for  heaven,  as  the  present  carnal  body 
invests  and  fits  it  for  the  earth.  Schoeltgen  has  collected  numerous 
illustrations  in  point,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  specimens.' 
"  When  the  first  Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  was  every  way  an  angel  of 
the  Lord,  perfect  and  spotless,  and  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  live 
forever  like  one  of  the  celestial  ministers."  "The  soul  cannot  asoend 
into  Paradise  except  it  be  first  invested  with  a  clothing  adapted  to  that 
world,  OS  the  present  is  for  this  world."  These  notions  do  not  harmoniie 
with  the  thought  that  man  was  originally  destined  for  a  physical  eternity 
on  this  globe.  All  this  difficulty  disappears,  we  think,  and  the  true 
metaphorical  force  often  intended  in  the  word  "  death"  comes  to  view, 
tfirough  the  following  conception,  occupying  the  minds  of  a  portion  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbins,  as  we  are  led  to  believe  by  the  clews  furnished  in 
the  close  connection  between  the  Pharisaic  and  the  Zoroastrian  eschato- 
logy,  by  similar  hints  in  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  some 
quite  explicit  declarations  in  the  Talmud  itself,  which  we  shall  soon  «te 
in  a  diflferent  connection.  Qod  at  first  intended  that  man  should  live  for 
a  time  in  pure  blessedness  on  the  earth,  and  then  without  pain  should 
undergo  a  glorious  change  making  him  a  perfect  peer  of  the  angels,  and 
be  translated  to  their  lofty  abode  in  his  own  presence;  but,  when  he 
sinned,  God  gave  him  over  to  manifold  sufi'ering,  and  on  the  destruction 
of  his  body  ai^udged  his  naked  soul  to  descend  to  a  doleful  imprison- 
ment below  the  grave.  The  immortality  meant  for  man  was  a  timely 
ascent  to  heaven  in  a  paradisal  clothing,  without  dying.  The  doom 
brought  on  him  by  sin  was  the  alteration  of  that  desirable  change  of 
bodies  and  ascension  to  the  supernal  splendors,  for  a  permanent  disem- 
bodiment and  a  dreaded  descent  to  the  subterranean  glooms.    It  ia  a  Tal- 
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rXDadical  as  muoh  aa  it  10  i^  Pauline  idea,  that  ihe  triumphant  power  of 

.  the  Messiah  would  restore  what  the  unfortunate  fall  of  Adam  forfeited. 

Nowy  if  we  can  show — as  we  think  we  ean,  and  as  we  shall  try  to  do  in  a 

later  part  of  this  article — ^that  the.  later  Jews  expected  the  Messianic 

resurrection  to  be  the  prelude  to  an  ascent  into  heaven,  and  not  the 

beginning  of  a  gross  earthly  immortality,  it  will  powerfully  confirm  the 

theory  which  we  have  ji^t  indicated.     **  When/'  says  one  of  the  old 

.Rabbins,  "the  dead  in  laraelitish  earth  are  restored  alive,"  their  bodies 

-  will  be  ''as  the  body  of  the  first  Adam  before  he  sinned,  and  they  shall 

all  fly  into  the  air  like  birds."^ 

At  all  events,  whether  the  general  Rabbinical  belief  was  in.  the  primi- 
tive destination,  of  man  to  a  heavenly  or  to  an  earthly  immortality ,-i~ 
whether  the  "death''  decreed  upon  him  in  consequence  of  sin  was  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  or  the  wretchedness  of  the  soul, — ^they  all  agree 
that  the  banishment  of  souls  into  the  reahn  of  blackness  under  the  grave 
waa  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin.  Some  of  them  maintained,  as  we  think, 
that,  had  there  been  no  sin,  souls  would  have  passed  to  heaven  in  glorified 
bodies ;  others  of  them  maintained,  as  we  think,  that,  had  tliere  been  no 
sin,  they  would  have  lived  eternally  upon  earth  in  their  present  bodies ; 
but  all  of  them  agreed,  it  is  undisputed,  that  in  consequence  of  sin  souls 
were  condemned  to  the  under^world.  No  man  would  have  seen  the 
dismal  realm  of  the  sepulchre  had  there  not  been  sin.  The  earliest 
Hebrew  conception  was  that  all  souls  went  down  to  a  common  abode, 
to  spend  eternity  in  dark  slumber  or  nerveless  groping.  This  view 
was  first  modified  soon  after  the  Persian  captivity,  by  the  expectation 
that  there  would  be  discrimination  at  the  resurrection  which  the  Jews 
had  learned  to  look  for,  when  the  just  should  rise  but  the  wicked  should 
be  left. 

The  next  alteration  of  their  notions  on  this  subject  was  the  subdivision 
of  the  under-world  into  Paradise  and  Gehenna, — ^a  conception  known 
among  them  probably  as  early  as  a  century  before  Christ,  and  very  pro- 
minent with  them  in  the  apostolic  age.  **  When  Rabbi  Jochanan  was 
dying,  his  disciples  asked  him,  *  Light  of  Israel,  main  pillar  of  the  right, 
thou  strong  hammer,  why  dost  thou  weep  V  He  answered,  *  Two  paths 
open  before  me,  the  one  leading  to  bliss,  the  other  to  torments ;  and  I 
know  not  which  of  them  will  be  my  doom.'  "^  "  Paradise  is  separated 
from  hell  by  a  distance  no  greater  than  the  width  of  a  thread."'  So,  in 
Christ's  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  Abraham's  bosom  and  hell  are  two 
divisions.  '*  There  are  three  doors  into  Gehenna :  one  in  the  wilderness, 
where  Korah  and  his  company  were  swallowed ;  one  in  the  sea,  where 
Jonah  descended  when  he  *  cried  out  of  the  belly  of  hell ;'  one  in  Jeru- 
salem, for  the  Lord  says,  '  My  furnace  is  in  Jerusalem.'  "^    "  The  under- 
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world  is  divided  into  palaces,  each  of  which  b  so  large  that  it  would  taka 
a  man  three  hundred  years  to  roam  over  it.  There  ore  distinct  apart- 
ments where  the  bell-punishmeDts  are  inflicted.  One  place  ia  ao  dark 
that  its  name  is  ' Night-of-Horrors.""  "In  Paradise  there  are  certain 
maQsions  for  the  pious  from  the  Gentile  peoples,  and  for  those  mundane 
kings  who  have  done  kindness  to  the  iBraelites."*  "The  fire  of  Gehenna 
was  kindled  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Sabbath,  and  shall  never  ba  ex- 
tinguished."" The  Egyptians,  Persians,  IlinduB,  and  Greeks,  with  all 
of  whom  the  Jews  held  relations  of  intercourse,  had,  in  their  popular 
representations  of  the  under-world  of  the  dead,  regions  of  peace  and 
honor  for  the  good,  and  regions  of  fire  for  the  bad.  The  idea  may  have 
been  adopted  from  them  by  the  Jews,  or  it  may  have  been  at  last  deve- 
loped among  themselves,  first  by  the  imaginative  poetical,  afterwards 
by  the  literally  believing,  transference  below  of  historical  and  local 
imagery  and  associations,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  ingulfing  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  fire  and  sulphur,  and  with  the  loathed  fires  in 
the  valley  of  Hinnom, 

Hany  of  the  Rabbins  believed  in  the  transmigration  or  revolution  of 
souls,  an  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  East,  and  developed  it  into  the  most 
ludicrous  and  marvellous  details."  But,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
adopted  this  Indian  doctrine,  the  Rabbins  supposed  all  departed  souls 
to  be  in  the  under-world,  some  in  the  division  of  Paradise,  others  in  that 
of  hell.  Here  they  fancied  these  souls  to  be  longingly  awaiting  the  advent 
of  tUe  Messiah.  "  Meesiah  and  the  patriarchs  weep  together  in  Paradise 
over  the  delay  of  the  time  of  the  kingdom.""  In  this  quotation  the 
Uessiah  is  represented  as  being  in  the  under-world,  for  the  Jews  expected 
that  he  would  be  a  man,  very  likely  some  one  who  had  already  lived. 
For  a  delegation  was  once  sent  to  ask  Jesus,  "  Art  thou  Eliasf  art  thou 
the  Messiahf  art  thou  that  propbetT"  Light  is  thus  thrown  upon  the 
Rabbinical  saying  that  "  it  was  doubted  whether  the  Messiah  would 
come  from  the  living,  or  the  dead.""  Borrowing  some  Persian  modes 
of  thinking,  and  adding  them  to  their  own  inordinate  national  pride,  the 
Rabbins  soon  began  to  fancy  that  the  observance  or  non-observance  of 
the  Phari&aic  ritual,  and  kindred  pavliculars,  must  exert  a  great  ettect  in 
determining  the  destination  of  souls  and  their  condition  in  the  under- 
world. Observe  the  following  quotations  from  the  Talmud.  "Abraham 
sits  at  the  gate  of  hell  to  see  that  no  IsraeUte  enters."  "Circumcision  is 
so  agreeable  to  God,  that  be  swore  to  Abraham  that  no  one  who  was 
circumcised  should  descend  into  hell.""  "  What  does  Abraham  to  those 
circumcised  who  have  sinned  too  much  T  He  takes  the  foreskins  from 
Gentile  boys  who  died  without  circumcision,  and  places  them  on  thoee 
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Jews  who  were  circumcised  but  have  become  godless,  and  then  kicks 
them  into  helL"^  Hell  here  denotes  that  division  in  the  under-world 
where  the  condemned  are  punished.  The  younger  Buxtorf,  in  a  pre- 
face to  his  father's  "Synagoga  Judaica,"  gives  numerous  specimens 
of  Jewish  representations  of  "  the  efficacy  of  circumcision  being  so  great 
that  no  one  who  has  undergone  it  shall  go  down  into  hell.''  Children 
can  help  their  deceased  parents  out  of  hell  by  their  good  deeds,  prayers, 
and  offerings."  "  Beyond  all  doubt,"  says  Gfrorer,  "  the  ancient  Jewish 
synagogue  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  supererogatory  good  works,  the 
merit  of  which  went  to  benefit  the  departed  souls.''^^  Here  alf  souls 
were,  in  the  under-world,— either  in  that  part  of  it  called  Paradise,  or 
in  that  named  Gehenna, — according  to  certain  conditions.  But  in 
whichever  place  they  were,  and  under  whatever  circumstances,  they 
were  all  tarrying  in  expectation  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

How  deeply  rooted,  how  eagerly  cherished,  the  Jewish  belief  in  the 
approaching  appearance  of  the  Messiah  was,  and  what  a  splendid  group 
of  ideas  and  imaginations  they  clustered  around  his  reign,  are  well-known 
iacts.  He  was  to  be  a  descendant  of  royal  David,  an  inspired  prophet, 
priest,  and  king,  was  to  subdue  the  whole  earth  beneath  his  Jewish  sceptre 
and  establish  ^m  Jerusalem  a  theocratic  empire  of  unexampled  glory, 
holiness,  and  delight.  In  so  much  the  consent  was  general  and  ear- 
nest; tiiough  in  regard  to  many  further  details  there  would  seem  to  have 
beeii  an  incongruous  diversity  of  opinions.  They  supposed  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  would  be  preceded  by  ten  frightful  woes,"  also  by  the 
appearance  of  the  prophet  Elias  as  a  forerunner."  There  are  a  few 
passages  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  which,  unless  they  were  forged  and 
interpolated  by  Christians  at  a  late  period,  show  that  there  were  in  the 
Jewish  mind  anticipations  of  the  personal  descent  of  the  Messiah  into 
the  under-world.^  "After  this  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  came  to 
the  gates  of  the  under-world.  But  when  the  bound,  who  are  in  Gehenna, 
saw  the  light  of  the  Messiah,  they  began  rejoicing  to  receive  him,  saying, 
'  He  shall  lead  us  up  from  this  darkness.' ''  "  The  captives  shall  ascend 
from  the  under-world,  Schechinah  at  their  head."^*  Gfrorer  derives  the 
origin  of  the  doctrine  that  Christ  rescued  souls  out  of  the  under-world, 
from  a  Jewish  notion,  preserved  in  the  Talmud,"  that  the  just  patriarchs 
sometimes  did  it.^  Bertholdt  adduces  Talmudical  declarations  to  show 
that  through  the  Messiah  "  God  would  hereafter  liberate  the  Israelites 
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from  the  underworld,  on  account  of  the  merit  of  circumcision."*  • 
Schoettgen  quotes  this  statement  from  the  Sohar: — "  Messia  shall  die,  and 
shall  remain  in  the  state  of  death  a  time,  and  shall  rise.''*  The  so-called 
Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  says,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  "  My  son,  the  Christ, 
shall  die :  then  follow  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment,"  Although 
it  is  clear,  from  various  other  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  account  in 
John  xii.  34,  that  there  was  a  prevldent  expectation  among  the  Je^s 
that  "the  Messiah  would  abide  forever,"  it  also  seems  quite  certain 
that  there  were  at  the  same  time  at  least  obscure  presentiments,  based 
on  prophecies  and  traditions,  that  he  must  die, — that  an  important  part 
of  his  mission  was  connected  with  his  death.  This  appears  from  such 
passages  as  we  have  cited  above,  found  in  early  Rabbinical  writers,  who 
would  certainly  be  very  unlikely  to  borrow  and  adapt  a  new  idea  of  such 
a  character  from  the  Christians ;  and  fVom  the  manner  in  which  Jesus 
assumes  his  death  to  be  a  part  of  the  Messianic  fate  and  interprets  the 
Scriptures  as  necessarily  pointing  to  that  effect.  He  charges  his  disciples 
with  being  "fools  and  blind"  in  not  so  understanding  the  doctrine;  thus 
seeming  to  imply  that  it  was  plainly  known  to  some.  But  this  question — 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  suffering,  atoning,  dying  Messiah — ^is  con- 
fessedly a  very  nice  and  obscure  one.  The  evidence,  the  silence,  the 
inferences,  the  presumptions  and  doubts  on  the  subject  are  such,  that 
some  of  the  most  thorough  and  impartial  students  say  they  are  unable  to 
decide  either  way. 

However  the  foregoing  question  be  decided,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that 
the  Jews  earnestly  looked  for  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  Messiah's  coming.  Whether  Christ  was  to  go  down  into 
the  under-world,  or  to  sit  enthroned  on  Mount  Zion,  in  either  case  the 
dead  should  come  up  and  live  again  on  earth  at  the  blast  of  his  summon- 
ing trumpet.  Rabbi  Jeremiah  commanded,  *'  When  you  bury  me,  put 
shoes  on  my  feet,  and  give  me  a  staff  in  my  hand,  and  lay  me  on  one 
side,  that  when  the  Messiah  comes  I  may  be  ready."*  Most  of  the 
Rabbins  made  this  resurrection  partial.  "Whoever  denies  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  shall  have  no  part  in  it,  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  denies  it.""  Rabbi  Abbu  says,  "  A  day  of  rain  is  greater  than  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead ;  because  the  rain  is  for  all,  while  the  resur- 
rection is  only  for  the  just.""  "Sodom  and  Gomorrah  shall  not  rise 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."*  Rabbi  Chebbo  says,  "The  patri- 
archs so  vehemently  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
because  those  who  are  dead  in  that  land  shall  be  the  first. to  revive 
and  shall  devour  his  years,  [the  years  of  the  Messiah.]  But  for  those 
just  who  are  interred  beyond  the  holy  land,  it  is  to  be  understood 
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that  God  will  make  a  passage  in  the  earth,  through  which  they  will 
be  rolled  until  they  reach  the  land  of  Israel.''*®  Rabbi  Jochanan 
gays,  "  Moses  died  out  of  the  holy  land,  in  order  to  show  that  in  the 
same  way  that  God  will  raise  up  Moses,  so  he  will  ndse  all  those  who 
observe  his  law."  The  national  bigotry  of  the  J^ws  reaches  a  pitch  of 
extravagance  in  some  of  their  views  that  is  amiising.  For  instance,  they 
declare  that  *'  one  Israelitish  soul  is  dearer  and  more  important  to  God 
than  all  the  souls  of  a  whole  nation  of  the  Gentiles  V*  Again,  they  say, 
*'  When  Grod  judges  the  Israelites,  be  will  stand,  and  make  the  judgment 
brief  and  mild ;  when  he  judges  the  Gentiles,  he  will  sit,  and  make  it 
long  and  severe  I"  They  affirm  that  the  resurrection  will  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  dew ;  and  they  quote  to  that  effect  this  verse  fi'om  Canticles : ' 
—**  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh ;  my  head  is  filled  with  dew,  and  my 
locks  with  drops  of  the  night."  Some  assert  that  **  the  resurrection  will 
be  immediately  caused  by  Grod,  who  never  gives  to  any  one  the  three 
keys  of  birth,  rain,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  Others  say  that 
the  power  to  raise  and  judge  the  dead  will  be  delegated  to  the  Messiah, 
and  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  trumpet  whose  formidable  blasts 
will  then  shake  the  universe  is  to  be  one  of  the  horns  of  that  ram  which 
Abraham  offered  up  instead  of  his  son  Isaac  1  Some  confine  the  resur- 
rection to  faithful  Jews,  some  extend  it  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  some 
think  all  the  righteous  of  the  earth  will  have  part  in  it,  and  some  stretch 
its  pale  around  all  mankind  alike.'^  They  seem  to  agree  that  the  repro- 
bate would  either  be  left  in  the  wretched  regions  of  Sheol  when  the  just  - 
arose,  or  else  be  thrust  back  after  the  judgment,  to  remain  there  forev^er. 
It  was  believed  that  the  righteous  after  their  resurrection  would  never 
die  again,  but  ascend  to  heaven.  The  Jews  after  a  time,  when  the 
increase  of  geographical  knowledge  had  annihilated  from  the  earth  their 
old  Eden  whence  the  sinful  Adam  was  expelled,  changed  its  location 
into  the  sky.  Thither,  as  the  later  fables  ran,  £l\jah  was  borne  in  his 
chariot  of  fire  by  the  horses  thereof.  Rabbi  Pinchas  says,  '*  Carefulness 
leads  UB  to  innocence,  innocence  to  purity,  purity  to  sanctity,  sanctity  * 
to  humility,  humility  to  fear  of  sins,  fear  of  sins  to  piety,  piety  to  the 
holy  spirit,  the  holy  spirit  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  to  the  prophet  Elias.'"*  The  writings  of  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  oontain  many  allusions  to  this  blessed  habitation  of 
saints  above  the  clouds.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  following  quaint  Rabbi- 
nical narrative.  Rabbi  Jehosha  ben  Levi  once  besought  the  angel  of 
death  to  take  him  up,  ere  he  died,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Paradise. 
Standing  on  the  wall,  he  suddenly  snatched  the  angel's  sword  and  sprang 
over,  swearing  by  Almighty  God  that  he  would  not  come  out.  Death 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  Paradise,  and  the  son  of  Levi  did  not  restore 


*  Schoettgen,  De  Meaafat,  lib.  tL  cap.  tL  net  27. 

*  See  UD  able  diaseitatlon  on  Jewish  Notfons  of  the  Resnrrectloii  of  the  Dead,  prefixed  to  Ilnmph* 
i«7*s  TranalatioD  of  Athenagoras  on  the  Resurrection. 

*  8areiihiuiiii»  Hischna,  pan  tertia,  p.  809. 
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bis  Bword  until  he  had  promised  to  be  more  gentle  tonords  the  dying," 
The  righteous  nere  never  to  return  to  the  dust,  but  "  at  the  end  of  the 
thousand  years," — the  duration  of  the  Uessiah's  earthly  reign, — "when 
the  Lord  is  lifted  up,  Ood  shall  &t  vringa  to  the  juat,  like  the  nings  of 
eagles."**  In  a  word,  the  Messiah  and  his  redeemed  onea  would  ascend 
into  heaven  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  So  Paul,  who  said,  "  I  am  a 
Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,"  declares  that  when  the  dead  have 
risen  "we  shall  bo  caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord." 
We  forbear  to  notice  a,  thousand  curious  details  of  speculation  and 
ftncy  in  which  individual  Rabbins  indulged;  for  instance,  their  common 
notion  concerning  the  bone  lui,  the  single  bone  which,  withstanding 
dissolution,  shall  form  the  nucleus  of  the  resurrection-body.  It  was  a 
prevalent  belief  with  them  that  the  resurrection  would  take  place  in  the 
valley  of  Jchoshaphat,  in  proof  of  which  they  quot«  this  text  from  Joel ; — 
"Let  the  heathen  be  wakened  and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehoahaphat; 
for  there  will  I  sit  to  judge  the  nations  around."  To  this  day,  wherever 
scattered  abroad,  faithful  Jews  cling  to  the  expectation  of  the  Kes- 
siah's  coming,  and  associate  with  his  day  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.* 
The  statement  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  "  The  king  is  held  in  the  galle- 
ries," means,  says  a  Bahbinicai  book,  "that  the  Uessiah  is  detained  in 
Paradise,  fettered  by  a  wonian's  hair  I"  Every  day,  throughout  the 
world,  every  consistent  Israelite  repeats  the  words  of  Moses  Maimonides, 
the  peerless  Rabbi,  of  whom  it  is  a  proverb  that  "from  Mosee  to  Moses 
there  arose  not  a  Moses:" — "  I  l>elieve  with  a  perfect  faith  that  the  Mes- 
siah will  come,  and  though  he  delays,  nevertheless,  I  will  always  expect 
him  till  he  come."  Then  shall  glory  cover  the  living,  and  the  risen, 
children  of  Israel,  and  confusion  fall  on  their  Qentile  foes.  In  almost 
every  inch  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Jchoshaphat  a  Jew  has  been  buried. 
All  over  the  elopes  of  the  hill-sides  around  lie  the  thick-clnetering 
sepulchral  slabs,  showing  how  eagerly  the  chosen  people  seek  to  sleep  in 
the  very  spot  where  the  first  rising  of  the  dead  shall  be.  Entranced 
and  mate. 


HilDily'i  own  ndlut  ibTlnr' 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  Persian  theology"  will  at  once  notice  » 
striking  resemblance  between  many  of  its  dogmas  and  those,  first,  of 
Pharisaism,  secondly,  of  the  popular  Christianity.  Some  examination  of 
this  subject  properly  belongs  here.     There  is,  then,  as  is  well  known,  * 

■  EchrtUvr.  1.  US.  -  Schwllgm,  do  XeniA,  lib.  t1.  cap.  tI.  net.  3S ;  emp.  tIL  k  3, 4. 

•  Julio  jU1«,  Modmi  Jndaiim.  cb.  v1.  iti:d  i>. 

»  Bh  AbrtH  drr  RelliiiaB  7an*um  nuh  den  Zendbilctwni,  Ton  Abb*  roBchft,  la  Blcokgi'i  lol- 
Arata,  IwBd  L  iwdt.  uibiug,  u.  xa-oil. 
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drcle  or  group  of  ideas^  particularly  pertaining  to  esdiatology,  which 
appear  in  the  later  Jewish  writings,  and  remarkably  correspond  to  those 
held  by  the  Parsees,  the  followers  of  Zoroaster*  The  sanie  notions  also 
reappear  in  the  early  Christianity  as  popularly  understood.  We  will, 
specify  some  of  these  correspondences.  The  doctrine  of  angels,  received 
by  the  Jews, — their  names,  offices,  rank,  and  destiny, — was  borrowed  and 
formed  by  them  during  and  just  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  is  much 
like  that  which  they  found  among  their  enslavers.^  The  guardian  angels 
appointed  over  nations,  spoken  of  by  Daniel,  are  Persian.  The  angels 
called  in  tHe  Apocalypse  "  the  seven  spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the 
earth,"  in  Zechariah  "  the  seven  eyes  of  God  which  run  to  and  fro 
through  all  the  earth,"  are  the  Amschaspands  qf  the  Persian  faith. '  The 
wars  of  the  angels  are  described  as  minutely  by  the  old  Persians  bA 
by  Milton.  The  Zend-Avesta  pictures  Ahriman  pregnant  with  Deaths 
(die ahe  hifUenschlcmge^  todschwangere  Ahrinmrif)  as  Milton  describes  the  womb 
of  Sin  bearing  that  fatal  monster.  The  Gahs,  or  second  order  of  angels,- 
the  Persians  supposed,^  were  employed  in  preparing  clothing  and  laying 
it  up  in  heaven  to  clothe  the  righteous  after  the  re8urrection,-^a  fancy 
frequent  among  the  Rabbins  and  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. With  both  the  Persians  and  the  Jews,  all  our  race^both  sexes 
— sprang  from  one  original  man.  With  both,  the  first  pair  were  seduced 
and  ruined  by  means  of  fruit  which  the  devil  gave  to  them.  With  both, 
Uiere  was  a  belief  in  demoniacal  possessions,  devils  or  bad  spirits  enter- 
ing human  bodies.  With  both,  there  was  the  expectation  of  a  great 
Deliverer, — the  Persian  Sosiosch,  the  Jewish  Messiah, — whose  coming 
would  be  preceded  by  fearful  woes,  who  would  triumph  over  all  evil; 
raise  the  dead,  judge  the  world,  separate  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
purge  the  earth  with  fire,  and  install  a  reign  of  glorious  blessedness.* 
*f  The  conception  of  ah  under-world,"  says  Br.  Roth, "  was  known  centuries 
before  Zoroaster ;  but  probably  he  was  the  first  to  add  to  the  old  belief 
the  idea  that  the  under-world  was  a  place  of  purification,  wherein  souls 
were  pureed  from  all  traces  of  sin."^  Of  this  belief  in  a  subtei'ranean 
purgatory  there  are  numerous  unmistakable  evidences  and  examples  in 
the  Rabbinical  writings.^ 

These  notions  and  others  the  Pharisees  early  adopted,  and  wrought 
into  the  texture  of  what  they  called  the  "Oral  Law,"  that  body  of 
verbally-transmitted  legends,  precepts,  and  dogmJEis,  afterwards  written 
out  and  collected  in  the  Mischna,  to  which  Christ  repeatedly  idluded 
with  such  severity,  saying,  "  Ye  by  your  traditions  make  the  command* 
ments  of  God  of  none  effect."    To  some  doctrines  of  kindred  character 


V  SchdSder,  p.  885.  **  Va^a,  HA  411.    Kleuker,  swdt.  auf.  a.  198. 

*  Die  Hellisen  Schriflen  der  Pnneo,  Ton  Dr.  F.  Spiegel,  kap.  ii.  m.  32-37.  Stndien  and  Kritiken, 
188&,  band  L,  "  Tut  die  Lehre  Ton  der  Aafenrtehnng  des  Leibes  nicht  oin  alt-Persiache  Lehre  ?**  7. 
Kork,  Hjthen  der  AUen  Pereer  nU  Qnellen  Chriiitlicher  Glaabenslehren  und  Rttnallen. 

'  *  Die  ZoTDasCrlachen  Olaubenslehre,  Ton  Dr.  Eduard  RSth.  e.  4S0. 

*  See,  ill  torn.  i.  Eabbela  Denndata,  Synopsis  Dogmatum  Librl  Sohar,  pp.  108^  10d,'tl8. 
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and  origin  with  these  -Paul  refers  when  he  warns  his  readers  againut 
'^the  worshipping  of  angels,"  '*  endless  genealogies/'  "  philosophy  falsely 
so  called/'  and  various  besetting  heresies  of  the  time.  But  others  were 
so  woven  and  assimilated  into  the  substance  of  the  popular  Judaism  of 
the  age,  as  inculcated  by  the  Rabbins,  that  Paul  himself  held  them,  the 
lingering  vestiges  of  his  earnest  Pharisaic  education  and  organized  ex- 
perience. They  naturally  found  their  way  into  the  Apostolic  Church, 
principally  composed  of  Ebionites,  Christians  who  had  been  Jews ;  and 
from  it  they  were  never  separated,  but  have  come  to  us  in  seeming 
orthodox  garb,  and  are  generally  retained  now.  Still,  they  were  errors. 
They  are  incredible  to  the  thinking  minds  of  to-day.  It  is  best  to  get 
rid  of  them  by  the  truth,  that  they  are  pagan  growths  introduced  into 
Christianity,  but  to  be  discriminated  from  it.  By  removing  these  anti- 
quated and  incredible  excrescences  from  the  real  religion  of  Christ,  we 
shall  save  the  essential  faith  from  the  suspicion  which  their  association 
with  it,  their  fancied  identity  with  it,  invites  and  provokes. 

The  correspondences  between  the  Persian  and  the  Pharisaic  ftith,  in 
regard  to  doctrines,  are  of  too  arbitrary  and  peculiar  a  character  to  allow 
us  for  a  moment  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  an  independent  product 
spontaneously  developed  in  the  two  nations ;  though  even  in  that  case 
the  doctrines  in  question  have  no  sanction  of  authority,  not  being  Mosaio 
nor  Prophetic,  but  only  RabbinicaL  One  must  have  received  from  the 
other.  Which  was  the  bestower  and  which  the  recipient  is  quite  plain.^ 
There  is  not  a  whit  of  evidence  to  show,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ample  pre- 
sumption to  disprove,  that  a  certain  cycle  of  notions  were  known  among 
the  Jews  previous  to  a  period  of  most  intimate  and  constant  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  Persians.  But  before  that  period  those  notions 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  Persian  theology.  Even  Prideauz  admits 
that  the  first  Zoroaster  lived  and  Magianism  flourished  at  least  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  And  the  dogmas  we  refer  to  are  funda* 
mental  features  of  the  religion.  These  dogmas  of  the  Persians,  not 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament  nor  known  among  the  Jews  before  the 
captivity,  soon  after  that  time  began  to  show  themselves  in  their  litera- 
ture, and  before  the  opening  of  the  New  Testament  were  prominent 
elements  of  the  Pharisaic  belief.  The  inference  is  unavoidable  that  the 
confluence  of  Persian  thought  and  feeling  with  Hebrew  thought  and 
feeling,  joined  with  the  materials  and  flowing  in  the  channels  of  the 
subsequent  experience  of  the  Jews,  formed  a  mingled  deposit  about  the 
age  of  Christ,  which  deposit  was  Pharisaism.  Again :  the  doctrines 
common  to  Zoroastrianism  and  Pharisaism  in  the  former  seem  to  be 
prime  sources,  in  the  latter  to  be  late  products.  In  the  former,  they 
compose  an  organic,  complete,  inseparable  system;  in  the  latter,  they 
are  disconnected,  mixed  piecemeal,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  his- 
torically traceable  to  an  origin  be5'ond  the  nativo,  national  mind.     It  is 


*  Lui-ke,  Kinlvitung  In  die  Oflrcnbaning  det  JohiuinM,  kap.  2,  sect.  & 
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A  significant  &ct.that  the  abnormal  symbolic  bieast8>  described  by  several 
of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  were 'borrowed  from 
Persian  art.  Sculptures  representing  these  have  been  brought  to  Hght 
by  the  recent  researches  at  Persepolis.  Finally,  all  early  ecclesiastical 
history  incontestably  shows  that  Persian  dogmas  exerted  on  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  first  centuries  an  enormous  influence,  a  .pervasive  and  per- 
verting power  unspent  yet,  and  which' it  is  one  of  the  highest  tasks  of 
honest  and  laborious  Christian  students  in  the  present  day  to  explain, 
define,  and  separate.  What  was  that  Manichceanism  which  nearly  filled 
Christendom  for  a  hundred  years, — what  was  it,  in  great  part,  but  an 
influx  of  tradition,  speculation,  imagination,  and  sentiment,  from  Persia? 
The  Gnostic  Christians  even  had  a  scripture  called  "  Zoroaster's  Apoca- 
lypse."^ The  **  wise  men  from  the  east,"  who  knelt  before  the  in&nt 
Christ,  "  and  opened  their  treasures,  and  gave  him-  gifts,  gold,  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh,"  were  Persian  Magi.  We  may  imaginatively  regard 
that  saored  scene  as  an  emblematical  figure  of  the  &r  different  tributes 
which  a  little  later  came  from  their  country  to  his  religion, — ^the  unfor- 
tunate contributions  that  permeated  and  corrupted  so  much  of  the  form 
in  which  it  thenceforth  appeared  and  spread.'  In  the  pure  gospel's 
pristine  day,  ere  it  had  hardened  into  theological  dogmas  or  become 
encumbered  with  speculations  and  comments,  from  the  lips  of  Crod's 
Anointed  Son  repeatedly  fell  the  earnest  warning;  "  Beware  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees/'  There  is  far  more  need  to  have  this  warning  intelli- 
gently heeded  now,  coming  with- redoubled  emphasis  from  the  Master's 
own  mouth,  *' Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees."  For,  as  the 
gospel  is  now  generally  set  Ibrth  and  received,  that  leaven  has  leavened 
well-nigh  the  whole  lump  of  it. 


CHAPTER  X.. 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  UFB. 

The  disembodied  soul,  as  conceived  by  the  Greeks,  and  after  them  by 
the  Romans,  is  material,  but  of  so  thin  a  contexture  that  it  cannot  be 
felt  with  the^  hands.  It  is  exhaled  with  the  dying  breath,  or  issues 
through  a  warrior's  wounds.  The  sword  passes  through  its  uninjured  form 
as  through  the  air.  It  is  to  the  body  what  a  dream  is  to  waking  action. 
Retaining  the  shape,  lineaments,  and  motion  the  man  had  in  life,  it  is 
immediately  recognised  upon  appearing.    It  quits  the  body  with^muck 

A  Klmiker,  Zend-ArMts,  band  U.  anbmng  1.  s.  12^ 
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YelucUiDce,  leaving  that  warm  and  vigorous  investiture  for  a  chill  and 
forceless  existence.  It  glides  along  without  noise  and  very  swiftly,  like  a 
shadow.  It  is  unable  to  enter  the  lower  kingdom  and  be  at  peace  until 
its  deserted  body  htis  been  buried  with  sacred  rites:  meanwhile,  naked 
and  sad,  it  llita  restlessly  about  the  gates,  uttering  doleful  moans. 

The  early  Qreek  authors  describe  the  creation  as  a  stupendous  hollow 
globe  cut  in  the  centre  by  the  plane  of  the  earth.  The  upper  hemi- 
sphere is  lighted  by  beneficent  luminaries;  the  lower  hemisphere  is  filled 
with  unvarying  blackness.  The  top  of  the  higher  sphere  b  Heaven,  th« 
bright  dwelling  of  the  Olympian  gods ;  its  bottom  is  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  (he  home  of  hving  men.  The  top  of  the  lower  sphere  is  Hades, 
the  abode  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  ;  its  bottom  is  Tartarus,  the  prison 
of  the  Titans,  rebellious  giants  vanquished  by  Zeus.  Earth  lies  half-way 
from  the  cope  of  Heaven  to  the  floor  of  Tartarus.  This  distance  is  so 
great  that,  according  to  Uesiod,  it  would  take  an  anvil  nine  days  to  fall 
from  the  centre  to  the  nadir.  Some  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  sur- 
mised the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  thought  that  Hades  was 
simply  its  dark  side,  the  dead  being  our  antipodes.  In  the  Odyssey, 
Ulysses  reaches  Hades  by  sailing  across  the  ocean-stream  and  passing  the 
eternal  night-land  of  the  Cimmerians,  whereupon  he  comes  to  the  edge 
of  Acheron,  the  moat  of  Pluto's  sombre  house.  Virgil  also  says,  "One 
pole  of  the  earth  to  us  always  points  aloft;  but  the  other  is  seen  by  black 
Styx  and  the  infernal  ghosts,  where  either  (lead  night  forever  reigns  or 
else  Aurora  returns  thither  from  us  and  brings  them  back  t^ie  day."' 
But  the  prevalent  notion  evidently  was  that  Hades  was  an  immense  hol- 
low region  not  far  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
.    reached  by  descent  through  some  cavern,  tike  that  at  Avernus. 

This  subterranean  place  is  the  destination  of  nil  alike,  rapacious  Orcus 
sparing  no  one,  good  or  bad.  It  is  wrapped  in  obscurity,  as  the  etymology 
of  its  name  implies, — a  place  where  one  cannot  see. 


The  dead  are  disconsolate  in  this  dismal  realm,  and  the  living  shrink 
from  entering  it,  except  as  a  refuge  from  intolerable  afflictions.  The 
shade  of  the  princeliest  hero  dwelling  there — the  swift-footed  Achilles — 
says,  "  I  wotdd  wish,  being  on  earth,  to  serve  for  hire  another  man  of 
{■oor  estate,  rather  than  rule  over  all  the  dead."  Souls  carry  there  their 
physical  peculiarities,  the  fresh  and  ghastly  likenesses  of  the  wounds 
which  have  desimlched  them  thither,  so  that  they  are  known  at  sight. 
Companies  of  fellow-countrymen,  knots  of  friends,  are  together  thera, 
preserving  their  remembrance  of  eartlily  fortunes  and  beloved  relatives 
left  behind,  and  eagerly  questioning  each  newly-arriving  soul  for  tidings 
from  above.     When  the  soul  of  Achilles  is  told  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 

I  a«r|.  ub.  L  u.  io-xa. 
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Neoptolemos,  "  he  goes  away  taking  mighty  steps  through  the  meadow 
of  asphodel  in  joyfiilness,  because  he  had  heard  that  his  «on  was  very 
illustrious/"  Sophocles  makes  the  dying  Antigone  say,  "Departing,  I 
strongly  cherish  the  hope  that  I  shall  be  fondly  welcomed  by  my  father, 
and  by  my  mother,  and  by  my  brother.''*  It  is  impottantto  notice  that, 
according  to  the  early  and  popular  view,  this  Hades,  the  "  dark  dwelling 
of  the  joyless  images  of  deceased  mortals,"  is  the  destination  of  universal 
humanity.  In  opposition  to  its  dolorous  gloom  and  repulsive  inanity  are 
vividly  pictured  the  glad  light  of  day,  the  glory  and  happiness  of  life.  % 
"  Not  worth  so  much  to  me  as  my  life,''  says  the  incomparable  son  of  I 
Peleus,  "are  all  the  treasures  which  populous  Troy  possessed,  nor  all 
which  the  stony  threshold  of  Phoebus  Apollo  contains  in  rocky  Fytho. 
Oxen,  and  fat  sheep,  and  trophies,  and  horses  with  golden  manes,  may  be 
acquired  by  effort ;  but  the  breath  of  man  to  return  again  is  not  to  be 
obtained  by  plunder  nor  by  purchase,  when  once  it  has  passed  the  bamer 
of  his  teeth." 

It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  ornamental  details  associated  by  the 
poets  with  the  fate  and  state  of  the  dead--^^is  they  are  set  forth,  for  in- 
stance, by  Virgil  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid — ^were  ever  credited  as 
literal  truth.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  essential  features 
of  this  mythological  scenery  were  accepted  in  the  vulgar  belief.  For  inr 
stance,  that  the  popular  mind  honestly  held  that,  in  some  vague  sense  or 
other,  the  ghost,  on  leaving  the  body,  flitted  down  to.  the  dull  banks  of 
Acheron  and  offered  a  shadowy  obolus  to  Charon,  the  slovenly  old  ferr)'- 
man,  for  a  passage  in  his  boat,  seems  attested  not  only  by  a  thousand 
averments  to  that  effect  in  the  current  literature  of  the  time,  but  also  by 
the  invariable  custom  of  placing  an  obolus  in  the  dead  man's  mouth  for 
that  purpose  when  he  was  buried. 

The  Greeks  did  not  view  the  banishment  of  souls  in  Hades  as  a  punish- 
inent  for  sin,  or  the  result  of  any  broken  law  in  the  plan  of  things.  It 
was  to  them  merely  the  fulfilment  of  the  inevitable  fate  of  creatures 
who  must  die,  in  the  order  of  nature,  like  successive  growths  of  flowers, 
and  whose  souls  were  too  feeble  to  rank  with  gods  and  climb  into 
Olympus.  That  man  should  cease  from  his  substantial  life  on  the  bright 
earth  and  subside  into  sunless  Hades,  a  vapid  form,  with  nerveless  limbs 
and  faint  voice,  a  ghostly  vision  bemoaning  his  existence  with  idle 
lamentation,  or  busying  himself  with  the  misty  mockeries  of  his  former 
pursuits,  was  melancholy  enough  ;  but  it  was  his  natural  destiny,  and  not  I 
an  avenging  judgment. 

But  that  powerful  instinct  in  man  which  de»res  to  see  villany 
punished  and  goodness  rewarded  could  not  fail,  among  so  cultivated  a 
people  as  the  Greeks,  to  develop  a  doctrine  of  future  compensation  for 
the  contrasted  deserts  of  souls.  "  The  earliest  trace  of  the  idea  of  retri- 
bution which  we  find  carried  forward  into  the  invisible  world  is  the 
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punishment  of  the  Titans,  those  xoonsters  who  tried  by  piling. up.  moun- 
tains to  stonn  the  heavenly  abodeii,  and  to  wrest  the  Thunderer's  bolts, 
from  his.  haad.  This  germ  is  slowly  expanded;  and  next  we  read  of  a  few 
specified  criminals,  who  had.  been  excessively  impious,  personally  offending 
Zeus,  condemned  by  his  direct  indignation  to  a  severe  expiation  in  Tar-, 
tarus.  The  insulted  deity  wreaks  his 'vengeance  on  the.  tired  S^yphuSt. 
the  mocked  Tantalus,  the  gnawed  Tityus,  and  others.  Afterwards  we 
meet  the  statement  that  jeondign  retribution  i»  always  inflicted  for  thft 
two  flagrant  sins  of  perjury  and^blasphemy.  Finally,  we  discern  a  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  the  belief  that  punishment  is  decreed,  not  by  vindic- 
tive caprice,  but  on  the  grounds  of  universal  morality*  all  souls  being 
obliged  in  Hades  to  pass  before  Bhadamanthus,  Minos,  or  .^^cus, — ^three 
upright  judges,i — to  be  dealt  with,  according  to  their  merits,  with  impar* 
tial  accurabyj  The  distribution  of  poetic  justice  in  Hades  at  last  be- 
came, in  many  authors,  so  melodramatic  as  to.  furnish  a  fair  subject  for 
burlesque.  Some  ludicrous  examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Lucian'a 
Dialogues  of  the.  Dead.  A  fine  instance  of  it  is  also  furnished  in  the 
Emperor  Julian's  Symposium.  The  gods  prepare  for  the  Roman  empe- 
roi*s  a  banquet,  in  the  air,  below  the  moon.  The  good  emperors  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  table  with  honors ;  but  the  bad  ones  are  hurled  headlong 
down  into  Tartarus,  amidst  the  derisive  shouts  of  the  spectators. 
As  the  notion  that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  would  pursue  their  enemies 
^  in  the  future  state  gave  rise  to  a  belief  in  the  punishments  of  Tart€urus, 
BO  the  notion  that  the  distinguishing  kindness  of  the  gods  would  follow 
their  favorites  gave  rise  to  the  myth  of  Elysium.  The  Elysian  Fields 
were  earliest  portrayed  lying  on  the  western  margin  of  the  earth,  stretch- 
ing from  the  verge  of  Oceanus,  where  the  sun  set  at  eve.  They  were 
fringed  with  perpetual  green,  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers, 
and  eternally  fanned  by  refreshing  breezes.  They  were  represented 
merely  as  the  select  abode  of  a  small  number  of  living  men,  who  were 
either  the  mortal  relatives  or  the  special  favorites  of  the  gods,  and  who 
were  transported  thither  without  tasting  death,  there  to  pass  an  immor* 
tality  which  was  described,  with  great  inconsistency,  sometimes  as  purely 
happy,  sometimes  as  joyless  and  wearisome.  To  all  except  a  few  chosen 
ones  this  region  was  utterly  inaccessible.  Homer  says,  "  But  for  you, 
0  Menelaus,  it  is  not  decreed  by  the  gods  to  die ;  but  the  immortals  will 
send  you  to  the  Elysian  plain,  because  you  are  the  son-in-law  of  Zeus."* 
Had  the  inheritance  of  this  clime  been  proclaimed  as  the  reward  of 
heroic  merit,  had  it  been  really  believed  attainable  by  virtue,  it  would 
have  been  held  up  as  a  prize  to  be  striven  for.  The  whole  account^  as  it 
was  at  first,  bears  the  impress  of  imaginative  fiction  as  legibly  upon  its 
front  as  the  story  of  the  dragon-watched  garden  of  Hesperus's  daughters, 
whose  trees  bore  golden  apples,  or  the  story  of  the  enchanted  isle  in 
the  Arabian  tales. 

«  Odyney,  Ub.  It.  U.  665-670. 
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The  esucly  location  of  Elysium,  and  the  conditions  of  admission  to  it, 
were  gradually  changed ;  and  at  length  it  reappeared,  in  the  under-world, 
as  the  abode  of  the  just.  On  one  side  of  the  primitive  Hades  Tartarus 
had  now  been  drawn  up  to  admit  the  condemned  into  its  penal  torturesi 
and  on  Uie  other  side  Elysium  was  lowered  down  to  reward  the  justified 
by  receiving  them  into  its  peaceful  and  perennial  happiness;  while,  be- 
tween the  two,  Erebus  remained  as  an  mtermediate  state  of  negation  and 
gloom  for  unsentenced  shades.  The  highly-colored  descriptions  of  this 
subterranean  heaven,  frequently  found  thenceforth,  it  is  to  b^  sup- 
posed were  rarely  accepted  as  solid  verities.  They  were  scarcely  ever 
used,  to  our  knowledge,  as  motives  in  life,'  incitement  in  difficulties,  con- 
solation in  sorrow.  They  were  mostly  set  forth  in  poems,  works  even 
professedly  fictitious.  They  were  often  denied  and  ridiculed  in  speeches 
and  writings  received  with  public  applause.  Still,  they  unquestionably 
exerted  some  influence  on  the  common  modes  of  thought  and  feeling, 
had  a  shadowy  seat  in  the  popular  imagination  and  heart,  helped  men  to 
conceive  of  a  blessed  life  hereafter  and  to  long  for  it,  and  took  away 
something  of  the  artificial  horror  with  which,  under  the  power  of  rooted 
superstition,  their  departing  ghost»  hailed  the  dusky  limits  of  futurity : — 

<*  Umbras 
Non  tacltai  Erebl  wd«B,  DitliqiM  proAindi 
Pallida  regna  petant." 

First,  then,  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  mythology  we  find  all  the  dead 
*— a  doll  populace  of  ghosts — ^fluttering  through  the  ^eutral  melancholy 
of  Hades  without  discrimination.  And  finally  we  discern  in  the  world 
of  the  dead  a  sad  middle  region,  with  a  Paradise  on  the  right  and  a  Hell 
on  the  left,  the  whole  presided  over  by  three  incorruptible  judges,  who 
appoint  the  new-comers  their  places  in  accordance  with  their  deserts. 

The  question  now  arises,  What  did  the  Greeks  think  in  relation  to  the 
ascent  of  human  souls  into  heaven  among  the  gods  ?  Did  they  except 
none  from  the  remediless  doom  of  Hades  ?  Was  there  no  path  for  the 
wisest  and  best  souls  to  climb  starry  Olympus  ?  To  dispose  of  this  inquiry 
fairly,  four  distinct  considerations  must  be  examined.  First,  Ulysses  sees 
in  the  infernal  regions  the  image  of  Herakles  shooting  the  shadows  of 
the  Stymphalian  birds,  while  his  soul  is  said  to  be  rejoicing  with  fair- 
legged  Hebe  at  the  banquets  of  the  immortal  gods  in  the  skies.  To  ex- 
plain this,  we  must  remember  that  Herakles  was  the  son  of  Alcmene,  a 
mortal  woman,  and  of  Zeus,  the  king  of  the  gods.  Accordingly,  in  the 
flames  on  Moimt  Oeta,  the  surviving  ghost  which  he  derived  from  his 
mother  descends  to  Hades,  but  the  purified  soul  inherited  from  his  father 
has,  the  proper  nature  and  rank  of  a  deity,  and  is  received  into  the 
Olympian  synod.'  Of  course  no  blessed  life  in  heaven  for  the  generality 
of  men  is  here  implied.  Herakles,  being  a  son  and  Dsbvorite  of  Zeus,  has 
a  corresponding  destiny  exceptional  from  that  of  other  men. 

» thrid.  Met.  lib.  iz.  II.  246-27Z 
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.  Secondly,  another  double  representation,  tomevhot  Bimilar,  but  having 
an  entirely  different  int«rpretation,  oocun  in  the  case  or  Orion,  the 
handsome  Hyrian  hunter  whom  Artemis  lored.  At  one  time  he  is  de- 
scribed, like  the  spectre  of  the  North  American  Indian,  chasing  over  the 
Stygian  plain  the  disembodied  animals  he  had  in  his  lifetime  killed  on 
the  mountains  :^— 


Aloft  he  whLrli  1o  cmib  the  HTkgo  pr*f ; 

Kbw,  phukUHB  fDnni.  ihoot  o'«r  tb«  Iawd  of  holt." 

,  In  the  cMnroon  belief  this,  without  doubt,  was  received  as  actual  fact. 
3ut  .at  another  time  Orion  is  deified  and  shown  as  one  of  the  grandest 
constellations  of  the  sky, — 

"A  bclt^  gteiit,  who,  vilh  ■rm  npllft, 
Thml«nlng  th«  Chroo*  of  Z«u,  fannr  lUiidi, 
3iiblLm«Jj  Implou.'' 

This,  obviously,  is  merely  a  poetic  symbol,  a  beautifHil  artifice  employed 
by  the  poets  to  perpetuate  a  legend  by  associating  it  with  the  imperish- 
able hieroglyphs  of  the  galaxy.  It  is  not  credible  that  men  imagined 
that  group  of  stars — only  outlined  in  such  shape  by  the  help  of  arbitrary 
fancy — to  be  literally  the  translated  hunter  himself.  The  meaning 
bimply  was  that  he  was  immortalized  through  the  eternal  linking  of  his 
name  and  form  wit^astt'llar  cluster  which  would  always  shine  upon  men. 
"The  reverence  and  gratitude  of  a  n-eak  world  for  the  heroes  and  bene- 
factors they  could  not  comprehend,  named  them  divinities,  whom  they 
did  star  together  to  an  idolatrous  immortality  which  nationalized  the 
heavens"  with  the  shining  shapes  of  the  great  and  brave.  These  types 
of  poetry,  symbols  lent  to  infant  science,  were  never  meant  to  indicate  a 
literal  translation  and  metamorphosis  of  human  souls,  but  were  honors 
paid  to  the  memories  of  illustrious  men,  emblems  and  pledged  securities 
of  their  unfading  tame.  With  what  glorious  characters,  with  what  forms 
of  deathless  beauty,  defiant  of  decay,  the  sky  was  written  over!  Go  out 
this  evening  beneath  the  old  rolling  dome,  when  the  starry  scroll  is  out> 
spread,  and  you  may  still  read  the  reveries  of  the  marvelling  minds  of 
the  antique  world,  as  fresh  in  their  magic  loveliness  as  when  the  bards 
and  seers  of  Olympus  and  the  .^eon  Bret  stamped  them  in  heaven. 
There  "  tite  great  snake  binds  in  his  bright  coil  half  the  mighty  host." 
There  is  Anon  with  his  harp  and  the  charmed  dolphin.  The  fair  Andro- 
meda, still  chained  to  iier  eternal  rock,  looks  mournfully  towards  the 
delivering  hero  whose  oonquering  hand  bears  aloft  the  petriltc  visage  of 
Uedusa.  Far  off  in  the  north  the  gigantic  Bootes  is  seen  driving  towards 
4he  Centaur  and  the  Scorpion.  And  yonder,  smiling  benignantly  upon 
the  crews  of  many  a  home-bound  ship,  are  revealed  the  twin -brothers, 
joinsd-in  the  embrace  of  on  undying  friendship. 
1      Thirdly,  it  is  asserted  by  several  Latin  authors,  in  general  terms,  that 
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the  ghost  goes  to  Hades  but  the  soul  ascends  to  heaven ;  and  it  has  been 
inferred — ^moet  erroneously — ^that  this  statement  contains  the  doctrine  of 
an  abode  for  men  after  death  on  high  with  the  gods.  Ovid  expresses  the 
real  thought  in  full,  thus:— 

**  Tern  teglt  Garnem ;  tamnlam  clrcamTolat  nmbn ; 
Orcvs  habet  maneB;  spirltus  aatn  petit." 

''The  earth  conceals  the  flesh;  the  shade  flits  round  the  tomb ;  the  under- 
world receives  the  image ;  the  spirit  seeks  the  stars."  Those  conversant 
with  the  opinions  then  prevalent  will  scarcely  doubt  that  these  words 
were  meant  to  express  the  return  of  the  composite  man  to  the  primordial 
elements  of  which  he  was  made.  The  particulars  of  the  dissolving  indi- 
vidual are  absorbed  in  the  general  elements  of  the  universe.  Earth  goes 
back  to  earth,  ghost  to  the  realm  of  gho^^,  breath  to  the  air,  fiery 
essence  of  soul  to  the  lofty  ether  in  whose  pure  radiance  the  stars  burn. 
Euripides  expressly  says  that  when  man  dies  each  part  goes  whence 
it  came, — "the  body  to.  the  ground,  the  spirit  to  the  ether."*  There- 
fore the  often-misunderstood  phrase  of  the  Roman  writers,  "the  soul 
seeks  the  stars,"  merely  denotes  the  impersonal  mingling  after  death 
of  the  divine  portion  of  man's  being  with  the  parent  Divinity,  who  was 
supposed  indeed  to  pervade  all  things,  but  more  especially  to  reside 
beyond  the  empyrean. 

Fourthly:  what  shall  be  said  of-  the  apotheosis  of  their  celebrated 
heroes  and  emperors  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whereby  these  were 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  deities,  and  seats  were  assigned  them  in 
heaven?  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  ceremony?  It  does  .not  sig- 
nify that  a  celestial  immortality  awaits  all  good  men ;  because  it  appears 
as  a  thing  attainable  by  very  few,  is  only  allotted  by  vote  of  the  Senate. 
Neither  was  it  supposed  actually  to  confer  on  its  recipients  equality  of 
attributes  with  the  great  gods,  making  them  peers  of  Zeus  and  Apollo. 
The  homage  received  as  gods  by  Alexander  and  others  during  their  lives, 
the  deification  of  Julius  Ceesar  during  the  most  learned  and  skeptical 
age  of  Rome,  with  other  obvious  considerations,  render  such  a  supposi- 
tion inadmissible.  In  view  of  all  the  direct  evidence  and  collateral  pro- 
babilities, we  conclude  that  the  genuine  import  of  an  ancient  apotheosis 
was  this :  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  person  so  honored  was  admitted, 
in  deference  to  his  transcendent  merits,  or  as  a  special  favor  on  the  part 
of  the  godsyinto  heaven,  into  the  divine  society.  He  was  really  a  human 
soul  still,  but  was  called  a  god  because,  instead  of  descending,  like  the 
multitude  of  human  souls,  to  Hades,  he  was  taken  into  th^  abode  and 
company  of  the  gods  above  the  sky.  This  interpretation  derives  sup- 
port from  the  remarkable  declaration  of  Aristotle,  that  "  of  two  friends 
one  must  be  unwilling  that  the  other  should  attain  apotheosis,  because 
in  such  case  they  must  be  forever  separated.^'^  One  would  be  in  Olympus, 

— s ' 7 
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tUe  other  in  Hades.  The  belief  that  anj',  even  a  foivored  few,  could  evei 
obtain  this  blesaing,  was  of  quite  limited  development,  and  probably 
sprang  from  the  esoteric  recessea  of  the  Myateriea.  To  call  a  humaa 
soul  a  god  is  not  so  bold  a  speech  as  it  may  seem.  Plotinui  aayi. 
"  Whoever  baa  wisdom  and  true  virtue  in  soul  itself  differs  but  little 
from  superior  beings,  in  this  done  being  inferior  to  them. — that  he  is 
in  body.  Such  an  one,  dying,  may  therefore  properly  aay,  with  Empe- 
dociea, — 

■Famnlltagod  Immortal  now  un  T.'" 

The  exfnring  Vespasian  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  aoon  be  a  god:'"  Hure 
saya  that  the  doctrine  of  apotheosis  beloi^ed  to  the  GrEM»-PelaBgic  rsca 
through  all  their  hiatory.'  Seneca  severely  satiri»es  the  'ceremony,  and 
the  popular  belief  which  iy)held  it,  in  an  elaborate  lampoon  called  Apo- 
colocyntoaia,  or  the  reception  of  Claudiua  among  the  pumpkins.  The 
broad  travesty  of  DeiiBcation  exhibited  in  Fumpkinification  obviously 
measures  tbe  distance  from  the  honest  credulity  -of  one  clan  and  period 
to  tlie  keen  infidelity  of  another. 

One  of  the  most  important  passages  in  Greek  literature,  in  whatever 
aspect  viewed,  b  composed  of  the  writings  of  the  great  Theban  lyrist. 

.  Let  lie  see  what  representation  is  there  mode  of  the  fate  of  man  in  the 
unseen  world.  The  ethical  perception,  profound  feeling,  and  searching 
mind  of  Findar  could  not  allow  him  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  undis- 
criminating  views  of  the 'future  state  prevalent  in  his  time.  Upon  sach  a 
man  the  problem  of  death  must  weigh  as  a  conscious  burden,  and  his 
refiectiqiiB  would  naturally  lead  him  to  improved  conclusions.  Accord- 
ingly,' we  find  him  representing  the.  Blessed  Isles  not  as  the  haven  of  a 

^  few  favorites  of  the  gods,  but  as  the  reward  of  virtue;  and  tbe  punish- 
ments of  the  wicked,  too,  are  not  dependent  on  fickle  inclinations,  but 

I  are  decreed  by  immutable  right.  He  does  not  describe  the  common 
multitude  of  the  dead,  leading  a  dark  sod  existence,  like  phantoms  in  a 
dream:  his  references  to  death  and  Hades  seem  cheerful  in  comparison 
with  those  of  many  other  aneient  Greek  authors.  Dionysius  the  Rhetori- 
cian, speaking  of  bis  Threnee. — dirges  sung  at  funerals,— says,  "  Simonidea 
lamented  the  dead  pathetically,  Pindar  magnificently." 

His  conceptions  of  the  life  to  come  were  inseparably  connected  with 
certain  definite  locations.  He  believed  Hades  to  be  the  destination  of 
all  our  mortal  race,  but  conceived  it  subdivided  into  a  Tartarus  for  the 
impious  and  on  Elysium  for  the  righteous.  He  thought  that  the  stony 
firmament  was  the  solid  floor  of  a  world  of  splendor,  bliss,  and  immor- 
tality, inhabited  by  the  gods,  hut  fatally  inaccessible  to  man.  When  he 
thinks  of  this  place,  it  is  with  a  sigh, — a  sigh  that  man's  aspirations 
towards  it  are  vain  and  his  attempts  to  reach  it  irreverent.  This  latter 
thought  he  enforces  by  on  earnest  allusion  to  the  myth  of  fiellerophon, 
who,  daring  to  soar  to  the  cerulean  seat  of  tbe  gods  on  the  winged  steed 
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Pegams,  wa^pcmished  lor  faisanrogance  by  b^ing  hurled  down- headlong. 
These  assertions  are  to  be  sustained  by. citations  of  his  own  words* 
The  references  made  are  to  Donaldson's  edition. 

In  the  second  Pythian  Ode'^  Pindar  repeats,  and  would  appear  to 
endorse,  the  old  monitory  legend  of  Ixion,  who  for  his  outrageous 
orimee  was  bound  to  an  ever-revolving  wheel  in  Hades  and  made  to 
utter  warnings  against  such  offences  as  his  own.  In  the  first  Pythian  we 
read,  "Hundred-headed  Typhon,  enemy  of  the  gods,  lies  in  dreadful 
Tartarus.'''^  Among  the  preserved  fragments  of  Pindar  the  one  num- 
bered two  hundred  and  twenty-three  reads  thus: — "The  bottom  of 
Tartarus  shall  press  thee  down  with  solid  necessities/'  The  following  is 
from  the  first  Isthmian  Ode: — **  He  who,  laying  up  private  wealth,  laughs 
at  the  poor,  dees  not  consider,  that  he  shall  close  up  his  life  for  Hades 
without  honor.""  The  latter  part  of  the  tenth  Nemean  Ode  recounts, 
with  every  appearance  of  devout  belief,  the  history  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
the  god-begotten  twins,  who,  reversing  conditions  with  each  other  on 
successive  days  and  nights,  spent  their  interchangeable  immortality  each 
alternately  in  heaven  and  in  Hades.  The  astronomical  interpretation 
of  this  account  may  be  correct;  but  its  applicability  to  the  wondering 
&ith  of  the  earlier  poets  is  extremely  doubtful. 

The  seventh  Isthmian  contains  this  remarkable  sentence : — "Unequal 
i»  the  late  of  man :  he  can  think  of  great  things,  but  is  too  ephemeral  *a 
creature  to  reach  the  brazen-floored  seat  of  the  gods/'"  A  similar  senti- 
ment is-  expressed  in  the  sixth  Nemean : — "  Men  are  a  mere  nothing ; 
while  to  the  gods  the  brazen  heaven  remains  a  firm  abode  forever. "^^ 
The  one  hundred  and  second  fragment  is  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  Ihe 
dirge  composed  by  Pindar  on  the  death  of  the  grandfather  of  Pericles. 
It  runs  in  this  way : — "  Whoso  by  good  fortune  has  seen  the  things  in  the 
hollow  under  the  earth  knows  indeed  the  end  of  life :  he  also  knows  the 
beginning  vouchsafed  by  Zeus."  It  refers  to  initiation  in  the  £leusinian 
Mysteries,  and  means  that  the  initiate  understands  the  life  which  follows 
death.  It  is  well  known  that  a  clear  doctrine  of  future  retribution  was 
inculcated  in  the  Mysteries  long  before  it  found  general  publication.. 
The  ninety-fifth  fragment  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  a  dirge  which  ap- 
pears, from  the  allusion  in  the  first  line,  to  have  been  sung  at  a  funeral 
service  performed  at  midnight,  or  at  least  after  sunset.  "  While  it  is 
night  here  with  us,  to  those  below  shines  the  might  of  the  sun ;  and  the 
red-rosied  meadows  of  their  suburbs  are  filled  with  the  frankincense- 
tree,  and  if^th  golden  fruits.  Some  delight  themselves  there  with  steeds 
and  exercises,  others  with  games,  others  with  lyres ;  and  among  them  all 
faiivblossotffing  fortune  blooms,  and  a  fragrance  is  distilled  through  the 
lovely  region,  and  they  constantly  mingle  all  kinds  of  offerings  with  the 
far-shining''fire  on  the  altars  of  the  gods."  This  evidently  is  a  picture' 
of  the  happy  scenes  in  the  fields  that  stretch  around  the  City  of  the 
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Blessed  in   the  under-wofld,  and  is  introduced  as  a  comfort  to  the 
mourners  over  the  dead  body. 

The  ensuing  passage— the  most  important  one  on  our  subject — is  from 
the  second  Olympic  Ode.'^  **  An  honorable,  virtuous  man  may  rest 
assured  as  to  his  future  fate.  The  souls  of  the  lawless,  departing  from 
this  life,  suffer  punishment.  One  beneath  the  earth,  pronouncing  sen- 
tence by  a  hateful  necessity  imposed  upon  him,  declares  the  doom  for 
offences  committed  in  this  realm  of  Zeus.  But  the  good  lead  a  life 
without  a  tear,  among  those  honored  by  the  gods  for  having  always  de- 
lighted in  virtue :  the  others  endure  a  life  too  dreadful  to  look  upon. 
Whoever  has  had  resolution  thrice  in  both  worlds  to  stand  firm,  and  to 
keep  his  soul  pure  from  evil,  has  found  the  path  of  Zeus  to  the  tower  of 
Kronos,  where  the  airs  of  the  ocean  br^the  around  the  Isle  of  the 
Blessed,  and  where— some  from  resplendent  trees,  others  from  the  water — 
glitter  golden  flowers,  with  garlands  of  which  they  wreathe  their  wrists 
and  brows  in  the  righteous  assemblies  of  Rhadamanthus,  whom  father 
Kronos  has  as  his  willing  assistant."  The  **  path  of  Zeus,''  in  the  above 
quotation,  means  the  path  which  Zeus  takes  when  he  goes  to  visit  his 
father  Kronos,  whom  he  originally  dethroned  and  banished,  but  with 
whom  he  is  now  reconciled,  and  who  has  become  the  ruler  of  the  de^ 
parted  spirits  of  the  just,  in  a  peaceful  and  joyous  region. 
*  The  following  passage  constitutes  the  ninety-eighth  fragment.  "  To 
ihose  who  descend  from  a  fruitless  and  ill-starred  life  Persephone  [the 
Queen  of  the  Dead]  w^ill  grant  a  compensation  for  their  former  misfor- 
tune, after  eight  years  [the  judicial  period  of  atonement  and  lustration 
for  great  crimes]  granting  them  their  lives  again.  Then,  illustrious 
kings,  strong,  swift,  wise,  they  shall  become  the  mightiest  leaders;  and 
afterwards  they  shall  be  invoked  by  men  as  sacred  heroes."  In  this 
piece,  as  in  the  preceding  one  where  reference  is  made  to  the  thrice- 
living  man,  is  contained  the  doctrine,  early  brought  from  the  East,  that 
souls  may  repeatedly  return  from  the  dead  and  in  new  bodies  lead  new 
lives.  One  other  fragment,  the  ninety-sixth,  added  to  the  foregoing,  will 
make  up  all  the  important  genuine  passages  in  Pindar  relating  to  the 
future  life.  ''  By  a  beneficent  allotment,  all  travel  to  an  end  freeing 
from  toil.  The  body  indeed  is  subject  to  the  power  of  death;  but  the 
eternal  image  is  left  alive,  and  this  alone  is  allied  to  the  gods.  When 
we  are  asleep,  it  shows  in  many  dreams  the  approaching  judgment  con- 
cerning happiness  and  misery."  When  our  physical  limbs  are  stretched 
in  insensible  repose,  the  inward  spirit,  rallying  its  sleepless  and  prophetic 
powers,  foretells  the  balancing  awards  of  another  world. 

We  must  not  wholly  confound  with  the  mythological  schemes  of  the 
vulgar  creed  the  belief  of  the  nobler  philosophers,  many  of  whom,  as  is 
well  known,  cherished  an  exalted  faith  in  the  survival  of  the  conscious 
soul  and  in  a  just  retribution.     ''Strike!"  one  of  them  said,  with  the 
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dauntless  oourage  of  an  immortal,  to  a  tyrant  who  had  threatened  to 
have  him  brayed  in  a  mortar:  "strike!  you  may  crush  the  shell  of  Anax« 
archus:  you  cannot  touch  his  life."  Than  all  the  maze  of  fabulous 
fancies  and  physical  rites  in  which  the  dreams  of  the  poets  and  the. 
guesses  of  the  people  were  entangled,  how  much  more 

**  JoBt  WM  the  preecienoe  of  the  eternal  goel 
Thai  gleamed,  'mid  Cyprian  shadee,  on  Zeno*!  Mai, 
Or  shone  to  Plato  in  tlie  lonely  caTe,— 
Ood  in  all  space,  and  life  in  every  grave  !** 

An  account  of  the  Greek  views  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life  which 
should  omit  the  doctrine  of  Plato  would  be  defective  indeed.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  sublime  autocrat  in  the  realms  of  intellect  has  transcended 
calculation.  However  coldly  his  thoughts  may  have  been  regarded  by 
his  contemporary  countrymen,  they  soon  obtained  cosmopolitan  audience, 
and — surviving  the  ravages  of  time  and  ignorance,  overleaping  the  bars 
of  rival  schools  and  sects,  appreciated  and  difi\ised  by  the  loftiest  spirits 
of  succeeding  ages,  closely  blended  with  their  own  speculations  by  many 
Christian  theologians — ^have  held  an  almost  unparalleled  dominion  over 
the  minds  of  millions  of  men  for  more  than  fifty  generations. 

In  the  various  dialogues  of  Plato,  written  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  there  are  numerous  variations  and  inconsistencies  of  doctrine. 
There  are  also  many  mythical  passages  obviously  intended  as  symbolic 
statements,  poetic  drapery,  by  no  means  to  be  handled  or  looked  at 
as  the  severe  outlines  of  dialectic  truth.  Furthermore,  in  these  w6rks 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  opinions  and  expressions  introduced  by  the 
interlocutors,  who  often  belong  to  antagonistic  schools  of  philosophy,  and 
for  which,  of  course,  Plato  is  not  to  be  held  responsible.  Making  allowance 
for  these  facts,  and  resolutely  grappling  with  the  many  other  difficulties 
of  the  task,  we  shall  now  attempt  to  exhibit  what  we  consider  were  thQ 
real  teachings  of  Plato  in  relation  to  the  fate  of  the  soul.  This  exposi- 
tion, sketchy  as  it  is,  and  open  to  question  as  it  may  be  in  some  particu- 
lars, is  the  carefully-weighed  result  of  earnest,  patient,  and  repeated 
study  of  all  the  relevant  passages. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain  that  Plato  had  a  firm  religious  and  phi- 
losophical faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was  continually 
attracting  his  thoughts,' making  it  a  favorite  theme  with  him  and  exert- 
ing no  faint  ii^uence  on  his  life.  This  faith  rested  both  on  ancient  tra- 
ditions, to  which  he  frequently  refers  with  invariable  reverence,  and  on 
metaphysical  reasonings,  which  he  over  and  over  presents  in  forms  of 
conscientious  elaboration.  There  are  two  tests  of  his  sincerity  of  faith : 
first,  that  he  always*  treats  the  subject  with  profound  seriousness; 
secondly,  that  he  always  uses  it  as  a  practical  motive.  "  I  do  not  think,'' 
swd  Socrates,  "  that  any  one  who  should  now  hear  us,  even  though  he 
were  a  comic  poet,  would  say  that  I  am  talking  idly."^*    Again,  referring 
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to  Homer's  description  of  ihe  judgments  m  Hades,  the  say^,  "  1,  therefore, 
Galliclos,  am  persuaded  by  Uiese  accounts,  .«nd  consider  how  L  jnay  ex-* 
hibit  my  soul  before  the  judge  in  the  most  healthy  ooodition.""  '*To  a 
base  man  no  man  nor  god  is  a  friend  on  earth  while  livings  nor  under  it 
when  dead/'  say  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  to  the  living ;  *'  but  live 
honorably,  and  when  your  destined  fate  brings  you  below  you  shall  come 
to  us  as  friends  to  friends.""  "  We  are  plants,  not  of  earth,  but  of 
heaven.''^'  We  start,  then,  with  the  affirmation  that  Plato  honestly  and 
cordially  believed  in  a  future  life. 

Secondly,  his  ethical  and  «piritual  beliefs,  like  those  of  nearly  all  the 
ancients,  were  closely  interwoven  with  physical  theories  and  local  re- 
lations. The  world  to  him  consisted  of  two  parts^  the  celestial  region 
of  ideas,  and  the  mundane  region  of  material  phenomena,->^;orreepoBding 
pretty  well,  as  Lewes  suggests,  to  our  modern  conception  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Near  the  close  of  the  Ph«ado,  Socrates  says  that  the  earth  i»  itok 
of  the  kind  and  magnitude  usually  supposed.  ''  We  dwell  in  a  decayed 
and  corroded,  muddy  and  filthy  region  in  the  sediment  and  hollows  of 
the  earth,  and  imagine  that  we  inhabit  its  upper  parts;  just  as  if  one 
dwelling  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  should  think  that  he  dwelt  on  the  sea, 
and,  beholding  the  sun  through  the  water,  should  imagine  that  the  sea 
was  the  heavens.  So,  if  we  could  fly  up  to  the  summit  of  the  air — as 
fishes  emerging  from>  the  sea  to  behold  what  is  on  the  earth  here-Hind 
emerge  hence,  we  should  know  that  the  true  earth  is  there.  The  pe<^e 
there  dwell  with  the  gods,  and  see  things  as  they  really  are:  and  what 
the  sea  is  to  us  the  air  ia  to  them,  and  what  the  air  ia  to  ua  ihe  ether  is 
to  them.''  Again,  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic,  eleventh  chapter, 
the  soul  is  metaphorically  said  in  the  sea  of  this  corporeal  life  to  get 
stones  and  shell-fish  attached  to  it,  4nd,  fed  on  eaitii,  to  be  rendered  to 
a  great  extent  earthy,  stony,  and  savage,  Hke-  the>  marine  Glaucus^  some 
parts  of  whose' body  were  broken  off  and  others  worn  away  by  the  waves» 
while  such  quantities  of  shells,  searweed,  and  stones  had  t grown  to  him 
that  he  more  resembled  a  beast  than  a  man.  In  keeping  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Platonic  teaching,  this  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  fiillen 
state  of  man  in  his  vile  environment  of  flesh  here  below.  The  soul,  in 
its  earthly  eqjoum,  embodied  here,  is  as  much  mutilated  and  degraded 
from  its  equipped  and  pure  condition  in  its  lofty  natal  home«  the  aroh^ 
typal  world  of  Truth  above  the  base  .Babel  of  material  existence,  as 
Glauous  was  on  descending  from  his  human  life  on  the  sunny  shore  to 
his  encrusted  shape  and  blind  prowling  in  the  monstrous  deep. 

At  another  time  Plato  contrasts  the  sttuation  of  the  soul  on  earth  with 
its  situation,  in  heaven  by  the  famous  comparison  of  the  dark  cave.  He 
supposes  men,  unable  to  look  upwards,  dwelling  in  a  cavern  which  has 
an  opening  towards  the  light  extending  lengthwise  through  the  top  of 
the  cavern.    A  great  many  images,  carrying  various  objects  and  talking 
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aloud,  pass  and  repass  along  the  edge  of  the  opening.  Their  shadows 
iall  on  the  side  of  the  eave  below>  in  front  of  the  dwellers  there ;  also 
the  echoes  of  their  talk  sound  baek  from  liiewalL  Now,  the  men,  never 
having*  been  or  looked  out  of  the  cave,  would  suppose  these  shadows  to 
be  the  real  beings,  these  echoes  the  real  voices.  As  respects  this  figure, 
says  Plato,  we  must  compare  ourselves  with  such  persons.  The  visible 
region  around  us  is  the  cave,  the  sun  is  the  light,  and  the  soul's  ascent 
into  the  region  of  mind  is  the  ascent  out  of  the  cave  and  the  contem- 
plation of  things  above.^ 

Still  again,  Plato  describes  the  ethereal  paths  and  motions  of  the  gods, 
who,  in  their  charictsj  which  are  the  planets  knd  stars,  ride  through  the 
universe,  accompanied  by  all  pure  souls,  "the  family  of  true  soience, 
contemplating  things  as  they  really  are."  "  Reaching  the  summit,  they 
proceed  outside,  and,  standing  on  the  back  of  heaven,  its.  revolution 
carries  them  round,  and  they  behold  that  supercelestial  region  which  no 
poet  here  can  ever  sing  of  as  it;  deserves.''  In  this  archetypal  world  all 
souls  of  men  have  dwelt,  though  ''few  have  memory  enough  left,"  ''after 
their  fall  hither,"  "to  call  to  mind  former  things  from  the  present." 
*'  Now,  of  justiee  and  temperance,  and  whatever  else  .souls  deem  precious, 
there  are  here  but  faint  resemblances,  dull  images ;  but  beauty  was  then 
splendid  to  look  on  when  we,  in  company  with  the  gods,  beheld  that 
blissful  spectacle,  and  were  initiated  into  that  most  blessed  of  all  mys^ 
teries,  which  we  celebrated  when  we  were  unaffected  by  the  evils  that 
awaited  us  in  time  to  come,  and  when  we  beheld,  in  the  pure  lights 
perfect  and  calm  visions,  being  ourselves  pure  and  as  yet  unmasked  with 
this  shell  of  a  body  to  which  we  are  now  fettered."*^ 

To  suppose  all  this  employed  by  Plato  as  mere  fancy  and  metaphor  is 
to  commit  an  egregious  error.  In  studying  an  ancient  author,  we  must 
'forsake  the  modern  stand-point  of  analysis,  and  envelop  ourselves  in 
the  ancient  atmosphere  of  thought,  where  poetry  and  science  were 
as  indistinguishably  blended  in  *  the  personal  beliefs  as  oxygen  and 
•nitrogen  afe  in  the  commpn  air.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  Plato 
means  to  teach,  literally,  that  the  soul  was  always  immortal,  and  that 
in  its  anterior  states  of  existence,  in  the  realm  of  ideas  on  high,  it  was 
'in  the  midst  of  those  essential  realities  whose  shifting  snadows  alone 
it  can  behold  in  its  lapsed  condition  and  bodily  imprisonment  here. 
That  he  closely  intertwisted  ethical  with  phyncal  theories,  spiritual  des- 
tinies with  insphering  localities,  the  fortunes  of  men  with  the  revolutions 
of  the  earth  and  stiu«,  is  a  fact  which  one  can  hardly  read  the  Timeeus 
and  fail  to  see;  a  fact  which  continually  reappears.  It  is  strikingly 
shown  in  his  idea  of  the  consummation  of  all  things  at  regular  epochs 
determined  by  the  recurrence  of  a  grand  revolution  of  the  universe,— hi 
period  vulgarly  known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Platonic  Year."**  The 
second  point,  therefore,  in  the  present  explanation  of  Plato's  doctrine 
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of  another  life,  is  the  conception  that  there  ie  in  the  empyreAO  ft  glo- 
rious world  of  incorruptible  truth,  beauty,  Knd  goodness,  the  place  of 
the  gods,  the  native  haunt  of  aoula ;  and  that  human  eouls,  having  yielded 
to  base  attractions  and  sunk  into  bodice,  are  but  baniahed  Bojoucners  in 
this  phenomenal  world  of  eTanescent  shadom  and  illusions,  where  thejr 
are  "stung  with  resisttess  longings  for  the  skies,  and  only  solaced  by  the 
vague  and  broken  reminiscences  of  their  former  state." 

Thirdly,  Flato  taught  that  after  death  an  unerring  judgment  and  com- 
pensation airait  all  souls.  Every  soul  bears  in  itself  the  plain  evidence 
of  its  quality  and  deeds,  its  vices  and  virtues  i  and  in  the  unseen  state  it 
will  meet  inevitable  awards  on  its  merits.  "  To  go  to  Hades  with  a  soul 
fUU  of  crimes  is  the  worst  of  all  evils.""  "  When  a  man  dies,  he  poa- 
sesses  in  the  other  world  a  destiny  suit«d  to  the  life  which  he  has  led  in 
this.""  In  the  second  book  of  the  Republic  he  says. ."  We  shall  in  Hadea 
suffer  the  punishment  of  our  misdeeds  here ;"  and  he  argues  at  muck 
length  the  absolute  impossibility  of  in  any  way  escaping  this.  The  fact 
of  a  fun  reward  for  all  wisdom  and  justice,  a  full  retribution  for  all 
folly  and  vice,  is  asserted  unequivocally  in  scores  of  passages,  most  of 
them  expressly  conoecting  the  former  with  the  notion  of  an  ascent  to 
the  bright  region  of  truth  and  intellect,  the  latter  with  a  descent  to  the 
black  penal  realm  of  Hades.  Let  the  citation  of  a  single  further  example 
suffice.  "Some  souls,  being  sentenced,  go  to  places  of  punishment 
beneath  the  earth ;  others  are  borne  upward  to  some  region  in  heaven."^ 
}Ie  proves  the  genuineness  of  hie  faith  in  this  doctrine  by  continually 
urging  it,  in  the  most  earnest,  unaffected  manner,  as  an  animating  motive 
in  the  formation  of  character  and  the  conduct  of  life,  saying,  "  He  who 
ileglects  his  soul  will  pass  lamely  through  existence,  and  again  pass  into 
Hades,  aimless  and  unserviceable.'"* 

The  fourth  and  lost  step  in  this  exposition  is  to  show  tlie  particular 
form  in  which  Plato  held  his  doctrine  of  future  retribution, — the  way  in 
which  he  supposed  the  consequences  of  present  good  and  evil  would 
appear  hereafter.  He.  received  the  Oriental  theory  of  transmigration. 
Souls  are  bom  over  and  over.  The  banishment  of  the  wicked  to  Tar- 
l«rus  is  provisional,  a  preparation  for  their  return  to  incarnate  life.  The 
residence  of  the  good  in  heaven  is  contingent,  and  will  be  lost  the 
moment  they  yield  to  carelessness  or  material  solicitations.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  reborn,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  their 
renewed  existence,  depend  on  their  character  and  conduct  in  their  pre- 
vious career ;  and  thus  a  poetic  justice  is  secured.  At  the  close  of  tho 
Timaeus,  Plato  describes  the  whole  animal  kingdom  as  consisting  of  de- 
graded human  souls,  from  "  the  tribe  of  birds,  which  were  light-minded 
soub,  to  the  tribe  of  oysters,  which  have  received  the  most  remote  habita- 
tions as  a  punishment  of  tbeir  extreme  ignorance.''  "  After  this  manner, 
then,  both  formerly  and  now,  animals  transmigrate,  experiencing  their 
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changes  through  the  loss  or  acquisition  of  intellect  and  folly/'  The 
general  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  stated  and  implied  very  frequently 
in  many  of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  Some  recent  writers  have  tried  to 
explain  these  representations  as  figures  of  speech,  not  intended  to  por- 
tray the  literal  facts,  hut  merely  to  hint  their  moral  equivalents.  Such 
persons  seem  to  us  to  hold  Plato's  pages  in  the  full  glare  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  read  them  in  the  philosophic  spirit  of  Bacon  and  Comte, 
instead  of  holding  them  in  the  old  shades  of  the  Academy  and  ponder- 
ing them  in  the  marvelling  spirit  of  Pythagoras  and  Empedocles. 

We  are  led  by  the  following  considerations  to  think  that  Plato  really 
meant  to  accredit  the  transmigration  of  souls  literally.  First,  he  often 
makes  use  of  the  current  poetic  imagery  of  Hades,  and  of  ancient  tradi- 
tions, avowedly  in  a  loose  metaphorical  way,  as  moral  helps,  calling  them 
"  fables."  But  the  metempsychosis  he  sets  forth,  without  any  such  quali- 
fication or  guard,  with  so  much  earnestness  and  frequency,  as  a  promise 
and  a  warning,  that  we  are  forced,  in  the  absence  of  any  indication  to 
the  contrary,  to  suppose  that  he  meant  the  statements  as  sober  fact  and 
not  as  mythical  drapery.  As  with  a  parable,  of  course  we  need  not  inter- 
pret all  the  ornamental  details  literally ;  but  we  must  accept  the  central 
idea.  And  in  the  present  case  the  fundamental  thought  is  that  of  re- 
peated births  of  the  soul,. each  birth  trailing  retributive  effects  from  the 
foregone.  For  example,  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Republic  contain  the  account  of  Erus,  a  Pamphylian,  who,  after  lying 
dead  on  the  battle-field  ten  days,  revived,  and  told  what  he  had  seen  in 
the  other  state.  Plato  in  the  outset  explicitly  names  this  recital  an 
"  apologue."  It  recounts  a  multitude  of  moral  and  physical  particulars. 
These  details  may  fairly  enough  be  considered  in  some  degree  as 
mythical  drapery,  or  as  the  usual  traditional  painting ;  but  the  essential 
cono^tion  running  through  the  account,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  told, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  explain  away  as  empty  metaphor.  Now,  that 
essential  conception  is  precisely  this: — that  souls  after  death  are  adjudged 
to  Hades  or  to  heaven  as  a  recompense  for  their  sin  or  virtue,  and  that, 
after  an  appropriate  sojourn  in  those  places,  they  are  born  again,  the  for- 
mer ascending,  squalid  and  scarred,  from  beneath  the  earth,  the  latter 
descending,  pure,  from  the  sky.  In  perfect  consonance  with  this  con- 
clusion is  the  moral  drawn  by  Plato  from  the  whole  narrative.  He  simply 
says,  **  If  the  company  will  be  persuaded  by  Yne,  considering  the  soul  to 
be  immortal  and  able  to  bear  all  evil  and  good,  we  shall  always  persevere 
in  the  road  which  leads  upwards." 

Secondly,  the  conception  of  the  metempsychosis  is  thoroughly  coherent 
with  Plato's  whole  philosophy.  If  he  was  in  earnest  about  any  doctrine, 
it  was  the  doctrine  that  all  knowledge  is  reminiscence.  The  following 
declarations  are  his.  "  Soul  is  older  than  body."  "Souls  are  continually 
bom  over  again  from  Hades  into  this  life."  "To  search  and  learn  is 
simply  to  revive  the  images  of  what  the  soul  saw  in  its  pre-existent  state 

IS 
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of  being  in  the  world  of  realities."'^  Why  shouhi  we  hesitate  to  attribute  *> 
a  sincere  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  to  the  acknowledged  author  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  soul  lived  in  another  world  before  appearing  here, 
and  that  it»  knowledge  is  but  reminiscence  t  If  bom  from  the  other 
world  once,  we  may  be  many  times ;  and  then  all  that  is  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  dogma  of  transmigration  is  the  idea  of  a- presiding  justice.  Had 
not  Plato  that  idea? 

Thirdly,  the  doctrineof  a  judicial  metempsychosis  was  most  profoundly 
rooted  in  the  popular  faith,  as  a  strict  verity,  throughout  the  great  Ea^t, 
ages  before  the  time  of  Plato,  and  was  familiarly  known  throughout 
Greece  in  his  time.      It  had  been  imported*  thither  by  Musssus  and 
Orpheus  at  an  early  period,  was  afterwards  widely  recommended  and 
established  by  the  Pythagoreans,  and  was  unquestionably  held  by  many 
of  Plato's  contemporaries.  He  refers  once  to  those  *'who  strongly  believe 
that  murderers  who  have  gone  to  Hades  will  be  obliged  to  come  back . 
and  end  their  next  lives  by  suffering  the  same  fate  which  they  had  before  • 
inflicted  on  others."*    It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  states  the  con- 
ditions of  transmigration,  and  the  means  of  securing  exemption  from  it^ 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Hindus  have  from  immemorial  time: — "The 
soul  which  has  beheld  the  essence  of  truth  remains  free  from  harm  until . 
the  next  revolution;  and  if  it  can  preserve  the  vision  of  the  truth  it 
shall  always  remain  free  from  harm;"  that  is,  be  exempt  from  birth ;  but 
"  when  it  fails  to  behold  the  field  of  truth  it  fiills  to  the  earth  and  is  im- 
planted in  a  body."^    This  statement — and  several  others  in  the  context  ^ 
—corresponds  precisely  with  Hindu  theology,  which  proclaims  that  the 
soul,  upon  attaining  real  wisdom, — that  is,  upon- penetrating  beneath  illu- 
sions and  gazing  on  reality, — is  fre^d  from  the  painful  necessity  of  re- 
peated births.     Now,  since  the  Hindus  and  the  Pythagoreans  held  the : 
doctrine  as  a  severe  truth,  and  Plato  states  it  in  the  identical  forms 
which  they  employed,  and  never  implies  that  he  is  merely  poetizing,  we 
naturally  conclude  that  he,  too,  veritably  inculcates  it  as  fact. 

Finally,  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  supposition  when  we  find 
that  his  lineal  disciples  and  most  competent  expounders,  such  as  Proclus, 
and  nearly  all  his  later  commentators,  such  a»  Ritter,  have  so  understood  ■ 
him.  The  great  chorus  of  his  interpreters,  from  Plotinus  to  Leroux,  with 
scarcely  a  dissentient  voice,  approve  the  opinion  pronounced  by  the 
learned  German  historian  of  philosophy,  that  "  the  conception  of  the 
metempsychosis  is  so  closely  interwoven  both  with  his  physical  system 
and  with  his  ethical  as  to  justify  the  conviction  that  Plato  looked  upon  it 
as  legitimate  and  valid,  and  not  as  a  merely  figurative  exposition  of  the 
soul's  life  after  death."  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  sentence:  Pfatto' 
taught  with  grave  earnestness  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  subject  to  a 
discriminating  retribution,  which  opened  for  its  temporary  residences 
three  local  regions,  heaven,  earth,  and  Hades,  and  which  sometimes  led 
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it  through  different  grades  of  embodied  being.  ''O  thoa  youth  who 
thinkedt  that  thou  art  neglected  by  the  gods,  the  person  who  has  become 
more  wicked  departs  to  the  more  wicked  souls;  but  he  who  has  become 
better  departs  to  the  better  souls,  both  in  life  and  in  all  deafhs.'^ 

Whether  Aristotle  taught  or  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has 
been  the  subject  of  innumerable  debates  *from  his  own  time  until  now. 
It  is  certainly  a  most  ominous  fact  that  his  great  name  has  been  cited  as 
authority  for  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  by  so  many  of  his 
keenest  followers;  for  this  has  been  true  of  weighty  representatives  of 
every  generation  of  his  disciples.  Antagonistic  advocates  have  collected 
from  his  works  a  large  number  of  varying  statements,  end^voring  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  literal  and  the  figurative,  the  esoteric  and  the  popu- 
lar. It  is  not  worth  our  while  here,  either  ibr  their  intnnsic  interest  or 
for  their  historic  importance,  to  quote  the  passages  and  examine  the  argu- 
ments. All  that  is  required '  for  our  purpose  may  be  expressed  in  the 
language  of  Bitter,  who  has  carefully  investigated  the  whole  subject : — 
'*  No  passage  in  his  extant  works  is  decisive ;  but,  from  the  general  con- 
text of  his  doctrine,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  conception  of  the  immor- 
tality of  any  individual  rational  entity.'"^    ' 

It  would  take  a  whole  volume  instead  of  a  chapter  to  set  forth  the 
multifarious  contrasting  tenets  of  individual  Greek  philosophers,  from 
the  age  of  Pherecydes  to  that  of  lamblicfaus,  in  relation  to  a  future  life. 
Not  a  few  held,  with  Empedocles,  that  human  life  is  a  penal  state,  the 
doom  of  such  immortal  souls  as  for  guilt  have  been  disgraced  and  ex*  . 
pelled  from  heaven.  **  Man  is  a  fallen  god  condemned  to  wander  on  the 
earth,  sky-aspiring  but  sense^louded."  •  Purged  by  a  sufiScient  penance^ 
he  returns  to  his  former  godlike  existence.  "  When,  leaving  this  body, 
thou  comest  to  the  free  ether,  thou  shalt  be  no  longer  a  morta),  but  an 
undying  god.''^  Notions  of  this  sOrt  fairly  represent  no  small  proportion 
of  the  speculations  upon  the  fate  of  the  soul  which  often  reappear 
throughout  the  course  of  Greek  literature.  Another  class  of  philosophertf 
are  represented  by  such  names  as  Marcus  Antoninus,  who,  comparing 
death  to  disembarkation  at  the  close  of  a  voyage,  says,  **  If  you  land  upon> 
another  life,  it  will  not  be  empty  of  gods:  iC  you  land  in  nonentity,  you 
wUl  have  done  with  pleasures,  pains,  and  drudgery."''  And  again  h& 
writes,  **  If  souls  survive,  how  has  ethereal  space  made  room  for  them  all 
from  eternity  f  How  has  the  earth  found  room  ^  all  the  bodies  btiried 
in  it?  The  solution  of  the  latter  problem  will  flolve  the  former.  The 
corpse  turns  to  dust  and  makes  space  for  another :  se  the  spirit,  let  loose 
into  the  .air,  after  a  while  dissolves,  and  is  etth€!r  renewed  into  another 
sold  or  absorbed  into  the  universe.  Thus  room  is  made  for  ihicoession."** 
These  passages,  it  will  be  observed,  leave  the  survival  of  the  soul  at  all 
entirely  hypothetical,  and,  even  supposing  it  to  survive,  allow  it  but  a 
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temporary  duration.  Such  was  the  common  view  of  the  great  sect  of  tb« 
Stoics.  They  all  agreed  that  there  waa  no  real  immortality  for  the  soul ; 
but  they  differed  greatly  as  to  the  time  of  its  dissolution.    In  the  words 

of  Cicero,   "Diu   manguroa    muni   arKmea;    temper,  n^anl;"    they   Bay  souls 

endure  for  a  long  time,  but  not  forever.  Cleantbes  taught  that  th« 
intensity  of  existence  after  death  would  depend  on  the  strength  or  weak' 
neea  of  the  particular  soul.  Chrysippus  held  that  only  the  souls  of  th« 
wise  and  good  would  survive  at  nil."  Panffitiua  said  the  soul  always  died 
with  the  body,  because  it  v&s  born  with  it, — which  he  proved  by  the  re 
semblances  of  children's  souls  to  those  of  their  parents.*'  Seneca  has  s 
great  many  contradictory  passages  on  this  subject  in  his  worlie;  but  hi! 
preponderant  authority,  upon  the  whole,  is  that  the  soul  and  the  bodj 
perish  together."  At  one  time  he  says,  "The  day  thou  fearest  as  the  last 
is  the  birthday  of  eternity."  "  As  an  infant  in  the  womb  is  preparing 
Ui  dwell  in  this  world,  so  ought  we  to  consider  our  present  life  as  a  pre 
paration  for  the  life  to  come.""  At  another  time  he  says,  with  stunnin; 
hluntness,  "There  is  nothing  after  death,  and  death  iteelf  is  nothing." 

Betides  the  mystics,  like  Plotinus,  who  atRrmed  the  strict  eternity  of 

the  soul,  and  the  Stoics,  like  Poseidonius,  who  believed  that  the  soul, 

having  had  a  beginning,  must  have  an  end,  although  it.might  endure  fot 

a  long  period  after  leaving  the  body,  there  were  among  tlie  Greeks  and 

Romans  two  other  classes  of  believers  in  a  future  life,— namely,  the  igntv 

rant  body  of  the  people,  who  credited,  more  or  less  fully,  the  common  fables 

concerning  Hades;  and  an  eduootedhody  of  select  minds,  who,  while 

casting  off  the  popular  superstitions,  yet  clung  tenaciously  to  the  great 

fact  of  immortality  in  some  form  or  other,  without  attempting  to  define 

the  precise  mode  of  it. 

There  was  among  the  illiterate  populace,  both  Oreek  and  Roman,  even 

I    from  the  age  of  Eumolpus  to  that  of  Augustus,  a  good  deal  of  firm  faitb 

I    in  a  future  life,  according  to  the  gross  scheme  and  particulars  preserved 

I    to  us  still  in  the  classic  mythology.     A  thousand  current  allusions  ami 

'    atatementJi  in   the   general   literature  of   those  times  prove  the  actua 

I    existence  of  a  common  and  literal  belief  in  Hades  with  all  its  aocompani 

menls.    This  was  for  from  being,  in  the  average  apprehension,  a  men 

1    myth.    Plato  says,  "  Many,  of  their  own  accord,  have  wished  to  descent 

I   into  Hades,  induced  by  the  hope  of  there  seeing  and  being  with  thosi 

1  tbey  have  loved.""    He  also  says,  "  When  a  man  is  about  to  die,  thi 

stories  of  future  punishment  which  he  had  formerly  ridiculed  troubli 

him  with  fears  of   their  truth.""     And  that  frightful  accounts  of  hel 

really  swayed  and  terrified  the  people,  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  thi 
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Roman  republic,  appears  from  the  earnest  and  elaborate  arguments  em- 
ployed by  various  writers  to  refute  them. 

The  same  thing  is  shown  by  the  religious  ritual  enacted  at  funerals 
and  festivals,  the  forms  of  public  and  private  worship  observed  till  after 
the  conversion  of  Constantine.  The  cake  of  rice  and  honey  borne  in 
the  dead  hand  for  Cerberus,  the  periodical  offerings  to  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed,  as  at  the  festivals  called  Feralia  and  Farentalia,*^  the  pictures 
of  the  scenery  of  the  imder-world,  hung  in  the  temples,  of  which  there 
was  a  famous  one  by  Polygnotus,^^ — all  imply  a  literal  crediting  of  the 
vulgar  doctrine.  Altars  were  set  up  on  the  spots  where  Tiberius  and 
Caius  Gracchus  were  murdered,  and  services  were  there  performed  in 
honor  of  their  manes.  Festus,  an  old  Roman  lexicographer  who  lived 
in  the  second  or  third  century,  tells  us  there  was  in  the  Comitium  a 
stone-covered  pit  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  mouth  of  Orcus,  and  was 
opened  three  days  in  the  year  for  souls  to  rise  out  into  the  upper  world .^ 
Apuleius  describes,  in  his  treatise  on  "  the  god  of  Socrates,"  the  Roman 
conceptions  of  the  departed  spirits  of  men.  They  called  all  disembodied 
human  souls  "  lemures."  Those  of  good  men  w^ere  "  lares,"  those  of  bad 
men  ''larvsB."  And  when  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  specified  soul 
was  a  lar  or  a  larva,  it  was  named  "  manes."  The  lares  were  mild  house- 
hold gods  to  their  posterity.  The  larvse  were  wandering,  frightful  shapes, 
harmless  to  the  pious,  but  destructive  to  the  reprobate.** 

The  belief  in  necromancy  is  well  known  to  have  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Aristophanes  represeiits-the -covardj^ 
Pisander,  going  to  a  necromancer  and  asking  to  "  see  his  own  soul,  which 
had  long  departed,  leaving  him  a  man  with  breath  alone."*'  In  Latin 
literature  no  popular  terror  is  more  frequently  alluded  to  or  exemplified 
than  the  dread  of  seeing  ghosts.  Every  one  will  recall  the  story  of  the 
phantom  that  appeared  in  the  tent  of  Brutus  before  the  battle  of  Fhilippi. 
It  pervades  the  "  Haunted  House"  of  Plautus.  Callimachus  wrote  the 
following  couplet  as  an  epitaph  on  the  celebrated  misanthrope : — 

**  Timon,  luit*8t  tboii  the  world  or  Hades  worse?    Speak  cIoatI 
nodes,  0  tooit  becaose  there  are  more  of  us  here  1"^ 

Pythagoras  is  said  once  to  have  explained  an  earthquake  as  being  caused 
by  a  synod  of  ghosts  assembled  under  ground  I  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  numerous  jokes  attributed  to  the  great  Samian ;  a  good  nut  for  the 
spirit-rappers  to  crack.  There  is  an  epigram  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  on 
one  Lycon,  who  died  of  the  gout : — 

**  He  who  before  could  not  so  much  as  walk  alone, 
The  whole  long  rood  to  Hades  travell'd  in  one  night  t** 

Philostratus  declares  that  the  shade  of  Apollonius  appeared  to  a  skeptical 
disciple  of  his  and  said,  ''The  soul  is  immortal."*^    It  is  unquestionable 


«  Grid,  Fasti,  lib.  iL  11.  690-480.  «  Pausanias,  Ub.  x.  cap.  28. 

«  De  Signiftcatione  Verborum,  rerbam  ^'Manalis."     **  Lessing,  Wie  die  Alten  den  Tod  gebildet 

•  Ares,  1. 14S6.  «£pigramIT.  <r  YiU  Apollonii,  lib.  viii.  cap.  31. 
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that  the  superstitious  &bles  about  the  under-world  and  glioeto  had  a 
powerful  hold,  for  a  very  long  period,  upon  the  Greek  and  Bomaii 
jma^uation,  and  were  widely  accepted  as  facts. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  many  persona  of  more  advanced  culture 
to  whom  Buch.  coarse  and  fanciful  representations  had  become  incredible, 
but  who  still  held  loyally  to  the  simple  idea  of  the  survival  of  the  soul. 
They  cherished  a  strong  expectation  of  another  life,  although  they  rejected 
the  revolting  form  and  drapery  in  which  the  doctrine  was  usually  set 
forth.  Xenophon  puts  the  following  speech  into  the  mouth  of  the  ex- 
piring Cyrus: — "  1  was  .never  able,  my  children,  to  persuade  myself  that 
Jie  soul,  as  long  as  it  was  in  a  mortal  body,  lived,  but  when  it  was  removed 
lyom  this,  that  it  died ;  neither  could  I  believe  that  the  soul  ceased  (o 
think  when  separated  from  the  unthinking  and  senseless  body ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  most  probable  that  when  pure  and  free  from  any  union 
with  the  body,  then  it  became  most  wise.""  Every  one  has  read  of  the 
young  man  whose  faith  and  curiosity  were  so  excited  by  Plato's  writings 
that  he  committed  suicide  to  test  the  fact  of  futurity.  Callimachus  tells 
the  story  neatly : — 

*Cleonil«t)tiu,  Uu  Anbndui,  luvlDg  nid,  *  Fmnv^, 
O  mm  r  -liiip'd  Clviii  ii  loftj  mil  Into  the  wgrld 
OrsbMU.    NodiodlyUllixIcluuuvdtaliLinitkll; 
But  he  had  md  In  PUUi'i  book  ii|ifin  tha  khiI."* 

Tlie  fiiUing  of  Cato  cm  his  sword  at  Utica,  after  carefully  perusing  the 
Phtedo,  is  equally  familiar. 

In  the  case  of  Cicero,  too, — notwithstanding  his  fluctuations  of  feeling 
^nd  the  obvious  contradictions  of  sentiment  in  some  of  his  letters  and 
his  more  deliberate  essays, — it  is,  upon  the  whole,  plain  enough  that, 
while  he  always  regarded  the  vulgar  notions  as  puerile  falsehoods,  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  life  to  come  was  powerful  in  him.  Tliia  may  be  stated 
as  the  result  of  a  patient  investigation  and  balancing  of  all  that  he  says 
on  the  guluect,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  says  it.  To  cite 
and  criticize  the  passages  here  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  too  tittle 

At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  made'a  speech  to  his  soldiers,  in  the 
course  of  it  saying  to  them,  "  Those  souls  which  are  severed  from  their 
fleshly  bodies  by  the  sword  in  battle,  are  received  by  the  pure  ether  and 
joined  to  that  company  which  are  placed  among  the  stan.""  The 
beautiful  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  that  loveliest  of  all  the  myths  con- 
cerning the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  a  creation  by  no  means  foreign 
to  the  prevalent  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  time  when  it  naa  written. 
The  *'  Dissertations"  of  Maximus  Tyrius  abound  with  sentences  like  the 
following.  "This  very  thing  which  the  multitude  call  death  b  the  birth 
of  a  new  life,  and  the  beginning  of  immorlolity.""  "When  Pherecydes 
lay  sick,  conscious  of  spiritual  energy,  ho  cared  not  for  bodily  disease, 

■  CjTOTttilt,  lib.  Till.  «p.  7.  •  Eplfnm  XXIV.  w  JoHphiu,  Ha  Dell.  Ub.  tI.  op.  1.  u  Us.  XST. 
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Lk  soul  standing  erect  and  looking  for  release  from  its  cumbersome 
vestment.  So  a  man  in  chains,  seeing  the  walls  of  his  prison  crumbling, 
waits  for  deliverance,  that  from  the  darkness  in  which  he  has  been  buried 
he  may  soar  to  the  ethereal  regions  and  be  filled  with  glorious  light/"* 

The  conception  of  man  as  a  member  of  the  cosmic  family  of  gods  and 
•genii  was  known  to  all  the  classic  philosophers,  and  was  cherished  by  the 
larger  portion  of  them.  Pindar  affirms  one  origin  for  gods  and  men. 
Plato  makes  wise  souls  accompany  the  gods  in  their  excursions  about  the 
sky.  Cicero  argues  that  heaven,  and  not  Hades,  is  the  destination  of  the 
-soul  at  death,  because  the  soul,  being  lighter  than  the  earthly  elements 
surrounding  it  here,  would  rise  aloft  through  the  natural  force  of  gravi- 
tation.'' Plutarch  says,  "Demons  are  the  spies  and  scouts  of  the. gods, 
wandering  and  circuiting  around  on  their  commands.''  Disembodied 
souls.and  demons  were  the  same.  The  prevalence  of  such  ideas  as  these 
fwoduced  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  imagination  a  profound  sense  of 
invisible  beings,  a  sense  which  was  further  intensified  by  the  popular 
.personifications  of  all  natural  forces,  as  in  fountains  and  trees,  full  of 
lapsing  naiads  and  rustling  dryads.  An  illustrative  fact  is  furnished 
by  an  effect  of  the  tradition  that  Thetis,  snatching  the  body  of  Achilles 
from  the  funeral-pile,  conve^^ed  him  to  Leuke,  an  island  in  the  Black 
Sea.  The  mariners  sailing  by  often  fancied  they  saw  his  mighty  shade 
flitting  along  the  shore  in  the  dusk  of  evening.^  But  a  passage  in  Hesiod 
yields  a  more  adequate  illustration  : — "When  the  mortal  remains  of  those 
who  flourished  during  the  golden  age  were  hidden  beneath  the  earth, 
their  souls  became  beneficent  demons,  still  hovering  over  the  world  they 
once  inhabited,  and  still  watching,  clothed  in  thin  air  and  gliding 
rapidly  through  every  region  of  the  earth,  as  guardians  dver  the  affairs 
of  men."" 

But  there  were  always  some  who  denied  the  common  doctrine  of  a 
future  life  and  scoffed  at  its  physical  features.  Through  the  absurd 
extravagances  of  poets  and  augurs,  and  through  the  growth  of  critical 
thought,  this  unbelief  went  on  increasing  from  the  days  of  Anaxagoras, 
when  it  was  death  to  call  the  sun  a  ball  of  fire,  to  the  days  of  Catiline, 
'  when  Julius  Csesar  could  be  chosen  Pontifex  Maximus,  almost  before  the 
Senate  had  ceased  to  reverberate  his  voice  openly  asserting  that  death 
was  the  utter  end  of  man.  Plutarch  dilates  upon  the  wide  skepticism 
of  the  Oreeks  as  to  the  infernal  world,  at  the  close  of  his  essay  on  the 
maxim,  "Live  concealed."  The  portentous  growth  of  irreverent  un- 
belief, the  immense  change  of  feeling  from  awe  to  ribaldry,  is  made 
obvious  by  a  glance  from  the  known  gravity  of  Hesiod's  "  Descent  of 
Theseus  and  Pirithous  into  Hades,"  to  Lucian's  'f  Kataplous,"  which  re- 
presents the  cobbler  Mycillus  leaping  from  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  swim- 
ming after  Charon's  boat,  climbing  into  it  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 


M  V^m,  XLL  M  Titfc  Qneot.  lib  i.  CRp.  17.  N  MUIler,  Greek  literature,  ch.  tL 

•  Workfl  and  Days,  lib.  i.  U.  120.12ft. 
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tyrant  Megapenthea  and  tormenting  him  the  whole  way.  Pliny,  in  his 
Natural  History,  affirms  that  death  is  an  everlasting  sleep.**  The  whole 
great  sect  of  the  Epicureans  united  in  supporting  that  belief  by  the 
combined  force  of  ridicule  and  argument.  Their  views  are  the  rao«t  fully 
and  ably  defended  by  the  consummate  Lucretius,  in  bis  mtuterly  poem  on 
the  "Nature  of  Things."  Horace,"  Juvenal,"  Persius,"  concur  in  scout- 
ing at  the  tales  which  once,  when  recited  on  the  stage,  had  made  vast 
audiences  peroeptibly  tremble."  And  Gcero  asks,  "  What  old  woman  is 
BO  insane  as  to  fear  these  tbingsf"" 

There  were  two  classes  of  persons  who  sought  differently  to  free  man- 
kind from  the  terrors  which  had  invested  the  whole  prospect  of  death 
and  another  world.  The  first  were  the  materiolista,  who  endeavored  to 
prove  that  death  was  to  man  the  absolute  end  of  every  thing.  Secondly, 
there  were  the  later  Platonists,  who  maintained  that  this  world  is  the 
only  Hades,  that  heaven  is  our  home,  that  all  death  is  ascent  to  better 
life.  "To  remain  on  high  with  the  gods  is  life;  to  descend  into  this 
world  is  death,  a  descent  into  Orcus,"  they  said.  The  following  couplet, 
of  an  unknown  date,  is  translated  from  the  Greek  Anthology; — 


HacrohiuB  writes,  in  his  commentary  on  the  "  Bream  of  Scipio,"  "Here, 
on  earth,  is  the  cavern  of  Dis,  the  infernal  region.  The  river  of  oblivion 
is  the  wandering  of  the  mind  forgetting  the  majesty  of  its  former  lifs 
and  thinking  a  residence  in  the  body  the  only  life.  Fhlegethon  is  the 
fires  of  wrath  and  desire,  Acheron  is  retributive  sadness.  Cocytus  is 
wailing  tears,  Styx  is  the  whirlpool  of  hatreds.  The  vulture  eternally 
tearing  the  liver  is  the  torment  of  an  evil  conscience."" 

To  the  ancient  Greek  in  general, death  was  a  sad  doom.  When  he  lost 
a  friend,  he  sighed  a  melancholy  farewell  after  him  to  the  faded  shore 
of  ghosts.  Summoned  himself,  he  departed  with  a  lingering  look  at  the 
sun, and  a  tearful  adieu  to  the  bright  day  and  the  green  earth.  To  the 
Roman,  death  was  a  grim  reality.  To  meet  it  himself  he  girded  up  his 
loins  with  artificial  firmness.  But  at  ita  ravages  among  bis  friends  he 
wailed  in  anguished  abandonment.  To  his  dying  vision  there  was  indeed 
a  future;  hut  shapes  of  distrust  and  shadow  stood  upon  its  disconsolate 
borders ;  and,  when  the  prospect  bad  no  horror,  he  still  shrank  from  its 
poppied  gloom. 

••  Ltb.  U.  op.  T,  "  Ub.  L  (pM.  10.  HaU-IL  ORkLII. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

MOHAMMEDAN  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Islam  has  been  a  mighty  power  in  the  earth  since  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  A  more  energetic  and  trenchant  faith  than  it  was  for  eight 
hundred  years  has  not  appeared  among  men.  Finally  expelled  from  its 
startling  encampments  in  Spain  and  the  Archipelago,  it  still  rules  with 
tenacious  hold  over  Turkey,  a  part  of  Tartary,  Palestine,  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  large  portions  of  Africa.  At  this  moment,  as  to  adherence  and 
influence,  it  is  subordinate  only  to  the  two  foremost  religious  systems 
in  the  world, — Buddhism  and  Christianity.  The  dogmatic  structure  of 
Islam  as  a  theology  and  its  practical  power  as  an  experimental  religion 
offer  a  problem  of  the  gravest  interest.  But  we  must  hasten  on  to  give 
an  exposition  of  merely  those  elements  in  it  which  are  connected  with 
its  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

It  is  a  matter  of  entire  notoriety  that  there  is  but  the  least  amount 
of  originality  in  the  tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  blending 
together  of  those  tenets  was  distinctive,  the  unifying  soul  breathed  into 
them  was  a  new  creation,  and  the  great  aim  to  which  the  whole  was 
subordinated  was  peculiar;  but  the  component  doctrines  themselves, 
with  slight  exception,  existed  before  as  avowed  principles  in  the  various 
systems  of  belief  and  practice  that  prevailed  around.  Mohammed 
adopted  many  of  the  notions  and  customs  of  the  pagan  Arabs,  the 
central  dogma  of  the  Jews  as  to  the  unity  of  God,  most  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  innumerable  fanciful  conceits  of  the 
Rabbins,^  whole  doctrines  of  the  Magians  with  their  details,  some  views 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  extensive  portions  of  a  corrupted  Christianity, 
grouping  them  together  with  many  modifications  of  his  own,  and  such 
additions  as  his  genius  afforded  and  his  exigencies  required.  The  motley 
strangely  results  in 'a  compact  and  systematic  working  faith. 

The  Islamites  are  divided  into  two  great  sects, — the  Sunnees  and  the 
Sheeahs.  The  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Turks  are  Sunnees,  are  dominant  in 
numbers  and  authority,  are  strict  literalists,  and  are  commonly  con* 
sidered  the  orthodox  believers.  The  Persians  are  Sheeahs,  are  inferior 
in  point  of  numbers,  are  somewhat  freer  in  certain  interpretations, 
placing  a  mass  of  tradition,  like  the  Jewish  Mischna,  on  a  level  with  the 
Koran,*  and  are  usually  regarded  as  heretical.    To  apply  our  own  eccle- 


1  Rabbi  Abraham  G«iger,  Prize  Essay  upon  the  qnoatiou,  proposed  by  the  Unirersity  of  Donu, 
*<  Was  hat  Mohammed  ans  dem  Judenthum  aufgcnommen  ?" 
I  Sferrick,  Translation  of  Uie  £heeah  Traditions  of  Mohammed  in  the  IlyAt-ul-KuIoob,  note  x. 
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eiosticiil  phraseology  to  ihem,  the  lalt«r  are  the  Moslem  Prot«stant«,  the 
former  the  Moslem  Catholics.  Yet  in  relation  to  almost  every  thing 
which  should  seem  at  all  fundamental  or  vital  they  agree  in  their 
teachings.  Their  differences  in  general  are  upon  trivial  opinions,  or 
especially  upon  ritual  particulars.  For  instance,  the  Sheeabs  tend  all 
the  Sunnees  to  hell  becauee  in  their  ablutions  they  wash  from  the  elboir 
to  the  finger-tips ;  the  Sunnees  return  the  compliment  to  their  rival 
sectarists  because  they  vroah  from  the  finger-tips  to  the  elboiv.  AVithin 
those  two  grand  denominations  of  Sbeeab  and  Sunnee  are  found  a  mul- 
titude of  petty  sects,  separated  from  each  other  on  various  questions  of 
speculative  faith  and  cei-emonial  practioe.  Some  take  the  Koran  alon^ 
Aod  that  in  its  plain  literal  sepse,  as  their  authority.  Others  read  the 
KoroD  in  the  explanatory  light  of  a  vast  collection  of  parables,  proverbs, 
legends,  purporting  to  be  from  Mohammed.  There  la  do  less  tlian  a 
score  of  mystic  allegorizing  sects'  who  reduce  almost  every  thing  in  the 
Koran  to  symbol,  or  spiritual  signification,  and  some  of  whom — as  the 
Sulis — are  the  most  rapt  and  imaginative  of  all  the  enthusiastic  devotees 
in  the  world. 

A  cardinal  point  in  the .  Mohammedan  faith  is  the  asserted  existence 
of  angels,  celestial  and  infernal.  Eblis  is  Satan.  He  was  an  angel  of 
lofty  rank ;  but  when  God  created  Adam  and  bade  all  the  angels  worship 
him,  Eblis  refused,  saying,  "I  was  created  of  fire,  he  of  clay:  lam  more 
excellent  and  will  not  bow  to  him."*  Upon  this  God  condemned  Eblii 
and  expelled  him  from  Fttradise.  Ue  then  became  the  unappeasable  foe 
and  seducing  destroyer  of  men.  He  is  the  father  of  those  swanos  of 
jins,  or  evil  spirits,  who  crowd  all  hearts  and  space  with  temptations  and 
pave  the  ten  thousand  paths  to  hell  with  lures  for  men. 

The  next  consideration  preliminary  to  a  clear  exhibition  of  our  special 
suliject,  is  the  doctrina  of  predestination,  the  unflinching  fatalism  which 
pervades  and  crowns  this  religion.  The  breath  of  this  appalling  faith  is 
saturated  with  fatality,  and  Its  very  name  of  Isl&m  means,"  Submission." 
In  heaven  the. prophet  saw  a  prodigious  wax  tablet,  called  the  "Pre- 
served Table,"  on  which  were  written  the  decrees  of  all  events  between 
the  morning  of  creation  and  the  day  of  judgment.  The  burning  core 
of  Mohammed's  preaching  was  tlie  proclamation  of  the  one  true  God 
whose  volition  bears  the  irresistible  destiny  of  the  universe ;  and  in- 
separably associated  with  this  was  an  intense  hatred  of  idolatry,  fanned 
by  the  wings  of  God's  wrath  and  producing  a  fanatic  sense  of  a  divine 
commission  to  avenge  him  on  his  insulters  and  vindicate  for  him  his 
rightful  worship  from  every  nation.  There  is  on  apparent  conflict 
between  the  Mohammedan  representations  of  God's  absolute  predestina- 
tion of  all  things,  and  the  abundant  exhortations  to  all  men  to  accept  the 
true  ftuth  and  bring  forth  good  works,  and  thus  make  sure  of  an  accept- 
able account  in  the  day  of  judgment.    The  former  make  God's 


•  CbunhlUiUaaiitUbuiM,  Tol.Lch.IT.       •  Bals'i  TnuOatlui  of  tba  Kmw,  d 
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ble  will  all  in  alL    The  latter  seem  to  place  alternative  conditions  be- 
fore men,  and  to  imply  in  them  a  power  of  choice.    But  this  is  a  contra- 
dietion  inseparable  from  the  discussion  of  God's  infinite  sovereignty  and 
man's  individual  freedom.    The  inconsistency,  is  as  gross  in  Augustine 
and  Calvinism  as  it  is  in  the  (Arabian  lawgiver  and  the  creed  of  the 
Sunnees..  The  Koran,  instead  of  solving  the  difficulty,  boldly  cuts  it,  and 
does  that  in. exactly  the  same  way  as  the  thorough  Calvinist.    God  has 
respectively  elected   and  .reprobated,  all   the  destined  inhabitants  of 
heaven  and  hell,  unalterably,  independently  of  their  choice  or  action. 
At  the  same  time,  reception  of  the  true  faith,  and  a  life  conformed  to  it, 
are. virtually  necessary  for  sal vation»  because  it  is  decreed  that  all  the 
.elect  shall  profess  and  obey  the  true  faith.    Their  obedient  reception  of 
it  proves  them  to  be  elected. .   On  the  other  hand,  it  is  foreordained  that 
*Done  of  the  reprobate  shall  become  disciples  and  followers  of  the  Pro- 
phet.    Their  r^eotion  of  him,  their  wicked  misbelief,  is  the  evidence  of 
.their  original  reprobation.    As  the  Koran  itself  expresses  it,  salvation  is 
.for  .'all  who  are  willing  to  be  warned;  but  they  shall  not  be  warned  un- 
less God  please  :''^  **  all  who  shall  be  willing  to  walk  uprightly ;  but  they 
.shall  not  be  willing  unless  God  willeth.''' 

But  such  fine-drawn  distinctions  are  easily  lost  from  sight  or  spurned 
in  the  eager .  affray  of  affairs  and  the  imminent  straits  of  the  soul. 
While  in  dogma  and  theory  the  profession  of  an  orthodox  belief,  together 
with  scrupulous  prayer,  iJEtsting,  alms,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  or 
•  the  absence  of  these  things,  simply  denotes  the  foregone  determinations 
of  God  in  regard  to  the  given  individuals,  in  practice  and  feeling  the 
contrasted  beliefs  and  courses-  of  conduct  are  held  to  obtain  heaven  and 
hell.  And  we  find,  accordingly,  that  Mohammed  spoke  as  if  God's 
primeval  ordination  had  fixed  all  things  forever,  whenever  he  wished  to 
awaken  in  his  followers  reckless  valor  and  implicit  submission.  "  Whole 
armies  cannot  slay  him  who  is  fated  to  die  in  his  bed.''  On  the  contrary, 
when  be  sought  to  win  converts,  to  move  his  hearers  by  threatenings  and 
persuasions,  be  spoke  as  if  every, thing  pertaining  to  human  weal  and 
woe,  present  and  future,  rested  on  conditions  within  the  choice  of  men. 
Say,  *'  *  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,'  and  heaven 
shall  be  your  portion ;  but  cling  to  your  delusive  errors,  and  you  shall  be 
oorapanions  of  the  infernal  fire.''  Practically  speaking,  the  essence  of 
propagandist  Islam  was  a  sentiment  like  this.  All  men  who  do  not 
follow  Mohammed  are  accursed  misbelievers.  We  are  God's  chosen 
avengers,  the  commissioned  instruments  for  reducing  his  foes  to  submis- 
sion. Engaged  in  that  work,  the  hilts  of  all  our  scimitars  are  in  his 
hand.  He  snatches  his  servant-martyr  from  the  battle-field  to  heaven. 
Thus  the  weapons  of  the  unbelievers  send  their  slain  to  paradise,  while 
the  weapons  of  the  believers  send  their  slain  to  hell.  Up,  then,  with 
the  crescent  banner,  and,  dripping  with  idolatrous  gore,  let  it  gleam  over 

■--  ■__    ^ _  .  _ 
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mountain  and  plain  till  our  sickles  have  reaped  the  earth !  "  The  eword 
is  the  key  of  heaven  and  the  key  of  hell.  A  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the 
cause  of  Allah,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  montlu 
of  fasting  and  prayer.  Whoever  falls  in  battle,  his  uns  ore  forgiven.  In 
the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion  and 
odoriferous  as  musk."'  An  infuriated  zeal  against  idolaters  and  un- 
believers inflamed  the  Moslem  heart,  a  fierce  martial  enthusiasm  filled 
the  Moslem  soul,  and  tangible  visions  of  paradise  and  hell  floated,  illu- 
minate, through  the  Moslem  imagination.  And  so  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  C^aucasus,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  polity  of 
Mohammed  overran  the  nations,  with  the  Koran  in  its  left  hand,  the 
exterminating  blade  in  its  right,  one  thunder~ihout  still  breaking  from 
its  awful  lips: — "Profess  Islam,  and  live,  tvith  the  clear  prcepect  of  eternal 
bliss  beyond  life ;  r^ect  it,  and  die,  with  the  full  certainty  of  eternal 
anguish  beyond  death."  When  the  crusading  Christians  and  the  San^ 
cenic  hosts  met  in  battle,  the  conflict  was  the  very  frenzy  of  fanaticism. 
"There  the  question  of  salvation  or  damnation  lay  on  the  ground  between 
the  marshalled  armies,  to  be  fought  for  and  carried  by  the  stronger." 
Christ  and  Allah  encountered,  and  the  endless  fate  of  their  opposed 
followers  hung  on  the  swift-turning  issue,  "  Never  have  the  appalling 
ideas  of  the  invisible  world  BO  much  and  so  distinctly  mingled  with  the 
fury  of  mortal  strife  as  in  this  instance.  To  the  eyes  of  Turk  and  Arab 
the  smoke  of  the  infernal  pit  appeared  to  break  up  firom  the  ground  in 
the  rear  of  the  infidel  lines.  As  the  squadrons  of  the  faitliful  moved  on 
to  the  charge,  that  pit  yawned  to  receive  the  miscreant  host;  and  in 
chasing  the  foe  the  prophet's  champions  believed  they  were  driving 
their  antagonists  down  the  very  slopes  of  perdition.  When  at  length 
steel  clashed  upon  steel  and  the  yell  of  death  sliook  the  air,  the  strife 
was  not  so  much  between  arm  and  arm  as  between  spirit  and  spirit,  and 
each  deadly  thrust  was  felt  to  pierce  the  life  at  once  of  the  body  and  of 
the  Boul."' 

That  terrible  superstition  prevails  almost  universally  among  the  Mus- 
sulmans, designated  the  "Beating  in  the  Sepulchre,"  or  the  examine 
tion  and  torture  of  the  body  in  the  grave.  As  soon  as  a  corpse  is 
interred,  two  black  and  livid  angels,  called  the  Examiners,  whoee  nomea 
are  Munkeer  and  Nakeer,  appear,  and  order  the  dead  person  to  situpand 
answer  certain  questions  as  to  his  faith.  If  he  give  satisfactory  replies, 
they  suffer  him  to  rest  in  peace,  refreshed  by  aire  from  paradise ;  but  if 
he  prove  to  have  been  an  unbeliever  or  heretic,  they  beat  him  on  the 
temples  with  iron  maces  till  he  roars  aloud  with  pain  and  terror.  They 
then  press  the  earth  on  the  body,  which  remains  gnawed  and  stung  by 
dragons  and  scorpions  until  the  last  day.  Some  sects  give  a  figurative 
explanation  of  these  circumstances.  The  utter  denial  of  the  whole 
representation   is  a  schismatic   peculiarity  of  the   sect  of  Hotoiallites. 
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But  all  true  believers,  both  Suni^ee  and  Sheeah,  devoutly  accept  it  lite- 
rally. The  commentators  declare  that  it  is  implied  in  the  following  verse 
of  the  Koran  itself: — "  How,  therefore,  will  it  be  with  them  when  they 
die  and  the  angels  shall  strike  their  faces  and  their  baeks  ?''* 

The  intermediate  state  of  souls  from  the  time  of  death  until  the  resur- 
rection has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  speculation  and  argument 
with  the  Islamites.  The  souls  of  the  prophets,  it  is  thought,  are  admitted 
directly  to  heaven.  The  souls  of  martyrs,  according  to  a  tradition  re- 
ceived from  Mohammed,  rest  in  heaven  in  the  crops  of  green  birds  who 
eat  of  the  fruits  and  drink  of  the  rivers  there.  As  to  the  location  of  the 
souls  of  the  common,  crowd  of  the  faithful,  the  conclusions  are  various. 
Some  maintain  that  they  and  the  souls  of  the  impious  alike  sleep  in  the 
dust  until  the  end,  when  Israfil's  blasts  will  stir  them  into  life  to  be 
judged.  But  the  general  and  orthodox  impression  is  tliat  they  tarry  in 
one  of  the  heavens,  enjoying  a  preparatory  blessedness.  The  souls  of 
the  wicked,  it  is  commonly  held,  after  being  refused  a  place  in  the  tomb 
and  also  being  repulsed  from  heaven,  are  carried  down  to  the  lower 
abyss,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  under  a  green  rock,  or  into  the  jaw 
of  Eblis,  there  to  be  treated  with  foretastes  of  their  final  doom  imtil 
summoned  to  the  judgment.^® 

A  very  prominent  doctrine  in  the  Moslem  creed  is  that  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  This  is  a  central  feature  in  the  orthodox  faith.  It 
is  expounded  in  all  the  emphatic  details  of  its  gross  literality  by  their 
authoritative  doctors,  and  is  dwelt  upon  with  unwearied  reiteration  by 
the  Koran.  True,  some  minor  heretical  sects  give  it  a  spiritual  inter- 
pretation ;  but  the  great  body  of  believers  accept  it  unhesitatingly  in  its 
most  physical  shape.  The  intrinsic  un  naturalness  and  improbability  of 
the  dogma  were  evidently  felt  by  Mohammed  and  his  expositors ;  and  all 
the  more  they  strove  to  bolster  it  up  and  enforce  its  reception  by  vehe- 
ment afiSrmations  and  elaborate  illustrations.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Koran  it  is  related  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  skepticism  of  Abraham 
as  to  the  resurrection,  God  wrought  the  miracle  of  restoring  four  birds 
which  had  been  cut  in  pieces  and  scattered.  In  chapter  seventh,  God 
says,  "  We  bring  rain  upon  a  withered  country  and  cause  the  fruits  to 
spring  forth.  Thus  will  we  bring  the  dead  from  their  graves."  The 
prophet  frequently  rebukes  those  who  reject  this  belief.  "  What  aileth 
them,  that  they  believe  not  the  resurrection  ?""  *'  Is  not  He  who  created 
man  able  to  quicken  the  dead  ?''^'  **  The  scoffers  say,  *  Shall  we  be  raised 
to  life,  and  our  forefathers  too,  after  we  have  become  dust  and  bones  ? 
This  is  nothing  but  sorcery.' ""  First,  Israfil  will  blow  the  blast  of  con- 
stemation.  After  an  interval,  he  will  blow  the  blast  of  examination,  at 
which  all  creatures  will  die  and  the  material  universe  will  melt  in  horror. 
Thirdly,  he  will  blow  the  blast  of  resurrection.    Upon  that  instant,  the 
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oseembled  souIb  of  mankind  irill  issue  from  his  trumpet,  like  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  till  the  ktmosplicre,  seeking  to  be  teunited  to  th'eir  former 
bodies,  whifdi  will  tlien  be  restored,  even  to  their  very  hairs. 

The  day  of  judgment  immediately  follows.  This  is  the  dreadful  day 
fortrhich  all  other  dayswera  mode;  audit  will  come  with  blackness  and 
consternation  to  unbelievers  and  evil-doers,  but  with  peace  and  delight 
to  the  faLthful.  The  total  race  of  man  will  be  gathered  in  one  place. 
Mohammed  will  first  advance  in  front,  to  the  right  band,  ss  intercessor 
for  the  profeasors  of  Islam.  The  preceding  prophets  will  nppear  with 
their  followers.  Gabriel  will  hold  suspended  a  balance  so  stupendous 
that  one  scale  wilt  cover  paradise,  the  other  hell.  "  Hath  the  news  of 
the  overwhelming  day  of  judgment  reached  theef""  "Whoever  hath 
wrought  either  good  or  evil  of  the  weight  of  an  ant  shall  in  that  day 
behold  the  same.""  An  infallible  scrutiny  shall  search  and  weigh  every 
man's  deeds,  and  exact  justice  shall  be  done,  and  no  foreign  help  can 
avail  any  one.  "  One  soul  shall  not  be  able  to  obt^n  any  thing  in 
behalf  of  another  soul.'"*  "  Every  man  of  them  on  that  day  shall 
have  business  enough  of  his  o^  n  to  employ  his  thoughts.""  In  all  the 
Uohammedan  representations  of  this  great  trial  and  of  the  principles 
which  determine  its  decisions,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  but  all  turns  on  strict  equity.  Beckoning  a  reception  or 
rejection  of  the  true  faith  as  a  crowning  merit  or  demerit,  the  only 
question  is,  Do  his  good  works  outweigh,  by  so  much  as  a  hair,  his  evil 
WorksT  If  HO,  be  goes  to  the  right ;  if  not,  he  must  take  the  left.  The 
solitary  trace  of  fetalism — or  rather  favoritism — is  this ;  that  no  idolater, 
once  in  hell,  can  ever  possibly  be  released,  while  no  Islamite,  however 
wicked,  can  be  damned  eternally.  The  punishment  of  unbelievers  is 
everlasting,  that  of  believers  limited.  The  opposite  of  this  opinion  is  a 
great  hereey  with  the  generality  of  the  Moslems.  Some  say  the  jndp' 
ment  will  require  but  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  others  that  it  will  occupy 
fifty  thousand  years,  during  which  time  the  sun  will  be  drawn  fW>m  its 
sheath  and  bum  insufTorBbly,  and  the  wicked  will  stand  looking  up, 
their  feet  shod  with  shoes  of  fire,  and  <their  skulls  boiling  like  pots.  At 
last,  when  sentence  has  been  passed  on  tliem,  all  souls  are  forced  to  try 
the  passage  of  al  Sirat,  a  bridge  thinner  than  a  hair,  sharper  than  a  Taxor, 
and  hotter  than  flame,  spanning  in  one  frail  arch  the  immeasurable 
distance,  directly  over  hell,  from  earth  to  paradise.  Some  affect  a  meta- 
phorical solution  of  this  tur-severing  causeway,  and  take  It  merely  as  a 
symbol  of  the  true  Sirat,  or  bridge  of  this  world, — namely,  the  true  faitb 
and  obedience;  but  every  orthodox  Mussulman  firmly  holds  it  as  a 
physical  fact  to  be  surmounted  in  the  lost  day."  Hohammed  leading 
the  way,  the  faithful  and  righteous  will  bvverse  it  with  ease  and  is 
quickly  as  a  flash  of  lightning.    The  thin  edge  broadens  beneath  their 
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steps,  the  surrounding  support  of  convoying  angels'  wings  hides  the  fire- 
lake  below  from  their  sight,  and  they  are  swiftly  enveloped  in  paradise. 
But  as  the  infidel  with  his  evil  deeds  essays  to  cross,  thorns  entangle 
his  steps,  the  lurid  glare  beneath  blinds  him,  and  he  soon  topples  over 
and  whirls  into  the  blazing  abyss.  In  Dr.  Frothinghom's  fine  translation- 
from  BUckert, — 

**  When  th«  wicked  o'er  it  goes,  standi  the  bridge  all  sparkling; 
And  his  mind  bewildered  grows,  and  his  eye  swims  darkling. 
Wakening,  giddyliigt  then  conies  In,  with  a  deadly  fright. 
Memory  of  all  his  sin,  rushing  on  his  sight. 
Bat  when^forward  steps  the  Just,  he  is  salb  e'en  here: 
Bound  him  gathers  holy  trust,  and  drlres  back  his  fear. 
Badi  good  deed 's  a  nilst,'that  wide,  golden  boirdets  gets ;    ■     ' 
And  for  him  tiM  bridgei  each  aide,  chines  with  parapeU." 

Between  hell  and  paradise  is  an  impassable  wall, — al  Ar&f,-— separating 
the  tormented  from  the  happy,  and  covered  with  those  souls  whose  good 
works  exactly  counterpoise  their  evil  works,  and  who  are,  consequently, 
fitted  for  neither  place.  The  prophet  and  his  expounders  have  much  to 
say  of  this  narrow  intermediate  abode.^*  Its  hikewarm  denizens  are  con- 
temptuously spoken  of.  It  is  said  that  Arflf  seems  hell  to  the  blessed 
but  paradise  to  the  damned ;  for  does  not  every  thing  depend  on  the 
point  of  view? 

The  Mohammedan  descriptions  of  the  doom  of  the  wicked,  the  tor- 
ments of  hell,  are  constantly  repeated  and  are  copious  and  vivid.  Refer- 
ence to  chapter  and  verse  Would  be  superfluous,  since  almost  every  page' 
of  the  Koran  abounds  in  such  tints  and  tones  as  the  following.  '*  The 
unbelievers  shall  be  companions  of  hell-fire  forever,"  "  Those  who  dis- 
believe we  will  surely  cast  to  be  broiled  in  hell-fire :  so  often  as  their' 
skins  shall  be  well  burned  we  will  give  th^m  other  skins  in  exchange, 
that  they  may  taste  the  sharper  torment."  "  I  will  fill  hell  'entirely  full 
of  genii  and  men/'  **  They  shall  be  dragged  on  their  faces  into  hell,  and 
it  shall  be  said  unto  them,  *  Taste  ye  that  torment  of  hell-fire  which  ye 
rejected  as  a  falsehood.' "  "  The  unbelievers  shall  be  driven  into  hell  by 
troops^"  *  **  They  shall  be  taken  by  the  forelocks  and  the  feet  and  flung 
Into  bell,  where  they  shall  drink  scalding  water."  "  Their  only  enter- 
tainment shall  be  boiling  water,  and  they  shall  be  fuel  for  hell."  "  The 
smoke  of  hell  shall  cast  forth  sparks  as  big  as  towers,  resembling  yellow 
camels  in  color,"  "They  who  believe  not  shall  have  garments  of  fire 
fitted  oto  them,  and  they  shall  be  beaten  with  maces  of  red-hot  iron." 
**  The  true  believers,  lying  on  conches,  shall  look  down  upon  the  infidels 
in  hell  and  laugh  them  to  scorn." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  a  door  shall  be  shown  the  damned  opening 
into  paradise,  but  when  they  approach  it,  it  shall  be  suddenly  shut',  and 
the  believers  within  will  laugh.  Pitiless  and  horrible  as  these  expres- 
sions ftt>ni  the  Koran  are,  they  are  merciful  compared  with  the  pictures 
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in  the  later  traditions,  of  women  suspended  by  their  hair,  their  hrsini 
boiling,  suspended  by  their  tongues,  molten  copper  poured  down  theii 
throats,  bound  hands  and  feet  and  devoured  piecemeal  by  acorpions, 
hung  up  by  their  heels  in  Saming  furnaces  and  their  flesh  cut  off  on  all 
BJdes  with  scissors  of  fire."  Their  popular  teachings  divide  hell  intc 
seven  stories,  sunk  one  under  another.  The  first  and  mildest  is  for  the 
wicked  among  the  true  believers.  Thesecondisassigned  to  the  Jews.  Th« 
third  is  the  special  apartment  of  the  Christians.  The  fourth  is  allotted 
to  the  Sabians,  the  fifth  to  the  llagians,  and  the  sixth  to  the  most  aban- 
doned idolntera ;  but  the  seventh— the  deepest  and  worst — belongs  to  tht 
hspocrUa  of  all  reliffioju.  The  tirst  hell  shall  finally  be  emptied  and  de' 
■troyed,  on  the  release  of  the  wretched  believers  (here ;  but  all  the  othei 
bells  will  retain  their  victims  eternally. 

If  the  visions  of  hell  which  filled  tlio  fancies  of  the  faithful  were  mat» 
rial  and  glowing,  equally  bo  were  tfaeir  conceptions  of  paradise.  On  tbie 
world  of  the  blessed  were  lavished  all  the  charms  so  fascinating  to  the 
Oriental  luxuriousness  of  sensual  languor,  and  which  the  poetic  Oriental 
imagination  linew  so  well  how  to  depict.  As  soon  as  the  righteous  have 
passed  Sirat,  they  obtain  the  first  taste  of  their  approaching  felicity  by  ■ 
refreshing  draught  from  "  Mohammed's  Pond."  This  is  a  square  lake,  a 
month's  journey  in  circuit,  its  water  whiter  than  milk  or  silver  and  more 
fragrant  than  to  be  comparable  to  any  thing  known  by  mortals.  As  many 
cups  are  set  around  it  as  there  are  stars  in  the  firmament ;  and  whoever 
drinks  from  it  will  never  thirst  more.  Then  comes  paradise, — an  ecstatic 
dream  of  pleasure,  filled  with  sparkling  streams,  honeyed  fountains, 
shady  groves,  precious  atones,  all  flowers  and  fruits,  blooming  youths, 
circulating  goblets,  black-eyed  houris,  incense,  brilliant  birds,  delight- 
some music,  unbroken  peace."  A  Sbeeah  tradition  makes  the  prophet 
promise  to  Ali  twelve  palaces  in  paradise,  built  of  gold  and  silver  bricke 
laid  in  a  cement  of  muak  and  amber.  The  pebbles  around  them  are  difr 
monds  and  rubies,  the  earth  saffron,  its  hillocks  camphor.  Hivers  of 
honey,  wine,  milk,  and  water  flow  through  the  court  of  each  palace, 
their  banks  adorned  with  various  resplendent  trees,  interspersed  with 
bowers  consisting  each  of  one  hollow  tmnsporent  pearl.  In  each  of  these 
bowers  is  an  emerald  throne,  with  a  hour!  upoq  it  arrayed  in  seventy 
green  robes  and  seventy  yellow  robes  of  so  fine  a  texture,  and  she  her- 
self so  transparent,  that  the  marrow  of  her  ankle,  notwithstanding  robes, 
flesh,  and  bone,  is  as  distinctly  visible  as  a  flame  in  a  gloss  vessel.  Each 
houri  bos  seventy  locks  of  hair,  every  one  under  the  care  of  a  maid,  who 
perfumes  it  with  a  censer  which  Qod  has  made  to  smoke  with  incense 
without  the  presence  of  fire ;  and  no  mortal  has  ever  breathed  such  fra- 
grance as  is  there  exhaled." 

Such  a  doctrine  of  the  future  life  as  that  here  set  forth,  it  is  plain,  was 
strikingly  adapted  to  win  and  work  fervidly  on  the  minds  of  the  ii 
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tive,  voluptuous,  indolent,  passionate  races  of  the  Orient.  It  possesses  a 
nucleus  of  just  and  natural  moral  conviction  and  sentiment,  asround 
which  is  grouped  a  composite  of  a  score  of  superstitions  afloat  before  the 
rise  of  Islam,  set  off  with  the  arbitrary  drapery  of  a  poetic  fancy,  colored 
by  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  Mohammed,  emphasized  to  suit  his  spe- 
cial ends,  and  all  inflamed  with  a  vindictive  and  propagandist  animus. 
Any  word  further  in  explanation  of  the  origin,  or  in  refutation  of  the 
soundness,  of  this  system  of  belief— once  so  imminently  aggressive  and 
still  so  widely  established — ^would  seem  to  be  superfluous. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

EXPLANATORY   SURVEY  OP  THE  FIELD  AND  ITS  MYTHS. 

SvRVBTiNo  the  thought  of  mankind  upon  the  subject  of  a  future  life, 
as  thus  far  examined,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  multi- 
tudinous variety  of  opinions  and  pictures  it  presents.  Whence  and  how 
arose  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  notions  ? 

In  consequence  of  the  endowments  with  which  God  has  created  man, 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  arises  aa  a  normal  fact  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  experience.  But  the  forms  and  accompaniments  of  the 
doctrine,  the  immense  diversity  of  dress  and  colors  it  appears  in,  are 
sabject  to  all  the  laws  and  accidents  that  mould  and  clothe  the  pro- 
ducts within  any  other  department  of  thought  and  literature.  We  must 
refer  the  ethnic  conceptions  of  a  future  state  to  the  same  sources  to 
^ich  other  portions  of  poetry  and  philosophy  are  referred, — namely,  to 
the  action  of  sentiment,  fancy,  and  reason,  first;  then  to  the  further 
Action,  reaction,  and  interaction  of  the  pictures,  dogmas,  and  reasonings 
of  authoritative  poets,  priests,  and  philosophers  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
feeling,  faith,  and  thought  of  credulous  multitudes  and  docile  pupils  on 
the  other.  In  the  light  of  these  great  centres  of  intellectual  activity, 
parents  of  intellectual  products,  there  is  nothing  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  however  curious,  which  may  not  be  intelligibly  explained, 
seen  naturally  to  spring  out  of  certain  conditions  of  man's  mind  and 
experienoe  as  related  with  the  life  of  society  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
world. 

So  far  as  the  views  of  the  future  life  set  forth  in  the  religions  of  the 
ancient  nations  constitute  systematically  developed  and  arranged  schemes 
of  doctrine  and  symbol,  the  origin  of  them  therefore  needs  no  ftirther 
explanation  than  is  furnished  by  a  contemplation  of  the  regulated  exer- 
cise of  the  speculative  and  imaginative  faculties.     But  so  fan  as.  those 
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i«pre8ent&tiona  contain  unique;  grotesque,  isolated  particulars,  their  pro- 
duction is  accounted  for  by  this  general  law: — In  the  early  stages  of 
human  culture,  when  the  natural  sensibilities  are  intensely  prepon- 
derant in  power,  and  the  critical  judgment  is  in  aheyance,  nhalever 
strongly  moves  the  soul  causes  a  poetical  secretion  on  the  part  of  the 
imagination.'  Thus  the  rainbow  is  perBonified ;  a  waterfall  ia  supposed 
to  be  haunted  by  spiritual  beings  :  a  volcano  with  fiery  crater  is  seen  as 
a  Cyclops  with  one  flaming  eye  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead.  This  law 
holds  not  only  in  relation  to  impressive  objects  or  appearances  in  nature, 
hut  also  in  relation  to  occurrences,  traditions,  usages.  In  Ibis  way 
innumerable  myths  arise,— explanatory  or  amplifying  thoughts  secreted 
by  the  stimulated  imagination  and  then  narrated  aa  events.  Sometimes 
these  tales  are  given  and  received  in  good  faith  for  (ruth,  as  Grote 
abundantly  proves  in  his  volume  on  Legendary  Greece;  sometimes  they 
are  clearly  the  gleeful  play  of  the  fancy,  as  when  it  is  said  that  the  hated 
infant  Ileraklea  having  been  piit  to  Uora's  breast  as  she  lay  asleep  in 
heaven,  she,  upon  waking,  thrust  him  away,  and  tbe  lacteal  fluid,  stream- 
ing athwart  the  fijman^ent,  originated  the  Milky  Way !  To  apply  this 
law  to  our  special  sutiject;  What  would  be  likely  to  work  more  power- 
fully on  the  minds  of  a  crude,  sensitive  people,  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
world,  with  no  elaborate  discipline  of  religious  thought,  than  the  facts 
and  phenomena  of  death?  Plainly,  around  this  centre  there  must  b« 
deposited  a  vast  quantity  of  ideas  and  fantasies.  The  task  is  to  discrimi- 
nate them,  trace  th^ir  individual  origin,  and  classify  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  difBeull  questions  conHect«d  with  the 
Bulgect  before  us  is  this: — What,  in  any  given  time  and  place,  were  the 
limits  of  the  popular  belief?  How  much  of  the  current  representations 
in  relation  to  another  life  were  held  as  strict  verity?  What  portioni 
were  regarded  as  table  or  symbolism?  It  is  obvious  enough  that  among 
the  civiliied  nations  of  antiquity  the  distinctions  of  literal  statement, 
allegory,  historic  report,  embellished  legend,  satire,  poetic  creation,  phi- 
la«opbical  hypothecs,  religious  myth,  were  more  or  less  generally  known. 
Fpr  example,  when  .£schylus  makes  one  of  his  cbaraicters  say,  "  Yondef 
oomes  a  herald:  so  Dust.  Clay's  thirsty  sister,  tells  me,"  the  personific*^ 
tion,  unquestionably,  waa  as  purposed  and  conscious  as  it  is  when  a  poet 
in  the  nineteenth  centurysays,  "Thirat  dived  from  the  brazen  glare  of  the 
sky  and  clutched  me  by  the  throat."  So,  too,  when  Homer  describe*  the 
bogof  .Solus,  thewinds,  in  possession  of  the  sailors  on  board  Ulysses' ship, 
the  half-humorous  allegory  cannot  be  mistaken  for  religious  faith.  It  ii 
equally  obvious  that  these  distinctions  were  not  always  carefully  observed, 
but  were  often  confounded.  Therefore,  in  respect  to  the  faith  of  primi- 
tive fimes,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  broad,  fixed  lines  and  say  ooa- 
olusively  that  all  on  this  side  was  consciously  considered  as  fanciful  pUy 
or  emblem,  all  on  that  side  as  earnest  fact.     Each  particular  in  each  caa« 
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must  be  examined  by  itself  and  be  decided  on  its  own  merits  by  the  light 
and  weight  of  the  moral  probabilities.  For  example,  if  there  was  any 
historic  basis  for  the  myth  of  Herakies  dragging  Cerberus  out  of  Hades, 
it  was  that  this  hero  forcibly  entered  the  Mysteries  and  dragged  out' to 
light  the  enactor  of  the  part  of  the  three-headed  dog.  The  aged  North- 
^  man,  committing  martial  suicide  rather  than  die  in  his  peaceful  bed, 
undoubtedly  accepted  the  ensanguined  picture  of  Valhalla  ^a  a  truth. 
Virgil,  dismissing  ^neas  from  the  Tartarean  realm  through  "  the  ivory 
gate  by  which  false  dreams  and  fictitious  visions  are  wo&t  .to  issue,'' 
plainly  wrought  as  a  poet  on  imaginative  materials. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  most  of  the  early  peoples  had  no  rigid 
formularies  of  faith  like  the  Christian  creeds.  The  writings  preserved  to 
us  are  often  rather  fragments  of  individual  speculations  and  hopes  than 
rehearsals  of  public  dogmas.  Plato  is  far  from  revealing  the  contem- 
poraneous belief  of  (rreece  in  the  sense  in  which  Thomas  Aquinas  reveals 
the  contemporaneous  belief  of  Christendom.  In  Egypt,  Persia,  Rome, — 
among  every  cultured  people, — there  were  difierent  classes  wof  minds, — 
the  philosophers,  the  priests,  the  poets,  the  warriors,  the  common  multi- 
tude,— ^whose  modes  of  thinking  were  in  contrast,  whose  methods  of  inter- 
preting their  ancestral  traditions  and  the  phenomena -of  -human  destiny 
were  widely  apart,  whose  respective  beliefs  had  far  different  boundaries. 
The  openly  skeptical  Euripides  and  Lucian  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  as 
well  as  the  apparently  credulous  Hesiod  and  Homer.  Of  course  the 
Fables  of  JEsop  were  not  literally  credited.  Neither,  as  a  general  thing, 
were  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  With  the  ancients,  while  there  was  a 
general  national  cast  of  faith,  there  were  likewise  "varieties  of  individual 
and  sectarian  belief  and  unbelief,  skepticism  and  credulity,  solemn  reason 
and  recreative  fancy. 

The  people  of  Lystra,  as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  actually 
thought  Barnabas  and  Paul  were  Zeus  and  Hermes,  and  brought  oxen 
and  garlands  to  offer  them  the  sacrifices  appropriate  to  those  deities. 
PeLsistratus  obtained  rule  over  Athens  by  dressing  a  stately  woman,  by 
the  name  of  Phyg,  as  Athene,  and  passing  off  her  commands  as  those  of 
the  tutelary  goddess.  Herodotus  ridicules  the  people  for  unsuspiciously 
accepting  her.'  The  incredibleness  of  a  doctrine  is  no  obstacle  to  a 
popular  belief  in  it.  Whosoever  thinks  of  the  earnest  reception  of  the 
dogma  of  transubstantiation — the  conversionof  a  wheaten  wafer  into  the 
infinite  God — by  nearly  three-quarters  of  Christendom  at  this  moment, 
must  permit  the  paradox  to  pass  unchallenged.  Doubtless  the  closing  eye 
of  many  an  expiring  Greek  reflected  the  pitiless  old  oarsman  plying  his 
frost-cold  boat  across  the  Stygian  ferry,  and  his  Culing  ear  caught  the 
rush  of  the  Phlegethonian  surge.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  at  the  same 
time,  many  another  laughed  at  these  things  as  childish  fictions,  fitted 
only  to  scare  "  the  baby  of  a  girl." 

'Lib.  i.  cap.  00. 
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Stricketk  memory,  yearning  emotion,  kindled  fancy,  a  Bensitiv<>  nn<' 
timorous  obeervdtion  of  natural  phenomena, — rustling  leaves,  waverinj 
•badows,  apparent  effects  of  unknown  causea, — each  is  a  supeistitiou; 
nkother  of  beliefs.  The  Sonora  Indians  say  that  departed  souls  dwel 
among  the  cave*  aod  rocks  of  the  cliffs,  and  that  the  echoes  oft«n  heani 
there  art  thar  vwxa.  Buskin  suggests  that  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  sur 
rounding  the  lower-nM'ld  ccudenceof  Persephone  nith  poplar  groves  vai 
that  "the  frallnees,  fragility,  aod  inconstancy  of  the  leafage  of  tlie  pop 
lar-tree  resembled  the  fancied  ghost^people."  We  can  very  easily  imagine 
how,  ia  the  breez«  at  the  entrance  to  some  Bubt«iTaneBn  descent, — 

"Agh»(ljl«llk 
Ot  pitilut,  Vkt  ■  halted  tnlD  or  ihidH, 

The  operationfl  of  fierce  paasions,  hate,  fright,  and  rage,  in  a  brain  boil' 
ing  With  blood  and  fire,  make  pictures  which  the  savage  afterwards  holds 
in  remembrance  as  iacts.  He  does  not  by  reflection  consciously  distiU' 
guish  the  internal  acta' and  sights  of  the  mind  from  objective  verities. 
Barbarians — as  travellers  and  psycbologiata  have  repieatedly  observed— 
osually  pay  great  attention  to  the  vagaries  of  madmen,  the  doings  and 
utteratkoee  of  the  insane.  These  persons  are  regarded  as  possessed  by 
higher  beii^.  Their  words  ar»  oracles:  the  horrible  shapes,  the  gro- 
tesque Ecenca,  which  their  disordered  and  inflamed  faculties  cot\jure  up, 
are  eagerly  caught  at,  and  such  accounts  of  them  as  they  are  able  to 
make  out  ar«  treasured  up  as  revelations.  This  fact  is  of  no  slight  im- 
portance as  an  element  in  the  hinting  basis  of  the  beliefs  of  uncultivated 
tribes.  Many  a  vision  of  delirium,  many  a  raving  medley  of  insanity, 
has  been  accepted  as  truth.'  Another  phenomenon,  closely  allied  to  the 
fornver,  has  wrought  in  a  similar  maoAer  and  still  more  widely.  It  has 
been  a  common  superstition  with  barbarous  nations  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  from.  Timbuctoo  to  Siberia,  to  suppose  that  dreams  are  real  adven- 
tures which  the  soul  passes  through,  flying  abroad  while  the  body  lies, 
a  dormant  shell,  wrapped  in  slumber.  The  power  of  this  influence  in 
nourishing  a  copious  credulity  may  easily  be  imagined. 

The  origin  of  many  notions  touching  a  future  state,  found  in  literature, 
is  to  be  traced  to  those  rambling  thoughts  and  poetic  reveries  with  which 
even  the  most  philosophical  minds,  in  certain  moods,  indulge  them- 
selves. For  example^  Sir  Isaoo  Newton  "doubts  whether  there  be  not 
superior  itttelligenciee  who,  subject  to  the  Supreme,  oversee  and  control 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies."  And  Ooethe,  filled  with  sorrow 
by  the  death  of  Wieland,  musing  on  the  fate  of  his  departed  friend, 
solemnly  sarmised  that  he  kad  become  the  soul  of  a  world  in  some  far 
realm  of  space.  The  same  mental  exercises  which  supply  the  barbarian 
superstiliona  reappear  in  disciplined  minds,  on  a  higher  plane  and  in 
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more  refined  forms.'  Culture  and  science  do  not  deliver  us  from  all  illur 
sion  and  secure  us  sober  views  conformed  to  fact.  Still,  what  we  think 
amid  the  solid  realities  of  waking  life,  fancy  in  her  sleep  disjointedly  ret 
verberates  from  hollow  fields  of  dream^.  The  metaphysician  or  theologian, 
instead  of  resting  contented  with  mere  snatches  and  glimpses,  sets  himt 
self  deliberately  to  reason  out  a  complete  theory.  In  > these  elaborate 
efforts  many  an  opinion  and  metaphor,  plausible  or  absurd,  sweet  or  dire- 
ful, is  born  and  takes  its  place.  There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  natural 
passion  for  congruity  and  completeness,~a  passion  extremely  fertile  in 
complementary  products.  For  example,  the  early  Jewish  notion  of  lite» 
rally  sitting  down  at  table  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the 
resurrection,  was  gradually  developed  by  accretion  of  assisting  particulars 
into  all  the  details  of  a  consummate  banquet,  at  which  Leviathan  was  to 
be  the  fish,  Behemoth  the  roast,  and  so  on.^  In  the  construction  of  doc- 
trines or  of  dLscourses,  one  thought  suggests,  one  premise  or  conclusion 
necessitates,  another.  This  genetic  application  is  sometimes  plainly  to 
be  seen  even  in  parts  of  incoherent  schemes.  Dor  instance,  the  concep- 
tion that  nuin  has  returned  into  this  life  from  anterior  experiences  of  it 
is  met  by  the  opposing  fact  that  he  does  not  remember  any  preceding 
career.  The  explanatory  idea  is  at  once  hit  upon  of  a  fountain  of 
oblivion-^  river  Lethe— from  which  the  disembodied  soul  drinks  ere  it 
reappears.  Once  establish  in  the  popular  imagination  the  conception  of 
the  Olympian  synod  of  gods,  and  a  thousand  dramatic  tales  of  action 
and  adventure,  appropriate  to  the  characters  of  the  divine  personages, 
I  will  inevitably  follow. 

p  The  interest,  cunning,  and  authority  of  priesthoods  are  another  source 

I  of  prevailing  opinions  concerning  a  life  to  come.    Many  nations,  early 

and  late,  have  been  quite  under  the  spiritual  direction  of  priests,  and 
have  believed  almost  every  thing  they  said.  Numerous  motives  conspire  to 
make  the  priest  concoct  fictions  and  exert  his  power  to  gain  credence  for 
them.  He  must  have  an  alluringly-colored  elysium  to  reward  his  obedient 
disciples.  When  his  teachings  are  rejected  and  his  authority  mocked, 
his  clas8*isolation  and  incensed  pride  find  a  natural  satis&ction  in  threat- 
ening the  reprobate  aliens  that  a  rain  of  fire  will  one  day  wash  them 
down  the  smoking  gulfs  of  sulphur.  The  Maronites,  a  sect  of  Catholic 
Christians  in  Syria,  purchase  of  their  priests  a  few  yards  of  land  in 
heaven,  to  secure  a  residence  there  when  they  die.'  The  Siamese 
Buddhists  accumulate  silver  and  bury  it>  in  secret,  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  soul  during  its  wandering  in  the  separate  state.  ''This  foolish 
opinion  robs  the  state  of  immense  sums.  The  lords  and  rich  men  erect 
pyramids  over  these  treasures,  and  for  their  greater  security  place  them 
in  charge  of  the  (alapoins  V*^  When,  for  some  reason  or  other,— either  as  a 
matter  of  neatness  and  convenience,  or  as  a  preventive  of  mutual  claw- 

4  Gorrodi,  Oeach.  des  Cbilianniit,  th.  i.  alMchn.  15 :  Oaatmahl  dea  Leviathan. 
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ing,  or  for  eorae  to  us  imimaginabla  end, — the  authoritative  Skald  wished 
to  induce  the  Northmen  to  keep  their  nniis  close^ut,  he  devised  the 
awful  myth  of  the  ship  Nogelfra,  and  made  his  raw-miuded  people 
Bwatlow  it  as  truth.  The  same  process  was  followed  unquestionably  in 
a  thousand  other  cases,  in  diffarent  particulars  of  thought  and  aim,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

In  a  bird's-eye  survey  of  the  broad  field  we  have  traversed,  one  cannot 
'  help  noticing  the  marked  influence  of  the  present  scenery  and  habits, 
\  history  and  associations,  of  a  people  in  deciding  the  character  of  their 
anticipations  of  the  future.  The  Esquimaux  paradise  is  surrounded  by 
great  pots  full  of  boiled  walrus-meat.  The  Turk's  heaven  is  a  gorgeously 
idealized  pleasure-garden  or  celestial  harem.  As  tho  apparition  of  a  man 
wanders  into  the  next  state,  a  shadow  of  his  present  stale  floats  over  into 
tbe  future  with  him.  The  Hereafter  is  the  image  flung  by  the  Now. 
)  Heaven  and  hell  are  the  upward  and  downward  echoes  of  the  earth. 
Like  tbe  spectre  of  the  Brocken  on  the  Hartz  Mountains,  our  ideas 
of  another  life  are'a  reflection  of  our  present  experience  thrown 
in  colossal  on  the  cloud-curttuns  of  futurity.  Charles  I^mb,  pushing 
this  elucidating  observation  much  further,  says,  "The  shapings  of 
our  heavens  are  tbe  modifications  of  our  constitutions."  A  tribe  of 
savages  has  been  described  who  hoped  to  go  after  death  to  their 
forefathers  in  an  under-ground  elysium  whose  glory  conusted  in 
eternal  drunkenness,  that  being  their  highest  conception  of  bliss  and 
glory.  What  can  be  more  piteous  than  the  contemplation  of  those  bar- 
barians whose  existence  here  is  so  wretched  that  even  their  imagination 
and  faith  have  lost  all  rebound,  and  who  conceive  of  the  land  of  souls 
only  as  poorer  and  harder  than  this,  expecting  to  be  tasked  and  beaten 
there  by  stronger  spirits,  and  to  have  nothing  to  eat  f  The  relation  of 
master  and  servant,  the  tyranny  of  class,  is  reflected  over  into  tbe  other 
life  in  those  wistocratic  notions  which  break  out  frequently  in  the  history 
of  our  subjecL  The  Pharisees — some  of  them,  at  least — excluded  the 
rabble  from  the  resurrection.  Tbe  Peruvians  conflned  their  heaven  to 
the  nobility.  The  New  Zealanders  said  the  souls  of  the  Atuas,  tbe  nobles, 
were  immortal,  bilt  the  Cookees  perished  entirely.  Meiners  declares 
that  tbe  Russians,  even  so  late  as  tbe  times  of  Peter  the  Great,  believed 
that  only  the  Czar  and  the  boyurs  could  reach  heaven.  It  was  almost  a 
universal  custom  among  savage  nations  when  a  chieftain  died  to  slay  bis 
wives  and  servants,  that  their,  ghosts  might  accompany  his  to  paradise, 
to  wait  on  him  there  as  here.  Even  among  the  Greeks,  as  Bulwer  has 
well  remarked,  "  the  Hades  of  the  ancients  was  not  for  the  many ;  and 
the  dwellers  of  Elysium  are  cbiefly  confined  to  the  oligarchy  of  earth." 

The  coarse  and  selflsh  assumption  on  the  part  of  man  of  superiority 
over  woman,  based  on  his  brawniness  and  tyranny,  boa  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  tbe  form  of  an  assertion  that  women  have  no  souls,  oir  at  least 
cannot  attain  to  the  highest  heaven  possible  for  man.  The  former  state- 
ment has  been  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  Uostem  creed,  but  with  utter 
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falsity.  A  pious  and  aged  female  disciple  once  asked  Mohammed  con- 
cerning her  future  condition  in  heaven.  The  prophet  replied,  "There 
Will  not  be  any  old  women  in  heaven."  She  wept  aiid  bewailed  her  fate, 
but  was  comfdrted  upon  the  gracious  assurance  from  the  prophet's  lips, 
"  They  will  all  be  young  again  when  there.''  The  Buddhists  relate  that 
G6tama  once  directed  queen  Praj&pati,  his  foster-mother,  to  prove  by  a 
miracle  the  error  of  those  who  supposed  it  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
attain  Kirwilna.  She  immediately  made  as  many  repetitions  of  her  own 
form  as  filled  the  skies  of  all  the  sakwalas,  and,  after  performing  various 
wonders,  died  and  rose  into  Nirw&na,  leading  after  her  five  hundred 
virtuous  princesses.' 

How  spontaneously  the  idiosyncrasies  of  men  in  the  present  are  flung 
across  the  abysm  into  the  future  state  is  exhibited  amusingly,  and  with  a 
rough  pathos,  in  an  old  tradition  of  a  dialogue  between  Saint  Patrick 
and  Ossian.  The  bard  contrasts  the  apostle's  pitiful  psalms  with  his  own 
magnificent  songs,  and  says  that  the  virtuous  Fingal  is  ei\joymg  the  re- 
wards of  his  valor  in  the  aerial  existence.  The  saint  rejoins,  No  matter 
for  Fingal's  worth ;  being  a  pagan,  assuredly  he  roasts  in  hell.  In  hot 
wrath  the  honest  Caledonian  poet  cries,  "If  the  children  of  Morni  and 
the  tribes  of  the  clan  Ovi  were  alive,  we  would  force  brave  Fingal  out  of 
hell,  or  the  same  habitation  should  be  our  own.''* 

Many  of  the  most  affecting  facts  and  problems  in  human  experience 
and  destiny  have  found  expression,  hypothetic  solution,  in  striking! 
myths  preserved  in  the  popular  traditions  of  nations.  The  mutual  re- 
semblances in  these  legends  in  some  cases,  though  among  far-separated 
peoples,  are  very  significant  and  impressive.  They  denote  that,  moved 
by  similar  motives  and  exercised  on  the  same  soliciting  themes,  human 
desire  and  thought  naturally  find  vent  in  similar  theories,  stories,  and 
emblems.  The  imagination  of  man,  as  Gfrorer  says,  runs  in  ruts  which 
not  itself  but  nature  has  beaten. 

The  instinctive  shrinking  from  death  felt  by  man  would,  sooner  or 
later,  quite  naturally  suggest  the  idea  that  death  was  not  an  original 
feature  in  the  divine  plan  of  the  world,  but  a  retributive  additional  dis- 
cord. Benignant  nature  meant  her  children  should  live  on  in  happy 
contentment  here  forever;  but  sin  and  Satan  came  in,  and  death  was  the 
vengeance  that  followed  their  doings.  The  Persians  fully  developed  this 
speculation.  The  Hebrews  either  also  originated  it,  or  borrowed  it  from 
the  Persians ;  and  afterwards  the  Christians  adopted  it.  Traces  of  the 
same  conception  appear  among  the  remotest  and  rudest  nations.  The 
Caribbeans  have  a  myth  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  race  of  men  were 
doomed  to  be  mortal  because  Cams,  the  first  man,  offended  the  great 
god  Tiri.  The  Cherokees  ascribe  to  the  Great  Spirit  the  intention  of 
making  men  immortal  on  earth ;  but,  they  say,  the  sun  when  he  passed 
over  told  them  there  was  not  room  enough,  and  that  people  had  better 


T  Har^y,  Manual  of  Bnddhiwn,  p.  814.  •  Logui,  SootUah  Gael,  ch.  zIt. 
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die !  They  also  toy  that  the  Creator  attempted  to  make  the  first  mao 
and  woman  out  of  two  stones,  hut  failed,  and  afterwardi  fashioned  them 
of  clay  ;  and  therefore  it  ia  that  they  ore  perishable.*  Tlie  Indians  of 
the  Oronoco  deciare  that  the  Great  Spirit  dwelt  for  a  while,  at  first,  among 
men.  As  he  was  leaving  them,  he  turned  around  in  his  canoe  and  said, 
"Ye  shall  never  die,  but  shall  shed  your  skins."  An  old  woman  would 
not  believe  what  he  said;  he  therefore  recalled  his  promise  and  vowed 
that  they  ihmi/d  die. 

The  thought  of  more  than  one  death— that  the  composite  man  is  sim- 
plified by  a  series  of  separating  deaths — has  repeatedly  found  place.  The 
New  Testament  speaks  of  "the  second  death;"  but  that  is  a  metaphorical 
phrase,  descriptive,  ae  there  employed,  of  condemnation  and  suffering. 
It  is  a  thought  of  Plato  that  the  Deity  put  intellect  in  soul,  and,  soul  in  a 
material  envelope.  Following  this  hint,  Plutarch  says,  in  his  essay  on 
the  Face  in  the  Hoon,  that  the  earth  furnishes  the  body,  the  moon  the 
soul,  the  sun  the  mind.  The  first  death  we  die,  he  continues,  makes  us 
two  from  three;  the  second  makes  us  one  from  two.  The  Feejees  tell 
how  one  of  their  warriors,  seeing  the  spectre  of  a  recently-deceased 
enemy  of  his,  threw  his  war-club  at  it  and  killed  iL  They  believed  the 
spirit  itself  was  thus  destroyed.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  this 
accumulation  of  dissolution  upon  dissolution,  this  pursuit  of  death  after 
death.  We  seem  to  hear,  in  this  thin  succession  of  the  ghosts  of  ghosts, 
the  fainter-growing  echoes  of  the  body  &de  away. 
I  Many  nan'atives  reveal  the  fond  hovering  of  the  human  mind  over 
the  problem  of  avoiding  death  altogether.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  have 
made  us  fomiliar  with  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  the  ascension  of 
Elijah  without  tasting  death.  The  ^indus  tell  of  Divadassa,  who,  as  a 
reward  for  his  exceeding  virtue  and  piety,  was  permitted  to  ascend  to 
heaven  alive."  They  also  say  that  the  good  Trisanko,  having  pleased  a 
god,  was  elevated  in  his  living  body  to  heaven."  The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon 
preserve  a  legend  of  the  elevation  of  one  of  the  royal  descendants  of 
Haha  Sammata  to  the  superior  heavens  without  undergoing  death." 
There  are  Buddhist  traditions,  furthermore,  of  four  other  persons  who 
were  taken  up  to  Indra's  heaven  in  their  bodies  without  tasting  death, — 
namely,  the  musician  Qattila,  and  the  kings  Sadhina,  Nirni,  and  Sland- 
hatu."  A  beautiful  myth  of  the  translation  of  Cyrus  is  found  in  Firdousi'i 
Shth  Nameh  :— 

•■  Kj  Rbona  iMo'il  bbanlf  bHton  lili  God : 
la  U»  brigbt  ntar  tw  wuh'il  hli  bwl  ud  hb  Ilntu; 


"  Viihnn  Ihiruu,  p.  Xil. 

"  DphwD,  Bucnd  Boeki  oT  Ctjbm.  Tcd.  I. 
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When  to-momiw'B  nm  lifts  its  biasing  bsancr, 
And  the  sea  is  gold,  and  the  land  is  purple, 
This  world  and  I  shall  be  parted  forever. 
Te  will  never  see  me  again,  save  in  Memory*8  dreams.' 
When  the  snn  npUfted  his  head  from  the  mountain. 
The  king  had  tanisfa'd  from  the  eyes  of  his  noMes. 
They  roam'd  around  In  vain  attempts  to  find  him; 
And  every  one,  as  he  came  back  to  the  place, 
Bade  a  long  Ihrewell  to  the  king  of  the  world. 
Never  hath  any  one  seen  such  a  marvel- 
No,  though  he  live  long  in  the  world — 
That  a  man  should  go  alive  into  the  presence  of  Qod.*' 

There  is  a  Greek  story  that  Empedocles,  "after  a  sacred  festival,  was 
drawn  up  to  heaven  in  a  splendor  of  celestial  effulgence."^*  Philostratus 
relates  a  tradition  of  the  Cretans,  affirming  that,  Apollonius  having 
entered  a  temple  to  worship,  a  sound  was  heard  as  of  a  chorus  of  virgins 
singing,  "  Gome  irom  the  earth ;  come  into  heaven ;  come."  And  he  was 
taken  up,  never  having  been  seen  afterwards.  Here  may  be  cited  also 
the  exquisite  fable  of  Endymion.  Sjeus  promised  to  grant  what  he  should 
request.  He  begged  for  immortality,  eternal  sleep,  and  never-fading 
youth.  Accordingly,  in  all  his  surpassing  beauty  he  slumbers  on  the 
summit  of  Latmus,  where  every  night  the  enamored  moon  stoops  to  kiss 
his  spotless  forehead.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  fragments  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  American  aborigines  is  that*  concerning  the  final  departure 
of  Tarenyawagon,  a  mythic  chief  of  supernatural  knowledge  and  power, 
who  instructed  and  united  the  Iroquois.  He  sprang  across  vast  chasms 
between  the  cliffs,  and  shot  over  the  lakes  with  incredible  speed,  in  a 
spotless  white  canoe.  At  last  the  Master  of  Breath  summoned  him. 
Suddenly  the  sky  was  filled  with  melody.  While  all  eyes  were  turned 
up,  Tarenyawagon  was  seen,  seated  in  his  snow-white  canoe,  in  mid-air, 
rising  with  every  burst  of  the  heavenly  music,  till  he  vanished  beyond 
the  summer  clouds,  and  all  was  still.^ 

Another  mythological  method  of  avoiding  death  is  by  bathing  in  some 
immortal  fountain.  The  Greeks  tell  of  Glaucus,  who  by  chance  dis- 
covered and  plunged  in  a  spring  of  this  charmed  virtue,  but  was  so 
chagrined  at  being  unable  to  point  it  out  to  others  that  he  fiung  himself 
into  the  ocean.  He  could  not  die,  and  so  became  a  marine  deity,  and 
was  annually  seen  off  the  headlands  sporting  with  whales.  The  search 
for  the  '*  Fountain  of  Youth"  by  the  Spaniards  who  landed  in  Florida 
is  well  known.  How  with  a  vain  eagerness  did  Ponce  de  Leon,  the 
battered  old  warrior,  seek  after  the  magic  wave  beneath  which  he  should 
sink  to  emerge  free  from  scars  and  stains,  as  fresh  and  fair  as  when  first 
he  donned  the  knightly  harness  1  Khizer,  the  Wandering  Jew  of  the 
East,  aooompanied  Iskander  Zulkarnain  (the  Oriental  name  for  Alex- 
ander the  Great)  in  his  celebrated  expedition  to  find  the  fountain  of 


M  Lewes,  Btographleal  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  185,  (1st  Eng.  edit.) 
V  Schoolcraft,  Motes  on  the  Iroquois,  oh.  iz. 
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life.**  Zulkamain,  comiDg  to  a  place  nbere  there  were  three  hundred 
and  sixty  fountains,  despatched  three  hundred  and  sixty  men,  ordering 
each  man  to  select  one  of  the  fountaina  in  which  to  wash  a  dry  salted 
fish  wherewith  he  was  furnished.  The  instant  Ehiier's  fish  touched  the 
mater  of  the  fountain  which  he  Iiad  choaen,  it  sprang  away,  alive.  Khizer 
leaped  in  after  it  and  drank.  Therefore  he  cannot  die  till  the  last  trump 
sounds.  Meanwhile,  clad  in  a  green  garb,  he  roams  through  the  world, 
a  personified  spring  of  the  year. 

The  same  influences  which 'have  caused  death  to  be  interpreted  u 
■  a  punitive  after-piece  in  the  creation,  and  which  have  invented  cases 
wherein  it  was  set  aside,  have  also  fabricated  tales  of  returns  from  its 
shrouded  realm.  The  Thracian  lover's  harp,  "  drawing  iron  (ears  down 
Pluto's  cheek,"  won  his  mistress  half-way  to  the  upper  light,  and 
would  have  wholly  redeemed  her  had  he  not  in  impatience  looked 
back.  The  grim  king  of  Hades,  yielding  to  passionat*  entreaties,  re- 
lented so  far  as  to  let  the  hapless  Prol«silaus  return  to  his  mourning 
Laodameia  for  three  hours.  At  the  swift  end  of  this  poor  period  he  died 
again;  and  this  time  she  died  with  him.  Ems,  who  was  killed  in  battle, 
and  TimarchuB,  whose  soul  was  rapt  from  him  in  the  cave  of  Tropbo- 
nius,  both  returned,  as  we  read  in  Plato  and  Plutarch,  to  relate  with 
circumstantial  detail  what  they  saw  in  the  other  world.  Alceatia,  who 
so  nobly  died  to  save  her  husband's  life,  was  brought  back  from  the 
region  of  the  dead,  hy  the  interposition  of  Herakles,  to  spend  happy 
years  with  her  grateful  Admctus.  The  cunning  Sisyphus,  who  was  so 
notorious  for  his  treachery,  by  a  shrewd  plot  obtained  leave,  after  bis 
death,  to  visit  the  earth  again.  Safely  up  in  the  light,  he  vowed  he 
would  stay ;  but  old  Hermes  psychopompus  forcibly  dragged  him  down. 

When  Columbus  landed  at  San  Salvador,  the  natives  thought  he  had 
descended  from  the  sun,  and  by  signs  inquired  if  he  hod  not.  The 
Hawiuians  took  Captain  Cook  for  the  god  Lono,  who  was  onoe  their  king 
but  was  afterwards  deified,  and  who  had  prophesied,  aa  he  was  dying, 
that  he  should  in  after-times  return.  Te  Wbarewara,  a  New  Zealand 
youth,  relates  a  long  account  of  the  return  of  his  aunt  from  the  other 
world,  with  a  minute  description  of  her  adventures  and  observations 
there."  Schoolcraft  gives  a  picturesque  narrative  of  a  journey  nude  by 
«  Wyandot  brave  to  and  from  the  land  of  souls." 

There  is  a  group  of  strangely-pleasing  myths,  closely  allied  to  the  two 
preceding  classes,  showing  how  the  popular  heart  and  imagination  glorify 
their  heroes,  and,  fondly  believing  them  too  godlike  to  die,  fancy  them 
only  removed  to  some  secret  place,  where  they  still  live,  and  whence  in 
the  time  of  need  they  will  oome  again  to  rescue  or  to  bless  their  people. 
Greece  dreamed  that  her  swift-footed  Achillee  was  yet  alive  in  the  Whita 
Island.      Denmark  long  saw  king  Holger  lingering  on  the  old  ittr- 
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rior-ctums  of  his  country.  Portugal  trusted  that-  her  beauteous  prince 
Sebastian  had  escaped  from  the  fatal  field  to  the  East  and  would  one 
day  return  to  claim  his  usurped  realm.'*  So»  too,  of  Roderick  the  Goth, 
who  fell  in  disastrous  battle  with  the  Arabs,  the  Visiogothic  traditions 
and  faith  of  the  people  long  insisted  that  he  would  reappear.  The 
Swiss  herdsmen  believe  the  founders  of  their  confederacy  still  sleep  in  a 
cavern  on  the  shores  of  Lucerne.  When  Switzerland  is  in  peril,  the 
Three  Tells,  slumbering  there  in  their  antique  garb,  will  walce  to  save 
her.  Sweetly  and  often,  the  ancient  British  lays  allude  to  the  puissant 
Arthur  borne  away  to  the  n^ystic- vales  of  Avalon,  and  yet  to  be  hailed 
in  his  native  kmgdom,  Excalibur  once  more  gleaming  in  his  hand.  The 
strains  of  the  Troubadours  swell  and  ring  as  they  tell  of  Charlemagne 
sleeping  beneath  the  Untersberg,  biding  his  appointed  time  to  rise, 
resume  his  unrivalled  sceptre,  and  glorify  the  Frank  race.  And  what 
grand  and  weird  ballads  picture  great  Barbarossa  seated  in  the  vaults 
of  KyffhUuser,  his  beard  grown  through  the  stone  table  in  front  of  him, 
tarrying  till  he  may  come  forth,  with  his  minstrels  and  knights  around 
him,  in  the  cri9i8-hour  of  Germany's  fortunes  I  The  Indians  of  Pecos, 
in  New  Mexico,  still  anxiously  expect  the  return  of  Montezuma;  while  in 
San  Domingo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a  sentinel  every  morning  ascends  to 
the  top  of  the  highest  house,  at  sunrise,  and  looks  out  eastward  for  the 
coming  of  the  great  chief.**  The  peasants  of  Brittany  maintain — as  a 
recent  traveller  testifies — ^that  Napoleon  is  still  alive  in  concealment 
somewhere,  and  will  one  day  be  heard  of  or  seen  in  pomp  and  victory. 
One  other  dead  man  there  has  been  who  was  expected  to  return, — the 
hated  Nero,  the  popular  horror  of  whom  shows  itself  in  the  shuddering 
belief — expressed  in  the  Apocalypse  and  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles — that 
he  was  still  alive  and  would  reappear.'^ 

^lian,  in  his  Various  History,  recounts  the  following  singular  circum- 
stances concerning  the  Meropes  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  Anostan." 
It  would  seem  to  prove  that  no  possible  conceit  of  speculation  pertaining 
to  our  subject  has  been  unthpught  of.  A  river  of  grief  and  a  river  of 
pleasure,  he  says,  lapsed  through  the  valley,  their  banks  covered  with 
trees.  If  one  ate  of  the  fruit  growing  on  the  trees  beside  the  former 
stream,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  wept  till  he  died.  But  if  he 
partook  of  that  hanging  on  the  shore  of  the  latter,  his  bliss  was  so  great 
that  he  forgot  all  desires;  and,  strangest  of  all,  he  returned  over  the 
track  of  life  to  youth  and  infancy,  and  then  gently  expired.    He  turned 

**  Into  h\»  yestenUys,  and  wander'd  Itack 
To  distant  childhood,  and  went  oat  to  God 
By  the  gate  of  birth,  not  death.'* 

Mohammed,  during  his  night-journey,  saw,  in  the  lower  heaven,  Adam, 
the  father  of  mankind,  a  majestic  old  man,  with  all  his  posterity  who 


AThen  i«  a  fiinatfc  iect  of  Sebastlanbti  in  Braiil  now.    See  **  Bnoil  and  the  Brazlliana,"  by  Kidder 
and  Fk^dier,  pp.  510-631. 
•  AbbA  Domenccb'i  Seren  Tean*  Reiddenoe  in  the  Great  Deeerts  of  North  America;  Vol.  T.  ch.  Till, 
tt  Stuart.  Gommentaxy  on  the  Apocalypse :  Ezcursoa  opon  ch.  xiil.  t.  18.  •  *>  Lib.  Ul.  cup.  1& 
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were  destined  for  paradiBe  on  one  side,  and  all  who  were  destined  for 
hell  on  the  other.  When  he  looked  on  the  right  he  smiled  and  ro- 
joiced,  but  as  often  as  he  looked  on  the  left  he  mourned  and  wept. 
How  finely  this  reveals  the  stupendous  pathos  there  is  in  the  theological 
conception  of  a  Federal  Head  of  >iumanity  I 

The  idea  of  a  great  terminal  crisis  is  met  with  so  often  in  reviewing 
the  history  of  human  efforts  to  grasp  and  solve  the  problem  of  the 
world's  destiny,  that  we  must  consider  it  a  normal  concomitant  of  such 
theorizings.  The  mind  reels  and  loses  itself  in  trying  to  conceive  of  the 
everlasting  continuance  of  the  present  ord^r,  or  of  any  one  fixed  course 
of  things,  but  finds  relief  in  the  notion  of  a  revolution,  an  end,  and  a 
fresh  start.  The  Mexican  Cataclysm  or  universal  crash,  the  close  of  the 
Hindu  Calpa,  the  Persian  Resurrection,  the  Stoic  Conflagration,  the 
Scandinavian  Ragnarokur,  the  Christian  Day  of  Judgment,  all  embody 
this  one  ^thought.  The  Drama  of  Humanity  is  played  out,  the  curtain 
falls,  and  when  it  rises  again  all  is  commenced  afresh.  The  clock  of 
creation  runs  down  and  has  to  be  wound  up  anew.  The  Brahmans 
are  now  expecting  the  tenth  avatar  of  Vishnu.  •  The  Farsees  look  for 
Sosiosch  to  come,  to  consununate  the  triumph  of  good,  and  to  raise  the 
dead  upon  a  renewed  earth.  The  Buddhists  await  the  birth  of  Maitri 
Buddha,  who  is  tarrying  in  the  dewa-loka  Tusita  until  the  time  of  his 
advent  upon  earth.  The  Jews  are  praying  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah.  And  many  Christians  afi&rm  that  the  second  advent  of  Jesua 
draws  nigh. 

One  more  fact,  even  in  a  hasty  survey  of  some  of  the  most  peculiar 
opinions  current  in  bygone  times  as  to  a  future  life,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
f  attract  notice.  It  is  the  so  constant  linking  of  the  soul's  fate  with  the 
skyey  spaces  and  the  stars,  in  fond  explorings  and  astrologic  drecmtis. 
Nowhere  are  the  kingly  greatness  and  the  immortal  aspiring  of  man 
more  finely  shown.  The  loadstone  of  his  destiny  and  the  prophetic 
gravitation  of  his  thoughts  are  upward,  into  the  eternal  bosom  of  heaven's 
infinite  hospitality. 

**  T«  Stan,  which  are  the  poetry  of  hearen  I 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fitte 

Of  men  and  empires,  'tis  to  be  forgiven, 

That,  in  onr  aspirations  to  be  great. 

Our  destinies  overleap  their  mortal  state 

And  claim  a  Icindred  with  yon ;  for  ye  are 

A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 

In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afiu* 
That  fortune,  fitme,  power,  life,  have  named  theaiselves  a  star." 

What  an  immeasurable  contrast  between  the  dying  Cherokee,  who 
would  leap  into  heaven  with  a  war-whoop  on  his  tongue  and  a  string  of 
scalps  in  his  hand,  and  the  dying  Christian,  who  sublimely  murmurs, 
**  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit  !*'  What  a  sweep  of 
thought,  from  the  poor  woman  whose  pious  notion  of  heaven  was 
that  it  was  a  place  where  she  could  sit  all  day  in  a  clean  white  apron 
and  sing  psalms,   to  the  far-seeing    and  sympathetic  natural  philo- 
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BOpher  whose  loving  faith  embraces  all  ranks  of  creatures  and  who 
conceives  of  paradise  as  a  spiritual  concert  of  the  combined  worlds 
with  all  their  inhabitants  in  p]*esence  of  their  Creator !  Yet  from  the 
explanatory  considerations  which  have  been  set  forth  we  can  understand 
the  derivation  of  the  multifarious  swarm  of  notions  afloat  in  the  world,^ 
as  the  fifteen  hundred  varieties  of  apple  now  k]?own  have  all  been  -derived 
from  the  solitary  white  crab.  Difierences  o£  fancy  and  opinion  among 
men  are  as  natural  as  fancies  and  opinions  are.  The  mind  of  a  people 
grows  from  the  earth  of  its  deposited  history,  but  breathes  in  the  air  of 
its  living  literature.**  By  his  philosophic  learning  and  poetic  sympathy 
the*  cosmopolitan  scholar  wins  the  last  victory  of  mind  over  matter,  frees 
himself  from  local  conditions  and  temporal  tinges,  and,  under  the  light 
of  universal  truth,  traces,  through  the  causal  influences  of  soil  and  clime 
and  history,  and  the  colored  threads  of  great  individualities,  the  forma- 
tion of  peculiar  national  creeds.  Through  sense  the  barbarian  mind 
feeds  on  the  raw  pabulum  furnished  by  the  immediate  phenomena  of 
the  world  and  of  its  own  life.  Through  culture  the  civilized  mind  feeds 
on  the  elaborated  substance  of  literature,  science,  and  art.  Plants  eat 
inorganic,  animals  eat  organized,  material.  The  ignorant  man  lives  on 
sensations  obtained  directly  from  nature ;  the  educated  man  lives  also 

\  on  sensations  obtained  from  the  symbols  of  other  people's  sensations. 

The  illiterate  savage  hunts  for  his  mental  living  in  the  wild  forest  of 

I  consciousness ;  the  erudite  philosopher  lives  also  on  the  psychical  stores 

i  of  foregone  men. 


*  Schoawi  Earth,  PlaBt%  ud  Vmd,  ch. 


PART  THIRD. 


NEW  TESTAMENT  TEACHINGS  CONCERNING  A 
FUTURE  LIFE. 


PETER  S  DOCTBINE  OF  A  FUTUBE  Lin. 

Ik  entering  upon  an  inTestigntion  of  the  thoughts  of  the  New  Test* 
ment  writers  concerning  tbe  fate  of  man  after  hia  bodily  dissolution,  wt 
may  commence  by  glancing  at  the  various  allusions  contained  in  tht 
record  to  opinions  on  this  subject  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  Savior  01 
immediately  afterwards,  but  which  formed  no  part  of  his  religion,  or  wen 
mixed  with  mistakes. 

There  are  several  incidents  recorded  in  the  Gospels  which  show  that  1 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  was  received  among  the  Jews.  Ai 
Jesus  was  passing  near  Siloam  with  his  disciples,  he  saw  a  man  who  hoc 
been  blind  from  his  birth  ;  and  the  disciples  said  to  him,  "Master,  wh< 
did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  T"  The  drift  ol 
this  question  is,  Did  the  parents  of  this  man  commit  some  great  crime 
for  which  they  were  punished  by  having  their  child  born  blind,  or  did  hi 
come  into  the  world  under  this  calamity  in  expiation  of  tbe  iniquities  ol 
a  previous  life  T  Jesus  denies  the  doctrine  involved  in  this  interrogation 
— at  least,  as  far  as  his  reply  touches  it  at  all ;  for  he  rarely  enters  inti 
any  discussion  or  refutation  of  incidental  errors.  He  says.  Neither  hatl 
this  man  sinned  nor  his  parents  as  the  cause  of  his  blindness ;  bat  th< 
regular  workings  of  the  laws  of  God  are  made  manifest  in  him;  more 
over,  it  is  a  providential  occasion  offered  me  that  I  should  show  thi 
divinity  of  my  mission  by  giving  him  sight. 

When  Herod  heord  of  the  miracles  and  the  fame  of  Jesus,  he  said 
This  is  John  the  Baptist,  whom  I  beheaded :  he  is  risen  from  the  dead 
and  therefore  mighty  works  are  wrought  by  him.  This  brief  itatemen 
plainly  shows  that  tbe  belief  in  the  reappearance  of  a  dei>arted  spirit,  ii 
bodily  form,  to  run  another  career,  was  extant  in  Judea  at  that  period 
Tbe  Evangelists  relate  anottier  circumstance  to  the  same  effect.  Jeeu 
lie 
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asked  his  disciples  who  the  people  thought  he  was.  And  they  replied, 
Some  think  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist,  some  Elias,  and  some  Jere- 
miah or  some  other  of  the  old  prophets,  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 
Then  Jesus  asked,  But  who  think  ye  that  I  am  T  And  Simon  Peter 
said.  Thou  art  the  promised  Messiah  himself.  There  was  a  prophetic 
tradition  among  the  Jews,  drawn  from  the  words  of  Malachi,  that  before 
the  Messiah  was  revealed  Elias  would  appear  and  proclaim  his  coming. 
Therefore,  when  the  disciples  of  Christ  recognised  him  as  the  great 
Anointed,  they  were  troubled  about  this  prophecy,  and  said  to  their 
Master,  Why  do  the  Scribes  say  that  Elias  must  first  come  T  He  replies 
to  them,  in  substance,  It  is  even  so :  the  prophet's  words  shall  not  fail : 
they  are  already  fulfilled.  But  you  must  interpret  the  prophecy  aright. 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  ancient  prophet  himself,  in  physical  form, 
shall  come  upon  earth,  but  that  one  with  his  office,  in  his  spirit  and 
power,  shall  go  before  me.  If  ye  are  able  to  understand  the  true  import 
of  the  promise,  it  has  been  realized.  John  the  Baptist  is  the  Elias  which 
was  to  come.  The  New  Testament,  therefore,  has  allusions  to  the  doc-  ^ 
trine  of  transmigration,  but  gives  it  no  warrant. 

The  Jewish  e'spectations  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  events  which  they  supposed  would  attend  his  coming 
or  transpire  during  his  reign,  were  the  source  and  foundation  of  the 
phraseology  of  a  great  many  passages  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  of 
the  sense  of  not  a  few.  The  national  ideas  and  hopes  of  the  Jews  at  that 
time  were  singularly  intense  and  extensive.  Their  influence  over  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  and  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  is 
often  very  evident  in  the  interpretations  they  put  upon  his  teachings,  and 
in  their  own  words.  Still,  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  obtuseness  to 
the  true  drift  of  their  Master's  thoughts  was  not  so  great,  their  mistakes 
are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  gi'oss,  as  it  is  frequently  supposed  they 
were.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  they  use  the  language  of  the 
Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews  in  their  writings  they  often  do  it,  not 
in  the  material,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense.  When  they  first  came  under  the 
instruction  of  Jesus,  they  were  fully  imbued  with  the  common  notions 
of  their  nation  and  age.  By  his  influence  their  ideas  were  slowly  and 
with  great  difficulty  spiritualized  and  made  to  approach  his  own  in  some 
degree.  But  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  they  never — not  even  after  his 
death — arrived  at  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  full  sublimity,  the  pure  spi- 
rituality, the  ultimate  significance,  of  his  mission  and  his  words.  Still, 
they  did  cast  off  and  rise  above  the  grossly  carnal  expectations  of  their 
countrymen.  Partially  instructed  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  partially  biassed  by  theit  Jewish  prepossessions,  they  inter- 
preted a  part  of  his  language  figuratively,  according  to  his  real  meaning, 
and  a  part  of  it  literally,  according  to  their  own  notions.  The  result  of 
this  was  several  doctrines  neither  taught  by  Christ  nor  lield  by  the  Jews, 
but  formed  by  conjoining,  and  elaborating  a  portion  of  the  conceptions 
of  both.     These  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament;  but  it 
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should  be  distinctly  tuiderstood  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  not  re- 
■ponsible  for  them,  is  to  be  separated  from  them. 

The  fundameDtal  and  pervading  aim  of  that  epistle  of  P«ter  the  genu- 
ineness of  which  is  unquestioned — and  the  same  is  true  in  a  great  degree 
of  his  speeches  recorded  in  the  Aets  of  the  Apostles — is  to  exhort  the 
Christians  to  whom  it  is  written  (o  purify  themselves  by  faith,  love,  and 
good  works;  to  stand  firmly  amidst  all  their  tribulations,  Bupport«d  by 
the  wcpeotations  and  prepared  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  glorious  life  in 
heaven  at  the  close  of  this  life.  Esehatology, — the  doctrine  of  the  Last 
Things, — with  its  practical  inferences,  all  inseparably  interwoven  with 
the  mission  of  Christ,  forms  the  basis  and  scope  of  the  whole  document. 

Peter  belieTed  that  when  Christ  had  been  put  to  deatli  his  spirit,  sur- 
viving, descended  into  the  separate  state  of  departed  souls.  Having 
cited  from  the  sixteenth  Fsalm  the  declaration,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  the  under-world,"  he  says  it  was  a  prophecy  concerning  Christ, 
which  was  fulfilled  in  his  resurreetjon.  "  The  soul  of  this  Jesus  was  not 
left  in  the  under-world,  hut  God  hath  raised  him  up,  whereof  wo  all  ar« 
witnesses."  When  it  is  written  that  his  soul  was  not  Uft  in  the  subtei^ 
ronean  abode  of  disembodied  spirits,  of  course  the  inference  cannot  he 
avoided  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  there  for  a  time. 

In  the  next  place,  we  are  warranted  by  several  considerations  in  assert* 
ing  that  Peter  believed  that  down  there,  in  the  gloomy  realm  of  shades, 
were  gathered  and  detained  the  souls  of  all  the  de«d  generations.  We 
attribute  this  view  to  Peter  from  the  combined  force  of  the  following 
reasons:  because  such  was,  notoriously,  the  belief  of  his  anoestral  and 
contemporary  countrymen ;  because  be  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  as  if  it  were  a  wonderful  prophecy  or  unparalleled  miracle,  a  signid 
and  most  significant  exception  to  the  universal  law ;  because  he  says  ex- 
pressly of  David  that  "  he  is  not  yet  asoended  into  the  heave:is," — and  if 
David  was  still  retained  below,  undoubtedly  all  were;  because  the  same 
doctrine  is  plainly  inculcated  by  other  of  the  New  Testament  writers; 
and,  finally,  because  Peter  himself,  in  another  part  of  this  epistle,  de- 
clares, in  unequivocal  terms,  that  the  soul  of  Christ  went  and  preached 
to  the  Bonis  ctmfined  in  the  under- world,— for  such  is  the  perspicuous 
meaning  of  the  fhmous  text,  "being  put  to  death  in  the  body,  but  kept 
alive  in  the  soul,  in  which  also  he  went  and  preached  [went  m  a  herald] 
to  the  spirits  in  prison."  The  meaning  we  hare  attributed  to  this  cele- 
brated passage  is  the  simple  and  consistent  explanation  of  the  words  and 
the  context,  and  is  what  must  have  been  conveyed  to  those  (amiliar  with 
the  received  opinions  of  that  time.  Accordingly,  wo  find  tliat,  with  the 
exception  of  Augustine,  it  was  so  understood  and  interpreted  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Fathers.'  It  is  likewise  so  held  now  by  an  immense 
m^ority  of  the  most  authoritative  modem  commentators.    Rosenmllllui 

iB«,ftirc<uipK  Ota.  Ala.  Btmmkta,  Ub.  vl. )  Cmrin,  TiaL  adT.  JodiM^  Ilk  U.  mf.  S, 
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tKfBy  in  fais  oommentary  on  this  text,  "That  by  the  spirits  in  prison  is 
meant  souls  of  men  separated  from  their  bodies  and  detained  as  in  cus- 
tody in  the  under-world^  which  the  Greeks  call  Hades,  the  Hebrews 
Sheol,  can  hardly  be  doubted,''  {vie  dubiiari  poase  videitir,)  Such  has  ever 
been  and  still  is  the  common  conclusion  of  nearly  all  the  best  critical 
theologians,  as  -volumes  of  citations  might  easily  be  made  to  show.  The 
reasons  which  }ed  Augustine  to  give  a  different  exposition  of  the  text 
before  us  are  such  as  should  make,  in  this  case,  even  his  great  name 
have  little  or  no  weight..  He  firmly  held^  as  revealed  and  unquestionable 
truth,'  the  whole  doctrine  which  we  maintain  is  implied  in  the  present 
passage;  but  he  was  so  perplexed  by  certain  difficult  queries'  as  to 
looality^  and  method  and  circumstance,  addressed  to  him  with  reference 
to  this  text,  that  he,  waveringly,  and  at  last,  gave  it  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretaHon.  His  exegesis  is  not  only  arbitrary  and  opposed  to  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Church ;  it  is  also,  so  far-fetched  and  forced  as  to  be  des- 
titute  of  plausibility.  He  says  the  spirits  in  prison  may  be  the  souls  of  . 
men  confined  in  their  bodies  here  in  this  life,  to  preach  to  whom  Christ 
came  from  heaven.  But  the  careAil  reader  will  observe  that  Peter  speaks 
as  if  the  spirits  were  collected  and  kept  in  one  common  custody,  refers 
to  the  spirits  of  a  generation  k)ng  ago  departed  to  the  dead,  and  repre- 
sents the  preaching  as  taking  place  in  the  interval  between  Christ's. 
death  and  his  resurrection.  A  glance  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty- 
fltooond  verse  inclusive  shows  indisputably  that  the  order  of  events  nar- 
rated by  the  apostle  is  this:  First,  Christ  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,. 
stt&ring  for  uns,  the  just  for  the  unjust ;  secondly,  he  was  quickened  in 
the  spirit;  thirdly,  he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison; 
fourthly,  he  rose  from  the  dead ;  fifthly,  he  ascended  into  heaven.  How 
is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  doubt  that  the  text  under  consideration 
teaches  his  subterranean  mission  during  the  period  of  his  bodily  burial  ? 

In  the  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  put  forth  by  the  Church  of 
England  under  Edward  YI.,  this  text  in  Peter  was  referred  to  as  an 
aathoritatiwe  proof  of  the  article,  on  Christ's  descent  into  the  under- 
world ;  and'When^  some  years  later,  that  reference  was  stricken  out,  noto- 
rioualy  it  was  not  because  the  £piso(^al  rulers  were  convinced  of  a  mis-. 
take,,  bfit  because  they  had  become  afraid  of  the  associated  Romish  doc- 
trine of  purgatory. 

If  Peter  believed — as  he  undoubtedly  did — that  Christ  after  his  cruci- 
fixion descended  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  what  did  he  suppose 
was  the  object  of  that  descent?  Calvin's  theory  was  that  he  went  into 
hell  in  order  that  he  might  there  suffer  vicariously  the  accumulated  (^ 
agonies  due  to  the  Lost,  thus  placating  the  just  wrath  of  the  Father' 
and  purchasing  the  release  of  the  elect.  A  sufficient  refutation  of  that 
dogma,  as  to:  ifts  philosophical  basis,  is  found  in  its  immorality,  its  forensic 
technicality.  As  a  mode  of  explaining  the  Scriptures,  it  is  refuted  by  thef ' 
■     1 11 1  ■  ■  I      ■  '        1 1 1 1  ■ ■  ,  I  ■  I  .11  » I— 
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fact  that  it  ta  nowhere  pUJnly  Btated  in  the  New  Testament,*  but  is  arfci 
trarily  conBtructed  by  forced  and  indirect  inferences  from  various  ob«cun 
texts,  which  texts  can  be  perfectly  explained  without  involving  it  at  all 
For  what  purpofte,  then,  was  it  thought  that  Jeauawent  to  the  impriaonet 
souIb  of  the  under-world  t  The  most  natural  supposition — the  eoncep 
tion  most  in  harmony  with  the  character  and  details  of  the  rest  of  th< 
scheme  and  with  the  prevtuling  thought  of  the  time->-would  be  that  hi 
went  there  to  rescue  the  captives  from  their  sepulchral  bondage,  to  con 
quer  death  and  the  devil  in  their  own  domain,  open  the  doors,  break  tfa< 
chains,  proclaim  good  tidings  of  coming  redemption  to  the  spirits  ii 
prison,  and,  rising  thence,  to  ascend  to  hearen.  preparing  the  way  fo 
tliBm  to  follow  with  him  at  his  expect«d  return.  This,  indeed,  is  thi 
doctrine  of  the  Jud(u»ng  apostles,  the  unbroken  ctMhoHc  doctrine  of  th' 
Church.  Paul  writes  to  the  Colossiaits,  and  to  the  £phesiiuis,  that,  whei 
Christ  "  had  spoiled  th«  principalities  and  powers"  of  the  world  of  th< 
dead,  "  he  ascehded  up  on  high,  leading  a  multitude  of  captives."  Pete 
himBe]f'dec1ares,'a  little  farther  on  in  his  epistle,  "that  the  glad  tiding 
were  preached  to  the  dead,  that,  though  they  had  been  persecuted  am 
condemned  in  the  flesh  by  the  will  of  men,  they  might  be  blessed  in  th 
spirit  by  the  will  of  God."*  Christ  fulfilled  the  laW  of  death.'  descendin 
to  the  place  of  separate  spirits,  that  he  might  declare  deliverance -to  th 
quick  and  the  dead  by  coming  triumphantly  back  and  going  into  heaven 
an  evident  token  of  the  removal  of  the  penalty  of  sin  which  hitherto  bai 
fatally  doomed  all  men  to  the  under-world.* 

Let  UB  see  if  this  will  not  enable  us  to  explain  Peter's  language  satii 
foctorily.  Death,  with  the  tower  residence  succeeding  it.  let  it  be  remem 
bered,  was,  according  to  the  Jewish  and  apostolic  belief,  the  fVuitof  sin,- 
the  judgment  pronounced  on  sin.  But  Christ,  Peter  says,  was  sinleei 
"  He  was  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot."  "  lie  did  no  sir 
neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth."  Therefore  ho  was  not  exposed  t 
death  and  the  under-world  on  his  own  account.  Consequently,  when  i 
is  written  that  "he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on' the  tree,'Vlhat  "h 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,"  in  order  to  give  the  words  thei 
clear,  full  meaning  it  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  to  them  the  sense  of 
vicarious  sacrifice  offered  to  quench  the  anger  of  "God  or  to  furnish  con 
pensation  for  a  broken  commandment;   but  this. sense, — namely,  th« 
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llisTil,  tl«k  1h«  WtMl  at  Ihn  oiptiTW,  »nil  fix  «  llmii  (or  Ibdr  naurrMllcD.-  To  tl»  King 
cla  Ullu;,  BUhop  or  IVilcllr-^  In  hi>  coBimFntorJI  od  I>uilin  cmiTlil..  inji.  "It  li  b  liK  vTI 
AtcmMIj  IliEl.  Ihubudf  Ixitne  biirlrd.  thD  KUl  llingld  dSMnd  ad  ir^rTna," 
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Uh  pk-dfT^uf  111!  murRctivii.  nlTsd  tb*  clmltH  nt  the  nndar-inirld  uid  tnuilUrd  the  aiale 
piuue."  AlJO  Cyril,  CUIlop  of  Jenunl.in,  In  hie  (onrlh  alrrhotfoil  iMlura,  »wl.  11,  idBnni 
HifUI  di^lo'hik'd  in:a  (ho  UDdcr-wdtld  Id  OcUier  lluHe  otiD,  from  AdiuB  dumwiirdi,  tuul  bl 
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iJihough  in  his  sinlessness  he  was  exempt  from  death,  yet  he  *'  suffered 
for  us,"  he  voluntarily  died,  thus  undergoing  for  our  sakes  that  which 
was  to  others  the  penalty  of  their  sin.  The  object  of  his  dying  was 
not  to  conciliate  the  alienated  Father  or  to  adjust  the  unbalanced  law : 
it  was  to  descend  into  the  realm  of  the  dead,  heralding  God's  pardon  to 
the  captives,  and  to  return  and  rise  into  heaven,  opening  and  showing 
to  his  disciples  the  way  thither.  For,  owing  to  his  moral  sinlessness, 
or  to  his  delegated  omnipotence,  if  he  were  once  in  the  abode  of  the 
dead,  he  must  tehtm:  nothing  could  keep  him  there.  Epiphanius  de- 
scribes the  devil  complaining,  after  Christ  had  burst  through  his  nets 
and  dungeons,  "Miserable  me!  what  shall  I  do?  I  did  not  know  God 
was  concealed  in  that  body.  The  son  of  Mary  has  deceived  me.  I 
imagined  he  was  a  mere  man."'  In  an  apocrj'^phal  writing  of  very  early 
date,  which  shows  some  of  the  opinions  abroad  at  that  time,  one  of  the 
chief  devils,  after  Christ  had  appeared  in  hell,  cleaving  its  grisly  prisons 
from  top  to  bottom  and  releasing  the  captives,  is  represented  upbraiding 
Satan  in  these  terms : — "  O  prince  of  all  evil,  author  of  death,  why  didst 
thou  crucify  and  bring  down  to  our  regions  a  person  righteous  and  sin- 
less? Thereby  thou  hast  lost  all  the  sinners  of  the  world."*  Again,  in 
an  ancient  treatise  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  we  read  as  follows : — "  In  the 
bait  of  Christ's  flesh  was  secretly  inserted  the  hook  of  his  divinity. 
This  the  devil  knew  not,  but,  supposing  he  must  stay  when  he  was  dcs-  ^Z 
voured,  greedily  swallowed  the  corpse,  and  the  bolts  of  the  nether  world 
were  wrenched  asunder,  and  the  ensnared  dragon  himself  dragged  from 
the  abyss."*  Peter  himself  explicitly  declares,  *'  It  -was  not  possible  that 
he  should  be  held  by  death."  Theodoret  says,  "  Whoever  denies  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  rejects  his  death."'*  If  he  died,  he  must  needs 
rise  again.  And  his  resurrection  would  demonstrate  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  the  opening  of  heaven  to  men,  showing  that  the  bond  which  had 
bound  in  despair  the  captives  in  the  regions  of  death  for  so  many  voice- 
less ages  was  at  last  broken.  Accordingly,  ''>Ged,  having  loosed  the 
chains  of  the  under-world,  raised  him  up  and  set  h'im  at  his  own  right 
hand."" ' 

And  now  the  question,  narrowed  down  'to  the  smallest  compass,  is 
this : — ^What  is  the  precise,  real  signification  of  the  sacrificial  and  other 
xsonnected  terms  employed  by  Peter, — those  -phrases  which  now,  by  the 
intense  associations  of  a  long  time,  convey  se  strong  a  Calvinistic  sense  to 
most  readers?  Peter  says,  "  Ye  know  that  -ye  -were  redeemed  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ."  If  there  were  not  so  much  indeterminateness 
nf  thought,  so  much  unthinking  reeeption  of  traditional,  confused  im- 


*  Tn  AMomptionem  ChrlstL  t  Eran.  NicodemI,  cap.  xtUL  , 

•  Bafflnus  Expos.  In  Sjmb.  Apoit  3o  Oomni.  In  2  Tim.  U.  1». 

.  11  Bj  a  nilitake  aod  a  falae  reading,  the  common  ^Mrerdon  :1im  "the  palm  of  death,"  Instead  fk 
*  the  chaint  of  the  undeivvorld.^  The  MBse  requires  the  Jatter.  Besldee,  nameroae  maouacripto 
i«ad  aA»«f  not  9a»&Tor>.  See,  furthermore,  RosenmilUcr's  thorough  crlticlera  in  loc.  LikewiBa 
I'a  New  Teefaaent  Ofeek  Lexieou,  in  uity.  ' 
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preasions.  of  *  Scripture -textSy  it'would  be  superfluous  to  obeerye  that  bjn 
the  Yiord  blood  here,  and  in  all  parallel  passages,  is  meant  simply  and 
literally  death :  the  mere  bloody  the  mere  shedding  of  the  bloody  of  Ch^t, 
of  course,  could  have  no  virtue,  no  moral  efficacy,,  of  any  sort.    When 
the  infuriated  Jews  cried,  '*  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children !" 
they  meant,  Let  the  responsibility  of  his  death  rest  on  us.    When  the 
English  historian  says,  *' Sidney  gave  his  blood  for  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty,"  the  meaning  is,  he  died  for  it.    So,  no  one  wUl  deny,  whenever 
the  New  Testament  speaks  in  any  way  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
the  crucified  Son  of  Man,  the  unquestionable  meaning  is,  redemption  by 
his  death.    What»  then,  does  the  phrase  "  redemption  by  the  death  pf 
Christ"  mean?    Let  it  be  noted  here^et  it  be  particularly  noticed— <• 
that  the  New  Testament  nowhere  in  explicit  terms  explains  the  fneanu^ 
of  this  and  the  kindred  phrases:   it  simply  uses  the  phrases  without 
interpreting  them.    They  are  rhetorical  figures  of  speech,  necessarily, 
upon  whatever  theological  system  we  regard  them.    No  sinner  is  lit^ 
rally  washed  from  his  transgressions  and  guilt  in  the  blood  oi  the 
slaughtered  Lamb.     These  expressions,  then,  are  poetic  images,  meant 
to  convey  a  truth  in  the  language  of  association  and  feeling,  the  tradi- 
tionary language  of  imagination.     The  determination  of  their  precise 
significance  is  whoUy  a  matter  of  fallible  human  aonstru^^on  and  if\ference^ 
and  not  a  matter  of  inspired  statement  or  divine  revelation.    This  is  so, 
beyond  a  question,  because,  we  repeat,  they  are  Jigures  qf  speech^  having 
no  direct  explanation  in  the  records  where  they  occur.    The  Calvinistic 
view  of  the  atonement  was  a  theory  devised  to  explain  this  scriptural 
language.    It  was  devised  without  sufficient  consideration  of  .the  peculiar 
notions  and  spirit,  the  peculiar  grade  of  culture,  and  the  Ume,  from 
which  that  language  sprang.    We  freely  admit  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Unitarian  doctrine  of  the  atonement  to  explain  the  figures  of  speech  in 
which  the  apostles  declare  their  doctrine.     But,  since  the  Galvinbtic 
ischeme  was  devised  by  human  thought  to  explain  the  New  Testament 
language,  any  scheme  which  explains  that,  language  as  well  has  equal 
Scripture  claims  to  credence ;  any  which  better  explains  it,  with  sharper, 
broader  jneaning  and  fewer  difilcul ties,  has  superior  claims  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

We  are  now  prepared  ta  state  what  we  believe  was  the  meaning  ori- 
ginally associated  with,  and  meant  to  be  conveyed .  by,  the  phrases 
equivalent  to  "redemption  by  the  death  of  Christ,*'  In  consequence  of  sin, 
the  souls  of  all  mankind^  after  leaving  the  body,  were  shut  up  in  the 
oblivious  gloom  of  the  under^world..  Christ  alone,  by  virtue  of  his  per- 
fect holiness,  was  not  subject  to  any  part  of  this  fate.  But,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  Father's  gracious  designs,  he  willingly  submitted,  upon,  leavi^kg 
the  body,  to  go  among  the  dead,  that  he  might  declare  the  good  tidings 
to  them,  and  burst  the  bars  of  darkness,  and  return  to  life,  and  rise  ir  io 
heaven  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  translation  of  the  faithful  to  that  cel«^ 
tial  world,  instead  of  their  banishment  into  the  disinal  bondage  bel^7»  as 
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tiitherto.  The  death  of  ChriBt,  then,  was  the  redemption  .of  sinners^  in 
that  his  death  implied  his  asoeiit,-t^"  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he 
should  be  holden  of  death;''  and  his : ascension  visibly  demonstrated  the 
truth  that  God  had  forgiven  men  their  sins  and  would  receive  their  souls 
to  his  own  abode  on  high. 

Three  very  strong  confirmations  of  the  correctness  of  this  interpreta* 
iion  are  affiwded  in  the  declarations  of  Peter.  First,  he  never  even  hints, 
in  the  faintest  manner,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  to  have  any  effect 
on  God,  any  power  to  change  his  feeling  or  his  government.  It  was  not 
to  make  a  purchasing  expiation  for>  sins  and  thus  to  reconcile  God  to 
ns;  but  it  was,  by  a  revelation  of  the  Father's  freely  pardoning  love»  to 
give  us  penitence,  purifieation,  confidence,  and  a  regenerating  piety,  and 
so  to  reconcile  us  to  God.  He  says  in  one  place,  .in  emphatic  words, 
that  the  express  purpose  of  Christ's  death  was  simply  **  that  he  might 
lead  us  to  God."  In  the  same  strain,  in  another  place,  he  defines  the 
object  of  Christ's  death  to  be  '*that  we,  being  delivered  from  sins, 
should  live  unto  righteousness.'^  It  is  plain  that  in  literal  reality  he 
refers  our  marvellous  salvation  to  the  voluntary  goodness  of  God,  and 
not  tcf  any  vicarious  ransom  paid  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  when  he  says, 
'*The  God  of  all  grace  hath  called  us  unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Jesus 
Christ."  The  death  of  Christ  was*  not,  then,  to  appease  the  fierce  justice 
of  Giod  by  rectifying  the  claims  of  his  inexorable  law,  but  it  was  to  call 
out  and  establish  in  men  all  moral  virtues  by  the  power  of  faith  in  the 
sure  gift  of  eternal  life  sealed,  r  to  them  through  the  ascension  of  the 
Savior. 

For,  secondly,  the  practical  inferences  drawn  by  Peter  from  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  exhortations  founded  upon  it,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  prevailing  theory  of  the  atonement.  Upon  that  view  the  apostle 
would  have  saidj  "  Christ  has  paid  the  debt  and  secured  a  seat  in  heaven 
for  you,  elected  ones:  therefore  believe  in  the  sufficiency  of  his  offerings, 
and  exult."  But  not  so.  He  calls  on  us  in  this  wise: — ''Forasmuch  as 
Christ  hath  suffered  for  us,  arm  yourselves  with  the  same  mind."  "  Christ 
suffered  for  you,  leaving  an  example  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps." 
The  whole  burden  of  his  practical  argument  based  on  the  mission  of 
-Christ  IB,  the  obligation  of  a  religious  spirit  and  of  pure  morals.  He 
does  not  speak,  as  many  modem  sectarists  have  spoken,  of  the  ''  filthy 
Tags  of  righteousness ;"  but  he  says,  ''  Live  no  longer  in  sins,"  **  have  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price,"  "be 
ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conv^sation,"  *'  purify  your  souls  by  obedience 
to  the  truth,"  **  be  ye  a  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices," 
**  have  a  good  conscience,"  '*  avoid  evil  and  do  good,"  **  above  all,  have 
fervent  love,  for  love  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins."  No  candid  person 
can  peruse  the  epistle  and  not  see  that  the  great  moral  deduced  in  it 
from  the  mission  of  Christ  is  this : — Since  heaven  is  offered  you,  strive 
by  personal  virtue  to  be  prepared  for  it  at  the  judgment  which  shall  soon 
oome.    The  disdple  is  not  told  to  trust  in  the  merits  of  Jesus ;  but  he 
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ia  urged  to  "abatun  from  evil,"  and  "sanctify  the  Lord  God  id  hi 
heart,"  and  "love  the  brethren,"  and  "obey  the  laws,"  and  "do  well,' 
"girding  up  th«  loins  of  bis  mind  in  sobriety  and  hope."  This  is  no 
Calvinism. 

The  third  fortification  of  this  exposition  is  furnished  by  the  followin 
foot.  According  to  our  view,  the  death  of  Christ  is  emphaaized,  not  01 
account  of  any  importance  in  itaelf,  but  as  the  necessary  condition  pre 
liminary  to  bia  reiurrertion,  the  humiliating  prelude  to  his  gloriou 
ascent  into  heaven.  The  really  essential,  significant  thing  is  not  hi 
suffering,  vicarious  death,  hut  his  triumphing,  typical  ascension.  Now 
the  plain,  repeated  statements  of  Peter  strikingly  coincide  with  thi 
representation.  He  soys,  "God  rautd  Christ  vp  fmrn  the  dead,  and  gav 
him  glory,  [that  is,  received  him  into  heaven,]  that  your  faith  and  hop 
might  be  in  God."  Again  he  writes,  "  Blessed  be  God,  who  according  t 
his  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  th 
raurreetion  qfJatu  Christ  from  the  dead  unto  an  incorruptible  inheritano 
in  heaven."  Still  again,  he  declares  that  "the  figure  of  baptism,  sig 
nifying  thereby  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  saves  u 
l/t/  the  reguneelioti  of  Jetas  ChrUt,  who  is  gone  into  heaven,"  According  t 
the  commonly-received  doctrine,  instead  of  these  last  words  the  apostl 
ought  to  have  said,  "saves  us  by  the  death  of  him  who  sufiered  in  ex 
piationof  oursins."  He  does  not  say  so.  Finally,  in  the  intrepid  speed 
that  Peter  made  before  the  Jewish  council,  referring  to  their  wicke< 
erucifixion  of  Jesus,  he  says,  "  Him  bath  God  raised  up  to  his  own  righ 
hand,  to  be  a  Leader  and  a  Savior,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  anc 
forgiveness  of  sins."  How  plainly  remission  of  sins  is  here  predicated 
not  through  Christ's  ignominious  sufTering,  but  through  his  heavenl; 
exaltation  t  That  exaltation  showed  in  dramatic  proof  that  by  God' 
grace  the  dominion  of  the  lower  world  was  about  to  be  broken  and  at 
access  to  the  celestial  world  to  be  vouchsafed. 

If  Christ  bought  off  our  merited  punishment  and  earned  our  accept 
ance,  then  salvalion  can  no  more  be  "  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt.' 
But  the  whole  New  Testament  doctrine  is,  "  that  sinners  are  justifiei 
freely  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  "The  redemp 
tion  that  is  in  Christ"  1  Take  these  words  literally,  and  they  yield  m 
intelligible  meaning.  The  sense  intended  to  bo  conveyed  or  suggeflte< 
by  them  depends  on  interprelation ;  and  here  disagreement  arises.  Thi 
Calvinist  says  they  mean  the  redemption  undertaken,  achieved,  by  Christ 
We  say  they  mean  theredemptionproclaimed,brought  to  light, by  Christ 
The  latter  explanation  is  as  close  to  the  language  as  the  former.  Neiihe: 
is  unequivocally  established  by  the  statement  itself.  We  ought  tberefon 
to  adopt  the  one  which  is  at  once  most  rational  and  plausible  in  ileell 
and  most  in  harmony  with  the  peculiar  opinions  and  culture  of  the  persoi 
by  whom,  and  of  the  time  wlien.  the  document  woa  written.  All  thew 
considerations,  historical,  philosopliical,  and  moral,  undeniably  favor  ou 
intorpretation,  leaving  nothing  to  support  the  other  save  tliQ  popula 
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•H&eological  belief  of  modem  Protestant  Chrustendomr-<-a  belief  wliich  is 
the  gradual  product  of  a  few  great,  miataken  teachers  like  Augustine  and 
Galyin. 

•  We  do  not  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in  ezphiining  sharply  and 
broadly,  with  all  its  niceties  of  phraseology,  each. one  of  the  texts  urged 
in  behalf  of  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  without  involving 
the  essential  features  of  that  doctrine.  Threes  demonstrable  assertions 
of  fact  afford  us  all  the  requisite  materials.  First,  it  was  a  prevalent 
belief  with  the  Jews,  that,  since  death  was  the  penalty  of  sin,. the  8uffe)^ 
ing  of  death  was  in  itself  expiatory  of  the  sins  of  the  .dying  man.^' 
Lightfoot  says,  "  It  is  a  common^  and  most  known  doctrine  of  the  Tal- 
mudists,  that  repentance  and  ritual  sacrifice  expiate  some  sins,  death  the 
>est.  Deatb  wipes  off  all  unexpiated  sins."^  Tholuck  says,  "  It  ifas  a 
Jewish  opinion  that  the  death  of  the  just  atoned  for  the  people.''^^  He 
quotes  from  the  Talmud  an  explicit  assertion  to  that  effect,  and  refers  to 
.several  learned  authorities  for  furthe)*  citations  and  ponfirmations. 
'  Secondly,  the  apostles  conceived  Christ  to  be  sinless,  and  consequently 
not  on  his  own  account  expos^  to  death  and  subject  to  Hades.  If, 
then,  death  was  an^atotiement  for  sins,  and  he  was  sinless,  his  voluntary 
death  was  expiatory  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  not  in  an  arbitrary  and 
tuiheard-of  way,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  but  in  the  common 
Way,  according  to  a  Pharisaic  notion.  And  thirdly,  it  was  partly  a  Jewish 
expectation  concerning  the  Messiah  that  he  Would,"  and  partly  an  apos^ 
tolic  conviction  concerning  Christ  that  he  did,  break  the  bolts  of  the  old 
Hadean  prison  and  open  the  way  for  human  ascent  to  heaven.  As  Je* 
tome  says,  **  Before  Christ  Abraham  was  in.  hell,  after  Christ  the  crucified 
ihUf  waa  in  paradise;"^*  for  *' until  the  advent  of  Christ  all  alike  went 
down  into  the  under-wOrld,  heaven  being  shut  until  Christ  threw  aside 
the  flaming  swdrd  that' turned  evei7  way."" 

These  three  thoughts — that  death  is  the  expiatory  penalty  of  sin,  that 
Christ  was  himself  sinless,  that  he  died  as  God's  envov  to  release  the 
■prisoners  of  gloom  and  be  their  pioneer  to  bliss — ^leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  explaining  the  sacrificial  terms  and  kindred  phrases  employed 
by  the  apostles  in  reference  to  his  mission. 

Without  question,  Peter,  like  his  companions,  looked  for  the  speedy 
•return  of  Christ  from  heaven  to  judge  all,  and  to  save  the  worthy.  Inr 
dications  of  this  belief  are  numerously  afforded  in  his  words..  ''The  end 
4>f  all  things  is  at  hand :  be  ye  therefore  sober  and  watch  unto  prayer." 
**  You  shall  give  account  to  him  that  is  ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 


tt  Wiuliu,  DiiwrUtlo  de  Secnlo  hoe  et  fbtaro,  sect  8. 

n  Ughtlbat  on  Uatt.  xU.  82.  u  Oomin.  on  John  i.  20. 

» **  Ood  •hall  libenue  the  laraelitM  ftom  the  nndeioworld."    BerthoMt't  ChristologiA  Jodawran), 
fleet.  xjoeIt.,  (De  deecenra  Ifeflsia  ad  Inferoi,)  note  2.    **  The  captivee  ahall  Mcend  from  the  under- 
worid,  Shechbiali  at  their  head.'*    Schoettgen  de  Henia,  lib.  ▼!.  cap.  6,  aect.  I. 
*    w  See  hia  Letter  to  ifroikxtOttia,  Spfit.  XXXV.,  Benedict.  M.      '  ' 

V  Ooautt.  in  Ecclea.  cap.  ill.  21,  et  cap.  ix.  i 
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dead."  Here  tho.oommoa  idea  of  that  time — n*ii»el]r,  that  the  rem 
rection  of  the  captives  of  the  underrvrorid  would  occur  at  Ihe  return  of 
Christ — is  undoubtedly  implied.  "Salvation  is  now  re«dy  to  be  revealec 
in  the  lost  time."  "  That  your  faith  may  be  found  unto  pnuse  and  hona 
and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Obriat."  "  Be  sobs',  and  hope  to  thi 
and  for  the  graoe.  that  i«  to  be  brought  unto  ^ou  at  the  revelation  ol 
Jesus  Christ."  "  Be  ye  «tamplea  to  the  flock,  and  when  the  chief  Shep 
herd  shall  appear  ye  shall  receive  an  unfading  ccown  of  glory."  "Got 
shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  .  .  .  whom  the  heavens  must  receive  unti 
the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things."  It  is  evident  that  the  authoi 
of  these  paisageH  expected  the  second  oooiing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  oon 
Bummate  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 

If  the  apostle  had  formed  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  final  fate  ol 
unbelieving,  wicked,  reprobate  men,  he  has  not  stated  tiiem.  He  unde 
niably  implies  certain  general  faets  upon  the  subject,  hut  leaves  all  thi 
details  in  obscurity.  He  abjures  bis  readers — with  exceeding  earnest 
ness  he  over  and  over  again  adjures  them — to  forsake  every  manner  ol 
sinful  life,  to  strive  for  every  kind  of  righteous  oonvereation,  that  by  &itl 
and  goodness  they  may  receive  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  He  mus 
have  suppoeed  an  opposite  fate  in  scone  sort  to  impend  over  those  whi 
did  otherwise,  rejecting  Christ,  "  revelling  in  losciviousness  and  idolatry.' 
Everywhere  he  makes  the  distinction  between  the  faithful  and  the  wickec 
prominent,  and  presents  the  idea  that  Christ  shall  oome  to  judge  then 
both,  and  shall  reward  the  former  with  gladness,  crowns,  and  glory 
while  it  is  just  as  clearly  implied  as  if  he  hod  said  it  that  the  latter  shal 
be  condemned  and  punished.  When  a  judge  sits  in  trial  on  the  gocx 
and  the  bad,  and  accepts  those,  plainly  the  inference  is  that  he  r^'ect 
these,  unless  the  contrary  be  stated.  What  their  doom  is  in  its  nature 
what  in  its  duration,  is  neither  declared,  nor  inferrible  from  what  i 
declared.  All  that  the  writer  says  on  this  point  is  substantially  repettte< 
or  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  epistle,  from  verses  12  to  19.  J 
slight  CTplanatory  paraphrase  of  it  will  make  the  position  dear  so  h; 
as  it  can  he  made  clear.  "  Christian  believers,  in  the  fiery  trials  whid 
are  to  try  you,  stand  firm,  even  r^oioing  that  you  are  fellow-euflerer 
with  Christ, — a  pledge  that  when  bis  glory  is  revealed  you  shall  partaki 
of  it  with  him.  See  to  it  that  you  are  free  from  crime,  fl*e  from  sins  fo 
which  you  ought  to  sufier;  then,  if  persecuted  and  slun  for  your  Chris 
tian  profession  and  virtues,  falter  not.  The  terrible  time  preceding  thi 
second  advent  of  your  Master  is  at  hand.  The  sufibrings  cJ  that  timi 
will  begin  with  the  Christian  household)  but  how  much  more  dreadfu 
wilt  be  the  sufferings  of  the  close  of  that  time  among  the  disobedien 
that  spurn  the  gospel  of  God  I  If  the  righteous  shall  with  great  difficult; 
be  snatched  from  the  perils  and  woes  encompaseing  that  time,  surely  i 
will  happen  very  much  worse  with  ungodly  sinners.  Therefore  let  ol 
who  suffer  in  obedience  to  God  commit  the  keeping  of  tb^  lonls  b 
him  in  well-doing." 
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*  The  flonb  of  men  were  confined  in  the  under-world  for  sin.  Christ 
oame  t<^  turn-  men  from  sin  and  despair  to  holiness  .and  a  reconciling 
faith  in  God.  He  went  to  the  dead  to  declare  to  them  the  good  tidings 
of  pardon  and  approaching  deliverance  through  the  free  grace  of  God. 
He  rose  into  heaven  to  demonstrate  and  visibly  exhibit  the  redemption 
of  men  from  the  under-world  doom  of  sinners.  He  was  soon  to  return 
to  the  earth  to  complete  the  unfinished  work  of  his  commissioned  kin^ 
dom.  His  accepted  ones  should  then  be  taken  to  glory  and  reward. 
The  rgected  ones  should  ■■  Their  fate  is  left  in  gloom/ without  a  de^ 
"finite  dew. 


LI  WW  A  \l  \ 
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DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE   LIFE   IN   THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE   HEBREWS* 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  some  person  who  was 
xyriginally  a  Jew,  afterwards  a  zealous  Christian.  He  was  unquestionably 
ti  man  of  remarkable  talent  and  eloquence  and  of  lofty  religious  views 
and  feelings.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Jesus, 
and  apparently  was  acquainted  with  them.  The  individual  authorship 
it  is  now  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty.  Many  of  the  most 
learned,  unpr^udiced,  and  able  critics  have  ascribed  it  to  Apollos,  an 
Alexandrian  Jew,  a  compeer  of  Paul  and  a  fellow-dtiKen  of  Philo.  This 
opinion  is  more  probable  than  any  other.  Indeed,  so  numerous  are  the 
resemblances  of  thoughts  and  words  in  the  writings  of  Philo  to  those  in 
this  epistle,  that  even  the  mid  coi\jecture  has  been  hazarded  that  Philo 
himself  at  last  became  a  Christian  and  wrote  to  his  Hebrew  countrymen 
the  essay  which  has  since  commonly  passed  for  Paul's.  No  one  can 
examine  the  hundreds  of  illustrations  of  the  epistle  gathered  from  Philo 
by  Carpzov,  in  his  learned  but  iU-reasoned  work,  without  being  greatly 
impressed.  The  supposition  which  has  repeatedly  been  accepted  and 
urged,  that  this  composition-  was  first  written  in  Hebrew,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  Greek  by  uiother  person,  is  absurd,  in  view  of  the 
masterly  skill  and  eloquence,  critical  niceties,  and  felicities  in  the  use  of 
language,  displayed  in  it.  We  could  easily  fill  a  paragraph  with  the 
names  of  those  eminent  in  the  Church — such  as  TertuUian,  Hippolytus, 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Le  Clerc,  and  Neander— who  have  concluded  that,  who- 
mever the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was,  he  was  not  Paul.  The 
list  of  those  names  would  reach  from  the  Egyptian  Origen,  whose  candor 
and  erudition  were  without  parallel  in  his  age,  to  the  German  Bleek, 
whose  masterly  and  exhaustive  work  is  a  monument  of  united  talent  and 
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toil,  leaving  little  to  be  desired.  It  is  not  within  our  present  aim'  to 
argue  this  point:  we  will  therefore  simply  refer  the  reader  to  the 
thorough  and  unanswerable  discussion  and  settlement  of  it  by  Norton.' 

'  The  general  ol^ject  of  the  composition  is,  by  showing  the  Buperiprttj 
of  the  Christian  ByBt«m  to  the  Hebrew,  to  arm  the  converts  from  Juda- 
ism— to  whom  it  is  addressed — against  the  temptations  to  desert  the  ful- 
filling &ith  of  Christ  and  to  return  to  the  emblematic  faith  ^f  their 
fathers.  This  turn  gives  a  pervading  cast  and  color  to  the  entire  treat- 
jnent — to  the  reasoning  and  especially  to  the  chosen  imagery — of  the 
epistle.  Omitting,  for  the  most  part,  what«ver  is  not  essentially  inter- 
woven with  the  subject  of  death,  the  resurrection,  and  future  existence, 
and  with  the  mission  of  Christ  in  relation  to  those  subjects,  we  advance 
to  the  consideration  of  the  views  which  the  epistle  presents  or  implies 
concerning  those  points.  It  is  to  be  premised  that  we  are  forced  to  con- 
struct from  fragments  and  hints  the  theological  fabric  that  stood  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  The  suggestion  also  is  quite  obvious  that,  since  the 
letter  is  addressed  solely  to  the  Hebrews  and  describes  Christianity  as 
the  completion  of  Judaism,  an  acquaintance  with  the  characteristic 
Hebrew  opinions  and  hopes  at  that  time  may  be  indispensable  for  a  full 
comprehension  of  its  contents. 

'  The  view  of  the  intrinsic  nature  and  rank  of  Christ  on  -which  the 
epistle  rests  seems  very  plainly  to  be  that  great  Logos-doctrine  which 
floated  in  the  philosophy  of  the  apostolic  age  and  is  so  fully  developed 
in  the  Gospel  of  John : — "  The  Logos  of  God,  olive,  energetic,  irresistibly 
piercing,  to  whose  eyes  oil  things  are  bare  and  open;"  "first-begotten  of 
God ;"  "  faithful  to  Him  that  made  him ;"  inferior  to  God,  superior  to  all 
beside ;  "  by  whom  God  made  the  worlds ;"  whose  seat  is  at  the  right 
band  of  God.  the  angels  looking  up  to  him,  and  "  the  world  to  come  put 
in  Bultjection  to  him."  The  author,  thus  assuming  the  immensely  super- 
human rank  and  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  teaches  that,  by  the  good 
.will  of  God,  he  descended  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  man,  to  save 
them  that  were  without  faith  and  in  fear, — them  that  were  lost  tlirough 
sin.  God  "  bringeth  in  the  first-begotten  into  the  world."  "  When  he 
.cometh  into  the  world  he  saith.  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not, 
but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  for  me."  "  Jeeus  was  made  a  little  while 
inferior  to  the  angels."  "  Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  childl«n  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  partook  of  the  same ;" 
that  is,  in  order  to  pass  through  an  experience  like  that  of  those  whom 
be  wished  to  deliver,  he  assumed  their  nature.  "  lie  taketh  not  hold  of 
angels,  hut  be  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham :"  in  other  words,  he 
aimed  not  to  assist  angels,  but  men.  These  passagee,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  whole  scope,  and  drift  of  the  document  in  which  they  are 
found,  declare  that  Jesus  was  a  spirit  in  heaven,  but  came  to  the  earth, 
taking  upon  him  a  mortal  frame  of  flesh  and  blood. 

1  CbiMlw  ExuBloer,  Tob.  lui  IWH-V. 
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Whf  lie  did  this  is  ihfy  question  that  naturally  arises  next.  We  do  not 
how  it  is  possible  for  any  person  to  read  the  epistle  through  intelli- 
gently, in  the  light  of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  contemporary  Hebrew 
opinions,  and  not  perceive  that  the  author's  answer  to  that  inquiry  is, 
jthat  Christ  assumed  the  guise  and  fate  of  humanity  in  order  to  die  ;  and 
died  in  order  to  rise  from  the  dead ;  and  rose  from  the  dead  in  order  to 
ascend  to  heaven ;  and  ascended  to  heaven  ii>  order  to  reveal  the  grace 
of.  God  opening  the  way  for  the  celestial  exaltation  and  blessedness  of 
the  souls  of  faithful  men.  We  will  commence  the  proof  and  illustration 
t>f  these  statements  by  bringing  together  some  of  the  principal  passages 
in  the  epistle  which  involve  the  objects  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  then 
stating  the  thought  that  chiefly  underlies  and  explains  them.  . 

''  We  see  Jesus— ^who  was  made  a  little  while  inferior  to  the  angels,  in 
•order  that  by  the  kindness  of  God  he  might  taste  death  for  every  man — 
-through  the  suffering  of  death  crowned  with  glory  and  honor."  With 
the  best  critics,  we  have  altered  the  arrangement  of  the  clauses  in  the 
foregoing  verse,  to  make  the  sense  clearer.  The  exact  meaning  is,  that 
the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  heaven  after  his  death  authenticated  his  mis- 
sion, showed  that  his  death  had  a  divine  meaning  for  men;  that  is, 
showed  that  they  also  should  rise  to  heaven.  "  When  he  had  by  himself 
made  a  purification  of  our  sins,  he  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Hiyesty  on  high."  '^  For  this  cause  he  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, that,  his  death  having  occurred,  (for  the  redemption  of  the  trans- 
gressions under  the  first  covenant,)  they  which  are  called  might  enter 
upon  possession  of  the  promised  eternal  inheritance."  The  force  of  this 
last  passage,  with  its  context,  turns  on  the  double  sense  of  the  Greek 
word  for  eovenantf  which  likewise  means  a  vnll.  Several  statements  in  the 
epistle  show  the  author's  belief  that  the  subjects  of  the  old  dispensation 
had  the  promise  of  immortal  life  in  heaven,  but  had  never  realized  the 
thing  itself.'  Now,  he  maintains  the  purpose  of  the  new  dispensation  to 
be  the  actual  revelation  and  bestowment  of  the  reality  which  anciently 
was  only  promised  and  typically  foreshadowed ;  and  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us  he  figures  Christ — the  author  of  the  Christian  covenant — as  the 
maker  of  a  will  by  which  believers  are  appointed  heirs  of  a  heavenly 
immortality.  He  then — ^following  the  analogy  of  testamentary  legacies 
and  legatees— describes  those  heirs  as  **  entering  on  possession  of  that 
eternal  inheritance"  "by  the  death  of  the  Testator."  He  was  led  to 
employ  precisely  this  language  by  two  obvious  reasons :  first,  for  the  sake 
of  ihAt parofiomasia  of  which  he  was  evidently  fond;  secondly,  by  the  fact 
that  it  really  was  the  death  of  Christ,  with  the  succeeding  resurrection 
and  ascension,  which  demonstrated  both  the  reality  of  the  thing  promised 
in  the  will  and  the  authority  of  the  Testator  to  bestow  it. 

, ---■-_--  ^  -  ■  ^  mi 

s  xL  13, 10|  ft  al^  See  chap.  x.  30,  vhere  tn  receive  the  promise  moot  plainly  means  to  obtain  the 
thing  promised,  aa  it  does  aevoral  times  in  the  epistle.  So  Paul,  In  his  speech  at  Antioch,  (Acts  xill. 
32,  83,)  says,  *^We  declare  nnto  yon  glad  tidings,  how  that  the  promise  which  was  made  unto  the 
fatten^  Ood  hath  fnlflUod  the  B«me  unto  ua  th^ir  children,  in  that  he  hath  raitoi  «g>  Jesut  apttm." 
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All  the  expressions  thus  far  cited,  and  kindred  ones  scattered  through 
the  work,  convey  a  clear  -  and  consistent  meaning,  with  sharp  outlines 
and  coherent  details,  if  we  suppose  their  author  entertained  the  following 
general  theory ;  and  otherwise  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained^ 
A  dreadful  fear  of  death,  introduced  by  sin,  was  tyrannizing  over  men. 
In  consequence  of  conscious  alienation  fVom  God  through  transgressions^ 
they  shuddered  at  death.  The  writer  does  not  say  what  there  was  in 
death  that  made  it  so  feared ;  but  we  know  that  the  prevailing  Hebrew 
conception  was,  that  death  led  the  naked  soul  into  the  silent,  dark,  and 
dreary  region  of  the  underworld, — a  dolefuL  fate,  from  which  they 
shrank  with  sadness  at  the  best,  guilt  converting  that  natural  melanr 
choly  into  dread  foreboding.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  or  pre- 
iBumption  whatever  to  the  contrary,  we  are  authorised,  nay,  rather  forced, 
to  conclude  that  such  a  conception  is  implied  in  the  passages  we  are  con>- 
sidering.  Now,  the  mission  of  Jesus  was  to  deliver  men  from  that  fear 
and  bondage,  by  assuring  them  that  God  would  forgive  sin  and  annul  ita 
consequence.  Instead  of  banishing  their  disembodied  spirits  into  the 
sepulchral  Sheol,  he  would  take  them  to  himself  into  the  glory  above  the 
firmament.  This  aim  Christ  accomplished  by  literally  exemplifying  the 
truths  it  implies ;  that  is,  by  personally  assuming  the  lot  of  man,  dying, 
rising  from  among  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  ascending  beyond  the  veil 
into  heaven.  By  his  death  and  victorious  ascent  '^he  purged  our  sins,'' 
"redeemed  transgressions,"  "overthrew  him  that  has  the  power  of 
death,''  in  the  sense  that  he  thereby,  as  the  writer  thought,  swept  away 
the  supposed  train  of  evils  caused  by  8in,-^namely,  all  the  concomitants 
of  a  banishment  after  death  inta  the  cheerless  subterranean  empire; 

It  will  be  well  now  to  notice  more  fully,  in  the  author's  scheme,  the 
idea  that  Christ  did  locally  ascend  into  the  heavens,  "  into  the  presence 
'of  Gtxi,"  "  where  he  ever  liveth,"  and  that  by  this  ascent  he  for  the  first 
time  opened  the  way  for  others  to  ascend  to  him  where  he  is,  avoiding 
the  doom  of  Hades.  "We  have  a  great  High-Priest,  who  has  passed 
through  the  heavens,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God."  "  Christ  is  not  entered 
into  the  most  holy  place,  made  with  hands,  the  figure  of  the  true,  bat 
into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us."  Indeed, 
that  Jesus,  in  a  material  and  local  sense,  rose  to  heaven,  is  a  conception 
fundamental  to  the  epistle  and  prominent  on  all  its  face*  It  is  much 
more  necessary  for  us  to  show  that  the  author  believed  that  the  n^n  who 
had  previously  died  had  not  risen  thither,  but  that  it  was  the  Savior's 
mission  to  open  the  way  for  their  ascension. 

It  is  extremely  significant,  in  the  out-set,  that  Jesus  is  oalled  "  the  first 
leader  and  the  bringer  to  the  end  of  our  faith ;"  for  the  words  in  this 
clause  which  the  common  version  renders  "author"  and  "finisher"* 
mean,  from  their  literal  force  and  the  latent  figure  they  contain,  "a  guide 
who  runs  through  the  course  to  the  goal  so  as  to  win  and  receive  the 


s  RobhMon*!  Lexicon,  flnt  edition,  onder  rtXnStt  and  ntXtttorUfi  aIm  lee  Phlk^  oiled  tbere. 
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prize,  britigin'g  us  after  him  to  the  same  consummation/'  Still  more- 
striking  is  the  passage  we  shall  next  adduce.  Having  enumerated  a  long, 
list  of  the  choicest  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  writer  adds, 
*'  These  all,  having  obtained  t-estimony  through  fS&ith,  did  not  realize  the 
promise,^  God  having  provided  a  better. thing /otim,  that  they  without  n^ 
should  not  be  perfected,'"-«-should  not  be. brought  to  the^nd; — the  enxl 
ol  human  destiny ,~that  is,  exaltation  to  heaven.  Undoubtedly  the- 
author  here  means  to  say  that  the  faithful  servants  of  God  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  were  reserved  in  the  under-world  until  the  ascension 
of  the  Messiah.  Augustine  so  explains  thcNtext  in  hand,  declaring  that 
Christ  was  the  first  that  ever  rose  from  the  under-world.*  The  same 
exposition  is  given  by  Origen/  and  indeed  by  nearly  every  one  of  the 
Fathen  who  has  undertaken  to  give  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  pass- 
age. This  doctrine  itself  was  held  by  Catholic  Christendom  for  a  thou- 
sand years ;  is  now  held  by  the  Boman,  Greek,  and  English  Churches ; 
bnt  is,  lor  the  most  part,  rejected  or  forgotten  by  the  dissenting  sects, 
from  two  causes.  It  has  so  genem^ly  sunk  out  of  -sight  among  us,  first, 
from  ignorance.--ignorance  of  the  ancient  learning  and  opinions  on 
whi(^  it  rested  and  of  which  it  was  the  n^esMry  completion^  secondly, 
from  rationalistic  speculations,  which,  leading  men  to  discredit  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine,  led  them  arbitrarily  to  deny  its  existence  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, making  them  perversely  force  the  texts  that  state  it  and  wilfully 
Uink  the  texts  that  hint  it.  -  Whether  thia  be  a  proper  and  sound  method 
of  proceeding  in  critical  investigations  any  one  may  judge»  To  us  it 
seems  equally  unmaaly  and  immoral.  We  know  of  but^one  justifiable 
ooQTse,  and  that  is^  with  patience,  with  earnestness,  and  wi^  all  po*^ 
sible  aids,  to  labor  to  discern  the  real  and  full  meaning  of  the  words 
according  to  the  understanding  and  intention  of  theauthor.  We  ^  so 
ebewhere,  regardless  of  consequences.  No  other  method,  in  the  case  of 
the  Scriptures,  is  exempt  from  guilt. 

The  meaning  (namely,  to  bring  to  the  end)  which,  we  have  above  attri* 
bnfed  to  the  word  reXetdu  (translated  in  the  common  version  to  make  per* 
JIkC)  is  the  first  meaning  and  the  etymological  force  of  the  word.  That 
we  do-  not  refine  upon  it  oveMiioelgr  in  the  present  instance,  the  follow- 
ing examples  from  various  parts  of  the  epistJbe  unimpeachably  witness, 
f'  For  it  was  proper  that  God,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  should 
make  him  who  was  the  first  leader  of  their  salvation  perfect  [reach  the 
end]  through  sufferings ;''  that  is,  should  raise  htm  to  heaven  after  he 
had  passed  through  death,  that  he,  having  himself  arrived  at  the  glorious 
heavenly  goal  of  human  destiny,  might  bring  others  to  it.  "Christ,  being 
made  perfect,''  (brought  through  all  the  intermediate  steps  to  the  end,) 
<*  became  the  cause  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him ;  called 
of  God  an  high-priest."  .The  context,  and  the  after-assertion  of  the 
writer  that  tlie  priesthood  of  Jesus  is  exercised  in  heaven,  show  that  the 
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vord  "perfected,"  as  employed  here,  signifies  exa1t«d  to  the  right  hand 
of  Ood.  "Perfection"  (bringing  unto  the  end)  "was  not  by  the  Leritical 
priesthood."  "The  law  perfected  nothing,  but  it  was  the  additional  intro- 
duction of  a  better  hope  by  which  we  draw  near  unto  God,"  "  The  la* 
maketh  men  high-prieHta  which  have  infirmity,  which  are  not  suffered  to 
continue,  by  reason  of  death  ;  but  the  word  of  the  oath  after  the  taw 
malteth  the  Son  perfect  for  evermore," — bringeth.  him  to  the  end, — 
namely,  an  everlasting  priesthood  in  the  heavens.  That  Chriatian  be- 
lievers are  not  under  the  first  covenant,  whereby,  through  iin,  men — 
commencing  with  the  blood  of  Abel,  the  first  death — were  doomed  to  th« 
lower  world,  but  are  under  the  second  covenant,  whereby,  through  the 
gracious  purpose  of  God,  taking  efibct  in  the  Mood  of  Christ,  the  finb 
reaurrection,  they  are  already  by  faith,  in  imagination,  translated  to 
heaven, — this  is  plainly  what  the  author  teaches  in  the  following  words : 
— "  Ye  are  not  come  to  the  palpable  mount  that  burneth  with  fire,  and  ta 
blackness  and  tempest,  where  so  terrible  waa  the  sight  that  Hoses  ex- 
ceedingly trembled,  but  ye  are  come  to  Mount  Zion,  to  the  heavenfy 
Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angtU,  and  to  God,  and  to 
the  tpiriu  of  tht  perffcled.  jitrt,  «nd  to  Jetut,  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, and  to  the  lustral  blood  which  speaks  better  things  than  that  of 
Abel."  The  connection  here  demonstrates  that  the  souls  of  the  righteoua- 
are  called  "  perfected,"  as  having  arrived  at  the  goal  of  their  destiny  in 
heaven.  Again,  the  author,  when  speaking  of  the  sure  and  steadfast 
hope  of  eternal  life,  distinguishes  Jesus  as  a  jrpA5fio//ot,  one  who  runs  be- 
fore aa  a  scout  or  leader ;  "  the  Forerunner,  who  for  us  has  entered  within 
the  veil,"  that  is,  has  passed  beyond  the  firmament  into  the  presence  of 
God.  The  Jews  called  the  outward  or  lowermost  heaven  the  veil.'  But 
the  most  conclusive  consideration  upon  the  opinion  we  are  arguing  for — 
«nd  it  must  be  entirely  convincing — is  to  be  drawn  from  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  chapter.  To  appreciate  it,  it  is  requisite  to  remember  that  th» 
Rabbins — with  whose  notions  our  author  was  familiar  and  some  of  which 
he  adopts  in  his  reasoning — were  accustomed  to  compare  the  Jewish 
temple  and  city  with  the  tomple  and  city  of  Jehovah  above  the  sky,  con: 
sidering  the  farmer  as  miniature  types  of  the  latter.  This  mode  of 
thought  was  originally  learned  by  philosophical  Rabbins  ftixa  tha 
Platonic  dootrine  of  ideas,  without  doubt,  and  was  enterttuned  fignr*- 
tively,  spiritually ;  but  in  the  unreflecting,  popular  mind  the  Hebraic 
views  to  which  it  gave  rise  were  soon  grossly  materialiied  and  located. 
They  also  derived  the  same  conception  from  God's  command  to  Mosea 
when  he  was  about  to  build  the  tabernacle : — "See  thou  make  all  tbinga 
according  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the  mount."  They  refined 
upon  these  words  with  many  conceits.  They  compared  the  tliree  divi- 
sions of  the  temple  to  the  three  heavens:  the  outer  Court  of  the  Gentile* 
corresponded  with  the  first  heaven,  the  Court  of  the  Israelilea  with  th* 
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second  heayen,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  represented  the  third  heaven  or 
the  very  abode  of  God.  Josephus  writes,  "  The  temple  has  three  compart* 
ments :  the  first  two  for  men,  the  third  for  God,  because  heaven  is  inac- 
cessible to  men."*  Now,  our  author  says,  referring  to  this  triple  symbolic 
arrangement  of  the  temple,  "  The  priests  went  always  into  the  first 
tabernacle,  Accomplishing  the  service,  but  into  the  second  went  the  high- 
priest  alone,  once  every  year,  not  without  blood;  this,  which  was  a 
figure  for  the  time  then  present,  signifying  that  the  way  into  the  holiest 
of  all*  was  not  yet  laid  open ;  but  Christ  being  come,  an  high-priest  of  the 
future  good  things,  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 
}>lace,  having  cibtained  eternal  deliverance."  The  points  of  the  com- 
parison here  instituted  are  these:  On  the  great  annual  day  of  atonement, 
after  the  death  of  the  victim,  the  Hebrew  high-priest  went  into  the  adytum 
of  the  earthly  temple,  but  none  could  follow ;  Jesus,  the  Christian  high-^ 
priest,  went  after  his  own  death  into  the  adytum  of  the  heavenly  temple, 
and  enabled  the  faithful  to  enter  there  after  him.  Imagery  like  the  fore^ 
going,  which  implies  a  Sanctum  8omdoirum  above,  the  glorious  prototype  of 
that  below,  is  frequent  in  the  Talmud.**  To  remove  all  uncertainty  from 
the  exposition  thus  presented,  if  any  doubt  linger,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cite  one  more  passage  from  the  epistle.  "  We  have,  therefore,  brethren, 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  leading  into  the  holiest,  a  free  road,  a  new  and 
blessed  road,  which  he  hath  inaugurated  for  us  through  the  veil,  that  is 
to  say,  through  his  flesh."  As  there  was  no  entrance  for  the  priest  into 
the  holiest  of  the  temple  save  by  the  removal  of  the  veil,  so  Christ  could 
not  enter  heaven  except  by  the  removal  of  his  body.  The  blood  of 
Jesus  here,  as  in  most  ca^es  in  the  New  Testament,  means  the  death  of 
Jesus,  involving  his  ascension.  Chrysostom,  commenting  on  these 
verses,  says,  in  explanation  of  the  word  kyKoivi^Of  **  Christ  laid  out  the 
road  and  was  the  first  to  go  over  it.  The  first  way  was  of  death,  lead- 
ing [ad  inferos]  to  the  under-world;  the  other  is  of  life,"  leading  to 
heaven.  The  interpretation  we  have  given  of  these  passages  reconciles 
and  blends  that  part  of  the  knpwn  contemporary  opinions  which  applies 
to  them,  and  explains  and  justifies  the  natural  force  of  the  imagery  and 
words- employed.  Its  accuracy  seems  to  us  unquestionable  by  any  candid 
person  who  is  competently  acquainted  with  the  subject.  The  substance 
of  it  is,  that  Jesus  came  from  God  to  the  earth  as  a  man,  laid  down  his 
life  that  he  might  rise  from  the  dead  into  heaven  again,  into  the  real 
Scmcium  Sanctorum  of  the  universe,  thereby  proving  that  faithful  believers 
also  shall  rise  thither,  being  thus  delivered,  after  the  pattern  of  his 
evident  deliverance,  from  the  imprisonment  of  the  realm  of  death 
below. 

We  now  proceed  to  quote  and  unfold  ^ye  distinct  passages,  not  yet 
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brought  forward,  from  the  epUtle,  etch  of  nhioh  prores  that  we  an 
not  nustaken  in  attributing  to  the  writer  of  it  the  aiboT6«t«t«<l  genera] 
theory.  In  the  firat  verse  which  we  ahall  adduce  it  ia  certain  that  the 
word  "death"  mdwia  the  entrance  of  ths  aoul  into  the  Bubt«rraneai] 
kingdom  of  ghost*..  It  ia  written  of  Christ  that,  "in  the  days  of  bit 
flesh,  when  he  had  earnestly  prayed  to  Him  that  was  able  to  do  it,— 
to  raw  Am  /ram  daiti,— be  was  beard,"  and  was  advanced  to  be  a  high- 
priest  in  the  heavens, — "was  made  higher  than  the  heavens."  Kow, 
obviously,  God  did  not  rescue  Christ  from  dying,  but  he  raised  him, 
U  vapciv,  from  the  world  of  the  dead.  So  ChryiOBtom  declares,  referrinj 
to  this  very  text,  "  Not  to  be  retained  in  the  region  of  the  dead,  but  to 
be  delivered  from  it,  is  virtually  not  to  dig,""  Uoreovn,  the  phrase 
above  translated  "  to  save  him  from  death"  may  be  translated,  witti 
equal  propriety,  "'to  bring  him  back  safe  from  death."  The  Greek  verb 
oi^dv,  to  lave,  is  often  so  used  to  denote  the  safe  restoration  of  a  warrioi 
from  an  incursion  into  an  enemy's  domain.  The  same  use  made  here  bj 
our  author  of  the  term  "death"  we  have  also  found  made  by  Fhilc 
Judeeus.  "The  wise,"  Fhilo  says,  "inherit  the  Olympic  and  heavenlj 
region  lo  dwell  in,  always  studying  to  go  above;  the  bad  inherit  th( 
innermost  parts  of  the  under-world,  always  laboring  to  die.""  The 
antithesis  between  going  above  and  dying,  and  the  mention  of  the  under 
world  in  connection  with  the  totter,  prove  that  to  die  here  means,  or  al 
least  includes,  going  below  after  death. 

The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  twice  translates  Sheol  bj 
tlie  word  "death.""  The  Hebrew  word  for  death,  m&eeth,  is  repeatedl) 
used  for  the  abode  of  the  dead."  And  the  nail  of  the  interpretation  we  an 
urging  is  clenched  by  this  sentence  from  Origen; — "The  under-woi^d 
in  wliich  souls  ore  detained  by  death,  is  called  death."'*  Bretscbneidej 
cites  nearly  a  dozen  pnasages  from  the  New  Testament  where,  in  hii 
judgment,  death  is  nied  to  denote  Hades. 

Again:  we  read  that  Christ  took  human  nature  upon  him  "in  ordej 
that  by  means  of  [his  own]  death  he  might  render  him  that  ha*  tht 
power  of  death'— that  ia,  the  devil — idle,  and  deliver  those  who  througt 
fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  aulyect  to  bondage."  It  is  appareni 
at  once  thai  the  mere  death  of  Christ,  so  far  from  ending  the  sway  of 
Death,  would  be  giving  the  grim  monster  a  new  victory,  incomparablj 
the  most  important  he  hod  ever  achieved.  Therefore,  the  only  way  tc 
make  adequate  sense  of  the  passage  is  to  join  with  the  Savior's  deatL 
what  followed  it, — namely,  his  resurrection  and  ascension.  It  was  the 
Hebrew  belief  ttiat  sin,  introduced  by  the  fraud  of  the  devil,  was  th( 
cause  of  death,  and  the  doomer  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of  men  to  th< 
lower  caverns  of  darkness  and  rest.    They  personified  Death  as  a  gloomj 
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ldtig»  tyramiizing  over  mankind ;  and,  unless  in  severe  affliction,  they  j 

dreaded  the  hour  when  they  must  lie  down  under  his  sceptre  and  sink  J 

into  his  voiceless  kingdom  of  shadows.    Christ  broke  the  power  of  Satan, 

dosed  his  busy  reign,  rescued  the  captive  souls,  and  relieved  the  timo- 

roua  hearts  of  the  faithfid,  by  rising  triumphantly  from  the  long-bound 

dominion  of  the  grave,  and  ascending  in  a  new  path  of  light,  pioneering 

the  saints  to  immortal  glory. 

In  another  part  of  the  epistle,  the  writer,  having  previously  explained 
that  as  the  high-priest  after  the  death  of  the  expiatory  goat  entered  the 
typical  holy  place  in  the  temple,  so  Christ  after  his  own  death  entered  the 
true  holy  place  in  the  heavens,  goes  on — to  guard  against  the  analogy  being 
forced  any  further — to  deny  the  necessity  of  Christ's  service  being  re- 
peated, as  the  priest's  was  annually  repeated,  saying,  "  For  then  he  must 
have  died  many  times  since  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  [it  suffices  that]  once,  at  the  close  of  the  ages,  through  the 
sacrifice  of  himself  he  hath  appeared  [in  heaven]  for  the  abrogation  of 
am,"^*  The  rendering  and  explanation  we  give  of  this  language  are  those 
adopted  by  the  most  distinguished  commentators,  and  must  be  justified 
by  any  one  who  examines  the  proper  punctuation  of  the  clauses  and 
studies  the  context.  The  simple  ideals,  that,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  body 
through  death,  Christ  rose  and  showed  himself  in  the  presence  of  God. 
The  author  adds  that  this  was  done  "  unto  the  annulling  of  sin."  It  is 
with  reference  to  these  last  words  principally  that  we  have  cited  the  pass- 
age. What  do  they  mean  ?  In  what  sense  can  the  passing  of  Christ's 
soul  into  heaven  after  death  be  said  to  have  done  away  with  sin  ?  In  the 
first  place,  the  .open  manifestation  of  Christ's  disenthralled  and  risen 
Boal  in  the  svgpemal  presence  of  God  did  not  in  any  sense  abrogate  sin 
itself*  literally^oonstdered,  because  all  kinds  of  sin  that  ever  were  upon 
the  earth  among  men  before  have  been  ever  since,  and  are  now.  In  the 
aeoond  place,  that  miraculous  event  did  not  annul  and  remove  human 
guilt,  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  responsibility  for  it,  because,  in  fact, 
men  feel  the  sting  and  load  of  guilt  now  as  badly  as  ever;  and  the; very 
epistle  before  us,  as  well  aa  the  whole  New  Testament,  addresses  Chris- 
tiana as  being  exposed  to  constant  and  varied  danger  of  incurring  guilt 
and  woe.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  ascension  of  Jesus  did  show  very 
plainly  to  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  that  what  they  supposed  to  be 
the  great  outward  penalty  of  sin  was  annulled ;  that  it  was  no  longer  a 
necessity  for  the  spirit  to  descend  to  the  lower  world  after  death ;  that 
that  fatal  doom,  entailed  on  the  generations  of  humanity  by  sin,  was.  now 
abrogated  for  all  who  were  worthy.  Such,  we  have  not  a  doubt,  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  declaration  under  review. 

This  exposition  is  powerfully  confirmed  by  the  two  succeeding  verses, 
which  we  will  next  pass  to  examine..  '*As  it  is  appointed  for  men  to 
die  once,  but  after  this  the  judgment,  so  Christ,  having  been  offered 
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once  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  shall  appear  a  second  time,  without  si 
for  salvation  unto  those  expecting  him."  Uan  dies  once,  and  th( 
passes  into  that  state  of  separate  existence  in  the  under-world  which 
ttie  legal  judgment  for  sin.  Christ,  taking  upon  himself,  with  the  natu 
of  man,  the  burden  of  man's  lot  and  doom,  died  once,  and  then  ro 
from  the  dead  by  the  gracious  power  of  the  Father,  bearing  away  tl 
outward  penalty  of  sin.  He  will  come  again  into  the  world.  uninvolTed,- 
the  next  time,  with  any  of  the  accompaniments  or  consequences  of  sin,- 
to  save  them  that  look  for  him,  and  victoriously  lead  them  into  heavf 
with  him.  In  this  instance,  as  all  through  the  writings  of  the  apostle 
sin,  death,  and  the  under-world  are  three  segments  of  a  circle,  em 
necessarily  implying  the  others.  The  same  remark  is  to  be  mode  of  tl 
contrasted  terms  righteousness,  grace,  immortal  life  above  the  sky ;"  tl 
former  being  traced  from  the  sinful  and  fallen  Adam,  the  latter  from  tl 
righteous  and  risen  Christ. 

The  author  says,  "  If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  sanctifies  unto  tl 
purification  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  wl 
having"  an  eternal  spirit  offered  himself  foultless  to  God,  cleanse  yo< 
consciousness !"  The  argument,  fully  expressed,  is,  if  the  blood  of  peris 
able  brutes  cleanses  the  body,  the  blood  of  the  immortal  Christ  cleans 
the  soul.  The  implied  inference  is,  that  as  the  former  fitted  the  outwoi 
man  for  the  ritual  privileges  of  the  temple,  so  the  latter  fitted  the  inwai 
man  for  the  spiritual  privileges  of  heaven.  This  appears  clearly  fro 
what  follows  in  the  next  chapter,  where  the  writer  says,  in  effect,  th 
**  it  is  not  possible  for  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  take  away  eii 
however  often  it  is  offered,  but  that  Christ,  when  he  had  ofiered  oi 
sacrifice  for  sins,  forever  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  Ood."  The  reow 
given  for  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  offering  is  that  he  sat  down  at  the  rigi 
hand  of  God.  When  the  chosen  animals  were  sacrificed  for  sins,  th< 
utterly  perished,  and  there  was  an  end.  But  when  Christ  was  offered,  h 
soul  survived  and  rose  into  heaven, — an  evident  ugn  that  the  penalty  < 
rin,  whereby  men  were  doomed  to  the  under-world  after  death,  w 
abolished.  This  perfectly  explains  the  language;  and  nothing  dae, 
seems  to  us,  can  perfectly  explain  it. 

That  Christ  would  speedily  reappear  from  heaven  in  triumph,  to  Judj 
his  foes  and  save  his  disciples,  was  a  fundamental  article  in  the  primiti- 
Church  scheme  of  the  lost  things.  There  are  unmistakable  evidences  i 
such  a  belief  in  our  author.  "  For  yet  a  little  While,  and  the  coming  <» 
will  come,  and  will  not  delay."  "Provoke  one  another  unto  love  ai 
good  works, ...  so  much  the  more  *a  ye  see  the  day  drawing  new 
Tliere  is  another  reference  to  this  approaching  advent,  which,  thou| 
obscure, affor<ls  important  testimony.  Jesus,  when  he  had  ascended,  "s 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  henceforward  waiting  till  his  enemies  1 
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made  hid  footstool."  That  is  to  say,  he  is  tarrying  in  heaven  for  the 
appointed  time  to  arrive  when  he  shall  come  into  the'  world  again  to 
consummate  the  full  and  final  purposes  of  his  mission.  We  may  leave 
this  division  of  the  subject  established  beyond  all  question,  by  citing  a 
text  which  explicitly  states  the  idea  in  so  many  words: — '*  Unto  them 
that  look  for  him  he  shall  appear  the  second  time."  That  expectation 
of  the  speedy  second  coming  of  the  Messiah  which  haunted  the  early 
Christians,  therefore,  unquestionably  occupied  the  mind  of  the  composer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

If  the  writer  of  this  epistolary  essay  had  a  firm  and  detailed  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  fate  to  be  allotted  to  wicked  and  persistent  unbelievers, 
his  allusions  to  that  opinion  are  too  few  and  vague  for  us  to  determine 
precisely  what  it  was.  We  will  briefly  quote  the  substance  of  what  he 
says  upon  the  subject,  and  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  inferences  it  doesj 
or  it  does  not,  warrant.  *'  If  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  every  trans- 
gression received  a  just  recompense,  how  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so 
great  a  salvation,  first  proclaimed  by  the  Lord  ?"  *'  As  the  Israelites  that 
were  led  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses,  on  account  of  their  unbelief  and  pro- 
vocations, were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land,  but  perished 
in  the  wilderness,  so  let  us  fear,  lest,  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering 
into  his  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it."  Christ  "  be- 
came the  cause  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him."  "  He 
hath  brought  unto  the  end  forever  them  that  are  sanctified."  It  will  be 
observed  that  these  last  specifications  are  partial,  and  that  nothing  is 
said  of  the  fate  of  those  not  included  under  them.  "  It  is  impossible  for 
those  who  were  once  enlightened,  ...  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew 
them  again  unto  repentance.  .  .  .  But,  beloved,  we  are  persuaded  betted 
things  of  you,  even  things  that  accompany  salvation."  "We  are  not  of 
them  who  draw  back  unto  the  destruction,  but  of  them  who  believe  unto 
the  pi*eservation,  of  the  soul."  "  If  we  sin  wilfully  after  we  have  received 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  is  no  longer  left  a  sacrifice  for  sins, 
but  a  certain  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment,  and  of  fiery  indignation  to 
devour  the  adversaries."  **  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God."  "If  they  escaped  not  who  refused  liim  that  spoke  on 
earth,  [Moses,]  much  more  we  shall  not  escape  if  we  turn  away  from 
him  that  speaks  from  heaven,"  (Christ.)  In  view  of  the  foregoing  pass- 
ages, which  represent  the  entire  teaching  of  the  epistle  in  relation  to 
the  ultimate  destination  of  sinners,  we  must  assert  as  follows.  First,  the 
author  gives  no  hint  of  the  doctrine  of  literal  (ormenis  in  a  local  hell. 
Secondly,  he  is  still  further  from  favoring— ^nay,  he  unequivocally  denies— 
the  doctrine  of  unconditional,  universal  salvation.  Thirdly,  he  either 
expected  that  the  reprobate  would  be  absolutely  destroyed  at  the  second 
coming  of  Christ, — which  does  not  seem  to  be  declared ;  or  that  they 
would  be  exiled  forever  from  the  kingdom  of  glory  into  the  sad  and 
slumberous  under-world, — which  is  not  clearly  implied ;  or  that  they 
would  be  punished  according  to  their  evil,  and  then,  restored  to  Divine 
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favor,  be  exalted  into  heaven  with  the. original  elect, — nhich  is  notwritte 
in  the  record ;  or,  lastly,  that  they  would  be  disposed  of  in  eome  irt 
unknown  to  him, — which  he  does  not  avow.  He  makes  no  alluEioa  i 
Buch  a  terrific  conception  as  la  expressed  by  our  modern  use  of  tl 
word  htU;  he  .emphatically  predicates  conditionality  of  salvation,  t 
.  threatens  sinners  in  general  terms  with  severe  judgment.  Further  thi 
this  he  has  neglected  to  state  his  faith.  If  it  reached  any  further,  1 
has  preferred  to  leave  the  statement  of  it  in  vague  and  impreesive  glooi 

Let  uslitop  a  moment  and  epitomize  the  steps  we  have  taken.  Jesu 
the  Son  of  God,  was  a  spirit  in  heaven.  He  came  upon  the  earth  in  tl 
guise  of  humanity  to  undergo  its  whole  e:tperienoe  and  te  be  its  r 
deemer.  He  died,  passed  through  the  vanquished  kingdom  of  the  grav 
and  roee  into  heaven  again,  to  exemplify  to  men  that  through  the  gr« 
of  Qod  a  way  was  opened  to  escape  the  under-world,  the  great  extern 
penalty  of  sin,  and  reach  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly.  From  h 
seat  at  Qod's  right  hand,  he  should  ere  long  descend  to  completo  God 
designs  in  his  mission,— -judge  bis  enemies  and  lead  his  accepted  foUowe 
tc  heaven.  The  stl-important  thought  running  through  the  length  ai 
breadth  of  the  treatise  is  the  ascension  of  Christ  frora  the  midst  of  tl 
dead  (Ik  vrKpijv]  into  the  celestial  presence,  as  the  pledge  of  our  asceii 
"Among  the  things  of  which  we  are  speaking,  this  is  the  capita  co 
eideration,  [ni^dXaiuv.]" — the  most  easential  point, — "that  we  have  sui 
a  high-priest,  who  hath  eat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  tl 
Utyesty  in  the  heavens."  Neujder  says,  though  apparently  witho 
perceiving  the  extent  of  its  ulterior  significance,  "The  conception  ■ 
the  remrrectiim  in  relation  to  the  whole  Christian  system  lies  at  the.ba: 
of  this  epistle." 

A  brief  sketch  and  exposition  of  the  scope  of  the  epistle  in  genei 
will  cast  light  and  confirmation  upon  the  interpretation  we  have  giv< 
of  its  doctrine  of  a  future  Ufe  in  particular.  The  one  comprehensive  o 
sign  of  the  writer,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  is  to  prove  to  the  Christian  cc 
verts  from  the  Hebrews  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  ai 
thus  to  arm  them  against  apostasy  from  the  new  covenant  to  the  ancie 
one.  He  begins  by  showing  that  Christ,  the  bringer  of  the  gospel, 
greater  than  the  angels,  by  whom  the  law  was  given,"  and  consequent 
that  his  word  is  to  be  reverenced  still  more  than  theirs.'*  Next  he  argv 
that  Jesus,  the  Christian  Mediator,  as  the  Son  of  Ood,  ia  crowned  wi 
more  authority  and  is  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Uosee,  the  Jewish  n 
dialor,  as  the  tervant  of  God ;  and  that  as  Moses  led  his  people  towai 
the  rest  of  Canaan,  so  Christ  leads  his  people  towards  the  far  beti 
rest  of  heaven.  He  then  advances  to  demonstrate  the  sufteriority 
Christ  to  the  Levitical  priesthood.  This  he  establishes  by  pointing  i 
the  facts  that  the  Levitical  priest  had  a  transient  honor,  being  after  t 
law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  his  offerings  referring  to  the  flesh,  tch 
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Christ  has  an  tinchangeable  priesthood,  being  after-  the  power  of  an  end- 
less life,  his  offering  referring  to  the  sonl ;  that  the  Leyitical  priest  once 
a  year  went  into  the  symbolic  holy  place  in  the  temple,  unable  to  admit 
others,  but  Jesus  rose  into  the  real  holy  place  itself  above,  opening  a  way 
for  aU  faithful  disciples  to  follow;  and  that  the  Hebrew  temple  and 
ceremonies  were  but  the  small  type  and  shadow  of  the  grand  archetypal 
temple  in  heaven,  where  Christ  is  the  immortal  High-Priest,  fulfilling  in 
the  presence  of  God  the  completed  reality  of  what  Judaism  merely  ntmto- 
tured,  an  emblematic  pattern  that  could  make  nothing  perfect.  ''By 
him  therefore  let  us  continually  offer  to  God  the  Sacrifice  of  praise." 
The  author  intersperses,  and  closes  with,  exhortations  to  steadfast  faith, 
pure  morals,  and  fervent  piety. 

There  is  one  point  in  this  epistle  which'  deserves,  in  its  essential  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life,  a  separate  treatment.  It  is 
the  subject  of  the  Atonement.  The  correspondence  between  the  sacri- 
fices in  the  Hebrew  ritual  and  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  would, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  irresistibly  suggest  the  sacrificial  terms  and 
metaphors  which  our  author  uses  in  a  large  part  of  his  argument.  More- 
over, his  precise  aim  in  writing  compelled  him  to  make  these  resem- 
blances as  prominent,  as  significant,  and  as  effective  as  possible.  Gries- 
bach  says  well,  in  his  learned  and  able  essay,  "  When  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Jews,  lately  brought  to  the  Christian  faith,  to  tear  away  the 
attractive  associations  of  their  ancestral  religion,  which  were  twined 
among  the  very  roots  of  their  minds,  and  they  were  consequently  in 
danger  of  falling  away  from  Christ,  the  most  ingenious  author  of  this 
epistle  met  the  case  by  a  masterly  expedient.  He  instituted  a  carefiil 
comparison,  showing  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  even  in 
regard  to  the  very  point  where  the  latter  seemed  so  much  more  glorious, 
— namely,  in  priesthoods,  temples,  altars,  victims,  lustrations,  and  kindred 
things."*^  That  these  comparisons  are  sometimes  used  by  the  writer 
analogically,  figuratively,  imaginatively,  for  the  sake  of  practical  illustra- 
tion and  impression,  not  literally  as  logical  expressions  and  proofs  of  a 
dogmatic  theory  of  atonement,  is  made  sufiiciently  plain  by  the  follow- 
ing quotations.  "  The  bodies  of  those  beasts  whose  blood  is  brought  into 
the  holy  place  by  the  high-priest  for  sin  are  burned  without  the  camp. 
"Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  through  his  own 
blood,  suffered  without  the  gate.  Let  us  go  forth  therefore  unto  him 
without  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach."  Every  one  will  at  once  per* 
ceive  that  these  sentences  are  not  critical  statements  of  theological  truths, 
but  are  imaginative  expressions  of  practical  lessons,  spiritual  exhortations. 
Again,  we  read,  "  It  was  necessary  that  the  patterns  of  the  heavenly  things 
should  be  purified  with  sacrificed  animals,  but  the  heavenly  things  them- 
tdvcs  with  better  sacrifices  than  these."    Certainly  it  is  only  by  an  exercise 

of  the  imagination,  for  spiritual  impression,  not  for  philosophical  argu- 
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ment,  that  heaven  can  be  said  to  be  defiled  by  the  lins  of  men  on  e&n 
so  as  to  need  cleanung  by  the  luatral  blood  of  Christ.  The  writer  bL 
appeaU  to  hU  readers  in  these  terms : — "  To  do  good  and  to  commui 
cate  forget  not ;  for  with  such  saerificee  God  is  well  pleased."  The  pure 
practical  aim  and  rhetorical  method  with  which  the  sacrificial  languaj 
is  employed  here  are  evident  enough.  We  believe  it  is  used  in  the  ssq 
vay  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  epistle. 

The  considerations  which  have  convinced  us,  and  which  we  thin 
ought  to  convince  every  unpr^udiced  mind,  that  the  Calvinistic  schen 
of  a  substitutional  expiation  for  sin,  a  placation  of  Divine  wrath  by  tl 
offering  of  Divine  blood,  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  does  ni 
inform  his  expressions  when  they  are  rightly  understood,  may  be  brief 
presented.  First,  the  notion  that  the  suffering  of  Christ  in  it«elf  rai 
somed  lost  souts,  bought  the  withheld  grace  and  pardon  of  God  for  u 
is  confessedly  foreign  and  repulsive  to  the  instinctive  moral  sense  and  t 
natural  reason,  but  is  supposed  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  revelatioi 
Secondly,  that  doctrine  is  nowhere  specifically  stated  in  the  epistle,  bi 
is  assumed,  or  inferred,  to  explain  language  which  to  a  superficial  loo 
seems  to  imply  it, — perhaps  even  seems  to  be  inexplicable  withoi 
it  ;**  but  in  reality  such  a  view  is  inconsistent  with  that  languaj 
when  it  is  accurately  studied.  For  example,  notice  the  foUawin 
passage: — "When  Christ  cometb  into  the  world,"  he  is  represents 
as  saying,  "  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  Ood,"  "  By  the  which  will,"  tl 
writer  continues,  "  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  < 
Jeeus."  That  is,  the  death  of  Christ,  involving  his  resurrection  an 
ascension  into  heaven,  fulfils  and  exemplifies  the  gracious  purpose  c 
Ood,  not  purchases  for  us  an  otherwise  impossible  benignity.  The  abovi 
cited  explicit  declaration  is  irreconcilable  with  the  thought  that  ChrL 
came  into  the  world  to  die  that  he  might  appease  the  flaming  justice  an 
anger  of  God,  and  by  vicarious  agony  buy  the  remission  of  human  sini 
it  conveys  the  idea,  on  the  contrary,  that  God  sent  Christ  to  prove  an 
illustrate  to  men  the  free  fulness  of  his  forgiving  love.  Thirdly,  tfa 
idea,  which  we  think  was  the  idea  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  tb 
Hebrews,  that  Christ,  by  bis  death,  resurrection,  and  ascent,  demoi 
Btroted  to  the  laith  of  men  God's  merciful  removal  of  the  supposed  ou 
ward  penalty  of  sin,  namely,  the  banishment  of  souls  after  death  to  tb 
under-world,  and  led  the  way,  as  their  forerunner,  into  heaven. — th 
idea,  which  ia  not  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  nor  plainly  absurd  to  ifa 
moral  reason, as  the  Augustinian  dogma  is,  not  only  yields  a  moresharpb 
defined,  consistent,  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  related  lai 
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guage  of  the  epistle,  but  is  also— which  cannot  be  said  of  the  other  doo^ 
trine — ^in  harmony  with  the  contemporary  opinions  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
would  be  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  development  from  them  and 
complement  of  them  in  the  mind  of  a  Pharisee,  who,  convinced  of  the 
death  and  ascension  of  the  sinless  Jesus,  the  appointed  Messiah,  had 
become  a  Christian. 

In  support  of  the  last  assertion,  which  is  the  only  one  that  needs  fur* 
ther  proof,  we  submit  the  following  considerations.  In  the  first  place, 
every  one  familiar  with  the  eschatology  of  the  Hebrews  knows  that  at  the 
time  of  Christ  the  belief  prevailed  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  cause  of 
death  among  men.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  equally  well  known  that 
.they  believed  the  destination  of  souls  upon  leaving  the  body  to  be  the 
undei^world.  Therefore — does  it  not  follow  by  all  the  necessities  of  logic  ? 
— ^they  believed  that  sin  was  the  cause  of  the  descent  of  disembodied 
spirits  to  the  dreary  lower  realm.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  notorious  and 
undoubted  that  the  Jews  of  that  age  expected  that,  when  the  Messiah 
should  appear,  the  dead  of  their  nation,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them, 
would  be  raised  from  the  under-world  and  be  reclothed  with  bodies,  and 
would  reign  with  him  for  a  period  oh  earth  and  then  ascend  to  heaven. 
Now,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  person  holding  this  creed, 
who  should  be  brought  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah  and 
after  his  death  had  risen  from  among  the  dead  into  heaven,  should  imme* 
diately  conclude  that  this  was  a  pledge  or  illustration  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  gloomy  penalty  of  sin,  the  deliverance  of  souls  from  the  subter- 
ranean prison,  and  their  admission  to  the  presence  of  God  beyond  the 
sky  ?  We  deem  this  an  impregnable  position.  Every  relevant  text  that 
we  consider  in  its  light  additionally  fortifies  it  by  the  striking  manner  in 
which  such  a  conception  fits,  fills,  and  explains  the  words.  To  justify 
these  interpretations,  and  to  sudtain  particular  features  of  the  doctrine 
which  they  express,  almost  any  amount  of  evidence  may  be  summoned 
from  the  writings  both  of  the  most  authoritative  and  of  the  simplest 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  beginning  with  Justin  Martyr,^  philosopher  of 
Keapolis,  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  ending  with  John  Ho- 
bart,^  Bishop  of  New  York,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  refrain  from  adducing  the  throng  of  such  authorities  here,  because 
they  will  be  more  appropriately  brought  forward  in  future  chapters. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  observe  that  the  essential  point  of  difference 
distinguishing  our  exposition  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  com- 
position in  review,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  Calvinistio  interpretation 
of  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  Unitarian  explanation  of  it,  is 
this.  Calvinism  says  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  his  vicarious  pains, 
appeased  the  wrath  of  God,  satisfied  the  claims  of  justice,  and  purchased 
the  salvation  of  souls  from  an  agonizing  and  endless  hell.  Unitarianism 
■ays  that  Christ,  by  his  teachings,  spirit,  life,  and  miracles,  revealed  the 
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character  of  the  Father,  Bet  an  example  tot  man,  ga*e  certainty  to  gre* 
truths,  and  exert«d  moral  influences  to  regeneral*  men,  redeom  thei 
from  sin,  and  fit  them  for  the  blessed  kingdom  of  immoTt&litj.  W 
understand  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  really  to  say — i 
lubtraction  fiom  what  the  Calvinist,  in  addition  to  what  the  Unitariai 
says — that  Christ,  by  his  resnrrection  from  the  tyrannous  realm  of  deatl 
and  ascent  into  the  unbarred  heaveh,  demonstrated  the  fact  that  Got 
in  his  sovereign  gra«e,  in  his  free  and  wondrous  love,  would  forgive  mai 
kind  their  sins,  remove  the  ancient  penalty  of  transgression,  no  mor 
dooming  their  disembodied  spirits  to  the  noiseless  and  everlasting  glooi 
of  the  undei^world,  but  admitting  them  to  his  own  presence,  above  th 
firmamental  floor,  where  the  beams  of  his  chambers  are  Itud,  and  whei 
be  reigneth  forever,  covered  with  light  as  with  a  garment. 


CHAPTER  III. 

VOCTBINE  OF  A   FUTURE   LIFE  IN   THE  AFOCAI.YPBK. 

BeroRE  attempting  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  contained  i 
the  Apocalypse,  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  what  is  container 
relating  to  this  subject,  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  an' 
the  (so-called)  Second  Epbtle  of  Peter. 

The  references  made  by  James  to  the  group  of  points  included  undc 
tbe  general  theme  of  the  Future  Life  are  so  few  and  indirect,  or  vagui 
that  it  is  impossible  to  construct  any  thing  like  a  complete  doctrine  froi 
them,  save  by  somewhat  arbitrary  and  uncertain  suppositions.  His  pui 
pose  in  writing,  evidently,  was  practical  exhortation,  not  dogmatic  ir 
struction.  His  epistle  contains  no  expository  outline  of  a  system ;  but  i 
has  allusions  and  hints  which  plainly  imply  some  partial  vicivs  belongin 
to  a  system,  while  the  other  parts  of  it  are  left  obscure.  He  says  tba 
"evil  desire  brings  forth  sin,  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  brings  torti 
death."  But  whether  he  intended  this  text  as  a  moral  metaphor  to  cor 
vey  a  spiritual  meaning,  or  as  a  hteral  statement  of  a  physical  fact,  or  ■ 
a  comprehensive  enunciation  including  both  these  ideas,  there  is  nothin, 
in  the  context  positively  to  determine.  He  ofi'ers  not  the  faintest  clei 
to  his  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Chrisl 
He  uses  the  word  for  the  Jewish  hell  but  once,  and  then,  undeniably,  ii 
a  figurative  sense,  saying  that  a  "  curbless  and  defiling  tongue  b  s«t  o< 
fire  of  Gehenna,"  He  appears  to  adopt  tbe  common  notion  of  his  con 
temporary  countrymen  in  regard  to  demoniacal  ezistenoea,  when  he  d< 
clares  that  "  the  devils  believe  there  is  one  God,  and  tremble,"  and  whei 
he  exclaims,  "  Beust  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you."    He  insists  oi 
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the  neceBsity  of  a  fkith  that  evinces  itself  in  good  works  and  in  all  the 
virtues,  as  the  means  of  acceptance  with  God.  He  compares-  life  to  a 
vanishing  vapor,  denounces  terribly  the  wicked  and  dissolate  rich  men 
who  wanton  in  crimes  and  oppress  the  poor.  Then  he  calls  on  the  suf- 
fering brethren  to  be  patient  under  their  afflictions  "  until  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  ;*'  to  abstain  from  oaths,  be  fervent  in  prayer,  and  establish 
their  hearts,  "  for  the  eoming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh."  "  Grudge  not 
one  against  another j  brethren,  lest  ye  be  condemned :  behold,  the  Judge 
Btandeth  before  the  door."  Here  the  return  of  Christ,  to  finish  his  work» 
sit  in  judgment,  accept  some,  and  reject  others,  is  clearly  implied.  And 
if  James  held  this  element  of  the  general  scheme  of  eschatology  held 
by  the  other  apostles  as  shown  in  their  epistles^  it  is  altogether  pro- 
bable that  he  also  embraced  the  rest  of  that  scheme.  There  are  no 
means  of  definitely  ascertaining  whether  he  did  or  did  not;  though, 
according  to  a  very  learned  and  acute  theo\ogian,  another  fundamental 
part  of  that  general  system  of  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  verse  of 
the  epistle,  where  James  says  that  **  he  who  converts  a  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  ways  shall  save  a  soul  from  death  and  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins."  Bretschneider  thinks  that  saving  a  soul  from  death  here  means 
rescuing  it  from  a  descent  into  the  under-world,  the  word  death  being 
often  used  in  the  New  Testament — as  by  the  Rabbins — ^to-  denote  the 
subterranean  abode  of  the  dead.^  This  interpretation  may  seem  forced 
to  an  unlearned  reader,  who  examines  the  text  for  personal  profit,  but 
will  not  seem  at  all  improbable  to  one  who,  to  learn  its  historic  meaning, 
reads  the  text  in  the  lighted  foreground  of  a  mind  over  whose  back* 
ground  lies  a  fitly-arranged  knowledge  of  all  the  materials  requisite  for 
an  adequate  criticism.    For  such  a  man  was  Bretschneider  himself. 

The  eschatoiogical  implications  and  references  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude 
are  of  pretty  much  the  same  character  and  extent  as  those  which  we 
have  just  considered.  A  thorough  study  and  analysis  of  this  brief  docu- 
ment will  show  that  it  may  be  fairly  divided  into  three  heads  and  be 
regarded  as  having  three  objects.  First,  the  writer  exhorts  his  readers 
**  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  '*  to  re- 
member the  words  of  Christ's  apostles,"  "  to  keep  themselves  in  the  love 
of  God,  looking  for  eternal  life."  He  desires  to  stir  them  up  to  diligence 
in  efTorts  to  preserve  their  doctrinal  purity  and  their  personal  virtue. 
Secondly,  he  warns  them  of  the  fearful  danger  of  depravity,  pride,  and 
lasciviousness.  This  warning  he  enforces  by  several  examples  of  the 
terrible  judgments  of  God  on  the  rebellious  and  wicked  in  other  times. 
Among  these  instances  is  the  case  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  eternally 
destroyed  by  a- storm  of  fire  for  their  uncleanness ;  also  the  example  of 
the  fallen  angels,  '*  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  proper 
habitation,  and  are  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  and  darkness  unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day."    The  writer  here  adopts  the  doctrine  of 
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&llen  ongels,  ond  the  connected  views,  as  then  commonly  received  amoiif 
the  Jens.  Thia  doctrine  is  not  of  Christian  origin,  but  was  drawn  Tron 
Persian  and  other  Oriental  sources,  as  is  abundantly  shown,  with  details 
in  almost  every  history  of  Jewish  opinions,  in  almost  every  Biblical  com 
mentAry.'  In  thb  connection  Jude  cites  a  legend  from  an  apocrypha 
book,  called  the  "Ascension  of  Moses,"  of  which  Origen  gives  an  ac 
count.'  The  substance  of  the  tradition  is,  that,  at  the  decease  of  Hoses 
llichael  and  Satan  contended  whether  the  body  should  be  given  over  U 
death  or  be  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  appositeness  of  this  allusion  is 
that, while  in  this  strife  the  archangel  dared  not  rail  against  Satan,  yet  thi 
wicked  men  whom  Jude  is  denouncing  do  not  hesitate  to  blaspheme  th< 
angels  and  to  speak  evil  of  the  things  which  they  know  not.  "Wot 
unto  such  ungodly  men ;  gluttonous  spots,  dewless  clouds,  fruitless  tree 
plucked  up  and  twice  dead,  they  are  ordained  to  condemnation.' 
Thirdly,  the  epbtie  announces  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  in  the  lasi 
time,  to  establish  hie  tribunal.  The  Prophecy  of  Enoch — an  apocrypha 
book,  recovered  during  the  present  century — is  quoted  as  saying,  "  Behold 
the  Ijord  cometh,  with  ten  thous^d  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgmeni 
upon  all,  and  to  convict  the  ungodly  of  their  ungodly  deeds."*  Jude 
then,  anticipated  the  return  of  the  Lord,  at  "  the  judgment  of  the  greai 
day,"  to  judge  the  world ;  considered  the  under-world,  or  abode  of  tht 
dead,  not  as  a  region  of  (ire,  but  a  place  of  imprisoning  gloom,  nliereii 
*'  to  defiled  and  blaspheming  dreamers  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  dark 
ness  forever ;"  thought  it  imminently  necessary  for  men  to  be  diligent  ir 
striving  to  secure  their  salvation,  because  "all  sensual  mockers,  no 
having  the  spirit,  but  walking  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts,"  would  bt 
lost.  He  probably  expected  that,  when  all  free  contingencies  were  pas 
and  Christ  had  pronounced  sentence,  the  condemned  would  be  doomec 
eternally  into  the  black  abyss,  and  the  accepted  would  rise  into  the  im 
mortal  glory  of  heaven.  He  closes  bis  letter  with  these  significan' 
words,  which  plainly  imply  much  of  what  we  have  just  been  settiiij 
forth : — "  Everlasting  honor  and  power,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
be  unto  God,  who  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling  and  to  present  yot 
faultless  before  the  face  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy."* 

The  first  chapter  of  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  not  occu 
pied  with  theological  propositions,  but  with  historical,  ethical,  and  prac 
tical  statements  and  exhortations.  These  are,  indeed,  of  such  a  charac 
ter,  and  so  expressed,  that  they  clearly  presuppose  certain  opinions  ir 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  First,  he  evidently  believed  that  a  merciful 
aud  holy  message  had  been  sent  from  God  to  men  by  Jesus  Christ 
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whereby  are  giyen  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises/' 
The  substance  of  these  promises  was  "  a  call  to  escape  the  corruption  of 
the  world,  and  enter  into  glory  and  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature.'' 
By  partaking  of  the  Divine  nature,  we  understand  the  writer  to  mean 
entering  the  Divine  abode  and  condition,  ascending  into  the  safe  and 
eternal  joy  of  the  celestial  prerogatives.  That  the  author  here  denotes 
heaven  by  the  term  glory^  as  the  other  New  Testament  writers  frequently 
do,  appears  distinctly  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  verses  of  the 
chapter,  where,  referring  to  the  incident  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  he  de- 
clares, "  There  came  a  voice  from  the  excellent  glonff  saying,  '  This  is  my 
beloved  Son ;'  and  this  voice,  which  came  from  heaven,  we  heard." 
Secondly,  our  author  regarded  this  glorious  promise  as  contingent  on  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions.  It  was  to  be  realized  by  means  of 
**  faith,  courage,  knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godliness,  kindness, 
and  love."  "He  that  hath  these  things  shall  never  fall,"  "but  an 
entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  him  abundantly  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ."  The  writer  furnishes 
us  no  clew  to  his  idea  of  the  particular  part  performed  by  Christ  in 
our  salvation.  He  says  not  a  word  concerning  the  sufferings  or  death 
of  the  Savior ;  and  the  extremely  scanty  and  indefinite  allusions  made 
to  the  relation  in  which  Christ  was  supposed  to  stand  between  God 
and  men,  and  the  redemption  and  reconciliation  of  men  with  God,  do 
not  enable  us  to  draw  any  dogmatic  conclusions.  He  speaks  of  "false 
teachers,  who  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord 
that  bought  them."  But  whether  by  this  last  phrase  he  means  to  imply 
a  ransom  of  imprisoned  souls  from  the  under-world  by  Christ's  descent 
thither  and  victory  over  its  powers,  or  a  purchased  exemption  of  sinners 
from  their  merited  doom  by  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ's  death,  or 
a  practical  regenerative  redemption  of  disciples  from  their  sins  by  the 
moral  influences  of  his  mission,  his  teachings,  example,  and  character, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  epistle  clearly  to  decide ;  though,  forming  our 
judgment  by  the  aid  of  other  sources  of  information,  we  should  conclude 
in  favor  of  the  first  of  these  three  conceptions  as  most  probably  express- 
ing the  writer's  thought. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  epistle  is  almost  an  exact  parallel  with  the 
Epiatle  of  Jude:  in  many  verses  it  is  the  same,  word  for  word.  It 
threatens  "unclean,  self-willed,  ux\just,  and  blaspheming  men,"  that 
they  shall  "  be  reserved  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  to  be  punished."  It 
warns  such  x)er8ons  by  citing  the  example  of  the  rebellious  "  angels,  who 
were  thrust  down  into  Tartarus,  and  fastened  in  chains  of  darkness  until 
the  judgment."  It  speaks  of  "  cursed  children,  to  whom  is  reserved  the 
mist  of  darkness  forever."  Herein,  plainly  enough,  is  betrayed  the  com- 
mon notion  of  the  Jews  of  that  time, — ^the  conception  of  a  dismal  under- 
world, containing  the  evil  angels  of  the  Persian  theology,  and  where 
the  wicked  were  to  be  remanded  after  judgment  and  eternally  im- 
prisoned. 
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The  third  and  lait  chapter  is  taken  up  with  the  doctrine  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  "  Be  mindnil  of  the  words  of  the  prophets  and  spas 
lies,  knowing  this  Urat,  that  in  the  last  dajs  there  shall  be  scofitrs,  wIk 
will  saj, '  WheVe  is  the  promise  of  his  oomingt  for  since  the  fathers  fel 
flsleep  all  things  continue  os  from  the  beginning.' "  The  writer  meeti 
this  skeptical  assertion  with  denial,  and  points  to  the  Deluge,  "wherebj 
the  world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed  with  water,  perished."  Uii 
ailment  is,  the  world  was  thus  destroyed  once,  therefore  it  may  be  de 
atroyed  again.  He  then  goes  on  to  assert  positively — relying  for  author 
ity  on  old  traditions  and  current  dogmas — that  "  the  heavens  and  th« 
earth  which  are  now  are  kept  by  the  word  of  God  in  store  to  be  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  perdition  of  ungodly  men  shall 
be  sealed."  "  The  delay  of  the  Lord  to  fulfil  his  promise  is  not  from 
procrastination,  but  from  his  long-saflfering  who  is  not  willing  that  anj 
should  periith."  He  waits  "  that  alt  may  come  to  repeDtance."  But  hit 
patienoe  will  end,  and  "the  day  of  Qod  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night 
when  the  heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  pass  away  with  a  crash,  and  the 
elements  melt  with  fervent  heat."  There  are  two  ways  In  which  tbcM 
declarations  tuay  be  explained, — though  in  either  case  the  events  the] 
refer  to  are  to  occur  in  <»nnoelion  with  the  phyEOcal  reappearance  of 
Christ.  First,  they  may  be  taken  in  a  highly-figuratiTe  sense,  as  meao' 
ing  the  moral  overthrow  of  evil  and  the  establishment  of  rtghteousnea 
in  the  world.  Similar  expressions  were  often  used  thus  by  the  ancient 
Hebrew  prophets,  who  describe  the  triumphs  of  Israel  and  the  destruo 
tion  of  their  enemies,  the  Edomites  or  the  Assyrians,  by  the  interposition 
of  Jehovah's  arm,  in  such  phrases  as  these.  "  The  mountains  melt,  th4 
valleys  cleave  asunder  like  was  before  a  fire,  tike  waters  poured  over  i 
precipice."  "The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  like  a  scroll,  all  their  hosb 
shall  melt  away  and  fall  down ;  for  Jehovah  holdetb  a  great  slaughter  in 
the  land  of  Edoni :  her  streams  shall  he  turned  into  pit«h,  and  her  dull 
into  brimstone,  and  her  whole  land  shall  become  burning  piteh."  Th( 
suppreesion  of  Satan's  power  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Messiah's  kingdon: 
might,  according  to  the  prophetic  idiom,  be  expressed  in  awful  imaga 
of  fire  and  woe,  the  destruction  of  the  old,  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
heaven  and  earth.  But,  secondly,  this  phraseology,  as  used  by  the  write] 
of  the  epistle  before  us,  may  have  a  literal  significance, — may  have  been 
intended  to  predict  strictly  that  the  world  shall  be  burned  and  purged  bj 
fire  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  That  such  a  catastrophe  would 
take  place  in  the  last  day,  or  occurred  periodically,  wh  notoriously  the 
doctrine  of  the  Persians  and  of  the  Stoics.'  For  our  own  part,  we  arc 
convinced  that  the  latter  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  writer.  This  seemi 
to  be  shown  alike  by  the  connection  of  hie  argtmient,  by  the  prosaic  lit» 
rality  of  detail  with  which  he  speaks,  and  by  the  earnest  exhortations  he 
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immediatelj  basee  on  the  declaration  he  haa  made.  He  reasons  that, 
ainoe  4^e  world,  was  destroyed  once  by  water,  it  may  be  again  by  fire. 
The  deluge  he  certainly  regarded  as  4iteral :  was  not,  then,  in  his  concep- 
tion, the  fire,  too,  literal ?  He  says,  with  calm,  prosaic  precision,  "The 
earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up.  Seeing,  then, 
that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye 
to  be  in  all  holiness,  looking  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and 
striving  that  ye  may  be  found  by  him  in  peace,  without  spot,  and  blame- 
less V  We  do  not  suppose  this  writei;  expected  the  annihilation  of  the 
physical  creation,  but  only  that  the  fire  would  destroy  all  unransomed 
ereatnres  from  its  surface,  and  t&oroughly  purify  its  frame,  and  make  it 
clean  and  fit  for  a  new  race  of  sinless  and  immortal  men. 

^  Tean  shall  not  break  firam  tb«lr  ftill  soaroe, 

Nor  Anguish  stray  fimm  her  Tartarean  den,  ^ 

The  golden  years  maintain  a  course 

Not  undlyersifled,  though  smooth  and  eTen, 
Ve  not  be  mock'd  with  glimpse  and  shadow  then, 
Bright  seraphs  mix  fluniliarly  with  men,  .    . 

And  earth  and  sky  compose  a  universal  hearen/' 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  last  book  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament,— ^that  book  which,  in  the  words  of  Lttcke,  *'  lies  like  a  Sphinx  at 
the  lofty  outgate  of  the  Bible."  There  are  three  modes  of  interpreting  the 
Apocalypse,  each  of  which  has  had  numerous  and  distinguished  advocates. 
First,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  congeries  of  inspired  prophecies, — a  scenic 
unfolding,  with  infallible  foresight,  of  the  chief  events  of  Cliristian  history 
from  the  first  century  till  now,  and  onwards.  This  view  the  combined  effect 
of  the  facts  in  the  case  and  of  all  the  just  considerations  appropriate  to 
the  subject  compels  us  to  reject.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  it ;  the 
application  of  it  is  crowded  with  egregious  follies  and  absurdities.  We 
thus  simply  state  the  result  of  our  best  investigation  and  judgment,  for 
there  is  no  space  here  to  discuss  it  in  detail.  Secondly,  the  book  may  be 
taken  as  a  symbolic  exhibition  of  the  transitional  crises,  exposures, 
struggles,  and  triumphs  of  the  individual  soul,  a  description  of  personal 
experience,  a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian  in  a  hostile  world. 
The  contents  of  it  can  be  made  to  answer  to  such  a  characterization  only 
by  the  determined  exercise  of  an  unrestrained  fancy,  or  by  the  theory 
of  a  double  sense,  as  the  Swedenborgians  expound  it.  This  method  of 
interpreting  the  Revelation  is  adopted,>not  by  scholarly  thinkers,  who, 
by  the  light  of  learning  and  common  sense,  seek  to  discern  what  the 
writer  meant  to  express,  but  by  those  persons  who  go  to  the  obscure 
doonnlent,  with  traditionc^I  superstition  and  lawless  imaginations,,  to  see 
what  lessons  they  can  find  there  for  their,  experimental  guidance  and 
edification. .  We  suppose  that  every  intelligent  and  informed  student 
who  has  examined  the  subject  with  candid. independence  holds  it  as 
an  exegetical  axiom  that  the  Apocalypse  is  neither  a  pure  prophecy, 
biasing  full  illumination  from  Patmos  along  the  track  of  the  coming 
centuries,  nor  an  exhaustive  vision  of  the  experience  of  the  faithful 
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Christian  disciple.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  third  and,  u  we  thiak 
the  correct  mode  of  considering  thiB  remarkable  work.  It  is  an  out 
burst  fVom  the  commingled  and  eeettiing  mass  of  opinions,  persecutions 
hopes,  general  experience,  and  expectation  of  the  time  when  it  wai 
written.  This  is  the  view  which  would  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  o1 
an  impartial  student  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  contem 
plating  the  fervid  faith,  suiTering,  lowering  elements,  and  thick-cominj 
events  of  Ihe  apostolic  age.  It  also  strikingly  corresponds  with  nume 
roua  express  statements  and  with  the  whole  obvious  spirit  and  plan  of  th( 
work ;  for  its  descriptions  and  appeals  have  the  vivid  colors,  the  thrill' 
ing  tones,  the  significantly-detailed  allusions  to  experiences  and  opi 
nions  and  anticipations  notoriously  existing  at  the  time,  which  belong  tc 
present  or  immediately-impending  scenes.  This  way  of  considering  th( 
Apocalypse  likewise  enables  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  early  Jewish- 
Christian  doctrines,  legends,  and  hopes,  to  explain  clearly  a  large  num- 
ber  of  passages  in  it  whose  obscurity  has  pumled  many  a  commentator. 
We  should  be  glad  to  give  various  illustrations  of  this,  if  our  limits  did 
not  confine  us  strictly  to  the  one  class  of  texts  belonging  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life.  Furthermore,  nearly  all  the  most  gifted  critics,  such  ai 
Ewold,  fileek,  LUcke,  De  Wette, — those  whose  words  on  such  matters  m 
these  are  weightiest, — now  agree  in  concluding  that  the  Revelation  of 
John  was  a  product  springing  out  of  the  intense  Jewish -Christian  belief 
and  experience  of  the  age,  and  referring,  in  its  dramatic  scenery  and 
predictions,  to  occurrences  supposed  to  be  then  transpiring  or  very  close 
at  band.  Finally,  this  view  in  regard  to  tbe  Apocalypse  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  a  comparison  of  that  production  with  tbe  several  other  worki 
similar  to  it  in  character  and  nearly  contemporaneous  in  origin.  These 
apocryphal  productions  were  written  or  compiled — according  to  the 
pretty  genera!  agreement  of  the  great  scholars  who  have  criticized  them 
— somewhere  between  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before,  and  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  afler,  Christ.  We  merely  propose  here,  in 
the  briefest  manner,  to  indicate  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  contained  in 
them,  09  sn  introduction  to  an  exposition  of  ttaat  contained  in  the  Net* 
Testament  Apocalypse. 

In  the  Testame!<t  or  thk  Twxlve  Fatriarcos  it  is  written  that  "tba 
under-world  shall  be  spoiled  through  the  death  of  the  Host  Exalted.''' 
Again,  we  read,  "  Tbe  Lord  shall  make  battle  against  the  devil,  and 
conquer  him,  and  rescue  from  him  the  captive  souls  of  the  righteona. 
The  Just  shall  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Lord  shall  reign  himself 
and  every  one  that  believes  in  him  shall  reign  in  truth  in  the  heaTena.'** 
Farther  on  the  writer  says  of  the  Lord,  after  giving  an  account  of  his 
crucifixion, "  He  shall  rise  up  from  the  undei^world  and  ascend  into 
heaven."'     These  extracts  seem  to  imply  the  common  doctrine  of  that 
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time,  that  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world,  freed  the  captive 
lunts,  and  rose  into  heaven,  and  would  soon  return  to  establish  hii  throne 
in  Jerusalem,  to  reign  there  for  a  time  with  his  accepted  followers. 

The  ForiiTK  Book  or  Gesa  contains  scattered  declarations  and  hintii 
of  the  same  nature.'*  It  describes  a  vision  of  the  Messiah,  on  Mount 
Zion.  distributing  crowns  to  those  confessors  of  his  name  who  had  died 
in  tlieir  fidelity."  The  world  is  said  to  be  full  of  sorrows  and  oppres- 
sions; and  as  the  souls  of  the  just  ask  when  the  harvest  shall  come,"  for 
the  good  to  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked  to  be  punished,  they  are  told 
thftt  the  day  of  liberation  is  not  far  distant,  though  terrible  trials  and 
scourges  must  yet  precede  it.  "  My  Son  Jesus  shall  be  revealed."  "  My 
Son  the  Christ  shall  die ;  and  then  a  new  age  shall  come,  the  earth  shall 
giv«  up  the  dead,  sinners  shall  be  plunged  into  the  bottomless  abyss,  and 
Paradise  shall  appear  in  all  its  glory.""  The  "  Son  of  God  will  come  and 
consume  his  enemies  with  fire;  but  the  elect  will  be' protected  and  mode 
happy."" 

The  Ascension  op  Isaiah  is  principally  occupied  with  an  account  ^f 
the  nature  of  the  soul  of  that  prophet  through  the  seven  heavens,  and 
of  what  he  there  saw  and  ieamed.  It  describes  the  descent  of  Christ, 
the  beloved  Son  of  God,  through  all  the  heavens,  to  the  earth;  his  death; 
his  resurrection  after  three  days;  his  victory  over  Satan  and  his  angels; 
who  dwell  in  the  welkin  or  higher  region  of  the  oir;  and  his  return  to 
the  right  hand  of  God."  It  predicts  great  apostasy  and  sin  among  the 
disciples  of  the  apostles,  and  much  dissension  respecting  the  nearness 
of  the  second  adventof  Christ."  It  emphatically  declares  that  "Christ 
shall  come  with  his  angels,  and  shall  drag  Satan  and  his  powers  into 
Gehenna.  Then  all  the  saints  shall  descend  from  heaven  in  their  heavenly 
clothing,  and  dwelt  in  this  world;  while  the  saints  who  had  not  died 
shall  be  similarly  clothed,  and  after  a  time  leave  their  bodies  here,  tliat 
they  may  assume  their  station  in  heaven.  The  general  resurrection  and 
judgment  will  follow,  when  thfe  ungodly  will  be  devoured  by  fire.""  Thtf 
author — aa  Gesenius,  with  almost  all  the  restof  the  critics,  says — was  un- 
questionably a  Jewish  Christian,  and  his  principal  design  was  to  set  forth 
the  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  glorious  triumph  of  the  saints 
that  would  follow  with  the  condign  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

The  first  book  of  the  Sibtllinb  Oiaclbs  contains  a  statement  that  in 
the  golden  age  the  souls  of  all  men  passed  peacefully  into  the  under- 
world, to  tarry  there  until  the  judgment;  a  prediction  of  a  future 
Uessiah ;  and  an  account  of  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  The 
•econd  book  begins  with  a  description  of  the  horrors  that  will  precede 
the  last  time,  threats  against  the  persecuting  tyrants,  and  promises  to 
the  faithful, — especially  to  the  martyrs, — and  closes  with 

>0  ?«  Ibv  atvtnct  of  it  ^¥Dii  Jn  Hctkm  YLl>f  StUHft^i  ColDlaeDUrj  oa  tba  ApucnljpBe. 
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the  general  judgment,  when  Elijah  ehall  come  jW>h)  hesTeni  consuming 
Haniea  break  out,  oJl  souU  be  summoned  to  tb«  tribunal  of  God  at  «iioM 
right  hand  Christ  will  ait,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  be  raisad,  the  righteom 
be  purified,  and  the  wicked  be  plunged  into  final  ruin. 

The  fundamental  thought  Hid  aim  of  the  apocryphal  Book  or  Enoci 
are  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world,  the  encouragement 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  warning  of  their  opprcBsors  by  declarations  ol 
approaching  deliverance  to  those  and  vengeance  to  these.  This  is  trans 
parent  at  frequent  intervals  through  the  whole  book.''  "Ye  righteous 
wait  with  patient  hope;  your  cries  have  cried  for  judgment,  and  it  shal 
come,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  shall  be  opened  to  you."  "Woe  to  you 
powerful  oppressors,  (also  witnesses]  for  you  shall  suddenly  perish.' 
"  The  voices  of  slain  saints  accusing  their  murderers,  the  oppressors  o: 
their  brethren,  reach  to  heaven  with  interceding  cries  for  swift  justice."' 
When  tliat  justice  comes,  "  the  horse  shall  wade  up  to  his  breast,  ant 
the  chariot  shall  sink  to  its  axle,  in  the  blood  of  sinners.'"*  The  autho 
teaches  that  the  souls  of  men  at  death  go  into  the  under-world,  "  a  plao 
deep  and  dark,  where  all  souls  shall  be  collected ;"  "  where  they  shal 
renuun  in  darkness  till  the  day  of  judgment," — the  spirits  of  thi 
righteous  being  in  peace  and  joy,  separated  from  the  tormented  spirit 
of  the  wicked,  who  have  spumed  the  Uessioh  and  persecuted  hia  dii 
ciples.''  A  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand.  "  Behold,  he  cometb,  with  tei 
thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  Judgment."  Then  the  righteous  shal 
rise  from  the  under-world,  be  approved,  become  as  angels,  and  ascend  ti 
heaven.  But  the  wicked  shall  not  rise :  they  remain  imprisoned  belo< 
forever.''  The  angels  descend  to  earth  to  dwell  with  men,  and  the  saint 
ascend  to  heaven  to  dwell  with  angels.'*  "  From  beginning  to  end,  lik 
the  Apocalypse,  the  book  is  filled,"  says  Professor  Stuart,  (and  the  moe 
careless  reader  must  remark  it,)  "with  threats  for  the  wicked  persecutor 
and  consolations  for  the  suffering  pious."  A  great  number  of  remorkabl 
correspondences  between  passages  in  this  book  and  passages  in  the  Apoci 
lypse  solicit  a  notice  wiiich  our  present  single  olyect  will  not  allow  us  t 
give  them  here.  An  under-world  divided  into  two  parts,  a  happy  for  thi 
good,  a  wretched  for  the  bad ;  temporary  woes  prevailing  on  the  cttrih 
the  speedy  advent  of  Christ  for  a  vindication  of  his  power  and  his  sec 
vants ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  the  final  translation  of  the  accepte< 
into  heaven,  and  the  hopeless  dooming  of  the  r^ected  into  the  abysa,- 
these  are  the  features  in  the  book  before  us  which  we  are  now  to  re 
member. 

There  is  one  other  extant  apocryphal  book  whose  contents  are  strictl; 
appropriate  to  the  subject  we  have  in  hand, — namely,  the  Aroc&Lrrs 

u  Book  at  Bnacli,  tnuliM  Into  XnsUdi  l>r  I:r.  K.  lainm    tt  JHtloslwlr  the  Mlswts 
pUen:  1. 1-S:  1IL7;  »•.  13:  Hi.  IS:  Uli.  11,  ISi  icK.i  in.;  dr. 
»lbid.cip.li.»-ll',  iill.fr-3:  ilTll.1-1.  »IbU.i»p.nTiU.l. 

"lUd.OM.  S-«.  IG.IC;  III).  S- J.  11-11:  ciLtidiLS. 
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JoHtr."  It  claimB  to  be  the  nork  of  the  Apoatle  John  himself.  It 
ifiaenta  John  as  going  to  Mount  Tabor  after  the  wcension  of  Christ, 
i  there  praying  that  it  may  be  revealed  to  him  when  the  eecond  coming 
Christ  will  occur,  and  what  will  he  the  oonsequencea  of  it.  In  answer 
his  request,  a  long  and  minute  disclosure  is  made.  The  substance 
it  is,  that,  after  famines  and  woes.  Antichrist  will  appear  and  reign, 
ee  jeara.  Then  Enoch  and  Elijah  will  cOme  to  expose  him ;  but  they 
I  die,  and  all  men  with  (hem.  The  earth  will  be  purified  with  fire,- 
dead  will  rise,  Christ  will  descend  in  pomp,  with  myriads  of  angels, 
I  the  judgment  will  follow.  The  spirits  of  Antichrist  will  be  hurled 
)  a  gulf  of  outer  darkness,  so  deep  that  a  heavy  stone  would  not 
Qge  to  the  bottom  in  three  years.  Unbelievers,  sinners,  hypocrites, 
I  be  cast  into  the  under-world;  while  tme  Christians  are  placed  at  the 
it  hand  of  Christ,  all  radiant  with  glory.  The  good  and  accepted  will 
n  dwell  in  an  earthly  paradise,  with  angels,  and  be  free  fr<nii  all 
I*. 

0  addition  to  these  still  extant  Apocalypses,  we  have  references  in' 
works  of  the  Fathers  to  a  great  many  others  long  since  perished ; 
ecially  the  Apocalypses  of  Adam,  Abraham,  Hoses,  Elijah,  Hystaspes, 
il,  Peter,  Thomas,  Cerinthus,  and  Stephen.  So  far  as  we  have  any 
r,  by  preserved  quotations  or  otherwise,  to  the  contents  of  the»e  lost' 
ductions,  they  seem  to  have  been  much  occupied  with  the  topics  of' 
avenging  and  redeeming  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the  final  judgment 
nonkind,  the  supernal  and  subterranean  localities,  the  resurrection 
,he  dead,  the  inauguration  of  an  earthly  paradise,  the  condemnation 
.he  reprobate  to  the  abyss  beneath,  the  translation  of  the  elect  to  the 
elic  realm  on  high.  These  works,  all  taken  together,  were  pitunly  the- 
pring  of  the  mingled  mass  of  glowing  faiths,  sulToringa,  fears,  and 
lei,  of  the  age  they  belonged  to.  An  acquaintance  with  them  will 
p  UB  to-appreciat«  and  explain  many  things  in  our  somewhat  kindred 
V  TestAment  Apocalypse,  by  placing  us  partially  in  the  circumstances 
.  mental  attitude  of  the  writer  and  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written, 
he  Penian-Jewish  and  Jewish-Christian  notiooN-  and  characteristios 
.he  Book  of  Revelation  are  marked  and  prevailing,  as  every  prepared 
ier  must  perceive.  The  threefold  division  of  the  universe  into  the 
ler  world  of  the  angels,  the  middle  world  of  men,  and  the  under-> 
Id  of  the  dead ;  the  keys  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  the  abode  of  Satan, 
accuser,  in  heaven;  his  revolt;  the  war  in  the  sky  between  hii 
iced  host  and  the  angelic  army  under  Michael,  and  the  thrusting 
rn  of  the  former;  the  banquet  of  birds  on  the  flesh  of  kings,  mighty 
1,  and  horses  ;  the  battle  of  Gog  and  Magog ;  the  tarrying  of  souls 
ler  the  altar  of  God;  the  temple  in  heaven  containing  the  ark  of  the 
enant,  and  the  scene  of  a  various  ritual  service ;  the  twelve  gates  of 
celestial  city  bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children 

■  S«  tlu  aliiuul  or  It  lInD  In  LCckt'i  ElDldt.  Ld  die  Oflbnbu'.  Jcb.,  dp.  1,  Kst.  It. 
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of  Israel,  and  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  walls  hftving  the  nunc*  < 
the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb ;  the  bodily  resurrection  and  g«neri 
judgment,  and  the  details  of  its  sequel, — all  these  doctrines  and  spec 
niens  of  imagery,  with  b  hundred  others,  carry  uS  at  once  into  the  Zem 
Avesto,  the  Talmud,  and  the  £bionitiah  dociunenta  of  the  earliest  Chri 
tians,  who  mixed  their  interpretations  of  the  mission  and  teaching  < 
Christ  nith  the  poetia  visions  of  Zoroaster  and  the  cabalistic  dogmatii 
of  the  Pharisees." 

It  is  astonishing  that  any  intelligent  person  can  perase  the  Apocalyp 
and  still  suppose  that  it  is  occupied  with  prophecies  of  remote  event 
evenU  to  transpire  successively  in  distant  ages  and  various  lands.  In 
mediateness,  imminency,  haxordous  urgency,  swiftness,  alarms,  ai 
written  all  over  the  book.  A  suspense,  frightfully  thrilling,  fills  it,  as 
the  world  were  holding  ita  breath  in  view  of  the  universal  crash  that  wi 
coming  with  electric  veloiuty.  Four  words  compose  the  key  to  tl 
Apocalypse: — Rescue,  Reward,  Overthrow,  Vengeance.  The  followers  < 
Chrbt  are  now  persecuted  and  slain  by  the  tyrannical  rulers  of  the  eartl 
Let  them  be  of  good  cheer;  they  shall  speedily  be  delivered.  The 
tyrants  shall  be  trampled  down  in  "  blood  flowing  up  to  the  borse-faridles, 
and  they  shall  reign  in  glory.  "  Here  is  the  faith  and  the  patience  < 
the  saints,"  trusting  that,  if  "  true  unto  death,  ihey  shall  have  a  crow 
of  life,"  and  "shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death,"  but  shall  soon  r 
joice  over  the  triumphant  establishment  of  the  Uessiab's  kingdom  an 
the  condign  puiiishment  of  his  enemies  who  are  now  ^'making  thee 
selves  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  mar^rs  of  Jeeus."  The  Beast,  d 
scribed  in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  is  unquestionably  Nero;  and  this  fai 
shows  the  expected  immediateness  of  the  events  pictured  in  oonnectia 
with  the  rise  and  destruction  of  that  monstrous  despot.**  The  truth  ^ 
this  representation  is  sealed  by  the  very  first  verses  of  the  book,  indio 
ting  the  nature  of  its  contents  and  the  period  to  which  they  refer  :- 
"The  revelation  of  Jeaus  Christ,  which  Ood  gave  unto  him,  to  show  unl 
his  servants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass:  Blessed  are  tb< 
who  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy  and  keep  them;  fcv  the  time  is  i 

This  rescue  and  reward  of  the  fbithfiil,  this  overthrow  and  punishmei 
of  the  wicked,  were  to  beefiected  by  the  agency  of  a  unique  and  sublin 
personage,  who  was  expected  very  soon  to  appear,  with  an  army  of  ange 
ftvm  heaven,  for  this  purpose.  The  conception  of  the  nature,  rank,  an 
offices  of  Jesus  Christ  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  it 
Apocalypse  is  in  some  respects  but  obscurely  hinted  in  the  words  he  eo 
ploys ;  yet  the  relationship  of  those  words  to  other  and  fuller  sources  ( 
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fonn&tlon  in  the  cont«mponuieoiu  notioiii  of  his  countrymen  it  suoli 

to  give  UB  great  help  in  arriving  at  hii  ideas.  He  represents  Christ  ea 
itinct  from  and  subordinate  to  Qod.  He  makes  Christ  say,  "  To  him 
at  overoometh  I  will  give  power  over  the  natioiiB,  even  as  I  received 

my  Father."     He  characterizes  him  as  "the  beginning  of  the  creation 

God,"  and  describes  him  as  "  mounted  on  ft  white  horee,  leading  thS 
Mvenly  armies  to  war,  and  his  name  is  called  the  Logos  of  Ood."  These 
rms  evidently  correspond  to  the  phrases  in  the  introduction  to  the 
wpel  of  John,  and  in  the  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  where  are 
ifolded  some  portions  of  that  great  doctrine,  so  prevalent  among  the 
riy  Fathers,  which  waa  borrowed  and  adapted  by  them  from  tlie  Per- 
in  Honover,  tte  Hebrew  Wisdom,  and  the  Platonic  Logos."  "  In  (he 
ginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  with  Qod,  and  all  things 
ire  mad«  by  him;  .  .  .  and  the  Logos  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
long  UB.""     "God  of  our  fathers,  and  Lord  of  mercy,  *ho  hast  madci 

things  by  thy  Logos.""  "  Thine  almighty  Logos  leaped  down  from 
aven  from  his  royal  throne,  a  fierce  warrior,  into  the  midst  of  a  land 

destruction.""  Plainly  enough,  the  Apocalyptic  view  of  Christ  is 
sed  on  that  profound  Logos-doctrine  so  copiously  developed  in  the 
itinga  of  Pbilo  Jndreus  and  so  distinctly  endorsed  in  numerous  pasB' 
es  of  the  New  Testament.  First,  there  is  the  absolute'  God.  Next, 
ere  is  the  Logos,  the  first-begotten  Son  and  representative  image  of 
id,  the  instrumental  cause  of'  the  creation,  the  head  of  all  created 
ings.  This  Logos,  born  into  our  world  as  a  man,  is  Christ.  Around 
m  are  clustered  all  the  features  and  actions  that  compose  the  doctrine 

the  last  things.  The  vast  work  of  redemption  and  judgment  laid 
ion  ti'T"  has  in  part  been  already  executed,  and  in  part  remains  yet 

be  done. 

We  are  first  to  inquire,  then,  into  the  significanee  of  what  the  writer 

the  Apocalypse  supposes  has  already  been  efi^cted  by  Christ  in  his 
ktial  relations  between  God  and  men,  so  fitr  as  regards  the  general 
bject  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  A  few  brief  and  vague  but  com- 
ehensive  expressions  include  all  that  he  has  written  which  flimishes 

a  guide  to  his  thoughts  on  this  particular.  He  describes  Jesus,  wheil 
Ivanoed  to  his  native  supereminent  dignity  in  heftven,  as  the  "  Logc», 
7thed  ita  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood,"  and  also  as  "the  I^unb  that  waa 
tin,"  to  whom  the  ceWti^  throng  sing  a  new  song,  saying,  *'  Thou  host 
deemed  us  unto'  God  by  thy  blood."  Christ,  he  says,  "loved  us,  and 
■shed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood."  He  represents  the  risen 
ivior  OS  declaring,  "  I  am  he  that  livcth,  and  was  dead,  and,  behold,  ! 
n  Mive  for  evermore,  and  have  the  k^s  of  the  under^rorld  and  of 
•ath."  "Jesus  Christ,"  i^ain  he  writes,  "is  the  faithful  witness,  the 
It-begotten  frMn  the  dead."    What,  now,  is  the  re^  meaning  of  thesA 
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pregnant  phrosea  T  What  is  the  complete  doctrine  to  which  frngmentai 
references  are  here  made  T  We  are  confident  that  it  ie  this.  Mankind,  i 
consequence  of  sin,  were  alienated  from  God,  and  banished,  after  deati 
to  Hades,  the  subterranean  empire  of  shadows.  Christ,  leaving  h 
exalted  state  in  heaven,  was  born  into  the  world  as  a  messenger,  < 
"faithful  witness,"  of  surprising  grace  to  them  from  Ood,  and  died  th 
be  might  fulHI  his  mission  as  the  agent  of  their  redemption,  by  descen 
ing  into  the  great  prison'realm  of  the  dead,  and,  exerting  his  irresislib 
power,  return  thence  to  light  and  life,  and  ascend  into  heaven  as  tJ 
forerunner  and  pledge  of  the  deliverance  an(>  ascension  of  othei 
Uoses  Stuart,  commenting  on  the  clause  "first-begotten  from  the  dead 
■ays,  "  Christ  was  in  fact  the  first  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  rpsu 
rection  to  eternal  glory  and  he  was  constituted  the  leader  of  oil  wl 
should  afterwards  be  thus  raised  from  the  dead.""  All  who  hod  die 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Christ,  were  yet  in  the  under-world.  U 
since  his  triumphaut  subdual  of  its  power  and  return  to  heaven,  pc 
sessed  authority  over  it,  and  would  ere  long  summon  its  hosts  to  resu 
rection,  as  he  declares : — "  I  was  dead,  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  eve 
more,  and  have  the  keys  of  the  under-world."  The  figure  is  that  of 
conqueror,  who,  returning  from  a  captured  and  subdued  city,  bears  tl 
key  of  it  with  him,  a  trophy  of  his  triumph  and  a  pledge  of  its  subm: 
sion.  The  text  "Thou  hast  redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood" 
not  received  in  an  absolutely  literal  sense  by  any  theological  sect  whi 
ever.  The  severest  Calvinist  does  not  suppose  that  the  physical  blot 
shed  on  the  cross  is  meant  i  but  he  explains  it  as  denoting  the  atonii 
efficacy  of  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ.  But  this  interpretation 
as  forced  end  constructive  an  exposition  as  thoone  we  have  given,  and 
not  warranted  by  the  theological  opinions  of  the  apostolic  age,  which  d 
on  the  contrary,  support  and  necessitate  the  other.  The  direct  stateme 
is.  that  men  were  redeemed  unto  God  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  All  agr 
that  in  the  word  "blood"  is  wrapped  up  a  figurative  meaning.  Tl 
Calvinistic  dogma  makes  it  denote  the  satisfaction  of  the  law  of  retrib 
tive  justice  by  a  substitutional  anguish.  We  maintain  that  a  true  h 
torical  exegesis,  with  far  less  violence  to  the  use  of  language,  and  conui 
ently  with  known  contemporaneous  ideas,  makes  it  denote  the  dea 
of  Christ,  and  the  events  which  were  supposed  to  have  followed  I 
death,  namely,  fats  appearance  among  the  dead,  and  his  ascent  to  heave 
preparatory  to  their  ascent,  when  they  should  no  longer  be  exiled 
Hades,  but  should  dwell  with  God.  Out  of  an  abundance  of  illustrati 
authorities  we  will  cite  a  few. 

Augustine  describes  "  the  ancient  saints"  as  being  "  in  the  under-worl 
Ml  places  moat  remot«  from  the  tortures  of  the  impious,  waiting  f 
Christ's  blood  and  descent  to  deliver  them.""    Epiphanius  says,  "  Chri 
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IBS  tlic  fint  that  rose  from  the  under~world  to  heftren  from  the  time  of 
he  <Teation."*'  Lactantius  affirms,  "  Christ's  descent  into  the  under- 
rorld  and  ascent  into  heaven  were  necessary  to  give  man  the  hope  of  a 
icavenly  immortality. "••  Hilary  of  Poietiers  says,  "Clirist  went  down 
ito  Hades  for  tno  reasons :  first,  to  fulfil  the  law  imposed  on  mankind 
bat  every  soul  on  leaving  the  body  shall  descend  into  the  under-world, 
nd,  secondly,  to  preach  the  Christian  religion  to  the  dead.""  Chrysostom 
rrites,  "  When  the  Son  of  Ood  cometh,  the  earth  shall  bunt  open,  and 
11  the  men  that  ever  were  bom,  from  Adam's  birth  up  to  that  day,  shall 
ise  up  out  of  the  earth.""  IrenEeus  testifies,  "  I  have  heard  from  a 
ertain  presbyter,  who  heard  it  from  those  who  bod  seen  the  apostles  and 
eceived  their  instructions,  that  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world, 
nd  preached  the  gospel  and  his  own  advent  to  the  souls  there,  and  re- 
litted  the  sins  of  those  who  believed  on  him.""  Eusebius  records  that, 
after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  Thomas  sent  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  Seventy, 
»  Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa.  This  disciple  told  the  king  how  Ihat  Jesus, 
ftving  been  crucified,  descended  into  the  under-world,  and  burst  the 
ars  which  had  never  before  been  broken,  and  rose  again,  and  also 
■ised  with  himself  the  dead  that  had  slept  for  ages ;  and  how  he  de- 
[%nded  alono,  but  ascended  with  a  great  multitude  to  his  Father ;  and 
ow  he  was  about  to  come  again  to  Judge  the  living  and  the  dead."** 
'inally,  we  cite  the  following  undeniable  statement  from  Daill^'s  fiimous 
rork  on  the  "Right  Use  of  the  Fathers:"— "That  heaven  shall  not 
e  opened  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  day  of  judgment, 
-that  during  this  time  the  souls  of  all  men,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
re  shut  up  in  the  under-world, — was  held  by  Justin  Martyr,  Irenieus, 
'ertullian,  Augustine,  Origeii,  Lactantius,  Victorinus,  Ambrose,  Chrysos- 
om,  Theodoret,  (Ecumenius,  Aretas,  Prudentius,  Theophylact,  Bernard, 
nd  many  others,  as  is  confessed  by  all.  This  doctrine  is  literally  held 
y  the  whole  Greek  Church  at  the  present  day.  Nor  did  any  of  the 
.atins  expressly  deny  ony  port  of  it  until  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  the 
ear  of  our  LortI  1430."" 

In  view  of  these  quotations,  and  of  volumes  of  similar  ones  which 
night  bo  adduced,  we  submit  to  the  candid  reader  that  the  meaning 
□ost  probab.'y  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  when  he 
rrole  the  words  "redemption  by  the  Blood  of  Christ"  was  this, — the 
escue  certified  to  men  by  the  commissioned  power  and  devoted  self- 
acrifice  of  Christ  in  dying,  going  down  to  the  mighty  congregation  of 
he  dead,  proclaiming  good  tidings,  breaking  the  hopeless  bondage  of 
leath  and  Hades,  and  ascending  as  the  pioneer  of  a  new  way  to  God. 
f  before  liis  death  all  men  were  supposed  to  go  down  to  helpless  coa- 
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finement  in  the  under-world  on  iwcount  of  sin,  but  afler  his  re«urreotio 
the  promise  of  an  ascension  to  heaven  was  made  to  them  through  hi 
gospel  and  exemplification,  then  well  might  the  grateful  believers,  fixin 
their  hearts  on  his  willing  martyrdom  in  their  behalf^  exclaim,  "H 
loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  mad 
us  kings  and  priests  unto  God."  it  is  certtunly  far  more  nstural,  fe 
more  reasonable,  to  suppose  that  the  scriptural  phrase  "  the  blood  « 
Christ"  means  "the  death  of  Christ,"  nith  its  historical  consequence 
than  to  imagine  that.it  signifies  a  complicated  and  rayBterious  (cbeme  c 
sacerdotal  or  ethical  expiation, — especially  when  that  scheme  is  unrelate 
to  contemporaneous  opinion,  irreconcilable  with  mprality,  and  confesi 
edly  nowhere  plainly  stated  in  Scripture,  bu,t  a  matter  of  late  and  labo 
ious  construction  and  inference.  We  have  not  spoken  of  the  strict! 
moral  and  sutyeetive  mission  and  worli  of  Christ,  as  conceived  by  th 
author  of  the  Apocalypse, — bis  influences  to  cleanse  the  springs  of  chi 
ract«r,  purify  and  inspire  the  heart,  rectify  and  elevate  the  motives,  ri 
generate  and  sanctify  the  soul  and  the  life, — because  all  this  is  plain  an 
unquestioned.  But  he  also  believed  in  something  additional  to  tliis, — a 
ol^ective  function;  and  what  that  was  we  think  is  correctly  explains 

We  ore  next  to  inquire  more  immediately  into  the  closing  parts  of  th 
doctrine  of  the  last  things.  Christ  has  appeared,  declared  the  tidin) 
of  grace,  died,  visited  the  dead,  risen  victoriously,  and  gone  back  I 
heaven,  where  he  now  tarries.  Sut  there  remtun  many  things  for  hin 
OS  the  escbatological  King,  yet  to  do.  What  are  they  T  and  nhat  detai 
ore  connected  with  them  f  First  of  all,  he  is  soon  to  return  from  heavei 
visiting  the  earth  a  second  time.  The  first  chapter  of  the  book  begii 
.by  declaring  that  it  is  "a  revelation  of  things  which  must  shortly  com 
to  pass,"  and  "  blessed  is  he  that  readeth ;  for  the  time  is  at  hand."  Tb 
lost  chapter  is  full  of  such  repetitions  as  these:  "things  which  mustshorti 
bo  done;"  "Behold,  I  come  quickly ;"  "The  time  is  at  hand;"  "He  thi 
is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still,  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still; 
"Surely  I  come  quickly;"  "Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jeaus."  Herder  says,  i 
his  acute  and  eloquent  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  "  There  is  but  one  voi< 
in  it,  through  all  its  epistles,  seals,  trumpets,  signs,  and  plagues, — name!; 
Tas  Lord  is  comino  \"  The  souls  of  the  martyrs,  impatiently  woitinj 
under  the  altar,  the  completion  of  the  great  drama,  cry,  "  How  long. 
Lord,  dost  thou  delay  toavenge our  blood?"  and  they  are  told  that  "the 
shall  rest  only  for  a  little  season."  TertuUian  writes,  without  a  trace  < 
doubt,  "Is  not  Christ  quickly  to  come  from  heaven  with  a  quaking  of  th 
whole  luiverse,  with  a  shuddering  of  the  world,  amidst  the  waitings  of  a 
men  save  the  Christians  T"  The  Apocalyptic  seer  mokes  Christ  say, "  Bi 
hold,  I  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night:  biased  is  he  that  watchcth."  Accorr 
ingly,  "  a  sentinel  gazed  wherever  a  Christian  prayed,  and,  though  a 
the  watchmen  died  without  the  sight,"  the  expectation  lingered  for  cci 
turies.    The  Christians  of  the  New  Testament  time — to  borrow  the  wort 
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of  one  of  the  moat  competent- of  living  Bcholors — "carried  forward  to  the 
tccount  of  Christ  in  yenrs  to  come  the  TieionB  which  his  stay,  as  they  sup- 
posed, was  too  short  to  realize,  and  assigned  to  him  a  quick  return  to  finish 
irkat  was  yet  unfulfilled.  The  suffering,  the  scorn,  the  rejection  of  men, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  were  over  and  gone;  the  diadem,  the  clarion,  the 
iaeh  of  glory,  the  troop  of  angels,  were  ready  to  buret  upon  the  wOrld, 
md  might  be  looked  for  at  midnight  or  at  noon."*° 

Secondly,  when  Christ  returned,  be  was  to  avenge  the  sufferings  and 
«ward  ^e  fidelity  of  his  followers,  tread  the  heathen  tyrants  in  the 
rine-press  of  bis  wrath,  and  crown  the  persecuted  saints  with  a  partici> 
lation  in  his  glory.  When  "  the  time  of  his  wrath  is  come,  he  shall  give 
■eward  to  the  prophets,  and  to  the  saints;  and  to  them  that  fear  his  name, 
md  shall  destroy  them  that  destroy  the  earth."  "The  kings,  c^tains, 
nigbty  men,  rich  men,  bondmen,  amd  freemen,  shall  cry  to  the  moun- 
Jiins  and  rocks.  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb." 
'To  him  that  overoometh,  and  doeth  my  works,  1  will  give  power  over 
he  Oentilee ;"  "  I  will  give  him  the  morning  star ;"  "  I  will  grant  him  to 
lit  with  me  on  my  throne."  Independently,  moreover,  of  these  distinct 
«xts,  the  whole  book  is  pervaded  with  the  thought  that,  at  tlie  speedy 
lecond  advent  of  the  Messiah,  all  his  enemies  shall  he  fearfully  punished, 
lis  servants  eminently  compensated  and  glorified." 

Thirdly,  the  writer  of  tlie  Apocalypse  expected — in  accordance  with 
:bat  Jewish  anticipation  of  an  earthly  Ueesianio  kingdom  which  was 
idopted  with  some  modifications  by  the  earliest  Christians — that  Jesus, 
m  his  return,  having  subdued  his  foes,  would  reign  fof  a  season,  in  great 
;lory,  on  the  earth,  surrounded  by  the  saints.  "A  door  was  opened  in 
leaven,"  and  the  seer  looked  in,  and  saw  a  vision  of  the  redeemed 
tround  the  throne,  and  heard  them  "singing  a  new  song  unto  the  Lamb 
ihat  was  slnin,"  in  the  course  of  which,  particularizing  the  &Tore  ob- 
Ained  for  them  by  him,  they  say,  "  We  shall  reign  upon  the  eartli." 
^gain,  the  writer  says  that  "  the  worshipperB  of  the  beast  and  of  his 
mage  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the 
wly  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb."  Now,  the  lake  of  sul- 
[>hurous  fire  into  which  the  reprobate  were  to  be  thrust  was  located,  not 
n  the  sky,  but  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  foregoing  state- 
ment, therefore,  implies  that  Christ  and  his  angels  would  be  tarrying  on 
the  earth  when  the  final  woe  of  the  condemned  was  inflicted.  But  we 
need  not  rely  on  indirect  arguments.  The  writer  explicitly  declares 
that,  in  his  vbion  of  what  was  to  take  place,  the  Christian  martyrs, 
'those  who  were  slain  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  lived  and  reigned  with 
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Christ  a  thousand  years,  while  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  agajn  untU 
the  thousand  years  wore  finished.  This  i;  the  first  resurrection.  Then 
Satan  was  loosed  out  of  hb  prison,  and  gathered  the  hosts  of  Gog  and 
Magog  to  battle,  and  went  up  on  the  hreadth.  of  the  earth  and  com- 
passed the  camp  of  the  s^nts  about,  and  fire  come  down  out  of  heaven 
and  devoured  them."  It  teems  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  in  this  passage 
a  plain  statement  of  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth  with  hit 
riten  martyrs. 

Fourthly,  at  the  termination  of  the  period  just  referred  to,  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse  thought  all  the  dead  would  be  raised  and  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  general  judgment  held.  As  Laotantius  says,  "All  souls 
are  detained  in  custody  in  the  uader-world  until  the  last  day ;  then  the 
just  shall  rite  and  reign;  afterwards  tliere  will  be  another  resurrection 
of  the  wicked.""  "  The  time  of  the  dead  is  come,  that  they  should  be 
judged."  "And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God ;  and 
the  books  were  opened,  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works.  And  the  sea 
gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it,  and  death  and  the  under-world 
delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them,  and  they  were  judged,  every 
man  according  to  his  works."  "  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part 
in  the  first  resurrection :  on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power,  but 
they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  reign  with  him  a  thou- 
sand years."  This  text,  with  its  dark  and  tacit  reference  by  contrast  to 
those  who  have  no  lot  in  tlie  millennial  kingdom,  brings  us  to  the  next 
step  in  our  exposition. 

For,  fifthly,  after  the  general  resurrection  and  Judgment  at  the  cloaa 
of  the  thousand  years,  the  sentence  of  a  hopeless  doom  to  hell  is  to  be 
executed  on  the  condemned.  "  Whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the 
book  of  life  was  cost  into  the  lake  of  fire."  "The  fearful,  and  unbeliev- 
ing, and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sor- 
cerers, and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall  bave  their  part  in  the  lake  which 
bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone;  which  is  the  second  death."  The  "se- 
cond death"  is  a  term  used  by  Onkeloa  in  his  Targom,"  and  sometimes 
in  the  Talmud,  and  by  the  Rabbins  generally.  It  denotes,  as  employed 
by  them,  the  return  of  the  wicked  into  hell  after  their  summons  thenca 
for  judgment."  In  the  Apocalypse,  its  relative  meaning  is  this.  The 
martyrs,  who  were  slain  for  their  allegiance  to  the  gospel,  died  once,  and 
descended  into  the  under-world,  the  common  realm  of  death.  At  the 
coming  of  Christ  they  were  to  rise  and  join  him,  and  to  die  no  more. 
This  was  the  first  resurrection.  At  the  close  of  the  millennium,  all  the 
rest  of  the  dead  were  to  rise  and  be  judged,  and  the  r^'ected  portion  of 
them  were  to  be  thrust  back  again  belovr.  This  was  a  tecond  death  for 
them, — a  fate  from  which  the  righteous  were  exempt.    There  was  a  differ- 
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ence,  greatly  for  the  worse  in  the  Utter,  between  their  condition  in  the 
two  deaths.  In  the  former  they  descended  to  the  dark  under-world,  the 
■ilent  and  temporary  abode  of  the  universal  dead ;  but  in  the  latter  they 
went  down  "  into  the  lalce  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  devil  and 
the  beast  and  the  false  projihet  are,  and  shnlt  be  tormented  day  and  night 
for  ever  and  ever."  For  "  Death  and  Hades,  having  delivered  up  the 
dead  whicii  wer«  in  them,  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the 
second  death."  It  is  plain  that  here  the  common  locality  of  departed 
•ouls  is  personiGed  as  two  demons.  Death  and  Hadea,  and  the  real  thought 
meant  to  be  conveyed  ia,  that  this  region  is  to  be  sunk  beneath  a  "Tar- 
tarean drench,"  which  shall  henceforth  roll  in  burning  billows  over  its 
Tictiros  there, — "the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascending  up  for  ever  and 
ever."  This  awful  imagery  of  a  lake  of  flaming  sulphur,  in  which  the 
damned  were  plunged,  was  of  comparatively  late  origin — or  adoption — 
among  the  Jews,  from  whom  the  Christians  received  it.  The  native 
Hebrew  conception  of  the  state  of  the  dead  was  that  of  the  voiceless 
gloom  and  dismal  slumber  of  Sheol,  whither  all  alike  went.  The  notion 
cf  fiery  tortures  inflicted  there  on  the  wicked  was  either  conceived  by 
the  Pharisees  from  the  loathed  horrors  of  the  filth-fire  kept  in  the  vale 
of  Hinnom,  outside  of  Jerusalem,  (which  is  the  opinion  of  most  com- 
mentators,) or  was  imagined  from  the  sea  of  burning  brimstone  that 
nhowered  from  heaven  and  submerged  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  a  vast 
fire-pool,  (which  is  maintained  by  Bretschneidcr  and  others,)  or  was 
derived  from  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Persians,  or  the  Hindus,  or  the 
Greeks, — all  of  whom  had  lakes  and  rivers  of  fire  in  their  theological 
bells,  long  before  history  reveals  the  existence  of  such  a  belief  among 
the  Jews,  (which  is  the  conclusion  of  many  learned  authors  and  critics.) 
We  have  now  reached  the  last  feature  in  the  scheme  of  eschatology 
■hadowed  forth  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  most  obscure  and  difficult  point 
of  all, — namely,  the  locality  and  the  principal  elements  of  the  final 
felicity  of  the  saved.  The  diffioulty  of  clearly  settling  this  question  is 
twofold,  arising,  first,  from  the  swift  and  partial  glimpses  which  are  all 
that  the  writer  yields  us  on  the  subject,  and,  secondly,  from  the  impos- 
■ibility  of  deciding  with  precision  how  much  of  his  language  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  figurative  and  how  muoh  as  literal, — where  the  poetic  presenta- 
tion of  symbol  ends  and  where  the  direct  statement  of  fact  begins.  A 
large  part  of  the  book  is  certainly  written  in  prophetic  figures  and 
images,  spiritual  visions,  never  meant  to  he  accepted  in  a  prosaic  sense 
with  severe  detail.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  all  these  imaginative 
emUems  were,  unquestionably,  intended  to  foreshadow,  in  various  kinds 
and  degrees,  doctrinal  conceptions,  hopes,  fears,  threats,  promises,  his- 
torical realities,  past,  present,  or  future.  But  to  separate  sharply  the 
drew  and  the  substance,  the  superimposed  symbols  and  the  underlying 
realities,  is  always  an  arduous,  often  an  impossible,  achievement.  The 
miter  of  the  Apocalypse  plainly  believed  that  the  souls  of  all,  except 
the  martyrs,  at  death  descended  to  the  under-world,  and  would  remain 
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there  till  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  But  whether  he  thoug 
that  the  martyrs  were  excepted,  and  would  at  death  immediately  r. 
into  heaven  nnd  there  swiiit  the  fuUilment  of  time,  is  a  disputed  poii 
For  our  own  part,  wa  think  it  extremely  doubtful,  and  should  rath 
decide  in  the  negative.  la  the  first  place,  his  expressions  on  this  sv 
ject  seem  essentially  figurative.  He  describes  the  prayers  of  the  sail 
as  being  poured  out  from  golden  viols  and  burned  as  incenae  on  a  gold 
altar  in  heaven  before  the  throne  of  God.  "  Under  that  altar,"  he  sa; 
"  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God."  If  t 
souls  of  the  martyrs.  In  his  belief,  were  really  admitted  into  heave 
would  he  have  conceived  of  them  aa  huddled  under  the  altar  and  n 
walking  at  liberty  !  Does  not  the  whole  idea  appear  rather  like  a  rheti 
ical  image  than  like  a  sober  tfaeological  doctrine?  True,  the  scene  is  p 
tured  in  heaven ;  but  then  it  is  a  picture,  and  not  a  conclusion.  Wi 
DeWette,we  regard  it,  not  as  a  dogmatic,  but  as  a  poetical  and  prophet 
representation.  And  in  regard  to  the  seer's  vision  of  the  innumerol 
company  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  surrounding  the  throne  and  ce 
brating  tlie  praisea  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  surely  it  is  obvio»w  enough  tt 
this,  like  the  other  affiliated  visions,  is  a  vision,  by  inspired  insight, 
the  present  tense,  of  what  is  yet  to  occur  in  the  successive  unfolding 
the  rapid  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  Christ's  redemptive  work,^-a  pi 
phetic  vision  of  the  ftiture,  not  of  what  already  is.  We  know  that 
Tertullian's  time  the  idea  woa  entertiuned  by  some  that  Chriatian  mi 
tyrs,  aa  a  special  allotment,  .should  pass  at  once  from  their  suffering 
heaven,  without  going,  as  all  others  must,  into  the  under-world  ;  but  1 
evidence  preponderates  with  us,  upon  the  whole,  that  no  such  dootri 
ia  really  implied  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  t 
author  describee  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  who  were 
deemed  from  among  men,  as  standing  witli  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zi 
and  hearing  a  voice  from  heaven  singing  a  new  song,  which  no-man,  sa 
the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  could  learn.  The  probabilities  ( 
certainly  strongest  that  this  great  company  of  the  selected  "  firat-fru 
unto  God  and  the  Lamli,"  now  standing  on  the  earth,  had  not  yet  be 
in  heaven  ;  for  they  only  learn  the  heavenly  song  which  is  sung  beft 
the  throne  by  hearing  it  chanted  down  from  heaven  in  a  voice  Uke  m 
titudinouB  thunders. 

Finally,  the  moat  convincing  proof  that  the  writer  did  not  suppoae  tl 
the  martyrs  entered  heaven  before  the  second  advent  of  Christ — a  pre 
which,  taken  by  itself,  would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  sutijeol- 
this.  In  the  famous  scene  detailed  in  the  twentieth  chapter — uaua 
called  by  commentators  the  martyr-scene — it  is  said  that  "  the  souls 
them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  w 
shipped  the  beast,  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  T 
is  the  first  resurrection."  Now,  is  it  not  certain  that  if  the  writer  si 
posed  these  souls  had  never  been  in  the  under-world,  but  in  heaven, 
could  not  have  designated  their  preliminary  descent  troxa  above  aa  "t 
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it  reeurrection,"  the  first  rising  up  ?  That  phrase  implies,  ve  think, 
at  ftll  the  dead  were  belovr :  the  faithful  sjid  chosen  ones  were  to  rise 
)t  to  reign  a  while  with  Jesoe,  and  after  that  the  rest  should  rise  to  be 
dged.  After  that  judgment,  which  was  expected  to  be  on  eorth-in  pre- 
ice  of  the  descended  Lamb  and  his  angeb,  the  lost  were  to  be  plunged, 

we  have  already  seen,  into  the  subterranean  pit  of  torture,  the  un- 
enchable  lake  of  fire.  But  what  was  to  become  of  the  righteous  and 
leemedf  Whether,  by  the  Apocalyptic  representation,  they  were  to 
nain  forever  on  earth,  or  to  ascend  into  heaven,  is  a  question  which 
B  been  sealously  debated  for  over  sixteen  hundred  years,  and  in  some 
sological  circles  is  still  warmly  discussed.  Wove  the  angels  who  came 
wn  to  the  earth  with  Christ  to  the  judgment  never  to  return  to  their 
tive  seats  T  Were  they  permanently  to  transfer  their  deathless  citizenship 
.m  the  sky  to  JudeaT  Were  the  constitution  of  human  nature  and  the 
lence  of  human  society  io  be  abrogated,  and  the  membera  of  the  human 
nily  to  cease  enlarging,  lest  they  should  overflow  the  borders  of  the 
irld  T  Was  God  himself  literally  to  desert  his  ancient  abode,  and,  with 
e  cele«tial  city  and  all  its  angelic  hierarchy,  float  from  the  desolated 
mament  to  Mount  Zion,  there  to  set  up  the  central  eternity  of  his 
rone.  We  cannot  believe  that  such  is  the  meaning  which  the  seer  of 
B  Apocalypse  wished  to  convey  by  his  symbolic  visions  and  pictures, 
y  more  than  we  can  believe  that  he  means  literally  to  say  that  he  saw 
i  woman  in  heaven  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet, 
d  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars,','  or  that  there  were  actually 
Lrmies  in  heaven,  seated  on  white  horses  and  clothed  in  fine  linen, 
lite  and  clean,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints."     Our  conviction 

that  he  expected  the  Savior  would  ascend  with  his  angels  and 
e  redeemed  into  heaven,  the  glorious  habitation  of  God  above  the 
y.  lie  speaks  in  one  place  of  the  "  temple  of  God  in  heaven,  into 
licb  no  man  could  enter  until  the  seven  plagues  were  fillfilled,"  and  in 
other  place  says  that  the  "great  multitude  of  the  redeemed  are  before 
e  throne  of  God  in  heaven,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  bis 
oaple;"  and  in  still  another  place  he  describes  two  prophets,  messen- 
rs  of  God,  who  had  been  slain,  as  coming  to  life,  "  and  hearing  a  great 
ice  from  heaven  saying  to  them,  'Come  up  hither;'  and  they  ascended 
I  to  heaven  in  a  cloud,  and  their  enemies  beheld  them."  De  Wette 
'it«s,  "  It  is  certain  that  an  abstract  conception  of  heavenly  blessed- 
iss  with  God  duskily  hovers  over  the  New  Testament  eschatology."  We 
ink  this  is  true  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

It  was  a  Persian-Jewish  idea  that  the  original  destination  of  man,  had 
I  not  sinned,  was  heaven.  The  apostles  thought  it  was  a  part  of  the 
ission  of  Christ  to  restore  that  lost  privilege.  We  think  the  writerof  the 
Mcalypse  shared  in  that  belief.  His  allusions  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
rth,  and  to  the  descent  or  a  New  Jerusalem  from  heaven,  and  other 
Lated  particulars,  are  symbols  neither  novel  nor  violent  to  Jewish, 
inda,  but  both  familiar  and  expressive,  to  denote  a  purifying  glorifica- 
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tion  of  the  world,  the  installation  of  a  divine  kingdom,  and  the  brilliai 
reign  of  universal  righteoumiess  and  happiness  among  men,  as  if  undc 
the  very  eyos  of  the  Messiah  and  the  very  sceptre  of  God.  The  Chri 
tiana  shall  reign  in  Jerusalem,  which  shall  be  adorned  with  indescribabi 
splendors  and  shall  be  the  centre  of  a  world-wide  dominion,  the  save 
nations  of  the  earth  surrounding  it  and  "  walking  in  the  liglit  of  it,  the 
kings  bringing  their  glory  and  honor  into  it."  "God  shall  wipe  away  s 
tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death."  That  is,  upc 
the  whole, — aa  we  understand  the  scattered  hints  relevant  to  the  sul{je> 
to  imply, — when  Christ  returns  U)  the  Father  with  bis  chosen,  he  wi 
leave  a  regenerated  earth,  with  Jerusalem  for  its  golden  and  peerle 
capital,  peopled,  and  to  be  peopled,  with  r^'oicing  and  immortal  mei 
who  will  keep  the  commandments,  be  exempt  from  ancient  evils,  hoi 
intimate  communion  with  God  and  the  Lamb,  and,  from  generation  I 
generation,  pass  up  to  heaven  through  that  swift  and  painless  chang 
alluded  to  by  Paul,  whereby  it  was  intended  at  the  first  that  sinless  moi 
bis  corruptible  and  mortal  putting,  on  incorruption  and  immortalit; 
should  be  fitted  for  the  companionship  of  angels  in  the  pure  radiance  < 
the  celestial  world,  and  should  be  translated  thither  without  tasting  tl 
bitterness  of  death, — which  was  supposed  to  be  the  subterranean  iMinisl 
jnent  of  the  disembodied  ghost. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Paul's  doctrine  of  a  futuke  life. 

Tub  principal  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  system  of  thought  and  fait 
in  the  mind  of  Paul  arises  from  the  fragmentary  character  of  his  extai 
writings.  '  They  are  not  complete  treatises  drawn  out  in  independei 
statements,  but  special  letters  full  of  latent  implications.  They  we: 
written  to  meet  particular  emergencies, — to  give  advice,  to  convey  or  ai 
information  and  sympathy,  to  argue  or  decide  concerning  various  ma 
ters  to  a  considerable  extent  of  a  personal  or  local  and  temporal  natur 
Obviously  their  author  never  suspected  they  would  be  the  pennanei 
and  immensely  influential  documents  they  have  since  become.  Th( 
were  not  composed  as  orderly  developments  or  full  presentations  of 
creed,  but  rather  as  supplements  to  more  adequate  oral  instruction  pr 
viously  imparted.  He  says  to  the  Theesaloniane,  "  Brethren,  stand  fa 
and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught,  whether  by  word  i 
by  our  epistle."  Several  of  his  letters  also — perhaps  many — have  be< 
lost.    He  exhorts  the  ColosSians  to  "read  likewise  the  epistle  from  La 
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dlcea.''  In  his  present  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiiins  he  intimates  thai- 
he  had  previously  corresponded  with  them,  in  the  words,  **  I  wrote  to 
you  in  a  letter/'  There  are  good  reasons,  too,  for  supposing  that  he 
transmitted  other  epistles  of  which  we  have  now  no  account.  Owing, 
therefore,  to  the  facts  that  his  principal  instructions  were  given  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  that  his  surviving  writings  set  forth  no  systematic  array  of 
doctrines,  we  have  no  choice  left,  if  we  desire  to  know  what  his  opinions 
concerning  the  future  life  were,  when  deduced  and  arranged,  but  to 
exercise  our  learning  Bjad  our  faculties  upon  the  imperfect  discussions 
and  the  significant  hints  and  clews  in  his  extant  epistles.  Bringing  these 
together,  in  the  light  of  contemporary  Pharisaic  and  Christian  conceptions 
and'opinions,  we  may  construct  a  system  from  them  which  will  represent 
his  theory ;  somewhat  as  the  naturalist  from  a  few  fragmentary  bones 
describes  the  entire  skeleton  to  which  they  belonged.  As  we  proceed  to 
follow  this  process,  we  must  particularly  remember  the  leading  notions 
in  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the  Jews  at  that  period,  and  the  fact  that  Paul 
himself  was  ''brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  ''after  the  most 
straitest  order  of  the  sect,  a  Pharisee.''  When  on  trial  at  Jerusalem,  he 
cried,  "  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee :  of 
the  hope  of  the  resurrecti<)n  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question."  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  he  would  entirely  throw  off  the  influence  and 
form  of  the  Pharisaic  dogmas  and  grasp  Christianity  in  its  pure  spi- 
rituality. It  is  most  reasonable  to  expect — ^what  we  shall  find  actually 
the  fsict — that  he  would  mix  the  doctrinal  and  emotional  results  of  hi» 
Pharisaic  training  with  the  teachings  of  Christ,  thus  forming  a  composite 
system  considerably  modified  from  any  then  existing.  •  Indeed,  a  great 
many  obscure  texts  in  Paul  may  be  made  perspicuous  by  citations  from 
the  old  Talmudists.  Considering  the  value  and  the  importance  of  this 
means  of  illustrating  the  New  Testament,  it  is  neglected  by  modem  com- 
mentators in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

In  common  with  his  countrymen  and  the  Gentiles,  Paul  undoubtedly 
believed  in  a  world  of  light  and  bliss  situated  over  the  sky,  where  the 
Deity,  surrounded  by  his  angels,  reigns  in  immortal  splendor.  According 
to  the  Greeks,  Zeus  and  the  other  gods,  with  a  few  select  heroes,  there 
lived  an  imperishable  life.  According  to  the  Hebrews,  there  was  "  the 
house  of  Jehovah,"  "  the  habitation  of  eternity,"  "  the  world  of  holy 
angels."  The  Old  Testament  contains  many  sublime  allusions  to  this 
place.  Jacob  in  his  dream  saw  a  ladder  set  up  thcit  reached  unto  heaven, 
and  the  angels  were  ascending  and  descending  upon  it.  Fixing  his  eyes 
upon  the  summit,  the  patriarch  exclaimed, — not  referring,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  to  the  ground  on  which  he  lay,  but  to  the  opening  in 
the  sky  through  which  the  angels  were  passing  and  repassing, — **  Surely 
this  is  the  house  of  God  and  this  the  gate  of  heaven."  Jehovah  is  de- 
scribed as  "riding  over  the  heaven  of  heavens;"  as  "treading  upon  the 
arch  of  the  sky."  The  firmament  is  spoken  of  as  the  solid  fioor  of  his 
abode,  where  "  he  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters," — the 
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"  waters  above,"  which  the  Book  of  Gene«U  sayi  were  "  divided  from  ti 
i^aters  beneath."  Though  thie  divine  world  on  high  was  in  the  earl 
ages  almoBt  universally  regarded  as  a  local  reality,  it  was  not  conceive 
by  Jews  or  Gentiles  to  be  the  destined  abode  of  human  souls.  It  wi 
thought  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by  Jehovah  and  his  angek,  or  by  th 
gods  and  their  messengers.  Only  here  and  there  were  scattered  a  fe 
dim  traditions,  or  poetic  myths,  of  a  prophet,  a  hero,  a  god-descende 
man,  who,  as  a  special  favor,  had  been  taken  up  to  the  supernal  mansion 
The  common  destination  of  the  disembodind  spirits  of  men  was  the  darl 
stupendous  realms  of  the  under- world.  As  Augustine  observes.  "Chrii 
died  after  many ;  he  rose  before  any ;  by  dying  he  suffered  what  man 
had  suffered  Jiefore;  by  rising  he  did  what  no  one  hod  ever  done  before.' 
These  ideas  of  the  celestial  and  the  infernal  localities  and  of  the  fate  o 
man  were  of  course  entei-tiuned  by  Paul  when  he  became  a  Christian.  . 
few  texts  by  way  of  evidence  of  this  fact  will  here  suffice.  "  Tliat  at  th 
name  of  Jesus  eveir  knee  should  bow,  of  those  in  heaven,  and  those  o 
earth,  and  those  under  the  earth."  "  He  that  descended  first  into  tb 
lower  parts  of  the  earth  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  up  fiir  above  a 
heavens."  The  untenableness  of  that  explanation  which  makes  tb 
descent  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  refer  to  Christ's  descent  t 
earth  from  his  pre-existent  state  in  heaven  must  be  evident,  as 
seems  to  us,  to  every  mind.  Irenfeus,  discussing  this  very  text  troi 
Ephesians,  exposes  the  absurdity  and  stigmatizes  the  heray  of  those  wb 
say  that  the  infernal  world  is  this  «arth,  ("tui  liieunl  in/ens  qidde 
tut  kaJK  manduni."Y  "I  knew  a  man  caught  up  to  the  third  heave) 
.  .  .  caught  up  into  paradise."  The  threefold  heaven  of  the  Jens,  hei 
alluded  to,  was,  first,  the  region  of  the  air,  supposed  to  he  inhabited  b 
evil  spirits.  Paul  repeatedly  ex  presses  this  idea, — as  when  he  speaks  c 
"  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  worketh  in  the  chi 
dren  of  disobedience,"  and  when  he  says,  "  For  wa  wrestle  not  again 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  th 
rulers  of  the  darkness,  against  wicked  spirits  in  lieavenly  places."  Th 
tecond  heaven  comprised  the  region  of  the  planetary  bodies.  The  thir 
lay  beyond  the  firmament,  and  was  the  actual  residence  of  God  and  lb 
angelic  hosts.  These  quotations,  sustained  as  they  are  by  the  well-know 
previous  opinions  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  by  numerous  unequivocal  t«xl 
in  the  writings  of  the  other  apostles  and  by  many  addldonal  ones  i 
those  of  Paul,  are  conclusive  evidence  that  he  believed  in  the  receive 
heaven  above  the  blue  ether  and  stellar  dome,  and  in  the  rec<>ive 
Hadean  abyss  beneath  the  earth.  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  th 
contrary,  every  presumption  justifies  the  suppoution  that  be  also  bi 
Ileved— as  we  know  all  his  orthodox  contemporaries  did— that  tht 
under-world  was  the  abode  of  all  men  after  death,  and  that  thi 
over-world  was  solely  the  dwelling-place  of  Ood  and  the  angels.     Nay,w 
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are  not  left  to  coi\J6Cture;  for  he  expressly  declarer  of  God  that  he 
"  dwelleth  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto."  This  conclu- 
sion will  he  abundantly  established  in  the  course  of  the  following  expo^ 
sition. 

With  these  preliminaries,  we  are  prepared  to  see  what  was  PauFs  doc- 
trine of  death  and  of  salvation.  There  are  two  prevalent  theories  on  this 
subject,  both  of  which  we  deem  partly  scriptural,  neither  of  them  wholly 
so.  On  the  one  extreme,  the  consistent  disciple  of  Augustine — ^the  his- 
toric Calvinist — attributes  to  the  apostle  the  belief  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
was  the  sole  cause  of  literal  death, — ^that  but  for  Adam's  fall  mct^  would 
have  lived  on  the  earth  forever  or  else  have  been  translated  bodily  to 
heaven  without  any  previous  process  of  death.  That  such  really  was  not 
the  view  held  by  Paul  we  are  convinced.  Indeed,  there  is  one  prominent 
feature  in  his  faith  which  by  itself  proves  that  the  disengagement  of  the 
soul  from  the  material  frame  did  not  seem  to  him  an  abnormal  event 
caused  by  the  contingency  of  sin.  We  refer  to  his  doctrine  of  two 
bodies,  the  "outward  man"  and  the  "inward  man,"  the  "earthly  house" 
and  the  "heavenly  house,"  the  "natural  bodjr"  and  the  "spiritual  body." 
Neander  says  this  is  "  an  express  assertion"  of  Paul's  belief  that  man 
was  not  literally  made  mortal  by  sin,  but  was  naturally  destined  to 
emerge  from  the  flesh  into  a  higher  form  of  life.'  Paul  thought  that,  in 
the  original  plan  of  God,  man  was  intended  to  drop  his  gross,  corruptible 
body  and  put  on  an  incorruptible  one,  like  the  "'glorious  body"  of  the 
risen  Christ.  He  distinctly  declares,  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Theiefore,  we  cannot  interpret  the  word  "death" 
to  mean  merely  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  its  present  tabernacle, 
When  he  says,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
Fin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men."  On  the  other  extreme,  the 
fully-developed  Pelagian — the  common  Unitarian — ^holds  that  the  word 
"  death"  is  always  used  in  the  arguments  of  Paul  in  a  spiritual  or  flgura- 
five  sense,  merely  meaning  moral  alienation  from  God  in  guilt,  misery, 
and  despair.  Undoubtedly  it  is  Used  thus  in  many  instances, — as  when  it 
is  written,  "  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once ;  but,  when  the  command- 
ment came,  sin  rose  to  life,  and  I  died."  But  in  still  more  numerous 
cases  it  means  something  more  than  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the 
resulting  wretchedness  in  the  breast,  and  implies  something  external, 
mechanical,  visible,  as  it  were.  For  example,  "Since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  Any  one  who 
reads  the  context  of  this  sentence  may  see  that  the  terms  "death"  and 
"resurrection"  antithetically  balance  each  other,  and  refer  not  to  an  in- 
ward experience,  but  to  am  outward  event, — not  to  a  moral  change,  but  to 
the  physical  descent  and  resurrection.  It  is  certain  that  here  the  words 
are  not  employed  in  a  moral  sense.  The  phraseology  Paul  uses  in  stating 
the  connection  of  the  sin  of  Adam  with  death,  the  connection  of  the 
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resurrection  of  ChrUt  with  immortal  life,  is  too  peculiar,  emphatic,  an 
extensive  not  to  be  loaded  vith  a  more  geneml  and  vivid  Eignificant 
than  the  simple  unhappineas  of  a  senE^e  of  guilt,  the  simple  pieoce  and  jc 
of  a  reconciled  conscience.  The  advocates,  then,  of  both  theories — tl 
Calvinist  asserting  that  Paul  supposed  ain  to  be  the  only  reason  why  v 
do  not  live  etemuUy  in  the  world  with  our  present  organization,  and  tl 
Nationalist  asserting  that  the  apostle  never  employs  the  word  "death 
except  with  a  purely  interior  signiRcation — «ro  alike  beset  by  insup 
rable  difficulties,  perplexed  by  paasages  which  defy  their  fair  analysis  an 
force  them  either  to  use  a  violent  interpretation  or  to  confess  the 
ignorance. 

We  must  therefore  seek  out  some  third  view,  which,  r^ecting  tl 
errors,  shcill  combine  the  truths  and  supply  the  defects  of  the  two  fc 
mer.  We  have  now  to  present  such  a  view, — a  th^ry  of  the  Faulii 
doctrine  of  the  last  things  which  obviously  explains  and  fills  out  all  tl 
related  language  of  the  epistles.  We  suppose  he  unfolded  it  fully  in  h 
preaching,  while  in  his  supplementary  and  personal  lett«rB  he  on 
alludes  to  such  disconnected  parts  of  it  as  then  rose  upon  his  thought 
A  systematic  development  of  it  as  a  whole,  with  copious  allusions  ai 
labored  defences,  was  not  needed  then,  as  it  might  seero  to  us  to  ha' 
been.  For  the  fundamental  notions  on  which  it  rested  were  the  comm< 
belief  of  the  nation  and  age.  Geology  and  astronomy  had  not  disturbi 
the  credit  of  a  definitely-located  Hades  and  heaven,  nor  had  free  met 
physics  sharpened  the  common  mind  to  skeptical  queries.  The  vif 
itself,  as  we  conceive  it  occupied  the  mind  of  Paul,  is  this.  Death  was 
part  of  the  creative  plan  for  us  from  the  first,  simply  loosing  the  spii 
from  its  corruptible  body,  clothing  it  with  an  ethereal  vehicle,  and  ii 
mediately  translating  it  to  heaven.  Sin  marred  this  plan,  alienated 
trom  the  Divine  favor,  introduced  all  misery,  physical  and  moral,  ai 
doomed  the  soul,  upon  the  fall  of  its  earthly  house,  to  descend  into  tl 
slumberous  gloom  of  the  under-world.  Thus  death  was  changed  from 
pleasant  organic  fulfilment  and  deliverance,  spiritual  investiture  ai 
heavenly  ascent,  to  a  painful  punishment  condemning  the  naked  ghc 
to  a  residence  beloiT  the  grave.  As  Ewald  says,  through  Adam's  s 
"death  acquired  its  significance  aa  pain  and  punishment."*  Herein 
the  explanation  of  the  word  "  death"  as  used  by  Paul  in  reference  to  t', 
consequence  of  Adam's  offence.  Christ  came  to  reveal  the  free  gra 
and  gift  of  God  in  redeeming  us  from  our  doom  and  restoring  o 
heavenly  destiny.  This  he  exemplified,  in  accordance  with  the  Fathei 
will,  by  dying,  descending  into  the  dreary  world  of  the  dead,  vanquis 
ing  the  forces  there,  rising  thence,  and  asceniling  to  the  right  hand  < 
the  throne  of  heaven  as  our  forerunner.  On  the  very  verge  of  the  Iheo 
just  stAt«d  as  Paul's,  Neander  hovers  in  his  exposition  of  the  apostlt 
views,  but  fails  to  grasp  its  theological  scope  and  consequences.     KrabI 
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declares  that  "  death  did  not  arise  from  the  native  perishableness  of  the 
body,  but  from  sin.'''  This  statement  Neander  controverts,  maintaining 
that  "  fdn  introduced  no  essential  change  in  the  physical  organization  of 
man,  but  merely  in  the  manner  in  which  his  earthly  existence  termi- 
nates. Had  it  not  been  for  sin,  death  would  have  been  only  the  form  of  a 
higher  development  of  life.''*  Exactly  so.  With  innocence,  the  soul  at 
death  would  have  ascended  pleasantly,  in  a  new  body,  to  heaven ;  but  sin 
compelled  it  to  descend  painfully,  without  any  body,  to  Hades.  We  will 
cite  a  few  of  the  principal  texts  from  which  thb  general  outline  has  been 
inferred  and  constructed. 

The  substance  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  may 
be  thus  stated.  As  by  the  offence  of  one,  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  th^  judgment  of  the  law  came  ux)on  all  men  in  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation unto  death,  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  of 
God  came  upon  all  men  in  a  sentence  of  justification  unto  life ;  that  as 
sin,  by  Adam's  offence,  hath  reigned  unto  death,  so  grace^  by  Christ's 
righteousness,  might  reign  unto  eternal  life.  Now,  we  maintain  tjiat  the 
words  *' death"  and  "life"  cannot  in  the  present  instance  be  entirely 
explained,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  signifying  disturbance  and  woe  in  the 
breast,  or  peace  and  bliss  there,  because  the  whole  connected  discourse 
is  not  upon  the  internal  contingent  experience  of  i^idividuals,  but 
upon  the  common  necessity  of  the  race, — an  objective  sentence  passed 
upon  humanity,  followed  by  a  public  gift  of  reversal  and  annulment.  So, 
too,  we  deny  that  the  words  can  be  justly  taken,  in  their  strictly  literal 
•ense,  as  meaning  cessation  or  continuance  of  physical  existence  on  the 
earth,  because,  in  the  first  place,  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  body  within  the  fleshly  one  and  of  a  glorious  in- 
heritance reserved  in  heaven, — a  doctrine  by  which  Paul  plainly  shows 
that  he  recognised  a  nat^iral  organic  provision,  irrespective  of  sin,  for  a 
change  in  the  form  and  locality  of  human  existence.  Secondly,  we  sub- 
mit that  death  and  life  here  cannot  mean  departure  from  the  body  or 
continuance  in  it,  because  that  is  a  matter  with  which  Christ's  mission 
did  in  no  way  interfere,  bat  left  exactly  as  it  was  before ;  whereas,  in 
the  thing  really  meant  by  Paul,  Christ  is  represented  as  standing,  at 
least  partially,  in  the  same  relation  between  life  and  men  that  Adam 
stands  in  between  death  and  men.  The  reply  to  the  question.  What  is 
that  relation  ?  will  at  once  define  the  genuine  signification  of  the  terms 
"death"  and  "life"  in  the  instance  under  review.  And  thus  it  is  to  be 
answered.  The  death  brought  on  mankind  by  Adam  was  not  only  inter* 
nal  wretchedness,  but  also  the  condemnation  of  the  disembodied  soul  to 
the  under-world ;  the  life  they  were  assured  of  by  Christ  was  not  only 
internal  blessedness,  but  also  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  its  sub- 
'terranean  prison  and  its  reception  into  heaven  in  a  "body  celestial," 
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According  to  its  original  dcstin;  had  Bin  not  befallen.  This  interpn 
tion  ifl  explicitly  put  forth  by  Theodoret  in  his  comraentB  on  this  aa 
passage,  (Rom.  t.  15-18.)  He  says,  "There  must  be  a  correspondence 
tneen  the  disease  and  the  remedy.  Adam's  sin  sut^ected  him  to 
power  of  death  and  the  tyranny  of  the  devil.  In  the  same  manner  t 
Adam  iTBS  compelled  to  descend  into  the  under-world,  we  all  are  ai 
ciates  in  his  fate.  Thus,  when  Christ  rose,  the  whole  humankind  ] 
took  in  his  vivification.'"  Origen  also — and  who,  after  the  apostles  th< 
selves,  knew  their  thoughts  and  their  use  of  language  better  than  he 
emphatically  declares — in  exposition  of  the  expression  of  Paul,  " 
wages  of  sin  is  death" — that  "the  under-world  in  which  souls  are 
tnined  is  called  death."* 

"  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  Th 
words  cannot  be  explained,  "  As  in  Adam  the  necessity  of  physical  de 
came  on  all,  so  in  Christ  that  necessity  shall  be  removed,"  beca 
Christ's  mission  did  not  touch  physical  death,  which  was  still  reigninj 
ever,  before  Paul's  eyes.  Neither  can  the  passage  signify,  "As  throi 
Adam  wretchedness  is  t^e  portion  of  every  heart  of  man,  so  throi 
Christ  blessedness  shall  be  given  to  every  heart,"  because,  while 
language  itself  does  not  hint  that  thought,  the  context  demonstrates  t 
the  real  reference  is  not  to  an  inward  experience,  but  to  on  outw 
event,— not  to  the  personal  regeneration  of  the  soul,  but  to  a  gem 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  time  referred  to  is  the  second  cominj 
Christ ;  and  the  force  of  the  text  must  be  this  :^Ae  by  our  bodily  li 
ness  to  the  first  man  and  genetic  connection  with  liim  through  sin  ire 
die  like  him, — that  is,  leave  the  body  and  go  into  the  under-world,  i 
remain  there, — so  by  our  spiritual  likeness  to  the  second  man  and 
deeming  connection  with  him  through  the  free  grace  of  God  we  shall 
rise  thence  like  htm,  revived  and  restored.  Adam  was  the  head  of  a  t 
demned  race,  doomed  to  Hades  by  the  visible  occurrence  of  death 
lineal  descent  from  him;  Christ  is  the  head  of  a  pardoned  raoe,  deati: 
for  heaven  in  consonance  with  the  plain  token  of  his  resurrection  i 
ascension.  Again,  the  apostle  writes,  "  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
the  last  trump,  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  (who 
then  living)  shall  be  changed ;  for  this  corruptible  must  put  on  in< 
mption,  and  this  mortal  immortality.  Then  shall  be  brought'to  pass 
saying  that  is  written,  '  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  Doi 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  Hades,  where  is  thy  victory  T'  "  The  writer  ■ 
dently  exults  in  the  thought  that,  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  de 
shall  lose  its  retributive  character  and  the  under-world  be  baffled  of 
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expected  prisoners,  because  the  living  shall  instantly  experience  the 
change  of  bodies  fitting  them  to  ascend  to  heaven  with  the  returning 
and  triumphaxit  Lord.  Paul  also  announces  that  "Jesus  Christ  hath 
abolished  death  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.''  The 
word  "  death"  here  cannot  mean  physical  dissolution,  because  Christ  did 
not  abolish  that.  It  cannot  denote  personal  sin  and  unhappiness,  be- 
cause that  would  not  correspond  with  and  sustain  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  contrasted  member  of  the  sentence.  Its  adequate  and  consistent 
sense  is  this.  God  intended  that  man  should  pass  from  a  preliminary 
existence  on  earth  to  an  eternal  life  in  heaven ;  but  sin  thwarted  this 
glorious  design  and  altered  our  fate  to  a  banishment  into  the  cheerless 
under-world.  But  now,  by  the  teachings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  we  are 
assured  that  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  has  determined  freely  to  forgive 
us  and  restore  our  original  destination.  Our  descent  and  abode  below 
are  abolished  and  our  heavenly  immortality  made  clear.  "  We  earnestly 
desire  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven,  if  so  be 
that,  being  clothed,  we  shall  not  be  found  naked.  Not  that  we  desire  to 
be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,- that  mortality  may  be  swallowed  up  of 
life."  In  these  remarkable  words  the  apostle  expresses  several  particu- 
lars of  what  we  have  already  presented  as  his  general  doctrine.  He  states 
his  conviction  that, when  his  "earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle"  dissolves, 
there  is  a  "  divinely-constructed,  heavenly,  and  eternal  house"  prepared 
for  him.  He  expresses  his  desire  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  not  to  be 
dead,  but  still  living,  and  then  to  be  divested  of  his  earthly  body  and  in- 
vested with  the  heavenly  body,  that  thus,  being  fitted  for  translation  to 
the  incorruptible  kingdom  of  God,  he  might  not  be  found  a  naked 
shadow  or  ghost  in  the  under-world.  Riickert  says,  in  his  conunentary, 
— and  the  best  critics  agree  with  him, — "  Paul  herein  desires  to  become 
immortal  without  passing  the  gates  of  death."  Language  similar  to  the 
foregoing  in  its  peculiar  phrases  is  found  in  the  Jewish  Cabbala.  The 
Zohar  describes  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to  heaven  clothed  with  splendor, 
and  afterwards  illustrates  its  meaning  in  these  terms: — "As  there  is 
given  to  the  soul  a  garment  with  which  she  is  clothed  in  order  to  esta- 
blish her  in  this  world,  so  there  is  given  her  a  garment  of  heavenly 
splendor  in  order  to  establish  her  in  that  world."*  So  in  the  "Ascension 
of  Isaiah  the  Prophet" — ^an  apocryphal  book  written  by  some  Jewish 
Christian  as  early,  without  doubt,  as  the  close  of  the  second  century — the 
following  passages  occur.  Speaking  of  what  was  revealed  to  him  in 
heaven,  the  prophet  says,  "  There  I  saw  all  the  saints,  from  Adam,  with- 
out the  clothing  of  the  flesh :  I  viewed  them  in  their  heavenly  clothing 
like  the  angels  who  stood  there  in  great  splendor."  Again  he  says,  "  All 
the  saints  from  heaven  in  their  heavenly  clothing  shall  descend  with  the 
Lord  and  dwell  in  this  world,  while  the  saints  who  have  not  died  shall 
be  clothed  like  those  who  come  from  heaven.    Then  the  general  resur- 
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rection  will  take  place  and  they  nill  ascend  together  to  heaven. 
Schoettgen,  commenting  on  this  text,  (2  Cor.  r.  2,)  likewise  quotec 
large  number  of  examples  of  Uke  phraseology  from  Rabbinic»l  write 
The  statements  thus  far  made  and  proofs  offered  will  be  amply  illustrat 
and  confirmed  as  we  go  on  to  consider  the  chief  component  parts  of  t 
Pauline  scheme  of  the  last  things.  For,  having  presented  the  gene 
outline,  it  will  be  useful,  in  treating  so  complex  and  difficult  a  theme, 
analyze  it  by  details. 

We  are  met  upon  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry  by  the  essential  qu 
f  ion.  What,  according  to  Paul,  was  the  mission  of  Christ  T  What  did 
accomplish  f  A  clear  reply  to  this  question  comprises  three  distinct  p 
positions.  First,  the  apostle  plainly  represents  the  resurrection,  a 
not  the  crucifixion,  as  the  efficacious  feature  in  Christ's  work  of  reden 
tion.  When  we  recollect  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  oppoe 
notion  among  existing  sects,  it  is  astonishing  how  clear  it  is  that  Pi 
generally  dwelk  upon  the  dying  of  Christ  solely  as  the  necessary  p 
liminary  to  his  rising.  "  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  va 
and  your  faith  also  is  vain :  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  Thes«  words  i 
irreconcilable  with  tliat  doctrine  which  connects  our  "justification"  w 
the  atoning  death,  and  not  with  the  typical  resurrection,  of  Chr 
"  That  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  r 
again  the  third  day."  To  place  a  vicarious  stress  upon  the  first  clause 
this  text  is  as  arbitrary  as  it  would  be  to  place  it  upon  the  second ;  I 
naturally  emphasise  the  third  clause,  and  all  is  clear.  The  inferen 
and  exhortations  drawn  from  the  mission  of  Christ  are  not  usually  a 
nected  in  any  essential  manner  with  his  painful  death,  but  directly  w 
his  glorious  resurrection  out  from  among  the  dead  unto  the  heavei 
blessedness.  "  If  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of 
death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection."  Sink: 
into  the  water,  when  "buried  by  baptism  into  the  death  of  Christ,"  w 
to  those  initiated  into  the  Christian  religion,  a  symbol  of  the  descent 
Christ  among  the  dead ;  rising  out  of  the  water  was  a  symbol  of  i 
ascent  of  Christ  into  heaven.  "  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  b« 
those  things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  Uie  right  band 
God."  When  Paul  cries,  exultingly,  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  throt 
Christ  giveth  us  the  victory  over  the  sting  of  death  and  the  strength 
sin,"  Jerome  enys,  "We  cannot  and  dare  not  interpret  this  victory  otb 
wise  than  by  the  raurrerlipn  of  the  Ijord.""  Commenting  on  the  t 
"  To  this  end  Christ  both  died  and  lived  again,  that  he  might  reign  b 
over  the  dead  and  the  living,"  Theodoret  says  that  Christ,  going  throt 
all  these  events,  "promised  a  resurrection  to  us  all."  Paul  makes 
appeal  to  us  to  believe  in  the  death  of  Christ,  to  believe  in  the  aton 
Mcrifioeof  Christ,  but  he  unequivocally  affirms,  "fft/Knt  thakbdieiie  mt 
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hsari  thai  God  hath  raised  Mm  from  the  deady  thou,  shalt  be  saved,**  Paul  con- 
ceived that  Christ  died  in  order  to  rise  again  and  convince  men  that  the 
Father  would  freely  deliver  them  fi*om  the  bondage  of  death  in  the 
under-world.  All  this  took  place  on  account  of  sin,  was  only  made 
requisite  by  sin,  one  of  wh«se  consequences  was  the  subterranean  con-- 
finement  of  the  soul,  which  otherwise,  upon  deserting  its  clayey  tent,- 
would  immediately  have  been  clothed  with  a  spiritual  body  and  have 
ascended  to  heaven.  That  is  to  say,  Christ  "was  delivered  because  of  our 
offences  and  was  raised  again  because  of  our  justification."  In  Romans 
viii.  10  the  preposition  6i&  occurs  twice  in  exactly  the  same  construction- 
as  in  the  text  just  quoted.  In  the  latter  case  the  authors  of  the  common, 
version  have  rendered  it  **  because  of."  They  should  have  done  so  in 
the  other  instance,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  force  and  established 
usage  of  the  word  in  this  connection.  The  meaning  is.  Our  offences  had 
been  committed,  therefore  Chrbt  was  delivered  into  Hades ;  our  pardon 
had  been  decreed,  therefore  Christ  was  raised  into  heaven.  Such  as  we 
have  now  stated  is  the  real  material  which  has  been  distorted  and  exagge- 
rated into  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  atonement,  with  all  its 
dread  concomitants.^'  The  believers  of  that  doctrine  suppose  themselves 
obliged  to  accept  it  by  the  language  of  the  epistles.  But  the  view  above 
maintcuned  as  that  of  Paul  solves  every  difficulty  and  gives  an  intelligent 
and  consistent  meaning  to  all  the  phrases  usually  thought  to  legitimate 
the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  redemption.  While  we  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  those  passages  in  which  occur  such 
expressions  as  "  Christ  gave  himself  for  us,"  "  died  for  our  sins,"  we 
also  affirm  the  inadequacy  of  the  explanations  of  them  proposed  by 
Unitarians,  and  assert  that  their  genuine  force  is  this.  Christ  died  and 
rose  thflft  we  might  be  freed  through  faith  from  the  great  entailed  conse- 
quence of  sin,  the  bondage  of  the  under-world ;  beholding,  through  his 
ascension,  our  heavenly  destination  restored.  "  God  made  him,  who  knew 
no  sin,  to  be  sin  on  our  account,  that  we  might  become  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him," — ^might  through  faith  in  him  be  assured  of  salvation.  In 
other  words,  Christ,  who  was  not  exposed  to  the  evils  brought  on  men  by 
sin,  did  not  think  his  divine  estate  a  thing  eagerly  to  be  retained,  but 
descended  to  the  estate  of  man,  underwent  the  penalties  of  sin  as  if  he 
were  himself  a  sinner,  and  then  rose  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  by  this 
token  to  assure  men  of  God's  gracious  determination  to  forgive  them 
and  reinstate  them  in  their  forfeited  primal  privileges.  "  If  we  be  recon- 
ciled by  his  death,  much  more  shall  we  be  saved  by  his  life."  That  is, 
if  Christ's  coming  from  heaven  as  an  ambassador  from  God  to  die  con- 
vinces us  of  God's  pardoning  good  will  towards  us,  much  more  does  his 

V  lN«i  Lebre  too  Chritti  HlHleDlkhrt  nach  der  HeiL  Schiift,  der  lU^sten  Kircbe,  dfln  ChriitlicheB 
Syinlxdai,  nod  nach  fhrer  aneodllchen  Wichttgkelt  nod  TielumfiMsenden  Bedeutung  dargestelU,  too 
Joh.  Lodwig  KDnlg.  The  aathor  presents  in  this  work  an  irresistible  array  of  citations  and  authori- 
ties. In  an  appendix  he  gires  a  list  of  a  hundred  authors  on  the  theme  of  Christ's  descent  into 
helL 
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rising  again  into  heaven,  where  lie  now  lives,  deliver  us  from  the  fear  i 
the  under-n-orld  condemnation  and  assure  us  of  the  heavenly  ealvatio 
Except  in  the  light  and  with  the  aid  of  the  theory  we  have  been  urgin 
a  large  number  of  texts  like  the  foregoing  cannot,  as  we  think,  be  int« 
preted  without  constructive  violence,  and  even  with  that  violence  cann 
convey  their  full  point  and  power. 

Secondly,  in  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  we  reco 
nise  something  distinct  from  any  subjective  effect  io  animating  and  pui 
fying  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  "Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  tl 
curse  of  the  law."  "In  Christ  we  have  redemption  through  his  bloo 
even  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  Nothing  but  the  most  desperate  exeges 
can  make  these  and  many  similar  t«xts  signify  simply  the  purging  i 
individual  breasts  from  their  offences  and  guilt.  Seeking  the  genuii 
meaning  of  Paul,  we  ore  forced  to  agree  with  the  overwhelming  mi^ori 
of  the  critics  and  believers  of  all  Christendom,  from  the  very  times  of  tl 
apostles  till  now,  and  declare  that  these  passages  refer  to  an  outward  d 
livenince  of  men  by  Christ,  the  removal  by  him  of  a  common  doom  re« 
ing  on  the  race  in  consequence  of  sin.  What  Paul  supposed  tbat  doo 
was,  and  how  he  thought  it  was  removed,  let  us  try  to  see.  It  is  necessa 
to  premise  that  in  Paul's  writings  the  phrase  "  the  righteousness  of  Got 
is  often  used  by  metonymy  to  mean  God's  mode  of  accounting  sinne 
righteous,  and  is  equivalent  to  "  the  Christian  method  of  salvation 
"  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified ;  but  the  nghteoi 
nessofGod  without  the  law  is  manifested,  freely  justifying  them  throuj 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ."  How  evidently  in  this  verse  "  tl 
righteousness  of  God"  denotes  God's  method  of  justifying  the  guilty  by 
free  pardon  proclaimed  through  Christ!  The  apostle  employs  the  wo 
"hith"  in  a  kindred  technical  manner,  sometimes  meaning  bynt  "pi 
mise,"  BometJmes  the  whole  evangelic  apparatus  used  to  establish  fai 
or  prove  the  realization  of  the  promise.  "  What  if  some  did  not  believ 
Shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God  without  effect?"  Evident 
by  "faith"  is  intended  "promise"  or  "purpose."  "la  the  law  again 
the  promisee  of  God  f  God  fori>id  1  But  befoi'e  faith  came  wo  were  ke 
under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwords  be  i 
vealed."  Here  "  faith"  plainly  means  the  olyect  of  foith,  the  manifest! 
fulfilment  of  the  promises:  it  means  the  gospel.  Again,  "Whereof  1 
hath  offered  faith  to  all,  in  thot  he  hath  raised  liim  from  the  dead 
"  Hath  offered  foith"  here  signifies,  unquestionably,  as  the  common  y^ 
sion  well  expresses  it,  "  hath  given  assurance,"  or  hath  exemplified  tl 
proof.  "  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  ChrL 
that  we  might  be  justified  by  fiuth.  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  a 
no  longer  under  o  schoolmaster."  In  this  instance  "faith"  certain 
means  Christianity,  in  contradistinction  to  Judaism,  and  "justification  1 
faith"  is  equivalent  to  "  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God,  shown  throu] 
the  mission  of  Clirist."  It  is  not  so  much  internal  and  individual  in  { 
reference  os  it  is  public  and  general.    We  believe  that  no  man,  aocred 
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RBolTed  to  admit  the  truth,  can  study — yrith  a  purposed  reference  to  this 
point — all  the  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  where  the  word  "faith"  occurs, 
without  being  convinced  that  for  the  most  part  it  is  used  in  an  objective 
sense,  in  contradistinction  to  the  law,  as  synonymous  with  the  gospel,  the 
new  dispensation  of  grace.  Therefore  ** justification  by  faith''  does  not 
usually  mean  salvation  through  personal  belief,  either  in  the  merits 
of  the  Bedeemer  or  in  any  thing  else,  but  it  means  salvation  by  the 
plan  revealed  in  the  gospel,  the  free  remission  of  sins  by  the  forbear- 
ance of  God.  In  those  instances  where  **  faith''  is  used  in  a  subjective 
sense  for  personal  belief,  it  is  never  described  as  the  effectual  cause  of  sal- 
vation, but  as  the  condition  of  personal  assurance  of  salvation.  Grace  has 
outwardly  come  to  all ;  but  only  the  believers  inwardly  know  it.  This 
Pauline  use  of  terms  in  technical  senses  lies  broadly  on  the  face  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians.  New  Testament  lexicons  and 
commentaries,  by  the  best  scholars  of  every  denomination,  acknowledge 
it  and  illustrate  it.  Mark  now  these  texts.  "  And  by  him  all  that  be- 
lieve are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  law  of  Moses."  *'  To  declare  his  righteousness,  that  h.e  might  be 
just  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus."  "  What  things 
were  gain  to  me  [under  Judaism]  I  counted  loss  in  comparison  with 
Christ,  that  I  may  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness, 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  through 
faith  in  Christ."  "  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  man  can  be  justified," — 
"but  ye  are  saved  through  faith."  We  submit  that  these  passages, 
and  many  others  in  the  epistles,  find  a  perfect  explanation  in  the  fol- 
lowing outline  of  faith,  commenced  in  th«  mind  of  Paul  while  he  was  a 
Pharisee,  completed  when  he  was  a  Christian.  The  righteousness  of  the 
law,  the  method  of  salvation  by  keeping  the  law,  is  impossible.  The  sin 
of  the  first  man  broke  that  whole  plan  and  doomed  all  souls  helplessly 
to  the  under-world.  If  a  man  now  should  keep  every  tittle  of  the  law 
without  reservation,  it  would  not  release  him  from  the  bondage  below 
and  secure  for  him  an  ascent  to  heaven.  But  what  the  law  could  not 
do  is  done  for  us  in  Christ.  Sin  having  destroyed  the  righteousness 
of  the  law, — ^that  is,  the  fatal  penalty  of  Hades  having  rendered  salvation 
by  the  law  impossible, — the  righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  a  new  method 
of  salvation,  has  been  brought  to  light.  God  has  sent  his  Son  to  die, 
descend  into  the  under-world,  rise  again,  and  return  to  heaven,  to  pro^ 
claim  to  men  the  glorious  tidings  of  justification  by  faith, — that  is,  a 
dispensation  of  grace  freely  annulling  the  great  consequence  of  sin  and 
inviting  them  to  heaven  in  the  Redeemer's  footsteps.  Paul  unequivocally 
declares  that  Christ  broke  up  the  bondage  of  the  under-world  by  his  irre- 
sistible entrance  and  exit,  in  the  following  text : — "  When  he  had  de- 
scended first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  he  ascended  up  on  high, 
leading  a  multitude  of  captives."  What  can  be  plainer  than  that?  The 
same  thought  is  also  contained  in  another  passage, — a  ptassage  which  was 
the  source  of  those  tremendous  pictures  so  frequent  in  the  cathedrals  of 
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the  Middle  Age, — C^rutua  tpolial  In/emumi — "God  hath  forgiven  yon 
trespasses,  blotting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  agaii 
us,  and  took  it  away,  nailing  it  to  Christ's  cross :  and,  having  spoiled  pr 
cipalities  and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them,  openly  triumphing  O' 
them  in  Christ."  The  entire  theory  which  underlies  the  expoeition 
have  just  set  forth  is  stated  in  so  many  words  in  the  passage  we  next  oi 
For  the  word  "  righteousness" — in  order  to  make  the  meaning  more  p 
spicuous — we  simply  substitute  "  method  of  salvation,"  which  is  unqu 
tionably  its  signification  here.  "  They  [the  Jews]  being  ignorant  of  Oo 
method  of  salvation,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  metht 
have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  God's.  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  t 
h(w  for  a  way  of  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.  For  Mose«  i 
Bcribelh  the  method  of  salvation  which  is  of  the  law,  that  the  man  w 
ikelh  these  things  shall  be  blessed  in  them.  But  the  method  of  salvnii 
which  is  of  faith  ["faith"  here  moans  the  gospel,  Christianity]  speakf 
on  this  wise: — Say  not  in  thy  heart,  'Who  shall  ascend  into  heavei 
that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down  ;  or,  '  Who  shall  descend  into  the  un<l' 
world  V  that  is,  to  bring  up  Clirist  again  from  among  the  dead."  T\ 
has  been  done  already,  once  for  all.  "  And  if  thou  shalt  believe  in  thi 
heart  that  God  halA  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  T 
apostle  avows  that  his  "  heart's  desire  and  his  prayer  unto  God  for  Isn 
is,  that  they  may  be  saved ;"  and  he  asserts  that  they  cannot  be  saved 
the  law  of  Moses,  but  only  by  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  that  is,  "  faith ;"  t^ 
is,  "  the  dispensation  of  grace." 

Paul's  conception  of  the  foremost  feature  in  Christ's  mission  is  precisi 
this.  He  came  to  deliver  men  IVom  the  stem  law  of  Judaism,  whi 
could  not  wipe  away  their  transgressions  nor  save  them  fVom  Hades,  ai 
to  establish  them  in  the  free  grace  of  Christianity,  which  justifies  th( 
from  all  past  sin  and  seals  them  for  heaven.  What  could  be  a  mc 
explicit  declaration  of  this  than  the  following !  "  When  the  fulness 
the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son  to  redeem  them  tiiat  w« 
under  the  law."  Herein  is  the  explanation  of  that  perilous  oombat  whi 
Paul  waged  so  many  years,  and  in  which  he  proved  viotorioufi. — the  gn 
battle  between  the  Gentile  Christians  and  the  Judairing  Christians; 
subject  of  altogether  singular  importance,  without  a  minute  acquaintan 
with  which  a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  understoc 
"Christ  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  tl 
present  evil  world,  according  to  the  will  of  God."  Now,  the  Hebn 
terms  corresponding  with  the  English  terms  "present  world"  ai 
"  future  world"  were  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote  the  Mosaic  and  ti 
tlessianic  dispensations.  We  believe — with  Schoettgen  and  other  go 
authorities — that  such  is  the  sense  of  the  phrase  "present  world"  in  tj 
instance  before  us.  Not  only  is  that  interpretation  sustained  by  tl 
vsiu  loqurndi,  it  is  also  the  Only  defensible  meaning ;  for  the  eflbct  of  tl 
establishment  of  the  gospel  was  not  to  deliver  men  from  the  prese 
world,  though  it  did  deliver  them  from  the  hopeless  bondage  of  Jud 
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ism,  wherein  salvation  was  by  Christians  considered  impossible.  And 
that  is  precisely  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which 
the  text  occurs.  In  a  succeeding  chapter,  while  speaking  expressly 
of  the  external  forms  of  the  Jewish  law,  Paul  says,  **  By  the  cross  of 
Christ  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world ;"  and  he 
instantly  adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  **  for  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  cir- 
cumcision availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision."  Undeniably,  "  world'' 
here  means  "  Judaism ;"  as  Rosenmliller  phrases  it,  Judmca  vanitas.  In 
another  epistle,  while  expostulating  with  his  readers  on  the  folly  of 
subjecting  themselves  to  observances  "in  meat  and  drink,  and  new 
moons  and  sabbaths,"  after  "the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was 
against  them  had  been  blotted  out,  taken  away,  nailed  to  the  cross," 
Paul  remonstrates  with  them  in  these  words:— "Wherefore,  if  ye  be 
dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why,  as  though 
living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances  ?"  We  should  suppose 
that  no  intelligent  person  could  question  that  this  means,  "  Now  that  by 
the  gospel  of  Christ  ye  are  emancipated  from  the  technical  requisitions 
of  Judaism,  why  are  ye  subject  to  its  ordinances,  as  if  ye  were  still  living 
under  its  rule?" — as  many  of  the  best  commentators  agree  in  saying, 
"  tanquam  viverUes  adhuc  in  Jvdaismo"  From  these  collective  passages,  and 
from  others  like  them,  we  draw  the  conclusion,  in  Paul's  own  words,  that^ 
"  When  we  were  children,  we  were  in  bondage  under  the  rudiments  of 
the  world,"  "the  weak  and  beggarly  elements"  of  Judaism;  but,  now 
that  "  the  fulness  of  the  time  has  come,  and  God  has  sent  forth  his  Son 
to  redeem  us,"  we  are  called  "to  receive  the  adoption  of  sons"  and 
"become  heirs  of  God,"  inheritors  of  a  heavenly  destiny. 

We  think  that  the  intelligent  and  candid  reader,  who  is  familiar  with 
Paul's  epistles,  will  recognise  the  following  features  in  his  belief  and  teach- 
ing. First,  all  mankind  alike  were  under  sin  and  condemnation.  "  Jews 
tmd  Gentiles  all  are  under  sin."  "  All  the  world  is  subject  to  the  sentence 
of  God."  And  we  maintain  that  that  condemning  sentence  consisted, 
partly  at  least,  in  the  banishment  of  their  disembodied  souls  to  Hades. 
Secondly,  "  a  promise  was  given  to  Abraham,"  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  "  that  in  his  seed  [that  is,  in  Christ]  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed."  When  Paul  speaks,  as  he  does 
in  numerous  instances,  of  "the  hope  of  eternal  life  which  God,  who 
cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began,"  "the  promise  given  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,"  "  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  the 
fathers,  that  Gk>d  would  raise  the  dead,"  the  date  referred  to  is  not  when 
the  decree  was  formed  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  God,  previous  to  the 
origin  of  the  earth,  but  when  the  covenant  was  made  with  Abraham, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  The  thing  pro- 
mised plainly  was,  according  to  Paul's  idea,  a  redemption  from  Hades 
and  an  ascension  to  heaven ;  for  this  is  fully  implied  in  his  "  expectation 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead"  from  the  intermediate  state,  and  their 
being  "  clothed  in  celestial  bodies."    This  promise  made  unto  Abraham 
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by  God,  to  be  fulfilled  by  Christ,  "the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  m 
thirty  years  afterwards,  could  not  disannul."  That  U, — as  any  one  m 
see  by  the  context, — the  law  oould  not  secure  tbe  inheritance  of  t 
thing  promised,  but  was  only  a  temporary  arrangement  on  account 
transgressions,  "until  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  w 
made."  In  other  words,  there  was  "  no  mode  of  salvation  by  the  law 
"  the  law  could  not  give  life ;"  for  if  it  could  it  would  have  "  supersedi 
the  promise,"  made  it  without  effect,  whereas  tbe  inviolable  promise 
Ood  was,  that  in  the  one  seed  of  Abraham — that  b,  in  Cbrist — aloneshou 
salvation  be  preached  to  all  that  believed.  "  For  if  they  which  are 
the  law  be  ))etTs,  faith  is  made  useless,  and  the  promise  is  made  U8ele«e 
In  the  mean  time,  until  Christ  be  come,  all  are  shut  up  under  si 
Thirdly,  the  special  "advantage  of  the  Jews  was,  that  unto  them  tl 
promise  of  God  was  committed."  as  the  chosen  covenant  people.  Tl 
Gentiles,  groaning  under  the  universal  sentence  of  sin,  were  ignora 
of  the  sure  promise  of  a  common  salvation  yet  to  be  brought.  HVbi 
the  Jews  indulged  in  glowing  and  exclusive  expectations  of  tbe  Uessii 
who  was  gloriously  to  redeem  them,  the  Gentiles  were  "aliens  from  t! 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  havu 
no  hope  and  without  Ood  in  the  world."  Fourthly,  in  the  fulness 
time — long  after  "  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  i. 
heathen,  had  preached  the  gospel  beforehand  unto  Abraham,  saying, 
thy  seed  shall  all  nations  be  blessed" — "Christ  redeemed  us  from  tl 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  that  the  blessing  promi» 
to  Abraham  might  come  upon  the  Genliles."  It  was  the  precise  missii 
of  Christ  to  realize  and  exemplify  and  publish  U>  the  whole  world  tl 
fulfilment  of  that  promise.  The  promise  itself  was,  that  men  should 
released  from  the  under-world  through  the  imputation  of  righteousnc 
by  grace — that  is,  through  free  forgiveness — and  rise  to  heaven  as  acci 
dited  sons  and  heirs  of  God.  This  aim  and  purpose  of  Christ's  comii 
were  effected  in  his  resurrection.  Sut  how  did  the  Gentiles  enter  in 
belief  and  participation  of  the  glad  tidings  f  Thus,  according  to  Fau 
The  death,  descent,  resurrection,  and  ascent  of  Jesus,  and  his  residen 
in  heaven  in  a  spiritual  form,  divested  him  of  his  nationality."  He  w 
"then  to  be  known  no  more  after  the  flesh."  He  was  no  longer  i 
earthly  Jew,  addressing  Jews,  but  a  heavenly  spirit  and  son  of  Ood, 
glorified  likeness  of  the  spirits  of  all  who  were  adopted  as  sons  of  Go 
appealing  to  them  all  as  joint  heirs  with  himself  of  heaven.  He  h 
risen  into  universality,  and  is  accessible  to  the  soul  of  every  one  th 
believeth.  "  In  him  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  n 
uncircurocision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free."  The  experien 
resulting  in  a  heart  raised  into  fellowship  with  him  in  heaven  Is  ll 
inward  seal  assuring  us  that  our  faith  is  not  vain.  "  Ye  Gentiles,  wl 
formerly  were  afar  off,  are  now  made  nigh  by  tbe  blood  of  Christ;  for  1 
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hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity,  namely,  the  law  of  com- 
mandments in  ordinances,  in  order  to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one  new 
man.  For  through  him  we  both  have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the  Father. 
Now,  therefore,  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God."  Circumcision 
was  of  the  flesh ;  and  the  vain  hope  of  salvation  by  it  was  confined  to  the 
Jews.  .  Grace  was  of  the  spirit ;  and  the  revealed  assurance  of  salvation 
by  it  was  given  to  the  Gentiles  too,  when  Christ  died  to  the  nationalizing 
flesh,  rose  in  the  universalizing  spirit,  and  from  heaven  impartially  ex- 
hibited himself,  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  the  appropri- 
ating faith  of  all. 

The  foregoing  positions  might  be  further  substantiated  by  applying  the 
general  theory  they  contain  to  the  explication  of  scores  of  individual 
texts  which  it  fits  and  unfolds,  and  which,  we  think,  cannot  upon  any 
other  view  be  interpreted  without  forced  constructions  unwarranted  by 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of  Paul  and  with  the  mind  of 
his  age.  But  we  must  be  content  with  one  or  two  such  applications 
as  specimens.  The  word  '*  mystery"  often  occurs  in  the  letters  of  Paul. 
Its  current  meaning  in  his  time  was  '*  something  concealed,"  something 
into  which  one  must  be  initiated  in  order  to  understand  it.  The 
Eleuainian  Mysteries,  for  instance,  were  not  necessarily  any  thing  intrin- 
sically dark  and  hard  to  be  comprehended,  but  things  hidden  from  pub- 
lic gaze  and  only  to  be  known  by  initiation  into  them.  Paul  uses  the 
term  in  a  similar  way  to  denote  the  peculiar  scheme  of  grace,  w*hich 
"had  been  kept  secret  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,"  "hidden 
from  ages  and  generations,  but  now  made  manifest."  No  one  denies 
that  Paul  means  by  "  this  mystery"  the  very  heart  and  essence  of  the 
gospel,  precisely  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  law  and  makes  it  a 
universal  method  of  salvation,  a  wondrous  system  of  grace.  So  much  is 
irresistibly  evident  from  the  way  and  the  connection  in  which  he  uses 
the  term.  He  writes  thus  in  explanation  of  the  great  mystery  as  it  was 
dramatically  revealed  through  Christ: — ''Who  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  [i.e.  seen  in  the  body  during  his  life  on  earth,]  justified  in  the 
spirit,  [i.e.  freed  after  death  from  the  necessity  of  imprisonment  in 
Hades,]  seen  of  angels,  [i.e.  in  their  fellowship  after  his  resurrection,] 
preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  [t.^.  after  the  gift  of  tongues  on  Pentecost- 
day,]  believed  on  in  the  world,  [i.e,  his  gospel  widely  accepted  through 
the  labors  of  his  disciples,]  received  up  into  glory,  [i.e.  taken  into 
heaven  to  the  presence  of  God.]"  "The  revelation  of  the  mystery" 
means,  then,  the  visible  enactment  and  exhibition,  through  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  of  God's  free  forgiveness  of  men,  redeeming  them  from 
the  Hadean  gloom  to  the  heavenly  glory.  The  word  "glory"  in  the 
New  Testament  confessedly  often  signifies  the  illumination  of  heaven, 
the  defined  abode  of  God  and  his  angels.  Robinson  collects,  in  his 
Lexicon,  numerous  examples  wherein  he  says  it  means  "that  state 
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which  is  the  portion  of  those  who  dwell  with  God  in  heaven."  Now,  Pi 
repeatedly  speaks  of  the  calling  of  believers  to  glory  as  one  of  the  ch 
blessings  and  new  prerogntives  of  the  gospeL  "  Being  justified  by  fai 
we  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,"  "  Walk  worthy  of  God,  w 
liath  cnlled  you  unto  his  glory."  "  We  epeak  wisdom  to  the  initial 
the  liidden  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mysteiy,  which  before  the  world  [l 
Jewish  dispensation]  God  ordaJned  for  our  glory."  "  Flesh  and  bk 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God :  behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery: 
shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment,  and  put  on  immortality."  In  the  B 
chapter  of  the  letter  to  the  Colossians,  Paul  speaks  of  "  the  hope  whi 
is  laid  up  for  you  in  heaven,  whereof  ye  have  heard  in  the  gospel ;"  a 
of  "the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light:"  then  he  says,  "God  woi 
now  make  known  among  the  Gentiles  the  mystery,  which  is,  Christ  amc 
you,  the  hope  of  glory."  In  the  light  of  what  has  gone  before,  h 
significant  and  how  clear  is  this  declaration  I  "  All  have  sinned,  a 
failed  to  attain  unto  the  glory  of  Ood ;  but  now,  through  the  faith 
Jesus  Christ,  [through  the  dispensation  brought  to  light  by  Christ,]  I 
righteousnesBof  God  [God's  method  of  salvation]  is  unto  all  that  belief 
That  is,  by  the  law  oil  were  shut  up  in  Hades,  but  by  grace  they  are  n 
ransomed  and  to  be  received  to  heaven.  The  same  thought  or  scbemi 
contained  in  that  remarkable  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Oatatii 
where  Paul  says  the  free  Isaac  and  the  bond-woman  Ilogar  were  on  a! 
gory,  teaching  that  there  were  two  covenants,  one  by  Abraham,  the  otl 
by  Uosea.  The  Mosaic  covenant  of  the  law  "  answers  to  the  Jerusal 
which  is  on  earth,  and  is  in  bondage  with  her  children,"  end  beloi 
only  to  the  Jews,  The  Abrahamic  covenant  of  promise  answers  to  "1 
JeruEalem  which  is  above,  and  is  free,  and  is  the  mother  of  ua  alL" 
the  former,  we  were  "begotten  unto  bondage."  In  the  Utter,  "Chi 
hath  made  us  free." 

We  will  notice  but  one  more  test  in  passing:  it  is,  of  all  the  pre 
texts  of  the  doctrine  of  a  substitutional  expiation,  the  one  which  ] 
ever  been  regarded  as  the  very  Achilles.  And  yet  it  can  be  made 
support  that  doctrine  only  by  the  aid  of  arbitrary  assumptions  and  n 
translations,  while  by  its  very  terms  it  perfectly  coincides  with — n 
expressly  declares — the  theory  which  we  have  been  advocating  as  i 
genuine  interpretation  of  Paul.  The  usual  commentators,  in  their  trc 
mcnt-of  this  passage,  have  exhibited  a  long-continued  series  of  f 
versions  and  'sophisms,  affording  a  strong  example  of  unconscii 
prejudice.  The  correct  Greek  reading  of  the  text  is  justly  rendei 
thus: — "Whom  God  set  forth,  a  mercy-aeat  through  the  f»ith  in 
blood,  to  exhibit  his  righteousness  through  the  remission  of  former  s 
by  the  forbearance  of  God."  For  rendering  ITjurripiov  "  mercy-seat,"  1 
vna  loquendi  and  the  internal  harmony  of  meaning  are  in  our  favor,  a 
also  the  weight  of  many  orthodox  authorities,  such  as  Theodoret,  Orig 
Theophylact,  <Ecumeni us,  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  Otshausen,  tosaynothi 
of  the  army  of  more  liberal  critics,  from  Felagius  to  Bushnell.    Still, 
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are  willing  to  admit  the  rendering  of  it  by  **  sin-offering."  That  makes 
no  important  difference  in  the  result.  Christ  was  a  sin-offering,  in  the 
conception  of  Paul,  in  this  sense : — ^that  when  he  was  not  himself  subject 
to  death,  which  was  the  penalty  of  sin,  he  yet  died  in  order  to  show  God's 
purpose  of  removing  that  penalty  of  sin  through  his  resurrection.  For 
rendering  616,  **  through,"  no  defence  is  needed :  the  only  wonder  is,  how 
it  ever  could  have  been  here  translated  "for."  Now,  let  two  or  three 
facts  be  noticed.  First,  the  New  Testament  phrase  "the  faith  of  Qhrist," 
"the  faith  of  Jesus,"  is — ^very  unfairly  and  unwarrantably — made  to  mean 
an  internal  affection  towards  Christ,  a  belief  of  men  in  him.  Its  genuine 
meaning  is  the  same  as  "  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  or  the  religion  of  Christ, 
the  system  of  grace  which  he  brought."  Who  can  doubt  that  such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  these  instances  ?  "  Contend  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints ;"  "  Greet  them  that  love  us  in  the  faith ;" 
"  Have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  respect  of  persons." 
80,  in  the  text  now  under  our  notice,  "  the  faith  which  is  in  his  blood" 
ipeans  the  dispensation  of  pardon  and  justification,  the  system  of  faith, 
which  was  confirmed  and  exemplified  to  us  in  his  death  and  resurrection. 
Secondly,  "  the  righteousness  of  God,"  which  is  here  said  to  be  "pointed 
out"  by  Christ's  death,  denotes  simply,  in  Professor  Stuart's  words,  "  God's 
pardoning  mercy,"  or  "acquittal,"  or  "gratuitous  justification," — "in 
which  sense,"  he  says  truly,  "  it  is  almost  always  used  in  Paul's  epistles."** 
Ti  signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than  God's  method  of  salvation  by  freely 
forgiving  sins  and  treating  the  sinner  as  if  he  were  righteous, — the  method 
of  salvation  now  carried  into  effect  and  revealed  in  the  gospel  brought  by 
Christ,  and  dramatically  enacted  in  his  passion  and  ascension.  Further^ 
more,  we  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  interpreter,  hard 
pressed  by  his  unscriptural  creed,  interpolates  a  disjunctive  conjunction 
in  the  opposing  teeth  of  Paul's  plain  statenEient.  Paul  says,  as  the  com- 
mon version  has  it,  God  is  "just,  and  [t.e.  even]  the  justifier."  The  creed- 
bound  commentators  read  it,  "just  and  yei  the  justifier."  We  will  now 
present  the  true  meaning  of  tiie  whole  passage,-  in  our  view  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  Paul's  own  use  of  language:  To  establish  a  conviction  of  the 
correctness  of  the  exposition,  we  only  ask  the  ingenuous  reader  carefully 
;  to  study  the  clauses  of  the  Greek  text  and  recollect  the  foregoing  data. 
**God  has  set  Christ  forth,  to  be  to  us  a  sure  sign  that  we  have  been 
forgiven  and  redeemed  through  the  faith  that  was  proved  by  his  triumph- 
ant return  from  death,  the  dispensation  bf  grace  inaugurated  by  him. 
Herein  God  has  exhibited  his  method  of  saving  sinners,  which  is  by 
the  free  remission  of  their  sins  through  his  kindness.  Thus  God  is 
proved  to  be  disposed  to  save,  and  to  be  saving,  by  ^he  system  of  grace 
shown  throiugh  Jesus,  him  that  believeth."    In  consequence  of  sin,  men 


M  fioblnMm  but  gaUiered  a  great  number  of  ixMtADOM  in  his  Lexicon,  under  the  word  "  Faith,'' 
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were  under  sentence  of  condemnation  to  the  under-vrorld.  In  the  : 
nesB  of  time  God  fulfilled  hie  ancient  promise  to  Abraham.  He  fre 
justified  men, — that  ia,  forgave  them,  redeemed  them  frpm  their  do< 
and  would  soon  open  the  aky  for  their  abode  with  him.  This  tcheme 
redemption  was  carried  out  by  Christ.  That  is  to  say,  God  prod^n 
it  to  men,  and  asked  their  belief  in  it,  by  "setting  forth  Christ"  to  < 
descend  among  the  dead,  rise  thence,  and  ascend  into  heaven,  as 
exemplifying  certification  of  the  truth  of  the  ghid  tidings. 

Thirdly,  Paul  t«ache8  that  one  aim  of  Christ's  mission  was  to  pur 
animate,  and  exalt  tho  moral  characters  of  men,  and  rectify  their  c 
duct, — to  produce  a  subjective  sanotification  in  them,  and  so  prepare  lb 
for  judgment  and  fit  them  for  heaven.  The  establish m<>nt  of  this  { 
position  will  conclude  the  present  part  of  our  subject.  He  writes,  "i 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  fr 
all  iniquity  and  purify  unto  himself  II  peculiar  people  lealous  of  gi 
works."  "  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  fr 
iniquity."  In  various  ways  he  often  represents  the  fact  that  beliei 
have  been  saved  by  grace  through  Christ  as  the  very  reason,  the  int 
sified  motive,  why  they  should  scrupulously  keep  every  tittle  of  the  m< 
law  and  abstain  even  from  the  appearance  of  evil,  walking  worthy 
their  high  vocation.  "The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  to 
men  hath  appeared,  teaching  us  that,  denying  all  ungodliness  and  worl 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  ttiis  prea 
world."  Bnd  men,  "  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Christ,"— euch  c 
racters  as  "  thieves,  extortioners,  drunkards,  adulterers, — shall  not  inh< 
the  kingdom  of  God."  lie  proclaims,  in  unmistakable  terms,  "God  i 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds, — wrath  and  tribulation  to 
evil-doer,  honor  and  peace  to  the  well-doer,  whether  Jew  or  Gentil 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  and  other  like  declerationi 
unavoidable.  It  ia  that  "every  one,  Jew  and  Gentile,  shall  stand  bel 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  and  receive  according  to  the  deeds  doat 
the  body;  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons."  And  one  part  of  Chri 
mission  was  to  exert  a  hallowing  moral  influence  on  men,  to  make  ifa 
righteous,  that  they  might  pass  the  bar  with  acquittal.  But  the  re» 
who  recollects  the  class  of  texts  adduced  a  little  while  since  will 
member  that  an  opposite  conclusion  was  as  unequivocally  drawn  fr 
them.  Then  Paul  said,  "By  faith  ye  are  justified,  without  the  deedi 
the  law."  Now  he  says,  "  For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  bef 
God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified  in  the  day  when  God  si 
judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ."  Is  there  a  contradiicti 
then,  in  Fault  Only  in  appearance.  Let  us  distinguish  and  expli 
In  the  two  quotations  above,  the  apostle  is  referring  to  two  diSer 
things.  First,  he  would  say.  By  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  free  grace 
God  declared  in  thegospelof  Christ,  ye  are  justified,  gratuitously  delivp 
from  that  necessity  of  imprisonment  in  Hades  which  is  the  penalt} 
sin  doomed  upon  the  whole  race  from  Adam,  and  from  which  no  midoi 
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of  personal  virtue  could  avail  to  save  men.  Secondly,  when  he  exclaims, 
'*  Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God?''  his  thought  is  of  a  spiritual  qualification  of  character,  indis- 
pensable for  positive  admission  among  the  blest  in  heaven.  That  is  to 
say,  the  impartial  penalty  of  primeval  sin  consigned  all  men  to  Hades. 
They  could  not  by  their  own  efforts  escape  thence  and  win  heaven.  That 
fated  inability  God  has  removed,  and  through  Christ  revealed  its  removal ; 
but,  that  one  should  actually  obtain  the  offered  and  possible  prize  of 
heaven,  personal  purity,  faith,  obedience,  holiness,  are  necessary.  In 
Paul's  conception  of  the  scheme  of  Christian  salvation,  then,  there  were 
two  distinct  parts :  one,  what  God  had  done  for  all ;  the  other,  what  each 
Anan  was  to  do  for  himself.  And  the  two  great  classes  of  seemingly 
hostile  texts  filling  his  epistles,  which  have  puzzled  so  many  readers, 
become  clear  and  harmonious  when  we  perceive  and  remember  that  by 
'*  righteousness"  and  its  kindred  terms  he  sometimes  means  the  external 
and  fulfilled  method  of  redeeming  men  from  the  transmitted  necessity 
of  bondage  in  the' under-world,  and  sometimes  means  the  internal  and 
contingent  qualifications  for  actually  realizing  that  redemption.  In  the 
former  instance  he  refers  to  the  objective  mode  of  salvation  and  the 
revelation  of  it  in  Christ.  In  the  latter,  he  refers  to  the  subjective  fitness 
for  that  salvation  and  the  certitude  of  it  in  the  believer.  So,  too,  the  words 
"  death"  and  "  life,"  in  Paul's  writings,  are  generally  charged,  by  a  con- 
struetio  pragnanSt  with  a  double  sense, — one  spiritual,  individual,  contingent, 
the  other  mechanical,  common,  absolute.  Death,  in  it^  full  Pauline  force, 
includes  inward  guilt,  condemnation,  and  misery,  and  outward  descent 
into  the  Under-world.  Life,  in  its  full  Pauline  force,  includes  inward 
rectitude,  peace,  and  joy,  and  outward  ascent  into  the  upper-world. 
Holiness  is  necessary,  "  for  without  it  no  one  can  see  the  Lord ;"  yet  by 
itself  it  can  secure  only  inward  life:  it  is  ineffectual  to  win  heaven. 
Grace  by  itself  merely  exempts  from  the  fatality  of  the  condemnation 
to  Hades:  it  offers  eternal  life  in  heaven  only  upon  condition  of  '* patient 
continuance  in  well-doing"  by  "faith,  obedience  to  the  truth,  and  sanctifi- 
*  cation  of  the  spirit."  But  God's  free  grace  and  man's  diligent  fidelity, 
combined,  give  the  full  fruition  of  blessedness  in  the  heart  and  of  glory 
and  immortality  in  the  sky. 

Such,  as  we  have  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  three  divisions,  was  Paul's 
view  of  the  mission  of  Christ  and  of  the  method  of  salvation.  It  has 
been  for  centuries  perverted  and  mutilated.  The  toil  now  is  by  unpre- 
judiced inspection  to  bring  it  forward  in  its  genuine  completeness,  as 
it  stood  in  Paul's  own  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  essential  view,  epitomized  in  a  single  sentence,  is  this.  The  inde- 
pendent grace  of  God  has  interfered,  first,  to  save  man  from  Hades,  and 
secondly,  to  enable  him,  by  the  co-operation  of  his  own  virtue,  to  get  to 
heaven.  Here  are  two  separate  means  coi^joined  to  effect  the  end, — 
salvation.  Now,  compare,  in  the  light  of  this  statement,  the  three  great 
theological  theories  of  Christendom.     The  Unitarian,  overlooking  the 
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objective  juKtiBcation,  or  offered  redemptioa  from  the  death-realm 
the  Bky-home,  which — whether  it  be  a  truth  or  an  error — is  aurely  in 
epistlea,  makeB  the  subjective  »ancliGcation  all  in  all.  The  Calvin 
in  his  theory,  comptiratively  eooms  the  subjective  sanctificatlon,  wh 
Paul  insists  on  as  a  necessity  for  entering  the  kingdom  of  God,  a 
having  perverted  the  objective  justification  from  its  real  historic  me 
ing,  e^taggerates  it  into  the  ell  in  all.  The  Rqhan  Cathoi.ic  holds  t 
Cliiist  simply  removed  the  load  of  original  sin  and  its  entailed  dot 
and  left  each  person  to  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  merits,  in  the  help 
communion  of  the  Churcli.  He  also  maintains  that  a  part  of  Chri 
office  was  to  exert  an  influence  for  the  moral  improvement  and  consei 
tion  of  human  character.  His  error,  as  an  interpreter  of  Psurs  thouj 
is,  that  he,  like  the  Calvinist,  attributes  to  Christ's  death  a  vicari' 
efficacy  by  sufferit^  the  pangs  of  mankind's  guilt  to  buy  their  rans 
from  the  inexorable  justice  of  Ood;  whereas  the  apostle  really  represe 
Christ's  redeeming  mission  as  consisting  simply  in  a  dramatic  exemp 
cation  of  the  Father's  spontaneous  love  and  purpose  to  pardon  [ 
offences,  unbolt  the  gates  of  Hades,  and  receive  the  worthy  to  heav 
Mbreover,  while  Pool  describes  the  heavenly  salvation  as  an  undeser 
gift  from  the  grace  of  Ood,  the  Catholic  often  seems  to  make  it  a  pris 
be  earned,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  by  good  works  which  n 
fairly  challenge  that  reword.  However,  we  hav9  little  doubt  that  1 
apparent  opposition  is  rather  in  the  practical  mode  of  exhortation  tl 
in  any  interior  difference  of  dogma;  for  Paul  himself  makes  persa 
salvation  hinge  on  personal  conditions,  the  province  of  grace  being  Si 
in  the  new  extension  to  man  of  the  opportunity  and  invitation  to  sec 
his  own  acceptance.  And  so  the  Roman  Catholic  exposition  of  Pa 
doctrine  is  mudt  more  nearly  correct  than  any  other  interpretation  r 
prevalent.  We  should  expect,  d  priori,  that  it  would  be,  since  t 
Church,  containing  two-thirds  of  Christendom,  is  the  most  intimately  c 
nected,  by  its  scholars,  mambera,  and  traditions,  with  the  apostolic  ag 
A  prominent  feature  in  the  belief  of  Paul,  and  one  deserving  disti 
notice  aa  necessarily  involving  a  considerable  part  of  the  theory  wh 
we  have  attributed  to  him,  is  the  supposition  that  Christ  was  the  i 
person,  clothed  with  humanity  and  experiencing  death,  admitted  i 
heaven.  Of  all  the  hosts  who  had  lived  and  died,  evety  soul  had  g< 
down  into  the  dusky  under-world.  Tliere  they  all  were  held  in  durat 
waiting  tor  the  Great  Deliverer.  In  the  splendors  of  the  realm  over 
sky,  God  and  his  angels  dwelt  alone.  That  we  do  not  err  in  ascrib 
thb  belief  to  Paul  we  might  summon  the  whole  body  of  the  Fatfa 
to  testify  in  almost  unbroken  phalanx,  from  Polycorp  to  St.  Bems 
The  Roman,  Greek,  and  English  Churches  still  maintain  the  same  dogi 
But  the  apostle's  own  plain  words  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpi 
"That  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  he  the  first  that  sho 
rise  iV«m  among  the  dead."  "  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  among  the.di 
and  become  the  firat-Iruits  of  them  that  slept."    "  He  is  the  beginni 
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the  first-bom  from  among  the  dead,  that  among  all  he  might  have  the 
pre-eminence."  "  God  raised  Christ  from  among  the  dead,  and  set  him 
at  his  own  right  hand*'  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  every  princi- 
pality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion."  The  last  words  refer  to 
different  orders  of  spirits,  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  people  the  aerial 
region  below  the  heaven  of  God.  "  God  hath"  (already  in  our  antici- 
pating faith)  "raised  us  up  together  with  Christ  and  made  us  sit  in 
heavenly  places  with  him."  These  testimonies  are  enough  to  show  that 
Paul  believed  Jesus  to  have  been  raised  up  to  the  abode  of  God,  the  first 
man  ever  exalted  thither,  and  that  this  was  done  as  a  pledge  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  exaltation  awaiting  those  who  believe.  "If  we  be 
dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  we  shall  also  live  with  him."  And  the 
apostle  teaches  that  we  are  not  only  connected  with  Christ's  resurrection 
by  the  outward  order  and  sequence  of  events,  but  also  by  an  inward  gift 
of  the  spirit.  He  says  that  to  every  obedient  believer  is  given  an  ex- 
perimental "knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ," 
which  is  the  seal  of  God  within  him,  the  pledge  of  his  own  celestial  des- 
tination. "  After  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy  spirit 
of  promise  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemption 
of  the  purchased  possession."  The  office  of  this  gift  of  the  spirit  is  to 
awaken  in  the  believing  Christian  a  vivid  realization  of  the  things  in 
store  for  him,  and  a  perfect  conviction  that  he  shall  yet  possess  them  in 
the  unclouded  presence  of  God,  beyond  the  canopy  of  azure  and  the 
stars.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  con- 
ceived, the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  But 
he  hath  revealed  them  unto  us ;  for  we  have  received  his  spirit,  that  we 
might  know  them."  "  The  spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that 
we  are  children  and  heirs  of  God,  even  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  that  we 
may  be  glorified  [i,e,  advanced  into  heaven]  with  him." 

We  will  leave  this  topic  with  a  brief  paraphrase  of  the  celebrated  pass- 
age in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  "  Not  only  do 
the  generality  of  mankind  groan  in  pain  in  this  decaying  state,  under 
the  bondage  of  perishable  elements,  travailing  for  emancipation  from 
the  flesh  into  the  liberty  of  the  heavenly  glory  appointed  for  the  sons 
and  heirs  of  God,  but  even  we,  who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  spirit, 
[i,e.  the  assurance  springing  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,]  we  too 
wait,  painfully  longing  for  the  adoption, — ^that  is,  our  redemption  from  the 
body."  By  longing  for  the  adoption,  or  filiation,  is  meant  impatient 
desire  to  be  received  into  heaven  as  children  to  the  ei^joyment  of  the 
privileges  of  their  Father's  house.  "God  predetermined  that  those 
called  should  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  [t.^.  should  pass 
through  the  same  course  with  Christ  and  reach  the  heavenly  goal,]  that 
he  might  be  the  first-bom  among  many  brethren."    To  the  securing  of 

MQrioslMch  argues  at  length,  and  ihowt  vnanswerablj,  that  thii  passage  cannot  bear  a  moral 
iDterpretation,  hut  necenarily  has  a  physical  and  local  sense.    OrtesbachiiOpaacula  Acadomica,  ed. 
r,  vol.  tt.  pp.  146-140. 
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this  end,  "whom. he  eolled,  them  he  also  jugtified,  [i^. ranaomed  Xn 
Hades ;"]  and  whom  he  Justified,  them  he  iU«o  gloiified,"  (i^.  odvanoK 
the  glory  of  heaven.) 

It  is  evident  that  Paul  looked  for,  the  ipeedy  Becond-«i>nuiig  of 
Lord  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  uigela  and  power  and  glory- 
expected  that  at  that  time  all  enemies  would  be  overthrown  i 
punished,  the  dead  would  be  raised,  the  living  would  be  changed,  i 
all  that  were  Christ's  would  be  translated  to  heaven. >*  "The  L 
Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  Bam 
fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God  and  obey  not 
gospel  of  Christ."  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  cban{ 
in  a  moment,  at  the  last  trump."  "We  who  are  alive  and  remain  u 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  nob  anticipate  those  that  are  adeep. 
the  Lord  himself  eball  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  t< 
of  the  archangel,  ind  with  the  trump  of  God  ^"  and  the  dead  in  Ch 
shall  rise  first.  Then  vre  who  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught 
with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  tur ;  and  bo  wa  a 
always  be  with  the  Lord.  Brethren,  you  need  not  that  1  should  ape 
the  time  to  you  ;  for  yourselves  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  day  of 
Lord  80  Cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night."  "  The  time  is  short."  "  1 1 
God  your  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jeaus  Christ."  "At  his  appearing  heshall  Judge 
living  and  the  dead."  "The  Lord  is  at  hand."  The  author  of  tl 
sentences  undeniably  looked  for  the  great  advent  soon.  Than  F 
indeed,  no  one  more  earnestly  believed  (or  did  more  to  strengthet 
others  that  belief)  in  that  speedy  return- of  Christ,  the  outicipatioi 
which  thrilled  all  early  ChriBtendom  with  hope  and  dread,  and  kept 
disciples  day  and  night  on  the  stretch  and  start  of  axpectation  to  1 
the  awful  blast  of  the  judgment-trump  and  to  see  the  glorious  vi 
of  the  Son  of  God  deecending  amidst  a  oonv<^  of  angels.  What  snbl 
emotions  must  have  rushed  through  the  apostle's  soul  when  he  thai. 
that  he,  as  a  survivor  of  death's  reign  on  earth,  might  behold  the  re 
rection  without  himself  entering  the  gravel  Upon  a  time  when  he  she 
be  perchance  at  home,  or  at  Damascus,  or,  it  might  be,  at  Jerusalem, 
sun  would  become  as  blood,  the  moon  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  the  last  tn 
would  swell  the  sky,  and. 
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The  resuTTection  which  Paul  thou^t  woul4  attend -the  second  coqiiiig 
of  Christ  was  the  risinig.of  .the  summoned .  spirits  of  the  deceased  from 
their  rest  in  the  undeivworld.  Moat  certainly  it  was  not  .the  restoration 
of  their  decomposed  bodies  from,  their  graves^-riilthough  that  incredible 
surmise  has  been  generally,  entertained.  He  says^  while  answering  <  the 
question.  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come^? 
"  That  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not,  that  body  which  shall  be,  but 
naked  grain:  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  ple^ised  him/\'  l^he  com- 
parison is,  that  BO  the  naked  soul  is  sown  in  the  under-world,  and  Qod, 
when  he  raiseth  it,  giveth  it  a  fitting  body.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
the  man  **  a  fool"  who  expects  the  restoration  of  the  san^e  body  th&t  w^s 
buried.  His  whole  argument  is  explicitly  f^inst  that.  idea.  "  There 
are  bodies  celestial,  as  well  a^.  bodies  terrestrial :  the  first  man  was  of  the 
earth,  earthy;  the  second  man  was,  the.  Ix>rd  from  heaven ;.  and  as  we 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  al^o  bear,  the  image  of  the 
heavenly ;  for  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the, kingdom  of  God."  Ip 
view  of  these  declarations,  it  is  astonishijQg  that  any  one  can  suppase  that 
Paul  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  these  present  bodies  and  in  their 
transference  into  heaven.  "  In  this  tabernacle  we  groan,  being  bur- 
dened," and,  *'  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death?"  he  cries. 
If  ever  there  was  a  man  whose  goading  experience,  keen  intellectual 
.energies,  and  moral  sensibilities,  made  him  weary  of  this  slow,  gross 
body,  and  passionately  to  long  for  a  more  porresponding,  swift,  and  pure 
investiture,  it  was  Paul.  And  in  his  theory  of  'Uhe  glorious  body  of 
Christ,  according  to  which  our  vile  body  shall  be  changed,"  he  relieved 
his  impatience  and  fed  his  desire.  What  his  conception  of  that  body 
was,  definitely,  we  cannot  tell;  but  doubUe^ati  was  the, idea  of  a  vehicle 
adapted  to  his  mounting  and  ardent  soul«  and.  in  many  particulars  ve;ry 
unlike  this  present  groaning  load  of  clay* 

The  epistles  of  Paul  contain  no  clear  implication  of  the  notion  of  a  mil- 
lennium,— a  thousand  years'  reign,  of  Christ  with  his  saints  on  the  earth 
after  his  second  advent.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  places,  particularly  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  (supppsipg  that 
letter  to  be  his,)  he. says  that  the  Lord  and  they  that  are  his  will  directly 
pass  into  heaven  after  the  consummation  of  his  descent  from  heaven 
and  their  resurrection  from  the  dead.  But  the  declaration  ''He  must 
reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet,",  taken  with  its  context, 
is  thought,  by  Bertholdt,  Billroth,  De  W^ette,  and*  others,  to  imply  that 
Christ  would  establish  a  millennial  kingdom  on  earthy  and  Teign  in  it 
engaged  in  vanquishing  all  hostile  forces.  Against.this  exegesis  we  have 
to  say,  first,  that^  so  Ur  as  that  goes,  the  vast  preponderance  of  critical 

Ml ■  ■■,,--,.  ■  ■  .1  .1 -  _  -     ■  _^ 

jnrdi  In  leaLgCh,  whote  echo  AM  sound  ftom  cad  to  end  of ,  the  workL  At  the  floit  bUst  the  «uth 
rikoll  treniUo.  At  the  eeoond,  the  doet  ahall  pMt.  .  At  the  third,  the  bones  ehall  oome, together. 
At  the  fborth,  the  members  shall  grow  warm.  At  the  fifth,  they  shall  be  crowned  witfi .  the  he»d. 
At  the  sixth,  the  sonl  shall  r»«ater  the  bo4y«  And  at  the  seventh,  thoysbsU  stand  orect**  Cornell, 
Gcecfaichte  des  ChiliasmiM,  baod  L  s.  366. 
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authorities  is  opposed  to  it.  Secondly,  if  this  conquest  were  to  be  bpcu 
on  earth,  there  is  nothiiig  to  show  that  it  need  occupy  much  time-, 
hour  might  answer  for  it  as  well  as  a  thousand  years.  There  is  nothing  I 
to  show  that  Paul  means  just  what  the  Rabbins  taught.  Thirdly,  e 
if  Paul  supposed  a  considerable  period  must  elapse  before  "all  enem; 
would  be  eubdued,  during  whi<^  period  Christ  must  reign,  it  doea 
follow  that  he  believed  that  reign  would  be  on  earth ;  it  might  h 
heaven.  The  "enemies"  referred  to  are,  in  part  at  leastj  the  wic 
spirits  occupying  the  regions  of  the  upper  air ;  for  he  specifiea  tl 
"  principalities,  authorities,  and  powers."*  And  the  author  of  the  Epi 
to  the  Hebrews  represents  God  bb  saying  to  Jesus,  "Sit  thou  on  my  ri 
band,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool."  Fourthly,  it  Be< 
certain  that,  if  in  the  apostle's  thought  a  thousand  years  were  in 
polated  between  Christ's  second  coming  and  the  delivering  of  bis  me 
torial  sceptre  to  God,  he  would  have  said  so,— at  least  somewhere 
his  writings.  He  would  naturally  have  dwelt  upon  it  a  little,  as 
Chiliasts  did  so  much.  Instead  of  that,  he  repeatedly  contradicts 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  with  RUckert,  we  cannot  see  any  reason  for 
supposing  that,  according  to  Paul,  "  the  end"  was  immediately  to  succ 
"  the  coming,"  as  drn  would  properly  indicate.  The  doctrine  of  a  I 
earthly  reign  of  Christ  is  not  deduced /rom  this  passage,  by  candid  in 
pretation,  because  it  must  be  there,  but  foisted  infti  it,  by  Rabbinical 
formation,  because  it  may  be  there. 

Paul  distinctly  leaches  that  the  believers  who  died  before  the  sec 
coming  of  the  Savior  would  remain  in  the  under-world  until  that  evi 
when  they  and  the  transformed  living  should  ascend  "  together  with 
Lord."  All  the  relevant  expressions  in  his  epistles,  save  two,  are  o 
ously  in  harmony  with  this  conception  of  a  temporary  subterran 
sojourn,  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Jesus  from  heaven  to  usher  in 
reeurrection.  But  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Corinthians  he  writes,  "  Abiding  in  the  body  we  are  absent  from 
Lord."  It  is  usually  inferred,  from  these  words  and  those  which  fol 
tliem,  that  the  apostle  expected  whenever  he  died  to  be  instantly  * 
Christ.  Certainly  they  do  mean  pretty  nearly  that ;  but  they  m 
it  in  connection  with  the  second  advent  and  the  accompanying  circi 
stances  and  events ;  for  Paul  believed  that  many  of  the  disciples — | 
sibly  himself — would  live  until  Christ's  coming.  All  through  theae 
chapters  (the  fourth  and  fifth)  it  is  obvious,  from  the  marked  use  of 
terms  "  we"  and  "you,"  and  from  other  considerations,  that  "we"  \ 
refers  solely  to  the  writer,  the  individual  Paul.  It  is  the  plural  of  oco 
modation  used  by  common  custom  and  consent.     In  the  form  c 

"Tbo  ipocTTphal  "  Aminrtoo  of  l«4iih,"  ■Irmdj'  ipokn  it.  gli»  n  drtnllrf  il«cri[«kni  a 
vpfBi  tit  u  dmpM  bj  BUan  uhI  bii  upli,  uaoig  whom  agfating  uil  ml  dndi  ni«* 
CIiTtit  in  hfa  umil  uiDqiwn  aod  ipcJIi  lh«n  111,  unl  ihowi  hlmieir  ■  Tklv  nw  brlgtafnluc 
TtHi  lunnaJT^y  thni^^  ths  wbol*  inn  heanu  to  tha  fcM  of  Ood.     AnnBrta  Vula  I 
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slight  paraphrase  we  may  unfold  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
hand.  "In  this  body  I  am  afflicted:  not  that  I  would  merely  be  released 
from  it,  for  then  I  should  be  a  naked  spirit.  But  I  earnestly  desire,  un- 
clothing myself  of  this  earthly  body,  at  the  same  time  to  clothe  myself 
with  my  heavenly  body,  that  I  may  lose  all  my  mortal  part  and  its  woes 
in  the  full  experience  of  heaven's  eternal  life.  God  has  determined  that 
this  result  shall  come  to  me  sooner  or  later,  and  has  given  me  a  pledge 
of  it  in  the  witnessing  spirit.  But  it  cannot  happen  so  long  as  I  tarry  in 
the  flesh,  the  Lord  delaying  his  appearance.  Having  the  infallible  ear- 
nest of  the  spirit,  I  do  not  dread  the  change,  but  desire  to  hasten  it. 
Confident  of  acceptance  in  that  day  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  before 
which  we  must  all  then  stand,  I  long  for  the  crisis  when,  divested  of  this 
body  and  invested  with  the  immortal  form  wrought  for  me  by  0od,  I 
shall  be  with  the  Lord.  Still,  knowing  the  terror  which  shall  environ, 
the  Lord  at  his  coming  to  judgment,  I  plead  with  men  to  be  prepared." 
Whoever  carefully  examines  the  whole  connected  passage,  from  iv.  6  to 
y.  16,  will  see,  we  think,  that  the  above  paraphrase  truly  exposes  its 
meaning. 

The  other  text  alluded  to  as  an  apparent  exception  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  residence  in  the  lower  land  of  ghosts  intervening  between  death  and 
the  ascension,  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians: — "I  am  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better ;  but  that  I  should  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you." 
There  are  three  possible  ways  of  regarding  this  passage.  First,  we  may 
suppose  that  Paul,  seeing  the  advent  of  the  Lord  postponed  longer  and 
longer,  changed  his  idea  of  the  intermediate  state  of  deceased  Christians, 
and  thought  they  would  spend  that  period  of  waiting  in  heaven,  not  in 
Hades.  Neander  advocates  this  view.  But  there  is  little  to  sustain  it, 
and  it  is  loaded  with  fatal  difficulties.  A  change  of  faith  so  important  and 
so  bright  in  its  view  as  this  must  have  seemed  under  the  circumstances 
would  have  been  clearly  and  fully  stated.  Attention  would  have  been 
earnestly  invited  to  so  great  a  favor  and  comfort ;  exultation  and  grati- 
tude would  have  been  expressed  over  so  unheard-of  a  boon.  Moreover, 
what  had  occurred  to  efiect  the  alleged  new  belief?  The  unexpected 
delay  of  Christ's  coming  might  make  the  apostle  wish  that  his  departed 
friends  were  tarrying  above  the  sky  instead  of  beneath  the  sepulchre ;  but 
it  could  furnish  no  ground  to  warrant  a  sudden  faith  in  that  wish  as  a 
fulfilled  fact.  Besides,  the  truth  is  that  Paul  never  ceased,  even  to  the 
last,  to  expect  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Lord  and  to  regard  the  interval 
as  a  comparative  trifle.  In  this  very  epistle  he  says,  "  The  Lord  is  at 
hand :  be  careful  for  nothing."  Secondly,  we  may  imagine  that  he  ex- 
pected himself,  as  a  divinely-chosen  and  specially-favored  servant,  to  go 
to  Christ  in  heaven  as  soon  as  he  died,  if  that  should  happen  before 
the  Lord's  appearance,  while  the  great  multitude  of  believers  would 
abide  in  the  under-world  until  the  general  resurrection.  The  death  he 
was  in  peril  of  and  ia  referring  to  was  that  of  martyrdom  for  the  gospel 
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it-  tb«  huids  of  Nero.  And  many  of  the  Fathert  maintained  tfaiit 
the  caa«  of  every  worthy  Christian  martyr  there  was  an  exception  to 
general  doom,  and  that  be  was  permitted  to  enter  heaven  eX  once.  Si 
to  argue  such  a  thought  in  the  text  before  ua  requires  ttn  hypotheeit 
fetched  and  unsupported  by  a  single  clear  declaration  of  the  spoBtle  h 
■elf.  Thirdly,  we  may  assume— and  it  seema  to  ua  by  far  the  leost-enci 
bered  and  the  ihost  ptausibTe  theory  that  attempts  to  meet  the  ca» 
that  PauV  believed  there  wOuld  bo  vonohKafed  to  the  laithftil  Christ 
during  his  transient  abode  in  the  underworld  a  more  intimate  ) 
blessed  spiritual  fellowship  with  his  Master  than  Le  could  experiei 
While  in  the  flesh.  "  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death  [separat 
trom  the  body]  nor  depth  [the  under-world]  Bhall  be  able  to  separate 
from  God's  love,  which  he  has  manifested  through  Christ."  He  n 
refer,  therefore,  by  his  hopes  of  being  straightway  with  Christ  on  tear 
the  body,  to  a  spiritual  communion  with  him  in  the  disembodied  st 
below,  and  not  to  his  physical  presence  in  the  sup«'rnal  realm,  tfaa  lal 
not  being  attainable  previous  to  the  resurrection.  Indeed,  a  little  fart! 
on  in  this  same  epistle,  he  plainly  shows  that  he  did  not  anticipate  be 
received  to  heaven  until  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  He  se 
"  We  look  for  the  Savior  {W>m'  heaven,  who  shall  change  our  vile  b< 
and  fashion  it  like  unto  his  own  glorious  body."  This  change  is 
preliminary  preparation  to  ascent  to  heaven, — which  change  he  repi 
edly  represents  as'  indispensable. 

What  Paul  believed  would  be  the  course  and  fate  of  things  on  ea 
afler  the  final  consummation  of  Christ's  mission  is  a  matter  of  infere; 
from  his  brief  and  partinl  hints.  The  most  probable  and  consistent  t 
which  can  be  constructed  from  those  hints  is  this.  He  thought  all  m 
kind  would  become  reconciled  and  obedient  to  God,  and  that  death,  los 
its  punitive  character,  would  become  what  it  was  originally  intended  to 
-i— the  mere  chsinge  of  the  earthly  for  a  heavenly  body  preparatory  t 
direct  oscenxion.  "Then  shall  the  Son  himself  be  subject  unto  Him  t 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  Then  placid  ' 
tues  and  innocent  Joys  should  fill  the  World,  and  human  life  be  w 
it  was  in  £den  ere  guilt  forbade  angelic  visitants  and  converse  w 
heaven."  "So  when" — without  a  previous  descent  into  Hades,  as  the  c 
text  proves — "this  mortal  shall  haVa  put  on  immortality,  then  shall 
brought  t<>  pass  the  saying  which  is  written,  '  Death  shall  be  swatlov 
Up  in  victory.  O  Death,  thou  last  enemy,  where  is  thy  stingT  0  Hoc 
thou  glo6my  pris6n,  where  is  thy  victory  T' "  The  exposition  just  offei 
is  confirmed  by  Its  striking  adaptedness  to  the  whole  Pauline  schei 
It  is  also  the  interpretation  given  by  the  earliest  Fathers,  and  by  i 
Chnrch  in  general  until   now.     This  idea  of  men  being  changed  ■ 

^  NHnder  Uilnka  ^al'a  M«nB  that  ''the  perf^ctrd  Ungdomof  ODdmnMlhsQ  blfod  II 
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rising  into  heftven  without  at  ftU  entering  thb  disembodied  state  below^ 
waa  evidently  ia  the  mind  of  Milton  when  he  wrote  the  following 
lines: — 

*  And  tmrn  theM  corporeal  mitriiiMikti,  perhapc 
Your  bodies  naj  at  last  torn  all  to  q>iTit, 
And,  wing'd,  aaoend  ethereal,— may,  at  ohoice^ 
Heroy  or  in  hearenly  paradise,  dwelL" 

It  now  remains  to  see  what  Paul  thought  was  to  be  the  final  portion  of 
the  hardened  and  persevering  sinner.  One  olass  of  passages  in  his  writ- 
ings, if  taken  by  themselves,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  on  that  point 
he  had  no  fixed  oonvictions  in  regard  to  particulars,  but,  thinking  these 
beyontl  the  present  reach  of  reason,  contented  himself  with  the  general 
assurance  that  all  such  persons  would  meet  their  just  deserts,  and  there 
left  the  subject  in  obscurity.  "  God  will  render  to  every  man — to  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek — according  to  his  deeds."  **  Whatsoever 
a  man  sowetfa,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  **  So  then  every  one  of  us  shall 
give  an  account  of  himself  to  God."  **  At  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ 
every  one  shall  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he 
hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  bad."  From  these  and 
a  few  kindred  texts  we  might  infer  that  the  author,  aware  that  he  *'knew 
but  in  port,"  simply  held  the  belief-^without  attempting  to  pry  into  spe- 
cial methods,  details,  and  results — ^that  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  all 
should  have  exact  justice.  He  may,  however,  have  unfolded  in  his 
preaching  minuties  of  fiuth  not  explained  in  his  letters. 

A  second  class  of  passages  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  would  naturally  cause 
the  common  vsader  to  conclude  that  he  imagined  that  the  unregene- 
rate — those'  unfit  for  the  presence  of  God — were  to  be  annihilated  when 
Christ,  after  his  second  comings  should  return  to  heaven  with  his  saints. 
"Those  who  know  not  God  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Christ  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  and  glory  of  the 
Lord  when  he  shall  come."  "  The  end  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  is  destruction."  "The  vessels  of  wrath/  fitted  for  destruction." 
"  As  many  as  have  sinned  without  law  shall  perish  without  law."  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  here  rendered  "  destruction"  need  not 
signify  annihilation.  It  often,  even  in  Paul's  epistles,  plainly  means 
severe-  punishment,  dreadful  nusery,  moral  ruin,  and  retribution.  For 
example^  "foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition,"  "piercing  them  through  with  many  sorrows."  It  may  or 
may  not  have  that  sense  in  the  instances  above  cited.  Their  meaning  is 
intrinsically  uncertain :  we  must  bring  other  passages  and  distinct  con- 
siderations to  aid  our  interpretation. 

From  a  third  seleetion  of  texts  in  PauFs  epistles  it  is  not  strange  that 
some  persons  have  deduced  the  doctrine  of  unconditional,  universal  sal- 
vation. "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 
But  the  genuine  explanation  of  this  sentence,  we  are  constrained  to  be- 
lieve, is  as  follows : — "  As,  following  after  the  example  of  Adam,  all  souls 
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descend  below,  bo,  following  after  Christ,  all  gIiiiII  be  raised  up," — thftt 
U  the  judgment,  after  which  event  some  may  be  taken  to  heaven,  oth 
banished  again  into  Kodos.  "  We  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  1 
Savior  of  all  men,  especially  of  them  that  believe."  This  means  that 
men  have  been  Baved  now  from  the  uncK>nditional  sentence  to  Hai 
brought  on  them  by  the  first  sin,  but  not  all  know  the  glad  tidinj 
those  who  receive  them  into  beliei'ing  hearts  are  already  exuiti 
over  their  deliverance  and  their  hopes  of  heaven.  All  are  objectiv 
saved  from  the  unavoidable  and  universal  necessity  of  Hadean  impris- 
ment ;  the  obedient  lielievers  are  also  subjectively  saved  from  the  cont 
gent  and  personal  risk  of  incurring  that  doom.  "Ood  hath  shut  th< 
all  up  together  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all."  "  A 
here  means  both  Jews  and  Geniiles ;  and  the  reference  is  to  the  univei 
annulment  of  the  universal  fatality,  and  the  impartial  offer  of  heaven 
every  one  who  sanctifies  the  truth  in  his  heart.  In  some  cases  the  wt 
"all"  is  used  with  rhetorical  looseness,  not  with  logical  rigidness,  a 
denotes  merely  all  Christians.  RUckert  shows  this  well  in  his  comme 
ary  on  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  In  other  instances  i 
universality,  which  is  indeed  plainly  there,  applies  to  the  removal  fr 
the  race  of  the  inherited  doom;  while  a  condition ality  is  unquestions 
implied  as  to  the  actual  salvation  of  each  person.  We  say  Paul  doea  o 
stantly  represent  personal  salvation  as  depending  on  conditions,  as  be 
by  perils  and  to  be  earnestly  striven  for.  "  Lest  that  by  any  mear 
myself  should  be  a  castaway."  "  Deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan  for 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of 
Lord  Jesus."  "  Wherefore  we  labor,  that,  whether  present  or  absent, 
•may  be  accepted  of  the  Lord."  "To  them  that  are  saved  we  are  a  bb 
of  life  unto  life;  to  them  that  perish,  a  savor  of  death  unto  deat 
"  Charge  them  that  are  rich  that  Ihey  be  humble  and  do  good,  laying 
in  store  a  good  foundation,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life."  I 
clear,  from  these  and  many  simitar  passages  of  Paul,  that  he  did  not 
lieve  in  the  unconditional  salvation,  the  positive  mechanical  salvati 
of  all  individuals,  but  held  personal  salvation  to  be  a  contingent  problt 
to  be  worked  out,  through  the  permitting  grace  of  Ood,  by  Christ 
faith,  works,  and  character.  How  plainly  this  is  contained,  too,  in 
doctrine  of  "  a  resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  ui^ust,"  and  of  a  day 
judgment,  from  whose  august  tribunal  Christ  is  to  pronounce  sentei 
according  to  each  man's  deeds  1  At  the  same  time,  tbe  undeniable  f 
deserves  particular  remembrance  that  he  says,  and  apparently  kno 
nothing  whatever  of  a  hell,  in  the  present  acceptation  of  that  tei 
— a  prison-house  of  fiery  tortures.  He  assigns  the  realm  of  Satan  ■ 
the  evil  spirits  to  the  air,  the  vexed  region  between  earth  and  heav 
according  to  the  demonology  of  his  age  and  country." 

■Ill  ThUiu,  Ii  (tTtn  i/j  Ad 
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-  Finally,  there  is  a  fourth  class  of  passages,  from  which  we  might  infer 
that  the  apostle's  faith  merely  excluded  the  reprobate  from  participating 
in  the  ascent  with  Christ,— just  as  some  of  the  Pharisees  excluded  the 
Gentiles  from  their  resurrection, — and  there  left  the  subject  .in  darkness. 
"  They  that  are  Christ's,"  "  the  dead  in  Christ,  shall  rise."  "  No  sen- 
sualist, extortioner,  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God."  "  There  is  laid  up  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord  shall  give  in  that  day  to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing."  In 
all  these,  and  in  many  other  cases,  there  is  a  marked  omission  of  any 
reference  to  the  ultimate  positive  disposal  of  the  wicked.  Still,  against 
the  supposition  of  his  holding  the  doctrine  that  all  except  good  Christians 
would  be  left  below  eternally,  we  have  his  repeated  explicit  avowals. 
"  I  have  hope  towards  God  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the 
just  and  the  ui\}ust."  '*We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgmenirseat 
of  Christ."  These  last  statements,  however,  prove  only  that  Paul  thought 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  would  be  raised  up  and  judgeol :  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  the  condemned  would  afterwards  either 
be  annihilated,  or  remanded  everlastingly  to  the  under-world.  This  very 
belief,  we  think,  is  contained  in  that  remarkable  passage  where  Paul  writes 
to  the  Philippians  that  he  strives  *'  if  by  any  means  he  may  attain  unto 
the  resurrection."  Jfow,4he  common  resurrection  of  the  dead  for  judg- 
ment needed  not  to  be  striven  for :  it  would  occur  to  all  unconditionally. 
But  there  is  another  resurrection,  or  another  part  remaining  to  complete 
the  resurrection, — ^namely,  after  the  judgment,  a  rising  of  the  accepted  to 
heaven.  All  shall  rise  from  Hades  upon  the  earth  to  judgment.  This 
Paul  calls  simply  the  resurrection,  avdaroffi^.  After  the  judgment,  the 
accepted  shall  rise  to  heaven.  This  Paul  calls,  with  distinctive  emphasis, 
i^av6araaiqj  the  pre-eminent  or  complete  resurrection, — ^the  prefix  being 
used  as  an  intensive.  This  is  what  the  apostle  considers  uncertain  and 
labors  to  secure,  "stretching  forward  and  pressing  towards  the  goal  for  the 
prize  of  that  call  upwards,"  Avu,  (that  invitation  to  heaven,)  "which  God 
has  extended  through  Christ."  Those  who  are  condemned  at  the  judgment 
can  have  no  part  in  this  ^sompletion  of  the  resurrection,  cannot  enter  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  but  must  be  "  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  and  glory  of  the  Lord," — ^that  is,  as  we  suppose  is  sig- 
nified, be  thrust  into  the  under-world  for  evermore. 

As  unessential  to  our  oly'ect,  we  have  omitted  an  exposition  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  natural  rank  and  proper  or  delegated  offices  of 
Christ  in  the  universe ;  also  an  examination  of  the  validity  of  the  doubts 
and  arguments  brought  against  the  genuineness  of  the  lesser  epistles 
ascribed  to  Paul.  In  close,  we  will  sum  up  in  brief  array  the  leading  con- 
ceptions in  his  view  of  the  last  things.  First,  there  is  a  world  of  immortal 
light  and  bliss  over  the  sky,  the  exclusive  abode  of  God  and  the  angels 
from  of  old ;  and  there  is  a  dreary  world  of  darkness  and  repose  under 
the  earth,  the  abode  of  all  departed  human  spirits.  Secondly,  death  was 
originally  meant  to  lead  souls  into  heaven,  clothed  in  new  and  divine 
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bodies,  immediatelj  on  the  fall  of  the  preaent  tabemRcle;  but  sin  bro 
that  plan  and  doomed  souls  to  pass  disembodied  into  Hftdes.  Third 
the  Mosaic  dispensatiou  of  law  could  not  delirer  men  from  th»t  m 
tence ;  but  Qod  had  promised  Abraham  that  through  one  Of  his  p 
t«rity  they  should  be  delivered.  To  fulfil  that  promise  Christ  came.  I 
illustrated  Ood's  unpurchased  love  and  forgireneas  uid  debinninatioii 
restore  the  original  plan,  aa  if  men  had  never  sinned.  Christ  effect 
tliis  aim,  in  coqjunctiou  with  hia  teachinga,  by  dying,  descending  h 
Hadea, — aa  if  the  doom  of  a  sinful  man  nere  upon  him  also, — snbdui 
the  powers  of  that  prison-house,  rising  again,  and  ascending  into  heaT< 
-^the  first  one  ever  admitted  there  from  among  the  dead, — thos  exem] 
fyingthe  hilfilled  "  expectation  of  the  creature  that  was  groaningand  t 
vailing  in  pain"  to  be  born  into  the  freedom  of  the  heavenl;-  k'o'7 
the  sons  of  God.  Fourthly,  ''justification  by  lyth,"  therefore,  means  t 
redemption  from  Hades  tiy  acceptance  of  the  dispensation  of  free  gn 
which  is  proclaimMl  in  the  gospel.  Fifthly,  every  sanctified  believer 
ceives  a  pledge  or  earnest  of  the  spirit  sealing  him  aa  Ood'a  and  aasuri 
him  of  acceptance  with  Christ  and  of  advance  to  heaven.  Sixthly,  Ohi 
is  speedily  to  come  a  second  time, — come  in  glory  and  power  irresistib 
— to  consummate  his  mission,  raise  the  dead,  judge  the  world,  estabi: 
a  new  order  of  things,  and  return  into  heaven  with  his  chosen  on 
Seventhly,  the  stubbornly  wicked  portion  'of  mankind  will  be  return 
eternally  into  the  under-world.  Eighthly,  after  the  Judgment  tbe  si 
terranean  realm  of  death  will  be  shut  up,  no  more  aouls  going  into 
but  all  men  at  their  dissolution  being  instantly  invested  with  spirit 
bodies  aiid  ascending  to  the  glories  of  the  Lord.  Finally,  Jesus— faavi 
piit  down  all  enemies  and  restored  the  primeval  paradise — will  yield 
his  mediatorial  throne,  and  Ood  the  Father  be  all  in  all. 

The  preparatory  rudiments  of  this  syBtem  of  the  last  things  existed 
the  belief  of  the  age,  and  it  was  itself  composed  by  the  union  of  a  th 
retic  int«rpt'etation  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  connected  phenome 
anceeeding  hiedeath,withthe  elements  of  Fharasaio  Judaism,  all  mingl 
in  the  crucible  of  the  soul  of  Paul  and  fused  bjr  the  fires  of  his  expt 
ence.  It  itlustratee  a  great  number  of  pnmling  passages  in  the  New  T 
tament,  without  the  necessity  of  reconne  -to  tbe  aimatural,  incredib 
unwarranted  dogmas  associated  with  them  by  the  unique,  isolated  pe< 
liaritiea  of  Calvinism.  The  interpretation  given  above,  moreover,  I 
this  strong  confirmation  of  its  accuracy, — namely,  that  it  is  arrived 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  thou^t  and  life  of  tbe  Apostle  Paal  in  I 
first  century,  not  ttom  the  stand-point  of  tbe  theology  and  experience 
the  edocated  Christian  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
John's  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

Wb  are  now  to  see  if  we  can  determine  and  explain  what  were  the 
Tiews  of  the  Apostle  John  upon  the  subject  of  death  and  -life,  condemna- 
tion and  salvation;  the  resurrection  and  immortality.  To  understand 
his  opinions  on  these  point«,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  examine  his 
general  system  of  theological  thought.  John  is  regarded  as  the  writer 
of  the  pnnoem  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  also  of  three  brief  epistles.  There 
taae  such  widely-spread  doubts  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
that  it  has  seemed  better  to  examine  that  production  separately,  leaving 
each  one  free  to  attribute  its  doctrine  of  the  last  things  to  whatever 
person — known  or  unknown — ^he  believes  wrote  the  book.  It  is  true  that 
the  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel  itself  is  powerfully  disputed ;  but  an 
investigation  of  that  question  would  lead  us  too  far  and  detain  us  too 
long  from  our  real  aim,  which  is  not  to  discuss  the  genuineness  or  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  documents,  but  to  show  their  meaning 
in'what  they  actually  contain  and  imply  concerning  a  future  life.  It  is 
necessary  to  premise  that  we  think  it  certain  that  John  wrote  with  some 
reference  to  the  sprouting  philosophy  of  his  time,  the  Platonic  and 
Oriental  speculations  so  early  engrafted  upon  ther- stock  of  Christian 
doctrine.  .  For  the  peculiar  theories  which  were  matured  and  'Systema- 
tized in  the  second  and  third  centuries  by  the  Gnostic  sects  were  float- 
ing about,  in  crude  and  fragmentary  forms,  at  the  close  of  the  first  cen* 
tury,  when  the  apostle  wrote.  They  immediately  awakened  dissension 
and  alarm,  cries  of  heresy  and  orthodoxy,  in  the  Church.  8ome  modem 
writers  deny  the  presence  in  the  New  Testament  of  any  allusion  to  such 
views ;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  on  the  other  side — internal,  from 
stmilarity  of  phrase,  and  external,  from  the  testimony  of  early  Fathers — 
IS,-  when  accumulated  and  appreciated,  overwhelming.  Among  these 
Gnostic  notions  the  most  distinctive  and  prominent  was  the  belief  that 
the  world  was  created  and  the  Jewish  dispensation  given,  not  by  the  true 
and  infinite  God,  but  hy  a  subordinate  and  imperfect  deity,  the  absolute 
God  remaining  separate^from  all  created  things,  unknown  and  afbr,  in 
the  sufficiency  of  his  aboriginal  pleroma  or  fulness.  The  Gnostics  also 
maintained  that  Creative  Power,  Reason,  Life,  Truth,  Love,  and  other 
kindred  realities,  were  individual  beings,  who  had  emanated  from  Grod, 
and  who  by  their  own  efficiency  constructed,  illuminated,  and  carried  on 
the  various  provinces  of  creation  and  races  of  existence.  Many  other 
opinions,  fanciful,  absurd,  or  recondite,  which  they  held,  it  is  not  neces- 
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eaiy  hare  to  state.  The  evangelist,  without  alluding  perhaps  to  any 
ticular  teachers  or  systema  of  tbeae  doctrines,  but  only  to  their  gen 
scope,  traverses  by  his  declarations  partially  the  same  ground  of  thoi. 
wliicli  they  cover,  stating  dogmatically  the  positive  facts  as  he  ap 
hended  them.  lie  agrees  with  some  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines  and  dil 
from  others,  not  setting  himself  to  follow  or  to  oppose  them  indiscr 
nately,  but  to  do  either  as  the  truth  seemed  to  him  to  require. 

There  are  two  methods  of  seeking  the  meaning  of  the  introductio. 
the  fourtli  Gospel  where  the  Johannean  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  i 
densed.  We  may  study  it  grammatically,  or  historically ;  morally 
metaphysically  ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  experimental  religious  Tb 
or  from  that  of  contemporary  speculative  philosophy.  He  who  oi 
either  of  these  ways  of  regarding  the  subject  must  arrive  at  an  is 
pretation  essentially  defective.  Both  modes  of  investigation  are  ir 
pensable  for  acquiring  a  full  comprehension  of  the  expressions  enipic 
and  the  thoughts  intended.  But  to  be  fitted  to  understand  the  ilh 
in  its  historical  aspect — which,  in  this  case,  for  purposes  of  criticisr 
by  far  tlie  more  important — one  must  be  intelligently  acquainted  \ 
the  Hebrew  person  ilical ion  of  the  Wisdom,  also  of  the  Word,  of  G 
with  the  Platonic  conception  of  archetypal  ideas ;  with  the  Alcxandi 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Logos;  and  with  the  relevant  Gnostic 
'Christian  speculation  and  phraseology  of  the  first  two  centuries.  £ 
cially  must  the  student  be  familiar  with  Philo,  who  was  an  emii 
Platonic  Jewish  philosopher  and  a  celebrated  writer,  flourishing  prev 
to  the  composition  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  in  which,  indeed,  there  is  scar 
a  single  superhuman  predicate  of  Christ  which  may  not  be  paralli 
with  striking  closeness  from  his  extant  works.  In  all  these  fields 
found,  in  imperfect  proportions  and  fragments,  the  materials  which 
developed  in  John's  belief  of  the  Logos  become  flesh.  To  present 
these  materials  here  would  be-  somewhat  out  of  place  and  would 
quire  too  much  room.  We  shall,  therefore,  simply  state,  as  br 
and  clearly  as  possible,  the  final  conclusions  to  which  a  thorough  st 
has  led  us,  drawing  such  illustrations  as  we  do  advance  almost  enti 
from  Fhilo.  Tlie  reader  who  wishes  to  see  in  smallest  compass  and  i 
lucid  order  the  facts  requisite  for  the  formation  of  ajudgment  is  refe 
to  LUcke's  "Dissertation  on  the  Logos,"'  to  Norton's  "Statemen 
Reasons,"  and  to  Neander's  exposition  of  the  Johannean  theolog; 
his  "  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Church."  Nearly  every  thing 
portant.  both  external  and  internal,  is  collected  in  these  three  sou 
taken  together,  and  set  forth  with  great  candor,  power,  and  skill, 
fering  in  their  conclusions,  they  supply  pretty  adequate  means  for 
independent  student  to  conclude  for  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  what  view  of  the  Father  himself,  the  absolute  I> 
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do  these  writings  present?     John  conceives  of  God — no  one  can  well 
collate  the  relevant  texts  in  his  works  without  perceiving  this — as  the 
one  perfect  and  eternal  Spirit,  in  himself  invisible  to  mortal  eyes, — the 
Personal  Love,  Life,  Truth,  Light,  "in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all/' 
This  corresponds  entirely  with  the  purest  and  highest  idea  the  human 
mind  can  form  of  the  one  uncreated  infinite  God.     The  apostle,  then, 
going  back  to  the  period  anterior  to  the  material  creation,  and  soaring 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  sole  God,  does  not  conceive  of  him  ^  being 
utterly  alone,  but  as  having  a  Son  with  him,  an  *'  only-begotten  Son,''  a 
beloved  companion  "before  the  foundation  of  the  world."     "In  the 
beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  with  God,  and  the  Logos 
was  God.     He  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.     All  things  were  made 
through  him,  and  without  hiin  was  nothing  made  that  was  made."    The 
true  explanation  of  these  words,  according  to  their  undeniable  historical 
and  their  unforced  ^ammaticcU  meaning,  is  as  follows.   Before  the  material 
creation,  when  God  was  yet  the  sole  being,  his  first  production,  the  Logos, 
was  a  Son,  at  once  the  image  of  himself  and  the  idea  of  the  yet  un- 
created world.     By  him — this  personal  Idea,  Son,  or  Logos — all  things 
were  afterward  created ;  or,  more  exactly,  through  him,  by  means  of  him, 
aU'things  became, — that  is,  were  brought,  from,  their  being  in  a  state  of 
conception  in  the  mind  of  God,  into  actual  existence  in  space  and  time. 
Thus  Philo  says,  "God  is  the  most  generic;  second  is  the  Logos  of  God."' 
"  The  Logos  is  the  first-begotten  Son."'    •*  The  Logos  of  God  is  above  the 
whole  world,  and  is  the  most  ancient  and  generic  of  all  that  had  a  begin- 
ning."*   "  Nothing  intervenes  between  the  Logos  and  God  on  whom  he 
rests."*    "  This  sensible  world  is  the  junior  son  of  God ;  the  Senior  is  the 
Idea,"'  or  Logos.      "The  shadow  and  seeming  portrait  of  God  is  his 
Logos,  by  which,  as  by  an  assumed  instrument,  he  made  the  world.     As 
God  is  the  original  of  the  image  here  called  shadow,  so  this  image  becomes 
the  original  of  other  things."^     "  The  intelligible  world,  or  world  of 
archetypal  ideas,  is  the  Logos  of  the  world-creating  God;  as  an  intel- 
ligible or  ideal  city  is  the  thought  of  the  architect  reflecting  to  build  a 
sensible  city."*    "Of  the  world,  God  is  the  cause  by  which,  the  four  ele- 
ments the  material  from  which,  the  Logos  the  instrument  through  which, 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator  the  end  for  which,  it  was  made."*    These 
citations  from  Philo  clearly  show,  in  various  stages  of  development,  that 
doctrine  of  tlie  Logos  which  began — ^first  arguing  to  the  Divine  Being 
from  human  analogies — ^with  separating  the  conception  of  a  plan  in  the 
mind  of  God  from  its  execution  in  fact ;  proceeded  with  personifying  that 
plan,  or  sum  of  ideas,  as  a  mediating  agent  between  motive  and  action, 
between  impulse  and  fulfilment;   and  ended  with   hypostatizing  the 
arranging  power  of  the  Divine  thought  as  a  separate  being,  hb  intel- 

t  aUngey*!  edition  of  PhUo,  ro\.  I.  p.  82.  •  Ibid.  p.  808.  «  Ibid.  p.  121. 
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lectual  image  or  Son,  his  first  and  perfect  production.  Tliey  unequt?cir 
cally  express  these  thoughts:  that  God.  is  the* only  being  who  was  froxa 
eternity ;  that  the  Logos  was  the  first-begotten,  antemundane  being ,  thni 
he  was  the  likeness,  image,  immediate  manifestation,  of  the  Father;  that 
he  was  the  mediam  of  creation,  the  instrumental  means  in.  the  outward 
formation  of  the  world.  History  shows  us  this  doctrine  unfolded  by 
minute  steps, — ^which  it  would  be  tedious  to  follow, — ^firom  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  to  Philo  Judssus.  and  John,  from  Plato  to  Justin  Hartyr 
and  Athanasius.  But  the  rapid  sketch  just  presented  may  be  sufi&cient 
now. 

When  it  is  written,  "And  the  Logos  was  God,"  the  meaning  is  not 
strictly  literal.  To  guard  against  its  being  so  considered,  the  author 
tautologically  repeats  wh*at  he  had  said,  immediately  before,  "  the  same 
was  in  the  beginning  toUh  God.''  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  Logos  is 
strictly  identical  with  God,  the  yerses  make  utter  nonsense.  "  In  the 
beginning  was  God,  and  God  was  with  God,  and  God  was  God.  God  was 
in  the  beginning  with  God."  But  suppose  the  Logos  to  mean  an  ante- 
mundane  but  subordinate  being,  who  was  a  perfect  image  or  likeness  of 
God,  and  the  sense  is  both  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  no  violence  is  done 
either  to  historical  data  or  to  grammatical  demands.  "And  the  Logo^ 
was  God," — ^that  is,  was  the  mirror  or  facsimile  of  God.  So,  employing 
the  same  idiom,  we  are  accustomed  to  say  of  an  accurate  representation 
of  a  person,  It  is  the  very  man  himself  I  Or,  without  the  use  of  this 
idiom,  we  may  explain  the  expression  "  the  Logos  was  God"  thus : — ^He 
stands  in  the  place  of  Grod  to  the  lower  creation :  practically  considered, 
he  is  as  God  to  us.  As  Philo  writes,.  '•'  To  the  wise  and  perfect  the  Most 
High  is  God ;  but  to  us,  imperfect  beings,  the  Logos — God's  interpreter — 
is  God,"" 

The  inward  significance  of  the  Logoe-doctrine,  in  all  its  degrees  and 
phases,  circumstantially  and  essentially,  from  first  to  last,  is  the  revelation 
of  Go<L.  God  hiipself,  in  himself^  is  conceived  as  absolutely  .withdrawn 
beyond  the  apprehension  of  men,  in  boundless  immensity  and  inacceseiUis 
secrecy.  His  own  nature  is  hidden,  as  a  thought  is  hidden  in  the  mind. ; 
but  he  has  the  power  of  revealing  it,  as  a  thought  is  revealed  by  speaking 
it  in  a  word.  That  uttered  word  is  the  Logos,  and  is  afterwards  conceived 
as  a.  person,  and  as  creative,  then  as  building  and  glorifying  the  worl4. 
All  of  Gk>d  that  is  sent  forth  from  passive  concealment  into  active  mani- 
festation is  the  Logos.  "  The  term  Logos  comprehends,"  Norton  saya, 
"  all  the  attributes  of  God  manifested  in  the  creation  fmd  government 
of  the  imiverse."  The  Logos  is  the  hypostasis  of  "  the  unfolded  por- 
tion," "  the  revealing  power,"  "  the  self'^howing  faculty^"  **  the  manifest- 
ing action,"  of  God. ..  The  essential  idea,  then,  eoncerning  the  Logos  is 
that  he  is  the  means  through  which  the  hidden  God  comes  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  his  creatures.     In  harmony  with  this  prevailing  philosophy  one 
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who  believed  the  Logos  to  have  been  incarnated  hi  Christ  would  sup- 
pose the  purpose  of  hjs  inoarnation  to  be  the  fuller  revelation  of  God  to 
men.  And  Martineau  si^s,  **  The  view  of  revelation  which  is  implicated 
in  the:  folds  of  the  Logosidoctrine  that  everywhere  pervades  the  fourth 
Gospel,  is  that  it  is  the  appearance  to  beings  who  have  something  of  a 
divine  spirit  within  them,  of  a  yet  diviner  without  them,  leading  them 
to  the  divinestof  all,  who  embraces  them  both.'^  This  is  a  fine  statement 
of  the  practical  religious  aspect  of  John's  conception  of  the  nature  and 
office  of  the  Savior. 

Since  he  regarded  God  as  personal  love,  life,  truth,  and  light,  and 
Christ,  the  embodied  Logos,  as  his  only^begotten  Son,  an  exact  image,  of 
him  in  manifestation,  it  follows  that  John  regarded  Christ,  neact  in  rank 
below  God,  as  personal  love,  life^  truth,  and  light ;  and  the  belief  that 
he  was  the  necessary  medium  of  communicating  these  Divine  blessings 
to  men  would  ilaturally  result.  Accordingly,  we  find  that.  John  repeats, 
as  falling  from-  the  lips  of  Christ,  all  .the  dedaratkins  required  by  and 
supporting  such  ah  h3rpothesi&  **  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life."  "  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  But  Philo,  too, 
had  written  before  in  precisely  the  same  strain.  Witness  the  correspond- 
ences between  the-  following  quotations  respectively  from  John  and 
Philo.  "I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  ,from  heaven  to  give  life  to 
the  world."^^  "  Whoso  eateth  my  body  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath 
eternal  life."^'  **  Behold,  I  rain  bread  upon  you  from  heaven :  the 
heavenly  food  of  the  soul  is  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Divine  Logos,  from 
whom  all  eternal  instructions  and  wisdoms  flow*"^'  '*The  bread  the 
Lord  gave  us  to  eat  was  his  word."^^  **  Except  ye  eat  my  flesh  and  drink 
my  bloodj  ye  have  no  life  in  you."^  *'  He  alone  can  become  the  heir  of 
incorporeal  and  divine  things  whose  whole  soul  is  filled  with  the  sflJu- 
brious  Word."^*  "  Every  one  that  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him 
shall  have  everlasting  life."^^  *' He  strains  every  nerve  towards  the 
highest  Divine  Logos,  who  is  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  in  order  that,  draw- 
ing from  that  spring,  he  may  escape  death  and  win  everlasting,  life."^^ 
"  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven :  if  any  man  eat 
of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever."^*  "  Lifting  up  his  eyes  to  the  ether, 
man  receives  manna,  the  Divine  Logos,  heavenly  and  immortal  nourish- 
ment for  the  right-desiring  soul."^  *'  God  is  the  perennial  fountain  of 
life ;  God  is  the  fountain  of  the  most  ancient  Logos. "'^  "  As  the  living 
Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even 
he  shall  live  by  me."**  Does  it  not  seem  perfectly  plain  that  John's 
doctrine  of  the  Christ  is  at  bottom  identical  with  Philo's  doctrine  of  the 
Logos?    The  difference  of  development  in  the  two  doctrines,  so  far  as 
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there  ia  a  difference,  ia  that  llie  latter  view  is  philosophical,  abstract ; 
former,  practical,  historical,  Philo  describes  the  Logos  ideally,  filling 
BuperBCDsible  sphere,  mediating  between  the  world  and  Qod ;  John 
senta  him  really,  incarnated  m  a  man,  effecting  the  redemption  of 
race.  The  same  dignity,  the  &ame  office«,  are  predicated  of  him  by  b 
John  declares,  "In  him  [the  Divine  Logos]  was  life,  and  the  life  was 
light  of  men.""  Philo  osserta,  "Nothing  is  more  luminoiu  and  irr 
ating  than  the  Divine  Logos,  by  the  participation  of  whom  other  thi 
expel  darkness  and  gloom,  earnestly  desiring  to  partake  of  lit 
light.'"*  John  speaks  of  Christ  as  "  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  ii 
the  bosom  of  the  Father.""  Philo  says,  "The  Logos  is  the  first-begol 
Son  of  God,"  "between  whom  and  God  nolhing  intervenes."^  J 
writes,  "The  Son  of  man  will  give  you  the  food  of  everlasting  life; 
him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed.""  Philo  writes,  "The  stomp  of 
seal  of  God  is  the  immortal  Logos."^  We  have  this  from  John: — " 
was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins;  and  in  him  is  no  sin."*  And 
from  Philo: — "  The  Divine  Logos  is  free  from  oil  sins,  voluntary  and 
voluntary.'" 

The  Johannean  Christ  is  the  Philonean  Logos  bom  into  the  worl< 
a  man.  "And  the  Logos  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  full 
grace  and  truth."  The  substance  of  what  has  thus  far  been  establis 
may  now  bo  concisely  stated.  The  essential  thought,  whether  the  i 
ject  be  metaphysically  or  practically  considered,  is  this.  God  if 
eternal,  infinite  personality  of  love  and  truth,  life  and  light.  The  L( 
is  his  first-born  Son,  his  exact  image,  the  reproduction  of  his  being, 
next  lower  personality  of  love  and  truth,  life  and  light,  the  instruin 
for  creating  and  ruling  the  world,  the  revelation  of  God,  the  mediun 
communication  between  God  and  his  works.  Christ  is  that  Logos  m 
upon  the  earth  as  a  man  to  save  the  perishing,  proving  his  pre-existe 
and  superhuman  nature  by  his  miraculous  knowledge  and  works.  T 
the  belief  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  is  correctly  attributed  to  Ji 
will  he  repeatedly  substantiated  before  the  close  of  this  chapter: 
regard  to  the  statements  in  the  preceding  sentences  no  further  proo 
thought  necessary. 

With  the  aid  of  a  little  repetition,  we  will  now  attempt  to  make  a  t 
of  progress.  The  tokens  of  energy,  order,  splendor,  beneficence,  in 
universe,  are  not,  octxirding  to,  John,  as  we  have  seen,  the  effects 
angelic  personages,  emanating  gods.  Gnostic  aaons,  but  are  the  worki 
of  the  self-revealing  power  of  the  one  true  and  eternal  God, — this  po' 
being  conceived  by  John,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  ■ 
proper  person,  God's  instrument  in  creation.  Beason,  Ufo,  light,  l( 
grace,  righteousness, — kindred  terms  so  thickly  scattered  over  his  poj 
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— are  not  to  him,  as  they  were  to  the  Gnostics,  separate  beings,  but  are 
the  very  working  of  the  Logos,  consubstantial  manifestations  of  God's 
nature  and  attributes.  But  mankind,  fallen  into  folly  and  vice,  perversity 
and  sin,  lying  in  darkness,  were  ignorant  that  these  Divine  qualities  were 
in  reality  mediate  exhibitions  of  God,  immediate  exhibitions  of  the  Logos. 
"  The  light  was  shining  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it 
not."  Then,  to  reveal  to  men  the  truth,  to  regenerate  them  and  con- 
join them  through  himself  with  the  Father  in  the  experience  of  eternal 
life,  the  hypostatized  Logos  left  his  transcendent  glory  in  heaven  and 
came  into  the  world  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time :  the  only-begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  revealed  him."  "  I  came  down  from  heaven  to  do  the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  me."  This  will  is  that  all  who  see  and  believe  on  the 
Son  shall  have  everlasting  life.  '*God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  "The  bread  of  God  is  He  who 
Cometh  down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  to  the  world."  The  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  and  of  their  being  bom  into  the  world  in 
the  flesh,  was  rife  in  Judea  when  this  Gospel  was  written,  and  is  repeat- 
edly alluded  to  in  it.'^  That  John  applies  this  doctrine  to  Christ  in  the 
following  and  in  other  instances  is  obvious.  *'  Before  Abraham  was, 
I  am."  "I  came  forth  from  the  Father  and  am  come  into  the  world." 
"  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was."  "  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up 
where  he  was  before  ?"  As  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  unprejudiced  person,  after  studying  the  fourth  Gospel 
faithfully  with  the  requisite  helps,  to  doubt  that  the  writer  of  it  believed 
that  Jesus  pre-existed  as  the  Divine  Logos,  and  that  he  became  incarnate 
to  reveal  the  Fifther  and  to  bring  men  into  the  experience  of  true  eternal 
life.  John  declares  this,  in  his  first  epistle,  in  so  many  words,  saying, 
"The  living  Logos,  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father  from  the 
beginning,  was  manifested  unto  us  ;"  and,  "  God  sent  his  only-begotten 
Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live  through  him."  Whether  the  doc- 
trine thus  set  forth  was  really  entertained  and  taught  by  Jesus  himself, 
or  whether  it  is  the  interpretation  put  on  his  language  by  one  whose  mind 
was  full  of  the  notions  of  the  age,  are  distinct  questions.  With  the  settle- 
ment of  the:je  questions  we  are  not  now  concerned :  such  a  discussion 
would  be  more  appropriate  when  examining  the  genuine  meaning  of  the 
words  of  Christ.  All  that  is  necessary  here  is  the  suggestion  that  when 
we  show  the  theological  system  of  John  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  that  is  the  true  teaching  of  Christ.  Having  adopted  the  Logos-doc- 
trine, it  might  tinge  and  turn  his  thoughts  and  words  when  reporting 
from  memory,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  discourses  of  his  Master. 
He  might  unconsciously,  under  such  an  influence,  represent  literally 
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what  was  figuratively  intended,  and  reflect  from  his  own  mind  lighte 
shades,  associations  and  meanings,  over  all  or  much  of  wltat  he  wi 
There  are  philoEophicol  and  lit«rary  peculiarities  which  have  foi 
many  of  the  best  critics  to  make  this  distinction  between  the  inten 
meaning  of  Christ's  declarationa  as  he  uttered  them,  and  their  recei 
meaning  as  this  evangelist  reported  them.  Norton  e&ye,  "  Whether 
John  did  or  did  not  adopt  the  Platonic  conception  of  the  Logos 
question  not  important  to  be  settled  in  order  to  determine  our  < 
judgment  concerning  its  truth.""  LUcke  has  written  to  the  same  efl 
but  more  fully: — "We  are  allowed  to  distinguish  the  senBO  in  wl 
John  understood  tbe  words  of  Christ,  from  the  original  sense  in  wl 
Christ  used  them."** 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  that  has  been  brought  forward,  thus 
there  is  not  the  faintest  hint  of  the  now  current  notion  of  the  Trii 
The  idea  put  forth  by  John  is  not  at  all  allied  with  the  idea  that  the 
nite  God  himself  aesnmed  a  human  shape  to  walk  tbe  earth  and  undi 
mortal  sufferings.  It  is  simply  said  that  that  manifested  and  revea 
portion  of  the  Divine  attributes  which  constituted  the  hypostatized  Li 
was  incarnated  and  displayed  in  a  perfect,  sinless  sample  of  man,  t 
exhibiting  to  the  world  a  finite  image  of  Qod.  We  will  illustrate 
doctrine  with  reference  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it  in  T«gar 
human  nature.  John  repeatedly  says,  ia  effect,  "God  is  truth,"  "Gc 
light,"  "God  is  love,"  "God  is  life."  He  likewise  says  of  the  Savior, 
him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,"  and  reports  him  as 
ing  of  himself,  "  I  am  the  truth,"  "  I  am  tite  life,"  "  I  am  tbe  ligh 
tbe  world."  Tbe  fundamental  meaning  of  these  declarations — so  nu 
rous,  striking,  and  varied  in  the  writings  of  John — is,  that  all  those  qi 
ties  which  the  consciousness  of  humanity  has  recognised  as  Divine 
consubstantial  with  tbe  being  of  God ;  that  all  the  reftacltons  of  titec 
nature  and  man  belong  to  the  Logos,  the  eldest  Son,  the  first  product 
of  God ;  and  that  in  Jesus  their  personality,  the  very  Logos  himself, 
consciously  embodied,  to  be  brought  nearer  to  men,  to  be  exempli 
and  recommended  to  them.  Reason,  power,  truth,  light,  love,  ble* 
ness,  are  not  individual  »ons,  members  of  a  hierarchy  of  deities,  but 
tbe  revealing  elements  of  the  one  true  God.  The  personality  of 
abstract  and  absolute  fulness  of  all  these  substantial  qualities  is  ( 
Tbe  personality  of  the  discerpted  portion  of  them  shown  in  the  univ 
is  the  Logos.  Now,  that  latter  personality  Christ  was.  Consequcr 
while  he  was  a  man,  he  was  not  merely  a  man,  but  was  also  a  su 
natural  messenger  from  heaven,  sent  into  the  world  to  impersonate 
image  of  God  under  the  condition  of  humanity,  free  from  every  si: 
defect  and  spot.  Thus,  being  the  manifesting  representative  of 
Father,  he  could  say,  "He  that  hath  seen  me  liath  [virtually]  seen 
Father."      Not  that  they  were  identical  in  person,  but  that  they  i 
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Bimilar  in  nature  and  character,  spirit  and  design:  both  were  eternal 
hoIi<iess,  love,  truth,  and  life.  *'  I  and  my  Father  are  one  thing/'  (in 
essence,  not  in  personality.)  Nothing  caii  be  more  unequivocally  pro- 
nounced than  th<^  subordination  ef  the  Son  to  the  Father — ^that  the 
Father  sent  him,  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  Father,  that  his 
Father  was  greater  than  he,  that  his  testimony  was  confirmed  by  the 
Father's — ^in  a  hundred  places  by  John,  both  as  author  writing  his  own 
words  and  as  interpreter  reporting  Christ's.  There  is  not  a  text  in  the 
record  that  imj^lies  Christ's  identity  with  Gfod,  but  only  his  identity  with 
the  Logos.  The  identity  of  the  Logos  with  God  is  elementary,  not  per- 
tonal.  From  this  view  it  follows  that  every  man  Who'  possesses,  knows, 
and  exhibits  the  elements  of  the  Divine  life,  the  characteristics  of  God, 
is  in  that  degree  a  son  of  God,  Christ  being  pre-eminently  the  Son  on 
account  of  his  pre-eminent  likeness,  his  supernatural  divinity,  as  the 
incarnate  Logos: 

That  the  apostle  held  and  taught  this  conclusion  apj^ears,  first,  from 
the  fact,  otherwise  inexplicable,  that  he  records  the  same  sublime  state- 
ments concerning  all  good  Christians,  with  no  other  qualification  than 
that  of  degree,  that  he  does  concerning  Christ  himself.  Was  Jesus  the 
Son  of  God  ?  "  To  as  many  as  received  him  he  gave  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God."  There  is  in  Philo  a  passage  corresponding  remarkably 
with  this  one  from  John : — "Those  who  have  knowledge  of  the  truth  are 
properly  <ialled  sons  of  God :  he  who  is  still  unfit  to  be  named  a  son  of 
God  should  endeavor  to  fashion  himself  t6  the  first-born  Logos  6f  God."** 
Was  Jesus  "from  above,^'  Whild  wicked  men  Were  "from  beneath"? 
•*  They  are  not  of  the  w6rM',  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world."  Was  Jesus 
sent  among  meii  with  a  special  commission  f  "  As  thou  hast  sent  me 
into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."  Was 
Jesus  the  subject  Of  a  peculiar  gloi'y,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Father  ? 
"The  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are  one."  Had  Jesus  an  inspiration  and  a  knowledge 
not  vouchsafed  to  the  princes  of  this  w6rld  ?  "  Ye  have  an  unction  from 
the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things."  Did  Jesus  perfoi'm  miraculous 
worTcs  t  "  He  that  belieVeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do 
also."  In  the  light  of  the  general  principle  laid  down, — ^that  God  is  the 
actual  fhlndss  of  truth  and  love  and  light  and  blessedness  ;  that  Christ, 
the  Logos,  is  the  manifested  impersonation  of  them ;  and  that  all  men 
who  receive  him  partake  of  their  Divine  substance  and  eiyoy  their  pre- 
iDgative, — the  texts  just  cited,  and  numerous  other  similar  ones,  are 
transparent.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  on  any  other  hypothesis  they  can 
be  made  to  express  an  intelligible  aitd  consistent  meaning. 

Secondly,  we  are  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  synonymous 
use  and  frequent  interchange  of  different  terms  in  the  Johannean 
writinga     Not  only  it  is  said,  "  Whoever  is  bom  of  God  cannot  sin,"  but 
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it  is  also  written,  "  Every  one  that  doetli  righteousness  is  born  of  Go 
and  again,  "Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  U  the  Christ  is  born  of  Gi 
In  other  words,  having  a  good  character  and  leading  a  just  life,  heai 
receiving  and  obeying  the  revelation  made  by  Christ,  are  ideni 
pbrases.  "  ile  tbat  bath  the  Son  hath  life."  "  Wbosoever  transgresf 
and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  hath  not  God."  "This  is 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith"  in  the  doctrini 
Christ.  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dnelleth  in  God  and  Ood  in  hi: 
'•  He  that  keepetb  the  commandments  dwellelh  in  God  and  God  in  hi 
"He  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  i 
and  he  in  God."  "He  that  doeth  good  is  of  God."  "God  hath  givei 
ua  eternal  hfe,  and  this  life  ia  in  his  Son."  "  The  Son  of  God  is  co 
and  hath  given  us  an  understanding  that  we  may  know  the  true  God  . 
eternal  hfe."  From  these  citations,  and  from  other  passages  which 
readily  occur,  we  gather  the  following  pregnant  results.  To  "do 
truth,"  "  walk  in  the  truth,"  "  walk  in  the  light,"  "  keep  the  comma 
ments,"  "do  righteousness,"  "abide  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  "do 
will  of  God,"  "do  good,"  "dwell  in  love,"  "abide  in  Christ,"  "abid. 
God,"  "abide  in  life," — all  are  expressions  meaning  precisely  the  « 
thing.  They  all  signify  essentially  the  conscious  possession  of  goodni 
in  other  words,  the  practical  adoption  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jet 
or,  in  still  other  terms,  the  personal  assimilation  of  the  spiritual  reoli 
of  the  Logos,  which  are  love,  life,  truth,  light.  Jesus  having  been  t 
into  the  world  to  exemplify  the  characteristics  and  claims  of  the  Fat] 
and  to  regenerate  men  from  unbelief  and  sin  to  faith  and  righteousn 
those  who  were  walking  in  darkness,  believers  of  lies  and  doers  of 
righteousness,  those  who  were  abiding  in  alienation  and  death,  mi 
by  receiving  and  following  him  be  restored  to  the  favor  of  God  and  | 
from  darkness  and  death  into  life  and  lighL  "This  is  eternal  life,  I 
they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  t 
host  sent." 

The  next  chief  point  in  the  doctrine  of  John  is  bis  belief  in  an 
being,  the  personality  of  wickedness,  and  the  relation  between  him  i 
bad  men.  There  have  been,  from  the  early  centuries,  keen  disputes 
the  question  whether  this  apostle  uses  the  terms  devil  and  evil  one  v 
literal  belief  or  with  figurative  accommodation.  We  have  not  a  dc 
that  the  former  is  the  true  view.  The  popular  denial  of  the  existe 
of  evil  spirits,  with  an  arch-demon  over  them,  is  the  birth  of  a  philoso] 
much  later  than  the  apostolic  age.  The  use  of  the  term  "devil"  mei 
as  the  poetic  or  ethical  personification  of  the  seductive  influences  of 
world  is  the  fruit  of  theological  speculation  neither  originated 
adopted  hy  the  Jewish  prophets  or  by  the  Christian  apostles.  Wli 
will  remember  the  prevailing  faith  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  and  the  g« 
ral  state  of  spsculative  opinion,  and  will  recollect  the  education  of  Jc 
and  notice  the  particular  manner  in  which  he  alludes  l«  the  suit 
throughout  his  epistles  and  in  his  reports  of  the  discourBoa  of  Jeeua, 
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think  will  be  convinced  that  the  Johannean  system  includes  a  belief  in 
the  actual  existence  of  Satan  according  to  the  current  Pharisaic  dogma 
of  that  age.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  either,  that  the  investigations  of 
the  ablest  critics  have  led  an  overwhelming  majority  of  them  to  this  in- 
terpretation. "  I  write  unto  you,  young  men,  because  ye  have  overcome 
the  evil  one."  ''He  that  is  begotten  of  God  guardeth  himself,  and  the 
evil  one  toucheth  him  not."  *'  He  that  oommitteth  sin  is  of  the  devil, 
for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning."  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God 
cannot  sin.  In  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children 
of  the  devil."  "  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  his  lusts  ye  will 
do."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 'these,  and  other  passages  of  a  kindred 
and  complementary  nature,  yield  the  following  view.  Good  men  are 
allied  to  God,  because  their  characteristics  are  the  same  as  his, — truth, 
light,  love,  life,  righteousness.  *'  As  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world."  Bad 
men  are  allied  to  the  devil,  because  their  characteristics  are  the  same  as 
his, — ^falsehood,  darkness,  hatred,  death,  sin.  "Cain,  who  slew  his 
brother,  was  of  the  evil  one."  The  facts,  then,  of  the  great  moral  pro- 
blem of  the  world,  according  to  John,  were  these.  God  is  the  infinite 
Father,  whose  nature  and  attributes  comprehend  all  holy,  beautiful,  de- 
sirable realities,  and  who  would  draw  mankind  to  his  blessed  embrace 
forever.  The  goodness,  illumination,  and  joy  of  holy  souls  reflect  his 
holiness  and  display  his  reign.  The  devil  is  the  great  spirit  of  wicked- 
ness, whose  attributes  comprehend  all  evil,  dark,  fearful  realities,  and 
who  entices  mankind  to  sin.  The  wickedness,  gloom,  and  misery 
of  corrupt  souls  reveal  his  likeness  and  his  kingdom.  The  former 
manifests  himself  in  the  glories  of  the  world  and  in  the  divine  qualities 
of  the  soul.  The  latter  manifests  himself  in  Che  whole  history  of  tempta- 
tion and  sin  and  in  the  vicious  tendencies  of  the  heart.  Good  men, 
those  possessing  pre-eminently  the  moral  qualities  of  God,  are  his  chil- 
dren, are  bom  of  him, — that  is,  are  inspire^  and  led  by  him.  Bad 
men,  those  possessing  in  a  ruling  degree  the  qualities  of  the  devil,  are 
his  children,  are  born  of  him, — that  is,  are  animated  and  governed  by 
his  spirit. 

Whether  the  evangelist  gave  to  his  own  mind  any  philosophical 
account  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  devil  or  not  is  a  question  con- 
cerning which  his  writings  are  not  explicit  enough  for  us  to  determine. 
In  the  beginning  he  represents  God  as  making,  by  means  of  the  Logos, 
all  things  that  were  made,  and  his  light  as  shining  in  darkness  that  com- 
prehended it  not.  Now,  he  may  have  conceived  of  matter  as  uncreated, 
eternally  existing  in  formless  night,  the  ground  of  the  deviFs  being,  and 
may  have  limited  the  work  of  creation  to  breaking  up  the  sightless 
chaos,  defining  it  into  orderly  shapes,  filling  it  with  light  and  motion, 
and  peopling  it  with  children  of  heaven.  Such  was  the  Persian  faith, 
familiar  at  that  time  to  the  Jews.  Neander,  with  others,  objects  to 
this  view  that  it  would  destroy  John's  monotheism  and  make  him  a 
dualist,  a  believer  in  two  self-existents,  aboriginal  and  everlasting  antago- 
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nists.  It  only  needs  to  be  observed,  in  reply,  that  John  nas  not  a 
loaopher  of  such  thorough  dialectic  training  as  to  render  it  impou 
for  inconsistenpies  to  coexist  in  his  thoughts.  In  tact,  any  one  who 
examine  the  beliefB  of  even  such  men  us  Origen  luiil  Augustine  will 
ceive  that  such  an  objection  is  not  valid.  Some  writers  of  ability 
eminence  have  tried  to  maintain  tliat  the  Johannean  conception  of  Si 
was  of  some  exalted  archangel  who  apostatized  from  the  law  of  God 
fell  from  heaven  into  the  abyss  of  night,  sin,  and  woe.  They  could  1 
been  led  to  such  an  hypothesis  only  by  preconceived  notions  and  pi 
dices,  because  there  is  not  in  John's  writings  even  the  obscurest  inti 
tion  of  such  a  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  written  that  the  devil 
liar  and  the  father  of  lies  from  Ike  beffinmiy, — the  same  phrase  used  tc 
note  the  primitive  companionship  of  God  and  his  Logos  anterior  to 
creation.  The  devil  is  spoken  of  by  John,  with  prominent  consiate 
as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  darkness,  falsehood,  sin,  and  death 
Qod  I>ear3  to  light,  truth,  righteousness,  and  life, — that  is,  as  being  t 
original  personality  and  source.  Whether  the  belief  itself  be  true  or 
be  reconcilable  with  pure  Christianity  or  not,  in  our  opinion  John 
doubtedly  held  the  belief  of  the  personality  of  the  source  of  wickedi 
and  supposed  that  the  great  body  of  mankind  hod  been  seduoec 
him  from  the  free  service  of  heaven,  and  had  become  infatuated  in 
bondage. 

Just  here  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity  arises  the  necesuty,  app 
the  profound  significance  in  the  apostolic  l>elief,  of  that  disintere 
interference  of  God, through  his  revelation  in  Christ  which  aime< 
break  the  reigning  power  of  sin  And  redeem  lost  men  from  the  tyra 
of  Satan.  "  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  thai 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  That  is  to  say,  the  revelatioi 
the  nature  and  will  of  God  in  the  works  of  the  creation  and  in  the  hw 
soul  was  not  enough,  even  when  ftided  by  the  law  of  Mioses,  to  preserve  i 
in  the  truth  and  the  life.  They  had  been  seduced  by  the  evil  one 
sin,  alienated  from  the  Divine  favor,  and  plunged  in  darkness  and  de 
A  fuller,  more  powerful  manifestation  of  the  character,  claims,  attract 
of  the  Father  was  nt^cesaary  to  recall  the  benighted  wanderers  from  t. 
lost  state  and  restore  them  to  those  right  relations  and  to  that  consc 
communion  with  God  in  which  alone  true  life  consists.  Then,  and 
that  purpose,  Jesus  Christ  was  commissioned  to  appear,— a  pre-exisi 
being  of  most  exalted  rank,  migrating  from  the  super-stcllor  sphere  . 
this  world,  to  embody  and  mirror  forth  through  the  flesh  those  cha 
teristics  which  are  the  natural  attributes  of  God  the  Father  and 
essential  conditions  of  heaven  the  home.  In  hhn  the  glorious  feati 
of  the  Divinity  were  miniatured  on  a  finite  scale  and  perfectly  exhibi 
"  thus  revealing,"  (as  Neander  says,  in  his  exposition  of  John's  doctri: 
"for  the  first  time,  in  a  comprehensible  manner,  what  a  being  that  Go 
whose  holy  personality  man  was  created  to  represent."    So  Philo  s 
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^The  Logos  is  the  image  of  God,  and  man  is  the  image  of  the  Logos/ ''^ 
Therefore,  according  to  this  view,  man  is  the  image  of  the  image  of  God. 
The  dimmed,  imperfect  reflection  of  the  Father,  originally  shining  in 
nature  and  the  soul,  would  enable  all  who  had  not  suppressed  it  and  lost 
the  knowledge  of  it,  to  recognise  at  once  and  adore  the  illuminated  image 
of  Him  manifested  and  moving  before  them  in  the  person  of  the  Son ; 
the  faint  gleams  of  Divine  qualities  yet  left  within  their  souls  would  spon- 
taneously blend  with  the  full  splendors  irradiating  the  form  of  the  in- 
spired and  immaculate  Christ.  Thus  they  would  enter  into  a  new  and 
intensified  communion  with  God,  and  experience  an  unparalleled  depth 
of  peace  and  joy,  an  inspired  assurance  of  eternal  life.  But  those  who,  by 
worldliness  and  wickedness,  had  obscured  and  destroyed  all  their  natural 
knowledge  of  God  and  their  affinities  to  him,  being  without  the  inward 
preparation  and  susceptibility  for  the  Divine  which  the  Savior  embodied 
and  manifested,  would  not  be  able  to  receive  it,  and  thus  would  pass  an 
infallible  sentence  upon  themselves.  "  When  the  Comforter  is  come,  he 
will  convict  the  world  of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  me.''  **  He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  eternal  life ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  is 
condemned  already,  in  that  he  loveth  darkness  rather  than  light.'' 
"  Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error :  he  that 
knoweth  God  heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us."  "  Who 
is  a  liar  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ?"  The  idea  is,  that 
such  a  denial  must  be  caused  by  inward  depravity,  could  only  spring  from 
an  evil  character. 

In  the  ground-thought  just  presented  we  may  find  the  explanation  of 
the  seemingly  obscure  and  confused  jise  of  terms  in  the  following  in- 
stances, and  learn  to  understand  more  fully  John's  idea  of  the  effect  of 
spiritual  contact  with  Christ.  "  He  that  doeth  righteousness  is  bom  of 
God."  "  He  that  believeth  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  is  born  of  God."  "  He 
that  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father."  "  He  that  hath  the 
Son  hath  life."  These  passages  all  become  perspicuous  and  concordant 
in  view  of  John's  conception  of  the  inward  unity  of  truth,  or  the  uni- 
versal oneness  of  the  Divine  life,  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  all  souls  that  par- 
take of  it.  A  character  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  God  will,  by 
virtue  of  its  inherent  light  and  affinity,  recognise  the  kindred  attributes 
or  characteristics  of  Grod,  wherever  manifested.  He  who  perceives  and 
embraces  the  Divinity  in  the  character  of  Christ  proves  thereby  that  he 
was  prepared  to  receive  it  by  kindred  qualities  residing  in  himself, — 
proves  that  he  was  distinctively  of  God.  He  who  fails  to  perceive  the 
peculiar  glory  of  Christ  proves  thereby  that  he  was  alienated  and  blinded 
by  sin  and  darkness,  distinctively  of  the  evil  one.  Varying  the  expres- 
sion to  illustrate  the  thought,  if  the  light  and  warmth  of  a  living  love 
of  God  were  in  a  soul,  it  would  necessarily,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  the  concentrated  radiance  of  Divinity  incarnated  and  beaming  in 
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Christ,  effect  a  more  fervent,  conscious,  and  abiding  union  witb 
Father  than  could  be  known  before  he  was  thus  revealed.  But  if  in 
tjes,  sinful  lusts,  possessing  the  aoul,  had  made  it  hard  and  cold,  ever 
blaze  of  spotless  virtues  and  miraculous  endowments  in  the  manifet 
Messiah  would  be  the  radiation  of  light  upon  darkness  insensible  i 
Therefore,  the  presentation  of  the  Divine  contents  of  the  soul  or 
racier  of  Jesus  to  different  persons  was  an  unerring  test  of  their 
viouB  moral  state :  tbe  good  would  apprehend  him  with  a  thril 
unison,  the  bad  would  not.  To  have  the  Son,  to  have  the  Fathe 
have  the  truth,  to  have  eternal  life, — all  are  the  same  thing:  he 
where  one  is  predicated  or  denied  all  are  predicated  or  denied. 

Continuing  our  investigation,  we  shall  find  the  distinction  drawn 
sensual  or  perishing  life  and  a  spiritual  or  eternal  life.  The  term  w 
(toonM)  is  used  by  John  apparently  in  two  different  senses.  Fin 
seems  to  signify  all  mankind,  divided  sometimes  into  the  nnbelit 
and  the  Christians.  "Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  no 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  "God  sent  no 
Son  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  liim  nilgh 
saved."  It  is  undemable  that  "  world"  here  means  not  the  earth, 
the  men  on  the  earth.  Secondly,  "  world"  in  the  dialect  of  John  m 
all  the  evil,  all  the  vitiating  power,  of  the  material  creation.  "Nowi 
the  Prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out."  It  is  not  meant  that  this  is 
devil's  world,  because  John  declares  in  the  beginning  that  God  mad 
but  he  means  that  all  dlubolic  influence  comes  iVom  the  darknes 
matter  fighting  against  the  light  of  Divinity,  and  by  a  figure  he 
"  world,"  meaning  the  evils  in  the  world,  meaning  all  the  follies,  vani 
sins,  seductive  influences,  of  the  dark  and  earthy,  the  temporal 
sensual.  In  this  case  the  love  of  the  world  means  almost  precisely  ^ 
is  expressed  by  the  modern  word  inorldlintts.  "  Love  not  the  wc 
neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  tbe  wi 
the  love  of  tbe  Father  is  not  in  him." 

In  a  vein  strikingly  similar,  Pbilo  writes,  "  It  is  impossible  for 
love  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  Ood  to  coexist,  as  it  is  impoesibU 
light  and  darkness  to  coexist.""  "  For  all  that  is  in  the  worid," 
John,  "the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  greed  of  tbe  eyes,  and  the  pom] 
living,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.  And  the  world  ps 
away,  wilh  the  lust  thereof:  but  he  that  does  the  will  of  God  abides 
ever."  Ho  who  is  taken  up  and  absorbed  in  the  gauds  and  pleasure 
time  and  sense  has  no  deep  spring  of  rehgious  experience :  his  en 
ments  are  of  the  decaying  body ;  his  heart  and  his  thoughts  are  eel 
things  which  soon  fly  away.  But  the  earnest  believer  in  God  pie: 
through  all  these  superficial  and  transitory  oljects  and  pursuits,  . 
^tens  his  affections  to  imperishable  verities :  he  feels,  far  down  in 
toul,  the  living  well  of  faith  and  fruition,  the  cool  fresh  fountain 
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spiritual  hope  and  joy,  whose  stream  of  life  flows  unto  eternity.  The 
Tain  sensualist  and  hollow  worldling  has  no  true  life  in  him :  his  love 
reaches  not  beyond  the  grave.  The  loyal  servant  of  duty  and  devout 
worshipper  of  God  has  a  spirit  of  conscious  superiority  to  death  and 
oblivion:  though  the  sky  &11,  and  the  mounttuns  melt,  and  the  seas 
fade,  he  knows  he  shall  survive,  because  immaterial  truth  and  love  are 
deathless.  The  whole  thought  contained  in  the  texts  we  are  considering 
IB  embodied  with  singular  force  and  beauty  in  the  following  passage  from 
one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus: — **  Who  would  have  immortal 
life  must  beware  of  outward  things,  and  seek  inward  truth,  purity,  and 
faith ;  for  the  treacherous  and  evanescent  world  flies  from  its  votaries, 
like  the  mirage,  or  devil-car,  which  moves  so  swiftly  that  one  cannot 
ascend  it."  The  mere  negation  of  real  life  or  blessedness  is  predicated 
of  the  careless  worldling ;  positive  death  or  miserable  condemned  unrest 
is  predicated  of  the  bad  hearted  sinner.  Both  these  classes  of  men, 
upon  accepting  Christ, — ^that  is,  upon  owning  the  Divine  characteristics 
incarnate  in  him, — enter  upon  a  purified,  exalted,  and  new  experience. 
"He  that'  hates  his  brother  is  a  murderer  and  abides  in  death."  *' We 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren."  This  new  experience  is  distinctively,  emphatically,  life ;  it  is 
spiritual  peace,  joy,  trust,  communion  with  God,  and  therefore  immortal. 
It  brings  with  it  its  own  sufficient  evidence,  leaving  its  possessor  free 
from  misgiving  doubts,  conscious  of  his  eternity.  '*  He  that  believeth  on 
the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself."  '*  Hereby  know  we  that 
we  dwell  in  him  and  he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  spirit." 
**  That  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life." 

The  objects  of  Christ's  mission,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  twofold  pur- 
pose of  revealing  the  Father  by  an  impersonation  of  his  image,  and 
giving  new  moral  life  to  men  by  awakening  within  them  a  conscious 
fellowship  with  Divine  truth  and  goodness,  have  already  been  unfolded. 
But  this  does  not  include  the  whole:  all  this  might  have  been  accom- 
plished by  his  appearance,  authoritative  teachings,  miracles,  and  return 
to  heaven,  without  dying.  Why,  then,  did  he  die  ?  What  was  the 
meaning  or  aim  of  his  death  and  resurrection  f  The  apostle  conceives 
that  he  came  not  only  to  reveal  God  and  to  regenerate  men,  but  also  to 
be  a  "  propitiation"  for  men's  sins,  to  redeem  them  from  the  penalty  of 
their  sins ;  and  it  was  for  this  end  that  he  must  sufier  the  doom  of 
physical  death.  "  Ye  know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take  away  our 
sins."  It  is  the  more  difficult  to  tell  exactly  what  thoughts  this  language 
was  intended  by  John  to  convey,  because  his  writings  are  so  brief  and 
miscellaneous,  so  unsystematic  and  incomplete.  He  does  not-  explain 
his  own  terms,  but  writes  as  if  addressing  those  who  had  previously  re- 
ceived such  oral  instruction  as  would  make  the  obscurities  clear,  the 
hints  complete,  and  the  fragments  whole.  We  will  first  quote  from  John 
all  the  important  texts  bearing  on  the  point  before  us,  aifd  then  endeavor 
.  to  discern  and  explain  their  sense.    *'  If  we  walk  in  the  light  as  God  is 
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in  the  light,  the  blood  of  Jqsub  Christ,  hii  Son,  cleuiseth  ua  from 
Bin."  "He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  "Yoar  una  are  forgi 
through  his  name."  "The  whole  world  is  Bulyect  to  the  evil  01 
These  iexU,  tew  and  vague  as  tbejr  are,  compriM  every  thing  dire 
Boid  by  John  upon  the  atonement  and  redemption :  other  relevant  j 
ftgee  merely  repeat  the  same  substance.  Certainly  these  statementi 
not  of  tbemaelvea  teach  any  thing  like  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of 
piatory  sufferings  to  placate  the  Father's  indignation  at  sin  and  siut 
or  to  remove,  by  paying  the  awful  debt  of  justice,  the  insuperable 
to  forgiveness.  Nothing  of  that  sort  is  anywhere  intimat«d  in 
Johannean  documents,  even  in  the  faintest  manner.  So  far  from  sa; 
that  there  was  unwillingness  or  inability  in  the  Father  to  take 
initiative  for  our  ransom  and  pardon,  he  expressly  avows,  "  Here! 
love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  hut  that  he  loved  ua  and  tent  hia  Son  t 
the  propitiution  for  our  sins."  Instead  of  exclaiming,  with  the  tnajt 
of  modem  theologians,  "  Believe  in  the  atoning  death,  the  aubatituti 
sufferings,  of  Christ,  and  your  aina  ahall  then  all  be  washed  away, 
you  shall  be  saved,"  ho  explicitly  says,  "  If  we  confess  our'sins,  fi 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sina."  And  again:  "Whoeo 
believeth  in  him" — not  in  hia  death,  but  in  him — "shall  have  etc 
life."  The  allusions  in  John  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and  re 
ciliation  do  not  mean,  it  is  plain  enough,  the  buying  off  of  the  vie 
of  eternal  condemnation  by  the  vicarious  pains  of  Jesus.  What,  thei 
they  mean!  They  are  too  few,  short,  and  obscure  for  us  to  decide 
question  conclusively  by  their  own  light  alone.  We  must  get  assist 
from  abroad. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  it  wea  the  Jewish  belief,  and 
retained  belief  of  the  converts  to  Cliriatianity,  at  that  time,  that  m 
souls,  in  consequence  of  sin,  were  doomed  upon  leaving  the  bod 
descend  into  the  under-world.  This  waa  the  objective  penalty  of 
inherited  from  Adam.  Now,  Chriat  in  hia  superangelic  state  in  hei 
was  not  involved  in  sin  or  in  its  doom  of  death  and  subterranean  bai 
nient.  Yet  at  the  will  of  the  Father  he  became  a  man,  went  through 
earthly  experiences,  died  like  a  sinner,  and  after  death  descended 
the  prison  of  disembodied  souk  below,  then  rose  again  and  ascer 
into  heaven  to  the  Father,  to  show  men  that  their  sins  were  forgi 
the  penalty  taken  away,  and  the  path  opened  for  them  too  to  rii 
eternal  life  in  the  celestial  mansions  with  Christ  "and  be  with 
where  he  is."  Christ's  death,  then,  cleanses  men  from  sin,  he  ia  a 
pitiation  for  their  sins,  in  two  ways.  First,  by  bis  resurrection  IVom 
power  of  death  and  his  osoent  to  heaven  he  showed  men  that  God 
removed  the  great  penalty  of  sin ;  by  his  death  and  aacenaion  he  wac 
medium  of  giving  them  thia  knowledge.  Secondly,  the  joy,  gratit 
love  to  Ood,  awakened  in  tbem  by  auch  glorioua  tidings,  would  pi 
their  natures,  exalt  their  souls  into  spiritual  freedom  and  virtue,  ii 
blessed  and  Divine  life.    According  to  this  view,  Christ  was  a  view 
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sacrifice,  not  in  the  sense  that  be  suffered  instead  of  the  guilty,  i6  pur- 
chase their  redemption  from  the  iron  justice  of  God,  but  in  the  sense 
that,  when  he  was  personally  free  from  any  need  to  suffer,  he  died  for  the 
Bake  of  others,  to  reveal  to  them  tbe  mighty  boon  of  God's  free  grace, 
assuring  them  of  the  wondrous  gift  of  a  heavenly  immortality.  This 
representation  perfectly  fills  and  explains  the  language,  without  violence 
or  arbitrary  suppositions,— does  it  in  harmony  with  all  the  exegetical  con- 
siderations, historical  and  grammatical;  which  no  other  view  that  we 
know  of  can  do. 

There  are  several  independent  facts  which  lend  strong  confirmation  to 
the  correctness  of  the  exposition  now  given.  We  know  that  we  have  not 
directly  proved  the  justice  of  that  exposition,  only  constructively,  infe- 
rentially,  established  it ;  not  shown  it  to  be  true,  only  made  it  appear 
plausible.  But  that  plausibility  becomes  an  extreme  probability — ^nay, 
shall  we  not  say  certainty  ? — when  we  weigh  the  following  testimonies  for 
it.  First,  this  precise  doctrine  is  unquestionably  contained  in  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.  We  have  in  preceding  chapters  demon- 
strated its  existence  in  Paul's  epistles,  in  Peter's,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  in  the  Apocalypse.  Therefore,  since  John's  phraseology 
is  better  explained  by  it  than  by  any  other  hypothesb,  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  his  real  meaning  was  the  same. 

Secondly,  the  terms  *' light"  and  "darkness,"  so  frequent  in  this  evan- 
gelist, were  not  originated  by  him»  but  adopted.  They  were  regarded 
by  the  Persian  theology,  by  Plato,  by  Philo,  by  the  Gnostics,  as  having  a 
physical  basis  as  well  as  a  spiritual  significance.  In  their  conceptions, 
physical  light,  as  well  as  spiritual  holiness,  was  an  efflux  or  manifestation 
from  the  supernal  God ;  physical  darkness,  as  well  as  spiritual  depravity, 
was  an  emanation  or  effect  from  the  infernal  Satan,  or  principle  of  evil. 
Is  it  not  so  in  the  usage  of  John?  He  uses  the  terms,  it  is  true,  pre- 
vailingly in  a  moral  sense:  still,  there  is  much  in  his  statements  that 
looks  as  if  he  supposed  they  had  a  physical  ground.  If  so,  then  how 
natural  is  this  connection  of  thought  I  All  good  comes  from  the 
dazzling  world  of  God  beyond  the  sky ;  all  evil  comes  from  the  nether 
world  of  his  adversary,  the  prince  of  darkness.  That  John  believed  in 
a  local  heaven  on  high«  the  residence  of  God,  is  made  certain  by  scores 
of  texts  too  plain  to  be  evaded.  Would  he  not,  then,  in  all  probability, 
believe  in  a  local  hell  ?  Believing,  as  he  certainly  did,  in  a  devil,  the 
author  and  lord  of  darkness,  falsehood,  and  death,  would  he  not  con- 
ceive a  kingdom  for  him?  In  the  development  of  ideas  reached  at 
that  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  conception  of  God  implied  an  uppei' 
world,  his  resplendent  abode,  and  that  the  conception  of  Satan  equally 
implied  an  under-world,  his  gloomy  realm.  To  the  latter  human  souls 
were  doomed  by  sin.  From  the  former  Christ  came,  and  returned 
to  it  again,  to  show  that  the  Father  would  forgive  our  sins  and  take  us 
there. 

Thirdly,  John  expected  that  Christ,  after  death,  would  return  to  the 
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Father  in  heaven.  This  appears  from  clear  and  reiterated  statement 
his  reports  of  the  Savior's  words.  But  after  the  resurrection  he  tell 
that  Jesus  had  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father,  hut  was  just  on  the  pi 
of  going.  "Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my.FatI 
but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  1  ascend  unto  my  Fath' 
Where,  then,  did  he  suppose  the  soul  of  his  crucified  Master  had  fa 
during  the  interval  between  his  death  and  his  resurrection?  Dortnan 
the  body,  dead  with  the  body,  laid  in  the  tombt  That  is  opposed  to 
doctrine  of  uninterrupted  life  which  pervades  his  writings.  Beeii 
such  a  belief  was  held  only  by  the  Sadducees,  whom  the  New  Tefltam 
stigmatiies.  To  assume  that  such  was  John's  conception  of  the  fact  ii 
arbitrary  supposition,  without  the  least  warrant  from  any  smirce  wl 
ever.  If  he  imagined  the  soul  of  Jesus  during  that  time  to  have  b 
neither  in  heaven  nor  in  the  sepulchre,  is  it  not  pretty  sure  that 
supposed  it  was  in  the  under-world, — the  common  receptacle  of  so 
— where,  according  to  the  belief  of  that  age,  every  man  went  a 
death  T 

Fourthly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  favor  of  this  general  interpretati 
that  the  doctrine  it  unfolds  is  in  harmony  with  the  contemporary 
nions,— «  natural  development  from  them, — a  development  which  wo 
be  forced  upon  the  mind  of  a  Jewish  Christian  accepting  the  resurred 
of  Christ  as  a  fact.  It  was  the  Jewish  opinion  that  God  dwelt  with 
holy  angels  in  a  world  of  everlasting  light  above  the  firmament.  It 
the  Jewish  opinion  that  the  departed  souls  of  men,  on  account  of 
were  confined  beneath  the  earth  in  Satan's  and  death's  dark  and  sli 
berous  cavern  of  shadows.  It  was  the  Jewish  opinion  that  the  Hess 
would  raise  the  righteous  dead  and  reign  with  them  on  earth.  N 
the  first  Christians  clung  to  the  Jewish  creed  and  expectations,  v 
such  modifications  merely  as  the  variation  of  the  actual  Jesus  and 
deeds  from  the  theoretical  Uessiah  and  his  anticipated  achieveni« 
compelled.  Then,  when  Christ — having  been  received  as  the  brir 
of  glad  tidings  from  the  Father — died,  and  after  three  days  rose  A 
the  dead  and  ascended  to  God,  promising  his  brethren  that  where 
vnis  they  should  come,  must  they  not  have  regarded  it  all  as  a  dram 
exemplification  of  the  fact  that  the  region  of  death  was  no  long« 
hopeless  dungeon,  since  one  mighty  enough  to  solve  its  chains  i 
burst  its  gates  had  returned  from  itt  must  they  not  have  conside 
him  as  a  pledge  that  their  sins  were  forgiven,  their  doom  reversed,  i 
heaven  attainable? 

John,  in  common  with  all  the  first  Christians,  evidently  expected  1 
the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  would  soon  take  place,  to  consumn 
the  objects  he  had  left  unfinished, — te  raise  the  dead  and  judge  th 
justifying  the  worthy  and  condemning  the  unworthy.  There  was  a  * 
known  Jewish  tradition  that  the  appearance  of  Antichrist  would  im 
diatoly  precede  the  triumphant  coining  of  the  Messiah.  John  s 
"  Even  now  are  there  many  Antichrists ;  thereby  we  know  that  it  is 
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last  hour."'^  **  Abide  in  him,  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  may  not  be 
afihamed  before  him  at  his  coming/'  *'  That  we  may  have  boldness  in  the 
day  of  judgment."  The  evangelist's  outlook  for  the  return  of  the  Savior 
is  also  shown  at  the  end  of  his  Gospel.  *'  Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  '  He 
shall  not  die ;'  but,  *  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
thee  ?'  "  That  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  resurrection — ^which  the  Jews 
probably  derived,  through  their  communication  with  the  Persians,  from 
the  Zoroastrian  system,  and,  with  various  modifications,  adoj^ted — ^is  em- 
bodied in  the  following  passage,  who  can  doubt  ?  "  The  hour  is  coming 
when  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man 
and  shall  come  forth."  That  a  general  resurrection  would  literally 
occur  under  the  auspices  of  Jesus  was  surely  the  meaning  of  the  writer 
of  those  words.  Whether  that  thought  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
Christ  in  the  exact  terms  he  really  used  or  not  is  a  separate  question, 
with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned,  our  object  being  simply  to  set 
forth  John's  views.  Some  commentators,  seizing  the  letter  and  neglect- 
ing the  spirit,  have  inferred  from  various  texts  that  John  expected  that 
the  resurrection  would  be  limited  to  faithful  Christians,-— just  as  the  more 
rigid  of  the  Pharisees  confined  it  to  the  righteous  Jews.  **  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life ; 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  To  force  this  figure  into  a  literal 
meaning  is  a  mistake ;  for  in  the  preceding  chapter  it  is  expressly  said 
that  "They  that 'have  done  good  shall  come  forth  unto  the  resurrection 
of  life;  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  condemnation." 
Both  shall  rise  to  be  judged ;  but — as  we  conceive  the  most  probable  sense 
of  the  phrases — ^the  good  shall  be  received  to  heaven,  the  bad  shall  be 
remanded  to  the  under-world.  "  Has  no  life  in  him"  of  course  cannot 
mean  is  absolutely  dead,  annihilated,  but  means  has  not  faith  and  virtue, 
the  elements  of  blessedness,  the  qualifications  for  heaven.  The  par- 
tioalar  figurative  use  of  words  in  these  texts  may  be  illustrated  by  parallel 
idioms  from  Philo,  who  says,  **  Of  the  living  some  are  dead ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  dead  live.  For  those  lost  from  the  life  of  virtue  are  dead, 
though  they  reach  the  extreme  of  old  age ;  while  the  good,  though  they 
are*  disjoined  from  the  body,  live  immortally."'®  Again  he  writes, 
''  Deathless  life  delivers  the  dying  pious ;  but  the  dying  impious  everlast- 
ing death  seizes. ""*  And  a  great  many  passages  plainly  show  that  one 
element  of  Philo's  meaning,  in  such  phrases  as  these,  is,  that  he  believed 
that,  upon  their  leaving  the  body,  the  souls  of  the  good  would  ascend  to 
heaven,  while  the  souls  of  the  bad  would  descend  to  Hades.  These  dis- 
criminated events  he  supposed  would  follow  death  at  once.  His  thorough 
Platonism  had  weaned  him  from  the  Persian-Pharisaic  doctrine  of  a 


V  See  the  ablo  and  impartial  diaciusioii  of  John's  belief  on  this  snttject  contained  in  Lucke*i 
CammeDtary  on  the  Fint  Epistle  of  John,  L 18-28. 
»  YcL  L  p.  6M.  » Ibid.  p.  283. 
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common  intermediate  state  detaining  the  dead  below  until  the  triun 
ant  advent  of  a  Redeemer  shouM  usher  m  the  great  resurrection 
final  judgment.'* 

John  declares  salvation  to  be  conditional.  "The  blood  of  ChrisI 
that  is,  his  death  and  what  followed — "cleanses  us  from  all  din,  if  we  v 
in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light ;"  not  otherwise.  "  He  that  belies 
not  the  Son  shall  not  see  eternal  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abidelh 
him."  "If  any  man  see  his  brother  commit  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  de 
he  shall  pray,  and  sliall  receive  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  de 
There  is  a  sin  unto  death :  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it."  " 
loved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  whai 
shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  he  [Christ]  shall  appear  we  shal 
like  him,  fbr  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  Every  man  that  hath  this  t 
in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure,"  The  heads  of  the  doct 
which  seems  to  underlie  these  statements  are  as  follow.  Christ  b 
oome  again.  All  the  dead  shall  rise  for  judicial  ordeal.  Those  coui 
worthy  shall  be  accepted,  be  transfigured  into  the  resemhliince  of 
glorious  Redeemer  and  enter  into  eternal  blessedness  in  heaven. 
rest  shall  be  doomed  to  the  dark  kingdom  of  death  in  tlie  under-w( 
to  remain  there — for  aught  that  is  hinted  to  the  contrary — forever.  F 
theee  premises  two  practical  inferences  are  drawn  in  exhortations.  F 
we  should  earnestly  strive  to  fit  ourselves  for  acceptance  by  in 
purity,  brotherly  love,  and  pious  faith.  Secondly,  we  should  seek  pai 
for  our  sins  by  confession  and  prayer,  and  take  heed  leet  by  aggrav: 
sin  we  deprave  our  souls  beyond  recovery.  There  are  those  who 
unto  death,  for  whom  it  is  hopeless  to  pray.  Light,  truth,  and  the  di 
life  of  heaven  can  never  receive  them;  darkness,  falsehood,  and  tite  < 
realm  of  death  irrevocably  swallow  them. 

And  now  we  may  sum  up  in  a  few  words'the  essentia]  results  of 
whole  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  John's  theology,  especially  as  c 
posing  and  shown  in  his  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  First.  God  is  pers< 
love,  truth,  light,  holiness,  blessedness.  These  realities,  as  concentn 
in  their  incomprehensible  absoluteness,  are  the  elements  of  his  infi 
being.  Secondly,  these  spiritual  substances,  as  diffused  through 
worlds  of  the  universe  and  experienced  in  the  souls  of  moral  creati 
are  the  medium  of  God's  revelation  of  himself,  the  direct  presence 
working  of  his  Logos.  Thirdly,  the  persons  who  prevailingly  partak< 
these  qualities  are  God's  loyal  subjects  and  approved  children,  in  pe 
fal  communion  with  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  possessing  et« 
life.  Fourthly,  ,Satan  is  personal  hatred,  falsehood,  darkness,  sin,  mis 
These  realities,  in  their  abstract  nature  and  source,  are  his  being ;  in  t 
special  manifestations  they  are  bis  efflux  and  power.  Fifthly,  the 
sons  who  partake  rulingly  of  these  qualities  are  the  devil's  enslaved  i 
jecfs  and  lineal  children:  in  sinful  bondage  to  him,  in  depraved  c 

•>  B«  Tol.  I.  pp.  139,  416,  411,  us,  M3,  U« !  tqI.  U.  pp.  171,  U& 
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manion  with  him,  they  dwell  in  a  gtaie  of  hostile  barniBbment  and  un- 
happiness,  which  is  moral  death.  Sixthly,  Christ  was  the  Logos  who, 
descending  from  his  anterior  glory  in  heaven,  and  appearing  in  mortal 
flesh,  embodied  all  the  Divine  qualities  in  an  unflawed  model  of 
humanity,  gathered  up  and  exhibited  all  the  spiritual  characteristics  of 
the  Father  in  a  stainless  and  perfect  soul  supematurally  filled  and  illu- 
mined, thus  to  bear  into  the  world  a  more  intelligible  and  effective  reve- 
lation of  God  the  Father  than  nature  or  common  humanity  yielded,  to 
shine  with  regenerating  radiance  upon  the  deadly  darkness  of  those  who 
were  groping  in  lying  sins,  '*  that  they  might  have  life  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly."  Seventhly,  the  fickle  and  perishing 
experience  of  unbelieving  and  wicked  men,  the  vagrant  life  of  sensuality 
and  worldliness,  the  shallow  life  in  vain  and  transitory  things,  gives 
place  in  the  soul  of  a  Christian  to  a  profoundly-earnest,  unchanging  expe- 
rience of  truth  and  love,  a  steady  and  everlasting  life  in  Divine  and  ever- 
lasting things.  Eighthly,  the  experimental  reception  of  the  revealed 
grace  and  verity  by  faith  and  discipleship  in  Jesus  is  accompanied  by 
internal  convincing  proofs  and  seals  of  their  genuineness,  validity,  and 
immortality.  They  awaken  a  new  consciousness,  a  new  life,  inherently 
Divine  and  self-warranting.  Ninthly,  Christ,  by  his  incarnation,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension,  was  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  a  mercy-seat 
pledging  forgiveness;  that  is,  he  was  the  medium  of  showing  us  that 
mercy  of  God  which  annulled  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  descent  of  souls  to 
^e  gloomy  under-world,  and  opened  the  celestial  domains  for  the  ran- 
somed children  of  earth  to  join  the  sinless  angels  of  heaven.  Tenthly, 
Christ  was  speedily  to  make  a  second  advent.  In  that  last  day  the  dead 
should  come  forth  for  judgment,  the  good  be  exalted  to  unfading  glory 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  bad  be  left  in  the  lower  region  of 
noiseless  shadows  and  drepms.  These  ten  points  of  view,  we  believe, 
command  all  the  principal  features  of  the  theological  landscape  which 
occupied  the  mental  vision  of  the  writer  of  the  Gxispel  and  epistles  bear- 
ing the  superscription,  John. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
Christ's  teachings  concerning  the  future  life. 

In  approaching  the  teachings  of  the  Savior  himself  concerning  the 
future  fate  of  man,  we  should  throw  off  the  weight  of  creeds  and  pre- 
judices, and,  by  the  aid  of  all  the  appliances  in  our  power,  endeavor  to 
reach  beneath  the  imagery  and  unessential  particulars  of  his  instructions 
to  learn- their  bare  significance  in  truth.    This  is  made  difficult  by  the 
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singular  perversions  his  religion  bos  undergone ;  by  the  loss  of  a  c 
I  plete  knowledge  of  the  peouliaritiea  of  the  Messianic  age  in  the  laps- 
I  the  ages  since ;  by  the  almoet  universal  change  in  our  associations,  m< 
.    of  feeling  and  thou^t,  and  styles  of  speech ;  and  by  the  gradual  ac 

tion  and  hardening  of  false  doctrines  and  sectarian  biases  and  wilfulr 
!    As  we  examine  the  words  of  Christ  to  find  their  real  meaning,  there 

four  prominent  considerations  to  be  espeoially  weighed  and  bomt 

First,  we  must  not  forget  the  poetic  Eastern  style  common  to 
Jewish  prophets;  tl^eir  symbolic  enunciations  in  bold  figures  of  spet 
"  I  am  the  door ;"  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life ;"  "  I  am  the  vine ;"  " 
sheep  bear  my  voice;"  "If  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  st< 
would  immediately  cry  out."  This  daring  emblematic  language  was 
tural  to  the  Oriental  nations ;  and  the  Bible  is  full  of  it.  Is  the  overtb 
of  a  country  foretold?  It  is  not  said,  "Babylon  shall  he  destroyed," 
"The  sun  shall  be  darkened  at  his  going  forth,  the  moon  shall  b< 
blood,  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  earth  shall  stagger  to 
fro  as  a  drunken  man."  If  we  would  truly  understand  Christ's  decl 
tions,  we  must  not  overlook  the  characteristics  of  figurative  langu. 
For  "be  spake  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  and  without  a  par 
spake  be  not  unto  them ;"  and  a  parable,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  ta 
literally,  but  holds  a  latent  sense  and  purpose  which  are  to  be  sought 
The  greatest  injustice  is  done  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  when  his  wi 
are  studied  as  those  of  a  dry  scholastic,  a  metaphysical  morsJist,  no 
those  of  a  profound  poet,  a  master  in  the  spiritual  realm. 

Secondly,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  but  fragmentary  report 
a  small  part  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  He'wos  engaged  in  the  bc 
prosecution  of  liis  mission  probably  about  three  years, — at  the  shor 
over  one  year;  while  all  the  different  words  of  bis  recorded  in  the  2 
~'  Testament  would  not  occupy  more  than  five  hoursi  Only  a  little  froci 
of  what  he  said  has  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  though  this  part  i 
contain  the  essence  of  the  whole,  yet  it  must  naturally  in  some  instai 
be  obscure  and  difficult  of  apprehension.  We  must  therefore  com) 
different  passages  with  each  other,  carefully  probe  them  all,  and  expi 
so  far  as  possible,  those  whose  meaning  is  recondite  by  those  wl 
meaning  is  obvious.  Some  persons  may  be  surprised  to  think  that 
have  but  a  smnll  portion  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  The  fcct,  howeve: 
unquestionable.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  more  reason  that  we  she 
have  a  full  report  of  his  words  than  there  is  that  we  should  have  a  o 
plete  account  of  his  doings ;  and  the  evangelist  declares,  "  There  are  i 
many  other  things  which  Jesus  did.  the  which,  if  they  should  every 
be  written,  1  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain 

-~  Thirdly,  when  examining  the  instructions  of  Jesus,  we  should  recol! 
that  he  adopted,  and  applied  to  himself  and  to  his  kingdom,  the  c< 
mon  Jewish  phraseology  concerning  the  Ueiaiah  and  the  events  t 
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were  expected  to  attend  his  advent  and  reign.  But  he  did  not  take 
up  these  phrases  in  the  perverted  sense  held  in  the  corrupt  opinions 
and  earthly  hopes  of  the  Jews :  he  used  them  spiritually,  in  the  sense 
which  accorded  with  the  true  Messianic  dispensation  as  it  was  arranged 
in  the  forecasting  providence  of  God.  No  investigation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament should  he  unaccompanied  hy  an  ohservance  of  the  fundamental 
rule  of  interpretation, — namelyi  that  the  student  of  a  hook,  especially 
of  an  ancient,  ohscure,  and  fragmentary  hook,  should  imhue  himself  as 
thoroughly  as  he  can  with  the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  the  opinions, 
events,  influences,  circumstances,  of  the  time  when  the  document  wa^ 
written,  and  of  the  persons  who  wrote,  it.  The  inquirer  must  he  equipped 
for  his  task  by  a  mastery  of  the  Babbinism  of  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet 
Paul  was  brought  up ;  for  the  Jewish  mind  of  that  age  was  filled,  and 
its  religious  lax^uago  directed,  by  this  Rabbinism.  Guided  by  this  prin- 
ciple, furnished  with  the  necessary  information,  in  the  helpful  light  of 
the  best  results  of  modern  critical  scholarship,  we  shall  be  able  to  explain 
many  dark  texts,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves,  at  least  in  a  degree,  as  to  the 
genuine  substance  of  Christ^s  declarations  touching  the  future  destinies 
of  men. 

Finally,  he  who  studies  the  New  Testament  with  patient  thoroughness 
and  with  honest  sharpness  will  arrive  at  a  distinction  most  important  to 
be  made  and  to  be  kept  in  view,  namely,  a  distinction  between  the  real  > 
meaning  of  Christ's  words  in  his  own  mind  and  the  actual  meaning  un-  < 
derstood  in  them  by  his  auditors  and  reporters.!  Here  we  approach  a  / 
most  delicate  and  vital  point,  hitherto  too  little  noticed,  but  destined  yet 
to  become  prominent  and  fruitful.  A  large  number  of  religious  phrases 
were  in  common  use  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Jesus.  He  adopted 
them,  but  infused  into  them  a  deeper,  a  correct  meaning, — as  Copernicus 
did  into  the  old  astronomic  formulas.  But  the  bystanders  who  listened 
to  his  discourses,  hearing  the  familiar  terms,  seized  the  familiar  meaning, 
and  erroneously  attributed  it  to  him.  It  is  certain  that  the  Savior  was 
often  misunderstood  and  often  not  understood  at  all.  When  he  de- 
clared himself  the  Messiah,  the  people  would  have  made  him  a  king  by 
force!  Even  the  apostles  frequently  grossly  failed  to  appreciate  his 
spirit  and  aims,  wrenched  unwarrantable  inferences  from  his  words,  and 
quarrelled  for  the  precedency  in  hiai  coming  kingdom  and  for  seats  at 
his  right  hand.  In  numerous  cases  it  is  glaringly  plain  that  his  ideas 
were  far  from  their  conceptions  of  them.  We  have  no  doubt  the  same 
was  true  in  many  other  instances  where  it  is  not  so  clear.  He  repeatedly 
reproves  them  for  folly  and  slowness  because  they  did  not  perceive  the 
sense  of  his  instructions.  Perhaps  there  was  a  slight  impatience  in  his 
tones  when  he  said,  "  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand  that  I  spake 


1  8m  Uiis  distinction  afllrmed  by  De  Wette,  in  the  prelhoe  to  htn  OmmentaUo  dt.  Mmie  Jettu 
CkHtti  Expiaioria.     See  abo  Thnm,  Jnas  und  ecine  Apoetel  in  WUcrvpruch  in  Ansehnng  der 
I  torn  dsr  JBirisen  VerdaannlM.  In  Scherer's  Schrif tlbnch.  lect.  L  nr.  4L 
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it  not  to  yaa  concerning  bread,  tb&t  ye  should  benore  of  the  leave 

the  FhnrUees  and  of   the  SadduceesT"      Jesua   uttered  in   establi 

phraaes  nen  and  profoundly  spiritual  thoughts.    The  upoatles— educ 

in,  and  full  of,  as  they  evidently  were,  the  dogmas,  prejudices,  anil  fa 

of  their  age  and  land — would  naturally,  to  some  extent,  misapprel 

his  meaning.     Then,  after  a  tumultuous  interval,  writing  out  his  ins 

j  tions  from  memory,  how  perfectly  natural  that  their  own  convictionc 

/  sentiments  would  have  a  powerful  influence  in  modifying  and  eha 

\  the  animus  and  the  verbal  expressions  in  their  reports !      Under 

\  eircumstances,  that  ive  should  now  possess  the  very  equivalents  o 

words  with  strict  literalness,  and  conveying  bis  very  intentions  perf 

1  translated  from  the  Arameean  into  the  Greek  tongue,  would  impl; 

I  most -sustained  and  amazing  of  all  miracles.    There  is  nothing  whal 

/  that  indicates  any  such  miraculous  intervention.    There  is  uothir 

]    discredit  the  fair  presumption  that  the  writers  were  left  to  their 

;  abilities,  under  the  inspiration  of  an  earnest  consecrating  love  and  ti 

!  fulness.     And  we  must,  with  due  limitations,  distinguish  betweer 

original  words  and  conscious  meaning  of  the  sublime  Uaster,  illustrate 

the  emphasis  and  dis<iri  mi  nation  of  his  looks,  tones,  and  gestures,  ant 

apprehended  meaning  recorded  long  afterwards,  shaped  and  colore 

passing  through  the  minds  and  pens  of  the  sometimes  dissentient 

always  imperfect  disciples.     He  once  declared  to  them,  "  I  liave  t 

things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  are  not  able  to  bear  them."     Admi 

Ail  infallibihty,  as  we  may,  yet  asserting  ikeir  fallibility,  as  we  must, 

accompanied,  too,  as  his  words  now  are  by  many  very  obscuring  ci^ 

stances,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  the  hand  on  discriminated  i 

ond  say,  "oiroi  ol  Uyot  aiijSivol  liai  Toi  6roi." 

'  /     The  Messianic  doctrine  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  tim 

Jesus  appears  to  have  been  built  up  little  by  little,- by  religious  I 

national  pride,  and  priestly  desire,  out  of  literal  interpretations  of 

rative  prophecy,  and  Cabalistic  interpretations  of  plain   language. 

Rabbinical  traditions  and  speculations,  additionally  corrupted  in  i 

particulars  by  intercourse  with  the  Persians.  Under  all  this  was  a  cei 

spiritual  germ  of  a  Divine  promise  and  plan.     A  Messiah  was  real 

.   come.     It  was  in  answering  the  questions,  what  kind  of  a  king  he  w. 

be,  and  over  what  sort  of  a  kingdom  he  whs  to  reign,  that  the  errors  t 

'  in.    Tlie  Messianic  conceptions  which  have  come  down  to  us  througl 

Prophets,  ^e  Targums,  incidental  allusions  in  the  New  Testament 

[     Talmud,  and  the  few  other  traditions  and  records  yet  in  existence 

very  diverse  and  sometimes  contradictory.      They  agreed  in  arde 

looking  for  an  earthly  sovereign  in  the  Messiah,  one  who  would  ris 

in  the  line  of  David  and  by  the  power  of  Jehovah  deliver  his  pei 

punish  their  enemies,  subdue  the  world  to  his  sceptre,  and  reign 

Divine  auspices  of  beneficence  and  splendor.      They  also  expected 

I      then  a  portion  of  the  dead  would  rise  from  the  under-world  and  ass 

their  iodics  again,  to  participate  in  the  triumphs  and  blessings  ol 
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earthly  kingdom.  His  personal  reign  in  Judea  was  what  they  usually 
meant  by  the  phrases  *'the  kingdom  of  heaven/'  "the  kingdom  of 
God."  The  apostles  cherished  these  ideas,  and  expressed  them  in  the 
terms  common  to  their  countrymen.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  Jesus 
employed  this  and  kindred  language  in  a  purer  and  deeper  sense,  which 
we  must  take  pains  to  distinguish  from  the  early  and  lingering  errors 
associated  with  it. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  our  subject  we  meet  with  predictions  of  a  second 
coming  of  Christ  from  heaven,  with  power  and  glory,  to  sit  on  his  throne 
and  judge  the  world.  The  portentous  imagery  in  which  these  prophecies 
are  clothed  is  taken  fromf  the  old  prophets ;  and*  to  them  we  must  turn  to 
learn  its  usage  and  force.  The  Hebrews  called  any  signal  manifestation 
of  power— especially  any  dreadful  calamity — a  coming  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
a  covning  of  Jehovah  when  his  vengeance  strewed  the  ground  with  the 
corpses  of  Sennacherib's  host ;  when  its  storm  swept  Jerusalem  as  with 
fire,  and  bore  Israel  into  bondage;  when  its  sword  came  down  upon 
Idumea  and  was  bathed  in  blood  upon  £dom.  "  The  day  of  the  Lord'' 
is  another  term  of  precisely  similar  import.  It  occurs  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament about  fifteen  times.  In  every  instance  it  means  some  mighty 
manifestation  of  God's  power  in  calamity.  These  occasions  are  pictured 
forth  with  the  most  astounding  figures  of  speech.  Isaiah  describes  the 
approaching tlestruction  of  Babylon  in  these  terms: — "  The  stars  of  heaven 
and  the  constellations  thereof  shall  give  no  light;  the  sun  shall  be 
darkened,  the  moon  shall  not  shine,  the  heavens  shall  shake,  and  the 
earth  shall  remove  out  of  her  place  and  be  as  a  frightened  sheep  that 
no  man  taketh  up."  The  Jews  expected  that  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah would  be  preceded  by  many  fearful  woes,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
would  appear  with  peerless  pomp  and  might.  The*  day  of  his  cx>ming 
they  named  emphatically  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Jesus  actually  ap- 
peared,— not,  as  they  expected,  a  warrior  travelling  in  the  greatness  of 
his  strength,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah,  staining  his  raiment  with 
blood  as  he  trampled  in  the  wine-vat  of  vengeance,  but  the  true  Mes- 
siah, God's  foreordained  and  anointed  Son,  despised  and  rejected  of  men, 
bringing  good  tidings,  publishing  peace.  It  must  have  been  impossible 
for  the  Jews  to  receive  such  a  Messiah  without  explanations.  Those 
few  who  became  converts  apprehended  his  Messianic  language,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  in  the  sense  which  previously  occupied  their  minds.  He 
knew  that  often  he  was  not  understood ;  and  he  frequently  said  to  his 
followers,  "  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  His  disciples  once 
asked  him,  *'  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of 
the  world  ?"  He  replied,  substantially,  *'  There  shall  be  wars,  famines, 
and  unheard-of  trials ;  and  immediately  after  the  sun  shall  be  darkened, 
the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and 
the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken.  Then  shall  they  see  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great  power.  And  he 
shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  all  nations  shall  be  gathered 
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before  him,  and  h«  Bhall  separate  them  one  from  another."  Ths 
language  was  understood  by  the  evangelists  and  the  early  Chrislia 
accordance  with  their  Pharisaic  notions,  as  teaching  literally  a  ph 
reappearance  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  a  resurrection,  and  a  general 
ment,  we  fully  believe.  Those  ideas  nere  prevalent  at  the  tim 
expressed  in  scores  of  places  in  the  New  Testament,  and  are  the 
strong  assertion  of  the  words  themselves.  But  that  such  was  the  i 
ing  of  Chriet  himself  we  much  more  than  doubt. 

In  the  first  place,  in  his  own  language  in  regard  to  hit  ateondeoming 
is  not  the  least  hint  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead :  the  scene  is  cot 
to  the  living,  and  to  the  earth.  Secondly,  the  figures  which  he  empl 
this  connection  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  Jewish  prophels 
note  great  and  signal  events  on  the  earth,  and  may  be  so  taken  here 
out  violence  to  the  idiom.  Thirdly,  he  expressly  fixed  the  date  < 
events  he  referred  to  within  that  generation  ;  and  if,  therefore,  he 
literally,  he  was  grossly  in  error,  and  his  prophecies  failed  of  fulfilmi 
a  conclusion  which  we  cannot  adopt.  To  suppose  that  he  partook  i 
&lse,  mechanical  dogmas  of  the  carnal  Jews  would  be  equally  irrec 
able  with  the  common  ides  of  his  Divine  inspiration,  and  with  th( 
found  penetration  and  spirituality  of  his  own  mind.  He  certainly 
much  of  the  phraseology  of  his  contemporary  countrymen,  meta; 
cally,  to  convey  hia  own  purer  thoughts.  We  have  no  doubt  he  > 
in  regard  to  the  descriptions  of  his  second  coming.  Let  us  stati 
form  of  paraphrase  whst  his  real  instructions  on  this  point  seem  to 
have  been : — "  You  cannot  believe  that  I  am  the  Messiah,  beoau» 
not  deliver  you  from  your  oppressors  and  trample  on  the  Gentiles, 
minds  are  clouded  with  errors.  The  Father  hath  sent  me  to  four 
kingdom  of  peace  and  rigbteouaness,  and  hath  given  me  all  pot 
reward  and  punish.  By  my  word  shall  the  nations  of  the  etir 
honored  and  blessed,  or  be  overwhelmed  with  fire ;  and  every  man 
stand  before  my  judgment^seat.  The  end  of  the  world  is  at  the  i 
The  Mosaic  dispensation  is  about  to  be  closed  in  the  fearful  tribul 
of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  my  dispensation  to  be  set  up.  Whe 
see  Jerusalem  encompassed  with  armies,  know  that  the  day  is  at 
and  flee  to  the  mountains ;  for  not  one  stone  shall  be  left  upon  an' 
Then  the  power  of  God  will  be  shown  on  my  behalf,  and  the  sign  < 
Son  of  Man  be  seen  in  heaven.  Uy  truths  shall  prevail,  and  shall  be  c 
as  the  criteria  of  Divine  judgment.  According  to  them,  all  the  rig! 
shall  be  distinguiabed  as  my  subjects,  and  all  the  iniquitous  sh. 
separated  from  my  kingdom.  Some  of  those  standing  here  sha 
taste  death  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.  Then  it  will  be  seen 
am  the  Messiah,  and  that  through  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  ' 
I  have  proclaimed  I  shall  sit  upon  a  throne  of  glory, — not  literal 
person,  as  you  thought,  blessing  the  Jews  and  cursing  theOenlile 
spiritually,  in  the  truth,  dispensing  joy  to  good  men  and  woe  to  bad 
according  to  thwr  deserts."    Such  we  believe  to  be  the  meanii 
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Christ's  own  predictions  of  his  second  coming.  He  fguratively  identifies 
himself  with  his  religion  according  to  that  idiom  by  which  it  is  written, 
'*  Moses  hath  in  every  city  them  that  read  him,  being  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues every  Sabbath-day."  His  figure  of  himself  as  the  universal  judge 
is  a  bold  personification ;  for  he  elsewhere  says,  **  He  that  believeth  in 
me  believeth  not  in  me,  but  in  Him  that  sent  me."  And  again,  '*  He 
that  rcijecteth  me,  I  judge  him  not',  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  that 
shall  judge  him."  His  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great  power 
and  glory  was  when,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  old  age  closed 
and  the  new  began,  the  obstacles  to  his  r^igion  were  removed  and  his 
throne  established  on  the  earth.*  The  apostles  undoubtedly  understood 
the  doctrine  differently ;  but  that  such  was  his  own  thought  we  conclude, 
because  he  did  sometimes  undeniably  use  figurative  language  in  that  way, 
and  because  the  other  meaning  is  an  error,  not  in  harmony  either  with 
his  character,  his  mind,  or  his  mission. 

This  interpretation  is  so  important  that  it  may  need  to  be  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  further  instances  :-^"  When  the  Son  of  Man  sits  on  the  throne 
of  his  glory,  and  all  nations  are  gathered  before  him,  his  angels  shall 
sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace 
of  fire :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  A  few  such 
picturesque  phrases  have  led  to  the  general  belief  in  a  great  world-judg- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time,  after  which  the  condemned  are 
to  be  thrown  into  the  tortures  of  an  unquenchable  world  of  flame.  How 
arbitrary  and  violent  a  conclusion  this  is,  how  unwarranted  and  gross  a 
perversion  of  the  language  of  Christ  it  is,  we  may  easily  see.  The  fact 
that  the  old  prophets  often  described  fearful  misfortunes  and  woes  in 
images  of  clouds  and  flame  and  falling  stars,  and  other  portentous 
symbols,  and  that  this  style  was  therefore  familiar  to  the  Jews,  would 
make  it  very  natmral  for  Jesus,  in  foretelling  such  an  event  as  the  coming 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  conflagration  and  massacre,  with  the  irre- 
trievable subversion  of  the  old  dispensation,  to  picture  it  forth  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  Fire  was  to  the  Jews  a  common  emblem  of  calamity  and  de- 
vastation; and  judgments  incomparably  less  momentous  than  those 
gathered  about  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  self-boasted 
favorites  of  Jehovah  were  often  described  by  the  prophets  in  appalling 
images  of  darkened  planets,  shaking  heavens,  clouds,  fire,  and  blackness. 
Joel,  speaking  of  a  "  day  of  the  Lord,"  when  there  should  be  famine 
and  drought,  and  a  horrid  army  of  destroying  insects,  *'  before  whom  a 
fire  devoureth,  and  behind  them  a  flame  biimeth,"  draws  the  scene  in 
these  terrific  colors: — ''The  earth  shall  quake  before  them ;  the  sun  and 
moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining ;  and  the 
Lord  shall  utter  his  voice  before  his  terrible  army  of  locusts,  caterpillars, 
and  destroying  worms."  Ezekiel  represents  God  as  saying,  "  The  house 
of  Israel  is  to  me  become  dross:  therefore  I  will  gather  you  into  the  midst 

<  Norton,  Statement  of  Beeioai,  Appendix. 
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of  Jerusalem :  as  they  gather  silver,  brass,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  into  th« 
midst  of  the  furnace  to  blow  the  fire  upon  it,  so  will  I  gather  you,  and 
blow  upon  you  in  the  fire  of  my  wrath,  and  ye  shall  be  melted  in  the 
midst  thereof."  We  read  in  Isaiah,  *'The  Assyrian  shall  flee,  and  his 
princes  shall  be  afraid,  saith  the  Lord,  whose  fire  is  in  Zion  and  his 
furnace  in  Jerusalem."  Malachi  also  says,  "  The  day  cometh  that  shall 
burn  as  a  furnace,  and  all  that  do  wickedly  shall  be  stubble,  and  shall 
be  burned  up  root  and  branch.  They  shall  be  trodden  as  ashes  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  righteous."  The  meaning  of  these  passages,  and  of  many 
other  similar  ones,  is,  in  every  instance,  some  severe  temporal  calamity, 
some  dire  example  of  Jehovah's  retributions  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Their  authors  never  dreamed  of  teaching  that  there  is  a  place 
of  fire  beyond  the  grave  in  which  the  wicked  dead  shall  be  tormented, 
or  that  the  natural  creation  is  finally  to  be  devoured  by  flame.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  nOt  a  single  text  in  the  Old  Testament  was  meant 
to  teach  any  such  doctrine  as  that.  The  judgments  shadowed  forth  in 
kindred  metaphors  by  Christ  are  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  this 
fact.  Their  meaning  is,  that  all  ui\just,  cruel,  false,  impure  men  shall 
endure  severe  punishments.  This  general  thought  is  fearfully  distinct; 
but  every  thing  beyond — all  details — are  left  in  utter  obscurity. 

In  the  august  scene  of  the  King  in  judgment,  when  the  sentence  has 
been  pronounced  on  those  at  the  left  hand,  "Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,"  it  is  written, 
"  and  they  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment."  It  is  obvious  to 
remark  that  the  imagery  of  a  fiery  prison  built  for  Satan  and  the  fallen 
angels,  and  into  which  the  bad  shall  be  finally  doomed,  is  poetical  Ian* 
guage,  or  language  of  accommodation  to  the  current  notions  of  the  time. 
These  startling  Oriental  figures  are  used  to  wrap  and  convey  the  assertion 
that  the  wicked  shall  be  severely  punished  according  to  their  deserts. 
No  literal  reference  seems  to  be  made  either  to.  the  particular  time,  to 
the  special  place,  or  to  the  distinctive  character,  of  the  punishment ;  but 
the  mere  fact  is  stated  in  a  manner  to  fill  the  conscience  with  awe  and 
to  stamp  the  practical  lesson  vividly  on  the  memory.  But  admitting  the 
clauses  apparently  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  this  retribution  to  be 
metaphorical,  yet  what  shall  we  think  of  its  duration  ?  Is  it  abeolutely 
unending  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  enable  a  candid  inquirer 
to  answer  that  question  decisively.  So  far  as  the  letter  of  Scripture  is 
concerned,  there  are  no  data  to  give  an  indubitable  solution  to  the  pro- 
blem. It  is  true  the  word  "everlasting"  is  repeated ;  but,  when  impartially 
weighed,  it  seems  a  sudden  rhetorical  expression,  of  indefinite  force,  used 
to  heighten  the  impressiveness  of  a  sublime  dramatic  representation, 
rather  than  a  cautious  philosophical  term  employed  to  convey  an  abstract 
conception.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  Christ's 
mind  was  particularly  directed  to  the  metaphysical  idea  of  endlessness, 
or  to  the  much  more  metaphysical  idea  of  timelessness.  The  presump* 
tive  evidence  is  that  he  spoke  popularly.    Had  he  been  charged  to  re- 
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veal  a  doctrine  so  tremendous,  so  awful,  so  unuttera)}ly  momentous  in 
its  practical  relations,  as  that  of  the  endless  close  of  all  probation  at 
death,  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  merely  have  couched  it  in  a  few 
figurative  expressions  and  left  it  as  a  matter  of  obscure  inference  and 
uncertainty  ?  No :  in  that  case,  he  would  have  iterated  and  reiterated 
it,  defined,  guarded,  iUustrated  it,  and  have  left  no  possibility  of  honest 
mistake  or  doubt  of  it. 

The  Greek  word  ai^yto^y — and  the  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding^ 
Hebrew  word, — translated  ''  everlasting"  in  the  English  Bible,  has  not  ini 
its  popular  usage  the  rigid  force  of  eternal  duration,  but  varies, — ^is  now! 
applied  to  objects  as  evanescent  as  man's  earthly  life,  now  to  objects  asl 
lasting  as  eternity.'  Its  power  in  any  given  case  is  to  be  sought  from  the 
context  and  the  reason  of  the  thing.  Isaiah,  having  threatened  the 
unrighteous  nations  that  they  "should  conceive  chaff  and  bring  forth 
stubble,  that  their  own  breath  should  be  fire  to  devour  them,  and  that 
they  should  be  burnt  like  lime,  like  thorns  cut  up  in  the  fire,"  makes 
the  terror-smitten  sinners  and  hypocrites  cry,  *'  Who  among  us  can  dwell 
in  devouring  fire  7  Who  among  us  can  dwell  in  everlasting  burnings  ?" 
Yet  his  reference  is  solely  to  an  outward,  temporal  judgment  in  this 
world.  The  Greek  adjective  rendered  "everlasting"  is  etymologically, ' 
and  by  universal  usage,  a  term  of  duration,  but  indefinite, — ^its  extent  of 
meaning  depending  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  is  predicated.  Therefore,'! 
when  Christ  connects  this  word  with  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  it  ■ 
is  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty,  judging  from  the  language  itself,  • 
whether  he  implies  that  those  who  die  in  their  sins  are  hopelessly  lost, 
perfectly  irredeemable  forever,  or  not, — though  the  probabilities  are  very 
strongly  in  the  latter  direction.  "Everlasting  punishment"  may  mean, 
in  philosophical  strictness,  a  punishment  absolutely  eternal,  or  may  be  a 
popular  expression  denoting,  with  general  indefiniteness,  a  very  longj 
duration.  Since  in  all  Greek  literature,  sacred  and  profane,  aluvioc  is! 
applied  to  things  that  end,  ten  times  as  often  as  it  is  to  things  immortal, . 
no  fair  critic  can  assert  positively  that  when  it  is  connected  with  future 
punishment  it  has  the  stringent  meaning  of  metaphysical  endlessness. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  has  any  critical  right  to  say  positively  that  in 
such  cases  it  has  not  that  meaning.  The  Master  has  not  explained  his 
words  on  this  point,  but  has  left  them  veiled.  We  can  settle  the  question 
itself  concerning  the  limitedness  or  the  unlimitedness  of  future  punish- 
ment only  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  textual  criticism,— even  o|i 
grounds  of  enlightened  reason  postulating  the  cardinal  principles  of 
Christianity  and  of  ethics.  Will  not  the  unimpeded  Spirit  of  Christ  lead 
all  free  minds  and  loving  hearts  to  one  conclusion  f  But  that  conclusion 
is  to  be  held  modestly  as  a  trusted  inference,  not  dogmatically  as  a 
received  revelation. 

Another  point  in  the  Savior's  teachings  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 


•  See  Cairisttan  Kxmnlner  In  March,  1864,  pp.  280>297. 
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K>rt«nce  to  understand  is  the  sense  in  which  he  used  the  Jewish  ph] 
'  Kesurrection  of  the  Dead"  and  "  Resurrection  at  the  Last  Day." 
PhafiseeH  looked  for  &  restoration  of  tlie  righteous  from  their  graves 
>odily  life.  This  event  tfaej  supposed  would  take  place  ct  the  ap] 
>nce  of  the  Hessiah ;  and  ihe  time  of  his  coming  they  called  "  the 
Lay."  So'the  Apo(t)«  John  saysj  "Already  are  there  many  antichi 
thereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time."  Now,  Jesus  claimed  I 
he  Messiah,  clothed  in  his  functions,  though  he  interpreted  t 
unctions  ascarryingan  interior  and  moral,  not  an  outward  and  phyt 
brce.  "This  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which  i 
he  Son  and  believeth  on  liim  should  have  everlasting  life;  and  I 
aise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  Again,  when  Uarlha  told  Jesus 
'she  knew  her  brother  Lazarus  would  rise  again  in,  the  resurrectic 
he  last  day,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  be 
)elieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live;  and  whoK 
iveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."  This  utterance  is  si 
netaphorical ;  for  belief  in  Jesus  doee  not  prevent  physical  dissolu 
The  thoughts  contained  in  the  various  passages  belonging  to  this  sub 
then  drawn  out,  compared,  and  stated  in  general  terms,  seem  to  us  1 
IS  follows : — "  You  suppose  that  in  the  last  day  your  Messiah  will  rei 
he  dead  to  live  again  upon  the  earth.  I  am  the  Messiah,  and  the 
lays  have  therefore  arrived.  I  am  commissioned  by  the  Father  to  be 
itemal  life  upon  all  who  believe  on  me;  hut  not  in  the  manner  you 
anticipated.  The  true  resurrection  is  not  calling  the  body  from 
omb,  but  opening  the  fountains  of  eternal  life  in  the  soul.  I  am  ( 
o  open  the  spiritual  world  to  your  faith.  He  that  believeth  in  me 
ceepeth  my  commandments  has  passed  from  death  unto  life, — bei 
tonsciouB  that  though  seemingly  he  passea  into  the  grave,  yet  reall 
ihall  live  with  God  forever.  The  true  resurrection  is,  to  come  int< 
ixperience  of  the  truth  that  '  Ood  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  ol 
iving  ;  for  all  live  unto  him.'  Over  the  soul  that  is  filled  with  sue 
txperience,  death  has  no  power.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  hoi 
M)ming.  and  now  is,  when  the  dead,  the  ignorant  and  guilty,  burif 
:re8pB8ses  and  sins,  shall  hear  these  truths  declared,  and  (hey 
lelieve  shall  lay  hold  of  the  life  thus  offered  and  be  blessed. 
Father  hath  given  me  authority  to  execute  judgment, — that  is,  to  lay  < 
;he  principles  by  which  men  shall  be  judged  according  to  their  dei 
ill  mankind  shall  be  judged  in  the  spiritual  stato  by  the  spirit  and 
^tsof  my  religion  as  veritably  as  if  in  their  graves  the  generationso 
lead  heard  my  voice  and  came  forth,  the  good  to  blessedness,  the  » 
nisery.  The  judgment  which  is,  as  it  were,  committed  unto  me,  ii 
really  committed  unto  me,  but  unto  the  truth  which  I  declare;  ( 
nine  own  self  I  can  do  nothing."  We  believe  this  pEiraphrose  expi 
[he  essential  meaning  of  Christ's  own  declarations  concerning  a  reav 
tion  and  an  associated  judgment.  Coming  to  bring  from  the  Fathi 
LhenlJcated  tidings  of  immortality,  and  to  reveal  the  laws  of  th«  D 
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judgment,  he  declared  that  those  who  believed  and  kept  his  words  were 
delivered  from  the  terror  of  death,  and,  knowing  that  an  endless  life  of 
blessedness  was  awaiting  them,  immediately  entered  upon  its  experience. 
He  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  restoration,  but  said,  *'  In  the 
resurrection,''  that  is,  in  the  spiritual  state  succeeding  death,  "  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are'as  the  angels  of  heaven." 
He  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  temporary  sleep  in  the  grave,  but 
said  to  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  '*  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me 
in  Paradise:"  instantly  upon  leaving  the  body  their  souls  would  be 
together  in  the  state  of  the  blessed. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  words  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  dead  hearing 
his  voice  and  coming  forth  must  be  taken  literally ;  for  the  metaphor  is 
of  too  extreme  violence.  But  it  is  in  keeping  with  his  usage.  He  says, 
*'  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  It  is  far  less  bold  than  **  This  is  my 
body ;  this  is  my  blood."  It  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  Paul's  adjuration, 
**  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  rise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give 
thee  light."  It  is  not  more  daringly  imaginative  than  the  assertion  that 
**  the  heroes  sleeping  in  Marathon's  gory  bed  stirred  in  their  graves  when 
Leonidas  fought  at  Thermopylee ;"  or  than  Christ's  own  words,  "  If  thou 
hadst  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard«seed,  thou  couldst  say  to  this  moun- 
tain, Be  thou  cast  into  yonder  sea,  and  it  should  obey  you."  So  one 
might  say, — 

**  Where'er  the  goepel  eomee, 
It  spreads  diviner  light; 
It  cells  dead  sinners  from  tbeir  tombs 
And  gives  the  blind  their  sight" 

And  in  the  latter  days,  when  it  has  done  its  work,  and  the  glorious 
measure  of  human  redemption  is  full,  liberty,  intelligence,  and  love  shall 
stand  hand  in  hand  on  the  mountain-summits  and  raise  up  the  long 
generations  of  the  dead  to  behold  the  completed  fruits  of  their  toils. 
In  this  figurative  moral  sense  Jesus  probably  spoke  when  he  said,  "Thou 
shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just."  He  referred 
simply  to  the  rewards  of  the  virtuous  in  the  state  beyond  the  grave. 
The  phraseology  in  which  he  clothed  the  thought  he  accommodatingly 
adopted  from  the  current  speech  of  the  Pharisees.  They  unquestionably 
meant  by  it  the  group  of  notions  contained  in  their  dogma  of  the 
destined  physical  restoration  of  the  dead  from  their  sepulchres  at  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah.  And  it  seems  perfectly  plain  to  us,  on  an  im- 
partial study  of  the  record,  that  the  evangelist,  in  reporting  his  words, 
took  the  Pharisaic  dogma,  and  not  merely  the  Christian  truth,  with 
them.  But  that  Jesus  himself  modified  and  spiritualized  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  when  he  employed  it,  even  as  he  did  the  other  contem-> 
poraneous  language  descriptive  of  the  Messianic  offices  and  times,  we 
conclude  for  two  reasons.  First,  he  certainly  did  often  use  language  in 
that  spiritual  way,  dressing  in  bold  metaphors  moral  thoughts  of  inspired 
in^ght  and  truth.    Secondly,  the  moral  doctrine  is  the  only  one  that  ia 
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true,  or  that  b  in  keeping  with  hia  penetrative  thought.  The  notior 
a  physical  resurrection  is  an  error  borrowed  most  likely  from  the  ] 
siana  by  the  Pharisees,  and  not  belonging  to  the  eesential  elemenli 
Christianity.  The  notion  being  prevalent  at  the  time  in  Judea, 
being  usually  expressed  in  certain  appropriated  phrases,  when  Ct 
used  those  phrases  in  a  true  spiritual  sense  the  apostles  would  natur 
apprehend  from  them  the  carnal  meaning  which  already  filled  tl 
minds  in  common  with  the  minds  of  their  countrymen. 

The  word  Hadea,  translated  in  the  English  New  Testament  by  the  w 
"  hell,"  a  word  of  nearly  the  same  etymological  force,  but  now  convey!) 
quite  different  meaning,  occurs  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  only  tl 
several  times.  The  other  instances  of  its  use  are  repetitions  or  parall 
First,  "  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  shall 
brought  down  to  the  under-world ;"  that  is,  the  great  and  proud 
shall  become  powerless,  a  heap  of  ruina.  Second,  "  Upon  this  roc 
will  found  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  the  under-world  shall  not  ] 
vail  against  it ;"  ihat  is,  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  opposition  of 
wicked,  the  strength  of  evil,  shall  not  destroy  my  religion  ;  in  spit 
them  it  shall  assert  its  organization  and  overcome  all  obstacles. 

The  remaining  example  of  the  Savior's  use  of  this  word  is  in 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  The  rich  man  is  described,  after  de 
as  suffering  in  the  under-wortd.  Seeing  the  beggar  afar  off  in  Abrahi 
bosom,  he  cries,  "  Father  Abraham,  pity  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  thai 
may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water  and  cool  my  tongue;  for  1 
tormented  in  this  flame."  Well-known  fancies  and  opinions  are  1 
wrought  up  in  scenic  form  to  convey  certain  moral  impressions.  It 
be  noticed  that  the  implied  division  of  the  under-world  into  two  pi 
with  a  gulf  between  them,  corresponds  to  the  common  Gentile  notioi 
an  Elysian  region  of  delightful  meadows  for  the  good  and  a  Tartai 
region  of  blackness  and  fire  for  the  bad,  both  included  in  one  subtc 
nean  kingdom,  hut  divided  by  an  interval.* 

The  dramatic  detiuls  of  the  account — Lazarus  being  home  into  blisi 
angels.  Dives  asking  to  have  a  messenger  sent  from  bale  to  warn 
surviving  brothers — rest  on  opinions  afloat  among  the  .lews  of  that ; 
derived  from  the  Persian  theology.  Zoroa£t«r  prays,  "  When  [  shall 
let  Allan  and  Bahmau  carry  me  to  the  l>osom  of  joy."'  And  it  wi 
common  belief  among  the  Persians  that  souls  were  at  seasons  permii 
to  leave  purgatory  and  visit  their  relatives  on  earth.*  It  is  evident  1 
the  narrative  before  us  is  not  a  history  to  be  literally  construed,  b 
parable  to  be  carefully  analyzed.    The  imagery  and  the  particular* 

t  Sh  topimi  Ulutnf  lont  \ij  Bonnmllller,  In  Loc.  cap.  itL  IK  13. 
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to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  central  thoughts  to  be  drawn  forth.  Take  the 
words  literally, — that  the  rich  man's  immaterial  soul,  writhing  in  flames, 
wished  the  tip  of  a  finger  dipped  in  water  to  cool  his  tongue, — and  they 
are  ridiculous.  Take  them  figuratively,  as  a  type  of  unknown  spiritual 
anguish,  and  they  are  awful.  Besides,  had  Christ  intended  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  a  local  burning  hell,  he  surely  would  have  enunciated  it  in 
plain  words,  with  solemn  iteration  and  explanatory  amplifications,  instead 
of  merely  insinuating  it  incidentally,  in  metaphorical  terms,  in  a  pro- 
fessed parable.  The  sense  of  the  parable  is,  that  the  formal  distinctions 
of 'this  world  will  have  no  influence  in  the  allotments  of  the  future  state, 
tat  will  often  be  reversed  there ;  that  a  righteous  Providence,  knowing 
^eveiy  thing  here,  rules  hereafter,  and  will  dispense  compensating  justice 
to  all ;  that  men  should  not  wait  for  a  herald  to  rise  from  the  dead  to 
warn  them,  but  should  heed  the  instructions  they  already  have,  and  so 
live  in  the  life  that  now  is,  as  to  avoid  a  miserable  condemnation,  and 
secure  a  blessed  acceptance,  in  the  life  that  is  to  come.  By  inculcating 
these  truths  in  a  striking  manner,  through  the  aid  of  a  parable  based  on 
the  familiar  poetical  conceptions  of  the  future  world  and  its  scenery, 
Christ  no  more  endorses  those  conceptions  than  by  using  the  Messianic 
phrases  of  the  Jews  he  approves  the  false  carnal  views  which  they  joined 
with  that  language.  To  interpret  the  parable  literally,  then,  and  suppose 
it  meant  to  teach  the  actual  existence  of  a  located  hell  of  fire  for  sinners 
after  death,  is  to  disregard  the  proprieties  of  criticism. 

"Gehenna,"  or  the  equivalent  phrase,  "Gehenna  of  fire,"  unfortu- 
nately translated  into  our  tongue  by  the  word  "  hell,"  is  to  be  found  in 
the  teachings  of  Christ  in  only  ^ve  independent  instances,  each  of  which, 
after  tracing  the  original  Jewish  usage  of  the  term,  we  will  briefly 
examine.  Gehenna,  or  the  Vale  of  Hinnom,  is  derived  from  two  Hebrew 
words,  the  first  meaning  a  vale,  the  second  being  the  name  of  its  owner. 
The  place  thus  called  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  beautiful  valley  that 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Jerusalem.  Here  Moloch,  the  horrid 
idol-god  worshipped  by  the  Ammonites,  and  by  the  Israelites  during 
their  idolatrous  lapses,  was  set  up.  This  monstrous  idol  had  the  head  of 
an  ox  and  the  body  of  a  man.  It  was  hollow ;  and,  being  filled  with  fire, 
children  were  laid  in  its  arms  and  devoured  alive  by  the  heat.  This  ex- 
plains the  terrific  denunciations  uttered  by  the  pi*ophets  against  those 
who  made  their  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  The  spot  was 
sometimes  entitled  Tophet, — a  place  of  abhorrence;  its  name  being 
derived,  as  some  think,  from  a  word  meaning  to  vomit  with  loathing,  or, 
as  others  suppose,  from  a  word  signifying  drum,  because  drums  were 
beaten  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  burning  children.  After  these 
horrible  rites  were  abolished  by  Josiah,  the  place  became  an  utter  abomina- 
tion. All  filth,  the  offal  of  the  city,  the  carcasses  of  beasts,  the  bodies 
of  executed  criminals,  were  cast  indiscriminately  into  Gehenna.  Fires 
were  kept  constantly  burning  to  prevent  the  infection  of  the  atmosphere 
from  the  putrifying  mass.    Worms  were  to  be  seen  preying  on  the  relics. 
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The  primary  meaning,  then,  of  Oehennii,  is  a,  valley  outside  of  Jenuslc 
A  place  of  corruption  and  fire,  only  to  be  thought  of  with  execration  a 
shuddering. 

Now,  it  was  not  only  in  keeping  with  Oriental  rhetoric,  but  also  natn 
in  itself,  that  figures  of  speech  should  be  taken  from  these  obvious  t 
dreadful  facts  to  Eymboliie  any  dire  evil.  For  example,  how  naturt 
might  a  Jew,  speaking  of  Bome  foul  wretch,  and  standing,  perhi 
within  sight  of  the  place,  exclaim,  "He  deserves  to  be  huried  into 
fires  of  Qehenna  I"  So  the  term  would  gradually  become  an  accep 
emblem  of  abominable  punishment.  Such  was  the  fact;'and  this  gi 
a  perspicuous  meaning  to  the  word  without  supposing  it  to  imply  a  ii 
prison-house  of  anguish  in  the  future  world.  Isai^  threatens  the  K 
of  Assyria  with  ruin  in  these  terms: — "Tophet  is  ordained  of  old,  i 
prepared  for  the  king;  it  is  made  deep  and  large;  the  pile  thereo 
fire  and  much  wood ;  the  breath  of  Jehovah,  like  a  stream  of  brimsto 
doth  kindle  it."  The  prophet  thus  portrays,  with  the  dread  imager] 
Gehenna,  approaching  disaster  and  overthrow,  A  thorough  study 
the  Old  Testament  shows  that  the  Jews,  during  the  period  whicb 
covers,  did  not  believe  in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  but  expec 
that  all  souls  without  discrimination  would  pass  their  shadowy  drei 
lives  in  the  silence  of  Sheol.  Between  the  termination  of  the  Old  Te 
ment  history  and  the  commencement  of  the  New,  various  forms  of 
doctrine  of  future  retribution  hod  been  introduced  or  developed  am 
the  Jews.  But  during  this  period  few,  if  any,  decisive  instances  con 
found  in  which  the  image  of  penal  fire  is  oonnected  with  the  flil 
state.  On  the  contrary,  "darkness,"  "gloom,"  "blackness,"  "profoi 
and  perpetual  night,"  are  the  terms  employed  to  characteriie  the  afa 
and  fat«  of  the  wicked.  Josephus  says  that,  in  the  faith  of  tbe  Pharis 
"  the  worst  criminals  were  banished  to  the  darkest  part  of  the  um 
world."  Fhilo  represents  the  depraved  and  condemned  as  "  gropini 
the  lowest  and  darkest  part  of  the  creation."  The  word  Gehenni 
rarely  found  in  the  literature  of  this  time,  and  when  it  is  it  commc 
seems  to  be  used  either  simply  to  denote  the  detestable  Vale  of  Uinn 
or  else  plainly  as  a  general  symbol  of  calamity  and  horror,  as  in  the  «l 
prophets. 

But  in  some  of  the  Targums.  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Heh 
Scriptures, — especially  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uaiel, — we  n 
repeated  applications  of  the  word  Qehenna  to  signify  a  punishment 
fire  in  the  future  state.'  This  is  a  fact  about  which  there  can  b« 
question.  And  t«  the  documents  showing  such  a  usage  of  the  w 
the  best  scholars  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  assigning  a  date  as  earl 
the  days  of  Christ.  Tbe  evidence  afforded  by  these  Targums,  tc^el 
with  the  marked  application  of  the  term  by  Jesus  hinuelfl  and 
similar  general  use  of  it  immediately  after  both  by  Christiana 
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Jews,  render  it  not  improbable  that  Gehenna  was  known  to  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  Savior  as  the  metaphorical  name  of  hell«  a  region  of  firey 
in  the  under-world,  where  the  reprobate  were  supposed  to  be  punished 
after  death.  But  admitting  that,  before  Christ  began  to  teach,  the  Jews 
had  modified  their  early  conception  of  the  under-world  as  the  silent  and 
sombre  abode  of  all  the  dead*  in  common,  and  had  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  one  where  the  wicked  suffer,  called  Gehenna,  one  where  the 
righteous  rest,  called  Paradise,  still,  that  modification  having  been  bo|^- 
rowed,  as  is  historically  evident,  from  the  Gentiles,  or,  if  developed 
among  themselves,  at  all  events  unconnected  with  revelation,  of  course 
Christianity  is  not  involved  with  the  truth  or  falsity  of  it, — is  not  respon- 
sible for  it.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Jesus  gave  precisely  the 
same  meaning  to  the  word  Gehenna  that  his  contemporaries  or  successors 
did.  He  may  have  used  it  in  a  modified  emblematic  sense,  as  he  did 
many  other  current  terms.  In  studying  his  language,  we  should  espe- 
cially free  our  minds  both  from  the  tyranny  of  pre-Christian  notions  and 
dogmas  and  from  the  associations  and  influences  of  modem  creeds,  and 
seek  to  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  his  own  instructions  and  in  the  spirit 
of  his  own  mind. 

We  will  now  examine  the  cases  in  which  Christ  uses  the  term  Gehenna, 
and  ask  what  it  means. 

First:  ''Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother.  Thou  vile  wretch!  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  fiery  Gehenna."  Interpret  this  literally,  and  it 
teaches  that  whosoever  calls  his  brother  a  wicked  apostate  is  in  danger 
of  being  thrown  into  the  filthy  flames  in  the  Vale  of  Hinnom.  But  no 
one  supposes  that  such  was  its  meaning.  Jesus  would  say,  as  we  under- 
stand him,  "  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,  the  law ;  to  show 
how  at  the  culmination  of  the  old  dispensation  a  higher  and  stricter 
one  opens.  I  say  unto  you,  that,  unless  your  righteousness  exceeds  that 
of  the  Pharisees,  you  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven*  The  condi- 
tions of  acceptance  under  the  new  order  are  far  more  profound  and 
difficult  than  under  the  old.  That  said.  Whosoever  commits  murder 
shall  be  exposed  to  legal  punishment  from  the  public  tribunal.  This 
says,  An  invisible  inward  punishment,  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Sanhedrim,  shall  be  inflicted  upon  those  who  harbor  the 
secret  passions  that  lead  to  crime ;  whosoever,  out  of  an  angry  heart,  in- 
sults his  brother,  shall  be  exposed  to  spiritual  retributions  typified  by  the 
horrors  of  yon  flaming  valley.  They  of  old  time  took  cognizance  of  out- 
ward crimes  by  outward  penalties.  I  take  cognizance  of  inward  sins 
by  inward  returns  more  sure  and  more  fearful.'' 

Second :  "  If  thy  right  eye  be  a  source  of  temptation  to  thee,  pluck  it 
oat  and  fling  it  away ;  for  it  is  better  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
perish  than  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  Gehenna."  Give 
these  words  a  literal  interpretation,  and  they  mean,  ''  If  your  eyes  or 
yoor  hands  are  the  occasions  of  crime, — if  «they  tempt  you  to  commit 
offences  which  will  expose  you  to  public  execution,  to  the  ignominy  and 
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torture  heaped  upon  felone  put  to  a  Bhuneful  death  and  then  fi 
among  the  burning  filth  of  Gehenna, — pluctc  them  out,  cut  them 
hetimee,  and  eave  yourself  Irom  such  a  frightful  end ;  for  it  is  bette 
live  even  thus  mtumed  than,  having  a  whole  body,  to  be  put  to  a  viol 
death."  No  one  can  suppose  that  Jesus  meant  to  convey  such  an  i 
as  that  nhen  be  uttered  these  words.  We  must,  then,  attribute  a  dee; 
an  exclusively  moral,  significance  to  the  passage.  It  means.  "  If 
]>ave  some  bosom  sin,  to  deny  and  root  out  which  is  like  tearing  oul 
eye  or  cutting  off  a  hand,  pause  not,  but  overcome  and  destroy  it  im 
diately,  at  whatever  cost  of  effort  and  suffering ;  for  it  is  better  to  end 
the  pain  of  fighting  snd  smothering  a  bad  paasion  than  to  submit  t 
and  allow  it  to  rule  until  it  acquires  complete  control  over  you,  pervt 
your  whole  nature  with  its  miserable  unrest,  and  brings  you  at  last  in 
state  of  woe  of  which  Qehenna  and  its  dreadful  associations  are  t 
emblem."  A  verse  spoken,  according  to  Mark,  in  immediate  connect 
with  the  present  passage,  confirms  the  figurative  sense  we  have  attribv 
to  it: — "Whosoever  shall  cause  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in 
to  fall,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  around 
neck  and  he  were  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  sea ;"  that  is,  in  lit 
terms,  a  man  had  better  meet  a  great  calamity,  even  the  loss  of  life,  t 
commit  a  foul  crime  and  thus  bring  the  woe  of  guilt  upon  bis  soul. 

The  phrase,  "  their  norm  dietb  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched, 
a  port  of  the  imagery  naturally  suggested  by  the  scene  in  the  Voile; 
Hinnom,  and  was  used  to  give  greater  vividness  and  force  to  the  m 
impression  of  the  discourse.  By  an  interpretation  resulting  either  f 
pr^udice  or  ignorance,  it  is  generally  held  to  teach  the  doctrine 
literal  fire-torments  enduring  forever.  It  is  a  direct  quotation  froi 
passage  in  Isaiah  which  signifies  that,  in  a  glorious  age  to  come,  Jeho 
will  cause  his  worshippers  to  go  forth  irom  new  moon  to  new  moon 
look  upon  the  carcasses  of  the  wicked,  and  see  them  devoured  by 
which  shall  not  be  quenched  and  gnawed  by  worms  which  shall  not 
until  the  last  relics  of  them  ore  destroyed. 

Third:  "  Fear  not  tbem  that  kill  the  body  but  are  not  able  to  kill 
eoul;  but  rather  fear  Him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  bod 
Gehenna."  A  similar  use  of  figurative  language,  in  a  still  bolder  n 
ner,  is  found  in  Isaiah.  Intending  to  say  nothing  more  than 
Assyria  should  be  overthrown  and  crushed,  the  prophet  bursts 
"  Under  the  glory  of  the  King  of  Assyria  Jehovah  shall  kindle  a  bun 
like  the  burning  of  a  fire;  and  it  shall  bum  and  devour  his  thorns 
his  briers  in  one  day,  and  shall  consume  the  glory  of  his  forest  am 
his  fruitful  field,  both  soul  and  body."  Beading  the  whole  passap 
Matthew  with  a  single  eye,  its  meaning  will  be  apparent.  We 
paraphrase  it  thus.  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples,  "You  are  now  g 
forth  to  preach  the  gospel.  My  religion  and  its  destinies  are  intru 
to  your  hands.  As  you  ^o  from  place  to  place,  be  on  your  gai 
for  they  will  persecute  you,  and  scourge  you,  and  deliver  you  uj 
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death.  But  fear  them  not.  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as 
his  master;  and  if  they  have  done  so  unto  me,  how  much  more  Dhail 
they  unto  you !  Do  not,  through  fear  of  hostile  men,  who  can  only  kill 
your  bodies  and  are  not  able  in  any  wise  to  injure  your  souls,  shrink 
from  danger  and  prove  recreant  to  the  momentous  duties  imposed  upon 
you ;  but  be  inspired  to  proclaim  the  principles  of  the  heavenly  kingdom 
with  earnestness  and  courage,  in  the  face  of  all  perils,  by  fearing  God, — 
him  who  is  able  to  plunge  both  your  souls  and  your  bodies  in  abomina- 
tion and  agony, — ^him  who,  if  you  prove  unfaithful  and  become  slothful 
servants  or  wicked  traitors,  will  leave  your  bodies  to  a  violent  death 
and  after  that  your  souls  to  bitter  shame  and  anguish.  Fear  not  the 
temporal,  physical  power  of  your  enemies,  to  be  turned  from  your  work 
by  it ;  but  rather  fear  the  eternal,  spiritual  power  of  your  God,  to  be  made 
faithful  by  it." 

Fourth:  "Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte ;  and,  when  he  is  made,  ye 
make  him  twofold  more  a  child  of  Gehenna  than  yourselves."  That  is, 
"Ye  make  him  twice  as  bad  as  yourselves  in  hypocrisy,  bigotry,  extor- 
tion, impurity,  and  malice, — a  subject  of  double  guilt  and  of  double  retri- 
bution." 

Finally,  Jesus  exclaims  to  the  children  of  those  who  killed  the  pro- 
phets, "  Serpents,  broo^  of  vipers !  how  can  ye  escape  the  condemnation 
of  Gehenna?"  That  is  to  say,  "Venomous  creatures,  bad  men!  you  de- 
serve the  fate  of  the  worst  criminals ;  you  are  worthy  of  the  polluted 
fires  of  Gehenna ;  your  vices  will  surely  be  followed  by  condign  punish- 
ment :  how  can  such  depravity  escape  the  severest  retributions  ?" 

These  five  are  all  the  distinct  instances  in  which  Jesus  uses  the  word 
Oehenna.  It  is  plain  that  he  always  uses  the  word  metaphorically.  We 
therefore  conclude  that  Christianity,  correctly  understood,  never  implies 
that  eternal  fire  awaits  sinners  in  the  future  world,  but  that  moral  re- 
tributions, according  to  their  deeds,  are  the  portion  of  all  men  here  and 
hereafter.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  essential  Christianity 
contains  the  doctrine  of  a  fiery  infernal  world  than  there  is  to  suppose 
that  it  really  means  to  declare  that  God  is  a  glowing  mass  of  flame,  when 
it  says,  "Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire."  We  must  remember  the  meta- 
phorical character  of  much  scriptural  language.  Wickedness  is  a  fire, 
in  that  it  preys  upon  men  and  draws  down  the  displeasure  of  the 
Almighty,  and  consumes  them.  As  Isaiah  writes,  "  Wickedness  burneth 
as  the  fire,  the  anger  of  Jehovah  darkens  the  land,  and  the  people 
shall  be  the  food  of  the  fire."  And  James  declares  to  proud  extor- 
tioners, "  The  rust  of  your  cankered  gold  and  silver  shall  eat  your  flesh 
as  it  were  fire." 

When  Jesus  says,  "  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 

in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that  city"  which  will  not  listen  to  the 

preaching  of  my  kingdom,  but  drives  my  disciples  away,  he  uses  a 

'  familiar  figure  to  signify  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  would  at  such  a  call 
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liave  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The  guilt  of  Chorazin  and  B 
sajda  was,  therefore,  more  hardened  than  theirs,  and  should  recei^ 
severer  punishment ;  or,  making  allowance  for  the  natural  exoggera 
of  this  kind  of  languoge,  he  means.  That  city  whose  iniquities  and  sc 
ful  unbelief  lead  it  to  reject  my  kingdom  when  it  is  proffered  shal 
brought  to  Judgment  and  be  overwhelmed  with  avenging  calami 
Two  parallel  illustrations  of  this  image  are  given  us  by  the  old  propt 
Isaiah  saya,  "  Babylon  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and 
morroh."  And  Jeremiah  complains.  "  The  punishment  of  Jemsolei 
greater  than  the  punishment  of  Sodom."  It  is  certainly  remarkable 
■uch  posaages  should  ever  have  heen  thought  to  teach  the  doctrine  ' 
final,  universal  judgment-day  breaking  on  the  world  in  fire. 
I  The  sulyect  of  our  Lord's  teachings  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of 
wicked  is  included  in  two  classes  of  texts,  and  may  be  summed  up 
few  words.  One  class  of  texts  relate  to  the  visible  establishmenl 
Christianity  as  the  true  religion,  the  Divine  law,  at  the  destruction  of 
Jewish  power,  and  to  the  frightful  woes  which  should  then  fall  upon 
murderers  of  Christ,  the  bitter  enemies  of  his  cause.  All  these  th. 
were  to  come  upon  that  generation,^were  to  happen  before  some  of  tl 
then  standing  there  lasted  death.  The  other  class  of  texts — nnd  they 
by  far  the  more  numerous — signify  that  the  kingdom  of  Truth  is  non 
veoled  and  set  .up ;  that  all  men  are  bound  to  ficcepl  and  obey  it  i 
reverence  and  love,  and  thus  become  its  blessed  aulgects,  the  happy 
immortal  children  of  God ;  that  those  who  spurn  its  offers,  breah 
laws,  and  violate  its  pure  spirit  shall  be  punished,  inevitably  and  I 
fully,  by  moral  retributions  proportioned  to  the  degrees  of  their  g 
Christ  does  not  teach  that  the  good  are  immortal  and  that  the  bod  s 
be  annihilated,  but  that  all  alike,  both  the  juat  and  the  unjust,  e: 
the  spiritual  world.  He  does  not  teach  that  the  bad  shall  be  etem 
miserable,  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  amendment,  but  simply  that  t 
shall  be  justly  judged.  He  makes  no  deRnilive  reference  to  dural 
but  leaves  us  at  liberty,  peering  into  the  gloom  as  best  we  can,  to 
pose,  if  we  think  it  most  reasonable,  that  the  conditions  of  our  spiri 
nature  are  the  same  in  the  future  as  now;  and  therefore  that  the  wic 
may  go  on  in  evil  hereafter,  or,  if  they  will,  all  turn  to  righteousr 
and  the  universe  finally  become  as  one  sea  of  holineea  and  oa  one  £ 
of  praise. 

Another  portion  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  future  life  hinges  on 
phrase  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Much  is  implied  in  thb  term  am 
accompaniments,  and  may  be  drawn  out  by  answering  thequestions,^ 
is  heaven  ?  Who  are  citizens  of,  and  who  are  aliens  l>om,  the  kingi 
of  Qod  ?  Let  us  first  examine  the  subordinate  meanings  and  shade 
meaning  with  which  the  Savior  sometimes  uses  these  phrases. 

"  Ye  shall  see  heaven  open  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man."  No  confirmation  of  the  literal  si 
of  this  that  is  afforded  by  any  incident  found  in  the  Ooepels,    Thei 
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every  reason  for  supposing  that  he  meant  by  it,  '*  There  shall  be  open 
manifestations  of  supernatural  power  and  favor  bestowed  upon  me  by  God, 
— evident  signs  of  direct  communications  between  us."  His  Divine  works 
and  instructions  justified  the  statement.  The  word  **  heaven"  as  here 
used,  then,  does  not  mean  any  particular  place,  but  means  the  approving 
presence  of  God.  The  instincts  and  natural  language  of  man  prompt  us 
to  consider  objects  of  reverence  as  above  us.  We  kneel  below  them. 
The  splendor,  mystery,  infinity,  of  the  starry  regions  help  on  the  delusion. 
But  surely  no  one  possessing  clear  spiritual  perceptions  will  think  the 
literal  facts  in  the  case  must  correspond  to  this, — that  God  must  dwell  in 
a  place  overhead  called  heaven.     He  is  an  Omnipresence. 

"  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you  for  my 
sake :  rejoice,  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  This  passage  probably 
means,  "  In  the  midst  of  tribulation  be  exceeding  glad ;  because  you  shall 
be  abundantly  rewarded  in  a  future  state  for  all  your  present  sufferings 
in  my  cause."  In  that  case,  heaven  signifies  the  spiritual  world,  and  does 
not  involve  reference  to  any  precisely-located  spot.  Or  it  may  mean,  "  Be 
not  disheartened  by  insults  and  persecutions  met  in  the  cause  of  God ; 
for  you  shall  be  greatly  blessed  in  your  inward  life :  the  approval  of  con- 
science, the  immortal  love  and  pity  of  God,  shall  be  yours:  the  more  you 
are  hated  and  abused  by  men  unjustly,  the  closer  and  sweeter  shall  be 
your  communion  with  God."  In  that  case,  heaven  signifies  fellowship 
with  the  Father,  and  is  independent  of  any  particular  time  or  place. 

"  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven."  Jesus  was  not  the  author  of  this 
sentence.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Rabbinical  synagogue-service,  and  was 
based  upon  the  Hebrew  conception  of  God  as  having  his  abode  in  an 
especial  sense  over  the  firmament.  The  Savior  uses  it  as  the  language 
of  accommodation,  as  is  evident  from  his  conversation  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria ;  for  he  told  her  that  no  exclusive  spot  was  an  acceptable 
place  of  worship,  since  "God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship*  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  No  one  who  comprehends  the 
meaning  of  the  words  can  suppose  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  occupies  a  con- 
^ned  local  habitation,  and  that  men  must  literally  journey  there  to  be 
with  him  after  death.  Wherever  they  may  be  now,  they  are  away  from 
him  or  with  him,  according  to  their  characters.  After  death  they  are 
more  banished  from  him  or  more  immediately  with  him,  instantly, 
wherever  they  are,  according  to  the  spirit  they  are  of. 

"  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  but  in  heaven."  In 
other  words,  Be  not  absorbed  in  efforts  to  accumulate  hoards  of  gold  and 
sUver,  and  to  get  houses  and  lands,  which  will  soon  pass  away ;  but  rather 
labor  to  acquire  heavenly  treasures, — ^wisdom,  love,  purity,  and  faith, — 
which  wUl  never  pass  from  your  possession  nor  cease  from  your  ex\joy- 
ment. 

"  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for 
you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am 
there  ye  may  be  also."   To  understand  this  text,  we  must  carefully  study 
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the  nhole  four  cfaaptera  of  the  connection  in  which  it  standa. 
abound  in  bold  symbols.  An  inBtaoce  of  this  is  seen  where  Jesus,  li 
washed  his  disciples'  feet,  says  to  them,  "  Yn  are.clean,  but  not  all. 
he  knefr  who  should  betray  him.  Therefore  said  he,  Ye  are  a 
dean."  The  actual  meaning  of  the  passage  before  us  may  be  illiur 
by  a  short  paraphrase  of  it  with  the  context :— ^"  Let  not  your  hea 
troubled  by  the  thought  that  I  must  die  and  be  removed  from  yoi 
there  are  other  states  of  being  besides  this  earthly  life.  When 
crucify  me,  as  I  have  said  to  you  before,  I  shall  not  perish,  but  sfaal 
into  a  higher  state  of  existence  with  my  Father.  Whither  I  go  ye  I 
and  the  way  ye  know:  my  Father  is  the  end,  and  the  (ruths  that  ] 
declared  point  out  the  way.  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  r^oioe  b< 
I  say  that  I  go  to  the  Father.  And  if  1  go  to  him, — if,  when  thej 
put  me  to  death,  I  pass  into  an  unseen  state  of  blessedness  and 
{as  I  prophesy  unto  you  that  I  shall,] — I  will  reveal  myself  unto  you 
and  tell  you.  I  go  before  you  as  a  pioneer,  and  will  surely 
back  and  confirm,  with  irresistible  evidence,  the  reality  of  what  I 
already  told  you.     Therefore,  trouble  not  your  hearts,  but  be  of 

"There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  i 
that  repenteth."  The  sentiment  of  this  Divine  declaration  simp 
plies  that  aJl  good  beings  sympathize  with  every  .triumph  of  goot 
that  the  living  chain  of  mutual  interest  runs  through  the  spirilua 
verse,  making  one  family  of  tboee  on  earth  and  those  in  the  ini 

"  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  asceniled  to  my  Father."  "  Clii 
to  me,  detain  me  not,  for  I  have  not  yet  left  the  world  forever,  to 
the  spiritual  state  with  my  Father;  «ad  ere  I  do  this  I  must  see 
disciples,. to  convince  them  of  my  resurrection  and  to  give  them  mj 
ing  commission  and  blesung."  He  used  the  common  language,  for 
the  only  language  which  she  whom  he  addressed  would  understand 
although,  literally  interpreted,  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  local  heav 
high,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  conveyed,  and  in  the  only  way  lnt«ll 
to  her,  all  the  truth  that  was  important, — namely,  that  when  h 
appeared  he  would  still  be  living,  and  be,  furthermore,  with  God. 

When  Christ  finally  went  from  his  disciples,  he  seemed  to  them  t 
and  vanish  towards  the  clouds.  This  would  confirm  their  previous 
rial  conceptions,  and  the  old  forms  of  speech  would  be  handed  • 
strengthened  by  these  phenomena,  misunderstood  in  themselvei 
exaggerated  in  their  importance.  We  generally  speak  now  of 
"  throne,"  of  "  heaven,"  as  situated  far  away  in  the  blue  ether ;  we 
upward  to  the  world  of  bliss,  and  say,  There  the  celestial  hosannos 
fhere  the  happy  ones,  the  unforgotten  ones  of  our  love,  wait  to  wei 
us.  These  forms  of  tipeech  are  entirely  natural ;  they  are  liormless : 
aid  in  giving  definiteness  to  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  it  i»w 
continue  their  use ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  our  thoughts  wi 
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them.  However,  we  muat  understand  that  they  are  not  strictly  and  ex- 
clusively true,  God  is  everywhere ;  and  wherever  he  is  there  is  heaven 
to  the  spirits  that  are  like  him  and,  consequently,  see  him  and  enjoy  his 
inefikble  hlessedness. 

Jesus  sometimes  uses  the  phrase  "kingdom  of  heaven"  as  synonymous 
with'  the  Divine  will, — the  spiritual  principles  or  laws  which  he  was  in- 
spired to  proclaim.  Many  of  his  parables  were  spoken  to  illustrate  the 
diffusive  power  and  the  incomparable  value  of  the  truth  he  taught, — as 
when  he  said,  **  The  kingdom  of'  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
which  becomes  a  great  tree ;"  it  is  "  like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  put 
in  two  measures  of  meal  until  the  whole  was  leavened ;"  it  is  **  like  a 
treasure  hid  in  a  field,"  or  '*  like  a  goodly  pearl  of  great  price,  which,  a 
man  finding,  he  goes  and  sells  all  that  he  has  and  buys  it."  In  these 
examples  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  b  plainly  a  personification  of  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  the  true  law  of  salvation  and  eternal  life.  In  answer 
to  the  question  why  he  spoke  so  many  things  to  the  people  in  parables, 
Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Because  it  is  given  unto  you  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  unto  them  it  is  not  given ;" 
that  is.  You  are  prepared  to  understand  the  hitherto  concealed  truths  of 
God's  government,  if  set  forth  plainly ;  but  they  are  not  prepared.  Here 
-^-as  also  in  the  parables  of  the  vineyard  let  out  to  husbandmen,  and  of 
the  man  who  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field,  and  in  a  few  other  cases — "the 
kingdom  of  heaven"  means  Gtxl -s  government,  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
men,  his  method  of  establishing  his  truths  in  the  hearts  of  men.  "  The 
kingdom  of  heaven"  sometimes  signifies  personal  purity  and  peace,  free- 
dom from  sensual  solicitations.  "  There  be  eunuchs  which  have  made 
themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  He  that  is  able 
to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it." 

Christ  frequently  uses  the  term  "  kingdom  of  heaven"  in  a  somewhat 
restricted,  traditional  sense,  based — ^in  form  but  not  in  spirit — ^upon  the 
Jewish  expectations  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  "  Be  ye  sure  of  this,  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you ;"  **  I  must  preach  the  king- 
dom of  God  to  other  cities  also;"  "Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand."  Christ  was  charged  to  bear  to  men  a  new  revelation  from 
God  of  his  government  and  laws,  that  he  might  reign  over  them  as  a 
monarch  over  conscious  and  loyal  subjects.  "  Many  shall  come  from  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast 
out  into  outer  darkness."  The  sense  of  these  texts  is  as  follows.  "  God  is 
now  offering  unto  you^  through  me,  a  spiritual  dispensation,  a  new  king- 
dom ;  but,  unless  you  faithfully  heed  it  and  fulfil  its  conditions,  you  shall 
be  rejected  from  it  and  lose  the  Divine  favor.  Although,  by  your  position 
as  the  chosen  people,  and  in  the  line  of  revelation,  you  are  its  natural 
heirs,  yet,  unless  you  rule  your  spirits  and  lives  by  its  commands,  you 
shall  see  the  despised  Gentiles  er\joying  all  the  privileges  your  faith  allows 
to  the  revered  patriarchs  of  your  nation,  while  yourselves  are  shut  out 
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from  tbem  iLnd  OTenvhelmed  with  Hfaame  and  anguish.  Your  pri 
descent,  bnughtineas  of  spirit,  and  reliance  upon  dead  rites  unfit  yo 
the  true  kingdom  of  God,  the  inward  reign  of  humility  and  right 
nesB ;  and  the  very  publicans  and  harlots,  repenting  and  humbling  I 
selves,  shall  go  into  it  before  you." 

To  be  welcomed  under  this  Messianic  dispensation,  to  beoome  a  c 
of  this  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  the  Savior  declares  that  there  an 
tain  indispensable  conditions.  A  man  must  repent  and  forsake  iue 
This  waa  the  burden  of  John's  preaching, — that  the  candidate  fa 
kingdom  of  heaven  must  first  be  baptized  with  water  unto  repentan 
a  sign  that  lie  abjures  and  is  cleansed  from  all  his  old  errors  and  ii 
ties.  Then  he  must  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  nith  f 
that  is,  must  learn  the  positive  principles  of  the  coming  kingdom 
apply  them  to  his  own  character,  to  purge  away  every  corrupt  thing 
must  be  bom  again,  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit ;  in  other  wok 
must  be  brought  out  from  his  impurity  and  wickedness  into  a  nef 
Divine  life  of  holiness,  awakened  to  a  conscions  experience  of  p 
truth,  and  love, — the  great  prime  elements  in  the  reign  of  God.  He 
be  guileless  and  lowly.  "Whosoever  will  not  receive  the  kingdom  o 
as  a  little  child  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein." 

The  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  better  dispensation  which  Christ  oai 
establish,  Li  the  humility  of  contrite  hearts,  the  innocence  of  little  cfail 
the  purity  of  undefiled  consciences,  the  fruit  of  good  works,  the  tni 
universal  laws,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  conscious  experience  of  an 
structiblc,  blessed  being.  Those  who  enter  into  these  qualities  in 
in  feeling,  and  in  action  are  full  citizens  of  that  eternal  kingdon 
others  are  aliens  from  it. 

Heaven,  then,  according  to  Christ's  use  of  the  word,  is  not  distincr 
a  world  situated  somewhere  in  immensity,  but  a  purely  spiritual  e: 
ence,  having  nothing  to  do  vrith  any  special  time  or  place.  U  is  a 
of  the  soul,  or  a  state  of  society,  under  the  rule  of  truth,  govern< 
God's  will,  cither  in  this  life  or  in  a  future.  He  said  to  the  young 
who  had  walked  faithfully  in  the  law,  and  whose  good  traits  drew 
his  love,  "  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  is  ev 
that  this  does  not  mean  a  bounded  place  of  abode,  but  a  true  stc 
character,  a  virtuous  mode  of  life  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  w( 
"  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice."  That  is,  "  My 
donn  is  the  realm  of  truth,  the  dominion  of  God's  will,  and  all  true 
are  my  subjects."  Evidently  this  is  not  a  material  but  a  moral 
and  therefore  unlimited  by  seasons  or  places.  Wherever  purity,  t 
love,  obc-dience,  prevail,  there  is  God,  and  that  is  heaven.  It  i 
necessary  to  dr-part  into  some  distant  sphere  to  meet  the  Infinite 
One  and  dwell  with  him.  He  is  on  the  very  dust  we  tre«d,  he  i 
very  centre  of  our  souls  and  breath  of  our  lives,  if  we  are  only  in  a 
that  is  fitted  to  recognise  and  eryoy  him.  "  He  that  hath  sent  me  is 
me:  the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone,  for  I  always  do  those  t. 
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which  please  him."  It  is  a  fair  inference  from  such  statements  as  this 
that  to  do  with  conscious  adoration  and  love  those  things  that  please  God 
is  to  be  with  him,  without  regard  to  time  or  place ;  and  that  is  heaven.  \ 
"  I  speak  that  which  I  have  seen  with  my  Father/'  God^  *'  and  ye  do  that 
which  ye  have  seen  with  your  father,  the  devilJ*  No  one  will  suppose  that 
JesuB  meant  to  tell  the  wicked  men  whom  he  was  addressing  that  they 
committed  their  iniquities  in  consequence  of  lessons  learned  in  a  pre- 
vious state  of  existence  with  an  arch-fiend,  the  parent  of  all  evil.  His 
meaning,  then,  was,  I  bring  forth  in  words  and  deeds  the  things  which 
I  have  learned  in  my  secret  soul  from  inspired  communion  with  infinite 
goodness  and  perfection;  you  bring  forth  the  things  which  you  have 
learned  from  communion  with  the  source  of  sin  and  woe, — ^that  is,  foul 
propensities,  cruel  passions,  and  evil  thoughts. 

''  I  come  forth  from  the  Father  and  am  come  into  the  world ;  again  I 
leave  the  world  and  go  unto  the  Father."  "  I  go  unto  Him  that  sent 
me."  Since  it  is  declared  that  God  is  an  Omnipresent  Spirit,  and  that 
those  who  obey  and  love  him  see  him  and  are  with  him  everywhere, 
these  striking  words  must  bear  one  of  the  two  following  interpretations. 
First,  they  may  imply  in  general  that  man  is  created  and  sent  into  this 
state  of  being  by  the  Father,  and  that  after  the  termination  of  the  pre- 
sent life  the  soul  is  admitted  to  a  closer  union  with  the  Parent  Spirit. 
This  gives  a  natural  meaning  to  the  language  which  represents  dying  as 
going  to  the  Father.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  to  travel  to  reach  God,  but 
that  the  spiritual  verity  is  most  adequately  expressed  under  such  a 
metaphor.  But,  secondly,  and  more  probably,  the  phraseology  under 
consideration  may  be  meant  as  an  assertion  of  the  Divine  origin  and 
authority  of  the  special  mission  of  Christ.  "  Neither  came  I  of  myself, 
but  He  sent  me ;"  '*  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of 
myself;"  ''As  the  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things."  These 
passages  do  not  necessarily  teach  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and  his 
descent  from  heaven  in  the  flesh.  That  is  a  carnal  interpretation  which 
does  great  violence  to  the  genuine  nature  of  the  claims  put  forth  by 
our  Savior.  They  may  merely  declare  the  supernatural  commission  of 
the  Son  of  God,  his  direct  inspiration  and  authority.  He  did  not  volun- 
tarily assume  his  great  work,  but  was  Divinely  ordered  on  that  service. 
Compare  the  following  text: — "The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it, 
from  Heaven,  or  of  men  ?"  That  is  to  say^  was  it  of  human  or  of  Divine 
origin  and  authority?  So  when  it  is  said  that  the  Son  of  Man  descended 
from  heaven,  or  was  sent  by  the  Father,  the  meaning  in  Christ's  mind 
probably  was  that  he  was  raised  up,  did  his  works,  spoke  his  words,  by 
the  inspiration  and  with  the  sanction  of  God.  The  accuracy  of  this  inter- 
pretation is  seen  by  the  following  citation  from  the  Savior's  own  words, 
when  he  is  speaking — ^in  his  prayer  at  the  last  supper— of  sending  his 
disciples  out  to  preach  the  gospel: — "As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the 
world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."     The  reference, 
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evidently,  is  to  a  Divine  choice  and  sealing, — not  to  a  deecent  upoi 
earth  from  another  sphere. 

That  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  believed  that  Christ  deacei 
from  heaven  literallywe  have  not  tlie  sliadow  of  a  doubt.  He  repeal 
speakii  of  him  bb  the  great  super-angelio  liogo9,  the  fimtrbom  Son 
perfect  image  of  Qod,  the  inBtrumentoI  cause  of  the  creation.  Hia  i 
was  flilod  nith  the  same  views,  the  same  lofty  LogoB-theory  that 
abundantly  eet  forth  in  the  nritings  of  Philo  JudEeus.  He  reporta 
descHbee  the  Savior  in  conformity  with  such  a  theological  poetu 
Possessed  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  the  Divine  L 
descended  from  the  celestial  abode,  and  born  into  the  world  as  a  ma 
endeavoring  to  write  out  fi<om  memory,  years  after  they  were  uttered 
Savior's  words,  it  is  probable  that  he  unconsciously  misapprehended 
tjnged  them  according  to  hia  theory.  The  Delphic  apothegm,  "  £ 
thyself,"  was  said  to  have  descended  from  heaven  : — 


By  a  familiar  Jewish  idiom,  "to  ascend  into  heaven"  meant  to  1 
the  will  of  Ood."  And  whatever  bore  the  direct  sanction  of  God  was 
to  descend  from  heaven.  When  in  these  figurative  terms  Jesus  ass< 
his  Divine  commission,  it  seems  that  some  understood  him  literally, 
concluded — perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  miracles,  joined  with 
own  speculations — that  he  was  the  Logos  incarnated.  Tliat  such  a 
elusion  was  an  unwarranted  inference  from  metaphorical  language 
from  a  foregone  pagan  dogma  appears  from  his  own  explanatory  anc 
tifying  words  spoken  to  the  Jews.  For  when  they  accused  him  of  ma 
himself  God,  he  replies,  "  If  in  your  law  they  are  called  gods  to  w 
the  word  of  God  came,  charge  ye  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sand 
and  sent  into  the  world  with  blasphemy,  because  he  says  he  is  the 
of  God?"  Christ's  language  in  the  Fourth  Goepel  maybe  fiurlyezpla 
without  implying  his  actual  pre-existence  or  superhuman  nature.  I 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  John's  possibly  can  be.  His  miracles,  accor 
to  the  common  idea  of  them,  did  not.  prove  him  to  be  the  coequal 
simile,  hut  merely  proved  him  to  be  the  delegated  envoy,  of  God. 

We  may  sum  up  the  consideration  of  this  point  in  a  few  words.  C 
did  not  essentially  mean  by  the  term  "  heaven"  the  world  of  light 
glory  located  by  the  Hebrews,  and  by  some  other  nations,  just  a 
the  visible  firmament.  His  meaning,  when  he  spoke  of  the  kingdoi 
God  or  heaven,  was  always,  in  some  form,  either  the  reign  of  jui 
purity,  and  love,  or  the  invisible  world  of  spirits.  If  that  world,  ben 
be  in  fact,  and  were  in  his  conception, a  sphere  located  in  space,  he  n 
alluded  to  its  position,  but  left  it  perfectly  in  the  dark,  keeping  hi 
structions  scrupulously  free  from  any  such  commitment.  He  said,  "I  j 
Him  that  sent  me ;"  "  I  will  ooroe  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself, 

•  8cl»Mt(cn,  In  JoliD  UL  IS. 
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where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also.''  The  referenoes  to  locality  are  vague 
and  myBteriouff.  The  nature  of  his  words^and  their  scantiness,  are  as  if  he 
had  said,  We  shall  live  hereafter ;  we  shall  be  with  the  Father ;  we  shall 
be  together.  All  the  rest  is  mystery,  even  to  me :  it  is  not  important  to 
be  known,  and  the- Father  hath  concealed  it.  Such,  ^most,  are  his  very 
words.  ''A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me ;  again,  a  little  while, 
and  ye  shall  see  me,  heeause  I  go  to  the  FaUwrJ*  **  Father,  I  will  that  they 
also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am.' '  Whether  heaven 
be  technically  a  material  abode  or  a  spiritual  state  it  b  of  little  import- 
ance to  us  to  know ;  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  seem  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  important  things  for  us  to  know  are  that  there  is  a 
heaven,  and  how  we  may  prepare  for  it ;  and  on  these  points  the  revela* 
tiim  is  explicit.  To  suppose  the  Savior  ignorant  of  some  things  is  not 
inconsistent  with  his  endowments;  for  he  himself  avowed  his  igno- 
rance, saying,  "Of  that  day  knoweth  no  man;  no,  not  even  the  angels 
which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father."  And  it  adds  an 
awfnl  solemnity,  an  indescribably  exciting  interest,  to  his  departure  from 
the  world,  to  conceive  him  hovering  on  the  verge  of  the  same  myst.ory 
which  has  enveloped  every  passing  mortal, — ^hovering  there  with  chas- 
tened wonder  and  curiosity,  inspired  with  an  absolute  trust  that  in  that 
£ithomless  obscurity  the  Father  would  be  with  him,  and  would  unveil 
new  realms  of  life,  and  would  enable  him  to  come  back  and  assure  his 
disciples*  He  certainly  did  not  reveal  the  details  of  the  future  state : 
whether  he  was  acquainted  with  them  himself  or  not  we  cannot  tell. 

We  next  advance  to  the  most  important  portion  of  the  words  of  Christ 
regarding  the  life  and  destiny  of  the  soul, — ^those  parts  of  his  doctrine 
which  are  most  or  a  personal,  experimental  character,  sounding  the 
fountains  of  consciousness,  piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  our  being. 
It  is  often  said  that  Jesus  everywhere  takes  for  granted  the  fact  of  im- 
mortality ,^ — ^that  it  underlies  and  permeates  all  he  does  and  says.  We 
should  know  at  once  that  such  a  being  must  be  immortal;  such  a  life  could 
never  be  lived  by  an  ephemeral  creature ;  of  all  possible  proofs  of  immor- 
tality he  IS  himself  the  sublimest.  This  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
The  resistless  assurance,  the  Divine  inspiration,  the  sublime  repose,  with 
which  he  enunciates  the  various  thoughts  connected  with  the  theme  of 
endless  existence,  are  indeed  marvellous.  But  he  not  only  authori- 
tatively assumes  the  truth  of  a  future  life:  he  speaks  directly  of  it  in 
many  ways;  often  returns  to  it,  continually  hovers  about  it,  reasons  for  it, 
exhorts  upon  it,  makes  most  of  his  instructions  hinge  upon  it,  shows  that 
it  is  a  favorite  subject  of  his  communion.  We  may  put  the  justice  of 
these  statements  in  a  clear  vlight  by  bringing  together  and  explaining 
some  of  his  scattered  utterances. 

His  expreB»  language  teaches  that  man  in  this  world  is  a  twofold  being, 
leading  a  twofold  life,  physical  and  spiritual, — the  one  temporal,  the 
other  eternal,— ^the  one  apt  unduly  to  absorb  his  afiPections,  the  other 
re^Iy  deserving  his  pxofoundecrt  care.    This  separation  of  the  body  and 
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the  Boul,  aud  survival  of  the  latter,  ia  brought  to  light  in  variouB  stril 
forms  and  with  various  piercing  applications.  In  vievr  of  the  dan 
that  beset  his  disciples  on  their  mission,  he  exhorted  and  warned  t 
thus; — "Fear  not  them  which  have  power  to  kill  the  body  and  a 
wards  have  no  more  that  they  can  do ;  but  rather  fear  Uim  who  can 
both  soul  and  body  ;"  "  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  Lose  it ; 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it ;"  that  is,  whosM 
for  the  sake  of  saving  the  life  of  his  body,  shrinks  from  the  duties  of 
dangerous  time,  shall  lose  the  highest  welfare  of  the  soul ;  but  whoso 
loveth  his  lower  life  in  the  body  less  than  he  loves  the  virtues  of  a  co 
crated  spirit  shall  win  the  true  blessedness  of  his  soul.  Both  of  t 
passages  show  that  the  soul  has  a  life  and  interest  separate  from 
material  tabernacle.  With  what  pathos  and  convin<^ing  power  was 
same  faith  espresaed  in  his  ejaculation  from  the  cross,  "  Father,  into 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit!" — an  expression  of  trust  which,  ui 
such  circumstances  of  desertion,  horror,  and  agony,  could  only  1 
been  prompted  by  that  inspiration  of  God  which  he  always  claime 

Christ  once  reasoned  with  the  Sadducees  "  as  touching  the  dead, 
they  rise ;"  in  other  words,  that  the  souls  of  men  upon  the  decease  ol 
body  pass  into  another  and  an  unending  state  of  existence: — "  Nei 
can  they  die  any  more ;  for  they  are  equal  with  the  angels,  and  are  < 
dren  of  God,  being  children  of  the  resurrection."  His  argument 
that  "God  is  the  God  of  the  living,  not  of  the  dead ;"  that  is.  the 
ritual  nature  of  man  involves  such  a  relationsliip  with  God  as  pledge) 
attributes  to  its  perpetuity.  The  thought  which  supjKirts  this  re«Bo; 
{■enetrates  far  into  the  soul  and  grasps  the  moral  remtions  between  i 
and  God.  It  is  most  interesting  viewed  as  the  unqualified  affirmatioi 
Jesus  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  which  shall  be  deathless. 

But  the  Savior  usually  stood  in  a  more  imposing  attitude  and  spok 
a  more  commanding  tone  than  are  indicated  in  tlie  foregoing  sentei 
The  prevailing  stand-point  from  which  he  spoke  was  that  of  an  oi 
giving  responses  from  the  inner  shrine  of  the  Divinity.  Tlie  wonls 
sentiments  he  uttered  were  not  his,  but  the  Father's ;  and  he  utti 
them  in  the  clear  tones  of  knowledge  and  authority,  not  in  Iho  whL* 
ing  accents  of  speculation  or  surmise.  How  these  entrancing  tid 
came  to  him  he  knew  not;  they  were  no  creations  of  his;  they 
spontaneously  within  him,  bearing  the  miraculous  sign  and  seal  of  ( 
— a  recommendation  he  could  no  more  question  or  resist  than  he  c< 
deny  his  own  existence.  He  was  set  apart  as  a  messenger  to  men. 
tide  of  inspiration  welled  up  till  it  filled  every  nerve  and  crevice  til 
bein«  with  conscious  life  and  with  an  overmastering  recognition  ol 
living  relations  with  the  Omnipresent  and  Everlasting  Life.  Straight 
he  knew  that  the  Father  was  in  him  and  he  in  the  Father,  and  tha 
was  commissioned  to  reveal  the  mind  of  the  Father  to  the  world, 
knew,  by  the  direct  knowledge  of  inspiration  and  consciousness,  tha 
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should  live  forever.  Before  his  keen,  full,  spiritual  vitality  the  thought 
of  death  fled  away,  the  thought  of  annihilation  could  not  come.  So  far 
removed  was  his  soul  from  the  perception  of  interior  sleep  and  decay,  so 
broad  and  powerful  was  his  consciousness  of  indestructible  life,  that  he , 
saw  quite  through  the  crumbling  husks  of  time  and  sense  to  the  crystal 
sea  of  spirit  and  thought.  So  absorbing  was  his  sense  of  eternal  life  in 
himself  that  he  even  constructed  an  argument  from  his  personal  feeling 
to  prove  the' immortality  of  others,  saying  to  his  disciples,  "Because  I 
live,  ye  shall  live  also ;"  "  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me."  Ye 
believe  what  God  declares,  for  he  cannot  be  mistaken ;  believe  what  I 
declare — for  his  inspiration  makes  mo  infallible — when  I  say  there  are 
many  spheres  of  life  for  us  when  this  is  ended. 

It  was  from  the  fulness  of  this  experience  that  Jesus  addressed  his 
hearers.  He  spoke  not  so  much  as  one  who  had  faith  that  immortal  life 
'would  hereafter  be  revealed  and  cerlafied,  but  rather  as  one  already  in 
the  insight  and  possession  of  it, — as  one  whose  foot  already  trod  the  eter? 
nal  floor  and  whose  vision  j^ierced  the  immense  horizon.  "  Verily,  verily; 
I  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent 
me  hatl^  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is 
passed  from  death  unto  life."  Being  himself  brought  to  this  immovable 
assurance  of  immortal  life  by  the  special  inspiration  of  God,  it  was  his 
aim  to  bring  others  to  the  same  blessed  knowledge.  His  efforts  to  effect 
this  form  a  most  constant  feature  in  his  teachings.  His  own  definition 
of  his  mission  was,  "  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly."  We  see  by  the  persistent  drift  of  his 
words  that  he  strove  to  lead  others  to  the  same  spiritual  point  he  stood 
at,  that  they  might  see  the  same  prospect  he  saw,  feel  the  same  certitude 
he  felt,  ergoy  the  same  communion  with  God  and  sense  of  immortality 
he  enjoyed.  "  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them, 
even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will;"  "For  as  the  Father  hath  life 
in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself;"  "  Father, 
glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee ;  as  thou  hast  given 
him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  might  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as 
thou  hast  given  him :  and  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  In  other 
words,  the  mission  of  Christ  was  to  awaken  in  men  the  experience  of 
immortal  life ;  and  that  would  be  produced  by  imparting  to  them — ^repro- 
ducing in  them — the  experience  of  his  own  soul.  Let  us  notice  what 
steps  he  took  to  secure  this  end. 

He  begins  by  demanding  the  unreserved  credence  of  men  to  what  he 
says,  claiming  to  say  it  with  express  authority  from  God,  and  giving 
miraculous  credentials.  "  Whatsoever  I  speak,  therefore,  as  the  Father 
said  to  me,  so  I  speak."  This  claim  to  inspired  knowledge  he  advances 
so  emphatically  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  He  then  announces,  as  an 
unquestionable  truth,  the  supreme  claim  of  man's  spiritual  interests  upon 
his  attention  and  labor,  alike  from  their  inherent  superiority  and  their 
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enduring  subsistence.  "-For  what  ahAll  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  ' 
trhole  world  and  lose  his  own  soui!"  "Thou  fool,  tbu  night  thy  e 
shall  be  required  of  thee;  then  whose  shall  be  thoM  tiling*  thou  b 
gathered  T"  "  Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  periahetb,  but  for  that  m 
which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life."  The  inapintion  which  dicta 
these  instructions  evidently  based  them  upon  the  profbundest  spirit 
philoeophy, — upon  the  truth  that  man  lives  at  once  in  a  sphere  of  nu 
rial  objeots  which  is  eomparativelj  unimportant  beoause  he  will  st 
leave  it,  and  in  a  sphere  of  moral  realities  which  is  all-important  beca 
he  will  live  in  it  forever.  "  Man  shall  not  Ii*e  by  bread  alone,  but 
every  word  that  proc«edeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  The  body,  ez 
ing  in  the  sphere  of  material  relations,  is  supported  by  material  bre: 
but  the  soul,  existing  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  relations,  is  supported 
truth, — the  nourishing  breath  of  Ood's  love.  We  are  in  the  eter 
world,  then,  at  present.  Its  laws  and  influences  penetrate  and  r 
us ;  its  ethereal  tides  lave  and  bear  us  on ;  otu*  experience  and  dest 
in  it  ore  decided  every  moment  by  our'  characters,  if  we  are  pure 
heart,  have  vital  faith  and  force,  we  shall  see  God  and  have  new  revi 
tlons  made  to  us.  Such  are  among  the  fundamental  principles  of  Cfa 
tiaiiiiy. 

There  is  another  class  of  texts, — based  upon  a  highly-figurative  style 
speech,  striking  Oriental  idioms, — the  explanation  of  which  will  cost  I 
ther  light  upon  the  branch  of  the  subject  immediately  before  us.  " 
the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  end  X  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  t 
eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me;"  that  is,  As  the  biassed  Father  h: 
inspired  me  with  the  knowledge  of  him,  and  I  am  blessed  with  the  c 
sciousness  of  his  immortal  love,  so  he  that  believe*  and  assimilates  th 
truths  as  I  proclaim  them,  he  slioll  experience  the  same  bleesedti 
through  my  instructioD.  The  words  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life"  are 
plained  by  the  words  "  I  am  the  truth."  The  declaration  "  Wh 
eateth  my  flesh  hatli  eternal  life"  is  illustrated  by  the  declarat 
"Whosoever  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent  me  hi 
everlasting  life."  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  Je 
meant  when  he  said,  "  I  have  meat  to  eat  ye  know  not  of:  my  meat  if 
do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me."  Why  should  we  not  witli  the  sa 
ease,  upon  the  seme  principles,  interpret  his  kindred  expression,  "T 
is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may 
thereof  and  not  die"  T  The  idea  to  be  conveyed  by  all  this  phraseoh 
is,  tba{  whosoever  understands,  accepts,  assimilates,  and  brings  out  in  « 
neet  experience,  the  truths  Christ  taught,  would  realiie  the  life  of  Chr 
feel  the  same  assurance  of  Divine  favtM-  and  eternal  bleesedness.  "  He  tl 
eateUi  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  bin 
that  is,  we  have  the  same  character,  are  fed  by  the  same  nutriment,  i 
in  the  same  experience.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  left  to  guess  at  i 
accuracy  of  this  exegesis ;  it  is  demonstrated  from  the  lips  of  the  Has 
himself.  When  he  knew  that  the  disciples  murmured  at  what  he  had  a 
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about  eating  his  flesh,  and  called  it  a  hard  saying,  he  said  to  tliem,  '*  It  is 
the  spirit  that  quickencth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing :  the  words  that  1 
speak  unto  you»  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.  But  there  are  some  of 
you  that  believe  not."  Any  man  who  heartily  believed  what  Christ  said 
that  he  was  Divinely  authorized  to  declare,  and  did  declare, — the  per- 
vading goodness  of  the  Father  and  the  immortal  blessedness  of  the  souls 
of  his  children, — ^by  the  very  terms  was  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
fear  and  commenced  the  consciousness  of  eternal  life.  Of  course,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  faith  in  Christ  obtains  immortality  itself  for  the  be- 
liever :  it  only  rectifies  and  lights  up  the  conditions  of  it,  and  awakens 
ibe  consciousness  of  it.  **  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  whoso- 
ever liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.''  We  suppose  this 
means,  he  shall  know  that  he  is  never  to  perish :  it  cannot  refer  to  physi- 
cal dissolution,  for  the  believer  dies  equally  with  the  unbeliever ;  it  can- 
not refer  to  immortal  existence  in  itself,  for  the  unbeliever  is  as  immortal 
ua  the  believer :  it  must  refer  to  the  blessed  nature  of  that  immorUdity 
and  to  the  personal  assurance  of  it,  because  these  Christ  does  impart  to 
the  disciple,  while  the  unregenerate  unbeliever  in  his  doctrine,  of  course, 
has  them  not.  Coming  from  God  to  reveal  his  infinite  love,  exemplifying 
the  Divine  elements  of  an  immortal  nature  in  his  whole  career,  coming 
back  from  the  grave  to  show  its  sceptre  broken  and  to  point  the  way  to 
heaven,  well  may  Christ  proclaim,  '*  Whosoever  believes  in  me"  knows  he 
"  shall  never  perish." 

Among  the  Savior's  parables  is  an  impressive  one,  which  we  cannot 
help  thinking — perhaps  fancifully — ^was  intended  to  illustrate  the  deal- 
ings of  Providence  in  ordering  the  earthly  destiny  of  humanity.  "  So  is 
the  kingdom  of  Gknl,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground  and 
ibe  seed  should  grow  up;  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  he  putteth  in 
the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  come."  Men  are  seed  sown  in  this 
world  to  ripen  and  be  harvested  in  another.  The  figure,  taken  on  the 
scale  of  the  human  race  and  the  whole  earth,  is  sublime.  Whether 
such  an  image  were  originally  suggested  by  the  parable  or  not,  the 
conception  is  consistent  with  Christian  doctrine.  The  pious  Sterling 
prays,— 

<<  Qlre  thoa  t\»  lift  which  we  require, 
That,  rooted  fiiat  In  thee, 
From  thee  to  thee  we  may  atpire, 
And  earth  thy  garden  be." 

The  symbol — shockingly  perverted  from  its  original  beautiful  meaning 
by  the  mistaken  belief  that  we  sleep  in  our  graves  until  a  distant  resur- 
rection-day—is often  applied  to  burial-grounds.  Let  its  appropriate  sig- 
nificance be  restored.  Life  is  the  field,  death  the  reaper,  another  sphere 
of  being  the  immediate  gamer.  An  enlightened  Christian,  instead  of 
entitling  a  graveyard  the  garden  of  the  dead,  and  looking  for  its  long- 
buried  forms  to  spring  from  its  cold  embrace,  will  hear  the  angel  saying 
again,  "  They  are  not  here :  they  are  risen."    The  line  which  written  on 
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Klopgtock'B  tomb  is  a  melancholy  error,  engraved  on  hU  eradU  wo) 
hav6  been  an  inspiring  truth: — 

"  gflcd  Kwa  b/  Ood  to  ripen  fiv  the  hvrat" 

Several  frngmentary  speeches,  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed,  of  i 
most  tremendous  and  even  exhaustive  import,  are  reported  as  hav. 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  Christ  at  different  timea.  These  sentences,  ra] 
and  incomplete  us  they  are  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  reached 
do  yet  give  us  glimpsee  of  the  moBt  momentous  character  into  the  [ 
foundeat  tluughts  of  his  mind.  They  are  sufficient  to  enable  us 
generalize  their  fundamental  principles,  and  construct  the  outlines,  if 
may  so  speak,  of  his  theology, — bis  inspired  conception  of  God,  the  v 
verae,  and  man,  and  the  resulting  duUee  and  destiny  of  man.  We  i 
briefly  bring  together  and  interpret  these  passages,  and  deduce  the  t 
torn  which  they  seem  to  presuppose  and  rest  upon. 

Jesus  told  the  woman  of  Samaria  that  God  was  (o  be  worship] 
acceptably  neither  in  that  mountain  nfir  at  Jerusalem  exclusively,  1 
anywhere,  If  it  were  worthily  done.  "God  is  a  Spirit;  and  they  t 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  This  passe 
with  others,  teaches  the  spirituality  and  omnipresence  of  God.  Ch 
conceived  of  God  as  an  infinite  Spirit.  Again,  comforting  his  friends 
view  of  hia  approaching  departure,  he  said,  "  In  my  Father'a  house 
many  mansions :  if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  [ 
pare  a  place  for  you."  Here  he  plainly  figures  the  univei'se  as  a  bo 
cont^ning  many  apartments,  all  pervaded  and  ruled  by  the  Fathi 
presence.  He  was  about  taking  leave  of  thia  earth  to  proceed 
another  part  of  the  creation,  and  he  promised  to  come  back  to  hia 
lowers  and  assure  them  there  was  another  abode  prcjiared  for  thi 
Christ  conceived  of  the  universe,  with  ila  innumerable  diviaions,  as 
house  of  God.  Furthermore,  he  regarded  truth — or  the  essential  laws  i 
right  tendencies  of  things — and  the  will  of  God  as  identical.  He  said 
came  into  the  world  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him  ;  that  is,  as 
at  another  time  expressed  it,  he  come  into  the  world  to  bear  witness  u 
the  truth.  Thus  he  prayed,  "  Father,  sanctify  them  through  the  tru 
thy  word  is  truth."  Christ  conceived  of  pure  truth  as  the  will  of  G 
Finally,  he  taught  that  all  who  obey  the  truth,  or  do  the  will  of  G 
thereby  constitute  one  family  of  brethren,  one  family  of  the  accep 
children  of  God,  in  all  worlds  forever.  "  He  that  doeth  the  truth  com 
to  the  light,  that  bis  deeds  may  be  made  manifest  that  they  are  wrou 
in  God ;"  "  Whosoever  ahall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brotl 
and  my  BiBt«r,  and  mother;"  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  tr 
shall  make  you  free.  Whosoever  committeth  sin  ia  the  servant  of 
And  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  forever ;  but  the  son  abid 
forever.  If  the  Son,  therefore,  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indet 
That  is  to  say,  truth  gives  a  good  man  the  freedom  of  the  universe,  ma 
him  know  himself  ao  heir,  immortally  and  everywh'er«  at  home ; 
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pives  the  wicked  man  over  to  bondage,  makes  him  feel  afraid  of  being  an 
outcast,  loads  him  with  hardships  as  a  servant.  Whoever  will  believe  the 
revelations  of  Christ,  and  assimilate  his  experience,  shall  lose  the  wretched 
burdens  of  unbelief  and  fear  and  be  no  longer  a  servant,  but  be  made  free 
indeed,  being  adopted  as  a  son. 

The  whole  conception,  then,  is  this :  The.  universe  is  one  vast  house, 
comprising  many  subordinate  mansions.  All  the  moral  beings  that 
dwell  in  it  compose  one  immortal  family.  God  is  the  universal  Father. 
His  will — ^the  truth — ^is  the  law  of  the  household.  Whoever  obeys  it  is 
a  worthy  son  and  has  the  Father's  approbation ;  whoever  disobeys  it  is 
alienated  and  degraded  into  the  condition  of  a  servant.  We  may  roam 
from  room  to  room,  but  can  never  get  lost  outside  the  walls  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Paternal  arms.  Death  is  variety  of  scenery  and  pro- 
gress  of  life : — 

"  We  bow  ovr  headi 
At  KOfng  ont,  we  think,  and  enter  straight 
Another  golden  chnmber  of  the  King's, 
Larger  than  this  we  leare,  and  lorelier.** 

Who  can  comprehend  the  idea,  in  its  overwhelming  magnificence  and  in 
its  touching  beauty, — its  sweeping  amplitude  embracing  all  mysteries,  its 
delicate  fitness  meeting  all  wants, — ^without  being  impressed  and  stirred 
by  it,  even  to  the  regeneration  of  his  soul?  If  there  is  any  thing  cal- 
culated to  make  man  feel  and  live  like  a  child  of  God,  it  would  surely 
seem  to  be  this  conception.  Its  unrivalled^  simplicity  and  verisimilitude 
compel  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  its  reality.  It  is  the  most  adequate 
and  sublime  view  of  things  that  ever  entered  the  reason  of  man.  It  is 
worthy  the  inspiration  of  God,  worthy  the  preaching  of  the  Son  of  God. 
All  the  artificial  and  arbitrary  schemes  of  fanciful  theologians  are  as 
ridiculous  and  impertinent  before  it  as  the  offensive  flaring  of  torches  in 
the  face  of  one  who  sees  the  steady  and  solemn  splendors  of  the  sun.  To 
live  in  the  harmony  of  the  truth  of  things,  in  the  conscious  love  of  God 
and  enjoyment  of  immortality,  blessed  children,  everywhere  at  home  in 
the  hospitable  mansions  of  the  everlasting  Father, — this  is  the  experi- 
ence to  which  Christ  calls  his  followers;  and  any  eschatology  inconsistent 
with  such  a  conception  is  not  his. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  interpretation  respectively  applied 
to  the  words  of  Christ, — the  literal,  or  mechanical,  and  the  spiritual,  or 
vital.  The  former  leads  to  a  belief  in  his  second  visible  advent  with  an 
army  of  angels  from  heaven,  a  bodily  resurrection  of  the  dead,  a  univer- 
sal judgment,  the  burning  up  of  the  world,  eternal  tortures  of  the  wicked 
in  an  abyss  of  infernal  fire,  a  heaven  located  on  the  arch  of  the  Hebrew 
firmament.  The  latter  gives  us  a  group  of  the  profoundest  moral  truths 
clustered  about  the  illuminating  and  emphasizing  mission  of  Christ, 
sealed  with  Divine  sanctions, — truths  of  universal  obligation  and  of  all- 
redeeming  power.  The  former  method  is  still  adopted  by  the  great  body 
of  Christendom,  who  are  landed  by  it  in  a  system  of  doctrines  wellnigh 
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identic&l  with  those  of  the  Fhariseeg,  ngainnt  which  Christ  bo  empha 
ally  warned  his  followers, — &  Eyatem  of  traditioiul  dogmas  not  having ' 
slight«st  support  in  philosophy,  nor  the  least  contact  with  the  realtl 
of  experience,  nor  the  faintest  color  of  inherent  or  hintorical  probabili 
in  this  age  they  are  absolutely  incredible  to  unhampered  and  etudii 
minds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  method  is  pursued  by  the  gr<nr 
body  of  rational  Qiristians,  and  it  guides  them  to  a  consistent  array 
indestruotibia  moral  truths,  simple,  fundamental,  and  exhaustive,— 
array  of  spiritual  principles  commanding  universal  and  implicit  homa 
robed  in  their  own  brightness,  accredited  by  their  own  fitness,  am 
with  the  loveliness  and  terror  of  their  own  rewarding  and  aveag 
divinity,  flashing  in  mutual  lights  and  sounding  in  consonant  echoes  al: 
from  the  law  of  nature  and  from  the  soul  of  matt,  as  the  Son  of  & 
with  miraculous  voice,  speaks  between. 


CHAPTER   Vn. 

BEGUBRECTION   OP   CHRIST. 


Of  all  the  single  events  that  ever  were  supposed  to  have  oceurred 
the  woi'ld,  perhaps  the  most  august  in  its  moral  associatiuns  and  (ho  m 
stupendous  in  its  lineal  effects,  both  on  the  outward  fortunes  and  on  • 
inward  expt?rience  of  mankind,  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  ChriHt  fr 
the  dead.  If,  therefore,  there  is  one  theme  is  all  the  range  of  tliou< 
worthy  of  candid  consideration,  it  is  this.  There  are  two  ways  of  e 
mining  it.  We  may,  as  unquestioning  Christians,  inquire  how  the  N 
Testament  writers  represent  it, — what  premises  they  assume,  wliat  sti 
ments  they  make,  and  what  inferences  they  draw.  Thus,  without  p 
version,  without  mixture  of  our  own  notions,  we  should  construct  i 
ScrijitLU'e  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Savior.  Again  as  criti 
scholars  and  philosophical  thinkers,  we  may  study  that  doctrine  in 
its  parts,  scrutinize  it  in  all  its  bearings,  trace,  as  fnr  as  possible,  the  st< 
and  processes  of  its  formation,  discriminate  as  well  as  we  can,  by  all  I 
tests,  whether  it  be  entirely  correct,  or  wholly  erroneous,  or  partly  ti 
and  partly  false.  Both  of  these  methods  of  investigation  are  necessarj 
a  full  understanding  of  the  sulyect.  Both  are  obligatory  upon  the  earn 
inquirer.  Whoso,  would  bravely  face  his  beliefs  and  intelligently  ca 
prehend  them,  with  their  grounds  and  their  issues,  with  a  devout  dec 
for  the  pure  truth,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  putting  his  trust  in  the  God  w 
made  him,  will  never  shrink  from  either  of  these  courses  of  examinalii 
Whoso  does  shrink  from  these  inquiries  is  either  a  moral  coward,  afti 
of  the  results  of  an  honest  search  after  that  truth  of.  things  which  i 
presses  the  will  of  the  Creator,  or  a  spiritual  sluggard,  frightened  b; 
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eall  to  mental  effort  and  torpidly  clinging  to  ease  of  mind.  And  whoso, 
accepting  t^e  personal  challenge  of  criticism,  carries  on  the  investigation 
with  prejudice  and  passion,  holding  errors  because  he  thinks  them  safe 
and  useful,  and  rejecting  realities  because  he  fancies  them  dangerous  and 
evil,  is  an  intellectual  traitor,  disloyal  to  the  sacred  laws  by  which  God 
hedges  the  holy  fields  and  rules  the  responsible  subjects  of  the  realm  of 
truth.  We  shall  combine  the  two  modes  of  inquiry,  first  singly  asking 
what  the  Scriptures  declare,  then  critically  Seeking  what  the  facts  will 
warranty-^it  being  unimportant  to  us  whether  these  lines  exactly  coin- 
cide or  diverge  somewhat,  the  truth  itself  being  all.  We  now  pass  to 
an  examination  of  Christ's  resurrection  from  five  points  of  view :  first, 
as  a  fact;  second,  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy;  third,  as  a  pledge; 
fourth,  as  a  symbol ;  and  fifth,  as  a  theory. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
in  the  first  place,  as  a  fact.  '*  Jesus  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree, 
him  hath  God  raised  up.''  It  could  not  have  been  viewed  by  them  in 
the  light  of  a  theory  or  a  legend,  nor,  indeed,  as  any  thing  else  than  a 
marvellous  but  literal  fact.  This  appears  from  their  minuto  accounts 
of  the  scenes  at  the  sepulchre  and  of  the  disappearance  of  his  body. 
Tlieir  declarations  of  this  are  most  unequivocal,  emphatic,  iterated. 
"  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed."  All  that  was  most  important  in  their  faith 
they  based  upon  it,  all  that  was  most  precious  to  them  in  this  life  they 
staked  upon  it.  "  Else  why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour  ?"  They 
held  it  before  their  inner  vision  as  a  guiding  star  through  the  night  of 
their  sufferings  and  dangers,  and  freely  poured  out  their'  blood  upon  the 
cruel  shrines  of  martyrdom  in  testimony  that  it'was  a  fact.  That  they 
believed  he  literally  rose  from  the  grave  in  visible  form  also  appears,  and 
still  more  forcibly,  from  their  descriptions  of  his  frequent  manifestations 
to  them.  These  show  that  in  their  faith  he  assumed  at  his  resurrection  thie 
same  body  in  which  he  had  lived  before,  which  was  crucified  and  buried. 
All  attempts,  whether  by  Swedenborgians  or  others,  to  explain  this 
Scripture  language  as  signifying  that  he  rose  in  an  immaterial  body,  are 
futile.^  He  appeared  to  their  senses  and  was  recognised  by  his  identical 
bodily  form.  He  partook  of  physical  food  with  them.  "  They  gave  him 
a  piece  of  broiled  fish  and  of  an  honey-comb ;  and  he  ate  before  them." 
The  marks  in  his  hands  and  side  were  felt  by  the  incredulous  Thomas,  and 
convinced  him.  He  said  to  them,  "Handle  me,  and  see;  for  a  spirit 
hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have."  To  a  candid  mind  there 
can  hardly  be  a  question  that  the  gospel  records  describe  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  as  a  literal  fact,  that  his  soul  reanimated  the  deceased 
body,  and  that  in  it  he  showed  himself  to  his  disciples.  Yet  that  there 
are  a  few  texts  implying  the  immateriality  of  his  resurrection  body — 
that  there  are  two  accounts  of  it  in  the  gospels — we  cannot  deny. 

We  advance  to  see  what  is  the  historical  evidence  for  the  fact  of  the 

"-~^M   I    ■!   II     II     _    ■_  I  I  III  ■  -  ■  r  '       T  _i  ■  ,_ 

>  Tlu  oppMite  Tlew  U  ably  argued  by  Biuh  iu  hk  valuable  treatiw  on  the  Resurrection. 
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reaurrection  of  Christ.  This  argument,  of  course,  turns  chiefly  on 
point, — namely,  the  conipet«ncy  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  validitjf 
their  testimony.'  We  will  present  the  usually-exhibited  scheme  of  pr 
aa  strongly  as  we  can.'  In  the  first  place,  those  who  testified  to  the  re 
rection  were  numerous  enough,  so  far  as  mere  numbers  go,  to  estab 
tho  feet  beyond  question.  Paul  declares  there  were  above  five  b 
dred  who  from  their  personal  knowledge  could  affirm  of  tho  Lo 
resurrection.  But  particularly  there  were  the  eleven  apostles,  the 
Marys,  Cleopaa,  and  the  disciples  from  whom  Joseph  and  Matthias — 
candidates  for  Judas  Iscariot's  apostlesliip — were  selected,  consisl 
probably  of  most  of  the  seventy.  If  the  evidence  of  any  number 
men  ought  to  convince  us  of  the  alleged  event,  then,  under  the  exist 
circumstances,  that  of  twelve  ought.  Important  matters  of  history 
often  unhesitatingly  received  on  the  authority  of  a  sinyle  historian, 
the  occurrences  at  the  time  were  sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  a  reai 
able  mind  the  reality  of  (he  resurrection,  then  the  unanimous  lestimi 
of  twelve  men  to  those  occurrences  dhould  convince  us.  The  oaths  ( 
thousand  would  be  no  stronger. 

These  men  possessed  sufficient  abilities  to  be  trusted,  good  power? 
judgment,  and  varied  experience.  The  selection  of  them  by  Him  • 
"  knew  what  was  in  man,"  the  boldness  and  efficiency  of  their  lires, 
fruits  of  their  labors  everywhere,  amply  prove  their  general  intellige 
and  energy.  And  they  bad,  too,  the  most  abundant  opportunities 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  facta  to  which  they  bore  witness.  They  * 
present  in  the  places,  at  the  times,  when  and  where  the  events  occun 
ETery  motive  would  conspire  to  make  them  scrutinize  the  subject  i 
the  attendant  circumstances.  And  it  soems  they  did  examine;  foi 
£rst  some  doubte<l.  but  afterwards  believed.  They  had  been  close  ci 
panions  of  Jesus  for  more  than  a  year  nt  the  least.  They  had  stud 
Ills  every  feature,  look,  gesture.  They  must  have  been  able  to  rccogi 
him,  or  to  detect  an  impostor, — if  the  absurd  idea  of  an  attemp 
imposition  can  be  entertained.  They  saw  him  many  times,  near  at  lis 
in  the  broad  light.  Not  only  did  they  see  him,  but  they  handled 
wounded  limbs  and  liBt«ned  to  his  wondrous  voice.  If  these  mean: 
knowing  the  truth  were  not  enough  to  make  their  evidence  valid,  tl 
no  opportunities  could  be  sufficient. 

Whoso  allows  its  full  force  to  the  argument  thus  fiir  will  admit  t 
the  teslimbny  of  the  witnesses  to  the  resurrection  is  conclusive,  un 
he  suspects  that  by  some  cause  they  were  either  incapacitated  to  wt 


«  Banmclkn  of  Chriit    For  t  itinilT  Uthfnl  (Mlmiu  a 

fl  hialortoil  tathority  ot  Um  Unr  Qvptitj  docniIMDt*  vlmtau 

D  Gupcl*,  u  tUoy  »UiHi,  wore  itrittpii  bj  the  pcrvoi4  i»1iuh  ii 
■nt  in  ■  lliick  lag.   S«  UilDui') '-  fUiIory  of  ChdiUuillj,"  i 
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evidence  fairly,  or  were  led  wilfully  to  stifle  the  truth  and  publish  a  false- 
hood. Very  few  persons  have  ever  been  inclined  to  make  this  charge, — 
that  the  apostles  were  either  wild  enthusiasts  of  fancy,  or  crafty  calcu- 
lators of  fraud ;  and  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  support  the  position  even 
with  moderate  plausibility.  Granting,  in  the  first  place,  hypothetically, 
that  the  disciples  were  ever  so  great  enthusiasts  in  their  general  character 
and  conduct,  still,  they  could  not  have  been  at  all  so  in  relation  to  the 
resurrection,  because,  before  it  occurred,  they  had  no  belief,  expectations, 
nor  thoughts  about  it.  By  their  own  frank  confessions,  they  did  not 
understand  Christ's  predictions,  nor  the  ancient  supposed  prophecies  of 
that  event.  And  without  a  strong  faith,  a  burning  hopeful  desire,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  for  it  to  spring  from,  and  rest  on,  and  be  nourished 
by,  evidently  no  enthusiasm  could  exist.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
previous  to  the  third  day  after  Christ's  death  they  said  nothing,  thought 
nothing,  about  a  resurrection ;  but  from  that  time,  aa  by  an  inspiration 
from  heaven,  they  were  roused  to  both  words  and  deeds.  The  sudden 
astonishing  change  here  alluded  to  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  sup- 
posing that  in  the  mean  time  they  had  been  brought  to  a  belief  that  the 
resurrection  had  occurred.  But,  secondly,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  these 
witnesses  were  not  enthusiasts  on  other  subjects.  No  one  could  be  the 
subject  of  such  an  overweening  enthusiasm  as  the  hypothesis  supposes, 
without  betraying  it  in  his  conduct,  without  being  overmastered  and  led 
by  it  as  an  insane  man  is  by  his  mania.  The  very  opposite  of  all  this 
was  actually  the  case  with  the  apostles.  The  Gospels  are  unpretending, 
dispassionate  narratives,  without  rhapsody,  adulation,  or  vanity.  Their 
whole  conduct  disproves  the  charge  of  fanaticism.-  Their  appeals  were 
addressed  more  to  reason  than  to  feeling ;  their  deeds  were  more  courage- 
ous than  rash.  They  avoided  tumult,  insult,  and  danger  whenever  they 
could  honorably  do  so ;  but,  when  duty  called,  their  noble  intrepidity 
shrank  not.  They  were  firm  as  the  trunks  of  oaks  to  meet  the  agony 
and  horror  of  a  violent  death  when  it  came ;  yet  they  rather  shunned 
than  sought  to  wear  the  glorious  crown  from  beneath  whose  crimson 
circlet  drops  of  bloody  sweat  must  drip  from  a  martyr's  brows.  The 
number  of  the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection,  tlie  abilities  they  pos- 
sessed^  their  opportunities  for  knowing  the  facts,  prove  the  impossibility 
of  their  being  duped,  unless  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  blind  fana-  rn  ^  .. 
tics.  This  we  have  just  shown  they  were  not.  Would  it  not,  moreover,  ^^^^^^^f^^pnfid 
be  most  marvellous  if  they  were  such  heated  fanatics,  all  of  them,  so  ^^^"^^  ~^a^ 

many  men  ?  "^^^^^^^^msT^.^ 

But  there  is  one  further  foothold  for  the  disbeliever  in  the  historic  .^r  ^~~^^ 
resurrection  of  Christ.  He  may  say,"  I  confess  the  witnesses  were  capable  •  ^^"**^  / 
of  knowing,  and  undoubtedly  did  know,  the  truth ;  but,  for  some  reason, 
they  suppressed  it,  and  proclaimed  a  deception."  As  to  this  charge,  we 
not  only  deny  the  actuality,  but  even  the  possibility,  of  its  truth.  The 
narratives  of  the  evangelists  contain  the  strongest  evidences  of  their 
honesty.     The  many  little  unaccountable  circumstances  they  reoount, 
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which  are  so  msny  difficulties  in  the  way  of  oriticol  belief,  the  nol 
the  apparent  incoiiBifltenoies,'~-nooe  ef  the«e  would  have  been  penni 
by  fraudulent  authors.  They  are  the  meet  natural  thiugt  in  thft  w< 
supposing  their  writen  nnsuspiciouily  honeat>  They  also  fnaakly'OOi 
their  otm  and  each  others'  errors,  ignorance,  pr^udicee,  and  fh 
Would  they  have  done  this  save  from  simple-hearted  tmthftili] 
Would  a  designing  knave  voluntarily  reveal  to  a  Huspicioaa  ooru 
actions  and  traits  naturally  subversive  of  oonfidenoe  in  himf  Hieooni 
of  the  disciples  under  the  oiroumstancee,  through  all  the  soenee  of  t 
after-lives,  proves  their  undivided  and  earnest  honesty.  The  cause 
had  espoused  was,  if  we  deny  ite  truth,  t«  the  last  degree  r^nitsiv 
iteelf  and  in  its  ooncomiUnts,  and  they  were  surrounded  with  all 
menta  to  desert  it.  Yet  how  unyielding,  wonderful,  was  their 
interested  devotedness  to  it,  without  exception  t  Not  one,  overeom 
terror  or  bowed  by  strong  anguish,  shrank  from  his  self-Jniposed 
and  cried  out,  "■!  confess!"  No;  but  when  they,  and  their  first  folio 
who  knew  what  they  knew,  were  laid  upon  racks  and  torn,  when 
were  mangled  and  devoured  alive  by  wild  beasts,  when  they  were  tn 
cled  fiet  amidst  the  flames  till  their  souls  rode  forth  into  h«i 
in  chariots  of  fire, — amidst  all  this,  not  one  of  them  ever  aoknowlei 
fraud  or  renounced  his  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jeaui.  Were 
not  honest?  Others  have  died  in  support  of  tbeoriei  and  opiniona 
which  their  convictions  and  passioDs  had  become  interwoven: 
died  rather  than  deny  facta  which  vera  within  the  m^iiance  of  I 
senses.  Could  any  man,  however  firm  and  dauntless,  under  the  cin 
stances,  go  through  the  trials  they  bore,  without  fr  feeling  of  truth 
of  Ood  ia  support  him  r 

These  remarks  are  particularly  forcible  in  connection  with  the  ci 
of  Paul.  Endowed  with  brilliant  talents,  learned,  living  at  the  time 
place,  he  must  have  been  able  to  form  »  reliable  opinion.  Ajtd 
while  all  the  motives  that  commonly  actuate  men — loud-anouthed 
eistency,  fame,  wealth,  pride,  pleasare,  the  rooted  force  of  inveti 
prejudices — all  were  beckoning  to  him  from  the  temples  and  polao 
the  Pharisaio  establishment,  he  spumed  the  glowing  visions  of  his 
bition  and  dashed  to  earth  the  bright  dreams  of  his  youth.  lie  nu 
himself  among  the  Christians,— -the  feeble,  despised,  persecuted  C 
tians ;  and,  after  having  suffered  every  thing  humanity  could  bear,  ha 
preached  the  resurrection  everywh^^  with  unflinching  power,  be 
at  last  crucified,  or  beheaded,  by  Nero;  and  there,  expiring  among 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  he  gave  the  resistless  testimony  of  bis  death  U 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  gasping,  as  it  were,  with  his  last  breath,  "■. 
true."  Granting  the  honesty  of  these  men,  we  emiUnot  have  any  gr* 
proof  of  it  than  vre  have  now. 

But  dishone.ity  in  this  matter  was  not  merely  untrue ;  it  was  also 
possible.  If  fraud  is  admitted,  a  conspiracy  most  have  been  foi 
Among  the  witneeses.    But  that  a  MHuptraoy'of  such  a  character  sh 
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have  been  .entered,  into, by.  sinch  men  is.  in  itself  inoredible,  .in  the  outset*. 
And  then,  if. it  had  been  entered  into,  it  must  infallibly  have  broken 
thvottght  been  found  out,  or  .been  betrayed,  in -Xhe  course  of  the  disas- 
ters, perils,  ierrible;  trials,  to  which  it  and  itsi  fabricators  .were  afterwards 
exposed.  •  Prove. thafc  a  body  of  from  twelve  to  five  hui^dred  men  could 
form  .a  .plan-  to  palm:  off:  a  :gro84  falsehood, upon  the  world,  and  could 
then  adhere  to  it  unfalteringly  through  the  severest  disappointments, 
dangers,  sufferings,  differences  of  opinion,  dissension  of  feeling  and 
action,  without  retiring  from  the  undertaking,  letting  out  the  secret,  or 
betraying  .eaoh  other  in  a  single  instance  in  the  course  of  yeara,~Tprove 
this,  and.yoaprenre  that  men  may  do  and  dare,  d^ny.and4u^er,,not  only 
without  .motives,  but  in*  direct,  opposition  to  their  du.ty>  interest^  desire^ 
prejudice,  and.  passion.  The  disciples  could  not  have  pretended  the 
resurrection  fKon  sensitiveness  to  tbe^  probable  charge  that  they  had  been 
miserably  deceived ;  for  they  did  not  unders^nd  their  Master  to  predict 
any  ^uoh  events  nor  had  tb^  the  slightest  expectation  of  it.  They  could 
not  have  pretended  it  for  the  sake  of  establishing  and.  giyilig  authority 
to  the  good. precepts  and  doctrines  Jesus  taught;  because  such  a  course 
would,  have  been  in  the  pliunest  antagonism  to  allthose  principles  themr 
eelvesy  and  because,  too,  they  must  have  known  both  the  utter  wicked? 
nesB  and. the,  desperate  hazards  and  forlornness  of  such  an  attempt  to 
^ve  a  fictitious  sanction  to  moral  truths.  In  such  an  enterprise  there 
was  before  thera  Aot  the  faintest  probability  of  ^ven  the  slightest  success. 
Every  selfish  motive  would  tend  to  deter  them;  for  poverty,  hatred, 
disgrace, '  stripes*  imprisonment,  oontempt,  and  death  stared  in  their 
faces  from  the  fimt  step  that  way.  Dishonesty,  deliberate  fraud,. then, 
in  this  matter,  was  not  merely  untrue,  but  was  impossible.  The  con- 
elasionfroin  the  whole  view  is,  therefore,  the  conviction  that  the  evidence 
of- the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is.  worthy  of  credence. 

There  are  three. considerations,  further,*  worthy  of  notice  in  estimating 
4he  strength!  of  the  historic  argument  for  the  resurrection.    First,  the 
oonduot  of  >the  Savior  himself  in  relation  .to  the  subject. .  The  charge  of 
•unbalanced  enthusiasm  is  inconsistent  \yith  the  whole  character  and  life 
of  Jesus  |. but  suppose  ou'  this  point  h^  was  an. enthusiast,  and  really  be- 
lieved that  three  days  after  his  death  he  would  rise  again.    In  that  case, 
would'  not  his  mind  have  dwelt  upon  the>  wonderful  anticipated  phe- 
•nomcnon?    Would  not  his  whole  soul  have  been  wrapped  up  in  it,  and 
Ins  speech  have,  been  almost  incessantly,  about  itt.  Yet.  he  spoke  of  it 
only  three  or  four  times,  and  then  with  obscurity.     Again:  suppose  he 
WM  an  impostor.    An  impostor  would  hardly  have  risked  his  reputa- 
tioii  voluntarily  on  what  he  knew  could  never  take  place.  .  Had  he  done 
80,  his  only  reliance  must  have  been,  upon  the  credulous  enthusiasm  of 
his  followers^    He  would  then  have  made  it  the  chief  topic,  would  have 
striven  strenuously  to  make  it  a  living  and  intense  hope,  an  immovable, 
all-controlling  faith,  concentrating  on  it  their  desires  and  expectations, 
heart  and  soul.    But  he  really  did  not  do  this  at  all. ,  He  did  not  even 
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make  them  undcrstnnd  wliat  bis  vaticinations  of  the  resQnection  Ui 
And  when  they  saw  his  untenanted  hody  hanging  on  the  cross, 
slunk  away  in  confusion  and  despair.  Admit,  again,  that  Christ 
enthusiast,  or  impostor,  or  botli:  these  qualities  exist  not  in  the  g 
Here  was  their  end.  They  could  neither  raise  him  from  the  dea< 
move  him  from  the  tomb.  No  considerations  in  any  way  connected 
Christ  himself,  therefore,  can  account  for  the  occurrences  that  succe 
his  death. 

Secondly,  if  the  resurrection  did  not  take  place,  what  became  of 
Savior's  body  f  We  have  already  given  rcascins  why  the  disciples  c 
not  have  falsely  pretended  the  resurrection.  It  is  also  impossible 
they  obtained,  or  surreptitiously  disposed  of,  the  dead  and  interred  b 
because  it  was  in -a  tdtaib  of  rock  securely  sealed  against  them, 
watched  by  a  guai'd  which  they  could  neither  bribe  nor  overpo 
because  they  were  too  much  disheartened  and  alarmed  to  try  to  ge 
because  they  could  not  possibly  want  it, — since  they  expected  a  temj 
Messiah,  and  had  no  hope  of  a  resurrection  like  that  which  they 
began  proclaiming  to  the  world.  And  as  for  (he  story  told  by  thewi 
or  rather  by  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  it  has  not  consist 
enough  to  hold  together.  Its  foolish  unlikelihood  has  always 
transparent.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  fresh  guards  w 
slumber  at  a  post  where  the  penalty  of  slumbering  was  death.  An 
one  or  two  did  sleep,  it  is  absurd  to  think  all  would  do  so.  Besidt 
they  slept,  how  knew  they  what  transpired  in  the  mean  time!  C 
they  have  dreamed  it  t  Dreams  are  not  lakea  in  legal  depositions ; 
furthermore,  it  would  be  on  astounding,  gratuitous  miracle  if  the; 
dreamed  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

Finally,  a  powerful  collateral  argument  in  proof  of  the  re»nrre< 
of  Christ  is  furnished  by  the  conduct  of  the  Jews.  It  might  seem 
if  theguards  told  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees,  of  the  mtn 
which  occurred  at  the  sepulchre,  they  must  immediately  have  beli< 
and  proclaimed  their  belief  in  the  Heesiahship  and  resurrection  of 
crucified  Savior.  But  tliey  had  previously  remained  invulnerable  i 
cogent  proof  as  this  would  afford.  They  had  acknowledged  the  min 
wrought  by  him  when  he  was  alive,  but  attributed  them — even  his  w 
of  beneficence— to  demoniacal  power.  They  said,  "Hecastethout  d< 
by  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils."  So  they  acted  in 
present  case,  and,  notwithstandmg  the  peerless  miracle  related  by 
sentinels,  still  persisted  in  their  alienation  from  the  Christian  C 
Their  intensely-cherished  preconceptions  respecting  the  Messiah,  I 
persecution  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the  glaring  inconsistency  of 
teachings  and  experience  with  roost  that  they  expected, — these  tl 
compelled  their  incredulity  to  every  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of 
contemned  and  murdered  Naiarene,  For,  if  they  admitted  the  faci 
which  such  proof  was  based,  they  woald  misinterpret  them  and  deny 
inferences  justly  drawn  from  them.    This  was  plainly  the  caw.     It 
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be  affijrmed  that  the  Jews  believed  the  resurrection » because  they  took  no 
&ir  measures  to  disprove  it,  but  threatened  those  who  declared  it.  Since 
they  had  every  inducement  to  demonstrate  its  falsity,  and  might,  it 
seems,  have  done  so  had  it  been  false,  and  yet  never  made  the  feeblest 
effort  to  unmask  the  alleged  fraud,  we  must  suspect  that  they  were 
themselves  secretly  convinced.of  its  truth,  but  dared  not  let  it  be  known, 
for  fear  it  would  prevail,  become  mighty  in  the  earth,  and  push  them 
from  their  seats.  In  the  rage  and  blindness  of  their  prejudices,  they 
cried,  *'  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children !"  And  from  that  gene- 
ration to  our  own,  their  history  has  afforded  a  living  proof  of  the  historic 
truth  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  stability  of  its  chief  corner-stone, — the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  The  triumphal  progress  of  Christianity  from 
conquering  to  conquering,  together  with  the  baffled  plans  and  complete 
subjection  of  the  Jews,  show  that  their  providential  preparatory  mission 
has  been  fulfilled.  If  God  is  in  history,  guiding  the^oral  drift  of  human 
affikirs,  then  the  dazzling  success  of  the  proclamation  of  the  risen  Re* 
deemer  is  the  Divine  seal  upon  the  truth  of  his  mission-  and  the  reality 
of  his  apotheosis.  Planting  himself  on  this  ground,  surrounding  him- 
self with  these  evidences,  the  reverential  Christian  will — at  least  for  a 
long  time  to  come-— cling  firmly  to  the  accepted  fact  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  regardless  of  whatever  misgivings  and  perplexities  may  trouble 
the  mind  of  the  iconoclastic  and  critical  truth-seeker. 

The  Christian  Scriptures,  assuming  the  resurrectioa  of  Christ  as  a  fact, 
describe  it  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Luke  reports  from  the  risen 
Savior  the  words,  "  0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  pro- 
phets have  spoken  I  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and 
to  enter  into  his  glory  V  *'  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behooved 
Christ  to  suffer,  and'  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day.''  'Peter 
declares  that  the  patriarch  David  before  '*  spake  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ."  A,nd  Paul  also  affirms,  "That  the  promise  which  was  made 
unto  the  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in 
that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again."  One  can  scarcely  hesitate  in 
deciding  the  meaning  of  these  words  as  they  were  used  by  the  apostles. 
The  unanimous  opinion  and  interpretation  of  the  Christians  of  the  first 
ceitturies,  and  of  all  the  Church-Fathers,  leave  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
it  was  believed  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  repeatedly  foretold  in 
the  Old  Testament,  expected  by  the  prophets,  and  fulfilled  in  the  event 
as  a  seal  of  the  inspired  prophecy.  Furthermore,  Jesus  himself  re- 
peatedly prophesied  his  own  resurrection  from  the  dead, — ^though  his 
disciples  did  not  understand  his  meaning  until  the  event  put  a  clear 
comment  on  the  words.  He  charged  those  who  saw  his  transfiguration 
on  the  mount,  **  Tell  it  t^  no  man  until  the  Son  of  Man'  be  risen  again 
from  the  dead."  The  chief  priests  told  Pilate  that  they  remembered 
that  Jesus  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  **  After  three  days  I  will  rise 
again."  Standing  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  Jesus  said  once,  "  Destroy 
tins  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."    ''  When,  therefore,  he 
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WM  risen  from  th»  dead,  hu  disciples  remembered  ihat  be  had  said' 
initO'  them;"  and-  then  thejr  understood'  that  "he  had  spoken  of 
temple  of  his  body/'  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  K«v  Testam 
repree^its  tbe  resurrection  of 'Christ  'M  the  fulfilment  aT  prophet 
those  prophedes  having  been'  bo  exponnded  by  him. 

Thare  are  few  problenis  prevented  to  the  candid  Christian  Bch' 
of  to-day  mor«' perplexing  Chan  tfce  one  invofred  in  the  subject  of  ti 
prophecies.  Paul  declares  to  King  Agrippu;  "I  aay  none  other  th: 
than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Hoses  did  say  shoidd  oome:  i 
Christ  ehonld  suilbr,  and  that  kt  ihould  le  ike  Jird  that  iheald  rkt  fivn 
dead  and  should  show  light  unto  the  Gentiles."  It  is  vun  tO  attemf 
disguise  the  faot  that  the  ingenuous  stndent  «annot  find  these  prophe 
in  ths  Old-Testament  as  we  now  have  it.  He  will  search-it  throng 
vadn,  unless  his  eyes  oreate  what  they  see.  Let  any  man  endeavo 
discover  a  passage  in  the  Hebrew  Bcriptnres  which,  taken  with  its  ' 
text,  can  foirly  bear  such  a  sense.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  TaKd 
dence  of  any  kind  to  support  the  merely  traditional  notions  on  this 
-Jeot;  The  only  way  of  discerning  predictions  of  a  death,  descent. 
«soent,  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  is  bytheapp 
tion  of  Cabalistic  methods  of  interpretation,  theories  of  occult  ty 
douUle  senses, — methods  whioh  'now  are  not  tolerable  to  nitelligent  n 
That  Rabbinical  interpretation  -which  made  the  story  of  Ishmael 
Isaoo,  the  two  children  borne  to>  Abraham'by  Hagar  and  Sarah,  tin 
gory  refeiTing  to  the  two  covenants  o{  •Judaism  and  Christiuiity,-c< 
easily  extract  any  desired  meaning  from-  any  given  test.  Bearin 
mind  the  prevalence  of  this  kind  <of  exegesis  among  the  Jews,  and 
membering  also'  that  they  possessed  in  the  times  of  Jesus  a  vast-): 
of  oral  law,  to  which  they  attributed  aa  great- authority  as  to'thrwrit 
there  are  two  possible  ways  of  honestly  meeting  the  dtSeulty  befbn 
First:  in  God's  counsels  it  waa  determined  that  a  Uesaiah  diould  a 
wards  arise  among  the  Jews.  The  revealed  hope  of  this  stirred  the 
phets  and  the  popular  heart.  It  became  variously  and  vkguely  binte 
their  writings;  still  more  variously  and  copiously  unfolded  in  thrir  ti 
tioDs'.'  The  conception  of  him  grtkdually  took  form;  and  they  heg« 
look  fcH"B  warrior-prophet,  a  national  deliverer,  a  theocratio  king.  J< 
l>eing  the  true  Heesiah,  thongfa-  a  \»y  different  person^*  from  the 
meant  by  the  writers  and  -understimd  by  the  people,  yet  being 
Hessiah' foreordained  by  Ood,  applied  these.  Keaeianie  passages  to  I 
aalf,  and  explained  them  acoording  to  his  exparienoe  and  fal^, 
-will .  satisfactorily  clear  up  the  application  Of  some  text».  And  at 
may  be  truly  explained  as  poetical  illustrations,  rhetorical  aocomm 
tions, — as  when  he  applies  to  Judasj  at  the  Last^SnppeP,  the  Words  of 
Psalm,  "  He  drat  «aleth  with  me  lifleth  up  his  heel  against  me ;" 
when  be  refers  to  Jonah'-s  tarry  in  'the  whale's  helly  as  a  symbol  of 
own  destined  stay  beneath  the  gvare  for  a  similar- length  of  timoi 
secondly,  we  m*f 'conclude  that  the  prophecies  under  oonsidera 
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referred  to  in  tbe  New  Testament,  were  not  deriv^  from  any  sacred 
documents  now  in  our  poesessioni  but  either  from  perished  writings,  or 
from  oval  sources,  whioh  we  know  were  abundant  then.  Justin  Martyr 
aaya  th^re  was  formerly  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  to  this  effect  >—-**  The  Lord 
remembered  the  dead  who  were  sleeping  in  the  earth,  and  went  down  to 
them  to  preach  saltation  to  them."^  ^  There  were  floating  in  the  Jewish 
mind,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  at  least  some  fragmentary  traditions,  yague 
expectationfi,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  die,  descend  to  Sheol,  rescue  some 
of  the  captives,  and  triumphantiy  atioend.  It  is  true,  this  statement  is 
denied  by  some;  but  the  weight  of  critical  authorities  seems  to  us  to  pre- 
ponderate in  its  i&mrot,  and  the. intrinsic  historical  probabilities  leave 
hardly  a  doubt  of  it  in  our.  own  minda.^'  NoW)  three  idtemativeB  are 
offered  us.  Either  Jesus  interpreted  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Prophets,  on  the  Rabbinical  ground. of  a  double  sense,  with  mystic  ap- 
plications; or  he  accepted  the  prophecies  referred  to,  from  oral,  tradi- 
tions, held  by -his  countrymen;. -or  the  apostles  misunderstood,  and  in 
-consequence  psjrtially  misreported,  him.  All  we  can  positively  say  is 
that  these  predse  prediotions-  are  plainly  not  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
andoohtedly  were  in  the  oral,  law^  and  were  certainly  received  by  the 
apostles  as  authoritative. 

:Co»linuing  our.  inquiry  into  the  apostolic  view  of  the  resurrect^n  of 
Ohriat,  we  shall  peroeiva  that  it  is  most  prominently  set  forth  as  the 
certifieate  of  our.  redemption  from  the  kingdom  of  death  to  the  same 
glorious  desUny  which  awaited  him  upon  lus  ascension  into  heaven. 
The  apostles  regarded  his  resurrection  c^  a  supernatural  seal  set  on  his 
Hussion^  warranting  his  claims  as  an  inspired  deliverer  and  teacher. 
Thereby,  they  thought^  God  openly  sanctioned  and  confirmed  his  pro- 
xnises.  Thereby,  they  eonsidared,  was  shown  to  men  Chad's  blessed  grace, 
freely  forgiving  thw  sins,  and  seeing  to  them,  by  this  pledge,  a  de- 
Hverance  from  the  doom  of  sin  as.  he  had .  risen  from  ity  and  an  accept- 
ance ia  a.-  heavenly  immortality  as  he  had  ascended  to  it.  The  resur^ 
TBetian  of  Christy- th&n,  and  not  his.  deaths  was  to  them  the  point  of  vital 
interest^  the  hii^e-  en  which  all  hung.  Does  nqt  the  record  plainly  show 
this  to  an  impartial  reader?  Wherever  the  apostles  preach,  whenever 
.tiiey  writer  they  appeal  not  to  the  death,  o^  a  veiled  Deity,  but  to  the 
•rcfioTsatfum.'Of  an  aj^oinibed  -meesenger;  not, to  a  vicarious. atonement  or 
purchase  effected  by  the  mortal  sufferings  of  Jesus«  but  to  the  confirma- 
tion: of  the/good  tidings  he  brought^  afforded  by  the  Father's  raising  him 
from  .the  dead.  "  Whereof  he  hathgiv^Mi  assurance  unto  all,  in  that  he 
liath  jraised  him  from  the  deadi"  Paul  proclaimed  on  Mars  Hill.  In  the 
disoaurses.  of  the  apostles  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  we  find  that, 
whea  .they,  preached  the  new  veligion.to  new  audiences,  the  great  doctrine 
ia  all  cases  set  forth  as  fundamental  and  absorbing  is  the  resurrection ; 
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not  BD  atoning  death,  but'  a  jiutifying  Teeurrection.  "He  died  fen 
■inB,  and  rose  for  our  justification."  Some  of  the  Athenians  thought 
"  a  aetter-forth  of  two  strange  gods,  Jesus  and  Begurrection."  And  ^ 
they  desire  to  characteriie  Christ,  the  distinguishing  culminating  pi 
which  they  invariably  select  shows  on  what  their  minds  rested  as  of 
import :  they  describe  him  as  the  one  "  whom  God  hath  raised  fron 
dead."  "  If  we  believe  that  Jeaus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  i 
also  which  steep  in  Jesus  will  Ood  bring  with  him."  "  That  ye  may  I 
what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  God's  power  toward  ub  who  be] 
according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power  which  he  wrougl 
Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead  and  set  him  at  his  own 
hand  in  heaven."  It  is  plain  here  that  the  dying  of  Christ  is  regi 
merelyaa  preliminary  to  his  rising,  and  that  his  reeurrection  and  enti 
into  heaven  are  received  ae  an  assurance  that  faithful  disciples,  too, 
obtain  admission  into  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

The  Colvinistic  doctrine  is  that  the  unutterable  vicarious  agoniee  c 
death  of  Christ  placated  the  wrath  of  God,  aalisfied  hia  justice,  and 
■omed  the  souls  of  the  elect  &om  the  tortures  of  belt,  and  that  his  i 
rection  was  simply  his  victorious  return  from  a  penal  conflict  witl 
powers  of  Satan.  The  Unitarian  doctrine  is  that  the  violent  deal 
Christ  was  an  espreeaion  of  self-sacrificing  love,  to  exert  a  moral  pow 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  his  resurrection  was  a  miraculous  pro 
the  authority  and  truth  of  bis  teachings,  a  demonstration  of  bt 
immortality.  We  maintain  thai  neither  of  these  views  fully  con 
the  true  representation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  artificial  horn 
the  former  cannot  be  forced  into  nor  wrung  out  of  the  written  w< 
while  the  natural  simplicity  and  roeogemess  of  the  latter  cann< 
made  to  fill  up  the  written  words  with  adequate  significance.  Thi 
a  medium  doctrine,  based  on  the  conceptions  prevalent  at  the  tim< 
Christian  system  was  constructed  and  written ;  a  doctrine  which  eq 
avoids  the  credulous  excess  of  the  Calvinistio  interpretation  and 
skeptical  poverty  of  the  Unitarian  ;  a  doctrine  which  fully  explain 
the  relevant  language  of  the  New  Testament  without  violence ;  a  doc 
which,  for  our  own  part,  we  feel  sure  accurately  represents  the 
meant  to  be, conveyed  by  the  Scripture  authors.  We  will  state  it, 
then  quote,  for  its  illustration  and  for  their  own  explanation,  the 
cipol  texts  relating  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

On  account  of  sin,  which  hod  alienated  man  from  God  and  nnl 
him  for  heaven,  he  was  condemned  after  death  to  descend  as  a  di 
bodied  soul  into  the  dark  kingdom  of  the  grave, — the  under-world. 
that  cheerless  realm  of  helpless  shades  and  stillness  all  departed  hu 
spirits  were  prisoners,  and  must  be,  until  the  advent  of  the  Uessioh,  \ 
they,  or  a  part  of  them,  should  rise.  This  was  the  Jewish  belief, 
the  apostles  were  Jews,  who  had  the  ideas  of  their  countrymen,  to  wi 
upon  becoming  Christians,  they  added  the  new  conceptions  forme 
their  minds  by  the  teachings,  character,  deeds,  death,  resurrecUo 
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Christ,  mixed  with  their  own  meditations  and  experience.  Accepting,  with 
these  previous  notions,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  fact  and  a  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy,  they  immediately  supposed  that  his  triumphant  exit 
from  the  prison  of  the  dead  and  return  to  heaven  were  the  prefiguration 
of  the  similar  deliverance  of  others  and  their  entrance  into  heaven. 
They  considered  him  as  **  the  first-born  from  the  dead,"  *'  the  first-fruits 
of  the  dead."  They  emphatically  chai*acterize  his  return  to  life  as  a 
*'  resurrection  out  from  among  the  dead,"  avaoTaatq  en  vexpuv,  plainly  im- 
plying that  the  rest  of  the  dead  still  remained  below.*  They  received 
his  experience  in  ^is  respect  as  the  revealing  type  of  that  which  was 
awaiting  his  followers.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  separate  existence  of  the 
Boul,  the  restoration  of  the  widow's  son  by  El^ah,  or  the  resurrection  of 
LazaroSy  logically  implies  all  that  is  implied  in  the  mere  resurrection  of 
Christ.  But  certain  notions  of  localities,  of  a  redemptive  ascent,  and  an 
opening  of  heaven  for  the  redeemed  spirits  of  men  to  ascend  thither, 
were  associated  exclusively  with  the  last.  When,  through  the  will  of 
Ood,  Christ  rose,  'Hhen  first  humanity  triumphant  passed  the  crystal 
ports  of  light,  and  seized  eternal  youth  I"  Their  view  was  not  that  Christ 
effected  all  this  by  means  of  his  own ;  but  that  the  free  grace  of  God  de- 
creed it,  and  that  Christ  came  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution.  "God, 
.for  his  great  love  to  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  has  quickened 
us  together  with  Christ."  This  was  effected  as  in  dramatic  show :  Christ 
died; — which  was  suffering. the  fate  of  a  sinner ;  he  went  in  spirit  to  the 
subterranean  abode  of  spirits, — ^which  was  bearing  the  penalty  of  sin ;  he 
rose  again, — which  was  showing  the  penalty  of  sin  removed  by  Divine 
forgiveness ;  he  ascended  into  heaven, — ^which  was  revealing  the  way  for 
our  ascent  thrown  open.  Siich  is  the  general  scope  of  thought  in  close 
and  vital  connection  with  which  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
stands.  We  shall  spare  enlarging  on  thosse  parts  of  it  which  have  been 
sufficiently  proved  and  illustrated  in  preceding  chapters,  and  confine  our 
attention  as  much  as  may  be  to  those  portions  which  have  direct  rela- 
tions with  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is  our  object,  then,  to  show — 
what  we  think  will  plainly  appear  in  the  light  of  the  above  general  state- 
ment— ^that,  to  the  New  Testament  writers,  the  resurrection,  and  not  the 
death,  of  Christ  is  the  fact  of  central  moment,  is  the  assuring  seal  of  our 
forgiveness,  reconciliation,  and  heavenly  adoption.  They  saw  two  anti- 
thetical starting-points  in  the  history  of  mankind:  a  career  of  ruin, 
beginning  with  condemned  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden  at  the  foot  of 
the  forbidden  tree,  dragging  a  fleshly  race  down  into  Sheol ;  a  career  of 
remedy,  beginning  with  victorious  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Joseph  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rent  sepulchre,  guiding  a  spiritual  race  up  into  heaven. 

The  Savior  himself  is  reported  as  saying,  "  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I 
may  take  it  again :"  the  dying  was  not  for  the  sake  of  substitutional 
suffering,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  resurrection.     **  Except  a  corn  of  wheat 

•  Wood,  The  Lut  Things,  pp.  34-44. 
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die.  it  abideth  alone;  but,  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  muoli.fhiit.'' 
worolkB  when  she  is  in  tr&vall  hath  Borroir ;  but  bb  soon  aa  she  is  deliv 
of  the  child  she  remembereth  no  more  the  uiguish,  for  joy.  that  a  nt 
bom  into  the  world.''  The  context  hare. shows  the  Sarior's  meanii 
ba  that  the  «roe  of  bis  death  would  soon  be  lost  in  the  weal  <d 
resurrection.  The  death  was  merely  the  .neceesarjr  anteoedent  to 
significant  reeurrectioi).  "Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father. of  pur  ^ 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  aooording  to  ht»  abundant  mercy,  hath  begott« 
again  onto  a  living  hope  by  tbe  resurrection  of  Jesus  Cbhst  from 
dead. unto  an  inheritanoe,  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadelli 
away,  reserved  in  heaven  f«p  you  who  are  kept  l^  ths'  p«nrer  of 
through  faith  unto. solvation  ready  to  be  revealed."  "Him  liath 
raised  on  high  by  his  right  hand,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  for 
ness  of  sins,"  How  clear  it  is  heK  that  not  the  vicarious  death  of  C 
buys  off  sinners,  but  his  resurrection  shows  sins  to  be  freely  fbrgi 
the  penalty  remitted  I  "  Remember  that  Jssus  Christ  vraa  rsirari  ; 
-the  dead,  according  to  my  papel:  therefore  I  endure  all  thihgS'  foi 
elect's  sake,  that  they  may  obtain  tbe  salvation  which  is  iD-Cbrist  J 
with  eternal  glory."  "Be  it  known  untoyon,  therefore,- men,  bret) 
that  through  Him  whom  Qod  raised  again  is  preached  unto  you'tht 
givenees  of  sins.''  The  pass^S'  in  tlie-Gpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ti 
chapter,  from  the  twen^-third  vene  to  the  twenty-eeventh,  ntost  em 
ticalty  connects  the  annulling  of  sin  through  the  saoriflce  of  Christ 
his  Bseended  appearanoe  in  heaven.  "  Jeeus  who  was  delivered  foi 
offences  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justifioation  i".  that  is,  Jesus 
because  be  hod  entered  the  condition  of  sinful  humanity,  the  penall 
which  nas  death ;  he  was  raised  to  show  thatGodhad  forgiven  tts  ooi 
■and  would  receive  ua  to  heaven  insteadof  banishing  as  to  thennder-w 
"  If  thou  ahalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Iiord  JesuB^  and  ahalt  be 
in  tbine  heart  that  God  halh  raised  him  from  the  dead,  tliou  ehn 
eaved."  Belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  here  undeniably  i 
-the  great  condition  of  salvation.  No  teat.oan  be  fbund  in  which  fa 
-in  tbe  death,  or  blood,' or  atoning  >  merits,  of  Christ  is.  msda  Uiat 
ditionj  And  yet  nine-tenths  of  Christiendom  by'their  creeds  are  tc 
proclaiming,' "  Belisva  in  thevtearioos  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  thouu 
ba  saved;  believe  not  in  them,  and  thou  sludt  be  damned  I"  .xQed 
both  raised  up  tbe  Lord  and  will  also  raise  up  us."  "If  C3)ristb< 
raised,  jrour  laitb  is  vain :  ye  ore  yet. in  your  sine."  Thia  text  oaasi 
explained  upon  the  common  Calvinistia  or^Unitariao  theeries.  Wlx 
Christ  was  risen  or  not  mode  no  diffeience  in  thetf-juatifiaUian  b> 
Qod  if  his  death  had  atoned  for  theni/'-made  no  difibrenoe  in  thc*r-n 
condition,  which  was  -as  it  was ;  but  if  Christ  had  not  risen,  then 
ware  mistaken  in  supposing  that  heaven  had  been  opened -fortheii*: 
were  yet  held  in  tbe  necessity  of.  descending  to  the  unden-world 
penalty  of  their  sins.  The  careful  reader  will  observe  that,  in  i 
places  in  tbe  Scriptures  where  a  burden  and  stress  of  importanoe  i 
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laid  upon  the  death  of  Chi  ist,- there  immediateljr  follows  a  refereoce  .to  his 
resurrection,  showing-  that  the  dying  is  only  referred  to  m  the  preparar 
tory  step  to  the-  rising,  the  resurrection  being  the  essential  ithing.  **  The 
Apostle  Taul  scarcely  speaks  of  the  death  of  the  Savior  exoept  in  con- 
nection with  his  resurrection/'  Bleek  says,  in  hi&  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  "  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea,  'rather^  that-  is  risen 
again  and  is  now  art  the  right  hand  of  God."  ^  If  we  believe  that  Jesus 
died  and  rose  again/'  ^'  To  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose  and  lived 
again."  "  He  died  for  them  and  rose  agaiuv"  We  confidently  avow, 
therefore,  that  the  Ohristian  Scriptures  concentrate  the  most  essential 
significance  and  value  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  in  his  resurneotioni  dor 
scribing  It  as  the  IMvine  seal  of  his  elaims,  the  visible  proof  and  pledge 
of  our  redemption,  by  God's  freely-forgiving  grace,  from  the  fatal  bondage 
of  death's  sepulchral  domain  to  the  blessed  splendors  of  heaven's  im* 
mortal  life. 

There  remain  a  class  of  passages  to'  be  particularly  noticed,  in  whioh 
an  extraordinary  emphasis  seems  to  be  laid  on  Christ's  sufferings,  Christ'a 
blood,  Christ's  death,-^three-  phrases  that  mean  virtually  the  same  thing 
and  are  used  interchangeably.  The  peculiar  prominence  givsen  to  the 
idea  of  the  sadrifice  of  Christ  in  the  instances  now  referred  to  is  «ich  as 
might  lead  one  ioo  suppose  that  some  mysterious  efficacy  was  meant.to  be 
attributed  to  it.  But  we  think  an  accurate  examination  of  the  <sulject 
will  show  that  these  texts  are  really*  in  full*  harmony  with  the  view  we 
have  been  maintaining.  Admitting  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  wa^ 
the  sole  circumstance  of  ultimate  meaning  and  importance,. stilly  bis 
violent  and  painful  death  would  naturally  be  spoken  of  as  often  and 
strongly  as  it  is,  for  two  reasons.-  First,  the  chief  ground  of  wonder  an4 
claim  for  gratitude  to  him  was  that  he  should  hava  left  his  pre*exbtenjt 
state  of  undisturbed  bliss  and  glory,  and  submitted  to  such  humiliation 
and  anguish  for  others,  for  sinners.  Scfeondly,  it  was  the  prerequisite  to 
his  resurrection, — ^the  same,  in  effect,- with  it,  since  the  former  must  lead 
to  the  latter ;  for,  as  the  foremost  apostle  said,  "  It  was  not  possible  that 
he  should  be  holden  in  death."  • 

The  apostolical  writers  do  not  speak  of  salvation  by  the  bhod  of  Christ 
any  mo^e  plainly  than  they^do  of  salvation  by  the  mane  of  Christ,  salva- 
tion by  gmc^,  and  salvation  by  faUh,  If  at  one  tame  they  identify  him 
with  the  sacrificial  "  lamb,"  at  another  time  they  aa  distinctively  identify 
him  With  the  ''highJ-priest  offering  himself/^  and  again  with  "the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,"  and  again  with  '*the  mediator  of  the  new  «ov^ 
nant,"  and  again  with  'Hhe  second  Adam;"-  These  are  all. figures  of 
speech,  and,  taken  superficially,  they  determine  nothing  aa  to  doctrine. 
The  propriety  and  the  genuine  oharaeter  and  force  of  the  .metaphor  are 
in  each  case  to  be  carefully  sought  with  the  lights  of  Xeamiag  and  und^r 
the  guidance  of  a  docile  candor.  The  thoughts  that,  in  consequence  of 
transmitted  sin,  all  departed  souls  of  men  were  confined  in  the  under^ 
world,  that  Christ,  to  carry  out  and  revealingly  exemplify  the  free  grace 
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of  the  Father,  came  into  the  worli),  died  a  cruel  death,  descended  t 
prison-world  of  the  dead,  declared  there  the  glad  tidings,  rose  tl 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  the  forerunner  of  the  ransomed  hoat«  t 
low, — tliese  thoughts  enable  us  to  espl^u,  in  a  natural,  forcible, 
satisfactory  manner,  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  New  Teatame: 
regard  to  the  death  of  Christ,  without  having  recourse  to  the  arbi 
conceptions  and  mystical  horror  usually  associated  with  it  now. 
instance,  consider  the  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  ti 
Ephesians,  from  the  eleventh  verse  to  the  nineteenth.  The  vriter 
says  that  "  the  OentilM,  who  formerly  were  far  off,  strangerE  from 
covenants  of  promise,  are  now  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ." 
language  he  clearly  explains  as  meaning  that  through  the  death 
resurrection  of  Christ  "  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews 
Gentiles  was  broken  down"  and  a  oniveraal  religion  inaugurated, 
from  alt  invidious  distinctions  and  carnal  ordinances.  In  bis  b< 
death  and  spiritud  ascension  the  Jewish  ritual  law  was  absltahed 
the  world-wide  moral  law  alone  installed.  From  his  spirit,  rising 
heaven,  all  national  peculiarities  fell  away,  and  through  him  Jews 
Gentiles  both  bad  access,  by  communion  with  bis  ascended  and  co! 
politan  soul,  unto  the  Father.  A  careful  study  of  all  the  passage 
the  New  Testament  which  speak  of  Christ  as  delivering  men  from 
wrath  of  Ood  will  lead,  it  seems  to  us,  almost  every  unpr^udiced  pe 
to  agree  with  one  of  the  ablest  German  critics,  who  says  that "  the  t 
nical  phrase  'wrath  of  God'  here  means,  historically,  banisbm«n 
souls  into  the  under-world,  and  that  the  &ct  of  Christ's  triumph 
ascent  was  a  precious  pledge  showing  to  the  Christians  that  they 
should  ascend  to  eternal  life  in  heaven."'  The  doctrine  of  the  des 
of  Christ  among  the  dead  and  of  his  redemptive  miuion  there  ha 
late  wellnigh  faded  from  notice ;  hut  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  the 
dence  of  its  universal  reception  and  unparalleled  importance  in 
Christian  Giurch  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  presented  in  overwheln 
quantity  and  irresistible  array,  let  him  read  the  learned  work  devote 
this  subject  recently  published  in  Germany.'  He  can  hardly  peruse 
work  and  follow  up  its  references  without  seeing  that,  almost  wit] 
an  exccptinn,  from  the  days  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  those  of  Martin  Lul 
it  has  l)een  held  that  "  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  the 
poles  between  which,"  as  GUder  says,  "  his  descent  into  the  under-w 
lies."  The  phrase  "  blood  of  Christ"  is  often  used  in  Scripture  in  a  [ 
nant  sense,  including  the  force  of  meaning  that  would  be  expresses 
his  death,  de.'^ent,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  with  all  their  cone 
tants.  As  a  specimen  of  innumerable  passages  of  like  import  w! 
might  be  cited,  we  will  quote  a  single  expression  from  Epiphanius,  si 
ing  that  the  orthodox  teachers  in  the  fourth  century  attributed  redt 
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ing  efficacy  to  Christ's  resurrection  rather  than  to  his  death.  '*  As  the 
pelican  restores  its  dead  ofispring  by  dropping  its  own  blood  upon  their 
wounds,  so  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  dropped  his  blood  upon  Adam,  Eve, 
and  all  the  dead,  and  gave  them  life  In/  his  burial  and  rewrrectwn,*** 

It  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  laid  down  in  the  sixteenth  chapter 
of  Leviticus,  that'  on  the  great  annual  day  of  expiation  there  should  be 
two  goats  chosen  by  lot,— one  for  the  Lord  and  one  for  Azazel.  The  for- 
mer the  high-priest  was  to  slay,  and  with  his  blood  sprinkle  the  mercy- 
seat.  The  latter,  when  the  high-priest's  hands  had  been  laid  on  his  head 
and  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel  confessed  over  him,  was  to 
be  sent  into  the  wilderness  and  loosed.  The  former  goat  is  called  *'  a  sin- 
offering  for  the  people."  The  latter  is  called  '*  a  scape-goat  to  make  an 
atonement  with  the  Lord."  The  blood  of  the  sin-ofiering  could  not  have 
been  supposed  to  be  a  substitute  purchasing  the  pardon  of  men's  offences, 
because-  there  is  no  hint  of  any  such  idea  in  the  record,  and  because  it 
was  offered  to  reconcile  "  houses,"  "  tabernacles,"  "  altars,"  as  well  as  to 
reconcile  men.  It  had  simply  a  ceremonial  significance.  Such  rites  were 
common  in  many  of  the  early  religions.  They  were  not  the  efficient  cause 
of  pardon,  but  were  the  formal  condition  of  reconciliation.  And  then, 
in  regard  to  the  scape-goat,  it  was  not  sacrificed  as  an  expiation  for  sin- 
ners ;  it  merely  symbolically  carried  off  the  sins  already  freely  forgiven. 
All  these  forms  and  phrases  were  inwrought  with  the  whole  national  life 
and  religious  language  of  the  Jews.  Now,  "when  Jesus  appeared,  a  mes- 
senger from  God,  to  redeem  men  from  their  sins  and  to  promise  them 
pardon  and  heaven,  and  when  he  died  a  martyr's  death  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  mission,  how  perfectly  natural  that  this  sacrificial  imagery — ^these 
figures  of  blood,  propitiation,  sprinkling  the  mercy-seat — should  be  ap- 
plied to  him,  and  to  his  work  and  fate  I  The  burden  of  sins  forgiven  by 
Oixts  grace  in  the  old  covenant  the  scape-goat  emblematically  bore  away, 
and  the  people  went  free.  So — ^if  the  words  must  be  supposed  to  have 
an  objective  and  not  merely  a  moral  sense — ^when  the  Baptist  cried,  "  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  that  beareth  off  the  sin  of  the  world,"  his  meaning 
was  that  Jesus  was  to  bear  off  the  penalty  of  sin — ^that  is,  the  Hadean 
doom  which  God's  free  grace  had  annulled — and  open  heaven  to  the 
ranks  of  reconciled  souls.  There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  proof  that 
the  sacrifices  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  were  Divinely  ordained  as  types  pre- 
figuring the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ.  There  is  no  such  pretence  in  tha 
record,  no  such  tradition  among  the  people,  not  the  slightest  foundation 
whatever  of  any  sort  to  warrant  that  arbitrary  presumption.  All  such 
applications  of  them  are  rhetorical ;  and  their  historical  force  and  moral 
meaning  are  clearly  explicable  on  the  views  which  we  have  presented  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  but  are  most  violently  strained  and  twisted  by  the 
Calvinistio  theory  to  meet  the  severe  exigencies  of  a  theoretical  dogma. 

If  any  one,  granting  that  the  central  efficacy  of  the  mission  of  Christ, 

*  Phyilol.,  Cftp.  8 :  De  Pelecano. 
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dognokticaUy  and  objectively  considered,  Uy  in  his  desceftt  iota  I 
and  in  his  Ksunrecdon,  nmintaiiis  that  still  certain  pacsages  ii 
New  Testamrait  doaacribe  an  expiatory  effect  directly  to  his  ilea 
euch,  we  reply  that  thia  iaterpretatioii  is  quite  likely  to-be  correct. 
WB  can  eadly  trace-  the  mncepbtm  to  its  origin  beyood  tbe  pale  of  p 
tion.  It  wM  an  idea  prevalent  among  tha  Jewa  in  th«  time  of  the 
ties,  and  before,  that  death  waa  an  -  atonement  Jbr  all  sine,  and  thi 
death  of  the  righteous  atoned  far  thAsins  of  others.''  Now,  the  ap 
might  adopt  this  view  and  apply,  it  pre-eminently  to  the  case  of  C 
This  is  the  very  explanation  given  by  Origen."  De  Wette  quotes  tl 
lowing  sentence,  and  many  otiiera.of  the  same  purport,  froiD  thi 
Rind: — "Tbe  death  of  tJie  just  is  the  redemption  of  nnnera."" 
blood  of  any  righteous  man  was  a  little  atoneioent ;  (hat  of  Christ 
vast  one.  The  former  aJl'  Pn>testanta<  call  a  heaUieii  error.  So 
should  the  latter,  because  it  sprung  from  the  same  source  and  it  the 
in  principle.  If,  then,  there  are  any  goripturol  texts  which  implj 
the  mere  death  of  Oirist  hod  a  vioarions,  expiatory  efficacy,  they  a 
for  ford),  the  reflection  of  heathen  and  Jewish  errors  yet  lingering  i 
minds  of  the.  writers,  and  not>  Ifae  inspired  revelation  of  an  isolated, 
trary  aftei^xpedient  contrived  in  the  secret  counsels  of  God  and 
derfuUy  ioterpolnted  into  the  provid«iti«l  history,  of  the  world.  £ 
there  are  any  such  passages,  they  are  few  and  unimportant.  The 
mass  of  the  scriptural  language  on  this  sul^eot  is  fairly  and  full 
plained  by  the  historical  theory  whose  outlines  we  have  sketched, 
root  of  the  matter  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ  out  from  among  the 
and  his 'Bseent  into  heaven.  - 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  in  this  chapter,  or  in  the  preceding 
ters,  to  present  the  history  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  tlie  atonei 
either  in  its  intrinsic  significMioe  or  in  its  relations  to  subjective  relj 
experience.  We  have  only  sought  to  explain  it,  according  to  th 
ginal  understMiding  of  it,  ia  ita  ol^ective  relations  to  the  fste  of  m 
the  fiiture'life.  The  importance  of  the  suliject,  its  difficulty,.  aii< 
profound  prejudices  conneeted  nitU  it,  are  ao  great  as  not  only  to  ei 
but  even  to  require,  much  explanatory  repetition- to  moke  the  truth 
and  to  Tecommend'  it,  jn  many  lights,  with  various  methods,  at 
accumulated  authorities.  Those  who  wish  .to  Bee  the  whole  But)iect  ( 
atonement  treated  with  oonsummate  fulness  and  ability,  leaving  no 
to  h«  desired  trota  the  historical  point  of.  view,  -have  only  .to  reoi 
masterly  wtnk  of  Baur."  - 

In  leaving  this  part  of  ottr  subject  here,:we  would  submit  the  folk 

B  aiHInr.  OtKfatcbta  il«  nRhriilimlbiiiiu,  iblb- IL  pp- 1«T'1M. 

II  Mothrlm,  CotuBHnUrio  on  Oirbtluiij  In  Uh  FIni  Tbm  Ontmfai,  big.  tnia.  tiL 

i>Oiia>n.dgHoMaCliriMJK]ifMari>.~|i-IU.LllwJiidHtwii  BduUnmm  Ct>rlitDl>«lt  i 
■lo»  K  Morn  XwlM  dDOrt. 

u  Me  Chrtaltkhv  Lsfan  Ton  der  VtrnniDiiDK  In  Oinr  0«ctilchIUchm  BntrKklniiK  fn  dv  A 
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considerations  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  reader.  Admitting  the 
truth  of  the  common  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  why  did  Christ  dief  It 
does  not  appear  how  there  could  be  any  particular  efficacy  in  mere  death. 
The  expiation  of  sin  which  he  had  undertaken  required  only  a  certain 
amount  of  suffering.  It  did  not — as  far  as  we  can  see^  on  the  theory  of 
satisfaction  by  an  equivalent  substituted  sUfiering-^require  death.  It 
seems  as  if  local  and  physical  ideas  must  have  been  associated  with  the 
thought  of  his  death.  And  we  find  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  thus  replying  to  the  question,  Why  did  Christ  die?  "That 
through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  that 
is,  the  devil,  and  deliver  those  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage.''  Now,  plainly,  this  end  was  accomplished 
by  his  resurrection  bursting  asunder  the  bonds  of  Hades  and  showing 
that  it  was  no  longer  the  hopeless  prison  of  the  dead.  The  justice  of  this 
explanation  appears  from  the  logical  necessity  of  the  series  of  ideas,  the 
internal  coherence  and  harmony  of  thought.  It  has  been  ably  shown 
that  substantially  this  view  is  the  accurate  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  by  Steinbart,"  Schott,**  Bretschneider,"  Klaiber," 
and  others.  The  gradual  deviations  from  this  early  view  can  be  histori- 
cally traced,  step  by  step,  through  the  refining  speculations  of  theologians. 
First,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  after  the  New  Testament  times,  it  is 
thought  the  devil  has  a  right  over  all  souls  in  consequence  of  sin.  Christ  is 
a  ransom  offered  to  the  devil  to  offset  his  claim.  Sometimes  this  is  repre- 
sented as  a  fair  bargain,  sometimes  as  a  deception  practised  on  the  devil, 
sometimes  as  a  battle  waged  with  him.  Next,  it  is  conceived  that  the 
devil  has  no  right  over  human  souls,*— that  it  is  Qod  who  has  doomed 
them  to  the  infernal  prison  and  holds  them  there  for  their  sin.  Accord- 
ingly, the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  their  ransom  is  offered  not  to  the  tyran- 
nical devil  but  to  the  offended  God,  Finally,  in  the  progress  of  culture, 
the  satisfaction-theory  appears;  and  now  the  suffering  of  Christ  is 
neither  to  buy  souls  from  the  devil  nor  to  appease  God  and  soften  his 
anger  into  forgiveness ;  but  it  is  to  meet  the  inexorable  exigencies  of  the 
abstract  law  of  infinite  justice  and  deliver  sinners  by  bearing  for  them 
the  penalty  of  sin.^^he  whole  course  of  thought,  once  commenced,  is 
natural^  inevitable;  but  the  starting-point  is  from  an  error,  and  the 
pausing-places  are  at  false  goals. 

The  view  which  we  have  asserted  to  be  the  scriptural  view  prevailed  as 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  throughout  the  first  three  centuries, 
as  Bi&hr  has  proved  in  his' valuable  treatise  on  the  subject."  He  shows 
that  during  that  period  Christ's  death  was  regarded  as  a  revelation  of 


M  SyBtem  der  R«tliien  PhHoeophie,  oder  QlUckadlgkeitsIehre  des  CbriBtenthiuna,  XLM.t 

u  Epitome  Theologfae  ChrlatiADn  Dogmaticn. 

>*  Die  Lefaren  tod  Adam't  Fall,  der  ErbsUnde,  and  dem  Opfinr  Cbrlstl. 

I*  Stndlea  der  Evang.  Geiittllchlceit  Wilrtemburgs,  Tiil.  1, 2.  Daederlein.  Moras,  Knapp,  Schwona, 
•nd  Beinbard  affirm  that  the  death  of  Clirlst  waa  not  the  price  of  our  pardon,  bat  the  oonftrming 
dedaraUon  of  free  pardon  from  Ood.    Hagenbach,  Dogmengeflchichte,  sect.  297,  note  6. 

^  Die  Lehre  der  Kirche  vom  Tode  Jean  iu  deu  Ersteu  Orel  Jalirhandart^n. 
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dod'i  love,  a  victory  over  the  devil,  (through  his  resurrection,)  a  i 
of  obtaining  salvation  for  men,  but  not  aa  a  punitive  sacrifice,  m 
vindication  of  God's  justice,  not  as  a  vicarious  satisfaction  of  the 
If  the  leading  theologians  of  Christendom,  such  as  Anselm,  Calvii 
Grotius,  have  so  thoroughly  repudiated  the  original  Chrintiai 
jMitristic  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  built  another  doctrine 
their  own  uninspired  speculations,  why  should  our  modem  sects  di 
slavbhly  to  them,  and,  instead  of  freely  investigating  the  snbjc 
themselves  from  the  first  sources  of  Scripture  and  spiritual  philoi 
timidly  cling  to  the  results  reached  by  these  biassed,  morbid,  and 
sharp  thinkersT  In  proportion  as  scholarly,  unfettered  minds  eng. 
such  a  criticism,  ne  believe  the  exposition  given  in  the  foregoing 
will  be  recognised  as  scriptural.  Without  involving  this  whole  tl 
bow  can  any  one  explain  the  unquestionable  fact  that  during  th 
four  centuries  the  entire  orthodox  Church  believed  that  Christ 
resurrection  from  the  under-world  delivered  Adam  /nun  hit  impru 
there t^  All  acknowledge  that  the  phrase  "redemption  by  the  hic 
Christ"  is  a  metaphor.  The  only  question  is,  trhat  meaning  was 
tended  to  convey  7  We  maintMn  its  meaning  to  be  that  through  i 
events  and  forces  associated  with  the  death  of  Christ,  includii 
descent  to  Hades  and  his  resurrection,  men  are  delivered  from  the 
of  the  under-world.  The  common  theology  explains  it  as  teachin) 
there  was  an  expiatory  efficacy  in  the  unmerited  sufferings  of  ( 
The  system  known  as  Unitarianism  says  it  denotes  merely  the  ex 
of  a  saving  spiritual  power  on  the  hearts  of  men.  The  first  inter 
tlon  charges  the  figure  of  speech  with  a  dramatic  revelation  of  tbi 
of  Ood  freely  rescuing  men  from  their  inherited  fate.  The  s 
seems  to  make  it  a  tank  of  gore,  where  Divine  vengeance  legally  li 
appease  its  otherwise  insatiable  appetite.  The  third  fills  it  w 
regenerative  moral  influence  to  be  distributed  upon  the  charact* 
believers.  The  two  former  also  include  the  last;  but  it  excludes  ' 
Now,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  first  is  the  form  of  mistake  in  which  the 
Church,  including  the  apostles,  embodied  the  true  significance  c 
mission  of  Christ.  Owing  to  the  circle  of  ideas  in  which  they  livet 
was  the  only  possible  form  in  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  could  n 
the  new  doctrine  of  a  blessed  immortality  brought  to  light  hy  ( 
tianity."  The  second  is  the  form  of  false  theory  in  which  a  few  schc 
.  brains  elaborated  the  cruel  results  of  their  diseased  metaphysical  e 
lations.  The  third  is  the  dry,  meager,  inadequate  statement  of  the 
essential  truth  in  the  case. 
There  is  one  more  point  of  view  in  which  the  New  Testament  ho) 

"McLdindwKlnhsTiHp'nidF  JniilndsnEntcnDni  Jdirhanderton,  h.  ITA-ISO. 
*  Augunina.  Et^at.  *il  E>i«liiinil».    Oi>.  Imp.  Tl  lA  30.    EpIiLlM.    nuU  mikn  Adam 
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tibe  ffisurveotionof  Chiis^.    Jt  k^egfird^d^s  a  6uminoo0>to«.xapr^  f^d 
apiciliial  jreanrceotion  .withiii  'the  .br^iMt  qi  .^)ie  believer.    ^  the  greo^ 
Forerunner  had  ascended  to- a  ^viti^al^dvimztKtttal  life  ui.t}i^<beayeo<|f, 
flo  his  followers  should  be  inspired  with  such  a  realizing  sense  of  heavenly 
things,  with  such  Divine  faith  ai)d  fellowship,  as  would  lift  them  above 
the  world,  with  all  its  eyaiMiceat  c^res,  .and  .fix  their  hearts  with  God. 
This  high  communion  with  Chnst,  and  intenoe  assurance  of  a  destined 
speedy  inheritance  with  him,  should  render  the  disciple  insensible  to  the 
otonpttr^vs  dlstjraclipQs  of  «art]i,  inviilnerablQ  to  .the  open  aad  secret 
tqpaults  of  -sin,  as  if  in  the  body  be  were  alroac^  de^,  and  only  alive  in 
Die  spirit  to  th^  obligations  qf  holiness,  the  attractions  pf  piety,  and  the 
IMTonuses  of  heaven.    "  Whep  wq  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  God 
lov^d  us,  and  bath  quickened  us  togetb^  with  Qhrist,  and  hftth  n^sed  us 
up  together  and  made  us  sit  together  in  beav^n^  places."    "  If  ye,  then, 
be  ;psen  with  Christ,  ^et  your  ajQfectipp  on  things  above^  not  on  earthly 
IkiQgs;  for  ye  aj?e  d^4t  <MkI  yo^r  life  is  hid  witb  Christ  in  God."    This 
Daoxal  symbolic  applicatioiii  ctf  the .  resurrection  is  nio^t  beautifijil  ^d 
999c|ivo.    CbrisitibASrrisQii,  ii^mcKtolate  apd  immortal,,  into  the  pure  an^ 
]^\y  heaven:  then  Uve  .vir^uojusly  and  piously,  that  you  mi^  be  found 
KQltby  to  be  reoeived  i^pio  bim.  *'  rile  th«^t  bfttb  ,tbis  hope  purifieth  bim- 
polf^evexi  afi  ^e  is  pwe."  P;aul  enfooces  i^his  tbougbt  ihroqgb  tbe  striking 
figme  iibAt,  since  "we  ;^Ke  freed  from  the  I^fv  tbvoi^jb  tbe  death  .<^ 
Gbrist*  Tie  sbould  be  m^nriefi  ;to  bis  jrissj^  spirit  itnd  bring  foi^th  fruit 
imlo  God."     And  .a^aip,  ;ivb^  be  speiiks  ,in  tb^se  words,  "  Cbri^  in 
fma  the  hope  of  glory/'  we. suppose  be  refers  0  the  spiritual  iin^igp 
of  Uie  fiaen  B^eem^r  -fornM^  in  the  discij^les'  imagination  anjl.beai:t> 
4he  pr^gm'ing  mokI  witnecising  pledge,of  rtbeir^oension  also. to  beeven. 
Xhe  4a«9Eie  piaetioal  usejbjwKdeof.tbe  doctrine  tbrougb  the  rite  andiaign 
0f  JbApy«nk.    "  Ye  are  buried  vritb  Cbirist  in  bapti^ni,  )Brberein  also  ye  aoe 
vaen  with  bw  ibisongb  &itb  in.^e  worki^  of  God,.wbo  bath  .raised  Jiim 
from  the. dead."    ''.Wherefore,  if  ye  be  4^  with  Christ,  wl^y  .are  ye 
wabi^tt  to  worldly  prdinAHpee?  M»d  if  ye  be  risen  with  hnn,  se^  .Ihofse 
liuoifs  which  are  Above;"   .When  the  diaoiplesnnk  beneath  the  bf^ptizb^ 
■sfttAfs,  be  wes  ^pioaUgr  4ea4  wA  bucie4,  rf»  Jqbus  was  in  tbe  .tomb; 
irhen  he  rose  firom  the  witens  .in.to  the  $ur  s^ain*  be  figuisutiv^  repne- 
■ented  Christ  rising  from  thedoiMl  into  heaven.    IJencefortb,  tberefoie, 
he  svas  tooowder  himself  :^a  dead,  to  .all  worldly  sins  and  .Insts,  alive:1^ 
«li  beav^y  virtues  and  .aspiraUon^.     "  Tb^refore^"  the  Apostile  .  si^s^ 
aie  buried  with  Christ  bybeptism  notp  death,  that  like,  as  Cbrisit 
iMised.ap  foom  the  4efMl,e¥^a  «o  weabouJid  w^lk  in  newness  of  life." 
'^ la- l^t  Christ  died,  he  idied  unto  sin  onoe.;  bnt  ,in  thai  the  Jiveth,he 
Iiffe4h  unto  God.   Ukewise  reokon  ye  e^^  youBselves  to  he  desfd  indee4 
e»to  sin,  but  eUve  unto  God."    ^  Therefore,  if  «M)y  jn^  be  in  Christ,  b^ 
b  a  <naw  crsatiire:  old  things -ere  passed  AWjay;  b^hoildt  ail  things  are 
hicoMejaew.^'    Thi6,waa  strictly  true  to  |he  ixnnved^te  disciples,  of  .J^ens. 
When  he  died,  their  hearts  died  .within  tbeoi;  tbc^  abrenk  away  in.hope- 
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less  confusion  and  gloom.  When  be  returned  to  life  and  ascen 
heaven,  iu  feeling  and  imagination  they  went  with  him.  Ereiy 
power  and  motive  started  into  new  life  and  energy, 

■•  The  dkT  when  from  Iha  diHl 
0«r  Lord  ■»»>  Ih™  fiTitrjwlLAn^ 
Ont  or  Itadr  duliH  ud  dnpali, 


An  unheard-of  assurance  of  the  Father's  love  and  of  their  etan 
heritance  flooded  their  being  with  its  regenerating,  uplifting  powe 
their  abiiorbing  anticipations  the  mighty  conBummation  of  all  i 
band.  In  reflective  imagination  it  was  already  paet,  and  they,  d< 
the  world,  only  lived  to  Qod.  The  material  world  and  the  lust  tl 
.had  lunk  beneath  them  and  vanished.  They  were  moving  in  tl 
Terse  of  imperishable  realities  unseen  by  the  fieebly  eye.  To  thei 
already  waa  unrolled  over  them  that  new  firmament  in  whose  sp 
welkin  no  cloudy  tempests  ever  gather  and  break,  and  the  serene 
never  fade  nor  go  down.  This  experience  of  a  spiritual  exaltation 
the  Bins  and  degrading  turmoils  of  passion,  above  the  perishing  b 
of  the  earth,  into  the  religious  principles  which  are  independei 
assured, — peace,  and  bliss,  and  eternity, — is  attainable  by  alt  wh< 
the  eameetnesB  of  their  eoub  assimilate  the  moral  truths  of  Christ 
preesing  is  pious  trust  after  the  steps  of  the  risen  Usater.  Am 
i.(tet  all,  is  the  vital  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrectioi 
makes  practical  appeal  to  us.  This  will  stand,  though  gnawing  tin 
hostile  criticism  should  assail  and  shake  all  the  rest.  It  is  som 
not  to  be  mechanically  wrought  upon  us  from  without,  but  to  be 
within  by  our  own  voluntary  efibrt  and  prayer,  by  God's  helf 
rise  firom  sloth,  unbelief,  sin,  from  moral  death,  to  earnestness, 
beneficence,  to  eternal  life  in  the  breast,  is  a  real  and  most  a\ 
resurrection,  the  indispensable  preparation  for  that  other  and  fin 
which  shall  raise  us  from  the  sepulchre  to  the  sky.  When,  on 
morning,  Christian  disciples  throughout  the  world  hear  the  joyoi 
"Christ  is  risen,"  and  their  own  hearts  instinctively  respond,  w 
unquenchable  persuasion  that  he  is  now  alive  somewhere  in  the  h 
of  the  universe,  "Christ  is  risen  indeed,"  they  should  endear 
spirit  to  rise  too, — rise  from  the  deadly  bondage  and  corruption  < 
and  indifference.  While  the  earth  remains,  and  men  survive,  ai 
evils  which  alienate  them  from  Qod  and  his  blessedness  retain  an; 
over  them,  so  oft  as  that  hallowed  day  comes  round,  this  is  the  kii 
message  of  Dtfine  authority  ever  fresh,  and  of  transcendent  i 
never  old,  that  it  bears  through  all  the  borders  of  Christendom  to 
responsible  soul: — "Awake  from  your  sleep, arise  from  yourdeatb, 
your  eyes  to  heaven,  and  the  risen  Redeemer  will  give  you  the  li, 
immortal  lifel"  Have  this  awakening  and  d pathless  experience 
aoul,  aad  you  will  be  troubled  by  no  doubts  about  an  everlasting  li 
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oeeding  the  close  of  the  world.  But  so  long  as  this  spiritual  resurrection 
in  the  breast  is  unknown,  you  can  have  no  knowledge  of  eternal  life, 
no  experimental  faith  in  a  future  entrance  from  the  grave  into  heaven, 
— ^no,  not  though  millions  of  resurrections  had  crowded  the  interstellar 
space  with  ascending  shapes.  Rise,  then,  from  your  moral  graves,  and 
ahready,  by  faith  and  imagination,  sit  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ 
Jesus. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  belongs  to  us  to  look  at  it  as  a  theory ; 
that  18,  to  consider  with  critical  scrutiny  the  conclusions  which  are 
supposed  to  flow  from  its  central  fact.  We  must  regard  it  from  three 
distinct  points  of  view, — seeking  its  meaning  in  sound  logic,  its  force  in 
past  history,  its  value  in  present  experience.  First,  then,  we  are  to  inquire 
what  really  is  the  logical  significance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The 
looseness  and  confusion  o^  thought  prevailing  in  relation  to  this  point  are 
amazing.  It  seems  as  if  mankind  were  contented  with  investigations 
careless,  reasonings  incoherent,  and  inferences  arbitrary,  in  proportion  to 
the  momentousness  of  the  matter  in  hand.  In  regard  to  little  details 
of  sensible  fact  and  daily  business  their  observation  is  sharp,  their 
analysis  careful,  their  reflection  patient ;  but  when  they  approach  the 
great  problems  of  morality,  God,  immortality,  they  shrink  from  com- 
mensurate efforts  to  master  those  mighty  questions  with  stem  honesty, 
and  remain  satisfied  with  fanciful  methods  and  vague  results.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  generally  regarded  as  a  direct  demonstration 
of  the  immortality  of  man, — an  argument  of  irrefragable  vajidity.  But 
this  is  an  astonishing  mistake.  The  argument  was  not  so  constructed  by 
Paul.  He  did  not  seek  directly  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
but  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  took  for  granted  the  Pharisaic 
doctrine  that  all  souls  on  leaving  their  bodies  descended  to  Sheol,  where 
they  darkly  survived,  waiting  to  be  summoned  forth  at  the  arrival  of  the  ^ 
Messianic  epoch.  Assuming  the  further  premise  that  Christ  after 
death  went  down  among  tliese  imprisoned  souls,  and  then  rose  thence 
again,  Paul  infers,  by  a  logical  process  strictly  valid  and  irresistible  to 
one  holding  those  premises,  that  the  general  doctrine  of  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead  is  true,  and  that  by  this  visible  pledge  we  may  expect  it 
soon,  since  the  Messiah,  who  is  to  usher  in  its  execution,  has  already 
come  and  finished  the  preliminary  stages  of  his  work.  The  apostle's  own 
words  plainly  show  this  to  be  his  meaning.  *Mf  there  be  no  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen.  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead,  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept.  For  since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Every  man  shall 
be  made  alive  in  his  own  order :  Christ  the  first-fruits ;  then  they  that 
are  Christ's,  at  his  coming ;  then  the  last  remnant,  when  he  shall  have 
delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God."  The  notions  of  a  universal  imprison- 
ment of  souls  in  the  intermediate  state,  and  of  a  universal  raising  of 
them  thence  at  an  appointed  time,  having  faded  from  a  deep  and  vivid 
belief  into  a  cold  traditional  dogma,  ridiculed  by  many,  cared  for  at  all 
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t^  few,  realiziogly  held  1^  almost  none,  Paul's  argument  bos  be< 
,T«iited  mid  misinlvrpretetl,  imtil  it  i*  now  ccmmoa^  supf^ced  to 
Uik:— ChriathaB  [isen  from  thedeAtt:  tiierefore  the  loul  of  bum 
mortal.  Wherena  the  w-gumeut  re«Uy  exisled  io  bis  mind  in  the  i 
form,  thus  :^Tfae  souls  of  men  are  immortal  tuid  are  hereafter 
talaed  op.:  thsrefore  Christ  has  nsen  as  an  example  and  illuW 
thereof.  It  is  singular  to  notice  that  he  has  himself  clearly  stat 
argument  in  fhie  form  three  times  within  the  space  of  four  consi 
veraas,  as  foUons: — "If  Qiere  be  no  reeuirectioii  of  the  dead,  t 
ClirUt  not  risen;"  "Ood  raised  Christ  not  up,  If  so  be  that  tbe  dei 
not."  *•  For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  Chri&t  not  raised."  Tl 
of  the  remirreotioB  of  Christ,  taken  in  connection  with  the  related  i 
Ikreriously  bdld  id  ihe  mind  of  £aul,  formed  the  complement 
irresiatible  argument'to  prove  the  impending  resurrection  of  the 
iBut  if  it  be  now  perceived  .that  those  other  nonona  were  Pharisaic 
the  argumeitt,  as  he  employed  it,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Taken  byitaalf  aadaWyzedby  a  severe  lQgic,the  reaurrectionof 
proves  nothing  oonolusivfily  in  regard  to  our  immortality.  If  it 
itself  prove  any  thitig,  the  direct  logical  infarenoe  from  it  would  1 
.henceforth  all  man,  three  d^ys  after  death,  would  riae  bodily  fro 
dead,  appear  for  a  aeaaon  on  earth  aa  before,  and  thenasoaiid  viub 
4be  sky.  If  at  the  present  time  a  man  who  bad  been  put  to  daa 
antombed  three  days  should  openly  oome  forth  alive, — considerei 
iootated  fact,  what  would  it  prove?  It  would  merely  prove  thata.w 
■fill  event  had  occurred.  It  would  show  that  either  by  some  myai 
nuana  he  had  eeeaped  death,  or  eke  that  by  some  apparently  ] 
natural  agency  he  had  been  restored  to  life  from  the  dead.  Ta] 
itself,  it  could  not  prove  whether  the  ooourrenoe  was  caused  by 
■moniacal  or  by  a  Divine  power,  or  by  some  occult  force  of  nature  dev 
by  a  pMul^r  oombination  of  conditions.  The  strange  event  would 
«lear  to  our  senses  ;  but  all  beyond  that  wotdd  be  but  an  hypotb 
«ur  own,  and  liable  to  mistake.  Consaqoently,  we  say,  the  resuin 
4aken  by  itself,  proves  no  doctrine.  But  we  may  so  suppose  tli 
that  sUch  an  event  would,  Cram  its  relation  to  eometbing  else,  a 
logical  meaning.  For  instance,  if  Christ  had  taught  that  he  bad 
natural  knowledge  of  truth,  a  Ptvine  eommisBion  to  reveal  a  &atu: 
and  said  that,  after  he  should  have  been  dead  and  buned  three 
Oai  would  restore  him  to  life  to  authenticate  his  words,  and  if,  tt 
«tiq>endous  a  miracle  occurred' in  accordance  with  hispiediotioo,  it 
prove  that  hia  okinu  anddootrine  were  true, — beeause  Ood  is  no  i 
pllee  in  deoeption.  Such  wm  the  ease  with  Jesus  as  naraated ;  an 
ihis  reauTreetion  ^>peaTB,  not  as  having  doctrinal  signifiosotoe  and  d 
«trative  validity  in  itself,  but  as  a  mimoulous  authaotication  of  hi 
iion.  That  is  to  sagr,  the  Christian's  fwth  in  immortality  res 
directly  on  the  r«surreotion  of  CSirist,  but.on  his  teaabiags,  whiol 
foiiflrmed  and  seidad  by  his  Msucreotion.     tt  is  true  that,  even  i 
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modilSad  fbnn,  sottie  persons,  of  dialiBOtioftl  miads.  will  denj  all  yali(£iy 
to  the  argameiit.  What  neeessary  comnectibn  is  theBey.they.  will  ask, 
between  the  exhibition  of  mechanice-ehsnueaL  wondeis,  physical  fsats,-^ 
bowerer  abnormal  and  inexplicable, — and  the  possesBion  of  infEdlibiiity 
ef  intelleotual  insight  and  moral  vittatfancef  If  a  man  should  sayv  ^1^ 
is  ftdsehood'  and  hatred,  and  in  evidenoe  of  his  declamtion  should  make 
a  whole  eemetery  disdmbogue  its  daad  alive,  or  ecose  the  son  suddenly 
to  Biak  from>  its  station  at  noon  and  retoam  again,  would  his  wonderful 
performance  prove  his  horrible  doctrine  ?  Why,,  or  how,,  then^  wonld 
a  similar  feat  prove  the  opposite  deotrine  f  Plainly,  there  is  not,  on  rigid 
logioal  principles)  any  connecting  tie  or  evidenaing  cofaerence  between  a 
physieal  miracle  and  a  moral  doctrine.^  We  admit  the  correctness  o€ 
this»  <m  philosophical  grounds.  But  the  validity  of  a  miracle  as  proof 
ot  a  doctrine  rests  en  the  spontaneoos  assumption  that  no  man.  can  wods 
a  nuraele  unless  God  specially  delegate  him  the  power  r  thereby  God 
becomes  the  voudler  of  his  envoy.  And  when  a  pegnon  claaming'  to  be  a 
messenger  tt&m  God  appears^  sayings  **  The  Father  haith  commanded  me 
ts  declare  that  in  the  many  mansions  of  his  house  there  is  &  blessed  li£s 
for  men  after  the  close  of  this  lifis/'  and  when  he  promises  that,  in  oon^ 
^nation  of  his  claim,  God  will  restore  hisk  to  Mfe  after  he  shaU  have  been 
three  days  dead,  and  when  he  returns  accordingly  triumphant  from  tiie 
sepulchre,  the- argument  will  be  an(|ueBtieiitngly  received  as  vaUd  by  the 
instinc1d>ve  common  sense  of  aU  who  are  convinced  of  the  &et8. 

We  next  pass  from  the  meaning  of  tiie  resnrrectioii  in  logic  to-  its 
force  attdi  working  in  history.  When  Jesus  hung  en  the  cross,  and  the 
Seomfiil  rihewts  ef  the  multitude  nrarmured  in  his  earsy  the  disciples  had 
led  way,  ^Bsappointed,  terror-stricken,  clespairing.  His  star  seemed  set 
in  a  hopeless  night  of  shame  and  defeat.  The  new  religSon  appeared  a 
ibOure.  But  in  <ftiree  days  aflhirs  had  taken  a  new  aspect.  Ho  that  was 
emciied  liad  ru^  and  the  scattered  disciples  rallied  frouk  every  quarter^ 
and,  animated  by  faith  and  2eal>  went  &rth  to  convert  the  world.  As 
an  organic  centre  of  thought  and  beBef,  as  a  fervid  and  enduring  incite 
ment  to  action,  in  the  apostolic  times  and  aU  through  tiie  early  centuries^ 
iSb»  received!  fhet  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  wieMed  an  incomparable 
influence  and  produced  incalculable  results^  Christianity  indeed  rose 
upon  it,  and,  to*  a  great  extent,  flourished  through  it.  The  principal 
efEect  which  the  gospel  has  had  in  bringing  Hf^  and  immortality  to  li^i 
ttroQ^ont  a  large  part  of  the  world  is  te  be  refii»red  to  the  proclaimed 
resurrection  ef  C^ist.  For  withovft  the  latter  the  former  would  not 
hare  been.  Its  historieBl  value  has  tberefbre  been  immense.  More 
ttcft  niafie^nths  of  the  dormant  common  Ikith  of  Christendom  in  a 
fatnte  lite  now  owtwardly  foposes  en  it  from  tradition  and  custom.  The 
great  mi^lty  of  Christians  grow  vpi  by  education  and  habit,,  without 
any  sharp  conscientious  inveatigatien  of  their  own,  to  an  uadistttrbed 

*  J.  Banco  yfhitBf  tettar  on  mrBCl«%.  far  afipeiidix-  to  UBoHarnxft  Biitloiial»  of  ReUglo«»  In^oilry. 
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belief  in  immortalit)', — a  belter  pMuvely  resting  on  the  demonEt 
of  the  doctrine  supposed  to  Jiave  been  funushed  bj  the  reeurrect 
Christ  in  Judea  two  thousand  jeara  ago.  The  historiokl  ponrer  ol 
Etct  has  therefore  been  inexpressibly  important ;  and  ita  vast  and  . 
oonsequeuces  as  food  and  basis  of  faith  still  remain.  But  this  b 
force  is  no  longer  what  it  once  was  as  a.  living  and  present  cause.  1 
operates  mostly  through  traditional  reception  as  an  established  do 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  yrithout  fresh  individual  inquiry.  Edu 
and  custom  use  it  as  an  unexamined  but  trusted  foundation  to  bu 
by  common  assumptions.  And  so  the  historic  impetus  is  not  yet 
But  it  certainlj  has  diminished ;  and  it  will  diminish  more.  When 
with  dauntless  eyes  and  approached  by  skeptical  methods,  it  of  i 
.  cannot  have  the  silencing,  all-sufficient  authority,  now  that  it  is  1 
in  the  dim  remoteness  of  nineteen  centuries  and  surrounded  l 
■curing  accompaniments,  that  it  hod  when  its  light  blazed  close  at 
The  historical  force  of  the  alleged  resurrection  of  Christ  must  evid 
Other  things  being  equal,  lessen  to  an  unpr^udiced  inquirer  in 
proportion  to  the  lengthening  distance  of  the  event  from  him  in 
and  the  growing  difficulties  of  ignorance,  perplexity,  doubt,  ma 
uncertainty,  deficiency,  infidel  suggestions,  and  naturalistic  poesib 
intervening  between  it  and  him.  The  shock  of  faith  given  b 
miracle  is  dissipated  in  coming  through  such  an  abyss  of  time. 
fhrther  off  and  the  longer  ago  it  was,  the  more  chances  for  errc 
the  more  circumstancea  of  obscurity  there  are,  and  so  much  the 
and  force  of  the  historical  belief  in  it  will  naturally  become  faint 
they  will  finally  fade  away.  An  houeet  student  may  bow  humbly 
the  august  front  of  Christian  history  and  Join  with  the  millions  a 
in  acknowledging  the  fact  of  the  reeurrection  of  Christ.  But  we 
tain  that  the  essential  fact  in  this  historic  act  b  not  the  visible  reei 
tion  of  the  dead  body,  but  the  celestial  reception  of  the  deathless 
So  Paul  evidently  thought ;  for  be  had  never  seen  Christ  In  the  fles 
he  places  himself,  as  a  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  in  the 
rank  with  those  who  had  seen  him  on  bis  reappeanmce  in  the  bo 
"  Last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also."  Paul  had  only  seen  him  in 
as  a  glorified  spirit  of  heaven. 

We  know  that  our  belief  in  the  fleshly  resurrection  of  Jesus  re 
education  and  habit,  on  cherished  associations  of  reverence  and  a 
ment.  rather  than  on  sifted  testimony  and  convincing  proof.  It  ii 
too,  that  if  a  person  takes  the  attitude,  not  of  piety  and  receptive 
but  of  skeptical  antagonism,  it  is  impossible,  as  the  facta  withi) 
reach  are  to-day,  to  convince  him  of  the  asserted  reality  in  que 
An  unpr^udiced  mind  competently  taught  and  truned  for  the  in 
but  whose  attitude  towards  the  declared  &ct  is  that  of  distrust, — a 
which  will  admit  nothing  but  what  is  conclusively  proved,^-oanr 
driven  from  its  position  by  all  the  extant  material  of  evidence.  E 
tion,  associations,  hopes,  affection*,  leaning  that  way,  he  may  b« 
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vinced ;  but  leaning  the  other  way,  or  poised  in  indifference  on  a  seyere 
logical  ground,  he  will  honestly  remain  in  his  unbelief  despite  of  all  the 
arguments  that  can  be  presented.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  say,  "  The 
only  history  we  have  of  the  resurrection  is  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  their  own  cause  is  always  suspicious ;  and 
it  is  wholly  impossible  now  really  to  prove  who  wrote  those  documents,  or 
precisely  when  and  how  they  originated :  besides  that,  the  obvious  dis- 
crepancies in  the  accounts,  and  the  utterly  uncritical  credulity  and  un^ 
scientific  modes  of  investigation  which  satisfied  the  writers,  destroy  their 
value  as  witnesses  in  any  severe  court  of  reason."  And  in  reply,  although 
we  may  claim  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  an  humble  Chria- 
tian,  previously  inclined  to  such  a  faith,  that  the  New  Testament  docu- 
men  to  were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  and  that 
their  accounto  are  true,  yet  we  cannot  pretend  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  effectually  to  convince  a  critical  inquirer  that  there  is  no  possi* 
bility  of  ungenuineness  and  unauthenticity.  In  the  second  place,  such 
a  person  will  say,  "  Many  fabulous  miracles  have  been  eagerly  credited 
by  cohtemporaries  of  their  professed  authors,  and  handed  down  to  the 
credulity  of  after-times;  many  actual  events,  honestly  interpreted  as 
miracles,  without  fraud  in  any  party  concerned,  have  been  so  accepted 
and  testified  to.  Roman  Catholic  Christendom  claims  to  this  day 
tha  performance  of  miracles  within  the  Church;  while  all  Protestant 
Christendom  scouts  them  as  ridiculous  tales :  and  this  may  be  one  of 
them.  How  can  we  demonstrate  that  it  does  not  fall  within  the  same 
class  on  the  laws  of  evidence?''  And  although  our  own  moral  belicffs 
and  sympathies  may  force  upon  us  the  most  profound  conviction  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  plainly  out  of  our  power  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  this 
hypothesis  being  true.  In  the  third  place,  he  will  say,  "Of  all  who 
testify  to  the  resurrection,  there  is  nothing  in  the  record — admitting  its 
entire  reliableness  as  an  ingenuous  statement  of  the  facts  as  apprehended 
by  the  authors — ^to  show  that  any  one  of  them  knew  that"  Jesus  was 
actually  dead,  or  that  any  one  of  them  made  any  real  search  into  that 
point.  He  may  have  revived  from  a  long  insensibility,  wandered  forth 
in  his  griive-clothes,  mingled  afterwards  with  his  disciples,  and  at  last 
have  died  from  his  wounds  and  exhaustion,  in  solitude,  as  he  was  used 
to  spend  seasons  in  lonely  prayer  by  night.  Then,  with  perfectly  good 
fiuth,  his  disciples,  involving  no  collusion  or  deceit  anywhere,  may  have 
put  a  miraculous  interpretation  upon  it  all, — such  additional  particulars 
as  his  visible  ascension  into  the  sky  being  a  later  mythical  accretion.'^ 
This  view  may  well  seem  offensive,  even  shocking,  to  the  pious  believer ; 
but'it  is  plainly  possible.  It  is  intrinsically  more  easily  oonceivable  than 
the  accredited  miracle.  It  is  impossible  positively  to  refute  it:  the 
available  data  do  not  exist.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  basis  of  faith  in  immortality,  in  order  to 
stand  the  tests  of  independent  scrutiny,  must  be  kittoricalfy  as  well  as 
logically  shifted  from  a  blind  dependence  on  the  miraculous  resurreo- 
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tion  of  Christ  to  a  wiM  reliuioe  on  ineigtrt  into  the  Bnperaaturel  e* 
and  destinjp  of  man,  oU  tke  dednotioiM  of  moral  resKin  and  tiw  p 
eiiBB  of  r«li^tw  frwt. 

FuMmr,  tre  paUB^  a-  ibamant^-  in'  <do«in^  tiiii  diBoiudon,  toweif 
]^Ubtic<il  Toliie  of  tbe  fesunmoCion  of  Chvist  aa  acknowledged  : 
«zp«r<enc«  6i  the  preaent  tima.  How  doet  dist  erent,  admitted  as 
Alt  in  the  ST^rage  perBonal  experiMice-  of  Chriatians'  nowf  W( 
^feVoke  no  int«llig«nC  ooirtmdiotion  whea  we  toy  that)  it  certainV 
not  often  rest  on  laborious  reenarcb  md  rigorous  teitinff  of  «vii 
tPe  surely  risk  nothiilg  in  saying  that  idtli  the  multitude  of  belie- 
Mats  on  a  docile  receptioa  of  tradition,  an  nnqueatjoning  eonfbm 
tbe  «stabtiBhei}  doctrine.  And  Chat!  recefttion  sad  eonfomity  i 
prteenb  inetance  depend',  we  Aall  find  by  gbing  a  step  fiirther  back. 
m  deep  i  priori  Mtb  in  God  .and  immortality.  When  Paul  raaeons  H 
Ae  dead  are  not  fo  rise,  Christ  h  not  rieeni  but  tbat  the  dead  are  t 
ind  therefore  Christ  is  risen,  bis  argtUMent  repoaea  on  a  i^ntuieotu 
fical  method  of  moral  sssumptiait,'  not  on  a  juditaal  prooeas  of  I 
proof.  So  is  it  wkh  Chriatjona  now.  The  intense  morri  oonriotioi 
God  is  good,  and  that  there  ia  anoHher  Kfe,  aitd  that  it  would  be  eupr 
vorthy  of  God  to'  send  a  messenger  bo  teaoh  (hat  doctrine  and  t 
flrom  tb^  dead  in  proof  of  it^ — it  h  thi«  earnest  previous  fait^  that 
plausibility,  nt^t]',  and  powfeF  to  the  preserved  tradition  of  tlte 
event.  If  we  tta«e  the  ease  hotne  tO'  the  Ihst  resort,  oa  it  really  liee 
experience  developed  in  us  by  ChriatiRnity,  ws  shall'  find  that  a 
faith  in  Ood  ia  th4  basis  of  our  belief,  first  'n  genenl'  iunnortatit 
aecofidly  in  the  Specia]  resui4«clio»  of  Christ  aa  r^ted  thereto.  S 
a  confijsion,  or  » if  ant,  of  tltought,  the  former  i»  mJJSteJKiily  snppc 
rest  directly  Mid  solely  on  the  latter.  The  doctrinal  inferences  bt 
around  tbe  resunrection  of  Christ  foil  Witbin  the  province  of  faith,  j 
on  moral  grounds,  not  witUn  that  et  knowledge,  resting  ob  1 
grounds.  For  example:  yih&t  direct  proof  is  there  that  Christ,  wl 
vanishe<f  ftom  the  disdplea,  want  to  the  preseaee  of  Ood  >b  beav 
die  no  more  t  It  was  only  seen  that  he  disappeaired :  all  beyond 
except  BS'  it  resta  on  belief  in  ibe  previotu  words  of  Christ  faima 
an  inference  of  faith,  »  faMh  kindled  in  the  soul  by  Ood  tmd  not  & 
by  ttie  mrracle  of  tbe  reBurrebtion. 

That  imagination;  tratfition,'  ferine^,  and  feith,  have  muoh  mi 
do  with  tile  ittfierenoes  oommonly  dirawn  front  the  resurrection  of 
ibiat  any  atrlct  inTestdgation  of  Hk  logiesl  contents  has,  appears  t 
enough  from  the  unireraal  aegleet  to  draw  anj  inferences  frena, 
Attribute  any  <£datet«e  impevtanee  to,  the  ether  resurreotrons  t^coti 
tiie  Ne#  teatament.  We  refer  especially  10  the  resurrection  am 
in  th«  fft'enty-eevtntb  eftapter  of  Uatlhe*^^"  tlw  moat  atape 
aairaele  ever  wrought  upon  earth,"-'-!!  has  be»n  termed )  and  yet  I 
any  one  eve!^  ifeigns  to  notioa  ik  Tbna  tli»eTan;elist  writ«a:i-^'A] 
CraTea  *Me  apened,  and  01007  t^oAea  ef  t&»  saints  wluob  ilq>t 
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arid  eftni^  otl«  of  tfa^'  gfa^^^  after  hb  r«8ai<reotio&v  and  went  into  th« 
holy  city,  aiid'  a^^peafred  UMo  laany."  Nothing  is  inf^M^ed  from,  this 
alleged  event  but  the  ^wer  ctf  God.  Yet  logically  what  0e{>ai^aie9  it 
ttom  the  i^eisAiMi^edtibtt  of  Chriert?  In  CH^eece  there  wad  t^et  acoredited 
aecotitt^  0^  the  resorfeotioh  of  Ef,  is!  Pei^it^that  of  Vit^,  itt  Judea.  tiiat 
of  Lazartts,  in  othni'  iMvtSone  those  of  o<(&er  perdomi*  None  of  these  ever 
pfrodbteed^gfead  i^ttlta.  Yet  the  ifeB«rt«eetion  of  one  individual  from  tho 
dead  kgiadfy  contains'  all-  ^tM  fhafi  of  any  other  individual-  ean.  Why, 
then^has  thai  of  €htkt  aioner  Aiaiefe  such  a  change^  ta  the  MiStk  of  th« 
Woild?  BeeaHSei^  through  a  oombillation  of  causes,  it  has  appealed  to 
the  ihiagination  and!  heaart  of  1^^  world  and  stirred  their  believing 
Aetivity,-^beciiiaBe  the  tl^otighi;  Wlw  heUd  conneetfed  with  a  person^,  a  his- 
tbfy,  a  moral  4n*oe,  and  a  pro^dentlaT  interposition,-  fi<^  fop  the  grandest 
deductions  atftd  eqtral  to  the  mighlSest  efibote^  ft  is  not  aconraite  philoso^ 
phkial  criticism*  that  has  done  this,  but  humble  l<t>ve  and  ftdth. 

In*  tSie  e^peiiience  of  earnest  Chrislfian^,  t^  personal  belief  in  theresup- 
vection  of  Christ,  vividly  eoncei'^d  in  the  imagiuation  and  taken  home 
to  the  heiu*t,  is  chiefly  efTectiVe  in  its  spiritual^  not  in  its  argamentativei, 
resatts.  til  stirs  tip  the  powerl^  anfd  awakens  the  yearnings  of  the  soul^ 
•pens  he«^n  to  the  gase;  locartie^  there,  as  it  wetfe  visil!^^,^  glorious  ideal^ 
and  thus  helps  one  to  enter  upon  an  inward  realkation  of  the  immortal 
World.  Ther  one  eBsen>(»al  thing  is  not  that  Jesus  appeared  alive  in  the 
tesh:  Aft^r  his"  physical  death,  the  revealer"  of  superhuman  power  and 
possessor  of  infallibility,  but  that  he  divinely  Mi^  Im>w,  the  forerunner 
mxd  type  of  aea  iiiinioftaifty. 


CKAJPTER  rat 

X8SXNTIAL  CHBISTIAN  fK)CtEIN:E  Ot  I>tATEC  AMI  -Lift. 

tjer  tts  firdt  Notice  Ifhe  ttfnoomakion  amottnt  of  meaning  which'  Christ 
and  the  apostolic T^tei«  usually  put  into  the  words  *'deatb,"  ''life,"  and 
o&er  kindred  terms.  These  words*  a^  scaieriy  ever  used  in  their  merely 
BteraT  ieUs6,  but  ani  cfaargeel  with  a  ti^vid  fultadsSvof  significance  not  to 
be  fathomed  without  especiafl  attewdott.  "'It  thoi»  wilt  enter  into  fifd, 
keep  the  cottSnflsndmKttits.^  Obtiously  ihiA  mems  more  thaiv  steofple  life ; 
f»e<stM0e  those  Wlk»^  neglect  the  laws  of  virtue  may  live,  tt  signifles,  dl*. 
tinctively,  true  life, — the  experience'  o#  InWard  peace  and  of  Bittine 
favor.  '*  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  hath  not  eternal  life  abiding  in 
him,  but  abideth  in  cteath^'^  that  is  to  say,  a  soul  rankling  with  bad 
passions  is  "  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity,"  but»  when 
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converted  from  hatred  to  love,  it  pasBes  from  wretchedness  to  bit 
nesB.  "  Let  the  dead  huij  their  dead."  No  one  reading  this  pa 
with  ita  context  can  fait  to  perceive  that  it  means,  substantially, 
those  who  are  absorbed  in  th«  affiurs  of  this  world,  and  indifferei 
the  revelation  I  have  brought  from  heaven,  attend  to  the  intennei 
the  dead;  but  delay  not  thou,  who  art  kindled  with  a  lively  interc 
the  truth,  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  Ood."  When  the  retumin| 
digal  had  been  joyfully  received,  the  father  etad,  in  reply  to  the  mur 
of  the  elder  son,  "  Thy  brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  again ;"  he  wai 
in  ain  and  misery,  be  is  found  in  penitence  and  happiness, 
writes  to  the  Romans,  "Without  the  law  sin  was  dead,  and  I  was  a 
but  when  the  law  was  made  known,  sin  came  to  life,  and  I  died." 
oUier  words,  when  a  man  is  ignorant  of  the  moral  law,  immoral  con 
does  not  prevent  him  from  feeling  innocent  and  being  at  peace ; 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  law  shows  the  wickedness  of  that  conduc 
becomes  conscious  of  guilt,  and  is  unhappy.  For  instance,  to  stat< 
thought  a  little  differently,  to  a  child  knowing  nothing  of  the  law 
law,  or  its  purposed  violation,  sin,  does  not  exist, — is  dead:  he  ther 
ei\|oys  peace  of  conscience ;  but  when  he  becomes  aware  of  the  law 
its  authority,  if  he  then  break  it,  sin  is  generated  and  inunedii 
stings,  and  spiritual  happiness  dies. 

These  passages  are  sufficient  (o  show  that  Christianity  uses  the  w 
"  death"  and  "  life"  in  a  spiritual  sense,  penetrating  to  the  hii 
realities  of  the  soul.  To  speak  thus  of  the  guilty,  unbelieving  ma 
dead,  and  only  of  the  virtuous,  believing  man  as  truly  alive,  may  see 
first  a  startling  use  of  figurative  language.  It  wUl  not  appear  so  whe 
notice  its  appropriateness  to  the  case,  or  remember  the  imagini 
nature  of  Oriental  speech  and  recollect  how  often  we  employ  the  i 
terms  in  the  same  way  at  the  present  time.  We  will  give  a  few  exan 
of  a  similar  use  of  language  outside  of  the  Scriptures,  That  w 
threatens  or  produces  death  is  aometimee,  by  a  figure,  identified 
death.  Orpheus,  in  the  Argonautiko,  speaks  of  "  a  terrible  aerpent  w 
yawning  jaw  is  full  of  death."  So  Paul  says  he  was  "in  deaths  ■ 
Ovid  says,  "The  priests  poured  out  a  dog's  hot  life  on  the  altar  of  He 
At  the  crossing  of  two  roods."  The  Pythagoreans,  when  one  of  their  r 
ber  became  impious  and  abandoned,  were  accustomed  to  consider 
dead,  and  to  ei'cct  a  tomb  to  him,  on  which  his  name  and  his  age  al 
time  of  bis  moral  decease  were  engraved.  The  Roman  law  regardc' 
excommunicated  citizen  as  dvilia  mortuui,  legally  dead.  Fin£lon  wi 
"Ood  has  kindled  a  flame  at  the  bottom  of  every  heart,  which  sh 
always  burn  as  a  lamp  for  him  who  hath  lighted  it;  and  all  other  li 
as  death."  Chaucer  says,  in  one  of  his  Cai)t«rbury  Tolea,  referring 
man  enslaved  by  dissolute  habits, — 
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•  And  in  a  recent  poem  the  following  lines  occur : — 

"From  his  great  eyes 
The  light  has  fled: 
When  fidth  departi,  when  honor  dief, 
The  nun  is  dead." 

« 

To  be  subjected  to  the  lower  iaapolKB  of  our  nature  by  degraded  habits 
of  vice  and  criminality  is  wretchedness  and  death.  The  true  life  of  man 
consists,  the  Great  Teacher  declared,  **  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth,  but  rather  in  his  being  rich  toward  God/' — ^in  con- 
scious purity  of  heart,  energy  of  faith,  and  union  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
''He  that  lives  in  sensual  pleasure  is  dead  while  he  lives,"  Paul  asserts ; 
but  he  that  lives  in  spiritual  righteousness  has  already  risen  from  the 
dead.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  single  sentence,  the  service  and  the 
fruits  of  sin  form  an  experience  which  Christianity  calls  death,  because 
it  is  a  state  of  insensibility  to  the  elements  and  results  of  true  life,  in  the 
adequate  sense  of  that  term,  meaning  the  serene  activity  and'  religious 
joy  of  the  soul. 

The  second  particular  in  the  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity  con- 
cerning the  states  of  human  experience  which  it  entitles  death  and  life 
is  their  inherent,  enduring  nature,  their  independence  on  the  objects 
and  changes  of  this, world.  The  gospel  teaches  that  the  elements  of  our 
being  and  experience  are  transferred  from  the  life  that  now  is  into  the 
life  that  is  to  come,  or,  rather,  that  we  exist  continuously  forever,  unin- 
terrupted by  the  event  of  physical  dissolution.  "  Whosoever  drinketh 
of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,"  Jesus  declares,  "  shall  never  thirst ; 
but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life."  John  affirms,  **  The  world  passeth  away, 
and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  forever." 
Paul  writes  to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  "  In  that  Christ  died,  he  died  unto 
sin  once ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God.  Likewise  reckon  ye 
also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God."  Nume- 
rous additional  texts  of  kindred  import  might  be  cited.  They  announce 
the  immortality  of  man,  the  unending  continuance  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, unless  forfeited  by  voluntary  defection.  They  show  that  sin 
and  woe  are  not  arbitrarily  bounded  by  the  limits  of  time  and  sense  in 
the  grave,  and  that  nothing  can  ever  exhaust  or  destroy  the  satisfaction 
of  true  life,  faith  in  the  love  of  God :  it  abides,  blessed  and  eternal,  in 
the  uninterrupted  blessedness  and  eternity  of  its  Object.  The  revelation 
and  offer  of  all  this  to  the  acceptance  of  men,  its  conditions,  claims,  and 
alternative  sanctions,  were  first  divinely  made  known  and  planted  in  the 
heart  of  the  world,  as  the  Scriptures  assert,  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  promul- 
gated them  by  his  preaching,  illustrated  them  by  his  example,  proved 
them  by  his  works,  attested  them  by  his  blood,  and  crowned  them  by  his 
resurrection.  And  now  there  is  opened  for  all  of  us,  through  him, — that 
IB  to  say,  through  belief  and  obedience  of  what  he  taught  and  exem- 
plified,— an  access  unto  the  Father,  an  assurance  of  his  forgiveness  of  us 
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and  of  our  reconciliation' with  him>  We  thiu  flutCr  opan  tba  s^^ 
of  that  true  life  which  ia  "joy  and  peace  in  believing,"  and  whic 
mains  indeatmctible  through  all  tha-  vMiishtng  vagrancf  of  tin,  mi 
and  the  world.  "This  is  eternal  life,  that  t&ey  might  know  thee 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  tent :"  that  is,  imp( 
able  Clb  is  to  be  ofatsined  hf  union  witlt  God  in  fUtii  And  lov^  kki 
«  heartj'  acceptance  of  the  instructionB  of  Christ. 

.The  two  poiota  thus  tar  considered  are,  first,,  that  Ule  sinful,  tudx 
ing,.  wretched  man  abides<  in  virtual  death,  while  the  righteous,  h 
belierer  in  the  goapel'  has  the  experience  of  genuine  life;  and,  bscoi 
that  tbeae  essentia]  elemant»of  human  (Jianuiter  and  experienoa  su 
all  events  of  time  and  plaoe  in  everlasting  dMitinuaace^ 

The  next  connderation  prominent  in  thft  Cbristtian  dootoine  of  <i 
and  life  is  the  distinotion  continuaUji  made  between  the  bedf  ant 
soul.  Uan  is  regarded  untler  a  ^ofold  aspect,  as  flesh  and  spirit,' 
«ne  a  temporal  eccooipaniment  and  dependent  mediun,  the  othe 
immortal  being  in  itself.  The  distinction  is  a  fundamental'  one,  and 
t&TDU^  nearly  all  phiksophy  and  religion  in  Ithwr  referwioe  to  man 
the  Christian  Soriptnres  it  is  not  sharpy  diaim,  tvHh.  logical  preoi 
nor  always  accunrtelj'  maintained,  bnb  is  locaely  defined,  with  wi 
ratlines,  is  oft«n  employed  oaraleBsly,  and  somttiiqea^.  if  strict^  ta 
inconsistently.  Let  us  first  not«  a  few  examples  of  1^  distiBattcMi  i 
in  the  insCructioafl  of  the  Savior  and  of  tha  difia^it  New  Teota 
writers. 

"TAnCwhidiisborsofthaieehis  Sesh,  and  fhat  wihich  is  bom. o 
spirit  is  spirit."  "  Few  not  them  which  kill  Ihe  body  but  are  oat 
to  Idll  the  sooL"  "Though  om  autn»Kl  man  peri^  y«t  the  im 
man  is  renewed."  "  He  that  sowath  to  biB  flesh  sh^  nap  eomip 
he  tiwt  sow«th  to  the  spirit  sbolt  reap  Efe  everlasting."  "  Being  pi 
death  in  the  fte^,  but  qnioheHed  in  (be  spirit.'^  *'  KaowiDg  that  1 1 
shortTy  puH  off  this  tabernacle."  "  The  body  without  the  spirit  is  de 
It  would  be  mselMS  to  aceunmlato  examplw.  It  is  pitim  tba*  t 
authors  cRstingcHsb  the  body  and  the  soul  as  two  thiii^  e)nxioin«d 
a  Benson,  the  latter  of  which  wili  continue  t»  live  When  the  ether 
mixed  wltjt  the  dvst.  The  {»ota  and  phenomena  of  eur  being  i 
which  this  distinction  spnngs  *rv  bo  Brnmerous  and  so  induentMl,  se 
found  and  ee  ebviouBr  that  id  is  impDnible  they  shauM  asoaipa  tte  k: 
ledge  of  any  thinking  pevaott.  Indeed,  the  imtmotmh  baa  fbnad  i 
eognifion  everywhere  among  mem,  ftom  the  ignoran*  saraga,  wbasi 
stiflcts  mii  imagiostion  shadow  forth  a  dim  world  in  whteh  the  in 
pable  images  of  the  departed  dwell,  tv  tho  pUloaapher  af  yianiag  i 
tewt  and  nnivenal  eoltDre, 


"*  Labor  net  for  the  tnaat  which  perishelh,"  Jeeus  eahorta  his  folkn 
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<'bat  Jabor  fbr  'the  miQat  mhieh  endureth  .mito  oyerlasiixig  life."  The 
body  and  the  luxury  Ahat  pumpers  it  shall  perish,  faut  the  spirit  and  the 
lore  Ihat  feeds  it  shall  abide  forever. 

We  now  pass  rto 'examine  some  .metaiihoiieal  terms  often  erroneously 
miei:preted  se  eonv^ing  merely  .their  literal  ioiece.  JBvery  one  familiar 
with  the  language  of  the  l^ew  Testament  must  remember  how  repeatedly 
the  body  and  the  soul,  or  the  flesh  and  (the  qfiirit,  jore  set  in  direct  oppo- 
sitioii  to  eaoh  other,  ain  being  referred  to  ithe  former,  cighteousness  to 
^e  latter.  "  I  know  that  m  2»y  flesh  .there  is  no  good  ihing ;  but  with 
my  mind  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God.''  "  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
ffpirit,  and  the  spirit  lusteth  against  the  flesh,  .and  these  are  contrary  the 
^me  to  the  other.''  All  this  language — and  it  is  extensively  used  in  the 
eiHstles — ^is  quite  generally  rundesstood  in  a  fliced,  litenal  a&as»;  whereas 
it  was  employed  by  lia  authors  in  a  fluctuating,  figurative  sense,, as  the 
oritioal  student  ctiui  hardly  help.pereeiving.  -Wewill  state  the  real  substanoe 
io€  Christian  teaohing  and  phraasology  on  thk  -pioint  in  two  general  fqrr 
mulas,  and  then  proceed  to  illustrate  them.  First,  both  the  body  and 
Ihe  «eul  may  be  corrupt,  lawless,  empty  of  Divine  belief,  full  of  restless* 
oem  and  suffering,  in  a  state  of  -moral  ^fiath ;  or  both  may  be  pure, 
iofeedieiit,  aceeptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  full  of  i&ith,  jpeaoe,  and  joy,  in 
Ik-atateof  genuine  life.  'Secondly,  whatever  tends  in.aiiy  way  :to  the 
former  ttsult — to  muke  man  guilty,  feeble,  aiid  wretched,  to  deaden  his 
pqpiiitual  sensibilities,' to  keep  him  from,  union  with 'God.  and  from  immor- 
tal reliancoB  is  variousjiy  personified  w '"the  Flesh,"  ''^in,"  "I>eath," 
**  tfammon,"  "the  World,"  "^the  Xaw  of  the  Miwribers,"  "  the  Law  of 
Sin  and  Death;"  whatever,  on  .the  contrary,  tends  in  anyway  .to  itlhS 
Jutter  resttlt'-^o  pucify  man,  to  intensify  his  niiNrad  powers, -to  exalt  and 
Quaeken  his  ooneciousness  in  the  assuranoe^of  ithe  f^vor  of  God  andof 
sternal  being — is  personifled  as  "the Spirit,"  ''Life,"  "  Bighteousness," 
"itoLawofGod,"  "  the  Law  of  the  Inward  Mm,"  '*  Christ,"  "theLaiw 
ai  the  iSpint/of  JMe  in  Christ."  Under  ihe  fint^class  of  terms  .are  in^ 
eluded:  all  the  tomptations  and  ^geneiee  by  •wlu6h  man  is  led  to  sin,  and 
Ihe  results  t>frmi8ery  they  e&cti;  under  the  aeoond  dass.are  included  all 
ihe^aspiratioBs.and  influences  by  which  he  is  led  to  ri^teousness,  ami 
ihe  results  of  hi^pineBS  they  insure.  Fer  ezanple,  it  :is  writton,  in -the 
£|^tle'to  -  the  Qsalatians,:  that  "the  manlfefit  works  jof  ithe  flesh  aie  ex-, 
sensuality,  idolatry,  -hatred,  ^emulations,  quarrels,  herssies,  mur- 
r,  and  eueh  like."  'Qeitainly  some  of  these  evile  ^re  more  olosely 
^coiMOted  with  the  jnind  tiian  with  .the  body.  The  torm  "  flesh"  is  obvi- 
«udy  iused  in  tk  senae  coextensive  with  the  tendencies  and  means  by 
idiich  we  are  exposed  to  ^guilt  and  degradation.  Theao  personifications, 
-it  «will  JtheiefoDe  be  aean,  are  employed  with  gaMcsl  jrhetorical  loose- 
net  with  definito.  logical  eoaotneis. 

JEt^is  aal^vidflookt  thatctiie -mind  is  tiie  actual  agent  and  author  of  all 
andvirtuiss,  and  that  the  body  an  itsdf  is  tmcenscious,  irrosponr 
nble,  incapable  of  guilt.    "  Every  sin  that  man  doath  is  without  iha 
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body,"  In  illuatration  of  this  point  ChryMMtom  aays,  "  If  «  tyram 
robber  were  to  seize  Bome  royal  mansion,  it  would  npt  be  the  fault  of 
house."  And  how  greatly  they  err  who  think  that  any  of  the  New  ' 
tament  writers  mean  to  represent  the  fleah  ai  necessarily  ainful  and 
spirit  as  always  pure,  the  following  cases  to  the  contrary  from  F 
whose  speech  seems  most  to  lean  that  way,  will  abundantly  si 
"Qlorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  [both]  b 
"  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ohoi 
"Yield  not  your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto 
but  as  instrumenta  of  righteousness  unto  God,"  "That  the  life  of  Ji 
might  be  mode  manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh."  "Pretent  your  bodi 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God."  It  is  clear  that  the  aul 
of  these  sentences  did  not  regard  the  body,  or  literal  flesh,  as  neceasi 
unholy,  but  as  capable  of  being  used  by  the  man  himself  in  fulfilling 
will  of  God.  Texts  that  appear  to  contradict  this  must  be  held  as  figu 
or  aa  impassioned  rhetorical  exclamations.  Wealeoreadof  "the  1 
of  the  mind,"  the  "  fleshly  mind,"  "filthiness  of  the  spirit,"  "sedu< 
spirits,"  "  corrupt  minds,"  "  mind  and  conscience  deflled,"  "  reprol 
mind," — showing  plainly  tli^t  the  spirit  was  sometimes  regardec 
guilty  and  morally  dead.  The  apostle  writes,  "  I  pray  that  your  wl 
spirit  and  soul  and  body  may  be  preserved  blameless."  The  script 
declarations  now  cited  t«acb  explicitly  that  both  the  body  and  the  : 
may  be  subjected  to  the  perfect  law  of  God,  or  that  both  may  abid 
rebellion  and  wickedness,  the  tatter  state  being  called,  metapboria 
"walking  after  the  flesh,"  the  former  "walking  after  the  spirit," — 
being  sin  and  death,  this  being  righteousness  and  life. 

An  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  metaphors  will  cast  further  1 
upon  the  subject.  The  use  of  a  portion  of  them  arose  from  the  fact 
many  of  the  most  easily-besetting  and  pernicious  vices,  conditions 
allurements  of  sin,  defilements  and  clogs  of  the  spirit,  oome  through 
body,  which,  while  it  is  itself  evidently  fated  to  perish,  does  bj 
earthly  solicitations  entice,  contaminate,  and  debase  the  soul  thai 
itse)f  is  invited  to  better  things  and  seems  destined  to  immortality, 
that  these  evils  originate  in  the  body, — of  course,  all  the  doinp  ' 
man  spring  from  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him, — but  that  the  t 
)3  the  occasion  and  the  aggravating  medium  of  their  manifestation.  ' 
thought  is  not  contradicted,  it  is  only  omitted,  in  the  worths  of  Fete: 
"  I  beseech  you,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly  li 
which  war  against  the  soul."  For  such  language  would  be  spontoneo 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  to  be  in  bondage  to  the  baser  nature  is 
tile  alike  to  spiritual  dignity  dnd  peace,  and  to  physical  health 
strength.  The  principles  of  the  moral  nature  are  at  war  with  the 
siona  of  (he  animal  nature ;  the  goading  vices  of  the  mind  are  at 
with  the  organic  harmonies  of  the  body ;  and  on  the  issues  of  these 
flicts  hang  all  the  interests  of  life  and  death,  in  every  sense  the  w 
can  be  made  to  bear. 
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Another  reason  for  the  use  of  these  figures  of  speech,  undouhtedly, 
was  the  philosophy  of  the  ineradicable  hostility  of  matter  and  spirit, — 
the  doctrine,  so  prevalent  in  the  East  from  the  earliest  times,  that  mat- 
ter is  wholly  corrupt  and  evil,  the  essential  root  and  source  of  all  vile- 
ness.  An  old,  unknown  Greek  poet  embodies  the  very  soul  of  this  faith 
in  a  few  verses  which  we  find  in  the  Anthology.  LiteraUy  rendered, 
they  run  thus : — 

"The  body  is  the  torment,  hell,  tatb,  load,  tyrant, 
Dreadful  pest,  and  punishing  trial,  of  the  sonl 
Which,  when  It  quits  the  body,  iUes,  as  from  the  bonda 
Of  death,  to  immortal  Ood." 

It  was  this  idea  that  produced  the  wild  asceticism  prevalent  in  the 
Christian  Church  during  the  Middle  A^e  and  previously, — the  fearful 
macerations,  scourgings,  crucifixions  of  the  flesh.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that,  though  some  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures  is  tinged  by 
the  influence  of  this  doctrine,  the  doctrine  itself  is  foreign  to  Christianity. 
Christ  came  eating  and  drinking,  not  abjuring  nature,  but  adopting  its 
teachings,  viewing  it  as  a  Divine  work  through  which  the  providence  of 
God  is  displayed  and  his  glory  gleams.  He  was  no  more  of  a  Pharisee 
than  nature  is.  As  com  ffrows  on  the  Sabbath,  so  it  may  be  plucked  and 
eaten  on  the  Sabbath.  The  apostles  never  recommend  self-inflicted  tor- 
ments. The  ascetic  expressions  found  in  their  letters  grew  directly  out 
of  the  perils  besetting  them  and  their  expectation  of  the  speedy  end 
of  the  world.  Christianity,  rightly  understood,  renders  even  the  body  of 
a  good  man  sacred  and  precious,  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Infinite. 
"  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,"  and  the  poor,  dying  tene- 
ment of  flesh  is  hallowed  as 

"  A  Tase  of  earth,  a  trembling  clod, 
€3onstrain*d  to  hold  the  breath  of  Qod.** 

The  chief  secret,  however,  of  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  phrases  under 
consideration  consisted  in  their  striking  fitness  to  the  nature  and  facts 
of  the  case,  their  adaptedness  to  express  these  facts  in  a  bold  and  vivid 
manner.  The  revelation  of  the  transcendent  claims  of  holiness,  of  the 
pardoning  love  of  God,  of  the  splendid  boon  of  immortality,  made  by 
Christ  and  enforced  by  the  miraculous  sanctions  and  the  kindling 
motives  presented  in  his  example,  thrilled  the  souls  of  the  first  converts, 
.shamed  them  of  their  degrading  sins,  opened  before  their  imaginations  a 
vision  that  paled  the  glories  of  the  world,  and  regenerated  them,  stirring 
up  the  depths  of  their  religious  sensibilities,  and  flooding  their  whole 
being  with  a  warmth,  an  energy,  a  spirituality,  that  made  their  previous 
experience  seem  a  gross  carnal  slumber,  a  virtual  death.  **  And  you  hath 
he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  They  were  ani- 
mated and  raised  to  a  new,  pure,  glad  life,  through  the  feeling  of  the 
hopes  and  the  practice  of  the  virtues  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Unto  those 
who  "were  formerly  in  the  flesh,  the  servants  of  sin,  bringing  forth  iruit 
unto  death,"  but  now  obeying  the  new  form  of  doctrine  delivered  unto 
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thain,nidiMnewodhearUa)idcbanged,cQii(luot,  ^lEiwiUao,  "If  < 
he  in  yot),  the  body  is  .4«m1  b«o»uae  of  Bin ;  but  l^a  .s^it  ia  life  -be 
.of  rightoouanesB ;"  that  is,  If  ChrUtiwi  tnitb  raign  in  ypu,  tb«  bod] 
.etill  b«  tonnented,  or  pow^rleia,  owing  to  your  [vei'iow  b»d  habits 
ibo  soul  will  be  redeemed  from  ite  abandomiMnt  to  e»«r  and  w'ux 
be  Miurad'of  pardon  and  immortal  life  br  the  nitaewing  apirtt  ef  < 
The  apostle  likewise  says  unto  them,  "If  the  Spirit  of  God  dnell  i| 
it  shall  also  quicken  j'our  mortal  bodies."  Tbi^  remorlcable  espr< 
was  meant  to  convey  a'thought  which  the  obaervationof  common  fac 
proves  and  expUina.  If  the  love  of  the  pure  piinoiplea  of  the  gosp 
established  iu  them,  their  bodies,  debilitated  and  deadened  by  f< 
AbandonmeBt  to  their  lusla,  should  be  &aed  and  ce«wnMtt«d  Iqr  its 
«Dee.  The  bo<!^  lo  a  ffe»t  «xtent  refloots  the  pamMneot  mind  mn 
of  aman.  Xt  is  as  aphorism  oi  Soloeaon  that  "«  sound  be«rt  is  Lh 
-at  Ihe  fleeh."  And  Plotiuus  deolaras,  "  Temperaooe  and  juatioe  u 
iwviors  of  the  body  so  br  as  they  ar»  received  by  .it."  Deficien 
thought  and  knowledge,  ladneas  of  spirit,  imimali^  -of  habits,  I 
themselves  plainly  mougb  in  the  Bl«te  and  expr«aai<Hi  of  the  pfa 
frame:  tbey  render  it  coarse,  dim,  and  insensible.;  ^the  pwson  i 
towards  the  oonditkm  of  a  clod ;  spiritual  things  are  clouded,  tbe  be 
£re  of  his  destiny  wanes,  the  possibilities  of  (^iristian  faiUi  lessen, 
external  and  the  insensate  creep  in  on  bis  organ iied.ol^,"  he  fee 
obain  of  Uie  brute,  earth  more  and  mor«,  and  finally  gives  hlro*«lf 
utt«r  death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aseimOation  of  Divine  truU 
^goodness  by  a  nun,  the  cherishing  love  of  all  bigh  d^tilesanli.«spi^a 
«aert  a  purifying,  eoer^iing  power  both  on  the  flssh  and  the  .mind 
mate  and  strengthen  them,  like  a  heavenly  Soma  bum  Mnv  ^^  d< 
entanglements  and  spiritual  fogs  that  SlI  and  horj^  around  the  w 
and  sensual,  increasingly  pervade  his  consciousness  with  an  inspired 
and  freedom,  illuminate  his  face,  touch  the  magnetic  springs  of  I: 
and  healthful  sympathy,  make  him  completely  olive,  and  bring  bin 
living  connection  with  the  Omnipresent  Life,  so  that  he  perceive 
full  testimony  that  he  shall  never  die.  For,  when  brought  jnto  s 
state  by  the  experience  of  live  spirits  in  live  frames. 


Spiritual  sloth  and  sensual  indulgence  stupefy,  Uunt,  and  confiue  log 
in  lifeless  meshes,  the  vital  tenant  and  tlie  mortal  tenement;  they 
incorporate,  alike  unclean,  powerless,  guilty,  and  wretched.     Then 


.Aative 'Virtue,  profound  love.  Nid  the  a 
of  life,  of 
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cleanse,  vivify,  and  distinguish  the  body  and  the  soul,  so  that,  when  this 
tabernacle  of  day  crumbles  from  around  it,  the  unimprisoned  spirit  soars 
into  the  universe  at  once,  and,  looking  back  upon  the  shadowy  king 
bearing  his  pale  prey  to  the  tomb,  exclaims,  '*  O  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?"  The  facts,  then,  of  sin,  guilt, 
weakness,  misery,  unbelief,  decay,  insensibility,  and  death,  joined  with 
the  opposite  corresponding  class  of  facts,  and  considered  in  their  mutual 
spiritual  and  physical  relations  and  results,  originally  suggested,  and  now 
interpret  and  justify,  that  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament 
which  we  have  been  investigating.  It  has  no  recondite  meaning  drawn 
from  arbitrary  dogmas,  but  a  plain  meaning  drawn  from  natural  truths. 

It  remains  next  to  see  what  is  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning, 
literal,  physical  death,~-conceming  the  actual  origin  and  significance  of 
that  solemn  event.  This  point  must  be  treated  the  more  at  length  on 
account  of  the  erroneous  notions  prevailing  upon  the  subject.  For  that 
man's  first  disobedience  was  the  procuring  cause  of  organic,  as  well  as 
of  moral,  death,-  is  a  doctrine  quite  generally  believed.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental article  in  the  creeds  of  all  the  principal  denominations  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  is  traditionally  held,  from  the  neglect  of  investigation,  by 
nearly  all  Christians.  By  this  theory  the  words  of  James — ^who  writes, 
**Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death'' — ^are  interpreted  with 
strict  literalness.  It  is  conceived  that,  had  not  evil  entered  the  first 
man's  heart  and  caused  him  to  fall  from  his  native  innocence,  he  would 
have  roamed  among  the  flowers  of  Eden  to  this  day.  But  he  violated  the 
commandment  of  his  Maker,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
him  and  his  posterity.  We  are  now  to  prove  that  this  imaginative  theory 
18  far  from  the  truth. 

1.  The  language  in  which  the  original  account  of  Adam's  sin  and  its 
punishment  is  stated  shows  conclusively  that  the  penalty  of  transgression 
WAS  not  literal  death,  but  spiritual, — that  is,  degradation,  suffering.  God's 
warning  in  relation  to  the'  forbidden  tree  was,  "  In  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Of  course,  Jehovah's  solemn  de- 
claration was  fulfilled  as  he  had  said.  But  in  the  day  that  man  partook 
ctf  the  prohibited  fruit  he  did  not  die  a  physical  death.  He  lived,  driven 
from  the  delights  of  Paradise,  (according  to  the  account,)  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  years,  earning  hia  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Con- 
sequently, the  death  with  which  he  had  been  threatened  must  have 
been  a  moral  death, — ^loss  of  innocence  and  joy,  experience  of  guilt  and 
woe. 

2.  The  common  usage  of  the  words  connected  with  this  subject  in  the 
New  Testament  still  more  clearly  substantiates  the  view  here  taken  of  it. 
There  is  a  class  of  woi^ds,  linked  together  by  similarity  of  meaning  and 
^osenees  of  mutual  relation,,  often  used  by  the  Christian  writers  loosely, 
figuratively,  and  sometimes  interchafngeably,  as  has  been  shown  already 
hi  another  connection.  We  mean  the  words  "sin,"  "flesh,"  "misery," 
'^  death."    The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  another  class  of  words  of 

25 
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precisely  opposite  Bignificfttion, — "rigbteoiun«BS,"  "faith,"  "lire,"  "1 
edness,"  "  et«nia1  life."  These  different  words  Crequently  stand  to  r 
sent  the  same  idea.  "  As  the  law  hath  reigned  through  sin  unto  d 
BO  shall  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  life."  In  other  ti 
as  the  recognition  of  the  retributive  law  of  Qod  through  rebellion 
guilt  filled  the  consciences  of  men  with  wretchedness,  so  the  accept 
of  the  pardoning  love  of  Qod  through  ftuth  and  conformity  will  fill  i 
with  blessedness.  Sin  includes  conscious  distrust,  disobedience, 
alienation ;  righteousness  includes  conscious  faith,  obedience,  and  k 
ciliation.  Sin  and  death,  it  will  be  seen,  are  related  Just  as  righteou 
and  life  are.  The  fact  that  thej  are  sometimes  represented  in  the 
tion  of  identity — "  the  minding  of  the  flesh  «  death,  but  the  mil 
of  the  spirit  it  life" — and  sometimes  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  i 
— "  the /nuf  of  sin  is  death,  the yruif  of  righteousness  is  life" — proves 
the  words  are  used  metaphorically,  and  really  mean  conscious  guill 
misery,  conscious  virtue  and  blessednees.  No  other  view  is  consii 
We  are  urged  to  be  "  dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God ;"  that  is, 
in  a  state  of  moral  perfection  which  turns  a  deaf  and  invincible  fro 
all  the  influences  of  evil,  but  is  open  and  joyfully  sensitive  to  every  1 
good  and  holy.  Paul  also  wrote,  in  his  letter  to  the  Fhilippians,  th 
had  "  not  yet  attained  unto  the  resurrection,"  but  was  striving  to  s 
unto  it ;  that  is,  he  had  not  yet  reached,  but  was  striving  to  reach, 
lofty  state  of  holiness  and  peace  invulnerable  to  sin,  which  no  ct 
can  injure,  with  which  the  event  of  bodily  disaolution  cannot  inte: 
because  its  elements — faith,  truth,  justice,  and  love — are  the  immu 
principles  of  everiasting  life. 

3.  In  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  an  argument  amounting  t< 
tainty  is  afforded  by  the  way  in  which  the  disobedience  of  Adam 
its  consequences,  and  the  obedience  of  Christ  and  its  consequence 
spoken  of  together ;  by  the  way  in  which  a  sort  of  antithetical  pa 
is  drawn  between  the  result  of  Adam's  fall  and  the  result  of  Cb 
mission.  "  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  b; 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men.  so  much  more  shall  all  receiv 
gift  of  God  by  one  man,  Jesus  Clirist,  and  reign  unto  eternal  lifa," 
means,  as  the  writer  himself  afterwards  explains,  that  "  as  by  one  I 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners"  and  suffered  the  coneequ< 
of  sin,  figuratively  expressed  by  the  word  "death,"  "so  by  the  obed 
of  one  shall  many  be  mode  righteous"  and  eigoy  the  oonsequenc 
righteousness,  figuratively  expressed  by  the  word  "  life."  Give  the  p 
pal  terms  in  this  passage  their  literal  force,  and  no  meaning  which  i 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  plainest  truths  can  be  drawn  frt 
Surely  literal  denth  had  come  equally  and  fully  upon  all  men  everyw 
literal  life  could  do  no  more.  But  render  the  idea  in  this  way, 
blessedness  olFered  to  men  in  the  revelation  of  grace  made  by  Jesui 
weighs  the  wretchedness  brought  upon  them  through  the  sin  introc 
by  Adam, — and  the  sense  is  satisfactory.     That  which  Adam  is  i 
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sented  as  haying  lost,  that,  the  apostle  affirms,  Christ  restored ;  that 
which  Adam  is  said  to  have  incurred,  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  removed. 
But  Christ  did  not  restore  to  man  a  physical  immortality  on  the  earth : 
therefore  that  is  not  what  Adam  forfeited ;  hut  he  lost  peace  of  conscience 
and  trust  in  the  Divine  favor.  Furthermore,  Christ  did  not  free  his 
followers  from  natural  decay  and  death:  therefore  that  is  not  what 
Adam's  transgression  brought  upon  his  children ;  but  it  entailed  upon 
them  proclivities  to  evil,  spiritual  unrest,  and  woe.  The  basis  of  the 
comparison  is  evidently  this :  Adam's  fall  showed  that  the  consequences 
of  sin,  through  the  stem  operation  of  the  law,  were  strife,  despair,  and 
misery, — all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  word 
'*  death ;"  Christ's  mission  showed  that  the  consequences  of  righteousness, 
throtigh  the  free  grace  of  God,  were  faith,  peace,  and  indestructible 
happiness, — all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the 
word  "life."  In  the  mind  of  Paul  there  was  undoubtedly  an  additional 
thought,  connecting  the  descent  of  the  soul  to  the  uader-world  with  the 
death  of  the  sinful  Adam,  and  its  ascent  to  heaven  with  the  resurrection 
of  the  immaculate  Christ;  but  this  does  not  touch  the  argument  just 
advanced,  because  it  does  not  refer  to  the  eatise  of  physical  dissolution, 
but  to  what  followed  that  event. 

4.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  demonstrate  that  sin  actually  was 
not  the  origin  of  natural  decay,  by  the  revelations  of  science,  which 
prove  that  death  was  a  monarch  on  the  earth  for  ages  before  moral  trans- 
gression was  known.  As  the  geologist  wanders,  and  studies  the  records 
of  nature,  where  earthquake,  deluge,  and  volcano  have  exposed  the 
structure  of  the  globe  and  its  organic  remains  in  strata  piled  on  strata, 
upon  these,  as  upon  so  many  pages  of  the  earth's  autobiography,  he 
reads  the  history  of  a  hundred  races  of  animals  which  lived  and  died, 
leaving  their  bones  layer  above  layer,  in  regular  succession,  centuries 
before  the  existence  of  man.  It  is  evident,  then,  that,  independent  of 
human  guilt,  and  from  the  very  first,  chemical  laws  were  in  force,  and 
death  was  a  part  of  God's  plan  in  the  material  creation.  As  the  previous 
animals  perished  without  sin,  so  without  sin  the  animal  part  of  man  too 
would  have  died.  It  was  made  perishable  from  the  outset.  The  im- 
portant point  just  here  in  the  theology  of  Paul  was,  as  previously  im- 
plied, that  death  was  intended  to  lead  the  soul  directly  to  heaven  in  a 
new  "  spiritual  body"  or  "  heavenly  house ;"  but  sin  marred  the  plan, 
and  doomed  the  soul  to  go  into  the  under-worid,  a  naked  mams,  when 
"unclothed"  of  "the  natural  body"  or  "earthly  house."  The  mission 
of  Christ  was  to  restore  the  original  plan ;  and  it  would  be  consummated 
at  his  second  coming. 

5.  There  is  a  gross  absurdity  involved  in  the  supposition  that  an 
earthly  immortality  was  the  intended  destiny  of  man.  That  supposition 
necessarily  implies  that  the  whole  groundwork  of  God's  first  design  was 
a  failure, — ^that  his  great  purpose  was  thwarted  and  changed  into  one 
wholly  dific^rent.    And  it  is  absurd  to  think  such  a  result  possible  in  the 
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providence  of  the  Almighty.  Besides,  had  there  been  no  sin,  coul 
man  have' been  dronned  if  he  fell  into  the  water  without  knowinj 
to  Hwimf  If  a  building  tumbled  upon  him,  would  he  not  have 
crushed  T  Nor  is  this  theory  free  from  another  still  more  palpab 
surdity;  for,  had  there  been  no  interference  of  death  to  remove 
generation  and  make  room  for  another,  the  world  could  not  suppoi 
multitudes  with  which  it  would  now  swann.  Moreover,  the  time  i 
arrive  when  the  earth  could  not  only  not  afford  sustenance  to 
numerous  inhabitants,  but  could  not  evert  contain  them.  So  that  il 
were  the  original  arrangement,  unless  certain  other  parts  which 
indisputable  portions  of  it  were  cancelled,  the  surplus  myriads  v 
bave  to  be  removed  to  some  other  world.  That  is  just  what  ( 
accomplishes.  Consequently,  death  was  a  part  of  God's-primal  plan 
not  a  contingence  accidentally  caused  by  sin. 

6.  If  death  be  the  result  of  sin,  then,  of  course,  it  is  a  punishmei 
flicted  upon  man  for  his  wickedness.  In  fact,  tbis  is  an  identical  p 
sition.  But  death  cannot  be  intended  as  a  punishment,  because,  vi 
in  that  light,  it  is  uivjust.  It  comes  equally  upon  old  ond  young, 
and  bad,  joyous  and  wretched.  It  does  not  permit  the  best  man  ti 
longest ;  it  does  not  come  with  the  greatest  terror  and  agony  to  the 
guilty.  All  these  things  depend  on  a  thou^nd  contingencies  si 
upon  an  iron  law,  which  inheres  to  the  physical  world  of  necessity 
has  not  its  basis  and  action  in  the  spiritual  sphere  of  freedom,  chen 
and  experience.  The  innocent  babe  and  the  hardened  criminal  are  si 
at  the  same  instant  and  die  the  same  death.  Solomon  knew  thin  ' 
Le  said,  "As  dieth  the  fool,  so  the  wise  man  dieth."  Death  regardi 
a  retribution  for  sin  is  unjust,  because  it  is  destitute  of  moral  disc 
nation.  It  therefore  is  not  a  consequence  of  transgression,  but  an 
incident,  and  step  in  human  existence,  an  established  part  of  the  v 
order  of  things  from  the  beginning.  When  the  New  Testament  sj 
of  deatli  as  a  punishment,  it  always  uses  the  word  in  a  symbolic  b 
meaning  spiritual  deadness  and  misery, — which  is  a  perfect  retribu 
because  it  discriminates  with  unerring  exactness.  This  has  been 
clusively  proved  by  Elaiber,'  who  shows  that  the  peculiar  languoj 
Paul  in  regard  to  the  trfchotomist  division  of  man  into  spirit,  soul 
body  necessarily  involves  the  perception  of  physical  death  as  a  na 
fact. 

7.  I>1nally,  natural  death  cannot  be  the  penalty  of  unrighteous 
because  it  is  not  a  curse  and  a  woe,  hut  a  blessing  and  a  privi 
^ictetus  wrote,  "  It  would  be  a  curse  upon  ears  of  com  not  t 
reaped ;  and  we  ought  to  know  that  it  would  be  a  curse  upon  mai 
to  die."*  It  cannot  be  the  effect  of  man's  sin,  because  it  ia  the  imp 
ment  of  man's  condition.  -  Who  can  believe  it  would  be  better  for 
to  remain  on  earth  forever,  under  any  circumstancee,  than  il  is  for 

■  DhKiiilteit>ni«il1k)iFLabnT<mdaTSfliiil«IuidKrltkliat,H.a3-tt.  ■HBKt.U. 
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to  go  to  heaven  to  such  an  experience  as  the  faithful  follower  of  Christ 
supposes  is  there  awaiting  him  ?  It  is  not  to  be  thought  by  us  that  death 
is  a  frowning  enemy  thrusting  us  into  the  gloom  of  eternal  night  or  into 
the  flaming  waves  of  irremediable  torment,  but  rather  a  smiling  friend 
ushering  us  into  the  endless  life  of  the  spiritual  world  and  into  the 
unvcoled  presence  of  God.  According  to  the  arrangement  and  desire  of 
God,  for  us  to  die  is  gain :  every  personal  exception  to  this — if  there  be 
any  exception — ^is  caused  through  the  marring  interference  of  personal 
wickedness  with  the  Creator's  intention  and  with  natural  order.  Who 
has  not  sometimes  felt  the  bondage  of  the  body  and  the  trials  of  earth, 
and  peered  with  awful  thrills  of  curiosity  into  the  mysteries  of  the  un- 
seen world,  until  he  has  longed  for  the  hour  of  the  soul's  liberation,  that 
it  might  pliune  itself  for  an  immortal  flight  ?  Who  has  not  experienced 
moments  of  serene  £edth,  in  which  he  could  hardly  help  exclaiming^ — 

**  I  would  not  liTe  alway ;  I  aak  not  to  ttay : 
(Ml,  who  would  lire  «lwaj  ftvijr  firom  his  God  J**. 

A  favorite  of  Apollo  prayed  for  the  best  gift  Heaven  could  bestow  upon 
man.  The  god  said,  ''At  the  end  of  seven  days  it  shall  be  granted:  in 
the  mean  time,  live  happy."  At  the  appointed  hour  he  fell  into  a  sweet 
slumber,  from  which  he  never  awoke.'  He  who  regards  death  as  upon 
the  whole  an  evil  does  not  take  the  Christian's  view  of  it, — ^not  even  the 
enlightened  pagan's  view, — ^but  the  frightened  sensualist's  view,  the  super- 
stitious atheist's  view.  And  if  death  be  upon  the  whole  normally  a 
blessing,  then  assuredly  it  cannot  be  a  punishment  brought  upon  man  by 
sin.  The  common  hypothesis  of  our  mortality — ^namely,  that  sin,  heredi- 
tarily lodged  in  the  centre  of  man's  life,  spreads  its  dynamic  virus  thence 
until  it  appears  as  death  in  the  periphery,  expending  its  final  energy 
within  the  material  sphere  in  the  dissolution  of  the  physical  frame — ^is 
totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and  to  the  most  lucid  results 
of  science.  Science  announces  death  universally  as  the  initial  point  of 
new  life.* 

The  New  Testament  does  not  teach  that  natural  death,  organic  separa- 
tion, is  the  fruit  of  sin, — that,  if  man  had  not  sinned,  he  would  have  lived 
forever  on  the  earth.  But  it  teaches  that  moral  death,  misery,  is  the 
consequence  of  sin.  The  pains  and  afllictions  which  sometimes  come 
upon  the  good  without  fault  of  theirs  do  yet  spring  from  human  faults 
somewhere,  with  those  exceptions  alone  that  result  from  the  necessary 
contingencies  of  finite  creatures,  exposures  outside  the  sphere  of  human 
accountability.  With  this  qualification,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  in 
detail  that  the  sufferings  of  the  private  individual  and  of  mankind  at 
large  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  products  of  guilt,  violated  law.  All 
the  woes,  for  instance,  of  poverty  are  the  results  of  selfishness,  pride, 

*  llerod.  I.  31 ;  Oc  Tvuc  QiUBBt.  I.  47. 

*  Klencke,  Dm  Buch  rom  Tode.  Entwiiif  ein«r  Lehre  yon  Sterben  in  der  Nator  ond  Tom  Tods  dct 
Xenaeheii  inabeaondere.    FOr  donkende  f rennde  der  Wlafetiacbaf t. 
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ignorance,  and   vice.     And   it   is   the  same   with   every   other   cU 
miBcriea. 

"  The  world  lii  I^UdIo  ImmoitiiUtT 

Had  tliere  been  no  ein,  men's  lives  would  have  glided  on  lik 
placid  rivers  that  flow  through  the  woodlands.  They  would  have 
without  strife  or  sorrow,  grown  old  without  sadness  or  satiety,  and 
without  a  pang  or  a  sigh.  But,  alas  I  sin  so  abounds  in  the  world 
"there  Is  not  ajuat  man  that  lives  and  sins  not;"  and  it  is  a  trutbi 
omnipresent  jurisdiction  can  neither  be  avoided  nor  resisted  that 
kind  of  sin,  everj  offence  against  Divine  order,  shall  somewhere,  at 
time,  be  judged  as  it  deserves.  Ue  who  denies  this  only  betray, 
ignorance  which  conceals  from  him  a  pervading  law  of  inevitable  i 
cation,  only  reveals  the  degradation  and  insensibility  which  do  not' 
him  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  experience.  A  harmonious,  happy 
ence  depends  on  the  practice  of  pure  morals  and  communion  witi 
love  of  God.  This  great  idea — that  the  conscientious  culture  o: 
spiritual  nature  is  the  sole  method  of  Divine  life — is  equally  a  fundam 
principle  of  the  gospel  and  a  conclusion  of  observation  and  rei 
upon  the  devout  observance  of  it  hinge  the  possibilities  of  true  bh 
ness.  The  pursuit  of  an  opposite  course  necessitates  the  opposit 
perience,  makes  its  votary  a  restless,  wretched  slave,  wishing  ftjr  fre 
but  unable  to  obtain  it. 

The  thought  Just  stated,  we  maintain,  strikes  the  key-note  o 
Christian  Scriptures;  and  the  voices  of  truth  and  nature  accord 
it.  That  Christianity  declares  sin  to  be  the  cause  of  spiritual  death, 
the  deep  and  wide  meaning  of  the  term,  has  been  fully  shown ;  tha 
is  also  a  fact  in  the  great  order  of  things  has  been  partially  illusti 
but  in  justice  to  the  sut^ect  should  be  urged  in  a  more  precise  and 
quate  form.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  positive  punishment  fli 
evidently  from  sin,  consisting  both  in  outward  inflictions  of  sufl 
and  disgrace  through  human  laws  and  social  customs,  and  in  the  p: 
endurance  of  bodily  and  mental  pains  and  of  strange  misgivings 
load  the  soul  with  fear  and  anguish.  Subjection  to  the  animal  n 
in  the  obedience  of  unrighteousness  sensibly  tends  to  bring  upc 
victim  a  woeful  mass  of  positive  ills,  public  and  personal,  to  pui 
under  the  vile  tyranny  of  devouring  lusts,  to  induce  deathlike  er 
tion  and  disease  in  his  whole  being,  to  pervade  bis  consciousness 
the  wretched  gnawings  of  remorse  and  shame,  and  with  the  timi 
tormenting  sense  of  guilt,  discord,  alienation,  and  condemnation. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  negative  punishment  for  impurit; 
wrong-doing,  less  gross  and  visible  than  the  former,  but  equally  res 
much  more  to  be  dreaded.  Sin  snatches  from  a  man  the  prerogatii 
eternal  life,  by  brutalizing  and  deadening  his  nature,  sinking  the 
with  its  delicate  delights  in  the  body  and  its  coarse  satisfactions,  mi 
him  insensible  to  his  highest  good  and  glory,  lowering  him  in  the 
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of  being  away  from  God,  shutting  the  gates  of  heaven  against  him,  and 
leaving  him  to  wallow  in  the  mire.  The  toagea  of  sin  is  misery,  and  its 
^ft  is  a  degradation  which  prevents  any  elevation  to  true  happiness. 
These  positive  and  negative  retributions,  however  delayed  or  disguised, 
will  come  where  they  are  deserved,  and  will  not  fail.  Do  a  wrong  deed 
from  a  bad  motive,  and,  though  you  fled  on  the  pinions  of  the  incon- 
ceivable lightning  from  one  end  of  infinite  space  to  the  other,  the  fated 
penalty  would  chase  you  through  eternity  but  that  you  should  pay  its 
debt ;  or,  rather,  the  penalty  is  grappling  with  you  from  within  on  the 
instant, — ^is  a  part  of  you. 

Thirdly,  if,  by  the  searing  of  his  conscience  and  absorption  in  the 
world,  a  sinner  escapes  for  a  season  the  penal  consequences  threatened  in 
the  law,  and  does  not  know  how  miserable  he  is,  and  thinks  he  is  happy, 
yet  let  him  remember  that  the  remedial,  restorative  process  through 
which  he  must  pass,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  next,  involves  a  concen- 
trated experience  of  expiatory  pangs,  as  is  shown  both  by  the  reason  of 
the  thing  and  by  all  relevant  analogies.  When  the  bad  man  awakes — as 
some  time  or  other  he  will  awake — ^to  the  infinite  perfections  and  unalter- 
able love  of  the  Father  whose  holy  commands  he  has  trampled  and 
whose  kind  invitations  he  has  spurned,  he  will  suffer  agonies  of  remorse- 
ful sorrow  but  faintly  shadowed  in  the  bitterness  of  Peter's  tears  when 
his  forgiving  Master  loolced  on  him.  Such  is  the  common  deadness  of  our 
consciences  that  the  vices  of  our  corrupt  characters  are  far  from  appear- 
ing to  us  as  the  terrific  things  they  really  are.  Angels,  looking  under  the 
fleshly  garment  we  wear,  and  seeing  a  falsehood  or  a  sin  assimilated  as  a 
portion  of  our  being,  turn  away  with  such  feeling  as  we  should  experience 
at  beholding  a  leprous  sore  beneath  the  lifted  ermine  of  a  king.  A  well- 
taught  Christian  will  not  fail  to  contemplate  physical  death  as  a  stupen- 
dous, awakening  crisis,  one  of  whose  chief  effects  will  be  the  opening  to 
personal  consciousness,  in  the  most  vivid  manner,  of  all  the  realities  of 
character,  with  their  relations  towards  things  above  and  things  below 
himself. 

This  thought  leads  us  to  a  fourth  and  final  consideration,  more  import- 
ant than  the  previous.  The  tremendous  fact  that  all  the  inwrought 
elements  and  workings  of  our  being  are  self-retributiire,  their  own  ex- 
ce^ing  great  and  sufficient  good  or  evil,  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances and  sequences^  is  rarely  appreciated.  Men  overlook  it  in  their 
superficial  search  after  associations,  accompaniments,  and  effects.  When 
all  tangible  punishments  and  rewards  are  wanting,  all  outward  penalties 
and  prizes  fail,  if  we  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  mysterious  facts  of  ex- 
perience we  shall  find  that  still  goodness  is  rewarded  and  evil  is  punished, 
because  "  the  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  can  itself,''  if  virtuous,  '*  make 
a  heaven  of  hell,"  if  wicked,  "  a  hell  of  heaven."  It  is  a  truth,  spring- 
ing from  the  very  nature  of  God  and  his  irreversible  relations  towards 
his  creatures,  that  his  united  justice  and  love  shall  follow  both  holiness 
and  iniquity  now  and  ever,  pouring  his  beneficence  upon  them  to  be  con- 
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Terted  by  them  into  their  food  and  bliss  or  into  their  bane  and 
There  is,  then,  no  essential  need  of  adventitiona  A(H»&ipanimi 
results  to  justify  and  pay  the  good,  or  to  condemn  and  torture  t 
here  or  hereafter.  To  be  wise,  and  pure,  and  strong,  and  noble,  i 
and  bleBsedness  enough  in  itself.  To  be  ignorant,  and  corru 
mean,  and  feeble,  is  degradation  and  horror  enough  in  itself.  1 
abides  in  true  life,  the  other  in  moral  death;  and.that  issoiGcient. 
now,  in  this  world,  therefore,  the  swift  and  diversified  retribut 
men's  characters  and  lives  are  in  them  and  upon  them,  in  variou 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  are  accustomed  to  think 
tory  preaches  this  with  all  her  revealing  TOioes.  Philosophy  lays 
and  points  every  finger  at  the  flaming  bond  that  binds  innooc 
peace,  guilt  to  remorse.  It  is  the  substance  of  the  gospel,  emphi 
pronounced.  And  the  clear  experience  of  every  sensitive  soul  c< 
its  truth,  echoing  through  the  silent  corridors  of  the  conscien 
declarations  wbiob  fell  in  ancient  Judea  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  * 
pen  of  Paul; — "The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God;"  "The  wages  o 

We  will  briefly  sum  up  the  principal  positions  of  the  ground  n 
now  traversed.  To  be  enslaved  by  the  senses  in  the  violation 
Divine  laws,  neglecting  the  mind  and  abusing  the  members,  is  to  1 
to  the  goodness  of  God,  the  joys  of  virtue,  and  the  hopes  of  heavt 
alive  to  guilt,  anguish,  and  despair.  To  obey  the  will  of  God  i 
keeping  the  body  under,  and  cherishing  a  pure  aoul,  is  to  be  dead 
evil  of  the  world,  the  goading  of  passions,  and  the  fears  of  punis! 
and  alive  to  innocence,  happiness,  and  faith.  According  to  the  : 
planofthingsfrom  the  dawnof  creation,  the  flesh  was  intended  to  E 
the  ground,  but  the  spirit  to  rise  into  be«ven.  Suffering  is  the  retr 
result  and  accumulated  merit  of  iniquity;  while  enjoyment  is  t 
of  God  and  the  fruit  of  conformity  to  bis  law.  To  receive  the  i 
tions  of  Christ  and  obey  them  with  the  whole  heart,  walking  al 
example,  is  to  be  quickened  from  that  deadly  misery  into  thie 
blessedness.  The  inner  life  of  truth  and  goodness  thus  reveal< 
proposed  to  men,  its  personal  experience  being  once  obtained,  is 
mortal  possession,  a  conscious  fount  springing  up  unto  eternity  ( 
the  beneficent  decree  of  the  Father,  to  play  forever  in  the  light 
smile  and  the  shadow  of  his  arm.  Such  are  the  great  componc 
ments  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  life  and  death,  both  presei 
eternal. 

The  purely  interior  character  of  the  genuine  tea«hings  of  Chrii 
on  this  subject  is  strikingly  evident  in  the  foregoing  epitome 
easential  thing  is  simply  that  the  hate-life  of  error  and  sin  is  ii 
alienation  from  God,  in  slavery,  wretohednefls,  death ;  while  the  1 
of  truth  and  virtue  is  inherent  communion  with  Ood,  in  conscious  G 
and  blessedness.  Here  pure  Christianity  leaves  the  subjeot,  de 
this  with  authority,  but  not  pretending  to  dear  up  the  mysteriea 
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Ibrth  the  details  of  the  subject.  Whatever  in  the  New  Testament  goes 
beyond  this  and  meddles  with  minute  external  circumstances  we  regard 
as  a  corrupt  addition  or  mixture  drawn  from  various  Gentile  and 
Pharisaic  sources  and  erroneously  joined  with  the  authentic  words  of 
Christ.  What  we  maintain  in  regard  to  the  apostles  and  the  early 
Christians  in  general  is  not  so  much  that  they  fiuled  to  grasp  the  deep 
spiritual  principles  of  the  Master's  teaching,  not  that  they  were  essen-^ 
tially  in  error,  but  that,  while  they  held  the  substance  of  the  Savior's 
true  thoughts,  they  also  held  additional  notions  which  were  errors  rcf 
tained  from  their  Pharisaic  education  and  only  partially  modified  by 
their  succeeding  Christian  culture, — a  set  of  traditional  and  mechanical 
oonoeptions.  These  errors,  we  repeat,  concern  not  the  heart  and  essence 
of  ideas,  but  their  form  and  clothing.  For  instance,  Christ  teaches  that 
there  is  a  heaven  for  the  faithful ;  the  apostles  suppose  that  it  is  a  located 
region  over  the  firmament.  The  dying  Stephen  said,  **  Behold,  I  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  Standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God." 
Again:  Christ  teaches  that  there  is  a  banishment  for  the  wicked;  the 
apostles  suppose  that  it  is  into  a  located  region  under  the  earth.  In 
accordance  with  the  theological  dogmas  of  their  time  and  countrymen, 
with  such  modification  as  the  peculiar  character,  teachings,  and  life  of 
Jesus  enforced,  they  believed  that  sin  sent  through  the  black  gates  of 
Sheol  those  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  through  the  glorious  doors 
of  heaven ;  that  Christ  would  return  from  heaven  soon,  raise  the  dead 
from  the  under-world,  judge  them,  rebanish  the  reprobate,  establish  his 
perfect  kingdom  on  earth,  and  reascend  to  heaven  with  his  elect.  That 
these  distinctive  notions  came  into  the  New  Testament  through  the 
mistakes  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  apostles,  how  can  any  candid 
and  competent  scholar  doubt  ?*  In  the  first  place,  the  process  whereby 
these  conceptions  were  transmitted  and  assimilated  from  Zoroastrian 
Persia  to  Pharisaic  Judea  is  historically  traceable.  Secondly,  the  brevity 
and  vagueness  of  the  apostolic  references  to  eschatology,  and  their  per- 
fect harmony  with  known  Pharisaic  beliefs,  prove  their  mutual  consonance 
and  the  derivation  of  the  later  from  the  earlier.  If  the  supposed  Chris- 
tian views  had  been  unheard  of  before,  their  promulgators  would  have 
taken  pains  to  define  them  carefully  and  give  detailed  expositions  of 
them.  Thirdly,  it  was  natural — almost  inevitable — that  the  apostles  would 
retain  at  least  some  of  their  original  peculiarities  of  belief,  and  mix  them 
with  their  new  ideas,  unless  they  were  prevented  by  an  infallible  inspira^ 
tion.  Of  the  presence  of  any  such  in£edlibility  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
evidence ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  demonstration  of  its  absence. 
For  they  differed  among  themselves,^-carried  on  violent  controversies  on 
important  points.    Paul  says  of  Peter,  **  I  withstood  him  to  the  face.'' 

*  Btcluttologle,  Oder  dio  Ldire  tou  dm  I«tsteii  Dtngen*  Mlt  betooderer  ROckilcht  «iif  die  gMigbun 
Inlahra  tobi  BMkt.  Boel,  1840w  Se  Wette  interprata  the  doctrine  of  Chritt'i  daecent  into  Iladoa 
as  a  myth  derlTed  from  the  fclea  that  he  wai  the  SaTlor  not  only  of  hia  Uring  IbUowen  but  aia» 
of  the  heathen  and  the  dead.    Blbl.  Dogmatlk,  a.  272. 
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The  Qentile  and  Judaic  diteeDsioDs  shook  the  very  foundations 
ApOBtolic  Church.  Paul  and  Bariwbaa  "had  a  sharp  conlrovers 
much  that  they  parted  asunder."  Almost  every  commentator  and  i 
worthy  of  notice  has  been  compelled  to  admit  the  error  of  the  a 
in  expecting  the  visible  return  of  Christ  in  their  own  day.  And,  1 
erred  in  that,  they  might  in  other  diatters.  The  progress  of  j 
science  and  the  improvement  of  philosophical  thought  have  re 
the  mechanical  dogmas  popularly  associated  with  Christiamty  inc 
to  enlightened  minds.  For  this  reason,  as  for  many  others,  it 
duty  of  the  Christian  teoeher  to  show  that  those  dogmas  are  nol 
tegral  part  of  the  gospel,  but  only  an  adventitious  element  import 
it  fW>m  an  earlier  and  unauthoritative  system.  Take  away  th 
congruous  and  outgrown  errors,  and  the  pure  religion  of  Christ 
seen,  and  will  be  seen  to  be  the  everlasting  truth  of  God. 

In  att«tnpluig  to  estimate  the  actual  influence  of  Christianity,  w1 
it  has  epreikd,  in  establishing  among  men  a  faith  in  immortality,  w 
specify  six  separate  considerations.  First,  the  immediate  recep 
the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ  as  a  miraculous  and  typic 
putting  an  intUIible  seal  on  his  teachings,  and  demonstrating,  evei 
senses  of  men,  the  reality  of  a  heavenly  life,  was  an  extremely 
influence  in  giving  form  and  vigor  to  fkith, — more  potent  for  age 
every  thing  else  combined.  The  image  of  the  victorious  Christ 
up  to  heaven  and  glorified  there  forever, — this  image,  pictured  ii 
believer's  mind,  stimulated  the  imagination  and  kept  an  ideal  vi 
heaven  in  constant  remembrance  as  an  apprehended  reality.  "T 
Jesus,"  they  said,  pointing  up  to  heaven ;  "  and  there  one  day  we  s 
with  him." 

Secondly,  the  obloquy  and  desertion  experienced  by  the  early 
tians  threw  them  back  upon  a  double  strength  of  spiritual  fail 
opened  to  them  an  intensified  communion  with  God.  As  worldlj 
and  pleasures  were  sacrificed,  the  more  powerful  became  their  pert 
of  moral  truths  and  their  grasp  of  invisible  treasures.  The  more  I 
they  were  assailed,  the  dearer  became  the  cause  for  which  they  si 
end  the  more  profoundly  the  moral  springs  of  faith  were  stirred  i 
souk.  T)ie  natural  revulsion  of  their  souls  was  from  destitutio 
tempt,  peril,  and  pain  on  earth  to  a  more  vivid  and  magnifled  trt 
great  reward  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven. 

Thirdly,  the  unflinching  zeal  kindled  in  the  early  confessors  of 
tianity,  the  sublime  heroism  shown  by  them  amidst  the  awfiil  t< 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  persecuting  Jews  and  Romans,  reacted  o 
brethren  to  give  profounder  firmness  and  new  intensity  to  their  f 
a  glorious  life  beyond  the  grave.  The  Christians  thrown  into  the  t 
theatre  to  the  lions  calmly  kneeled  in  prayer,  and  (o  the  supen 
byftanders  a  bright  nimW  seemed  to  play  around  their  brows  and  1 
to  be  opened  above.  As  they  perished  at  the  stake,  amidst  bruti 
and  shrivelling  flames,  serenely  maintaining  their  profession,  and 
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on  Christ,  over  the  lurid  vista  of  smoke  and  fire  broke  on  their  rapt 
vision  the  blessed  splendors  of  Paradise;  and  their  joy  seemed,  to  the 
enthusiastic  believers  around,  no  less  than  a  Divine  inspiration,  confirm- 
ing their  faith,  and  preaching,  through  the  unquestionable  truthfulness* 
of  martyrdom,  the  certainty  of  immortal  life.  The  survivors  celebrated 
the  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs'  deaths  as  their  birthdays  into  the  end- 
less life. 

Fourthly,  another  means  by  which  Christianity  operated  to  deepen  and 
spread  a  belief  in  the  future  life  was,  indirectly,  through  its  influence  in 
calling  out  and  cultivating  the  affections  of  the  heart.  The  essence  of 
the  gospel — ^in  theory,  as  taught  by  all  its  teachers,  in  fact,  as  incarnated 
by  Christ,  and  in  practice,  as  working  in  history — is  love.  From  the  first 
it  condemned  and  tended  to  destroy  all  the  coldness  and  hatred  of 
human  hearts ;  and  it  strove  to  elicit  and  foster  every  kindly  sentiment 
and  generous  impulse, — ^to  draw  its  disciples  together  by  those  yearning 
ties  of  sympathy  and  devotion  which  instinctively,  demand  and  divinely 
prophesy  an  eternal  union  in  a  better  world.  The  more  mightily  two 
human  hearts  love  each  oth^r,  the  stronger  will  be  their  spontaneous 
longing  for  immortality.  The  unrivalled  revelation  of  the  disinterested 
love  of  God  made  by  Christianity,  and  its  eifect  in  refining  and  increasing 
the  love  of  men,  have  contributed  in  a  most  important  degree  to  sanction 
and  diffuse  the  faith  in  a  blessed  life  reserved  for  men  hereafter.  One 
remarkable  specification  may  be  noticed.  The  only  pagan  description 
of  children  in  the  future  life  is  that  given  by  some  of  the  classic  poets, 
who  picture  the  infant  shades  lingering  in  groups  around  the  dismal 
gates  of  the  under-world,  weeping  and  wailing  because  they  could  never 
find  admittance. 

**  Oontinuo  anditn  rocea,  Tagitus  et  ingens, 
In&ntCkmque  ftnimie  flentes  in  limine  primo." 

Go  the  long  round  of  the  pagan  heavens,  you  will  find  no  trace  of  a 
child.  Children  were  withered  blossoms  blown  to  oblivion.  The  soft 
breezes  that  fanned  the  Blessed  Isles  and  played  through  the  perennial 
summer  of  Elysium  blew  upon  no  infant  brows.  The  grave  held  all  the 
children  very  fast.  By  the  memorable  words,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  Christ  unbarred  the  portals  of  the  future  world  and  revealed 
therein  hosts  of  angelic  children.  Ever  since  then  children  have  been 
seen  in  heaven.  The  poet  has  sung  that  the  angel-child  is  first  on  the 
wing  to  welcome  the  parent  home.  Painters  have  shown  us,  in  their 
visions  of  the  blessed  realms,  crowds  of  cherubs, — have  shown  us 

'*  How  at  the  Almighty  Father's  hand, 
Nearest  the  throne  of  liTing  light, 
The  choire  of  in&nt  aeraphi  stand, 
And  dazzling  shine  where  alt  are  bright.* 

Fifthly,  the  triumphant  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  world  has 
thrown  the  prestige  of  public  opinion,  the  imposing  authority  of  general 
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affirmation  and  acceptance,  around  its  component  doctrine*- 
nmong  which  is  the  doctrine  of  immortality — and  secured  in  their 
tlte  resistless  influences  of  current  custom  and  education.  Prom  tb 
■the  gospel  was  acknowledged  by  a  nation  as  the  true  religion,  eoot: 
ration  grew  up  by  habitual  tutelage  to  an  implicit  belief  in  tbe 
life.  It  became  a  dogma  not  to  be  questioned.  And  the  reoeptio 
was  made  more  reasonable  and  easy  by  the  great  superiority  of  its 
features  over  those  of  tbe  relative  superstitions  embodied  in  the 
religions  which  Christianity  displaced. 

Finally,  Christianity  has  exerted  ua  small  influence  both  in  expi 
and  imparting  faith  in  immortality  by  meona  of  the  art  to  which 
given  birth.  The  Christian  ritual  and  symbolism,  which  culmina 
the  Middle  Age,  from  the  very  first  hod  their  vitality  and  signifies 
the  truth  of  another  life.  Every  phase  and  nrtiole  of  them  implie 
with  mute  or  vocal  articulation  proclaimed,  the  superiority  and  bi 
of  mind  and  heart,  the  truth  of  tbe  gospel  history,  tbe  reality 
opened  heaven.  Who,  in  the  excited  atmosph^v,  amidst  the  d< 
living  traditions,  and  dramatic  enactments  of  that  time,  could  behr 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  listen  to  a  mighty  chant,  kneel  beside 
tomb,  or  gaze  on  a  painting  of  a  gospel  scene,  without  foeJing  tl 
story  of  Christ's  ascent  to  God  was  true,  being  assured  that  eUi 
than  on  earth  there  was  a  life  for  the  believer,  and  in  rapt  imogi 
seeing  visions  of  the  supernatural  kingdom  unveiled  F 

The  inmost  thought  or  sentiment  of  medieval  art — to  adapt  a  n 
able  passage  from  Heine* — was  the  depression  of  the  body  and' the 
tion  of  the  soul.  *  Statues  of  martyrs,  pictures  of  crucifixiona, 
sdnts,  pale,  faint-sufferers,  drooping  heads,  long,  thin  arms,  i 
bones,  poor,  awkwardly-hung  dresses,  emaciated  features  celestial 
minated  by  faith  and  love,  expressed  the  Christian  self-denial  aj 
earthliness.  Architecture  enforced  the  same  lesson  as  sculptu: 
painting.  Entering  a  cathedral,  we  at  once  feel  the  soul  exaitt 
flesh  degraded.  The  inside  of  the  dome  is  itself  a  hollow  cross,  i 
walk  there  within  the  very  witness-work  of  martyrdom.  The  go 
windows  fling  their  red  and  green  lights  upon  us  like  drops  of  bloi 
decay.  Funereal  music  wails  and  fades  away  along  the  dim  i 
Under  our  feet  are  gravestones  and  corruption.  With  the  c 
columns  the  soul  climbs  aloft,  loosing  itself  from  the  body,  whicl 
to  the  floor  as  a  weary  weed.  And  when  we  look  on  one  of  the 
Gothic  structures  from  without,  so  airy,  graceful,  tender,  tratiipai 
seems  cut  out  of  one  piece,  or  may  be  taken  for  an  ethereal  loce-w 
marble.  Then  only  do  we  feel  the  power  of  the  inspiration  whict 
so  subdue  even  stone  that  it  shines  spectrally  possessed,  and  ma 
most  insensateof  materials  voice  forth  the  grand  teaching  of  Chris  I 
•—the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh. 
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In  these  six  ways,  therefore, — by  placing  a  tangible  image  of  it  in  the 
imagination  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ, — by  the  powerful  stirring 
of  the  springs  of  moral  faith  through  the  persecutions  that  attended  its 
confession, — ^by  the  apparent  inspiration  of  the  martyrs  who  died  in  its 
strength, — ^by  calling  out  the  latent  force  of  the  heart's  affections  that 
crave  it, — ^by  the  moulding  pow.er  of  establishment,  custom,  and  eduoa- 
tion, — ^by  the  spiritualizing,  vision-ooi^uring  effect  of  its  worship  and  art, 
— ^has  Christianity  don^  a  work  of  incalculable  extent  in  strengthening 
the  world's  belief  in  a  life  to  come.^ 

A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  impression  Christianity  carried  before  it 
iff  furnished  by  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  missionary  Paulinus. 
He  had  preached  before  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria.  An  old  earl 
stood  up  and  said,  **  The  life  of  man  seems,  when  compared  with  what  is 
hidden,  like  the  sparrow,  who,  as  you  sit  in  your  hall,  with  your  thanes 
and  attendants,  warmed  by  the  blazing  fire,  flies  through.  As  he  flies 
through  from  door  to  door,  he  ei\joys  a  brief  escape  from  the  chilling 
storms  of  rain  and  snow  without.  Again  he  goes  forth  into  the  winter 
and  vanishes.  So  seems  the  short  life  of  man.  If  this  new  doctrine 
hrings  us  something  more  certain,  in  my  mind  it  is  worthy  of  adoption.''* 

The  most  glorious  triumph  of  Christianity  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  life  was  in  imparting  a  character  of  impartialness  and  universality 
to  the  proud,  oligarchic  faith  which  had  previously  excluded  from  it  the 
great  multitude  of  men.  The  lofty  conceptions  of  the  fate  of  the  soul 
cherished  by  the  illustrious  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  not 
shared  by  the  commonalty  until  the  gospel — its  right  hand  touching  the 
throne  of  God,  its  left  clasping  humanity — announced  in  one  breath  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

**  Their  hlgbwi  lore  waa  for  the  few  oonoeiTed, 
By  echooli  dlacun'd,  but  not  bj  crowds  beliered. 
The  angttl-Iadder  clomb  the  heaTenly  steeps 
But  at  lt0  foot  theprteathoods  lay,  adeep. 
They  did  not  preach  to  nations, '  Lo,  your  Ood  I' 
No  thooaandfl  foUow'd  where  their  footsteps  trodt 
Not  to  the  fishermen  they  said, '  Arise  T 
Not  to  the  lowly  olTerM  they  the  skies. 
Wisdom  was  theirs:  alasl  what  men  most  need 
Is  no  sect's  wisdom,  bat  the  people's  creed. 
Then,  not  for  schools,  but  for  the  human  kind, 
The  uncultured  reason,  the  unletter'd  mind. 
The  poor,  the  OK>nss'd,  the  laborer,  and  the  slavv, 
Ood  said,  *  Be  light!'— and  light  was  on  the  graTel 
No  more  alone  to  sage  and  hero  giTen,— 
For  all  wide  q^  the  Impartial  gates  of  heaTen."* 

TOdmpare  Bengel'a  essay,  Quid  Boctrfna  de  Animamm  Immortalltate  Bellgionl  Chrlstlaiui 

beat 

•  ttB«MaBada^bookiLdi.zlT.  •  Bvlwar,  Naw  Ilmon,  part  ir. 


PART  FOURTH. 


CHRISTIAN  THOUGHTS  CONCERNING  A  FU' 
LIFE. 


PATRIBTIO  DOCTRINE  OV  A   FCTDRE  UK. 

WiTB  reference  to  the  present  subject,  we  shall  conwder  the  p 
the  Church  Fathers  as  including  the  nine  centuries  succeeding  1 
of  the  apostolic  age.  It  extends  from  Clement,  Barnabas,  and  Hi 
(Ecumenius  and  Gerbert, 

The  principal  components  of  the  doctrine  of  the  future  1 
during  thJB  period,  though  showing  some  diversities  and  change 
their  prevaihng  features  of  one  consistent  type,  constituting  th 
which  would  in  any  of  those  centuries  have  been  generally  re- 
b;  the  Church  aa  orthodox. 

For  reasons  previously  given,  we  believe  that  JesuB  himself  t 
purely  moral  doctrine  concerning  the  future  life, — a,  doctrine  A 
arbitrary,  mechanical,  or  sacerdotal  peculiarities.  With  expei 
knowledge,  with  inspired  insight,  with  fullest  authority,  he  set  fc 
elusions  agreeing  with  the  wisest  philosophy  and  conSrmator 
noblest  hopes, — namely,  that  a  conscious  immortality  awaits  thi 
the  many  mansions  of  the  Father's  house,  which  it  enters  on  lea 
body,  and  where  its  experience  will  depend  upon  ethical  and 
conditions.  To  this  sintple  and  sublime  doctrine  announced  by  . 
rational  and  satbfoctory,  we  believe — for  reasons  already  explain) 
the  apostles  joined  various  additional  and  modifying  notions,  Jui 
Gentile,  such  as  the  local  descent  of  Christ  into  the  prison-worli 
dead,  his  mission  there,  bis  visible  second  coming,  a  bodily  resui 
a  universal  scenic  judgment,  and  other  kindred  viewa.  The  su 
suite  thus  reached  the  Fathers  developed  in  greater  detajl,  disUn; 
and  emphaiiizing  them,  and  also  still  further  corrupting  them  wi 
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additional  conceptions  and  fancies,  Greek  and  Oriental,  speculative  and 
imaginative.  The  peculiar  theological  work  of  the  apostles  in  regard  to 
this  subject  was  the  organizing  of  the  Persian-Jewish  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees,  with  a  Christian  complement  and  modifications,  around  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  fixing  so  near  in  the  immediate  future  the  period 
when  it  was  to  be  consummated  that  it  might  be  looked  for  at  any  time. 
The  peculiar  theological  work  of  the  Fathers  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
thus  formed  by  the  apostles  was  twofold.  First,  being  disappointed  of 
the  expected  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  they  developed  the  inter- 
mediato  state  of  the  dead  more  fully,  and  made  it  more  prominent. 
Secondly,  in  the  course  of  the  long  and  vehement  controversies  which 
sprang  up,  they  were  led  to  complete  and  systematize  their  theology,  to 
define  their  terms,  to  explain  and  defend  their  doctrines,  comparing 
them  together  and  attempting  to  harmonize  them  with  history,  reason, 
and  ethics,  as  well  as  with  Scripture  and  tradition.  In  this  way  the 
patristic  mind  became  familiar  with  many  processes  of  thought,  with 
many  special  details,  and  with  some  general  principles,  quite  foreign  to 
the  apostolic  mind.  Meanwhile,  defining  and  systematizing  went  on, 
loose  notions  hardened  into  rigid  dogmas,  free  thought  was  hampered  by 
authority,  the  scheme  generally  received  assumed  the  title  of  orthodox, 
anathematizing  all  who  dared  to  dissent,  and  the  fundamental  outlines 
of  the  patristic  eschatology  were  firmly  established.^ 

In  seeking  to  understand  and  to  give  an  exposition  of  this  scheme  of 
iaith,  we  have,  besides  various  collateral  aids,  three  chief  guidances.  First, 
we  possess  the  symbols  or  confessions  of  faith  put  forth  by  several  of  the 
leading  theologians  of  those  times,  or  by  general  councils,  and  openly 
adopted  as  authority  in  many  of  the  churches, — the  creed  falsely  called 
the  Apostles',  extant  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the  creed 
of  Arius,  that  of  Cyril,  the  Nicene  creed,  the  creed  falsely  named  the 
Athanasian,  and  others.  Secondly,  we  have  the  valuable  assistance 
afforded  by  the  treatises  of  Ii*enfleus,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  Augustine, 
and  others  still  later,  on  the  heresies  that  had  arisen  in  the  Church, — 
treatises  which  make  it  easy  to  infer,  by  contrast  and  construction,  what 
was  considered  orthodox  from  the  statement  of  what  was  acknowledged 
heretical.  And,  thirdly,  abundant  resources  are  afforded  us  in  the  extant 
theological  dissertations  and  historical  documents  of  the  principal 
ecclesiastical  authors  of  the  time  in  review, — a  cycle  of  well-known 
names,  sweeping  from  Theophilus  of  Antioch  to  Photius  of  Byzantium, 
from  Cyprian  of  Carthage  to  Maurus  of  Mentz.  We  think  that  any 
candid  person,  mastering  these  sources  of  information  in  the  illustrating 
and  discriminating  light  of  a  sufiKcient  knowledge  of  the  previous  and 
the  succeeding  related  opinions,  will  recognise  in  the  following  abstract 


1  Bretschneider,  Was  lehrm  die  UtMten  KircbenrKter  Uber  dio  Kntstohnng  der  Sunda  nnd  dpfl 
Todes,  Adun*s  Vergeben  und  die  VefsSknung  darch  ChrUtuxn.  OppoaitionsachrUt,  band  Till.  bft.  8, 
H.8«M07. 
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B  fair  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  u  it  wm  held  1 
orthodox  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  period  extending 
the  first  to  the  tenth  century. 

Before  prooeeding  to  set  forth  the  common  patriBtic  scheme, 
preliminary  remarks  are  necessary  in  reUtion  to  some  of  the  pe< 
prominent  features  of  Origen's  tlieoiogy,  and  in  relation  to  the  riv. 
terns  of  Augustine  and  Pelagiua.  Origen  was  a  man  of  vast  lea 
passionately  fond  of  philosophy;  and  be  modifyingly  mingled  a 
many  Oriental  and  Platonic  notions  with  his  theology.  He  im« 
that  innumerable  worlds  like  this  had  existed  and  perished  befi 
and  that  innumerabie  others  will  do  so  after  it  in  endless  succession 
held  that  all  souls — whether  devils,  men,  angels,  or  of  whatever  r 
were  of  the  same  nature ;  that  all  who  exist  in  mitterial  bodies  ai 
prisoned  in  them  as  a  punishment  for  sins  committed  in  a  pr 
state;  the  fig-leaves  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  dressed  after  thi 
were  the  flesh)?  bodies  they  were  compelled  to  assume  on  being  ex 
from  the  Paradise  of  their  previous  existence ;  that  in  proport 
their  sins  they  are  confined  in  subtile  or  gross  bodies  of  aijjusted  | 
until  by  penance  and  wisdom  they  slowly  win  their  deliyerance, 
gradual  descent  and  ascent  of  souls  being  figuratively  represent 
Jacob's  ladder ;  that  all  punishments  and  rewards  are  exactly  fit 
the  degree  of  sin  or  merit,  without  possibility  of  failure;  that  all 
ing — even  that  in  the  lowest  hell — b  benevolent  and  remedial,  s 
even  the  worst  spirits,  including  Satan  himself,  shall  after  a  time 
stored  to  heaven ;  that  this  alternation  of,  fall  and  restoration  sfa 
continued  so  often  as  the  cloy  and  satiety  of  heavenly  bliss,  or  th 
ponderant  power  of  temptation,  pervert  free  will  into  sin,'  He  de 
that  it  was  impossible  to  explain  the  phenomena  and  experiei 
human  life,  or  to  justify  the  ways  of  God,  except  hy  admitting  thai 
sinned  in  a  pre-existent  stat«.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  modem  dc 
of  vicarious  atonement,  considered  as  placation  or  satisfactioni  a; 
garded  Christ's  sufTering  not  as  a  substitute  for  ours,  but  as  having  r. 
the  same  efficacy  in  kind  as  the  death  of  any  innocent  person,  onlj 
eminent  in  degree.  He  represents  the  mission  of  Christ  to  be  to 
men  that  Ood  can  forgive  and  recall  them  from  sin,  baniehmen 
hell,  and  tci  furnish  them,  in  various  ways,  helps  and  incitements 
salvation.  The  foregoing  aseerlians,  and  other  kindred  points,  ui 
established  by  Mosheim,  in  his  exposition  of  t^e  characteristic  vit 
Origen.' 

The  famous  controversy  between  Augustine  and  Pelagius  shook 
tendom  for  a  century  and  a  hidf,  and  has  rolled  its  echoing  result 
lo  t^e  theological  shores  of  to.day.    Augustine  was  more  CalvinL 
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bis  doctrines  than  the  Fathers  before  him,  and  even  thitn  most  of  those 
after  him.  In  a  few  particulars  perhaps  a  minority  of  the  Fathers  really 
agreed  more  nearly  with  Pelagius  than  with  him.  But  his  system  pre- 
vailed, and  was  publicly  adopted  for  all  Christendom  by  the  third  gene- 
ral council  at  Ephesus  in  the  year  431.  Yet  some  of  its  principles,  in 
their  full  force,  were  actually  not  accepted.  For  instance,  his  dogma  of 
unconditional  election — ^that  some  were  absolutely  predestinated  to  eter- 
nal salvation,  others  to  eternal  damnation — has  never  been  taught  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  When  Gottschalk  urged  it  in  the  ninth  century, 
it  was  condemned  as  a  heresy  ;^  and  among  the  Protestants  in  the  six- 
teenth century  Calvin  was  obliged  to  fight  for  it  against  odds.  Augus- 
tine's belief  must  therefore  be  taken  as  a  representation  of  the  general 
patristic  belief  only  with  caution  and  with  qualifications.  The  distinctive 
views  of  Augustine  as  contrasted  with  those  of  Pelagius  were  as  follow.* 
Augustine  held  that,  by  Adam's  fault,  a  burden  of  sin  was  entailed  on 
all  souls,  dooming  them,  without  exception,  to  an  eternal  banishment 
in  the  infernal  world.  Pelagius  denied  the  doctrine  of  **  original  sin," 
and  made  each  one  responsible  only  for  his  own  personal  sins.  Augustine 
taught  that  baptism  was  necessary  to  free  its  subject  from  the  power 
which  the  devil  had  over  the  soul  on  account  of  original  sin,  and  that  all 
would  infallibly  be  doomed  to  hell  who  were  not  baptized,  except,  first, 
the  ancient  saints,  who  foreknew  the  evangelic  doctrines  and  believed, 
and,  secondly,  the  martyrs,  whose  blood  was  their  baptism.  Pelagius 
claimed  that  Christian  baptism  was  only  necessary  to  secure  an  entrance 
into  heaven :  infants  and  good  men,  if  unbaptized,  would  enjoy  a  happy 
immortality  in  Paradise,  but  they  never  could  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Augustine  affirmed  that  Adam's  sin  destroyed  the  freedom 
of  the  will  in  the  whole  human  race.  Pelagius  asserted  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  will.  Augustine  declared  that  a  few  were  arbitrarily 
elected  to  salvation  from  eternity,  and  that  Christ  died  only  for  them. 
Pelagius  taught  that  salvation  or  reprobation  depended  on  personal  de- 
serts, and  that  the  Divine  election  was  merely  through  prescience  of 
merits.  Augustine  said  that  saving  grace  was  supernatural,  irresistible, 
unattainable  by  human  effort.  Pelagius  said  it  might  be  won  or  resisted 
by  conformity  to  certain  conditions  in  each  person's  power.  Augustine 
believed  that  bodily  death  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  sin;^ 
Pelagius,  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  natural  law.  The  extensive,  various 
learning,  massive,  penetrating  mind,  and  remorseless  logical  consistency, 
of  Augustine,  enabled  himi  to  gather  up  the  loose,  floating  theological 
elenients  and  notions  ef  the  time,  and  generalize  them  into  a  complete 
system^  in  striking  harmony,  indeed,  with  the  gex»eral  character  and 


•  Hagrabach,  DogmengescUdite,  Kct.  183. 

•  Wifgen,  AngUfltinlmi  tad  PatagianlBm,  trans,  from  th»Cfarm«»%jrlLEinemiii,  eh.  xiz.;  alio  pp. 
es,  flS,  75, 70. 

T  la  Oen.  lib.  ix.  cap.  10,  n  r  **  Parents  would  bare  jiddkd  to  ckUdrea  not  b j  death,  bat  by  tram* 
latkm,  and  would  have  beeomo  at  the  aasala." 
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drift  of  patristic  thought,  but  carried  out  more  fullj  in  iti  deti 
applied  more  uofliiichiiigl}'  in  ita  principles  thonhnd  been  done 
and  therefore  in  some  of  its  dogmas  outstnpping  the  current  cob 
of  his  contempororieB.  His  dogma  of  electdoo  vas  too  revolt 
immoral  ever  to  win  universal  aaeent;  and  few  could  have  the  I 
unite  with  him  in  stigmatizing  the  whole  human  race  in  their 
state  as  "  one  damned  batch  and  mass  of  perdition  t"  (ixntptrtio  < 
nuiMa  perdiivmU.)  With  these  hints,  we  ore  ready  to  advance  to  tl 
rol  patristic  scheme  of  eschatology.  The  exceptional  varialjc 
heresies  will  be  referred  to  afterwards. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  natural  state  of  men  under  the  law,  f 
time  of  Adam's  sin  to  the  tin^e  of  Christ's  suffering, — their  mo 
dition  and  destination, — no  one  can  den;  that  the  Fathers  ooi 
supposed  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  and  the  descent  of  th< 
the  under-world  were  a  penalty  brought  on  all  men  through  th' 
the  first  man.  Wherever  thelengtheninglineof  human  gscionXvi 
dered,  the  trail  of  the  serpent,  stamp  of  depravity,  was  on  them, 
them  as  Death's  and  marking  them  for  the  Hodean  prison.  1 
the  indiscriminate  and  the  inevitable  doom.  There  is  no  need  c 
proofs  of  this  statement,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  writing 
Fathers  are  thronged  both  with  indirect  implkations  and  with 
avowals  of  it. 

Secondly,  they  thought  that  Christ  came  from  heaven  to  rede- 
from  their  lost  slate  and  subterranean  bondage  and  to  guide  I 
heaven.  Augiiatine,  and  perhaps  some  others,  maintained  that  1 
merely  to  effectuate  the  salvation  of  a  foreordained  few;  butimdc 
the  common  belief  was  that  he  come  to  redeem  all  who  would  i 
to  certain  conditions  which  he  proposed  and  mode  feasible.  ' 
portant  queation  here  is.  What  did  the  Fathers  suppose  (he  ees 
Christ's  redemptive  work  to  beT  and  how,  in  their  estimation, 
achieve  that  workT  Was  it  the  renewal  and  sanctifieatjon  of 
character  by  the  melting  power  of  a  proclamation  of'  mercy  a 
from  Ood,  by  the  regenerating  influences  and  motives  of  the  tn. 
appeals  spoken  by  his  lips,  illustrated  in  his  life,  and  brought  to 
in  his  martyr-death?  Certainly  this  was  too  plunly  and  promii 
part  of  the  mission  of  Chrbt  ever  to  be  wholly  overlooked.,  j 
one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  can  hardly  mil 
widely  as  to  think  that  they  esteemed  this  the  principal  elei 
Christ's  redemptive  work.  Was  the  essence  of  that  work,  tl 
making  of  a  victu-ious  atonement,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  int 
tion  of  that  phrase,  the  offering  of  a  substitutional  anguish  suffi 
satisfy  the  claims  of  inexorable  justice,  so  that  the  guilty  might 
donedT  No.  The  modem  doctrine  of  the  atonement — the  satii 
theory,  as  it  is  called — was  unknown  to  the  Fathers.  It  was  de' 
step  by  step,  after  many  centuries.'     It  did  not  receive  its  ackno 
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form  until  it  came  .from  the  mind  of  the  great  Arcbbishop  of  Canterbury, 
■Anselm^-ae  late  as  the  twelfth  century*    No  scholar  will' question  this 
confessed  ftict.    What,  then»  were  the  essence  and  method  of  Christ's 
redemptive  mission  according  to  the  Fathers  ?    In  brief,  they  inrere  these. 
He  was,  as  they  believed,  a  superangelic  being,  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  God,  possessing  a  nature,  powers,  and  credentials  transcending  those 
delegated  to  any  other  being  below  God  himself.    He  became  flesh,  to 
seek  and  to  save  the  lost.    This  saving  work  was  done  not  by  his  mortftl 
sufferings  alone,  but  by  the  totality  of  labors  extending  through  the 
whole  period  of  his  incarnation.    The  subjective  or  moral  part  of  his 
redemptive  mission  was  to  regenerate  the  characters  of  men  and  fit 
them  for  heaven  by  hi»  teaching  and  example;  the  objective  or  physidd 
part  was  to  deliver  their  souls  from  the  fatal  confinement  of  the  under- 
work! and  secure  for  them  the  gracious  iVeedom  of  the  sky,  by  descend- 
ing himself  as  the  suppressing  conqueror  of  death  and  then  ascending 
as  the  beckoning  pioneer  of  his  followers*    The  Fathers  did  not -select 
the  one  point  or  ac^  of  Christ's  death  as  the  pivot  of  human  redemption; 
but  they  regarded  that  redemption  as  wrought  out  by  the  whole  of  his 
humiliation,  inslTuction,  example,  suffering,  and  triumph, — as  the  result- 
ant of  all  the  combined  acts  of  his  incarnate  drama.    Run  over  the 
relevant  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Lactantius, 
Cyril,  Ambrose,  Augustine  himself,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  the  rest 
-of  the  prominent  authors  of  the  first  ten  centuries,  and  you  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  £EM!t  that  they  invariably  speak  of  redemp- 
tion, not  in  connection  with  Christ's  death  alone,  but  emphatically  in 
connection  with  the  group  of  ideas;  his  incarnation,  death,  descent, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  I    For  the  most  part,  they  received  it  by 
tradition  as  a  fact,  without  much  philosophizing,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  sin  of  Adam,  all  men  were  doomed  to  die, — that  is,  to  leave  their 
bodies  and  descend  into  the  shadowy  rea^m  of  death.    They  also  aoeepted 
it  as  a  fact,  without  much  attempt  at  theoretical  explanation,  that  when 
Christ,  the  sinless  and  resistless  Son  of  God,  died  and  went  thither,   ! 
before  his  immaculate  Divinity  the  walls  fell,  the  devils  fled,  the  prisoners'    . 
chains  snapped,  and  the  power  of  Satan  was  broken:    They  received  it  ; 
as  a  fact  that  through  the  mediation  of  CSirist  the  original  boon  forfeited  ^^ 
by  Adam  was  to  be  restored,  and  that  men,  instead  of  undergoing  death    \ 
and  banishment  to  Hades,  Should  be'  translated  to  heaven.     So  far  as 
they  had  a  theory  about  the  cause,  it  turned  on 'two  simple  points. :  first, 
the  firee  grace  and  love  of  God ;  second,  the  self-sacrifice  and  sufficient 
power  of  Christ.    In  the  progressive  course  of  dogmatic  controversy, 
metaphysical  speculation,  and  desire  for  system,  explanations  have  been 
devised  in  a  hundred  different  forms,  from  that  of  Aquinas  to  that  of 
Odvin ;  from  that  of  Anselm  to  that  of  Grotius;  from-  that  of  Socinus 
to  that  of  Bushnell.    Tertullian  describes  the  profound  abyss  beneath 
the  grave,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where,  he  says,  all  the  dead  are 
detained  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  and  where  Christ  in  his  descent 
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made  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  bis  companionB.*  Augustine  ( 
nearl;  the  whole  Church  agreed  in  believing  that  Christ  delivers 
from  the  under-world  when  he  rose  thence  himself,'"  One  must 
ignorant  on  the  subject  to  doubt  that  the  Fathers  attributed  ui 
importance  to  the  literal  deecent  of  Christ  into  the  abode 
departed." 

Thirdly,  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  what  were  the  conditions  i 
for  the  actual  attainment  of  personal  salvation?  It  was  the  o 
belief  that  Christ  led  up  into  Paradise  with  him  the  ancient  sai 
were  awaiting  bis  appearance  in  the  un der- world :"  but  with 
ception  it  was  not  supposed  that  be  saved  any  outright :  he  onl; 
in  their  power  to  save  themselves,  removing  the  previously  insi 
obstacles.  In  the  faith  of  those  who  accepted  the  dogma  of  ] 
nation,  of  course,  the  presupposed  condition  of  actual  personal  talva 
that  the  given  individual  should  become  one  of  the  elect  number. 
seems  to  have  been  usually  believed  that  baptism  was  indispeE 
give  final  efficacy  to  the  decree  of  election  in  each  individua 
Augustine  saya,  "  All  are  bom  under  the  power  of  the  devil, 
chains  by  him  as  a  jailer:  baptism  alone,  through  the  force  of 
redemptive  work,  breaks  these  chains  and  secures  heaven."  Ii 
to  this  necessity  of  baptism  Pelagius  agreed  with  his  great  ad 
saving  an  unessential  modification,  as  we  have  seen  before.  Tl 
may  be  said  of  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  and  many  other  leading  '. 
Again,  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  which  shows  the  prevalent 
of  the  Church  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  asserts  that  whoeo 
not  in  the  Trinity  and  kindred  dogmas  as  therein  laid  down  " 
doubt  shall  perish  ererlastingly."  In  other  words,  assent  of  min 
established  creed  of  the  Church  is  a  vital  condition  of  salvation. 
in  the  writings  of  nearly  all  of  the  Fathers  we  find  frequent  decl 
of  the  necessity  of  moral  virtue,  righteous  conduct,  and  piety,  a 
dition  of  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  example, 
tine  says,  "Such  as  have  been  baptized,  partaken  of  the  sacramej 
remained  always  in  the  catholic  faith,  but  have  led  wicked  lives,  c 
no  hope  of  escaping  eternal  damnation.""  These  points  w 
sharply  defined,  authoritatively  established,  and  consistently  adh 
and  yet  there  was  a  pretty  general  agreement  among  the  bod; 
Fathers  thsit  for  actual  salvation  there  were  three  practical  ni 
condition^ — baptism,  a  sound  faith,  a  good  life. 

Fourthly,  the  Fathers  believed  that  none  of  the  righteous  des 
be  admitted  into  heaven  itself,  the  abode  of  Ood  and  his  onge 


11  HnUeluper,  B^ltt  of  tbt  Jlat  Thna  OoEnrta  oonanilnj  Chilit'i  WMtaa  toUiirD 
It  AngiuUne.  D«  CIt.  DeL  Kb.  ii,  iKp.  ■>. 

u  WlaikiiMd,  D*  BioRjBal  Origins,  HautkiB^  dtqoB  hqtu  Actu  ps^mdl  KMtaw 
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after  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  holding  of  the  general  judg- 
ment ;  neither  were  any  of  the  reprobate  dead,  according  to  their  view, 
to  be  thrust  into  hell  itself  until  after  those  events;  but  meanwhile  all 
were  detained  in  an  intermediate  state, — the  justified  in  a  peaceful  region 
of  the  under-world  enjoying  some  foretaste  of  their  future  blessedness, 
the  condemned  in  a  dismal  region  of  the  same  under-world  suffering 
some  foretaste  of  their  future  torment.*^  After  the  numerous  evidences 
given  in  previous  chapters  of  the  prevalence  of  this  view  among  the 
Fathers,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  cite  further  authorities  here.  We 
will  only  reply  to  an  objection  which  may  be  urged.  It  may  be  said,  the 
Fathers  believed  that  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  translated  to  heaven,  also 
that  the  patriarchs,  whom  Christ  rescued  on  his  descent  to  Hades,  were 
admitted  thither,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  martyrs  by  special  privilege 
were  granted  entrance  there.  The  point  is  an  important  one.  The  reply 
turns  on  the  broad  distinction  made  by  the  Fathers  between  heaven  and 
Paradise.  Some  of  the  Fathers  regarded  Paradise  as  one  division  of  the 
under-world ;  some  located  it  in  a  remote  and  blessed  region  of  the  earth ; 
others  thought  it  was  high  in  the  air,  but  below  the  dwelling-place  of 
God."  Now,  it  was  to  "  Paradise,"  not  to  heaven,  that  the  dying  thief,  peni- 
tent on  the  cross,  was  promised  admission.  It  was  of  '*  Paradise,''  not  of 
heaven,  that  Tertullian  said  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  perfect  key.'' 
So,  too,  when  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  others  speak  of  a  few  favored 
ones  delivered  from  the  common  fate  before  the  day  of  judgment,  it  is 
"  Paradise,"  and  not  heaven,  that  is  represented  as  being  thrown  open  to 
them.  Irenseus  says,  **  Those  who  were  translated  were  translated  to  the 
Paradise  whence  disobedient  Adam  was  driven  into  the  world. "^^ 

A  notable  attempt  has  been  repeatedly  made — ^for  example,  by  the 
famous  Dr.  Coward,  by  Dodwell,  and  by  some  other  more  obscure  writers 
— to  prove  that  the  Fathers  o^  the  Greek  Church,  in  opposition  to  the 
Latin  Fathers,  denied  the  consciousness  of  the  soul  during  the  interval 
from  death  to  the  resurrection,  and  maintained  that  the  soul  died  with 
the  body  and  would  be  restored  with  it  at  the  last  day.  But  this  is  an 
error  ansing  from  the  misinterpretation  of  the  figurative  terms  in  which 
the  Greek  Fathers  express  themselves.  Tatian,  Justin,  Theophilus,  and 
IrensBUs  do  not  differ  from  the  others  in  reality,  but  only  in  words.  The 
opinion  that  the  soul  is  literally  mortal  is  erroneously  attributed  to 
those  Greek  Fathers,  who  in  truth  no  more  held  it  than  Tertullian  did. 
"The  death"  they  mean  is,  to  borrow  their  own  language,  "deprived 
of  the  rays  of  Divine  light,  to  bear  a  deathly  immortality,"  (in  immor- 
ialUaie  mortem  loleranteSf)  an  eternal  exiistence  in  the  ghostly  under-world.^' 


1 


»  Tbof  feel,  aa  Nomtlan  mji,  (De  Trinitate,  1,)  a  pn^udicium  ftUurt  judteii.    See  alfo  Eraeetl, 
Xxcan.  de  Veter.  Patmm  Optnlone  do  Statu  Medio  Animor.  a  Corpora  a^anctoram.    In  hli  LecU 
Acad.  In  Ep.  ad  Hebr. 
•  u  E.g^  we  Ambrote,  Be  Paradiao. 

17  Adr.  0ine>^  lib^  t.  cap.  t. 

u  See  thii  point  abl  j  argued  in  an  academic  dlnertatton  pnbliahed  at  KOnlgsberg,  1827,  bearing 
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The  concordant  doctrme  of  the  Fathers  u  to  the  interiiiediiLt«  s 
the  dead  itm  that,  with  tho  exception  of  a  few  admitted  to  Ps 
thej  were  in.  the  under-world  wkiting  Che  fulness  of  time,  when  th( 
•bould  be  judged  and  their  fioi^  destination  be  assigned  to  thei 
Tertullian  m;b,  "couWuinHU  omaem  anmton  vpad  u\ftrai  uquettrah. 
Domini." 

Finally,  the  Fatheta  expected  that  Christ  would  return  from  fa 
hold  a  general  day  of  judgment,  and  consummate  all  things.  The  i 
disciples  seem  to  have  looked  anxiously,  almost  from  hour  to  Jia 
that  awful  crisis.  But,  as  jrears  rolled  on  and  the  last  apoetle  die 
it  oame  not,  the  date  was  fixed  more  remotely ;  and,  as  other  years 
away,  and  still  no  clear  signs  of  its  arrival  appeared,  the  date  grei 
and  more  indefinite.  Some  still  looked  for  the  solemn  dawn  B| 
to  break;  others  assigned  it  to  the  year  1000;  others  left  the  time 
tague ;  but  none  gave  up  the  doctrine.  All  agreed  that  sooner  e 
a  time  would  oome  when  the  deep  sky  would  open,  and  Christ,  <: 
in  terrors  and  surrounded  by  pomp  of  angels,  would  alight  on  the 

**  Th*  ukftl  or  thfl  tnim|i«t 
ShKlI  IpUt  (bn  durnd  atth 
with  hll  blut  K  clnu-ud  bnn. 


Augustine,  representing  the  catholic  faith,  says,  "The  coming  ol 
the  conversion  of  the  Jens,  Antichrist's  p«rsecution,  the  settia^ 
,  Christ's  tribunal,  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  severing  of  the  got 
the  bad,  the  burning  of  the  world,  and  its  renovation, — this  is  tl 
tined  order  of  events.""  Tho  saved  were  to  be  transported  bodily 
eternal  bliss  of  heaven ;  the  damned,  in  like  manner,  were  to  be  ha 
forever  to  a  fiery  hell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  there  to  endi 
comprehended  agonies,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  without  t 
■pite,  without  any  end.  There  were  important,  and  for  a  oo 
able  period  quite  extensive,  exceptions,  to  the  belief  in  this  last  d 
nevertheless,  such  was  undeniably- the  prevailing  view,  the  orthodi 
trine,  of  the  patristic  Church.  The  strict  literality  with  wbtcl 
doctrines  were  held  is  strikingly  shown  in  Jerome's  artless  qnesi 
"If  the  dead  be  not  raised  with  flesh  and  bone^  how  can  the  di 
after  the  judgment,  gniuh  t\ar  teeth  in  hell  t" 
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'Daring  the  period  now  under  consideration  there  were  great  fluctua- 
tions, growths,  changes,  of  opinion  on  three  -subjects  in  regard  to  which 
tlier  public  creeds  did  not  prevent  all  freedom  of  thought  by  laying  down 
definite  propositions.  We  refer  to  baptism,  the  millennium,  and  purga- 
tory. Christian  baptism  was  first  simply  a  rite  of  initiation  into  the 
Christian  religion.  Then  it  became  more  distinctly  a  synibol  of  faith  in 
Christ  and  in  his  gospel,  and  an  emblem  of  a  new  birth.  Next  it  was 
imagined  to  be  literally  efficacious  to  personal  salvation,  solving  the 
chains  of  the  devil,  washing  off  original  sin,  and  opening  the  door  of 
heaven.^  To  trace  the  doctrine  through  its  historical  variations  and  its 
logical  windings  Would  require  a  large  volume,  and  is  not  requisite  for 
our  present  purpose. 

Almost  all  the  early  Fathers  believingly  looked  for  a  millennium,  a 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth  with  his  saints  for  a  thousand  years.  Daill^  has 
shown  that  this  belief  was  generally  held,  though  with  great  diversities 
of  conc^tion  as  to  the  form  and  features  of  the  doctrine.'^  It  was  a 
Jewish  notion  which  crept  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  century 
and  has  been  transmitted  even  to  the  present  day.  Some  supposed  the 
millennium  would  precede  the  destruction  of  the  world,  others  that  it 
woidd  follow  that  terrible  event,  after  a  general  renovation.  None  but 
the  faithful  would  have  part  in  it;  and  at  its  close  they  would  pass  up  to 
heaven.  Ireneeus  quotes  a  tradition,  delivered  by  Fapias,  that  ''in  the 
mtUeiinium  each  vine  will  bear  ten  thousand  branches,  each  branch  ten 
thousand  twigs,  each  twig  ten  thousMid  clusterSf  each  duster  ten  thou- 
sand grapes,  each  grape  yielding  a  hogshead  of  wine ;  and  if  any  one 
plucks  a  grape  its  neighbors  will  cry,  Take  me:  I  am  better  T'  This,  of 
coarse,  was  a  metaphor  to  show  what  the  plenty  and  the  joy  of  those 
times  would  be.  According  to  the  heretics  Cerinthus  and  Marcion,  the 
millennium  was  to  consist  in  an  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  sensual  riches 
and  delights.  Many  of  the  orthodox  Fathers  held  the  same  view,  but 
less  grossly;  while  others  made  its  splendors  and  its  pleasure^  mental 
and  moral."  Origen  attacked  the  whole  doctrine  with  vehemence  and 
tM>gency.  His  admirers  continued  the  warfare  after  him,  and  the  belief 
in  this  celestial  Cocaigne  suffered  much  damage  and  sank  mto  compara- 
tive neglect.  The  subject  rose  inta  importance  again  at  the  approach- 
iog  close  of  the  first  chiliad  of  Christianity,  but  soon  died  away  as  the 
excitement  of  that  ominous  epoch  x>a8sed  with  equal  disappointment 
to  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  the  believers.  A  galvanized  controversy 
has  been  carried  on  about  it  again  in  the  present  century,  diiefly  excited 
by  the  modem  sect  of  Seoond-Adventists.  Large  volumes  have  recently 
appeared,  principally  aiming  to  decide  whether  the  millennium  is  to  pre- 


*  Nflttider,  Planting  and  Training,  Kng.  trani.  p.  102. 

■  De  Uan  "nunim,  Ub.  IL  cap.  4 

■  If  Qnacher,  KntwkkelQng  der  lehre  Tom  TansencUfthrigon  Relche  in  den  Drel  Bnten  Jahrhna* 
dtrteo.    In  Henke'a  Magax.  l>.  tL  n.  2Sa-264. 
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cede  or  to  follow  the  second  coming  of  ChrUtl'  The  doctrine  i1 
a  Jewish-ChrLBtian  Bgment  supported  only  by  a  shadowy  basis  of 
The  truth  contained  in  it,  though  mutilated  and  disguised,  is  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  truly  enthroned  over  the  earth,  when  h 
teachings  and  life  are  followed,  the  kingdom  of  God  will  indeed 
the  world,  and"  not  for  a  thousand  years  only,  but  unimaginable 
Mid  bappiness  shall  fill  the  dwellings  of  the  auocesiive  generatii 
men  forerer,'* 

The  doctrine  of  a  purgatory — a  place  intermediate  between  Pt 
and  hell,  where  souls  not  too  sinful  were  temporarily  punishei 
where  their  condition  and  stay  were  in  the  power  of  the  Chui 
earth, — a  doctrine  which  in  the  Middle  Age  became  practically  th 
most  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  influence  and  income — was  tbroui 
Age  of  the  Fathers  gradually  assuming  shape  and  firmness.  It  sei 
have  been  first  openly  avowed  as  a  Church-dogma  and  effectively 
ized  as  a  working  power  by  Fope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  latter  [ 
the  sixth  century.**  No  more  needs  to  be  said  here,  as  the  subject 
properly  belongs  to  the  next  chapter. 

It  but  remains  in  close  to  notice  those  opinions  relating  to  the 
life  which  were  generally  condemned  as  heresies  by  the  Fathers, 
of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  destruction  of  the  intermediatf 
and  the  denial  of  the  general  judgment  by  the  assertion,  whici 
charges  so  early  as  in  his  day  upoti  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  "  th 
resurrection  has  passed  already;"  that  is,  that  thesoul,  when  it  leai 
body,  passes  immediately  to  its  final  deetination.  This  opinion 
peared  &intly  at  intervals,  but  obtained  very  little  prevalence 
early  ages  of  the  Church.  Bierax,  an  author  who  lived  at  Leon 
in  Egypt  early  in  the  fourth  century,  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
and  excluded  &om  the  kingdom  of  heaven  all  who  were  married  i 
who  died  before  becoming  moral  agents. 

Another  heretical  notion  which  attracted  some  attention  wi 
Opposite  extreme  from  the  foregoing, — namely,  that  the  soul  total 
with  the  body,  and  wfll  be  restored  to  life  with  it  in  the  general 
rection  at  the  end  of  the  world  ;  an  opinion  held  by  an  Arabian  i 
Christians,  who  were  vanquished  in  debate  upon  it  by  Origen,  a 
nounced  it." 

Still  another  doctrine  known  among  the  Fatliers  was  the  belii 
Christ,  when  he  descended  iato  the  under-world,  saved  and  led  a 
triumph  all  who  were  there, — Jews,  pagans,  good,  bad,  all,  indii 
nately.    This  b  number  seventy-nine  in  Augustine's  list  of  the  h( 

»  6c*  e.  g.  Th«  End,  b 
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And  there  is  now  extant  among  the  writings  of  Pope  Boniface  Y I.,  of  the 
ninth  century,  a  letter  furiously  assailing  a  man  who  had  recently  main- 
tained this  "  damnable  doctrine." 

The  numerous  Gnostic  sects  represented  by  Yalentinus,  Cerinthus, 
Harcion,  Basilides,  and  other  less  prominent  names,  held  a  system  of 
speculation  copious,  complex,  and  of  intensely  Oriental  character.  That 
portion  of  it  directly  connected  with  our  subject  may  be  stated  in 
few  words.  They  taught  that  all  souls  pre-existed  in  a  world  of  pure 
light,  but,  sinning  through  the  instigation  and  craft  of  demons,  they 
fell,  were  mixed  with  darkness  and  matter,  and  bound  in  bodies. 
Through  sensual  lusts  and  ignorance,  they  were  doomed  to  suffer  after 
death  in  hell  for  various  periods,  and  then  to  be  born  again.  Jehovah 
was  the  enemy  of  the  true  God,  and  was  the  builder  of  this  world  and 
of  hell,  wherein  he  contrives  to  keep  his  victims  imprisoned  by  deceiving 
them  to  worship  him  and  to  live  in  errors  and  indulgences.  Christ 
came,  they  said,  to  reveal  the  true  God,  unmask  the  infernal  character 
and  wiles  of  Jehovah,  rescue  those  whom  he  had  cruelly  shut  up  in  hell, 
and  teach  men  the  real,  way  of  salvation.  Accordingly,  Marcion  de- 
clared that  when  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world  he  released  and 
took  into  his  own  kingdom  Cain,  and  the  Sodomites,  and  all  the  Gentiles 
who  had  refused  to  obey  the  demon  worshipped  by  the  Jews,  but  left 
there,  unsaved,  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the  other  patriarchs, 
together  with  all  the  prophets.*^  The  Gnostics  agreed  in  attributing  evil 
to  matter,  and  made  the  means  of  redemption  to  consist  in  fastings  and 
Boourgings  of  the  flesh,  with  denial  of  all  its  cravings,  and  in  lofty  spiritual 
contemplations.  Of  course,  with  one  accord  they  vehemently  assailed 
the  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  Their  views,  too,  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  strict  eternity  of  future  hell-punishments.  The  funda- 
mental basis  of  their  system  was  the  same  as  that  of  nearly  all  the  Oriental 
philosophies  and  religions,  requiring  an  ascetic  war  against  the  world  of 
sense.  The  notion  that  the  body  is  evil,  and  the  cause  of  evil,  was  rife 
even  among  the  orthodox  Fathers ;  but  they  stopped  guardedly  far  short 
of  the  extreme  to  which  the  Gnostics  carried  it,  and  indignantly  rejected 
all  the  strange  imaginations  which  those  heretics  had  devised  to  explain 
the  subject  of  evil  in  a  systematic  manner.^  Augustine  said,  '*  If  we 
say  aU  sin  comes  from  the  flesh,  we  make  the  fleshless  devil  sinless!*' 
Hermogenes,  some  of  whose  views  at  least  were  tinged  with  Gnosticism, 
believed  the  abyss  of  hell  was  formed  by  the  confluence  of  matter,  and 
that  the  devil  and  all  his  demons  would  at  last  be  utterly  resolved  into 
matter." 

The  theological  system  of  the  Manichsean  sect  was  in  some  of  its  car- 
dinal principles  almost  identical  with  "those  of  the  Gnostics,  but  it  was 


*  Irauevs,  AdT.  Hvrei^  lib.  i.  oup.  22. 

*  AcGoiint  of  the  Unottlc  Sect*,  In  Moshelm*!  Oomm.,  II.  Century,  Mct.  66. 

*  lArdner,  Hist,  of  Ileretlci,  ch.  zriiL  lect.  9. 
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Still  more  imaginative  and  elaborate.**  Jt  itarted  nith  tha  Persia 
trine  of  two  antagonist  duties,  one  dwelling  with  good  spirits  in  a 
of  light  and  love,  the  other  with  demoni  in  a  realm  of  darkae 
horror.  Upon  a  time  the  latter,  sallying  forth,  discovered,  for  a 
the  vaatneiia  of  apace,  the  world  of  light.  They  immediately  assai 
They  were  conquered  after  a  terrible  Etruggls  and  driven  back ;  b«i 
bore  with  them  captive  a  multitude  of  the  celestial  bouU,  whom  t] 
atantly  mixed  witli  darkness  and  gross  matter.  The  good  God  bui 
world  of  mingled  light  and  darkness  to  afford  these  impriaoned  k 
opportunity  to  purge  themselves  and  be  reetored  to  him.  In  am 
the  material  substances  to  form  the  earth,  a  mass  of  evil  fire,  with  i 
tide  of  good  in  it,  was  found.  It  hod  been  left  in  their  flight  1 
yanquished  prinoes  of  darkness.  This  was  cast  out  of  the  worl 
ebat  up  somewhere  in  the  dark  air,  and  is  the  Uamiduean  hel 
skied  over  by  the  king  of  the  demons.  If  a  soul,  while  in  the 
mortify  the  flesh,  observe  a  severe  asoetio  moral  discipline,  ^ 
thoughts,  affections,  and  prayers  on  God  and  its  native  home,  it  \ 
leaving  the  body  return  to  the  celestial  light.  But  if  it  neglect 
duties  and  beoome  more  deeply  entangled  in  the  toils  of  depraved  n 
it  is  cast  into  the  awliil  fire  of  hell,  where  the  cleansing  flames  of  t 
partially  purify  it;  and  then  it  is  born  again  and  put  on  a  new  trii 
after  ten  successive  births — twice  in  each  of  five  diiTerent  forms — U 
be  still  unreclaimed,  then  it  is  permanently  remanded  to  the  furn 
hell.  At  last,  when  all  the  celestial  souls  seized  by  the  prinoes  of 
ness  have  returned  to  God,  save  those  just  mentioned,  this  worl 
be  burned.  Then  the  children  of  God  will  lead  a  life  of  everl 
blessedness  with  him  in  their  native  land  of  light;  the  prince  c 
with  his  fiends,  will  eicist  wretchedly  in  their  original  redm  of  dar 
Then  all  those  souls  whose  salvation  is  hopeteas  shall  be  drsn 
of  hell  and  be  placed  as  a  cordon  of  watchmen  and  a  phalanx  of  s< 
entirely  around  the  world  of  darkness,  to  giuud  its  frontiers  forev 
to  see  that  its  miserable  inhabitants  never  again  oome  forth  to  i 
the  kingdom  of  light." 

The  Christian  after  Christ's  own  pattern,  trusting  that  when  th 
left  the  body  it  would  find  a  home  in  some  other  realm  of  God's  ut 
where  its  experience  would  be  according  to  its  deserts,  capacit; 
fittedness,  sought  to  do  the  Father's  will  in  the  presmt,  and  f 
Aiture  committed  himself  in  faith  and  love  to  the  Father's  dii 
The  apostolic  Christian,  conceiving  that  Christ  would  soon  return  t' 
the  dead  and  reward  his  own,  eagerly  looked  for  the  arrival  of  tlit 
and  strove  that  be  might  be  among  the  saints  who,  delivered  or  e. 
from  the  Hodean  imprisonment,  -should  reign  with  the  trium 
Mesuah  on  earth  and  accompany  him  back  to  heaven.      The  pc 
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Christian,  looking  forward  to  the  divided  under-world  where  all  the  dead 
must  spend  the  interval  from  their  decease  to  the  general  resurrection, 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  Gehenna,  and  wrestled  and  prayed  that  his 
tarrying  might  he  in  Paradise  until  Christ  should  summon  his  chosen 
ones,  justified  from  the  great  tribunal,  to  the  Father's  presence.  The 
Kanieheean  Cliristian,  believing  the  soul  to  be  imprisoned  in  matter  by 
demons  who  fought  against  God  in  a  previous  life,  struggled,  by  fasting,^ 
thought,  prayer,  and  penance,  to  rescue  the  spirit  from  its  fleshly  en- 
tanglements,  from  all  worldly  snares  and  illusions,  that  it  might  be 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  any  further  abode  in  a  material  body,  and,, 
on  the  dissolution  of  its  present  tabernacle,  might  soar  to  its  native 
light  in  the  blissful  pleroma  of  eternal  being. 


CHAPTER    n. 

HXDIiByAL  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

The  'period  of  time  covered  by  the  present  chapter  reaches  from  the 
dose  of  the  tenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth, — from  the  first 
full  establishment  of  the  Koman  Catholic  theology  and  the  last  general 
expectation  of  the  immediate  end  of  the  world  to  the  commencing 
decline  of  medieev€tl  faith  and  the  successful  inauguration  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation.  The  principal  mental  characteristic  of  that  age, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  future  life,  was  fear.  "  Never," 
says  Michelet,  ''can  we  know  in  what  terrors  the  Middle  Age  lived.'' 
There  was  all  abroad  a  living  fear  of  men,  fear  of  the  State,  fear  of  the 
Church,  fear  of  God,  fear  of  the  devil,  fear  of  hell,  fear  of  death.  Preach- 
ing consisted  very  much  in  the  invitation,  **  Submit  to  the  guidance  of 
the  Church  while  you  live,"  enforced  by  the  threat,  "  or  you  shall  go  to 
hell  when  you  die."  Christianity  was  practically  reduced  to  some  cruel 
metaphysical  dogmas,  a  meehanical  device  for  rescuing  the  devil's  cap- 
tives from  htm,  and  a  system  of  ritual  magic  in  the  hands  of  a  priesthood 
who  wielded  an  authority  of  supernatural  terrors  over  a  credulous  and 
shuddering  laity.  It  is  true  that  the  genuine  spirit  and  contents  of 
Christianity  were  never  wholly  suppressed.  The  love  of  God,  the  blessed 
mediation  of  the  benignant  Jesus,  the  lowly  delights  of  the  Beatitudes, 
the  redeeming  assurance  of  pardon,  the  consoling,  triumphant  expecta- 
tion of'  heaven,  were  never  utterly  banished  even  from  the  believers  of 
the  Dark  Age.  Undoubtedly  many  a  guilty  but  repentant  soul  found 
forgiveness  and  rest,  many  a  meek  and  spotless  breast  was  filled  with 
pious  rapture,  many  a  dying  disciple  was  comforted  and  inspired,  by  the 
good  tidings  proclaimed  from  priestly  lips  even  then.     No  doubt  the 
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Bocred  ftwe  and  guarded  peace  surrounding  their  precincts,  the  ' 
lessons  inculcated  within  tbeir  nalla,  the  pathetic  prayers  breathed 
their  altars,  the  traditions  of  saiittly  men  and  women,  who  had  < 
angelic  visitants  down  to  their  cells  and  had  risen  long  ago  lo  be  . 
themselves,  the  strains  of  unearthly  melody  bearing  the  hearts  i 
kneeling  crowd  into  eternity, — no  doubt  these  often  mode  cathedr 
convent  seem  "  islands  of  sanctity  amidst  the  vild,  roaring,  godle 
of  the  world."  Still,  the  chief  general  feeling  of  the  time  in  relal 
the  future  life  was  unquestionably  fear  springing  from  belief, — thi 
lock  of  superstitious  faith  and  horror. 

During  the  six  centuries  now  under  review  the  Roman  Catholic  C 
and  theology  were  the  only  Christianity  puhlicly  recognised.  The 
tics  were  few  and  powerless,  and  the  papal  system  had  full  sway, 
the  early  part  of  the  period  apeciSed,  the  working  theology  of  the  E 
Church  has  undergone  but  few,  and,  as  pertaining  to  our  sulyect, 
portant,  changes  or  developments.  Previous  to  that  time  her  doi 
Bofaeme  was  inchoate,  gradually  assimilating  foreign  elements  ar 
veloping  itself  step  by  step.  The  principal  changes  now  concern 
to  notice  in  the  passage  from  patristic  eschatology — as  deducible,  I 
stance,  from  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  or  as  seen  in  the  "  Ap 
Creed" — to  mediteval  eschatology — as  displayed  in  the  "Sumni 
Thomas  Aquinas  or  in  the  Catechism  of  Trent — are  these.  1^1 
posititioua  details  of  the  under-world  have  been  definitely  arranj 
greater  subdivision ;  heaven  has  been  opened  for  the  regular  i 
sion  of  certain  souls ;  the  loose  notions  about  purgatory  have 
completed  and  consolidated;  and  the  whole  combined  scheme  hai 
organized  as  a  vior/iing  imtrvment  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  profit, 
changes  seem  to  have  been  wrought  out,  first,  by  continual  assimil 
of  Christianity  to  paganism,'  both  in  doctrine  and  ceremony,  t 
over  the  heathen ;  and,  secondly,  by  modifications  and  growths  to 
the  exigencies  of  doctrinal  consistency  and  practical  efBciency, 
gencies  repeatedly  arising  from  philosophical  discusiioQ  and  po 
opposition. 

The  degree  in  which  papal  Christianity  was  conformed  to  the 
dices  and  customs  of  the  heathen  believers,  whose  allegiance  was  m 
is  astonishing.  It  extended  to  hundreds  of  particulars,  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  theological  speculation  to  th«  moat  i 
details  of  ritual  service.  We  shall  mention  only  a  few  instances  a 
kind  immediately  belonging  to  the  sulyect  we  are  treatiog.  In  th 
place,  the  hierophant  in  the  pagan  Uysteries,  and  the  initiatory  rites 
the  prototypes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  the  ceremonies  i 
his  direction.'  Christian  baptism  was  made  to  be  the  same  as  the  - 
n :  both  were  supposed  to  cleanse  from  sio  and  to  secure  foi 
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subject  a  better  fate  in  the  future  life.:  they  were  both,  therefore,  some- 
times delayed  until  just  before  death.'  The  custom  of  initiating  children 
into  the  Mysteries  was  also  common,  as  infant  baptism  became.*  AVhen 
the  public  treasury  was  low,  the  magistrates  sometimes  raised  a  fund  by 
recourse  to  the  initiating  fees  of  the  Mysteries,  as  the  Christian  popes 
afterwards  collected  money  from  the  sale  of  pardons. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Roman  Catholic  canonization  was  the  same  as 
the  pagan  apotheosis.  Among  the  Gentiles,  the  faiass  of  mankind  were 
supposed  to  descend  to  Hades  at  death;  but  a  few  favored  ones  were 
raised  to  the  sky,  deified,  and  a  sort  of  worship  paid  to  them.  So  the 
Roman  Church  taught  that  nearly  all  souls  passed  to  the  subterranean 
abod^,  but  that  martyrs  and  saints  w^re  admitted  to  heaven  and  might 
lawfully  be  prayed  to.* 

Thirdly,  the  heathen  under-world  was  subdivided  into  several  regions, 
wherein  different  persons  were  disposed  according  to  their  deserts.  The 
worst  criminals  were  in  the  everlasting  penal  fire  of  Tartarus ;  the  best 
heroes  and  sages  were  in  the  calm  meadows  of  Elysium;  the  hapless 
children  were  detained  in  the  dusky  borders  outside  the  grim  realm  of 
torture;  and  there  was  a  purgatorial  place  where  those  not  too  guilty 
were  cleansed  from  their  stains.  In  like  manner,  the  Romanist  theo- 
logians divided  the  under^world  into  four  jMtrts :  hell  for  the  final  abode 
of  the  stubbornly  wicked ;  one  limbo  for  the  painless,  contented  tarrying 
of  the  good  patriarchs  who  died  before  the  advent  of  Christ  had  made 
salvation  possible,  and  another  limbo  for  the  sad  and  pallid  resting-place 
of  those  children  who  died  unbaptized ;  purgatory,  in  which  expiation  is 
offered  in  agony  for  sins  committed  on  earth  and  unatoned  for.* 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  trace  the  prevalence  and  progress 
of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  a  little  as  it  was  known  before  its  embodi- 
ment in  medieeval  mythology,  and  then  as  it  was  embodied  there.  The 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Hindu  hell  was  that  a  certain  amount  of 
suffering  undergone  there  would  expiate  a  certain  amount  of  guilt  in- 
curred here.  When  the  disembodied  soul  had  endured  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  retributive  and  purifying  pain,  it  was  loosed,  and  sent  on 
earth  in  a  new  body.  It  was  likewise  a  Hindu  belief  that  the  souls  of 
deceased  parents  might  be  assisted  out  of  this  purgatorial  woe  by  the 
prayers  and  offerings  of  their  surviving  children.^  ^The  same  doctrine 
was  held  by  the  Persians.  They  believed  souls  could  be  released  from 
purgatory  by  the  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  good  deeds  of  righteous  surviv- 
ing descendants  and  friends.  *'  Zoroaster  said  he  could,  by  prayer,  send 
any  one  he  chose  to  heaven  or  to  hell.'*'  Such  representations  are  found 
obscurely  in  the  Yendidad  and  more  fiiUy  in  the  Bundehesh.     The 

*Wirtnirtoii,IMT.  Lflg.,bookU.aeet.4.  «  TMvnoe,  Plionnio,  act  L  tocM  1. 

•  Coand]  of  Trent,  sen.  W.  can.  xxx.    Smb.  xzt.:  Decree  on  InTocation  of  Saiato. 

•  8ce  MiloMta,  HIet.  UHn  Christfaoitj,  book  xlr.  ch.  iL 

'  Bee  relbrencce  to  **  PraddhR**  In  Index  to  Ybbnu  Pnruia. 

•  AtkiDMo'i  trans,  of  the  Shili-NAmeh,  p.  886. 
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Persian  doctrine  that  the  living  h#d  power  to  affect  the  condition 
dead  ia  further  indicated  in  the  fact  that,  from  a  belief  that  nwrri 
sons  were  peculiarly  happy  in  the  future  state,  they  often  hired  ] 
to  be  espoused  to  such  of  their  relatives  as  had  died  in  celifaacy. 
doctrine  of  purgatory  was  known  and  accepted  among  the  Jews  h 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  we  read  the  following  account ; — ' 
sent  two  thousand  pieces  of  silver  to  Jerusalem  to  defray  the  expc 
a  sin-offering  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of  thoae  who  were  slaln.- 
therein  very  well  and  honestly,  in  that  he  was  mindful  of  the  re 
tion.  For  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  tbey  who  were  Blain  shou 
again,  it  had  been  superfluous  and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead.  Wfae: 
he  made  an  atonement  for  the  doad,  that  they  might  be  deliverei 
sin.'"*  The  Babbins  taught  that  children  by  sin-olTerings  couli 
their  parents  out  of  their  misery  in  the  infernal  world."  They  I 
Avthermore,  that  all  souls  except  holy  ones,  like  those  of  Rabbi 
and  his  disciples,  must  lave  themselves  in  the  flr^river  of  Gehennt 
therein  they  shall  be  like  salamanders ;  that  the  just  shall  s> 
cleansed  in  the  fire-river,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  lastingly  bu 
Again,  we  find  this  doctrine  prevailing  among  the  Romans.  In  th 
Forum  was  a  stone  called  "  Lapis  Manatis,"  described  by  Festus, 
was  supposed  to  cover  the  entnmoe  to  bell.  This  was  solemnh 
three  times  a  year,  in  order  to  let  those  souls  flow  up  whose  sins  ha 
purged  away  by  their  tortures  or  had  been  remitted  in  oonstdera 
the  offerings  and  services  paid  for  theio  by  the  living.  Vir^I  de 
how  souls  are  purified  by  the  action  of  wind,  water,  and  fire.' 
feast-day  of  purgatory  observed  by  papal  Rome  corresponds 
Lemuria  celebrated  by  pagan  Rome,  and  rests  on  the  same  dc 
basis.  In  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  at  the  present  time, 
Saints'  Day,  festoons  of  sweet^melling  flowers  are  hung  on  the 
stone«,  and  the  people  kneeling  thet«  repeat  the  prayer  prescril 
releasing  the  souls  of  their  relatives  and  friends  from  the  plaguea 
gatory.  There  is  a  notable  coinddenee  between  the  Buddhi 
the  Romanist  usages.  Throughout  the  Chinese  Empire,  dun 
MVentb  moon  of  every  year,  prayers  are  oflbred  up — ocoompan 
illuminations  and  other  rites — for  the  release  of  souls  in  purgatoi 
these  times  the  Buddhist  priests  hang  up  large  pictures,  sbowin) 
tlie  frightful  scenes  in  the  other  world,  to  induce  the  people  to  J»] 
money  for  prayers  in  behalf  of  tbeir  suffisring  relatives  and  frie 
purgatory." 

Tnees  of  belief  in  a  purgatory  early  appear  among  the  Chr: 
Uany  of  the  gravest  Fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries  natuml 
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'oeived  and  tatight,-Hi8  is  indeed  intrinsically  reasonable, — that  after 
death  some  souls  will  be  punished  for  their  sins  until  they  are  cleansed, 
and  then  will  be  released  from  pain.  The  Manichseans  imagined  that  all 
souls,  before  returning  to  their  native  heaven,  must  be  borne  first  to  the 
Inoon,  where  with  good  waters  they  would  be  washed  pure  from  outward 
filth,  and  then  to  the  sun,  where  they  would  be  purged  by  good  fires 
from  every  inward  stain.^*  After  these  lunar  and  solar  lustrations,  they 
were  fit  for  the  eternal  world  of  light.  But  the  conception  of  purgatory 
as  it  was  held  by  the  early  Christians,  whether  orthodox  Fathers  or 
heretical  sects,  was  merely  the  just  and  necessary  result  of  applying  to 
the  subject  of  future  punishment  the  two  ethical  ideas  that  punishment 
should  partake  of  degrees  proportioned  to  guilt,  and  that  it  should  be 
restorative.  Jeremy  Taylor  conclusively  argues  that  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  used  by  the  early  Christians  do  not  imply  any  belief  in  the  Fapid 
purgatory.^  The  severity  and  duration  of  the  sufferings  of  the  dead 
were  not  supposed  t6  be  in  the  power  of  the  living,— either  their  rela- 
tives or  the-  clergy, — but  to  depend  on  the  moral  and  physical  facts  of 
the  case  according  to  justice  and  necessity,  qualified  only  by  the  mercy 
of  God. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth  century,— either  borrowing  some 
of  the  more  objectionable  features  of  the  purgatory-doctrine  previously 
held  by  the  heathen,  or  else  devising  the  same  things  himself  from  a 
perception  of  the  striking  adaptedness  of  such  notions  to  secure  an  envi- 
able power  to  the  Church,— constructed,  established,  and  gave  working 
efficiency  to  the  dogmatic  scheme  of  purgatory  ever  since  firmly  defended 
by  the  papal  adherents  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system.^^ 
The  doctrine  as  matured  and  promulgated  by  Gregory,  giving  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  an  almost  unlimited  power  over  purgatory, 
rapidly  grew  into  favor  with  the  clergy  and  sank  with  general  convie- 
tion  into  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  laity.  Venerable  Bede,  in  the  eighth 
century,  gives  a  long  account  of  the  fully-developed  doctrine  concerning 
purgatory,  hell,  paradise,  and  heaven.  It  is  narrated  in  the  form  of  a 
vision  seen  by  Drithelm,  who,  in  a  trance,  visits  the  regions  which,  on  his 
return,  he  describes.  The  whole  thing  is  gross,  literal,  horrible,  closely 
resembling  several  well-known  descriptions  given  under  similar  circum- 
stances and  preserved  in  ancient  heathen  writers.'^  The  Church,  seeing 
how  admirably  this  instrument  was  calculated  to  promote  her  interest 
and  deepen  her  power,  left  hardly  any  means  untried  to  enlarge  its  sweep 
aQ.d  intensiiy  its  operation.  Accordingly,  firom  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  no  doctrine 'was  so  central,  prominent,  and  effecthre  in  the  com- 
mon teaching  and  practice  of  the  Church,  no  fear  was  so  widely  spread 
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and  vividly  felt  ip  the  boiom  of  ChrisUstidoin,  as  the  doctrine  a 
fear  of  purgatory. 

The  Romanitit  theory  of  mnn'a  condition  in  the  future  life  is  I 
brief.  By  the  ain  of  Adam,  heaven  was  closed  gainst  bim  and 
posterity,  and  the  devil  acquired  a  right  to  shut  up  their  disem 
■ouls  in  the  under-world.  In  consequence  of  the  "original  sin" 
mitted  from  Adam,  every  human  being,  besides  suffering  the  otb( 
flowing  from  sin,  was  helplessly  doomed  to  the  under-world  after 
In  addition  to  this  penalty,  each  one  must  also  answer  for  his  ov 
BOnal  sins.  Christ  died  to  "deliver  mankind  from  Bin,"  "diachai 
punishment  due  them,"  and  "rescue  them  firom  the  tyranny 
devil."  He  "descended  into  the  under-world,"  "subdued  the  < 
"despoiled  the  depths,"  "rescued  the  Fathers  and  just  souls, 
"opened  heaven.""  "  Until  he  rose,  heaven  wa«  shut  against  evei^ 
of  Adam,  aa  it  still  is  to  those  who  die  indebted."  "The  price  [ 
the  Son  of  Qod  iar  exceeded  our  debts."  The  surplus  balance  of  1 
together  with  the  merits  accruing  from  the  supererogatory  good  w( 
the  sainU  and  from  the  Divine  sacrifice  continually  offered  anew 
sacrament  of  the  mass,  constituted  a  reserved  treasure  upon  whi 
Church  was  authorized  to  draw  in  behalf  of  any  one  she  choee  tc 
The  localities  of  the  future  life  were  these  :'°—LimbuB  Fatrum,  oi 
ham's  Boaom,  a  place  of  pence  and  waiting,  where  the  good  wei 
died  before  Christ ;  Iambus  Infantum,  a  mild,  palliated  hell,  whi 
children  go  who,  since  Christ,  have  died  unbaptized ;  Purgatory, 
all  sinners  suffer  until  they  are  puri6ed,  or  are  redeemed  by  the  C 
or  until  the  last  day ;  Hell,  or  Qehenna,  whither  the  hopelessly  i 
have  always  been  condemned ;  and  Heaven,  whither  the  spotlessl 
hare  been  admitted  since  the  ascension  of  Jesus.  At  the  day  a 
ment  the  few  human  souls  who  hare  reached  Paradise,  together  w 
multitudes  that  crowd  the  regions  of  Gehenna,  Purgatory,  and  : 
will  reossuroe  their  bodies :  the  intermediate  states  will  then  be  deal 
and  when  their  final  sentence  is  pronounced  all  will  deport  forevei 
acquitted  into  heaven,  the  condemned  into  hell.  In  the  mean  tin 
poor  victims  of  purgatory,  by  the  prayera  of  the  living  for  them, 
transfer  of  good  works  to  their  account, — above  all,  by  the  celel 
of  masses  in  their  behalf, — may  be  relieved,  rescued,  translated  t 
dise.  The  words  breathed  by  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  King  c 
mark  in  the  ears  of  the  horror«tricken  Hamlet  paint  tbe  popular 
of  that  age  in  regard  to  the  grisly  realm  where  guilty  souta  wen 
with  horrors  whereof,  but  that  they  were  forbidden 
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Would  harrow  up  thy  sonl,  freexe  thy  yonng  blood. 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stan,  start  fttim  their  spheres, 
Thy  knotted  and  combinM  locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end 
Like  qoilld  upon  the  frotftil  porcupine." 

A  few  specimens  of  the  stories  embodying  the  ideas  and  superstitions 
current  in  the  Middle  Age  may  better  illustrate  the  characteristic  belief 
of  the  time  than  much  abstract  description.  >  An  unquestioning  &ith  in 
the  personality,  visibility,  and  extensive  agency  of  the  devil  was  almost 
universal.  Ascetics,  saints,  bishops,  peasants,  philosophers,  kings,  Gregory 
the  Great,  Martin  Luther,  all  testified  that  they  had  often  seen  him. '  The 
medisBval  conception  of  the  devil  was  sometimes  comical,  sometimes 
awful.  Grimm  says,  ''He  was  Jewish,  heathenish.  Christian,  idolatrous, 
elfish,  titanic,  spectral,  all  at  once."  He  was  "a  soul-snatching  wolf,"  a 
"hell-hound,"  a  "whirlwind  hammer;"  now  an  infernal  "parody  of  God" 
with  "a  mother  who  mimics  the  Virgin  Mary,"  and  now  the  "imper- 
sonated soul  of  evil."**  The  well-known  story  of  Faust  and  the  Devil, 
which  in  so  many  forms  spread  through  Christendom,  is  so  deeply  signifi- 
cant of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  age  in  which  it  arose  that  a  volume 
would  be  required  to  unfold  all  its  import.  There  was  an  old  tradition 
that  the  students  of  necromancy  or  the  black  art,  on  reaching  a  certain 
pitch  of  proficiency,  were  obliged  to  run  through  a  subterranean  hall, 
where  the  devil  literally  caught  the  hindmost  unless  he  sped  so  swiftly 
that  the  arch-enemy  could  only  seize  his  shadow,  and  in  that  case,  a  verita- 
ble Peter  Schlemihl,  he  never  cast  a  shadow  afterwards  I  A  man  stooid 
by  his  furnace  one  day  casting  eyes  for  buttons.  The  devil  came  up  and 
asked  what  he  was  doing.  "Casting  eyes,"  replied  the  man.  "Can  you 
cast  a  pair  for  me?"  quoth  the  devil.  "That  I  can,"  saya  the  man :  "  will 
you  have  them  large  or  small  ?"  "  Oh,  very  large,"  answered  the  devil. 
He  then  ties  the  fiend  on  a  bench  and  pours  the  molten  lead  into  his  eyes. 
Up  jimips  the  devil,  with  the  bench  on  his  back,  flees  howling,  and  has 
never  been  seen  since  I  There  was  also  in  wide  circulation  a  wild  legend 
to  the  efibct^at  a  man  made  a  compact  with  the  devil  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  secure  a  new  victim  for  hell  once  in  a  century.  As  long 
as  he  did  this  he  should  enjoy  life,  riches,  power,  and  a  limited  ubiquity ; 
but  failing  a  fresh  victim  at  the  end  of  each  hundred  years  his  own  soul 
should  be  the  foi'feit.  He  lived  four  or  five  centuries,  and  then,  in  spite 
of  his  most  desperate  efforts,  was  disappointed  of  his  expected  victim  on 
the  last  night  of  the  century;  and  when  the  clock  struck  twelve  the 
devil  burst  into  his  castle  on  a  black  steed  and  bore  him  off  in  a  storm 
of  lightning  amidst  the  crash  of  thunders  and  the  shrieks  of  fiends. 
St  Britius  once  during  mass  saw  the  devil  in  church  taking  account  of 
the  sins  the  congregation  were  committing.  He  covered  the  parchment 
All  over,  and,  afraid  of  forgetting  some  of  the  offences,  seized  the  scroll 
in  his  teeth  and  claws  to  stretch  it  out.  It  snapped,  and  his  head  was 
smartly  bumped  against  the  wall.    St.  Britius  laughed  aloud.    The  ofiS- 
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ciating  prieat  rebuked  him,  but,  on  being  told  what  had  bapp 
proved  the  accident  for  tbe  edification  of  his  bearers."  On  the 
of  a  certain  glacier  on  the  Alps,  it  is  said  tbe  devil  was  seen  s 
down  the  Rhone,  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  &  golden  ball  in  tt 
opposite  the  town  of  Martigny,  ha  cried,  "  Bise,"  and  instantly 
dient  river  swelled  above  its  banks  and  destroyed  the  town. 

Ignes-fatui,  -hovering  about  miirshes  and  misty  places,  were 
to  be  tbe  spirits  of  unbuptized  children  endeavoring  to  guide  t 
to  the  neartist  water.  A  kindred  fancy  also  heard  a  f  pectral  pac 
"  jell-hounds."  afterwards  corrupted  to  "  bel|-houndB,"  compost 
Boulsofunbaptized  children,  which  could  not  rest,  but  roamed  ani 
through  the  woods  all  night."  A  touching  popular  myth  said,  th 
breast  is  so  red  because  it  flies  into  hell  with  drops  of  water  in  i 
relieve  the  children  there,  and  gets  scorched. 

In  1171,  Silo,  a  philosopher,  implored  a  dying  pupil  of  his 
back  and  reveal  his  state  in  the  other  world.  A  few  days  after  I 
the  scholar  appeared  in  a  cowl  of  flames  covered  with  logical 
tions.  He  told  Silo  that  he  was  from  purgatory,  that  the  cowl 
on  him  worse  than  a  tower,  and  said  he  was  doomed  to  wear  i 
pride  he  took  in  sophisms.  As  he  thus  spoke  he  let  fall  a  drop 
on  his  master's  hand,  piercing  it  through.  The  next  day  Silo  s« 
scholars,  "  I  leave  croaking  to  frogs,  cawing  to  crows,  and  vain  i 
tbe  vain,  and  hie  me  to  the  logic  which  fears  not  death." 

"Unqin  oou  rult.  cm  eanit,  niiwin  nnla. 
Ad  loclceD  pffgo  qiue  mortli  Doa  timet  erpx"*** 

In  the  long,  qutunt  poem,  "Vision  of  William  concern! 
Ploughman,"  written  probably  by  Robert  Langland  about  the  y 
there  are  many  things  illustrative  of  our  subject.  "I,  Trojani 
knight,  after  death  was  condemned  to  hell  for  dying  unbaptiu 
on  account  of  my  mercy  and  truth  in  administering  .the  laws, 
wished  me  to  be  saved ;  and  God  mercifully  heard  him  and  i 
without  the  help  of  masses.""  "Ever  since  the  fall  of  Adam, 
shaken  the  Tree  of  Human  Life,  and  the  devil  has  gathered 
into  hell."'*  The  author  gives  a  most  spirited  account  of  Christ' 
into  the  under-world  after  bis  death,  his  battle  with  the  devils  I 
triumph  over  tham,  his  rescue  of  Adam,  and  other  particulars." 
poem,  as  in  nearly  all  the  extant  productions  of  that  period, 
copious  evidences  of  the  extent  and  power  of  the  popular  fait 
devil  and  in  purgatory,  tutd  in  their  close  connection  with  Uu 
life, — a  faith  nourishingly  embodied  in  thousands  of  singul 
Thomas  Wright  has  collected  many  of  these  in  his  antiquaris 
He  relates  an  amusing  incident  that  once  befell  a  minstrel  who '. 
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borne  into  hell  by  a  devil.  The  devils  went  forth  in  a  troop  to  ensnare 
souls  on  earth.  Lucifer  left  the  minstrel  in  charge  of  the  infernal  regions, 
promising,  if  he  let  no  souls  escape,  to  treat  him  on  the  return  with  a  fot 
monk  roasted,  or  a  usurer  dressed  with  hot  sauce.  But  while  the  fiends 
were  away  St.  Peter  came,  in  disguise,  and  allured  the  minstrel  to  play 
at  dice,  and  to  stake  the  souls  which  were  in  torture  under  his  care. 
Peter  won,  and  carried  them  off  in  triumph.  The  devils,  coming  back 
and  finding  the  fires  all  out  and  hell  empty,  kicked  the  hapless  minstrel 
out,  and  Lucifer  swore  a  big  oath  that  no  minstrel  should  ever  darken 
the  door  of  hell  again  1 

The  mediseval  belief  in  a  future  life  was  practically  concentrated,  for 
the  most  part,  around  the  ideas  of  Satan,  purgatory,  the  last  judgment, 
hell.  The  faith  in  Christ,  God,  heaven,  was  much  rarer  and  less  influ* 
ential.  Neander  says,  **  The  inmost  distinction  of  mediesval  experience 
was  an  awful  sense  of  another  life  and  an  invisible  world."  A  most 
piteous  illustration  of  the  co]:\joined  faith  and  fear  of  that  age  is  fur* 
nished  by  an  old  dialogue  between  the  "Soul  and  the  Body"  recently 
edited  by  Halliwell,  an  expression  of  humble  trust  and  crouching  horror 
irresistibly  pathetic  in  its  simplicity."  A  flood  of  revealing  light  is 
given  as  to  the  energy  with  which  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  impressed 
itself  on  the  popular  mind,  by  the  two  facts,  first,  that  the  Council  of 
Auxerre,  in  1578,  prohibited  the  administration  of  the  eucharist  to  th^ 
dead;  and,  secondly,  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  "  crosses 
of  absolution" — that  is,  crosses  cut  out  of  sheet  lead,  with  the  formula 
of  absolution  engraved  on  them — ^were  quite  commonly  buried  with  the 
dead.*  The  eager  sincerity  of  the  mediseval  belief  in  another  life  is 
attested,  too,  by  the  correspondence  of  the  representations  of  the  dead 
in  their  legends  to  the  appearance,  disposition,  and  pursuits  they  had  in 
life.  No  oblivious  draught,  no  pure  spiritualization,  hact  freed  the  de- 
parted souls  from  earthly  bonds  and  associations.  Light  pretexts,  drew 
them  back  to  their  wonted  haunts.  A  buried  treasure  allowed  them  no 
rest  till  they  had  led  some  one  to  raise  it.  An  unfinished  task,  an  un- 
cancelled obligation,  forced  them  again  to  the  upper-world.  In  ruined 
castles  the  ghosts  of  knights,  in  their  accustomed  habiliments,  held  tour- 
naments and  carousals.  The  priest  r^ead  mass ;  the  hunter  pursued  his 
game ;  the  spectre-robber  fell  on  the  benighted  traveller."^  It  is  hard  for 
us  now  to  reproduce,  even  in  imagination,  the  fervid  and  frightful  ear- 
Tiestness  of  the  popular  faith  of  the  Middle  Age  in  the  ramifying 
agency  of  the  devil  and  in  the  horrors  of  purgatory.  We  will  try  to 
do  it,  in  some  degree,  by  a  series  of  illustrations  aiming  to  show  at  once 
how  prevalent  such  a  belief  and  fear  were,  and  how  they  became  so 
prevalent. 


«  Early  English  MlscelUnlM,  No.  2. 
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First,  we  may  specify  the  teaching  of  the  Church  whose  nuthi 
spiritual  concerns  bore  almost  unquestioned  sway  over  the  minda  < 
than  eighteen  generations.  By  the  logical  aubtteties  of  her  hcI 
theologians,  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  her  popular  preachers 
frantic  ravings  of  her  fanatic  devotees,  by  the  parading  prodii 
of  her  inpum^nble  pretended  miracles,  by  the  imposing  ceremc 
her  dramatic  ritual, — almost  visibly  opening  heaven  and  hell  to  tl 
awed  congregation, — by  her  wonder-working  use  of  the  relics  of  i 
and  saints  to  exorcise  demons  from  the  possessed  and  to  heal  tl 
and  by  her  anathemas  against  all  who  were  supposed  to  be  hostUt 
formulas,  she  infused  the  ideas  of  her  doctrinal  system  into  the  in 
heart,  and  fancy  of  the  common  people,  and  nourished  the  co 
horrors,  until  every  wave  of  her  wand  convulsed  tl)e  world.  In 
toral  letter  addressed  to  the  Carlovingian  prince  Louis,  the  gran< 
Charlemagne, — a  letter  probably  composed  by  the  famous  Hi 
bearing  date  858,  and  signed  by  the  Bishops  of  Rheims  and  Roi 
Gallic  synod  authoritatively  declared  that  Charles  Martel  was  de 
"  that  on  the  opening  of  his  tomb  the  spectators  were  affright* 
smell  of  fire  and  the  aspect  of  a  horrid  dragon,  and  that  a  saint 
times  was  indulged  with  a  pleasant  vision  of  the  soul  and  body 
great  hero  burning  Ui  all  eternity  in  the'  abyss  of  hell."  A  Irem 
impulse,  vivifying  and  emphasizing  the  eschatological  nolions 
time, — an  impulse  whose  effects  did  not  cease  when  it  died, — i 
parted  by  that  trightful  epidemic  expectation  of  the  impending 
the  world  which  wellnigh  universally  prevailed  in  Christendon! 
the  year  1000.  Many  of  the  charters  given  at  that  time  commeni 
the  words,  "  As  the  world  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.""  This  expe 
drew  additional  strength  from  the  unutterable  sufferings — fami 
pression,  peetjience,  war,  superstition — then  weighing  on  the 
"  The  idea  of  the  end  of  the  world," — we  quote  from  Michelet, — ' 
that  world  was,  was  at  once  the  hope  and  the  terror  of  the  Midd 
Look  at  those  antique  statues  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
meager,  their  pinched  and  stiffened  lineaments  grinning  with  a  I 
living  suffering  allied  to  the  repulsiveness  of  death.  See  how  tl 
plore,  with  clasped  hands,  that  desired  yet  dreaded  moment  wh 
resurrection  shall  redeem  them  from  their  unspeakable  sorrov 
raise  them  from  nothingness  into  esislence  and  from  the  gr 
God." 

Furthermore,  this  superstitious  character  of  the  medifeval  belief 
future  life  acquired  breadth  and  intensity  from  the  profound  { 
ignorance  and  trembling  credulousness  of  that  whole  period  on  i 
jects.  It  WHS  an  age  of  marvels,  romances,  fears,  when  every  Ian 
of  life  "  wore  a  strange  hue,  as  if  seen  through  the  sombre  mediu 
•tained  casement."   While  congregations  knelt  in  awe  beneath  thi 
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Host,  and  the  image  of  the  dying  Savior  stretched  on  the  rood  glim- 
mered through  clouds  of  incense,  perhaps  an  army  of  Flagellants  would 
march  by  the  cathedral,  shouting,  **  The  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand !" 
filling  the  streets  with  the  echoes  of  their  torture  as  they  lashed  their 
'  naked  backs  with  knotted  cords  wet  with  blood ;  and  no  soul  but  must 
shudder  with  the  infection  of  horror  as  the  dreadful  notes  of  the  '^  IHea 
Irxe"  went  sounding  through  the  air.  The  narratives  of  the  desert  Fathers, 
the  miracles  wrought  in  convent-cells,  the  visions  of  pillar-saints,  the 
thrilling  accompaniments  of  the  Crusades,  and  other  kindred  influences, 
made  the  world  a  perpetual  mirage.  The  belching  of  a  volcano  was  the 
vomit  of  uneasy  hell.  The  devil  stood  before  every  tempted  man« 
Ghosts  walked  in  every  nightly  dell.  Ghastly  armies  were  seen  contend- 
ing where  the  aurora  borealis  hung  out  its  bloody  banners.  The  Huns 
under  Attila,  ravaging  Southern  Europe,  were  thought  to  be  literal 
demons  who  had  made  an  irruption  from  the  pit.  The  metaphysician 
was  in  peril  of  the  stake  as  a  heretic,  the  natural  philosopher  as  ..a 
magician.  A  belief  in  witchcraft  and  a  trust  in  ordeals  were  universal, 
even  from  Pope  Eugenius,  who  introduced  the  trial  by  cold  water,  and 
King  James,  who  wrote  volumes  on  magic,  to  the  humblest  monk  who 
shuddered  when  passing  the  church-crypt,  and  the  simplest  peasant  who 
quaked  in  his  homeward  path  at  seeing  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  "  Denounced 
by  the  preacher  and  consigned  to  the  flames  by  the  judge,  the  wizard 
received  secret-service-money  from  the  Cabinet  to  induce  him  to  destroy 
the  hostile  armament  as  it  sailed  before  the  wind."  As  a  vivid  writer 
has  well  said,  "  A  gloomy  mist  of  credulity  enwrapped  the  cathedral  and 
the  hall  of  justice,  the  cottage  and  the  throne.  In  the  dank  shadows  of 
the  universal  ignorance  a  thousand  superstitions,  like  foul  animals  of 
night,  were  propagated  and  nourished." 

The  beliefs  and  excitements  of  the  medieeval  period  partook  of  a  sort 
of  epidemic  character,  diffusing  and  wording  like  a  contagion.'^  There 
were  numberless  throngs  of  pilgrims  to  famous  shrines,  immense  crowds 
about  the  localities  of  popular  legends,  relics,  or  special  grace.  In  the 
magnetic  sphere  of  such  a  fervid  and  credulous  multitude,  filled  with  the 
kindling  interaction  of  enthusiasm,  of  course  prodigies  would  abound, 
fables  would  flourish,  and  faith  would  be  doubly  generated  and  fortified. 
In  commemoration  of  a  miraculous  act  of  virtue  performed  by  St.  Francis, 
the  pope  offered  to  all  who  should  enter  the  church  at  Assisi  between  the 
eve  of  the  1st  and  the  eve  of  the  2d  of  August  each  year — that  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  saint's  achievement — a  free  pardon  for  all  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  them  since  their  baptism.  More  than  sixty  thousand  pilgrims 
sometimes  flocked  thither  on  that  day.  Every  year  some  were  crushed 
to  death  in  the  suffocating  pressure  at  the  entrance  of  the  church. 
Nearly  two  thousand  friars  walked  in  procession ;  and  for  a  series  of 
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jeus  the  pilgrim&ge  to  PorUunoula  might  have  vied  with  that 
temple  of  Juggernaut.** 

Nothing  tends  more  to  streagthen  any  given  belief  than  to 
everywhere  carried  into  practice  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  it. 
was  it  with  the  m«ditBval  doctrine  of  the  future  life.  Its  applicatio 
results  were  constantly  and  universally  thrust  into  notice  by  the  i 
indulgences  and  the  launching  of  excommunications.  Early  in  the 
century,  Charlemagne  complained  that  the  bishops  and  abbots 
property  from  foolish  people  by  promisee  and  threats: — " iSvad. 
ealeata  r^ni  beatibiditie,  eommiiuauio  de  alemo  tuppliao  m/emL'"*  Th 
mendicant  orders,  the  Franciscaos  and  the  Dominicans,  acquired 
riches  and  power  by  the  traffic  in  indulgences.  They  even  had  t 
pudenoe  to  affirm  that  the  members  of  their  orders  were  privileged 
alt  other  men  in  the  next  world.  Milton  alludes  to  those  who  ci 
these  monstrous  assumptions : — 


The  Council  of  Basle  censured  the  claim  of  the  Franciscan  monl 
their  founder  annually  descended  to  purgatory  and  led  thence  to  I 
the  bouIb  of  all  tboee  who  had  belonged  to  his  order.  The  Can 
also  asserted  that  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  Simon  Stockiua,  thi 
ml  of  their  order,  and  gave  bim  a  solemn  promise  that  the  bouIh  o 
as  left  the  world  with  the  Carmelite  acapulary  upon  their  she 
should  be  infallibly  preserved  from  eternal  damnation.  Moabeii 
that  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  was  an  open  defender  of  this  ridi 
fiction." 

If  any  one  would  appreciate  the  full  mediteval  doctrine  of  the 
life,  whether  with  respect  to  the  hair-drawn  scholastic  metaphyi 
which  it  was  defended,  or  with  respect  to  the  concrete  forms  in  ^hi 
popular  apprehension  held  it,  let  him  read  the  Divina  Comme 
Dante ;  for  it  is  all  there.  Whoso  with  adequate  insight  and  syn 
peruses  the  pages  of  the  immortal  Florentine — at  whom  the 
pointed  as  he  walked  the  streets,  and  said,  "There  goes  the  man  w 
been  in  hell" — will  not  fail  to  perceive  with  what  a  profound  sii 
the  popular  breast  shuddered  responsive  to  ecclesiastical  tbrea' 
purgatorial  woes. 

The  tremendous  moral  power  of  this  solitary  work  lies  in  the  fs> 
it  is  a  series  of  terrific  and  fascinating  tableaux,  embodying  the  i 
inflexible  poetic  justice  impartially  administered  upon  king  and 
pope  and  beggar,  oppressor  and  victim,  projected  amidst  the  unall 
necessitieif  of  eternity,  and  moving  athwart  the  lurid  abyss  and  th< 
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oope  with  an  intense  distinctness  that  sears  the  gazer's  eyeballs.  The 
IMvina  Commedia,  with  a  wonderful  truth,  also  reflects  the  feeling  of  the 
age  when  it  was  written  in  this  respect, — that  there  is  a  grappling  force 
of  attraction,  a  compelling  realism,  about  its  **  Purgatory"  and  **  Hell" 
which  are  to  be  sought  in  vain  in  the  delineations  of  its  "  Paradise.''  The 
medissval  belief  in  a  future  life  had  for  its  central  thought  the  day  of 
judgment,  for  its  foremost  emotion  terror.^ 

The  roots  of  this  faith  were  unquestionably  fertilized,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  fear  quickened,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  deliberate  and  sys- 
tematic delusions.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  organized  frauds 
was  the  gigantic  one  perpetrated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dominican 
monks  at  Berne  in  1509,  the  chief  actors  in  which  were  unmasked  and 
executed.  Bishop  Burnet  has  given  an  extremely  interesting  account 
of  this  affiur  in  his  volume  of  travels.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  monks  ap- 
peared at*  midnight  in  the  cells  of  various  persons,  now  impersonating 
devils,  in  horrid  attire,  breathing  flames  and  brimstone,  now  claiming  to 
be  the  souls  of  certain  suflerers  escaped  from  purgatory,  and  again  pre- 
tending to  be  celebrated  saints,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  at  their  head.  By 
the  aid  of  mechanical  and  chemical  arrangements,  they  wrought  miracles, 
and  played  on  the  terfor  and  credulity  of  the  spectators  in  a  frightful 
manner.^  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  such  deceptions — 
miracles  in  which  secret  speaking-tubes,  asbestos,  and  phosj^orus  were 
indispensable'^ — ^were  most  frequent  in  those  ages,  and  were  as  effective 
as  the  actors  were  unscrupulous  and  the  dupes  unsuspicious.  Here  is 
revealed  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  causes  which  made  the  belief  of  the 
Dark  Age  in  the  numerous  appearances  of  ghosts  and  devils  so  common 
and  so  intense  that  it  gave  currency  to  the  notion  that  the  swarming 
spirits  of  purgatory  were  disembogued  from  dusk  till  dawn.  So  the 
Danish  monarch,  revisiting  the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon,  says  to 
Hamlet, — 

*'  I MD  thy  fttber*!  ipirit, 
Boomed  for  a  certain  tim«  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day  confined  to  Cut  in  fires, 
Till  the  firal  crimes  done  in  mj  daja  of  oatnre 
Are  bornt  and  purged  away." 

When  the  shadows  began  to  fall  thick  behind  the  sunken  sun,  these  poor 
creatures  were  thought  to  spring  from  their  beds  of  torture,  to  wander 
amidst  the  scenes  of  their  sins  or  to  haunt  the  living ;  but  at  the  earliest 
scent  of  mom,  the  first  note  of  the  cock,  they  must  hie  to  their  fire 
again.  Midnight  was  the  high  noon  of  ghostly  and  demoniac  revelry  on 
the. earth.  As  the  hour  fell  with  brazen  clang  from  the  tower,  the 
belated  traveller,  afraid  of  the  rustle  of  his  own  dress,  the  echo  of  his 


**  If  any  one  would  see  in  how  many  fbnns  the  fUth  in  hell  and  in  the  doril  appeared,  let  him 
look  orer  the  pages  of  the  **  Dictlonnatre  Infernal,**  by  J.  Collin  de  Plancy. 
^  Maelaine's  trans,  of  Mosheim*s  £ccl.  Hist.,  toI.  ii.  p.  10,  note. 
*  Manufibctures  of  the  Ancients,  pnb.  by  Uarper  and  Brothen^  1M6,  part  It.  ch.  3. 
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own  footfiill,  the  wavering  of  his  own  shadow,  afraid  of  his  ow: 
would  breathe  the  suppreased  invocation, — 

as  the  idea  crept  curdling  over  hia  brain  and  through  his  vein 


Working  in  alliance  with  the  foregoing  forces  of  superstition 
potverftil  influence  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity  which  ren 
abounded  in  the  Middle  Age.  The  insane  person,  it  was  belie' 
possessed  by  a  demon.  Hia  ravings,  hia  narratives,  were  eagerly  c 
and  they  were  usually  full  of  infernal  visions,  diabolical  mlervi 
counters  with  apparitions,  and  every  thing  that  would  naturally 
a  deranged  and  pretematu rally  sensitive  mind  from  the  chief 
tiona  then  current  concerning  the  invisible  world."  * 

The  principal  works  of  art  exposed  to  the  people  were  such  a 
to  impress  upon  their  imaginations  the  Church-doctrine  of  thi 
life  in  all  its  fearfulness,  with  its  vigorous  dramatic  points.  In  th 
dral  at  Antwerp  there  is  a  representation  of  hell  carved  in  wooc 
marvellous  elnborateness  astonishes,  and  whose  ptunful  expres 
oppresses,  every  beholder.  With  what  excruciating  emotions  tl 
crowds  must  have  contemplated  the  harrowingly  vivid  paintinjj 
Inferno,  by  Orcagna,  still  to  be  seen  in  IheCampo  Santo  of  Fisa! 
cathedral  at  Canterbury  there  was  a  window  on  which  was  paint 
tailed  picture  of  Christ  vanquishing  tlie  devils  in  their  own  domi 
we  believe  it  baa  been  removed.  However,  the  visitor  still  see 
fine  east  window  of  York  Catliedral  the  final  doom  of  the  wich 
being  painted  aa  an  enormous  mouth ;  also  in  the  west  front  of 
Cathedral  an  ancient  bas-relief  representing  hell  aa  a  monalrou; 
vomiting  flame  and  serpents,  with  two  human  beings  walking 
The  minster  aC  Freyburg  has  a  grotesque  bas-relief  over  its  mail 
representing  the  Judgment.  St.  Nicholas  stands  in  the  centre. 
Savior  is  seated  above  him.  On  the  left,  an  angel  weighs  mank 
huge  pair  of  scales,  and  a  couple  of  malicious  imps  try  to  make  tb< 
scale  kick  the  beam.  Underneath,  St.  Peter  is  ushering  tlte  gt 
Paradise.  On  the  right  is  shown  a  devil,  with  a  pig's  head,  draggi 
him  a  throng  of  the  wicked.  He  also  has  a  basket  on  his  ba( 
with  figures  whom  he  is  in  the  act  of  flinging  into  a  reeking 
stirred  by  several  imps.  Hell  is  typified,  on  one  side,  by  the  ji 
monster  crammed  to  the  teeth  with  reprobates,  and  Satan  is  seei 
on  hia  throne  above  them.  A  recent  traveller  writea  from  Naplf 
favorite  device  on  the  church-walls  here  is  a  vermilion  pictur«  ol 
and  a  female  soul,  respectively  up  to  the  waist  [the  \ouiit  of  a  roul! 
with  an  angel  over  each  watering  them  from  a  water-pot.     This  i 

»  h  BsltOMDl,  lUUoBd  HliL  oC  lUliiciiiilliiiA  dt.  iJt. 
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to  get  money  from  the  compassionate  to  pay  for  the  saying  of  masses  in 
behalf  of  souls  in  pm'gatory/'  Buskin  has  described  some  of  the  church- 
paintings  of  the  Last  Judgment  by  the  old  masters  as  possessing  a  power 
even  now  sufficient  to  stir  every  sensibility  to  its  depths.  Such  works,  gazed 
on  day  after  day,  while  multitudes  were  kneeling  beneath  in  the  shadowy 
aisles,  and  clouds  of  incense  were  floating  above,  and  the  organ  was  peal- 
ing and  the  choir  chanting  in  full  accord,  must  produce  lasting  effects  on 
the  imagination,  and  thus  contribute  in  return  to  the  faith  and  fear 
which  inspired  them. 

Villani — as  also  Sismondi — ogives  a  description  of  a  horrible  representa- 
tion of  hell  shown  at  Florence  in  1304  by  the  inhabitants  of  San  Priano, 
on  the  river  Amo.  The  glare  of  flames,  the  shrieks  of  men  disguised  as 
devils,  scenes  of  infernal  torture,  filled  the  night.  Unfortunately,  the 
Bcaflblding  broke  beneath  the  crowd,  and  many  spectators  were  burned 
or  drowned,  and  that  which  began  as  an  entertaining  spectacle  ended  as 
a  direful  reality.  The  whole  aflair  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  lite- 
rality  with  which  the  popular  mind  and  faith  apprehended  the  notion 
of  the  infernal  world. 

Another  means  by  which  the  vIqws  we  hairebeen  considering  were 
both  expressed  and  recommended  to  the  senses  and  belief  of  the  people 
was  those  miracle-plays  that  formed  one  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of 
the  Middle  Age.  These  plays,  founded  on,  and  meant  to  illustrate,  Scrip- 
ture narratives  and  theologiccd  doctrines,  were  at  first  enacted  by  the 
priests  in  the  churches,  afterwards  by  the  various  trading-companies  or 
guilds  of  mechanics.  In  1210,  Pope  Gregory  "forbade  the  clergy  to  take 
any  part  in  the  plays  in  churches  or  in  the  mummings  at  festivals.^'  A 
similar  prohibition  was  published  by  the  Council  of  Treves,  in  1227.  The 
Bishop  of  Worms,  in  1316,  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  the  festivities  of  Easter,  and  gives  a  long  and  curious  descrip- 
tion of  them.**  There  were  two  popular  festivals,— of  which  Michelet 
gives  a  full  and  amusing  description,— one  called  the  **  FIte  of  the  Tipsy 
Priests,"  when  they  elected  a  Bishop  of  Unreason,  offered  him  incense 
of  burned  leather,  sang  obscene  songs  in  the  choir,  and  turned  the  altar 
into  a  dice-table ;  the  other  called  the  **  Fite  of  the  Cuckolds,"  when  the 
laymen  crowned  each  other  with  leaves,  the  priests  wore  their  surplices 
wrong  side  out  and  threw  bran  in  each  others'  eyes,  and  the  bell-ringers 
pelted  each  other  with  biscuits.  There  is  a  religious  play  by  Calderon, 
entitled  "The  Divine  Orpheus,"  in  which  the  entire  Church-scheme  of 
man's  fall — the  devil's  empire,  Christ's  descent  there,  and  the  victorious 
sequel — is  embodied  in  a  most  effective  manner.  In  the  priestly  theology 
and  in  the  popular  heart  of  those  times  there  was  no  other  single  par- 
ticular one-tenth  part  so  prominent  and  vivid  as  that  of  Christ's  entrance 
after  his  death  into  hell  to  rescue  the  old  saints  and  break  down  Satan's 

•  Surly  Ujsteriet  and  Latin  Poema  of  th«  XII.  and  Xm.  OentoriM,  edited  by  Thomaa  Wright* 
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power.*'  Peter  Lombard  Bays,  "  What  did  the  Redeemer  do  t( 
who  had  lu  in  his  bondst  He  offered  him  the  cross, 
put  his  blood  on  it  as  b^t.""  About  that  scene  there  vraa  an 
parable  fascination  for  every  believer.  Christ  laid  aside  his  Godb« 
died.  The  devil  thought  he  bad  secured  a  new  victim,  and  hu 
swooned  in  grief  and  despair.  But,  lo!  the  Crucified,  descending 
inexorable  dungeons,  puts  on  all  his  Divinity,  and  suddenly 


A  large  proportion  of  the  miraole-playg,  or  Mysteries,  turned  on  tbL 
In  the  "Mystery  of  the  Besurrection  of  Christ"  occurs  the  fol 
couplet: — 

**Ttali  Amj  the  u|;flUa  Klnf  hu  rimk, 
Liadliig  tht  ptooi  from  their  piliaiL'*** 

The  title  of  one  of  the  principal  plays  in  the  Towneley  Mysteries  i 
ttw^io  Animarum  ab  Inferno."  It  describee  Christ  descending 
gates  of  hell  to  claim  bis  own.  Adam  sees  afar  the  gleam  of  his  c 
and  with  bis  companions'  begins  to  sing  for  joy.  The  infernal 
shouts  to  the  other  demons,  in  alarm, — 

»  BId«  ant  thu  hill  WH  nude  wkI  I  n«  pnl  UuniD, 


Satan  vows  he  will  dash  Beelzebub's  brains  out  for  frightening  1 
Meanwhile,  Christ  draws  near,  and  says,  "Lift  up  your  gates,  ye  j 
and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  £ing  of  glory  sha' 
in."  The  portals  fly  asunder.  Satan  shouts  up  to  his  friends, 
the  dastard  down;"  but  Beelzebub  replies,  "That  is  easily  said." 
and  the  devil  soon  meet,  face  to  face.  A  long  colloquy  ensues, 
course  of  which  the  latter  tells  the  former  that  he  knew  his  Fath 
by  sight!  At  last  Jesus  frees  Adam,  Eve,  the  prophets,  and  othe 
ascends,  leaving  the  devil  in  the  lowest  pit,  resolving  that  bell  sht 
be  fuller  than  before;  for  he  will  walk  east  and  he  will  walk  weet, 
will  seduce  thousands  from  their  allegiance.  Another  play,  similai 
foregoing,  but  much  more  extensively  known  and  acted,  was  cal 
"  Harrowing  of  Hell."  Christ  and  Satan  appear  on  the  stage  oni 
in  the  most  approved  scholastic  style  for  the  right  of  possession 
human  race.    Satan  says, — 


a  Sh  Um  slaiiKiit  ttmao  « thb  nld'ct  pmBtwd  bf  Lull  d* 
IckDor'a  Hkl.  ^iwilih  Ul,  toI.  UL  pp.  13S-13T. 
<■  BentHil^  lib.  IlL  dinlncUo  1*. 

M  X  RtMURill  bodig  Km  uanlmni 
DDdnu  di  lanabria  tnrb*  ptgrnm.'' 
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'^Whoeror  purchases  any  thing. 
It  belongs  to  him  and  to  his  children. 
Adam,  hnngry,  came  to  me; 
I  made  him  do.me  homage : 
For  an  a|>ple,  which  I  gav^  him,  " 

He  and  all  his  race  belong  to  me.** 

But  Christ  instantly  puts  a  different  aspect  on  the  argument,  by  re- 
plying,— 

"  Satan  I  it  was  mine, — 
The  apple  thoa  gavest  him. 
The  apple  and'the  apple-tree 
Both  were  made  by  me. 
As  he  was  purchased  with  mj  goods, 
With  xvason  wiU  I  hare  him.''* 

In  a  religious  Mystery  exhibited  at  Lisbon  as  late  as  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  following  scene  occurs.  Cain  kicks  his  brother 
Abel  badly  and  kills  him.  A  figure  like  a  Chinese  mandarin,  seated  in 
a  chair,  condemns  Cain  and  is  drawn  up  into  the  clouds.  The  mouth 
of  hell  then  appears,  like  the  jaws  of  a  great  dragon:  amid  smoke  and 
lightning  it  casts  up  three  devils,  one  of  them  having  a  wooden  leg. 
These  take  a  dance  around  Cain,  and  are  very  jocose,  one  of  them  in- 
viting him  to  hell  to  take  a  cup  of  brimstone  coffee,  and  another  asking 
him  to  make  up  a  party  at  whist.  Cain  snarls,  and  they  tumble  him 
and  themselves  headlong  into  the  squib-vomiting  mouth. 

Various  books  of  accounts  kept  by  the  trading-companies  who  cele- 
brated these  Mysteries  of  the  expenses  incurred  have  been  published,  and 
are  exceedingly  amusing.  '^  Item :  payd  for  kepyng  of  fyer  at  hellmothe, 
four  pence.''  "  For  a  new  hoke  to  hang  Judas,  six  pence."  **  Item :  payd  for 
•mendyng  and  payntyng  hellmouthe,  two  pence."  "Girdle  for  God,  nine 
pence."  '*Axe  for  Pilatte's  son,  one  shilling."  '*  A  staff  for  the  demon, 
one  penny."  "God's  coat. of  white  leather,  three  shillings."  The  stage 
usually  consisted  of  three  platforms.  On  the  highest  sat  God,  surrounded 
by  his  angels.  On  the  next  were  the  saints  in  Paradise, — the  intermediate 
state  of  the  good  after  death.  On  the  third  were  mere  men  yet  living 
in  the  world.  On  one  side  of  the  lowest  stage,  in  the  rear,  was  a  fearful 
cave  or  yawning  mouth  filled  with  smoke  and  flames,  and  denoting  hell. 
From  this  ever  and  anon  would  issue  the  howls  and  shrieks  of  the 
damned.  Amidst  hideous  yellings,  devils  would  rush  forth  and  caper 
about  Snd  snatch  hapless  souls  into  this  pit  to  their  doom.^  The  actors, 
in  their  mock  rage,  sometimes  leaped  from  the  pageant  into  the  midst  of 
the  laughing,  screaming,  trembling  crowd.  The  dramaUa  persowB  included 
many  queer  characters,  such  as  a  "  Worm  of  Conscience,"  **  Deadman,"  (re- 
presenting a  soul  delivered  from  hell  at  the  descent  of  Christ,)  numerous 
"Damned  Souls,"  dressed  in  flame-colored  garments,  "Theft,"  "Lying," 
"Gluttony."   But  the  devil  himself  was  the  favorite  character;  and  often, 


«  Halliwell's  edition  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  18. 
*  Sharp,  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Mysteries,  p.  24. 
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when  his  personified  vices  jumped  on  htm  and  pinched  and  c 
him  till  he  roared,  the  mirth  oT  the  honest  audience  knew  no 
For  there  were  in  the  Middle  Age  two  sides  to  the  popular  id( 
devil  and  of  all  appertaining  to  him.  He  was  a  soul-harrowing 
or  a  rib-shaking  jest  according  to  the  hour  and  one's  humor.  R 
Pantagmel  ia  filled  with  irresistible  burlesques  of  the  doctrine  o 
tory.  The  ludicrous  side  of  this  subject  may  bo  seen  by  read! 
ton's  "Jests"  and  his  "Newes  out  of  Purgatorie.""  Glimpses  ■ 
also  to  be  caught  through  many  of  the  humorous  passages  in  Sha 
Dromio  says  of  an  excessively  fat  and  greasy  kitchen-wench, 
lives  till  doomsday  she'll  bum  a  week  longer  than  the  whole 
And  Falstaff,  cracking  a  kindred  joke  on  Bardolph's  carbuncli 
avows  his  opinion  that  it  will  serve  as  a  flaming  beacon  to  li 
souls  the  way  to  purgatory!  Again,  seeing  a  flea  on  the  sfune 
proboscis,  the  doughty  knight  affirmed  it  was  "a  black  soul  bu: 
hell-fire."  In  this  element  of  mediteval  life,  tbb  feature  of  n 
literature,  a  terrible  belief  lay  under  the  gay  raillery.  Hen 
trayed,  on  a  wide  scale,  that  natural  reaction  of  the  faculties  ( 
ceesive  oppression  to  sportive  wit,  from  deep  repugnance  to  su 
jesting,  which  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  philosophical  obst 
a  striking  fact  in  the  psychological  hbtory  of  man. 

One  more  active  and  mighty  cause  of  the  dreadful  faith  and  f 
which  the  Middle  Age  contemplated  the  future  life  was  the  innu 
and  frightful  woes,  crimes,  tyrannies,  instruments  of  torture,  en. 
persecution,  insane  superstitions,  which  then  existed,  making  i 
li/e  a  hell.  The  wretchedness  and  cruelty  of  the  present  wot 
enough  to  generate  frightful  beliefs  and  casi  appalling  shadows  i 
fliture.  If  the  earth  was  full  of  devils  and  phantoms,  surely  h< 
swarm  worse  with  them.  The  Inquisition  sat  shrouded  and  en 
in  supernatural  obscurity  of  cunning  and  awfulness  of  power,  an 
its  invisible  daggers  everywhere.  The  facts  men  knew  here  aroui 
gave  credibility  to  the  imagery  in  which  the  hereafter  was  deplete 
flaming  stakes  of  an  Auto  da  Fe  around  which  the  victims  of  e 
ticol  hatred  writhed  were  but  faint  emblems  of  what  awaited  th' 
in  the  realm  of  demons  whereto  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Chu 
signed  them.  Indeed,  the  fate  of  myriads  of  heretics  and  traito 
not  fail  to  project  the  lurid  vision  of  hell  with  all  its  psrapherni 
the  imaginations  of  the  people  of  the  Dark  Age.  The  glowing 
purgatory  heated  the  soil  they  trod,  and  a  smell  of  its  sulphur  sur 
the  air.  A  stupendous  revelation  of  terror,  bearing  whole  voli 
direful  meaning,  is  given  in  the  single  fact  that  it  was  a  commo 
of  that  period  that  the  holy  Inquisitors  would  sit  with  Christ  in  t 
ment  at  the  last  day."    If  king  or  noble  took  offence  at  some 
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retainer  or  bold  serf,  he  ordered  him  to  be  secretly  buried  in  the  cell 
of  some  secluded  fortress,  and  he  was  never  heard  of  more.  So,  if  pope 
or  priest  hated  or  feared  some  stubborn  thinker,  he  straightway* 

"  Wovkl  banish  him  to  wear  a  burning  chain 
In  the  great  dungeons  of  the  unforgiven. 
Beneath  the  space-deep  castle-walls  of  hoaren.**  . 

It  was  an  age  of  cruelty,  never  to  be  restored,  when  the  world  was  boiling  ^    ^f^^^f^^ 
in  tempest  and  men  rode  on  the  crests  of  fear.  -/U  oli^JU^iJl 

Eesearches  made  within  the  last  century  among  the  remains  of  famous   jf       . 
mediiBval  edifices,  both  ecclesiastic  and  state,  have  brought  to  light  the  ^p  ^     j       , 
dismal  records  of  forgotten  horrors.     In  many  a  royal  palace,  priestly  yy^^'^'^**'*^ 
building,  and  baronial  castle,  there  were  secret  chambers  full  of  infernal  'if'y^/u^ 
machinery  contrived  for  inflicting  tortures,  and  under  them  concealed  -j-., 
trap-doors  opening  into  rayless  dungeons  with   no  outlet  and  whose  •'i^^ 

floors  were  covered  with  t^ie  mouldering  bones  of  unfortunate  wretches   ^  *  ^k-^xHy^ 
who  had  mysteriously  disappeared  long  ago  and  tracelessly  perished^  •  "O -^^"^L^l 
there.    Sometimes  these  trap-doors  were  directly  above  profound  pits  of  ^<^v-<av«-^ 
water,  in  which  the  victim  would  drown  as  he  dropped  from  the  mangling  ^^^h^kv^ 
hooks,  racks,  and  pincers  of  the   torture-chamber.     There  were  hor-    ^ '^'^^^^JSi^^^ 
rible  rumors  current  in  the  Middle  Age  of  a  machine  called  the  "  Virgin,"    ^^JiiJf*' 
used  for  putting  men  to  death ;  but  little  was  known  about  it,  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  fable,  until,  some  years  ago.  one  of  the  identical 
machines  was  discovered  in  an  old  Austrian  castle.    It  was  a  tall  wooden 
woman,  with  a  painted  face,  which  the  victim  was  ordered  to  kiss.    As 
he  approached  to  offer  the  salute,  he  trod  on  a  spring,  causing  the  machine 
to  fly  open,  stretch  out  a  pair  of  iron  arms,  and  draw  him  to  its  breast 
covered  with  a  hundred  sharj)  spikes,  which  pierced  him  to  death.*** 

Ignorance  and  alarm,  in  a  sufiering  and  benighted  age,  surrounded  by 
sounds  of  superstition  and  sights  of  cruelty,  must  needs  breed  and  foster 
a  horrid  faith  in  regard  to  the  invisible  world.  Accordingly,  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  future  life  prevailing  in  Cliristendom  from  the  ninth 
century  till  the  sixteenth  was  as  we  have  portrayed  it.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions  to  be  admitted  and  qualifications  to  be  made ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  the  picture  is  faith inl.  Fortunately,  intellect  and  soul  could 
not  slumber  forever,  nor  the  mediaeval  nightmares  always  keep  their  tor- 
turing seat  on  the  bosom  of  humanity.  Noble  men  arose  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  reason  and  the  divinity  of  conscience.  The  world  was  circum> 
navigated,  and  its  revolution  around  the  sun  was  demonstrated.  A  thou- 
sand truths  were  discovered,  a  thousand  inventions  introduced.  Papacy 
tottered,  its  prestige  waned,  its  infallibility  sunk.  The  light  of  know- 
ledge shone,  the  simplicity  of  nature  was  seen,  and  the  benignity  of 
God  was  surmised.  Thought,  throwing  off  many  restrictions  and  accu< 
mulating  much  material,  began  to  grow  free,  and  began  to  grow  wise. 
And  so,  before  the  calm,  steady  gaze  of  enlightened  and  cheerful  reason, 

*  The  Kiss  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Archaeologia  published  bjr  the  Antiqoarles  of  London,  toI.  zztHL 
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the  live  and  cravrling  smoke  of  hell,  which  had  so  long  enwreat 
mind  of  the  time  with  its  pendent  and  breathing  horrors,  g 
broke  up  and  dissolved, — 
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Thb  folly  and  paganism  of  some  of  the  Church-dogmas,  the  r 
haughtiness  of  its  spirit,  the  tyranny  of  its  rule,  and  the  iramt 
racter  of  many  of  its  practices,  had  often  awakened  the  indignant 
and  tbe  determined  opposition  of  men  of  enlightened  minds, 
consciences,  and  generous  hearts,  both  in  its  bosom  and  out  of  ii 
such  men,  vainly  struggling  to  purify  tbe  Church  from  its  il 
errors  or  to  relieve  mankind  from  its  outrageous  burdens,  h 
silenced  and  crushed  by  its  relentless  might,  Arnold,  Wickliffe. 
Savonarola,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  to  be  gratefully  rememberei 
as  tbe  heroic  though  unsuccessful  forerunners  of  the  mighty  I 
Wittenberg."  The  corruption  of  the  medieval  Church  grew  w( 
became  so  great  as  to  stir  a  very  extensive  disgust  and  r 
Wholesale  psrdons  for  all  their  sins  were  granted  indiscrimii 
those  who  accepted  the  terms  of  the  papal  officials ;  while  ev( 
pendent  thinker,  however  evangelical  his  faith  and  exemplary 
racter,  was  hopelessly  doomed  to  bell.  Especially  were  these 
given  to  pilgrims  and  to  the  Crusaders.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  e 
the  people  to  undertake  a  new  Crusade,  telb  them  that  "God  com 
to  invite  into  his  service  murderers,  robbers,  adulterers,  peijui 
those  sunk  in  other  crimes ;  and  whosoever  falb  in  this  cause  sha 
pardon  for  the  sins  which  he  has  never  confessed  with  coDtrit« 
At  the  opening  of  "  Fiers  the  Ploughman's  Crede"  a  person 
duced  saying.  "  I  saw  a  company  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Re 
came  home  with  leave  to  lie  all  the  rest  of  their  lives  !"  Kai 
"  Lenten  Stuff,"  speaks  of  a  proclamation  which  caused  "  three 
thousand  people  to  roam  to  Rome  for  purgatorie-pills."  Eccles 
devoured^ethics.  Allegiance  to  morslity  was  lowered  into  devo 
ritual.  The  sale  of  indulgences  at  length  became  too  impud 
blasphemous  to  be  any  longer  endured,  when  John  Tetiel,  a  IX 
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monk,  traTelled  over  Europe,  and,  setting  up  his  auction-block  in  the 
churches,  offered  for  sale  those  famous  indulgences  of  Leo  X.  which 
promised,  to  eyery  one  rich  enough  to  pay  the  requisite  price,  remission 
of  all  sins,  however  enormous,  and  whether  past,  present,  or  future !' 
This  brazen  but  authorized  charlatan  boasted  that  "  he  had  saved  more 
souls  from  hell  by  the  sale  of  indulgences  than  St.  Peter  had  converted 
to  Christianity  by  his  preaching."  He  also  said  that  "  even  if  any  one 
had  ravished  the  Mother  of  God  he  could  sell  him  a  'pardon  for  it!" 
The  soul  of  Martin  Luther  took  fire.  The  consequence — to  which  a 
hundred  combining  causes  contributed — ^was  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

This  great  movement  produced,  in  relation  to  our  subject,  three 
important  results.  It  noticeably  modified  the  practice  and  the  popular 
preaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  dogmas  of  the  Romanist 
theology  remained  as  they  were  before.  But  a  marked  change  took 
place  in  the  public  conduct  of  the  papal  functionaries.  ^Morality  was 
made  more  prominent,  and  mere  ritualism  less  obtrusive.  Comparatively 
speaking,  an  emphasis  was  taken  from  ecclesiastic  confession  and  in- 
dulgence, and  laid  upon  ethical  obedience  and  piety.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  held  at  this  time,  says,  in  its  decree  concerning  indulgences,  **  In 
granting  indulgences,  the  Church  desires  that  moderation  be  observed, 
lest,  by  excessive  facility,  ecclesiasticcJ  discipline  be  enervated."  Im- 
posture became  more  cautious,  threats  less  frequent  and  less  terrible ;  the 
teeth  of  persecution  were  somewhat  blunted;  miracles  grew  rarer;  the 
insufferable  glare  of  purgatory  and  hell  faded,  and  the  open  traffic  in 
forgiveness  of  sins,  or  the  compounding  for  deficiencies,  diminished.  But 
among  the  more  ignorant  papal  multitudes  the  medieeval  superstition 
holds  its  place  still  in  all  its  virulence  and  grossness.  "  Heaven  and  hell 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  Italian's  geography  as  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Apennines ;  the  Queen  of  Heaven  looks  on  the  streets  as  clear  as  the 
morning-star;  and  the  souls  in  purgatory  are  more  readily  present  to  con- 
ception than  the  political  prisoners  immured  in  the  dungeons  of  Venice." 

A  second  consequence  of  the  Reformation  is  seen  in  the  numerous 
dissenting  sects  to  which  its  issues  gave  rise.  The  chief  peculiarities  of 
the  Protestant  doctrines  of  the  future  life  are  embodied  in  the  four 
leading  denominations  commonly  known  as  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  Uni- 
tarian, and  Universalist.  Each  of  these  includes  a  number  of  subordinate 
parties  bearing  distinctive  names,  (such  as  Arminian,  Presbyterian,  Me- 
thodist, Baptist,  Restorationist,  and  many  others;)  but  these  minor  differ- 
ences are  too  trivial  to  deserve  distinctive  characterization  here.  The 
Lutheran  formula  is  that,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  salvation  is 
offered  to  all  who  will  accept  it  by  a  sincere  faith.  Some  will  comply 
with  these  terms  and  secure  heaven ;  others  will  not,  and  so  will  be  lost 
forever.  Luther's  views  were  not  firmly  defined  and  consistent  through- 
out his  career ;  they  were  often  obscure,  and  they  fluctuated  much.    It 
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is  true  he  always  insisted  that  there  was  no  salvation  without  faith,  and 
that  all  who  had  faith  should  be  saved.  But,  while  he  generally  seems 
to  believe  in  the  current  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  he  sometimes 
appears  to  encourage  the  hope  that  all  will  finally  be  saved.  In  a  re- 
markable letter  to  Hansen  von  Rechenberg,  dated  1522,  he  says,  in  effect, 
*'  Whoso  hath  faith  in  Christ  shall  be  saved.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
limit  the  time  for  acquiring  this  faith  to  the  present  life !  In  the  depths 
of  the  Divine  mercy,  there  may  be  opportunity  to  win  it  in  the  future 
state." 

The  Calvinistic  formula  is  that  heaven  is  attainable  only  for  those 
whom  the  arbitrary  predestination  of  God  has  elected;  all  others  are 
irretrievably  damned.  Calvin  was  the  first  Christian  theologian  who 
succeeded  in  giving  the  fearful  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  and 
reprobation  a  lodgment  in  the  popular  breast.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  earnestly  repudiated  it.  Gotteschalk  was  condemned  and 
died  in  prison  for  advocating  it,  in  the  ninth  century.  But  Calvin's 
character  enabled  him  to  believe  it,  and  his  talents  and  position  gave 
great  weight  to  his  advocacy  of  it,  and  it  has  since  been  widely  received. 
Catholicism,  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  all  agreed  in  the  general  propo- 
sition that  by  sin  physical  death  came  into  the  world,  heaven  was  shut 
against  man,  and  all  men  utterly  lost.  They  differed  only  in  some  un- 
essential details  concerning  the  condition  of  that  lost  state.  They  also 
a^eed  in  the  general  proposition  that  Christ  came,  by  his  incarnation, 
death,  descent  to  hell,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  to  redeem  men 
from  their  lost  state.  They  only  differed  in  regard  to  the  precise  grounds 
and  extent  of  that  redemption.  The  Catholic  said,  Christ's  atonement 
wiped  off  the  whole  score  of  original  sin,  and  thus  enabled  man  to  win 
heaven  by  moral  fidelity  and  the  help  of  the  Church.  The  Lutheran 
said,  Christ's  atonement  made  all  the  sins  of  those  who  have  faith,  pardon- 
able ;  and  all  may  have  faith.  The  Calvinist  said,  God  foresaw  that  roan 
would  fall  and  incur  damnation,  and  he  decreed  that  a  few  should  be 
snatched  as  brands  from  the  burning,  while  the  mass  should  be  left  to 
eternal  torture ;  and  Christ's  atonement  purchased  the  predestined  sal- 
vation of  the  chosen  few.  Furthermore,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  in  all 
their  varieties,  agree  with  the  Romanist  in  asserting  that  Christ  shall 
come  again,  the  dead  be  raised  bodily,  a  universal  judgment  be  held,  and 
that  then  the  condemned  shall  sink  into  the  everlasting  fire  of  hell,  and 
the  accepted  rise  into  the  endless  bliss  of  heaven. 

The  Socinian  doctrine  relative  to  the  future  fate  of  man  differed  from 
the  foregoing  in  the  following  particulars.  First,  it  limited  the  redeem- ' 
ing  mission  of  Christ  to  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  truths  which 
he  proclaimed  with  Divine  authority,  the  moral  power  of  his  perfect 
example,  and  the  touching  motives  exhibited  in  his  death.  Secondly,  it 
asserted  a  natural  ability  in  every  man  to  live  a  life  conformed  to  right 
reason  and  sound  morality,  and  promised  heaven  to  all  who  did  this  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  and  after  the  pattern  of  Christ.    Thirdly, 
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it  declared  that  the  wielded,  after. suffering  excruciating  agonies,  would 
be  annihilated.  Respecting  ^e  second  coming  of  Christ,  a  physical 
resurrection  of  the  dead>  and  a  day  of  judgment^  the  3ocinians  believed 
with  the  other  sects.^  Their  doctrine  scarcely  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  present  Unitarians  in  any  thing.  The  dissent  of  the  Unitarian  from 
the  popular  theology  is  much  more  fundamental,  detailed,  and  consist- 
ent than  that  of  the  Sof^nian  was,  and  approaches  much  closer  to  the 
Bationalism  of  the  present  day. 

The  Universalist  formula-T-every  soul  created  by  God  shall  sooner  or 
later  be  saved  from  sin  and  woe  and  inherit  everlasting  happiness — has 
been  publicly  defended  in  every  age  of  .the  Christian  Church.^  It  was 
first  publicly  condemned  as  a  heresy  at  the  very  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. It  ranks  among  its  defenders  the  names  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
aiMlria,  Origen,  Gregory  of  Kasianzus,  Gregory  of  Kyssa,  and  several 
other  prominent  Fathers.  Universalism  has  been  held  in  four  forms,  on 
four  grounds.  First,  it  has  been,  supposed  that  Christ  died  for  all,  and  that» 
by  the  infinite  effica^sy  of  his  redeemiag  merits,  all  sins  shall  be  cancelled 
and  every  soul  be  isaved.  This  was  the  scheme  of  those  early  Universalist 
Christians  whom  Epiphanius  condemns  as  heretics ;  also  of  a  few  in  more 
modem  times*  Secondly,  it  has  been  thought  that  each  person  would  be 
punished  in  the  future  state  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
each  sin  be  expiated  by  a  proportionate  amount  of  suffering,  the  retribu- 
tion of  some  souls  being  severe  and  long,-  that  of,  others  light  and  brief; 
bat,  every  penalty  being  at  length  exhausted,  the  last  victim  would  be 
restored.  This  was  the  notion  of  Origen,  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  and  the  view  of  most  of  the  Beatorationists.  Thirdly,  it  has 
been  imagined  that,  by  the  good  pleasure  and  fixed  laws  of  God,  all  men 
are  destined  to  an  impartial,  absolute,  and  instant  salvation  beyond  the 
grave:  all  sins  are  justly  punished,  all  moral  distinctions  equitably  com- 
pensated, in  this  life ;  in  the  future  an  equal  glory  awaits  all  men,  by  the 
gracious  and  eternal  election  of  God,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  benignant 
mission  of  Christ.  •  Thii  is  the  peouliar  OQnceptipn  distinguishing  som^ 
members  of  the  denonUiiation  now  known  as  vUniversalists.  Finally,  it 
has  been  believed  that  the  freedom  and  probation  gnmted  here  extend 
into  the  Ufe  to  come ;  •  that  the  aim  of  all  future  punishment  will  be 
lemedialf  beneficent,-  not  revengeful;  that  stronger  motives  will  be 
applied  for  producing  repentance,  and  grander  attractions  to  holiness  be 
felt ;  and  that  thus^  at  some  time  or  other,  even  the  most  sunken  and 
hardened  souls  will  be  regenerated  and  raised  up  to  heaven  in  the  image 
of  God.  Almost.all  Universalists,  most  Unitarians,  and  large  numbers 
of  individual  Christians  outwardly  affiliated  with  other  denominations, 
now  accept  and.  cherish  this  theory^ 


*  Tiagge  giTet  a  foil  exposition  of  these  points  witli  referenoos  to  the  anthoritles.    Geechlchto  dor 
Lefare  vom  Zniitasde,  u.  s.  £,  abth.  li.  ra.  240-260. 
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One  important  variation  from  the  doctrine  of  the  dominant  sects,  in 
connection  with  the  present  subject,  is  worthy  of  special  notice.    We 
refer  to  the  celebrated  controversy  waged  in  England,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  regard  to  the  intermediate  state  of  the  dead. 
The  famous  Dr.  Coward  and  a  few  supporters  labored,  with  much  zeal, 
skill,  and  show  of  learning,  to  prove  the  natural  mortality  of  the  sonl. 
They  asserted  this  to  be  both  a  philosophical  truth  proved  by  scientific 
facts  and  a  Christian  doctrine  declared  in  Scripture  and  taught  by  the 
Fathers.    They  argued  that  the  soul  is  not  an  independent  entity,  but  is 
merely  the  life  of  the  body.     Proceeding  thus  far  on  the  principles 
of  a  materialistic  science,  they  professed  to  complete  their  theory  from 
Scripture,  without  doing  violence  to  any  doctrine  of  the  acknowledged 
religion.*    The  finished  scheme  was  this.    Man  was  naturally  mortal; 
but,  by  the  pleasure  and  will  of  God,  he  would  have  been  immortally  pre- 
served alive  had  he  not  sinned.    ^Death  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  and 
man  utterly  perishes  in  the  grave.    But  God  will  restore  the  dead, 
through  Christ,  at  the  day  of  the  general  resurrection  which  he  has  fore- 
told in  the  gospel.^     Some  of  the  writers  in  this  copious  controversy 
maintained  that  previous  to  the  advent  of  Christ  death  was  eternal 
annihilation  to  all  except  a  few  who  ei\joyed  an  inspired  anticipatory 
faith  in  him,  but  that  all  who  died  after  his  coming  would  be  restored  in 
the  resurrection, — ^the  faithful  to  be  advanced  to  heaven,  the  wicked  to 
be  the  victims  of  unending  torture."    Clarke  and  Baxter  both  wrote  with 
extreme  ability  in  support  of  the  natural  immortality  and  separate  exist- 
ence of  the  soul.    On  the  other  hand,  the  learned  Henry  Dodwell  cited, 
from  the  lore  of  three  thousand  years,  a  plausible  body  of  authorities  to 
show  that  the  soul  is  in  itself  but  a  morta.1  breath.     He  also  contended, 
by  a  singular  perversion  of  figurative  phrases  from  the  New  Testament 
and  from  some  of  the  Fathers,  that,  in  counteraction  of  man's  natural 
mortality,  all  who  undergo  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  ordained  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  England — the  only  true  priesthood  in  apostoUc 
succession — thereby  receive  an  immortalizing  spirit  brought  into  the 
world  by  Christ  and  committed  to  his  successors.    This  immortalizing 
spirit  conveyed  by  baptism  would  secure  their  resurrection  at  the  last 
day.     Those  destitute  of  this  spirit  would  never  awake  from  the  obli- 
vious sleep  of  death,  unless — as  he  maintained  will  actually  be  the  case 
with  a  large  part  of  the  dead — ^they  are  arbitrarily  immortalized  by  the 
pleasure  of  God,  in  order  to  suffer  eternal  misery  in  hell  I     Absurd  and 
shocking  as  this  fancy  was,  it  obtained  quite  a  number  of  converts, 
and  made  no  slight  impression  at  the  time.    One  of  the  writers  in  this 
controversy  asserted  that  Luther  himself  had  been  a  believer  in  the  death 

*  Coward,  Search  after  Souls. 
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or  sleep  of  the  soul  until  the  day  of  judgment.*  Certain  it  is  that  such 
a  belief  had  at  one  period  a  considerable  prevalence.  Its  advocates  were 
called  Psychopannychians.  Calvin  wrote  a  vehement  assault  on  them. 
The  opinion  has  sunk  into  general  disrepute  and  neglect,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  many  avowed  disciples  of  it.  The  nearly  universal  senti- 
ment of  Christendom  would  now  exclaim,  in  the  quaint  words  of  Henry 
More, — 

*<  What  I  has  old  Adam  0Doit6d  all  this  time 
Under  some  •emeleiM  clod,  with  sleep  ydeadT'^ 


John  Asgill  printed,  in  the  year  1700,  a  tract  called  *'  An  argument  to 
prove  that  by  the  new  covenant  man  may  be  translated  into  eternal  life 
without  tasting  death."  He  argues  that  the  law  of  death  was  a  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin  and  was  annulled  by  Christ's  sacrifice.  Since  that 
time  men  have  died  only  because  of  an  obstinate  habit  of  dying  formed 
for  many  generations.  For  his  part,  he  has  the  independence  and  reso- 
lution to  withstand  the  universal  pusillanimity  and  to  refuse  to  die.  He 
has  discovered  "  an  engine  in  Divinity  to  convey  man  from  earth  to 
heaven."  He  will  "  play  a  trump  on  death  and  show  himself  a  match 
for  the  devil  V 

While  treating  of  the  various  Protestant  views  of  the  future  life,  it 
would  be  a  glaring  defect  to  overlook  the  remarkable  doctrine  on  that 
subject  published  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  now  held  by  the  intelli- 
gent, growing  body  of  believers  called  after  his  name.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  exhibit  this  system  adequately  in  its  scientific  bases  and  its 
complicated  details  without  occupying  more  space  than  can  be  afforded 
here.  Nor  is  this  necessary,  now  that  his  own  works  have  been  trans- 
lated and  are  e4isily  accessible  everywhere.  His  "  Heaven  and  Hell," 
"Heavenly  Arcana,"  "Doctrine  of  Influx,"  and  "True  Christian  Re- 
ligion," contain  manifold  statements  and  abundant  illustrations  of  every 
thing  important  bearing  on  his  views  of  the  theme  before  us.  We  shall 
merely  attempt  to  present  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  essential  principles, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  suggestions  of  criticism. 

Swedenborg  conceives  man  to  be  an  organized  receptacle  of  truth  and 
love  from  God.  He  is  an  imperishable  spiritual  body  placed  for  a  season 
of  probation  in  a  perishable  material  body.  Every  moment  receiving 
the  essence  of  his  being  afresh  from  God,  and  returning  it  through  the 
fruition  of  its  uses  devoutly  rendered  in  conscious  obedience  and  joyous 
worship,  he  is  at  once  a  subject  of  personal, and  a  medium  of  the  Divine, 


*  Bladcbame^  View  of  the  Controversy  Concerning  an  Intermediate  State :  appendix.  It  ii  pro- 
bable that  the  great  Reformer's  opinion  on  this  point  was  not  always  the  same.  For  he  says,  dis- 
tiuctly,  ^  The  first  man  who  died,  when  he  awakes  at  the^ast  day,  will  think  he  has  been  asleep  but 
au  boor."  Deste,  Dr.  H.  Luther's  GUubenslehre,  cap.  It.:  Die  Lehre  Ton  den  Letten  DIngen.  Tet 
J.  S.  Mailer  seems  oonclusively  to  prore  the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  Ibrma  the  tiUo  of  his 
li'wfc. — **  Daas  Lather  die  Lehre  Torn  Seelenschlafe  nie  geglaubt  babe." 

^  The  eontrorersy  concerning  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  has  within  a  few  years  raged 
.afrosh.  The  principal  combatants  wore  Dobney,  Storrs,  White,  Morris,  and  Hinton.  See  Athanasia, 
by  J.  U.  llinton,  London,  1849. 
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happiness.  The  will  is  lh»  power  of  man's  life,  and  the  understanding 
ia  its  form*  When  the  will  is  disinterested  love  and  the  understanding 
is  celestial  truths  then  man  fulfils  the  end  of  his  being,,  and  his  home  is 
heaven ;  he  is  a  spirit-frame,  into  which  the  goodness  of  God  perpetually 
flows,  is  humbly  acknowledged,  gratefully  eivjoyed,  and  piously  returned. 
But  when  his  will  is  hatred  or  selfishness  and  his  understanding  is  false- 
hood or  evil,  then  his  powers  are  abused,  his  destiny  inverted,  and  hia 
fate  hell.  While  in  the  body  in  this  world  he  is  placed  in  freedom,  on 
probation,  between  these  two  alternatives. 

The  Swodenborgian  universe  is  divided  into  four  orders  of  abodes.  In 
the  highest  or  celestial  world  are  the  heavens,  of  the  angels.  In  the 
lowiest  or  infernal  world  are  the  hells  of  the  demons.  In  the  inter- 
mediate or  spiritual  world  are  the  earths  inhabited  by  men,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  transition-state  through  which  souls,  escaping  from  their 
bodies,  after  a  while  soar  to  heaven  or  sink  to  hell,  according  to  their  fit- 
ness and  attraction.  In  thia  life  man  is  free,  because  he  is  an  energy 
in  equilibrium  between  the  influences  of  heaven  and  hell.  The  middle 
state  surrounding  man  is  full  of  spirits,  some  good  and  some  bad.  Every 
man  is  accompanied  by  swarms  of  both  sorts  of  spirits,  striving  to  make 
him  like  themselves.  Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  influx  into  man. 
Mediate  influx  is  when  the  spirits  in  the  middle  state  flow  into  man's 
thoughts  and  affections.  The  good  spirits  are  in  communication  with 
heaven,  and  they  carry  what  is  good  and  true ;  the  evil  spirits  are  in 
communication  with  hell,  and  they  carry  what  is  evil  and  false.  Between 
these  opposed  and  reacting  agencies  man  is  in  an  equilibrium  whose 
essence  is  freedom. .  Deciding  for  himself,  if  he  turns  with*  embracing 
welcome  to  the  good  spirits,  he  is  thereby  placed  and  lives  in  conjunction 
with  heaven ;  but  if  he  turns,  on  the  contrary,  with  predominant  love  to 
the  bad  spirits,  he  is  placed  in  coxyunction  with  hell  and  draws  his  life 
thence.  From  heaven,  therefore,  through  the  good  spirits,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  saving  goodness  flow  sweetly  down  and  are  appropriated  by  the 
freedom  of  the  good  man ;  while  from  hell,  through  the  bad  spirits,  all 
the  elements  of  damning  evil  flow  foully  up  and  are  appropriated  by  the 
freedom  of  the  bad  man. 

The  other  kind  of  influx  is  called  immediate.  This  is  when  the  Lord 
himself,  the  pure  substance  of  truth  and  good,  flows  into  every  organ 
and  fEiculty  of  man.  This  influx  b  perpetual,  but  is  received  as  truth 
and  good  only  by  the  true  and  good.  It  is  rejected,  suffocated,  or  per- 
verted by  those  who  are  in  love  with  falsities  and  evils.  So  the  light  of 
the  sun  produces  colors  varying  with  the  substances  it  falls  on,  and 
water  takes  forms  corresponding  to  the  vessels  it  is  poured  into. 

The  whole  invisible  world — ^heaven,  hell,  and  the  middle  state — a 
peopled  «8olelyirom  the  different  families  of  the  human  race  occupying 
the  numerous  material  globes  of  the  universe.  The  good,  on  leaving  the 
fleshly  body,  are  angels,  the  bad,  demons.  There  is  no  angri  nor  demon 
who  was  created  such  at  first.    Satan  is  not  a  personality,  but  is  a  figura- 
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tire  term  standing  for  the  whole  complex  of  hell.  In  the  invisible  world, 
time  and  space  in  one  sense  cease  to  be ;  in  another  sense  they  remain 
unchanged.  They  virtually  cease  because  all  our  present  measures  of  them 
are  annihilated  *^^  they  virtually  remain  because  exact  correspondences 
to  them  are  left.  To  spirits,  time  is  no  longer  measured  by  the  revohition 
of  planetB,  but  by  the  succession  of  inward  states;  space  is  measured  not 
by  way-marks  and  the  traversing  of  distances,  but  by  inward  similitudes 
and  dissimilitudes.  Those  who  are  unlike  are  sundered  by  gulfs  of  dif* 
ferenoe.  Those  who  are  alike  are  together  in  their  interiors.  Thought 
and  love,  forgetfulness  and  hate,  are  not  hampered  by  temporal  and 
spatial  boundaries.  Spu-itual  forces  and  beings  spurn  material  impedi- 
ments, and  are  united  or  separate,  reciprocally  visible  or  invisible,  mutu- 
ally conscious  or  unconscious,  according  to  their  own  laws  of  kindred  or 
alien  adaptedness. 

The  soul — the  true  man — ^is  its  own  organized  and  deathless  body,  and 
when  it  leaves  its  earthly  house  of  flesh  it  knows  the  only  resurrection, 
and  the  cast-off  frame  returns  to  the  dust  forever.  Swedenborg  repeat- 
edly affirms  with  emphasis  that  no  one  is  bom  for  hell,  but  that  all  are 
bom  for  heaven,  and  that  when  any  one  comes  into  hell  it  is  from  his 
own  free  fault.  He  asserts  that  every  in&nt,  wheresoever  bom,  whether 
within  the  Church  or  out  of  it,  whether  of  pious  parents  or  of  impious, 
when  he  dies  is  received  by  the  Lord,  and  educated  in  heaven,  and  be- 
comes an  angel.  A  central  principle  of  which  he  never  loses  sight  is 
that  ''a  life  of  charity,  which  consists  in  acting  sincerely  and  justly  in 
every  function,  in  every  engagement,  and  in  every  work,  from  a  heavenly 
motive,  according  to  the  Divine  laws^  is  possible  to  every  one,  and  infal- 
libly leads  to  h^ven."  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  person  leading 
such  a  life  be  a  Christian  or  a  Gentile.  The  only  essential  is  that  his 
ruling  motive  be  divine  and  his  life  be  in  truth  and  good. 

The  Swedenborgian  doctrine  concerning  Christ  and  his  mission  is  that 
he  was  the  infinite  God  incarnate, — ^not  incarnate  for  the  purpose  of 
expiating  human  sin  and  purchasing  a  ransom  for  the  lost  by  vicarious 
sufferings,  but  for  the  sake  of  suppressing  the  rampant  power  of  the 
hells,  weakening  the  influx  of  the  infernal  spirits,  setting  an  example 
to  men,  and  revealing  many  important  truths.  The  advantage  of  the 
Christian  over  the  pagan  is  that  the  former  is  enlightened  by  the  celestial 
knowledge  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  animated  by  the  affecting  motives 
presented  in  the  drama  of  the  Divine  incarnation.  There  is  no  pro- 
bation after  this  life.  Just  as  one  is  on  leaving  the  earth  he  goes  into 
the  spiritual  worM.    There  his  ruling  affection  determines  his  destiny, 

n  Fbilo  tbo  Jem  lays,  (toI.  i.  p.  277,  ed.  Msngey,)  *'0od  ia  the  Father  of  the  world :  the  world  Is 
the  fiaher  of  time,  b^jettlng  it  by  its  own  motloQ :  timB,  therefbn,  hdlds  the  pla6e  of  gnafdeblM  to 
God."  Bat  the  world  ia  only  one  m«Mare  of  time ;  another,  and  a  more  important  one,  is  the  In* 
ward  enooeaflon  of  the  a^lrit'e  etatei  of  conecionnieaa.  Between  Philo  and  Swedenborg,  it  may  be 
lemarked  here,  there  are  many  remarkable  correspondences  both  of  thought  and  language,  ^or 
example,  Phflo  iaye,  (vol.  1.  p.  4M,)  **  Blan  is  a  small  kosmo^  the  kosmoe  is  a  grand  man." 
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and  that  affection  can  never  be  extirpated  or  changed  to  all  eternity. 
After  death,  evil  life  cannot  in  any  manner  or  degree  be  altered  to  good 
life,  nor  infernal  love  be  transmuted  to  angelic  love,  inasmuch  as  every 
spirit' from  head  to  foot  is  in  quality  such  as  his  love  is,  and  thence  such 
as  his  life  is,  so  that  to  transmute  this  life  into  the  opposite  is  altogether 
to  destroy  the  spirit.  It  were  easier,  says  Swedenborg,  to  change  a  night- 
bird  into  a  dove,  an  owl  into  a  bird  of  paradise,  than  to  change  a  subject 
of  hell  into  a  subject  of  heaven  after  the  line  of  death  has  been  crossed. 
But  why  the  crossing  of  that  line  should  make  such  an  infinite  difference 
he  does  not  explain ;  nor  does  he  prove  it  as  a  fact. 

The  moral  reason  and  charitable  heart  of  Swedenborg  vehemently 
revolted  from  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  predestination  and  vicarious 
atonement,  and  the  group  of  thoughts  that  cluster  around  them.  He 
always  protests  against  these  dogmas,  refutes  them  with  varied  power 
and  consistency ;  and  the  leading  principles  of  his  own  system  are  credit- 
able to  human  nature,  and  attribute  no  un worthiness  to  the  character 
of  God.  A  debt  of  eternal  gratitude  is  due  to  Swedenborg  that  his  influ* 
ence,  certainly  destined  to  be  powerful  and  lasting,  is  so  clearly  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  interests  at  once  of  philosophic  intelligence,  social 
affection,  and  true  piety.  The  superiorities  of  his  view  of  the  future 
life  over  those  which  it  seeks  to  supplant  are  weighty  and  numerous. 
The  following  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  prominent. 

First,  without  predicating  of  God  any  aggravated  severity  or  casting 
the  faintest  shadow  on  his  benevolence,  it  gives  us  the  most  appalling 
realization  of  the  horribleness  of  sin  and  of  its  consequences.  God  is 
commonly  represented — ^in  effect,  at  least — as  flaming  with  anger  against 
sinners,  and  forcibly  flinging  them  into  the  unappeasable  fury  of  Tophet, 
where  his  infinite  vengeance  may  forever  satiate  itself  on  them.  But» 
Swedenborg  says,  God  is  incapable  of  hatred  or  wrath :  be  casts  no  one 
into  hell ;  but  the  wicked  go  where  they  belong  by  their  own  election, 
from  the  inherent  fitness  and  preference  of  their  ruling  love.  The  evil 
man  desires  to  be  in  hell  because  there  he  finds  his  food,  employment, 
and  home;  in  heaven  he  would  suffer  unutterable  agonies  from  every 
circumstance.  The  wicked  go  into  hell  by  the  necessary  and  benignant 
love  of  God,  not  by  his  indignation ;  and  their  retributions  are  in  their 
own  characters,  not  in  their  prison-house.  This  does  not  flout  and 
trample  all  magnanimity,  nor  shock  the  heart  of  piety ;  and  yet,  showing 
us  men  compelled  to  prefer  wallowing  in  the  filth  and  iniquities  of  hell, 
clinging  to  the  very  evils  whose  pangs  transfix  them,  it  gives  us  the 
direst  of  all  the  impressions  of  sin,  and  beneath  the  lowest  deep  of 
the  popular  hell  opens  to  our  shuddering  conceptions  a  deep  of  loath- 
someness immeasurably  lower  still. 

Secondly,  the  Swedenborgian  doctrine  of  the  conditions  of  salvation 
or  reprobation,  when  compared  with  the  popular  doctrine,  is  marked  by 
striking  depth  of  insight,  justice,  an<l  Uhoiality.  Every  man  is  free. 
Every  man  has  power  to  receive  the  influx  of  truth  and  good  from  the 
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Ix>rd  and  convert  it  to  its  blessed  and  saving  uses, — piety  towards  God, 
good  will  towards  the  neighbor,  and  all  kinds  of  right  works.  Who 
does  this,  no  matter  in  what  land  or  age  he  lives,  becomes  an  heir  of 
beaven.  Who  perverts  those  Divine  gifts  to  selfishness  and  unrighteous 
deeds  becomes  a  subject  of  hell.  No  mere  opinion,  no  mere  profession, 
no  mere  ritual  services,  no  mere  external  obedience, — not  all  these  things 
together,— can  save  a  man,  nor  their  absence  condemn  him ;  but  the  con- 
trolling motive  of  his  life,  the  central  and  ruling  love  which  constitutes 
the  substance  of  his  being, — this  decides  every  man's*  doom.  The  view 
is  simple,  reasonable,  just,  necessary.  And  so  is  the  doctrine  of  degrees 
accompanying  it ;  namely,  that  there  are  in  heaven  different  grades  and 
qualities  of  exaltation  and  delight,  and  in  hell  of  degradation  and  woe, 
for  different  men  according  to  their  capacities  and  deserts.  A  pro- 
foundly ethical  character  pervades  the  scheme,  and  the  great  stamp  of 
law  is  over  it  all. 

Thirdly,  a  manifest  advantage  of  Swedenborg's  doctrine  over  the 
popular  doctrine  is  the  intimate  connection  it  establishes  between  the 
present  and  the  future,  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  God  and  man. 
Heaven  and  hell  are  not  distant  localities,  entrance  into  which  is  to  be 
won  or  avoided  by  moral  artifices  or  sacramental  subterfuges,  but  they 
are  states  of  being  depending  on  personal  goodness  or  evil.  God  is  not 
throned  at  the  heart  or  on  the  apex  of  the  universe,  where  at  some 
remote  epoch  we  hope  to  go  and  see  him,  but  he  is  the  Life  feeding  our 
lives  freshly  every  instant.  The  spiritual  world,  with  all  its  hosts,  sustains 
and  arches,  fills  and  envelops  us.  Death  is  the  dropping  of  the  outer 
body,  the  lifting  of  an  opaque  veil,  and  we  are  among  the  spirits,  un- 
changed, as  we  were  before.  Judgment  is  not  a  tribunal  dawning  on  the 
close  of  the  world's  weary  centuries,  but  the  momentary  assimilation  of 
a  celestial  or  an  infernal  love  leading  to  states  and  acts,  rewards  and  re- 
tributions, corresponding.  Before  this  view  the  dead  universe  becomes 
a  live  transparency  overwritten  with  the  will,  tremulous  with  the  breath, 
and  irradiate  with  the  illumination  of  God. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Swedenborgian  view  of  the  future  life 
should  be  burdened  and  darkened  with  the  terrible  error  of  the  dogma 
of  eternal  damnation,  spreading  over  the  state  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
hells  the  pall  of  immitigable  hopelessness^  denying  that  they  can  ever 
make  the  slightest  ameliorating  progress.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
see  force  enough  in  any  of  the  arguments  or  assertions  advanced  in 
support  of  this  tremendous  horror  to  warrant  the  least  hesitation  in 
rejecting  it.  For  ourselves,  we  must  regard  it  as  incredible,  and  think 
that  God  cannot  permit  it.  Instruction,  reformation,  progress,  are  the 
final  aims  of  punishment.  Aspiration  is  the  concomitant  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  authentic  voice  of  God.  Surely,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
boonful  eternities  of  being,  every  creature  capable  of  intelligence,  allied 
to  the  moral  law,  drawing  life  from  the  Infinite,  must  begin  to  travel  the 
ascending  path  of  virtue  and  blessedness,  and  never  retrograde  again. 
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Neither  can  we  admit  in  general  the  claim  made  by  Siredenborg  and 
by  his  disciples  that  the  way  in  which  he  arrived  at  his  system  of  theo- 
logy elevates  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Dirine  revelation.  ■  It  is  asserted  that  God 
opened  his  interior  vision,  so  that  he  saw  what  had  hitherto  been  con- 
cealed from  ihe  eyes  of  men  in  the  fleshy— namely,  the  inhabitants,  laws, 
contents,  and  experiences  of  the*  spiritnal  world,— and  thus  that  hie  Btat«- 
ments  are  not  speculations  or  arguments,  but  records  of  unerring  know- 
ledge, his  descriptions  not  fanciftil  pictures  of  the  imagination,  but  literal 
transcripts  of  the  truth  he  saw.  This,  in  view  of  the  great  range  of  known 
experience,  is  not  intrinsically  probable,  and  we  have  seen  no  proof  of 
it.  Judging  from  what  we  know  of  psychological  and  religious  history, 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  a  man  should  confound  his  intangible  reveries 
with  solid  &ct  than  that  he  should  be  inspired  by  God  to  reveal  a  world 
of  mysterious  truths.  Furthermore,  while  we  are  impressed  with  the 
reasonableness,  probability,  and  consistency  of  most  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Swedenborg's  exposition  of  the  future  life,  we  cannot  but  shrink 
from  many  of  the  details  And  forms  in  which  he  carries  them  out.  Not- 
withstanding the  earnest  avowals  of  able  disciples  of  his  school  Uiat  all 
his  details  are  strictly  necessitated  by  his  premises,  and  that  all  hia  premises 
are  laws  of  truth,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  a  great  many  of  his  aasertionB 
as  purely  arbitrary  and  a  great  many  of  his  descriptions  as  purely  fancifuL 
But,  denying  that  his  scheme  of  eschatology  is  a  scientific  representation 
of  the  reality,  and  looking  at  it  as  a  poetic  structure  reared  by  co-working 
knowledge  and  imagination  on  the  ground  of  reason,  nature,  and  mo- 
rality,— ^whose  foundation-walls,  columns,  and  grand  outlines  are  truth, 
while  many  of  its  details,  ornaments,  and  images  are  fancy, — ^it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  examples  of  creative 
power  extant  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  No  one  who  has  mastered 
it  with  appreciative  mind  will  question  this.  There  are,  expressed  and 
latent,  in  the  totality  of  Swedenborg's  accounts  of  hell  and  heaven,  more 
variety  of  imagery,  power  of  moral  truth  and  appeal,  exhibition  of 
dramatic  justice,  transcendent  delights  of  holiness  and  love,  curdling 
terrors  of  evil  and  woe,  strength  of  philosophical  grasp,  and  sublimity 
of  emblematic  conception,  than  are  to  be  found  in  Dante's  earth-renowned 
poem.  We  say  this  of  the  substance  of  his  ideas,  not  of  the  shape  and 
clothing  in  which  they  are  represented.  Swedenborg  was  no  poet  in  lan- 
guage and  form,  only  in  conception. 

Take  this  picture.  In  the  topmost  height  of  the  celestial  world  the 
Lord  appears  as  a  sun,  and  all  the  infinite  multitudes  of  angels,  swann- 
ing  up  through  the  innumerable  heavens,  wherever  they  are,,  continually 
turn  their  faces  towards  him  in  love  and  joy.  But  at  the  bottom  of  the 
infernal  world  is  a  vast  ball  of  blackness,  towards  which  all  the  hosts  of 
demons,  crowding  down  through  the  successive  hells,  forever  turn  their 
eager  faces  away  from  God.  Or  consider  this.  Every  thing  oonaistB  of  a 
great  number  of  perfect  leasts  like  itself:  every  heart  is  an  aggregation 
of  little  hearts,  every  lung  an  aggregation  of  little  lungs,  every  9je  an 
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^aggregation  of  little  eyes.  Following  ont  the  principle,  every  society  in 
the  spiritual  world  is  a  group  of  spirits  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  man» 
every  heaven  is  a  gigantio  man  oomposed  of  an  immense  number  of  in- 
dividuals, and  air  the  heavens  together  constitute  one  Grand  Man, — a 
countless  number  of  the  most  intelligent  angels  fortning  the  head,  a  stu- 
pendous organization  of  the  most  affectionate  making  the  heart,  the 
most  humble  going  to  the  feet,  the  most  useful  attracted  to  the  hands, 
and  so  on  through  every  part. 

With  exceptions,  then,  we  regard  Swedenborg's  doetrine  of  the  future 
life  as  a  free  poetic  presentment,  not  as  a  severe  scientific  statement,—^ 
of  views  true  in  moral  principle,  not  of  facts  real  in  literal  detail.  His 
imagination  and  sentiment  are  mathematical  and  ethical  instead  of 
sesthetic  and  passionate.  Milk  seems  to  run  in  his  veins  instead  of 
blood,  but  he  is  of  truthfulness  and  charity  all  compact.  We  think  it 
most  probable  that  the  secret  of  his  supposed  inspiration  was  the  abnor- 
mal frequent  of  chronic  turning  of  his  mind  into  what  is  called  the 
ecstatic  or  clairvoyant  state.  This  condition  being  spontaneously  in-^ 
duced,  while  he  yet,  in  some  unexplained  manner,  retained  conscious  pos- 
session and  control  of  his  usual  faculties,  he  treated  his  subjective  con- 
ceptions as  objective  realities,  believed  his  interior  contemplations  were 
accurate  visions  of  facts,  and  took  the  strange  procession  of  systematic 
reveries  through  his  teeming  brain  for  a  scenic  revelation  of  the  exhaust* 
ive  mysteries  of  heaven  and  hell. 

^Baeh  wondrooa  gneti  hehdd  ttie  tmtii  it  aooc^t, 
And  inqiiratton  flaahM  firom  what  was  thought.'' 

This  hypothesis,  taken  in  conjimction  with  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
mind,  the  vastness  of  his  learning,  the  integral  correctness  of  his  con- 
science, and  his  disciplined  habits  of  thought,  will  go  far  towards  explain- 
ing the  unparalleled  phenomenon  of  his  theological  works ;  and,  though 
it  leaves  many  things  unaccounted  for,  it  seems  to  us  more  credible  than 
any  other  which  has  yet  been  suggested. 

The  last  of  the  three  prominent  phenomena  which — as  before  said- 
followed  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  rationalism,-^^in  attempt  to  try 
all  religious  questions  at  the  tribunal  of  reason  and  by  the  tests  of  con- 
science. The  great  movement  led  by  Luther  was  but  one  element  in  a 
numerous  train  of  ihfluenoes  and  events  all  yielding  their  different  con- 
tributions to  that  resolute  rationalistic  tendency  which  afterwards  broke 
out  so  powerfully  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and,  spreading 
thence  into  every  country  4n  Christendom,  has  been,  in  secret  and  in 
public,  with  slow,  sure  steps,  irresistibly  advancing  ever  since.  In  the 
history  of  scholasticism  there  were  three  distinct  epochs.  The  first 
period  was  characterized  by  the  servile  submission  and  conformity  of 
philosophy  to  the  theology  dictated  by  the  Church.  The  second  period 
was  marked  by  the  formal  alliance  and  attempted  reconciliation  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology.    The  third  period  saw  an  ever-increasing  jealousy 
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and  separation  between  the  philosophers  and  the  theologians.^'  Many 
an  adventurous  thinker  pushed  his  speculations  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
established  theology,  and  deliberately  dissented  from  the  orthodox 
standards  in  his  conclusions.  Perhaps  Abelard,  who  openly  strove  to 
put  all  the  Church-dogmas  in  forms  acceptable  to  philosophy,  and  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  reject  in  many  instances  what  seemed  to  him  un- 
reasonable, deserves  to  be  called  the  father  of  rationalism.  The  works 
of  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Kant's  "  Religion  within  the  Bounds  of 
Pure  Reason,"  together  with  the  influence  and  the  writings  of  many 
other  eminent  philosophers,  gradually  gave  momentum  to  the  impulse 
and  popularity  to  the  habits  of  free  thought  and  criticism  even  in  the 
realm  of  theology.  The  dogmatic  scheme  of  the  dominant  Church  was 
firmly  seized,  many  errors  shaken  out  to  the  light  and  exposed,  and 
many  long-received  opinions  questioned  and  flung  into  doubt.^'  The 
authenticity  of  many  of  the  popular  doctrines  regarding  the  future  life 
could  not  fail  to  be  denied  as  soon  as  it  was  attempted — as  was  extensively 
done  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century — to  demonstrate  them 
by  mathematical  methods,  with  all  the  array  of  axioms,  theorems,  lem- 
mas, doubts,  and  solutions.  Flugge  has  historically  illustrated  the  em- 
ployment of  this  method  at  considerable  length.'* 

The  essence  of  rationalism  is  the  affirmation  that  neither  the  Fathers, 
nor  the  Church,  nor  the  Scriptures,  nor  all  of  them  together,  can  right- 
fully establish  any  proposition  opposed  to  the  logic  of  sound  philosophy, 
the  principles  of  reason,  and  the  evident  truth  of  nature.  Around  this 
thesis  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  the  vict6ry  won ;  and  it  will  stand 
with  spreading  favor  as  long  as  there  are  unenslaved  and  cultivated  minds 
in  the  world.  This  position  is,  in  logical  necessity,  and  as  a  general  thing 
in  fact,  that  of  the  large  though  loosely -cohering  body  of  believers  known 
as  "Liberal  Christians ;''  and  it  is  tacitly  held  by  still  larger  and  ever- 
growing numbers  nominally  connected  with  sects  that  officially  eschew 
it  with  horror.  The  result  of  the  studies  and  discussions  associated  with 
this  principle,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  before  us,  has  been  the 
rejection  of  the  following  popular  doctrines : — ^the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  as  an  ultimate  authority  in  matters  of  belief;  uncondi- 
tional predestination;  the  satisfaction-theory  of  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment; the  visible  second  coming  of  Christ,  in  person,  to  bum  up  the 
world  and  to  hold  a  general  judgment;  the  intermediate  state  of  souls; 
the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  a  local  hell  of  material  fire  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  wicked.    These  old  dogmas,^ 


u  Goiuln,  Hist  Mod.  Phil.,  lect.  iz. 

u  StaUdlin,  Ooechichte  des  Rattonalisiniu.  Salntes,  Histoire  Grltlqiie  da  BatloiiBUiBM  eo  AD*- 
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scarcely  changed,  still  remain  in  the  stereotyped  creeds  of  all  the  pro- 
minent denominations;  but  they  slumber  there  to  an  astonishing  ex- 
tent unrealized,  unnoticed,  unthought  of,  by  the  great  multitude  of  com- 
mon believers,  while  every  consciously  rational  investigator  vehemently 
repudiates  them.  To  every  candid  mind  that  has  really  studied  their 
nature  and  proofs  their  absurdity  is  now  transparent  on  all  the  grounds 
alike  of  history,  metaphysics,  morals,  and  science. 

The  changes  of  the  popular  Christian  belief  in  regard  to  three  salient 
points  have  been  especially  striking.  First,  respecting  the  immediate 
&te  of  the  dead, — an  intermediate  state.  The  predominant  Jewish  doc- 
trine was  that  all  souls  went  indiscriminately  into  a  sombre  under-world, 
where  they  awaited  a  resurrection.  The  earliest  Christian  view  preva- 
lent was  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  it  divided  that  place  of  de- 
parted spirits  into  two  parts, — a  painful  for  the  bad,  a  pleasant  for  the 
good.  The  next  opinion  that  prevailed — the  Roman  Catholic — ^was  the 
same  as  the  foregoing,  with  two  exceptions:  it  established  a  purgatory 
in  addition  to  the  previous  paradise  and  hell,  and  it  opened  heaven  itself 
for  the  immediate  entrance  of  a  few  spotless  souls.  Pope  John  XXII., 
as  Gieseler  shows,  was  accused  of  heresy  by  the  theological  doctors  of 
Paris  because  he  declared  that  no  soul  could  enter  heaven  and  ei\joy  the 
beatific  vision  until  after  the  resurrection.  Pope  Benedict  XII.  drew  up 
a  list  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  heretical  opinions  held  by  the  Ar- 
menian Christians.  One  of  these  notions  was  that  the  souls  of  all  de- 
ceased adults  wander  in  the  air  until  the  Day  of  Judgment,  neither  hell, 
paradise,  nor  heaven  being  open  to  them  until  after  that  day.  Thomas 
Aquinas  says,  *'  Each  soul  at  death  immediately  flies  to  its  appointed  place, 
whether  in  hell  or  in  heaven,  being  without  the  body  until  the  resurrec- 
tion, with  it  afterwards.''^*  Then  came  the  dogma  of  the  orthodox  Pro- 
testants, slightly  varying  in  the  different  sects,  but  generally  agreeing  that 
at  death  all  redeemed  souls  pass  instantly  to  heaven  and  all  unredeemed 
souls  to  hell."  The  principal  variation  from  this  among  believers  within 
the  Protestant  fellowship  has  been  the  notion  that  the  souls  of  all  men 
die  or  sleep  with  the  body  until  the  Day  of  Judgment, — a  notion  which 
peeps  out  here  and  there  in  superstitious  spots  along  the  pages  of  eccle- 
siastical  history,  and  which  has  found  now  and  then  an  advocate  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half.  The  Council  of  Elvin,  in  Spain^  forbade 
the  lighting  of  tapers  in  churchyards,  lest  it  should  disturb  the  souls 
of  the  deceased  buried  there.  At  this  day,  in  prayers  and  addresses  at 
funerals,  no  phrases  are  more  common  than  those  alluding  to  death  as  a 
sleep,  and  implying  that  the  departed  one  is  to  slumber  peacefully  in  his 
grave  until  the  resurrection.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same 
persons  contrary  ideas  are  frequently  expressed.     The  truth  is,  the  sub- 

M  Sninin&  liJ.  in  Suppl.  09.  2. 
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I  ject,  owing  to  the  contradictions  between  their  creed  and  their  reason, 
is  left  by  most  persons  in  hopeless  confusion  and  tmcertainty.  They 
have  no  determinately  reconciled  and  conscious  views  of  their  own. 
Rationalism  sweeps  away  all  the  foregoing  incongruous  medley  at  once, 
denying  that  we  know  any  thing  about  the  precise  localities  of  heaven 
and  hell,  or  the  destined  order  of  events  in  the  hidden  future  of  separate 
souls ;  affirming  that  all  we  should  dare  to  say  is  simply  that  the  souls 
whether  of  good  or  of  bad  men,  on  leaving  the  body,  go  at  once  into  a 
spiritual  state  of  being,  where  they  will  live  immortally,  as  God  decrees, 
never  returning  to  be  reinvested  with  the  vanished  <diamel-hou8e8  of 
clay  they  once  inhabited. 

'  Secondly,  the  thought  that  Christ  after  his  death  descended  into  the 
under-world  to  ransom  mankind,  or  a  part  of  mankind,  firom  the  doom 
there,  is  in  the  foundation  of  the  apostolic  theology.  It  was  a  central 
element  in  the  belief  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  Church  for  fourteen 
hundred  years.  None  of  the  prominent  Protestant  reformers  thought 
of  denying  it.  Calvin  lays  great  stress  on  it."  ^pinus  and  others,  at 
Hamburg,  maintained  that  Christ's  descent  was  a  part  of  hb  humiKi^ 
tion,  and  that  in  it  he  suffered  unutterable  pains  for  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  Melancthon  and  the  Wittenbergers  held  that  the  descent  was  a 
part  of  Christ's  triumph,  since  by  it  he  won  a  glorious  riotory  over  the 
powers  of  hell.^*  But  gradually  the  importance  and  the  redeeming 
effects  attached  to  Christ's  descent  into  hell  were  transferred  to  his  death  m 
the  cross.  Slowly  the  primitive  dogma  dwindled  away,  and  finally  sunk 
out  of  sight,  through  an  ever-encroaching  disbelief  in  the  physical  con- 
ditions on  which  it  rested  and  in  the  pict9rial  environments  by  which  it 
was  recommended.  And  now  it  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of,  save  when 
brought  out  from  old  scholastic  tomes  by  some  theological  delver. 
Baumgarten-Crusius  has  learnedly  illustrated  the  important  place  long 
held  by  this  notion,  and  well  shown  its  gradual  retreat  into  the  un- 
noticed background.* 

The  other  particular  doctrine  which  we  said  had  undergone  remark- 
able change  is  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  saved.  A  blessed  im- 
provement has  come  over  the  popular  Christian  feeling  and  teaching  in 
respect  to  this  momentous  subject.  The  Jews  excluded  from  salvation 
all  but  their  own  strict  ritualists.  The  apostles,  it  is  true,  excluded  none 
but  the  stubbornly  wicked.  But  the  minority  of  the  Fathers  virtually 
allowed  the  possibility  of  salvation  to  few  indeed.  Chrysostom  doubted 
if  out  of  the  hundred  thousand  souls  constituting  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  Antioch  in  his  day  one  hundred  would  be  saved !"  And  when 
we  read,  with  shuddering  soul,  the  calculations  of  Cornelius  &  Lapide,  or 
the  celebrated  sermon  of  Massillon  on  the  "Small  Number  of  the  Saved,'' 
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we  are  compelle4  to  confess  that  they  fairly  represent  the  almost  uni- 
versal sentiment  and  conviction  of  Christendom  for  more  than  seventeen 
hundred  years.  A  quarto  volume  published  in  London  in  1080,  by  Du 
Moulin,  called  "Moral*  Reflections  upon  the  Number  of  the  Elect," 
affirmed  that  not  one  in  a  million,  fi*om  Adam  down  to  our  times,  shall 
be  saved.  A  flaming  execration  blasted  the  whole  heathen  world," 
and  a  metaphysical  quibble  doomed  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred 
in  Christian  lands.  Collect  the  whole  relevant  theological  literature 
of  the  Christian  ages,  from  the  birth  of  TertuUian  to  the  death  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  strike  the  average  pitch  of  its  doctrinal  temper, 
and  you  will  get  this  result: — that  in  the  .field  of  human  souls  Satan  is 
the  harvester,  God  the  gleaner;  hell  receives  the  whole  vintage  in  its 
wine-press  of  damnation,  heaven  obtains  only  a  few  straggling  clusters 
plucked  for  salvation.  The  crowded  wains  roll  staggering  into  the  iron 
doorways  of  Satan's  fire-and-brimstone  barns;  the  redeemed  vestiges  of 
the  world-ciK>p  of  men  are  easily  borne  to  .heaven  in  the  arms  of  a  few 
weeping  angels.  How  different  is  the  prevailing  tone  of  preaching  and 
belief  now !  What  a  cheerful  aseent  of  views  from  the  mournful  passage 
of  the  dead  over  the  river  of  oblivion  fancied  by  the  Greeks,  at  the  ex- 
cruciating passage  of  the  river  of  fire  painted  by  the  Catibolics,  to  the 
happy  passage  of  the  river  of  balm,,  healing,  every  weary  bruise  and  sor- 
row, promised  by  the  Universalists  I  It  is  true,  the  old  harsh  exclusive- 
ness  is  still  organically  imbedded  in  the  established  creeds,  all  of  which 
deny  the  possibility  of  salvation  beyond  the  little  circle  who  vitally 
appropriate  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ ;  but  then  this  is,  for  the 
meet  part,  a  dead  letter  in  the  creeds.  In  the  hearts  and  in  the  candid 
confessions  of  all  but  one  in  a  thousand  it  is  discredited  and  sincerely 
repelled  as  an  abomination  to  human  nature,  a  reflection  against  God,  an 
outrage  upon  the  substance  of  ethics.  Remorseless  bigots  may  gloat  and 
exult  over  the  thought  that  those  who  reject  their  dogmas  shall  be  thrust 
into  the  roaring  fire-gorges  of  hell ;  but  a  better  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the 
age  we  live  in  ;  and,  doubtless,  a  vast  mcg'ority  of  the  men  we  daily  meet 
really  believe  that  all  who  try  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  according  to 
their  light  and  circumstances,  to  do  what  is  right,  in  the  love  of  God  and 
num,  shall  .be  saved.  In  that  moving  scene  of  the  great  dramatist  where 
the  burial  of  the  innocent  and  haplesa  Ophelia  is  represented,  and 
Laertes  vainly  seeks  to  win  from  the  Church-oflicial  the  full  funeral-rites 
of  religion  over  her  grave,  the  priest  may  stand  for  the  false  and  cruel 
ritual  spirit,  the  brother,  for  the  just  and  native  sentiment  of  the  human 
heart.    Says  the  priest, — 

*  We  ahoald  pn(fime  the  Miriee  of  the  desd 
T<xaiiig  A  requiem  and  rach  net  to  her 
Ae  to  peecerparted  ■onls." 


■  6llfeM^  Ueber-die  Nene  Metnung  von  der  SeUgkeit  der  aagebllGh  gnten  and  fedUohMtSedm  vnter 
Jvdeo,  Heiden,  and  TUrken  dorch  Chrietam,  ohne  dasa  >le  an  ihn  glauben. 
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And  Laertes  replies, —  , 

"Lay  ber  in  the  eikrth ; 
And  from  her  fiiir  and  nnpolluted  fleeh 
Shall  Tiolets  vpring.    I  tell  thee,  chnrllsh  priest, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be 
When  thou  liest  howling.*' 

Indeed,  who  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  would  not  be  ashamed  not  to 
sympathize  with  the  gentle-hearted  Bums  when  he  expresses  even  to  the 
devil  himself  the  quaint  and  kindly  wish, — 

**0h  wad  je  tak*  a  thought  and  mend'** 

The  creeds  and  the^ priests,  in  congenial  alliance  with  many  evil  things, 
may  strive  to  counteract  this  progressive  self-emancipation  from  cruel 
falsehoods  and  superstitions,  but  in  vain.  The  terms  of  salvation  are 
seen  lying  in  the  righteous  will  of  a  gracious  God,  not  in  the  heartless 
caprice  of  a  priesthood  nor  in  the  iron  gripe  of  a  set  of  dogmas.  The 
old  priestly  monopoly  over  the  way  to  heaven  has  been  taken  off  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  enlightened  present,  and,  for  all  who  have  unfettered 
feet  to  walk  with,  the  passage  to  God  is  now  across  a  free  bridge.  The 
ancient  exactors  may  still  sit  in  their  toll-house  creeds  and  confessionals ; 
but  their  authority  is  gone,  and  the  virtuous  traveller,  stepping  from  the 
ground  of  time  upon  the  planks  that  lead  over  into  eternity,  smiles  as  he 
passes  scot-free  by  their  former  taxing  terrors.  The  reign  of  sacrament- 
alists  and  dogmatists  rapidly  de<^nes.  Reason,  common  sentiment,  the 
liberal  air,  the  best  and  strongest  tendencies  of  the  people,  are  against 
them  to-day,  and  will  be  more  against  them  in  every  coming  day.  Every 
successive  explosion  of  the  Second-Adventist  fanaticism  will  leave  less 
of  that  element  behind.  Its  rage  in  America,  under  the  auspices  of 
Miller,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  tame  and  feeble  when  compared 
with  the  terror  awakened  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Stofler's 
prediction  of  an  approaching  comet.**  Every  new  discovery  of  the  har- 
monies of  science,  and  of  the  perfections  of  nature,  and  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  linear  logic  of  God  consistently  unfolding  in  implicated 
sequences  of  peaceful  order  unperturbed  by  shocks  of  failure  and 
epochs  of  remedy,  will  increase  and  popularize  an  intelligent  faith  in  the 
original  ordination  and  the  intended  permanence  of  the  present  consti- 
tution of  things.  Finally  men  will  cease  to  be  looking  up  to  see  the 
blue  dome  cleave  open  for  the  descent  of  angelic  squadrons  headed  by 
the  majestic  Son  of  God,  the  angry  breath  of  his  mouth  consuming  the 
world,— <;ease  to  expect  salvation  by  any  other  method  than  that  of  ear- 
nest and  devout  truthfulness,  love,  good  works,  and  pious  submissiveness 
to  God,— cease  to  fancy  that  their  souls,  after  waiting  through  the  long 
sleep  or  separation  of  death,  will  return  and  take  on  their  old  bodies 
again.  Recognising  the  Divine  plan  for  training  souls  in  this  lower  and 
transient  state  for  a  higher  and  immortal  state,  they  will  endeavor,  in 

-   * 
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natural  piety  and  mutual  love,  while  they  live,  to  exhaust  the  genuine 
uses  of  the  world  that  now  is,  and  thus  prepare  themselves  to  enter  with 
happiest  auspices,  when  they  die,  the  world  prepared  for  them  beyond 
these  mortal  shores. 

These  cheerful  prophecies  must  be  verified  in  the  natural  course  of 
things.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  taught  by  the 
"  Spirit-rappers''  is  a  remarkable  revelation  of  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  minds  of  the  common  people  have  at  last  become  free  from  the  long 
domination  of  the  ecclesiastical  dogmas  on  that  subject.  The  leading 
representatives  of  the  "  Spiritualists"  affirm,  with  much  unanimity,  the 
most  comforting  conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  departed.  They 
exclude  all  wrath  and  favoritism  from  the  disposition  of  the  Deity.  They 
have  little — ^in  fact,  they  often  have  nothing  whatever — to  say  of  hell. 
They  emphatically  repudiate  the  ordinarily-taught  terms  of  salvation, 
and  deny  the  doctrine  of  hopeless  reprobation.  All  death  is  beautiful 
and  progressive.  "  Every  form  and  thing  is  constantly  growing  lovelier 
and  every  sphere  purer."  The  abode  of  each  soul  in  the  future  state  is 
determined,  not  by  decrees  or  dogmas  or  forms  of  any  kind,  but  by  quar 
litie6  of  character,  degrees  of  love,  purity,  and  wisdom.  There  are  seven 
ascending  spheres,  each  more  abounding  than  the  one  below  it  in  beau- 
ties, glories,  and  happiness.  '*  The  first  sphere  is  the  natural ;  the  second, 
the  spiritual ;  the  third,  the  celestial ;  the  fourth,  the  supernatural ;  the 
fifth,  the  superspiritual ;  the  sixth,  the  supercelestial ;  the  seventh,  the 
Infinite  Vortex  of  Love  and  Wisdom."**  Whatever  be  thought  of  the 
pretensions  of  this  doctrine  to  be  a  Divine  revelation,  whatever  be 
thought  of  its  various  psychological,  cosmological,  and  theological  charac- 
teristics, its  ethics  are  those  of  natural  reason.  It  is  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  popular  ecclesiastical  system  of  doctrines.  Its  epidemic  diffu- 
sion until  now — burdened  as  it  is  with  such  nauseating. accompaniments 
of  crudity  and  absurdity,  it  reckons  its  adherents  by  millions — is  a  tre- 
mendous evidence  of  the  looseness  with  which  the  old,  cruel  dogmas  sit 
on  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  of  their  eager  readiness 
to  welcome  more  humane  views. 

In  science  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  Middle  Age  are  now  generally 
diBcarded.  The  mention  of  them  but  provokes  a  smile  or  awakens  surprise. 
Yet,  as  compared  with  the  historic  annals  of  our  race,  it  is  but  recently 
that  the  true  order  of  the  solar  system  has  been  unveiled,  the  weight  of 
the  air  discovered,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  made  known,  the  phe- 
nomena of  insanity  intelligently  studied,  the  results  of  physiological 
chemistry  brought  to  light,  the  symmetric  domain  and  sway  of  cal- 
culable law  pushed  far  out  in  every  direction  of  nature  and  experience. 
It  used  to  be  suppctsed  that  digestion  was  effected  by  means  of  a  mechani- 
cal power  equal  to  many  tons.  Borelli  asserted  that  the  muscular  force 
of  the  heart  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds.     These 
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absurd  e&timates  only. disappeared  when  the  properties  of  the  gastrio 
juice  were  discerned*  The  method  in  which  we  distinguish  the  forms 
and  distances  of  ol^ects  was  not  understood  until  Berkeley  published  his 
"  New  Theory  of  Vision."  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  opposition  of 
bigotry,  stolidity,  and  authority  against  which  the  brOIiant  advances  of 
scientific  liiscovery  and  mechanical  invention  and  social  improvement 
have  been  forced  to  contend,  and  in  despite  of  which  they  have  slowly 
wo|i  their  way.  Exconununioations,  dungeons,  fires,  sneers,  polite  per- 
secution, bitter  neglect,  tell  the  story,  from  the  time  the  Athenians 
banned  Anaxagoras  for  calling  the  sun  a  mass  of  fire,  to  the  day  an  Eng- 
lish mob  burned  the  M^arehouses  of  Arkwright  because  he  had  invented 
the  spinning-jenny.  But,  despite  all  the  hostile  energies  of  establish- 
ment, pr^udice,  and  scorn,  the  earnest  votaries  of  philosophical  truth 
have  studied  and  toiled  with  eyer-accumulating  victories,  until  now  a 
hundred  sciences  are  ripe  with  emancipating  fruits  and  perfect  freedom 
to  be  taught.  Bailroads  gird  the  lands  with  ribs  of  trade,  telegraphs 
thread  the  airs  with  electric  tidings  of  events,  and  steamships  crease  the 
seas  with  channels  of  foam  and  fire«  There  is  no  longer  danger  of  any 
one  being  put  to  death,  or  even  being  excluded  from  the  "  best  society," 
for  saying  that  the  earth  moves.  An  eclipse  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
frown  of  God  when  it  is  regularly  foretold  with  certainty.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  atmosphere  exterminated  the  wiseacre  proverb,  "Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,"  by  the  burlesque  addition,  **  but  only  for  the  first  thirty- 
two  feet."  The  .madman  cannot  be  looked  on  as  divinely  inspired,  his 
words  to  be  caught  as  oracles,  or  as  possessed  by  a  devil,  to  be  chained  and 
scourged,  since  Pinel's  great  work  has  brought  insanity  within  the  range 
of  organic  disease.  When  Franklin's  kite  drew  electricity  from  the  cloud 
to  his  knuckle,  the  superstitious  theory  of  thunder  died  a  natural  death. 
The  vast  progress  effected  in  all  departments  of  physical  science 
during  the  last  four  centuries  has  not  been  made  in  any  kindred  degroe 
in  the  prevailing  theology.  Most  of  tlxe  harsh,  unreasonable  tenets  of 
the  elaborately  morbid  and  distorted  mediseval  theology  are  still  retained 
in  the  creeds  of  the  great  majority  of  Christendom.  The  causes  of  this 
dififerenoe  are  plain.  The  establishment  of  newly-discovered  truths  in 
material  science  being  less  intimately  connected  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  ruling  clashes,  less  .clearly  hostile  to  the  permanence  of  their 
power,  they  have  not  offered  so  pertinacious  an  opposition  to  progress  in 
this  province :  they  have  yielded  a  much  larger  freedom  to  physicists 
than  to  morali&ts,  to  discoverers  of  mathematical,  ch^nical,  and  mechani- 
cal law  than  to  reformers  of  political  and  religious,  thought.  Livy  teUa 
us  that,  in  the  five  hundred  and  seventy-third  year  of  Rome,  some  con- 
cealed books  of  Numa.wero  found,,  which,  on  examination  by  the  priests, 
— ^being  thought  injurious  to  the  established  reli^ion,^^weTe  ordered  to  be 
burned.^    The  charge  was  not  that  they  w^e  ungenuine,  nor  that  their 
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contents  were  false;  but  they  were  dangerous.  In  the  second  century^ 
an  imperial  decree  forbade  the  reading  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  because 
they  contained  prophecies  of  Christ  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  By 
an  act  of  the  English  Parliament,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  every  copy  of  the  Racovian  Catechism  (an  exposition  of  the 
Socinian  doctrine)  that  could  be  obtained  was  burned  in  the  streets. 
The  Index  Expurgatorius  for  Catholic  countries  is  still  freshly  filled 
every  year.  And  in  Protestant  countries  a  more  subtle  and  a  more 
effectual  influence  prevents,  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  the  candid  pe< 
rusal  of  all  theological  discussions  which  are  not  pitched  in  the  orthodox 
key.  Certain  dogmas  are  the  absorbed  thought  of  the  sects  which  defend 
them:  no  fresh  and  independent  thinking  is  to  be  expected  on  those 
subjects,  no  matter  how  purely  fictitious  these  secretions  of  the  brain  of^ 
the  denomination  or  of  some  ancient  leader  may  be,  no  matter  how 
glaringly  out  of  keeping  with  the  intelligence  and  liberty  which  reign  in 
other  realms  of  faith  and  feeling.  There  is  nowhere  else  in  the  world  a 
tyranny  so  pervasive  and  despotic  as  that  which  rules  in  the  department 
of  theological  opinion.  The  prevalent  slothful  and  slavish  surrender  of 
the  grand  privileges  and  duties  of  individual  thought,  independent  per*- 
sonal  conviction  and  action  in  religious  matters,  is  at  once  astonishing, 
pernicious,  and  disgraceful.  The  effect  of  entrenched  tradition,  priestly 
directors,  a  bigoted,  overawing,  and  persecuting  sectarianism,  is  nowhere 
else  a  hundredth  part  so  powerful  or  so  extensive. 

In  addition  to  the  bitter  determination  by  interested  persons  to  sups- 
press  reforming  investigations  of  the  doctrines  which  hold  their  private 
pr^udices  in  supremacy,  and  to  the  tremendous  social  prestige  of  old  esta^' 
blishment,  another  cause  has  been  active  to  keep  theology  stationary 
while  science  has  been  making  such  rapid  conquests.  Science  deals  with 
tangible  quantities,  theology  with  abstract  qualities.  The  cultivation  of 
the  former  yields  visible  practical  results  of  material  comfort ;  the  culti- 
vation of  the  latter  yields  only  inward  spiritual  results  of  mental  welfare. 
Accordingly,  science  has  a  thousand  resolute  votaries  where  theology 
has  one  unshackled  disciple.  At  this  moment,  a  countless  multitude^ 
furnished  with  complex  apparatus,  are  ransacking  every  nook  of  nature, 
and  plucking  trophies,  and  the  world  with  honoring  attention  reads 
their  reports.  But  how  few  with  competent  preparation  and  equipment^ 
with  fearless  consecration  to  truth,  unhampered,  with  fresh  free  vigor» 
are  scrutinizing  the  problems  of  theology,  enthusiastically  bent  upo^ 
refuting  errors  and  proving  verities!  And  what  reception,  do  the -con- 
clusions of  those  few  meet  at  the  hands  of  the  public?  Surely- not 
prompt  recognition,  frank  criticism,  and  grateful  acknowledgment  or 
courteous  refutation.  No ;  but  studied  exclusion  from  notice,  or  sophisti- 
cal evasions  and  insulting  vituperation.  What  a  striking  and  painful 
contrast  is  afforded  by  the  generous  encouragement  given  to  the  students 
of  science  by  the  annual  bestowment  of  rewards  by  the  scientific  socie- 
ties— such  as  the  Cuvier  Prize,  the  Royal  Medal,  the  Rumford  MedaLr-^ 
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and  the  jealous  contempt  and  assaults  visit«d  by  the  sectarian  av 
upon  those  earnest  studants  of  theology  who  venture  to  propose  i 
vating  improvement !  Suppose  there  were  annually  awarded  an 
Priw,  a  F£n£lon  Kedal,  a  Calvin  UedaJ,  a  Luther  Medal,  a  ( 
Xedal,  not  to  the  one  who  should  present  the  most  ingenioue  di 
any  peculiar  tenet  of  one  of  those  roasters,  but  to  him  who  she 
the  most  valuable  fresh  contributJon  to  theological  truth!  Whi 
we  think  if  the  French  Institute  offered  a  gold  medal  every  ye 
astronomer  who  presented  the  ablest  essay  in  support  of  the  i 
syatem,  or  if  the  Royal  Society  voted  a  diploma  for  the  best  m 
casting  nativities  T  Such  u  the  coarse  pursued  in  regard  to  < 
theology.  The  consequence  has  been  that  while  elsewhere  the 
standard  by  which  to  try  a  doctrine  is,  What  do  the  most  oc 
judgessay!  What doesunprejudicedreason  dictate?  Whatdoes 
harmony  of  truth  require?  in  theologyit  ia,  Whatdo  tbeoommitti 
say?  How  does  it  comport  with  the  old  traditions? 

We  read  in  the  Hak-ul-Yakeen  that  the  envoy  of  Herk,  En 
KQm,  once  said  to  the  prophet,  "You  summon  people  to  a 
whose  extent  includes  heaven  and  earth;  where,  then,  is  hall 
hammed  replied,  "  When  day  comes,  where  ia  night?"  That  is 
according  to  the  traditionary  glosses, — as  day  and  night  are  op| 
Paradise  is  at  the  zenith  and  hell  at  the  nadir.  Yes;  but  if  Fa 
above  the  heavens,  and  hell  below  the  seventh  eartb,  then  how 
be  extended  over  hell  for  people  to  pass  to  Paradise?  "We  re 
the  authon  of  the  Hak-ul-Yakeen,  "  that  speculation  on  this  i 
not  necessary,  nor  to  be  regarded.  Implicit  faith  in  what  the 
have  revealed  must  be  had ;  and  explanatory  surmises,  which 
occasion  of  Satanic  doubte,'must  not  be  indulged.'"  Certainly 
elusion  of  reason  cannot  always  be  suffered.  It  is  fast  giving  waj 
And  it  is  inevitable  that,  when  reason  secures  its  right  and  bears 
ful  fruits  in  moral  subjects  as  it  now  does  in  physical  subjects,  t 
nval  theology  must  be  rejected  ss  medieval  science  has  been, 
common  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  Christ  now  sits  in  hea 
human  body  of  flesh  and  blood.  Calvin  separated  the  Divine  i 
Christ  from  this  human  body;  but  Luther  made  the  two  us 
separable  and  attributed  ubiquity  to  the  body  in  which  they  ret 
asserting  the  omnipresence  of  a  material  humanbody,  abulkof  a 
and  fifty  pounds'  weight  more  or  less.  He  furiously  assailed  Zwii 
jeetion  to  this  monstrous  nonsense,  as  "a  devil's  mask  and  gram 
that  old  witch,  mistress  Reason.""  The  Roman  Church  teaches, 
adherents  devoutly  believe,  that  the  bouse  of  the  Virgin  i 
conveyed  on  the  wings  of  angels  from  Naiareth  to  the  ensterti 
the  Apennines  above  the  Adriatic  Oulf"  The  English  Chui 
sistently  interpreted,  teaches  that  there  is  no  s^vation  withoul 
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by  priests  in  the  line  of  apostolic  succession.  These  are  but  ordinary 
specimens  of  teachings  still  humbly  received  by  the  mass  of  Christians. 
Ue  oonunon  distrust  with  which  the  natural  operations  of  reason  are 
regarded  in  the  Church,  the  extreme  reluctance  to  accept  the  conclusions 
of  mere  reason^  seem  to  us  discreditable  to  the  theological  leaders  who 
represent  the  current  creeds  of  the  approved  sects.  Many  an  influential 
theologian  could  learn  invaluable  lessons  from  the  great  guides  in  the 
realm  of  science.  The  folly  which  acute  learned  wise  men  will  be  guilty 
of  the  moment  they  turn  to  theologioal  subjects,  where  they  do  not  allow 
reason  to  act»  is  both  ludicrous  and  melancholy.  The  victim  of  lycan- 
thropy  used  to  be  burned  alive ;  he  is  now  placed  under  t&e  careful  treat- 
ment of  skilful  and  humane  physicians.  But  the  heretic  or  infidel  is 
still  thought  to  be  inspired  by  the  devil, — a  fit  subject  for  discipline 
here  and  hell  hereafter.  The  light  shed  abroad  by  the  rising  spirit  of 
rational  investigation  must  gradually  dispel  the  delusions  which  lurk  in 
the  vales  of  theology,  as  it  already  has  dispelled  those  that  formerly 
haunted  the  hills  of  science.  The  spectres  which  have  so  long  terrified  a 
childish  world  will  successively  vanish  from  the  path  of  man  as  advancing 
reason^  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  truth,  utters  its  imperial  '*  Avaunt!" 

Henry  More  wrot-e  a  book  on  the  "  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  printed 
in  London  in  1659,  just  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  full  of  beauty, 
acumen,  and  power.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  time.  Yet  he 
seriously  elaborates  an  argument  like  this: — ''The  scum  and  spots  that 
lie  on  the  sun  are  as  great  an  Argument  that  there  is  no  Divinity  in  him 
as  the  dung  of  Owls  and  Sparrows  that  is  found  on  the  faces  and  shoul- 
ders of  Idols  in  Temples  are  clear  evidences  that  they  are  no  true 
Deities.''^  He  also  in  good  faith  tells  a  story %ike  this  :-^**  That  a  Woman 
with  child,  seeing  a  Butcher  divide  a  Swine's  head  with  a  Cleaver,  brought 
forth  her  ChUd  with  its  face  cloven  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  palate,  and 
upper  lip  to  the  very  nose.''^  The  progress  marked  by  the  contrast  of  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  present  time  with  the  ravenous  credulity  of  even 
two  centuries  back  must  continue  and  spread  into  every  province.  Some 
may  vilify  it ;  but  in  vain.  Some  may  sophisticate  against  it ;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  invoke  authority  and  social  persecution  to  stop  it ;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  appeal  to  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  the  timid;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  close  their  own  eyes,  and  hold  their  hands  before  their  neigh- 
bors' eyes,  and  attempt  to  shut  out  the  light;  but  in  vain.  It  will  go  on. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  world  that  it  should  go  on.  It  is  the  manly  and 
the  religious  course  to  help  this  progress  with  prudence  and  revo^nce. 
Truth  is  the  will  of  God,  the  way  he  has  made  things  to  be  and  to  act, 
the  way  he  wishes  free  beings  to  exist  and  to  act.  He  has  ordained  the 
gradual  discovery  of  truth.  And  despite  the  struggles  of  selfish  tyranny, 
and  the  complacence  of  luxurious  ease,  and  the  terror  of  ignorant 
cowardice,  truth  will  be  more  and  more  brought  to  universal  acceptance. 
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Some  men  h&ve  fancied  their  bodies  composed  of  batter  or  of 
trheu  compelled  to  move  out  into  the  sunlight  or  the  crowd  thi 
melt  nor  break."  Esquirol  had  a  patient  who  did  not  dare  to 
thumb,  lest  the  world  should  come  to  an  end.  When  forced  t 
■he  was  surprised  that  the  crack  of  doom  did  not  follow. 

The  mecbonico-theatrical  character  of  the  popular  theology 
to  reveBl  Its  origin  and  its  fundamental  falsity.  The  difference 
its  lurid  and  phantasmal  details  and  the  calm  eternal  veriti 
divinely-constituted  order  of  nature  is  as  great  as  the  di%renc< 
those  stars  which  one  sees  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  for* 
those  he  sees  bj  turning  his  gaze  to  the  nightly  sky.  To  every  c 
thinker,  the  bare  appreciation  of  such  a  passage  as  that  which  c 
teaubriand's  chapter  on  the  Last  Judgment,  with  the  huge  bal 
incongruous  mixture  of  sublime  and  absurd,  is  Ha  sufficient  refu 
"The  globe  trembles  on  its  axis;  the  moon  is  covered  with  a  bl 
the  threatening  stars  hang  half  detached  from  the  vault  of  hei 
the  agony  of  the  world  commences.  Now  resounds  tbe  true 
angel.  The  sepulchres  burst:  the  human  race  issues  all  at  i 
fills  the  Valley  of  Jehosbaphat  I  The  Son  of  Man  appears  in  tli 
the  powers  of  hell  ascend  from  the  infernal  depths;  the  goats  are 
fh»ni  the  sheep;  the  wicked  are  plunged  into  the  gulf;  the  ji 
to  heaven ;  Ood  returns  to  his  repose,  and  the  reign  of  eternity 
Nothing  saves  this  whole  scheme  of  doctrine  from  instant 
except  neglect  of  thought,  or  incompetence  of  thought,  on  th 
those  who  cantemplat«  it.  The  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  exclu 
are  the  products  of  mental  and  social  disease, ^pjycAo/o^W  yrmel) 
logical  moulds.  The  nake^  shapes  of  beautiful  women  floatin 
St.  Anthony  in  full  display  of  their  maddening  charms  are  in 
by  the  Romanist  Church  as  a  visible  work  of  the  devil.  An  i 
physician  accounts  for  them  by  the  laws  of  physiology, — the  mor 
of  morbid  nerves.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  which  of 
planations  is  correct.  The  absolute  prevalence  of  that  ezplf 
merely  a  question  of  time.  Meanwhile,  it  is  the  part  of  every 
devout  man,  without  bigotry,  without  hatred  for  any,  with  strii 
to  his  own  convictions,  with  entire  tolerance  and  kindness  fc 
differ  from  bim,  sacredly  to  seek  after  verity  himself  and  ea: 
endeavor  to  impart  it  to  others.  To  such  men  forms  of  opinioi 
of  being  prisons,  fetters,  and  barrie™,  will  be  but  as  tents  of  a  ni 
they  march  through  life,  the  burning  and  cloudy  column  of  inq 
guide,  the  eternal  temple  of  truth  their  goal. 

The  actud  relation,  the  becoming  attitude,  the  appropriate  fi 
man  towards  the  Aiture  state,  the  concealed  segment  of  his  de 
impressively  shown  in  the  dying  scene  of  one  of  the  wisest  i 
gifted  of  men,-— one  of  the  fittest  represeDUtives  ol  the  mode 
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In  a  good  old  age,  on  a  pleasant  spring  day,  with  a  vast  expanse  of  ex- 
perience behind  him,  with  an  immensity  of  hope  before  him,  he  lay 
calmly  expiring.  "More  light!"  he  cried,  with  departing  breath;  and 
Death,  solemn  warder  of  eternity,  led  him,  blinded,  before  the  imme- 
morial veil  of  awe  and  secrets.  It  uproUed  as  the  flesh-bandage  fell 
from  his  spirit,  and  he  walked  at  large,  triumphant  or  appalled,  amidst 
the  unimagined  revelations  of  God. 

And  now,  recalling  the  varied  studies  we  have  passed  through,  and 
seeking  for  the  conclusion  or  root  of  the  matter,  what  shall  we  say? 
This  much  we  will  say.  First,  the  fearless  Christian,  fully  acquainted  with 
the  results  of  a  criticism  unsparing  as  the  requisitions  of  truth  and  candor, 
can  scarcely,  with  intelligent  honesty,  do  more  than  place  his  hand  on  the 
beating  of  his  heart,  and  fix  his  eye  on  the  riven  tomb  of  Jesus,  and  ex- 
claim, *'  Feeling  here  the  inspired  promise  of  immortality,  and  seeing  there 
the  sign  of  God's  authentic  seal,  I  graUjvUy  believe  that  Christ  has  risen, 
and  that  my  soul  is  deathless  1"  Secondly,  the  trusting  philosopher, 
fairly  weighing  the  history  of  the  world's  belief  in  a  future  life,  and  the 
evidences  on  which  it  rests,  can  scarcely,  with  justifying  warrant,  do  less 
than  lay  his  hand  on  his  body,  and  turn  his  gaze  aloft,  and  exclaim, 
"Though  death  shatters  this  shell,  the  soul  may  survive,  and  I  confdently 
hope  to  live  forever."  Meanwhile,  the  believer  and  the  speculator,  com- 
bining to  form  a  Christian  philosophy  wherein  doubt  and  faith,  thought 
and  freedom,  reason  and  sentiment,  nature  and  revelation,  all  embrace, 
even  as  the  truth  of  things  and  the  experience  of  life  demand,  may  both 
adopt  for  their  own  the  expression  wrought  for  himself  by  a  pure  and 
fervent  poet  in  these  freighted  lines  of  pathetic  beauty: — 

**  I  gather  up  the  scattered  rays 
Of  wisdom  in  the  early  days, — 
Eslnt  gleams  and  broken,  like  the  light 
Of  meteors  In  a  Northern  night, 
Betraying  to  the  darkling  earth 
The  nnseen  snn  which  gave  them  birth; 
I  listen  to  the  sibyl's  chant, 
The  voice  of  priest  and  hierophant; 
I  know  what  Indian  Kreoehna  saith, 
And  what  of  life  and  what  of  death 
The  demon  tanght  to  Socrates, 
And  what,  beneath  his  g;arden*trees 
Slow-pacing,  with  a  dream-like  tread, 
The  solemn-thonghted  Plato  said ; 
Not  lack  I  tokens,  great  or  small. 
Of  Qod's  clear  light  in  each  and  all. 
While  holding  with  more  dear  regard 
Than  scroll  of  heathen  seer  and  bard 
The  starry  pages,  promise-lit. 
With  Christ's  evangel  overwrit, 
Thy  miracle  of  life  and  death, 
0  Iloly  One  of  Nazareth !"» 

"  WhitUer,  Qnestlons  of  Life. 


PART  FIFTH. 


fflSTOBIOAL  AND  CRITICAL  DISSERTATIONI 
CERNING  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 


IWCTBINX  OF  A   FITTURE   LIFE  IN   THB  AITCIIKT   UYSTU 

Thi  power  of  the  old  religions  was  for  centurioa  concentrftti 
Mysterias.  These  were  recondite  institutionB,  Eometime«  wieldi 
state,  sometimes  by  a  priesthood,  sometinies  b;  a  ramifying  prtvat 
None  could  be  admitted  into  them  save  with  the  permission  of 
arehs,  byritesof  initiation,  and  under  solemn  sealsof  secrecy.  Tl 
terious  institutions,  charged  with  strange  attractions,  shrouded 
■  wonder,  were  numerous,  and,  agreeing  in  some  of  their  fun' 
features,  were  spread  nearly  all  over  the  world.  The  writiuj 
ancients  abound  with  references  to  them,  mostly  eulogistic.  Th 
part  played  by  these  veiled  bodies  in  the  life  of  the  periods  w 
flourished,  the  pregnant  hints  and  alluring  obscurities  amid  wl 
stand  in  relation  to  the  learning  of  modern  times,  have  repee 
tained  wide  attention,  elicited  opposite  opinions,  provoked  fierct 
and  led  different  inquirers  to  various  conclusions  ss  to  their  tn 
character,  scope,  meaning,  and  results. 

One  of  the  principal  points  in  discussion  by  scholars  concer 
Mysteries  has  been  whether  they  inculcated  an  eeoterio  doi 
philosophy,  opposed  to  the  popular  religion.  -  Some  writers  ha 
tained  that  in  their  symbols  and  rites  weu  confined  a  pure  e 
monotheistic  ethics  and  religion.  Our  own  opinion  is  that 
of  these  institutions,  at  one  period,  higher  theological  views  a: 
tifio  speculations  were  unfolded,  but  in  others  never.  Still, 
tremely  difiicuU  to  prove  any  thing  on  this  part  of  the  genera] 
there  is  much  that  is  plausible  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
Another  query  to  be  noticed  in  passing  is  in  regard  to  the  ( 
exclusivenees  and  concealment  really  attached  to  the  form  of  i: 
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Lobeck,  in  his  celebrated  work,  "  Aglaophamus/'  borne  away  by  a  theory, 
assumes  the  extravagant  position  that  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  were 
almost  freely  open  to  all.^  His  error  seems  to  lie  in  not  distinguishing 
sufficiently  between  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Mysteries,  and  in  not 
separating  the  noisy  shows  of  the  public  festal  days  from  the  initiatory 
and  explanatory  rites  of  personal  admission  within  the  mystic  pale. 
The  notorious  facts  that  strict  inquiry  was  made  into  the  character  and 
fitness  of  the  applicant  before  his  admission,  and  that  many  were  openly 
rejected, — ^that  instant  death  was  inflicted  on  all  who  intruded  unpre- 
pared within  the  sacred  circuits,  and  that  death  was  the  penalty  of 
divulging  what  happened  during  the  celebrations, — all  are  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  Lobeck,  and  prove  that  the  Mysteries  were  hedged 
about  with  dread.  iBschylus  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  in  pieces  upon 
the  stage  by  the  people  on  suspicion  that  in  his  play  he  had  given  a  hist 
of  something  in  the  Mysteries.  He  delivered  himself  by  appealing  to 
the  Areopagus,  and  proving  that  he  had  never  been  initiated.  Ando- 
cides  also,  a  Greek  orator  who  lived  about  four  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  was  somewhat  similarly  accused,  and  only  escaped  by  a  strenuous 
defence  of  himself  in  an  oration,  still  extant,  entitled  "  Concerning  the 
Mysteries." 

A  third  preliminary  matter  is  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  services 
performed  by  these  companies.  Some  held  that  their  characteristics 
were  divinely  pure,  intellectual,  exalting ; .  others  that  in  abandoned 
pleasures  they  were  fouler  than  the  Stygian  pit.  The  Church-Fathers, 
Clement,  Ireneeus,  TertuUian,  and  the  rest,  influenced  by  a  mixture  of 
prejudice,  hatred,  and  horror,  against  every  thing  connected  with  pagan- 
ism, declared,  in  round  terms,  that  the  Mysteries  were  unmitigated  sinks 
of  iniquity  and  shame,  lust,  murder,  and  all  promiscuous  deviltry.  With- 
out pausing  to  except  or  qualify,  or  to  be  thoroughly  informed  and  just, 
they  included  the  ancient  stern  generations  and  their  own  degraded 
contemporaries,  the  vile  rites  of  the  Corinthian  Aphrodite  and  the 
solemn  service  of  Demeter,  the  furious  revels  of  the  Bacchanalians  and 
the  harmonious  mental  worship  of  Apollo,  all  in  one  indiscriminate 
charge  of  insane  beastliness  and  idolatry.  Their  view  of  the  Mysteries 
has  been  most  circulated  among  the  modems  by  Leland's  learned  but 
bigoted  work  on  the  "  Use  and  Necessity  of  a  Divine  Revelation."  He 
would  have  us  regard  each  one  as  a  vortex  of  atheistic  sensuality  and 
crime.  There  should  be  discrimination.  The  facts  are  undoubtedly 
these,  as  we  might  abundantly  demonstrate  were  it  in  the  province  of 
the  present  essay.  The  original  Mysteries,  the  authoritative  institutions 
coK>rdinated  with  the  state  or  administered  by  the  poets  and  philo- 
sophers, were  pure:  their  purpose  was  to  purify  the  lives  and  characters 
of  their  disciples;|^  Their  means  were  a  complicated  apparatus  of  sensible 
and  symbolic  revelations  Mid  instructions  admirably  calculated  to  im- 
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press  the  most  nolator;  moral  &nd  religious  lessons.  In  the  firs 
is  it  cretiible  that  the  Btat«  would  fliug  its  auspices  over  societiei 
function  was  to  organize  lawlessness  and  debauchery,  to  make  a  I 
of  vice  and  filth  t  Among  the  laws  of  Solon  is  a  regulation  de 
that  the  Senate  shall  convene  in  the  Gleusinian  temple,  the  day  a: 
festival,  to  inquire  whether  every  thing  had  been  done  with  re^ 
and  propriety.  Secondly,  if  suoh  was  the  character  of  these 
why  was  inquisition  always  made  into  the  moral  habit«  of  the  car 
that  he  might  be  refused  admittance  if  they  were  bad  f  This 
was  severe,  and  the  decision  unrelenting.  Alcibiadee  was  r^e< 
we  learn  from  Plutarch's  life  of  bim,  on  account  of  his  dissol 
and  insubordination  in  the  city.  Nero  dared  not  attend  the  Ele 
Hysterie«,  "because  to  the  murder  of  his  mother  be  had  join 
slaughter  of  his  paternal  aunt."'  All  accepted  candidates  wer« 
lously  purified  in  thought  and  body,  and  clad  in  white  robes,  f< 
days  previous  to  their  reception.  Thirdly,  it  is  intrinsically  ab 
suppose  that  an  institution  of  gross  immorality  and  cruelty  coul 
flourished  in  the  most  polite  and  refined  Greek  nation,  as  the  Ele 
Mysteries  did  for  over  eighteen  hundred  years,  ranking  ami 
members  a  vast  m^ority  of  both  sexes,  of  all  classes,  of  all  a^ 
constantly  celebrating  its  rites  before  inunense  audiences  of  th 
Finally,  a  host  of  men  like  Plato,  Sophocles,  Cimon,  Lycurgus, 
were  members  of  these,  bodies,  partook  in  their  transactions,  an 
left  on  record  eulogies  of  them  and  of  their  influence.  The  coni 
testimony  of  antiquity  is  that  in  the  Great  Mysteries  the  desirt 
chastened,  the  heart  purified,  the  mind  calmed,  the  soul  inspir* 
the  virtues  of  morality  and  hopes  of  religion  taught  and  enforc 
sublime  solemnities.  There  is  no  just  ground  for  suspecting  this  to  I 
But  there  remains  something  more  and  tliSerent  to  be  sai 
While  the  authorized  Mysteries  were  what  we  have  asserted,  thi 
afterwards  arise  spurious  Mysteries,  in  names,  forms,  and  pret' 
partially  resembling  the  genuine  ones,  under  the  control  of  th 
unprincipled  persons,  and  in  which  unqueetionably  the  ezoei 
unbelief,  drunkenness,  and  prostitution  held  riot.  These  de 
societies  were  foreign  grafts  from  the  sensual  pantheism  ever  noi 
in  the  voluptuous  climes  of  the  remote  East.  They  established 
selves  late  in  Greece,  but  were  developed  at  Rome  in  such  un 
enormities  as  compelled  the  Senate  to  suppress  them.  Livy  ; 
detailed  and  vivid  account  of  the  whole  afihir  in  his  history.'  ] 
gladiators,  scoundrels,  rakes,  bawds,  who  swarmed  in  these  st 
rotting  Borne,  are  hardly  to  be  confounded  with  the  noble  mi 
matrons  of  the  earlier  time  who  openly  joined  in  the  pure  M] 
with  the  approving  example  of  the  holiest  bards,  the  gravest  stat 
and  the  profoundeet  sages, — men  like  Pindar,  Pericles,  and  Pyth 

■  SmKiDlu,  Vlu  Ncronl*,  Oip.  ixilT.  ■  Ub.  uxlx.  c*p.  vUL-iil 
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I  fitciliUee  are  afforded  in  the  numerous  worki  to  which  we  shaU 
or  unmasking  the  different  orgBnizations  that  travelled  over  the 
n  the  guise  of  the  Mysteries,  and  of  seeing  what  deceptive  arts  were 
ed  in  tome,  what  superhuman  terrors  paraded  in  others,  what  horri- 
lelties  perpetrated  in  others,  what  leading  ol^ects  sought  in  each. 
Mysteries  have  many  bearings  on  several  distinct  sutjects;  but  in 
ispects  we  have  not  space  here  to  e:<amine  them.  We  purpose  to 
sr  them  solely  in  their  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 
}  convinced  that  the  very  heart  of  their  secret,  the  essence  nf  their 
ig  in  their  origin  and  their  end,  was  no  other  than  the  doctrine 
immortality  succeeding  a  death.  Gessner  published  a  book  at 
^n,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1T55,  maintaining  this  very  assertion. 
irk,  which  is  quite  scarce  now,  bears  the  title  "  Dogma  de  perenni 
rum  Natura  per  Sacra  prcBcipue  Eleusinia  Propugata."  The  con- 
;  testimony  of  more  than  forty  of  the  most  authoritative  ancient 
I  comes  down  to  us  in  their  surviving  works  to  the  efibct  that  those 
are  admitted  into  the  Mysteries  were  thereby  purified,  led  to  holy 
Dined  in  communion  with  the  gods,  and  assured  of  a  better  fate 
itherwise  could  be  expected  in  the  future  state.  Two  or  three 
ens  from  these  witnesses  will  suffice.  Aristophanes,  in  the  second 
the  Frogs,  describes  an  elysium  of  the  initiates  after  death,  where 
I  they  bound  "in  sportive  dances  on  rose-enamelled  meadows;  for 
ht  is  cheerful  only  to  those  who  have  been  initiated."*  Faitsantas 
les  the  uninitiated  as  being  compelled  in  Hades  to  carry  water  in 
a  bored  full  of  holes.'  Isocrates  says,  in  his  Fanegjn^c,  "  Demeter, 
ddess  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  fortifies  those  who  have  been 
id  agtunst  the  fear  of  death,  and  teaches  them  to  have  sweet  hopes 
ning  eternity."  The  old  Orphic  verses  cited  by  Thomas  Taylor  in 
>atise  on  the  Mysteries  run  thus: — 
"  Tbs  mil  thit  nniiilUUMl  diM 
PlangBd  Id  U»  bluknn  mln  in  Hndn  Uu." 

>me  statement  is  likewise  found  in  Plato,  who,  in  another  place, 
rplicitly  declares  that  a  doctrine  of  future  retribution  was  taught 
Mysteries  and  believed  by  the  serious,'  C^oero  says,  "  Initiation 
us  both  live  more  honorably  and  die  with  better  hope«."'  In 
I  of  imminent  danger — as  in  a  shipwreck — it  was  customary  for  a 
>  ask  his  companion.  Hast  thou  been  initiatedT  The  implication 
initiation  removed  fear  of  death  by  promising  a  happy  life  to 
'  A  fragment  preserved  from  a  very  ancient  author  is  plain  on 
bject.  "  The  soul  is  affected  in  death  just  as  it  is  in  the  initiation 
le  great  Mysteriee:  thing  answers  to  thing.  At  first  it  passes 
h  darkness,  horrors,  and  toils.  Then  are  disclosed  a  wondrous 
pure  places,  flowery  meads,  replete  with  mystic  sounds,  danoes. 
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and  sacred  doctrines,  and  holy  visions.  Then,  perfectly  enlightened, 
they  are  free:  crowned,  they  walk  about  worshipping  the  gods  and  con- 
versing with  good  men.''^^  The  principal  part  of  the  hymn  to  Ceres, 
attributed  to  Homer,  is  occupied  with  a  narrative  of  her  labors  to  endow 
the  young  Demophoon,  mortal  child  of  Metaneira,  with  immortality. 
Now,  Ceres  was  the  goddess  of  the  Mysteries;  and  the  last  part  of  this 
very  hymn  recounts  how  Persephone  was  snatched  from  the  light  of  life 
into  Hades  and  restored  again.  Thus  we  see  that  the  implications  of 
the  indirect  evidence,  the  leanings  and  guidings  of  all  the  incidental 
clews  now  left  us  to  the  real  aim  and  purport  of  the  Mysteries,  combine 

\  to  assure  us  that  their  chief  teaching  wbs  a  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in 
which  there  should  be  rewards  and  punishments.  All  this  we  shall  more 
fully  establish,  both  by  direct  proofs  and  by  collateral  supports. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  intimately  connected  with  the  different  reli- 
gions of  Grreece  and  Asia  Minor,  tHat  during  the  time  of  harvest  in  the 
autumn,  and  again  at  the  season  of  sowing  in  the  spring,  the  shepherds, 
the  vintagers,  and  the  people  in  general,  were  accustomed  to  observe 
certain  sacred  festivals, — the  autumnal  sad,  the  vernal  joyous.  These 
undoubtedly  grew  out  of  the  deep  sympathy  between  man  and  nature 
over  the  decay  and  disappearance,  the  revival  and  return,  of  vegetation. 
When  the  hot  season  had  withered  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  plaintive 
songs  were  sung,  their  wild  melancholy  notes  and  snatches  borne  abroad 
by  the  breeze  and  their  echoes  dying  at  last  in  the  distance.  In  every 
instance,  these  mournful  strains  were  the  annual  lamentation  of  the 

^  people  over  the  death  of  some  mythical  boy  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  promise,  who,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  was  suddenly  drowned,  or  torn 
in  pieces  by  wild  beasts, — 

**  Some  HTftdnthiiM  boy,  far  whom 
Morn  well  might  break  and  April  bloom.** 

Among  the  Argives  it  was  Linus.  With  the  Arcadians  it  was  Scephrus. 
In  Phrygia  it  was  Lityerses.  On  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  it  was  Bor- 
mus.  In  the  country  of  the  Bithynians  it  was  Hylas.  At  Pelusium  it 
was  Maneros.  And  in  Syria  it  was  Adonis.  The  untimely  death  of  these 
beautiful  boys,  carried  off  in  their  morning  of  life,  was  yearly  bewailed, — 
their  names  re-echoing  over  the  plains,  the  fountains,  and  among  the 
hills.  It  is  obvious  that  these  cannot  have  been  real  persons  whose  death 
excited  a  sympathy  so  general,  so  recurrent.  "  The  real  object  of  lamen- 
tation," says  MuUer,  "  was  the  tender  beauty  of  spring  destroyed  by  the 
raging  heat,  and  other  similar  phenomena,  which  the  imagination  of  those 
early  times  invested  with  a  personal  form."^  All  this  was  woven  into  the 
Mysteries,  whose  great  legend  and  drama  were  that  every  autunm  Perse- 
phone was  carried  down  to  the  dark  realm  of  the  King  of  Shadows,  but  that 
she  was  to  return  each  spring  to  her  mother's  arms.    Thus  were  described 


^  Sentences  of  StotMeos,  Sermo  CXIX. 

u  History  of  tbe  Literature  of  Aneient  Greece  di.liL  leett.  2-8. 
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the  withdrawal  and  reappearance  of  vegetable  life  in  the  alternations 
of  the  seasons.  But  these  changes  of  nature  typified  the  changes  in  the 
human  lot;  else  Persephone  would  have  been  merely  a  symbol  of  the 
buried  grain  and  would  not  have  become  the  Queen  of  the  Dead."  Her 
return  to  the  world  of  light,  by  natural  analogy,  denoted  a  new  birth  to 
men.  Accordingly,  **  all  the  testimony,  of  antiquity  concurs  in  saying  that 
these  Mysteries  inspired  the  most  animating  hopes  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  soul  after  death.""  That  the  fate  of  man  should  by 
imagination  and  sentiment  have  been  so  connected  with  the  phenomena 
of  nature  in  myths  and  symbols  embodied  in  pathetic  religious  cere- 
monies was  a  spontaneous  product.    For  how 

*'  Her  finaah  benignant  look 
Mature  change*  at  that  lorn  aeaaon  when, 
With  trcoiei  drooping  o'er  her  lable  itole. 
She  yearly  moarne  the  m<Mial  doom  of  man. 
Her  noUeet  work!  80  Uraerp  virgins  ent 
With  annual  moan  upon  the  mountains  wept 
Their  fidrest  gone!*' 

And  soon  again  the  birds  begin  to  warble,  the  leaves  and  blossoms  put 
forth,  and  all  is  new  life  once  more.  In  every  age  the  gentle  heart  and 
meditative  mind  have  been  impressed  by  the  mournful  correspondence 
and  the  animating  prophecy. 

But  not  only  was  the  changing  recurrence  of  dreary  winter  and  glad- 
some summer  joined  by  affecting  analogies  with  the  human  doom  of 
death  and  hope  of  another  life.  The  phenomena  of  the  skies,  the  im- 
pressive succession  of  day  and  night,  also  were  early  seized  upon  and 
made  to  blend  their  shadows  and  lights,  by  means  of  imaginative  sug- 
gestions, into  an  image  of  the  decease  and  resurrection  of  man.  Among 
the  Mystical  Hymns  of  Orpheus,  so  called,  there  is  a  hymn  to  Adonis,  in 
which  that  personage  is  identified  with  the  sun  alternately  sinking  to 
Tartarus  and  soaring  to  heaven.  It  was  customary  with  the  ancients  to 
speak  of  the  setting  of  a  constellation  as  its  death,  its  reascension  in  the 
horizon  being  its  return  to  life.^^  The  black  abysm  under  the  earth  was 
the  realm  of  the  dead.  The  bright  expanse  above  the  earth  was  the 
realm  of  the  living.  While  the  daily  sun  rises  royally  through  the  latter, 
all  things  rejoice  in  the  warmth  and  splendor  of  his  smiltf.  When  he 
sinks  nightly,  shorn  of  his  ambrosial  beams,  into  the  former,  sky  and 
earth  wrap  themselves  in  mourning  for  their  departed  monarch,  the 
dead  god  of  light  muffled  in  his  bier  and  borne  along  the  darkening 
heavens  to  his  burial.  How  naturally  the  phenomena  of  human  fate 
would  be  symbolically  interwoven  with  all  this !  Especially  alike  are  the 
exuberant  joy  and  activity  of  full  life  and  of  day,  the  melancholy  still- 
ness and  sad  repose  of  midnight  and  of  death. 


-  i>  For  the  connection  of  the  Eleusinian  goddeeses  with  agriculture^  the  seasons,  the  under-world, 
death,  resurrection,  etc^  see  "  Demeter  und  Persephone,"  Ton  Dr.  Ludwig  Preller,  kap.  L  sects.  0-11. 

u  MUller,  Hist  Gr.  Ut,  ch.  xtI.  sect.  2. 

M  Leitch's  Sng.  trans,  of  K.  0.  Mailer's  Introduction  to  a  Sdantlflc  System  of  Mythology,  Ap- 
pendix, pp.  330-842. 
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"The  tun  insists  on  gladness;  but  at  night. 
When  he  is  gone,  poor  Nature  lores  to  weep." 

Through  her  yearly  and  her  diurnal  round  alike,  therefore,  does  mother 
Nature  sympathize  with  man,  and  picture  forth  his  fate,  in  type  of 
autumnal  decay,  and  wintry  darkness,  and  night-buried  seed, — in  sign 
of  vernal  bud,  and  summer  light,  and  day-bursting  fruit. 

These  facts  and  phenomena  of  nature  and  man,  together  with  explana- 
tory theories  to  which  they  gave  rise,  were,  by  the  peculiar  imaginative 
processes  so  powerfully  operative  among  the  earliest  nations,  personified 
in  mythic  beings  and  set  forth  as  literal  history.  Their  doctrine  was  in- 
culcated as  truth  once  historically  exemplified  by  some  traditional  per- 
sonage. It  was  dramatically  impersonated  and  enacted  in  the  process 
of  initiation  into  the  Mysteries.  A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  of 
theatrical  representation  is  afforded  by  the  celebration,  every  eight  years, 
of  the  mythus  of  Apollo's  fight  with  the  Pythian  dragon,  his  flight  and 
expiatory  service  to  Admetus,  the  subterranean  king  of  the  dead.  In 
mimic  order,  a  boy  slew  a  monster  at  Delphi,  ran  along  the  road  to 
Tempe,  represented  on  the  way  the  bondage  of  the  god  in  Hades,  and 
returned,  purified,  bringing  a  branch  of  laurel  from  the  sacred  valley." 
The  doctrine  of  a  future  life  connected  with  the  legend  of  some  hero  who 
had  died,  descended  into  the  under-world,  and  again  risen  to  life, — ^this 
doctrine,  dramatically  represented  in  the  personal  experience  of  the 
initiate,  was  the  heart  of  every  one  of  the  secret  religious  societies  of 
antiquity. 

**  Here  rests  the  secret,  here  the  keys, 
Of  the  old  death-bolted  Mysteries." 

Perhaps  this  great  system  of  esoteric  rites  and  instructions  grew  up  natu- 
rally, little  by  little.  Perhaps  it  was  constructed  at  once,  either  as 
poetry,  by  a  company  of  poets,  or  as  a  theology,  by  a  society  of  priests, 
or  as  a  fair  method  of  moral  and  religious  teaching,  by  a  company  of 
philosophers.  Or  perhaps  it  was  gradually  formed  by  a  mixture  of  all 
these  means  and  motives.  Many  have  regarded  it  as  the  bedimmed  relic 
of  a  brilliant  primeval  revelation.  This  question  of  the  origination,  the 
first  causes  and  purposes,  of  the  Mysteries  is  now  sunk  in  hopeless 
obscurity,  even  were  it  of  any  importance  to  be  known.  One  thing  we 
know, — namely,  that  at  an  early  age  these  societies  formed  organizations 
of  formidable  extent  and  power,  and  were  vitally  connected  with  the 
prevailing  religions  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  Egypt  the  legend  of  initiation  was  this."  Typhon,  a  wicked,  de- 
stroying personage,  once  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  brother,  the 
good  king  Osiris.  Having  prepared  a  costly  chest,  inlaid  with  jgold,  he 
offered  to  give  it  to  any  one  whose  body  would  fit  it.  Osiris  unsus- 
piciously lay  down  in  it.     Typhon  instantly  fastened  the  cover  and 


u  MUller,  Introduction  to  Mythology,  pp.  97  and  241.    Also  his  Dorians,  Ub.  U.  cap.  TiL  sect.  & 
M  Wilkinson,  Egyptian  Antiquities,  series  L  toL  i.  ch.  S. 
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threw  the  fatal  chest  into  the  river.  This  was  called  the  loss  or  burial 
of  Osiris,  and  was  annually  celebrated  with  all  sorts  of  melancholy  rites. 
But  the  winds  and  waves  drove  the  funereal  vessel  ashore,  where  Isis, 
the  inconsolable  wife  of  Osiris,  wandering  in  search  of  her  husband's  re- 
mains, at  last  found  it,  and  restored  the  corpse  to  life.  This  part  of  the 
drama  was  called  the  discovery  or  resurrection  of  Osiris,  and  was  also 
enacted  yearly,  but  with  every  manifestation  of  excessive  joy.  "  In  the 
losing  of  Osiris,  and  then  in  the  finding  him  again,''  Augustine  writes, 
*'  first  their  lamentation,  then  their  extravagant  delight,  are  a  mere  play 
and  fiction ;  yet  the  fond  people,  though  they  neither  lose  nor  find  any 
thing,  weep  and  rejoice  truly.""  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  death,  regene- 
ration, and  resurrection  of  Osiris  represented  in  the  great  religious  fes- 
tivals of  Egypt.  He  explains  the  rites  in  commemoration  of  Typhon's 
murder  of  Osiris  as  symbols  referring  to  four  things, — the  subsidence  of 
the  Nile  into  his  channel,  the  cessation  of  the  delicious  Etesian  winds 
before  the  hot  blasts  of  the  South,  the  encroachment  of  the  lengthening 
night  on  the  shortening  day,  the  disappearance  of  the  bloom  of  summer 
before  the  barrenness  of  winter.'*  But  the  real  interest  and  pk>wer  of 
the  whole  subject  probably  lay  in  the  direct  relation  of  all  these  phe- 
nomena, traditions,  and  ceremonies  to  the  doctrine  of  death  and  a  future 
life  for  man. 

In  the  Mithraic  Mysteries  of  Persia,  the  legend,  ritual,  and  doctrine 
were  virtually  the  same  as  the  foregoing.  They  are  credulously  said  to 
have  been  established  by  2^roaster  himself,  who  fitted  up  a  vast  grotto  in 
the  mountains  of  Bokhara,  where  thousands  thronged  to  be  initiated  by 
him."  This  Mithraic  cave  was  an  emblem  of  the  universe,  its  roof 
painted  with  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  its  depths  full  of  the  black 
and  fiery  terrors  of  grisly  hell,  its  summit  illuminated  with  the  blue  and 
starry  splendors  of  heaven,  its  passages  lined  with  dangers  and  instruc- 
tions, now  quaking  with  infernal  shrieks,  now  breathing  celestial  music. 
In  the  Persian  Mysteries,  the  initiate,  in  dramatic  show,  died,  was  laid  in 
a  cofiSn,  and  afterwards  rose  unto  a  new  life, — all  of  which  was  a  type  of 
the  natural  fate  of  man.***  The  descent  of  the  soul  from  heaven  and  its 
return  thither  were  denoted  by  a  torch  borne  alternately  reversed  and 
upright,  and  by  the  descriptions  of  the  passage  of  spirits,  in  the  round 
of  the  metempsychosis,  through  the  planetary  gates  of  the  zodiac.  The 
sun  and  moon  and  the  morning  and  evening  star  were  depicted  in 
brilliant  gold  or  blackly  muffled,  according  to  their  journeying  in  the 
upper  or  in  the  lower  hemisphere.'^ 


V  De  aTitato  Dd,  lib.  tL  cap.  10.  UDeIt.etOdr. 

1*  Porphyry,  De  Antro  Nymphamni.  Tertnllian,  Prescript  ad  Her.,  cap.  zl.,  where  he  refers  the 
mimic  death  and  resnrrectioD  in  the  Mithraic  Myiteriei  to  the  teaching  of  Satan. 

*>  Julloa  Firmlcne,  De  Errore  Prof.  Relig. 

>  Mithraica,  Mimoire  AcBd6miqn6  >nr  le  Cnlte  Solaire  de  Mithra,  par  Joeci>h  da  Hammer,  pp.  66- 
68, 126-127.  TSertnlllan,  Prescript  ad  Har^  cap.  zL  Porphyry,  Ds  AbstineBtia,  lib.  It.  ssct  16^ 
Hydcw  Hist  Yet  Pers.  Belig.,  p.  2M. 
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The  hero  of  the  Syrian  Mysteries  wad  Adonis  or  Thamma2,  tlie  beaoti- 
ful  favorite  of  Aphrodite,  untimely  shun  by  a  wild  boar.  His  death  was 
sadly,  his  resurrection  joyously,  celebrated  every  year  at  Byblus  with 
great  pomp  and  universal  interest.  The  festival  lasted  two  days.  On  the 
first,  all  things  were  clad  in  mourning,  sorrow  was  depicted  in  every  face, 
%nd  wails  and  weeping  resounded.  Coffins  were  exposed  at  every  door 
and  borne  in  numerous  processions.  Frail  stalks  of  young  com  and 
flowers  were  thrown  into  the  river  to  perish,  as  tjrpes  of  the  premature 
death  of  blooming  Adonis,  cut  off  like  a  plant  in  the  bud  of  his  age." 
The  second  day  the  whole  aspect  of  things  was  changed,  and  the  greatest 
exultation  prevailed,  because  it  was  said  Adonis  had  returned  from  the 
dead.**  Venus,  having  found  him  dead,  deposited  his  body  on  a  bed  of 
lettuce  and  mourned  bitterly  over  him.  From  his  blood  sprang  the 
adonium,  from  her  tears  the  anemone.^  The  Jews  were  captivated  by 
the  religious  rites  connected  with  this  touching  myth,  and  even  enacted 
them  in  the  gates  of  their  holy  temple.  Ezekiel  says,  "  Behold,  at  the 
gate  of  the  Lord's  house  which  was  towards  the  north  [the  direction  of 
night  aiid  winter]  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz."  It  was  said 
that  Aphrodite  prevailed  on  Persephone  to  let  Adonis  dwell  one  half  the 
year  with  her  on  earth,  and  only  the  rest  among  the  shades, — a  plain 
reference  to  vegetable  life  in  summer  and  winter. '^  Lucian,  in  his  little 
treatise  on  the  Syrian  Goddess,  says  that  **  the  river  Adonis,  rising  out 
of  Mount  Libanus,  at  certain  seasons  flows  red  in  its  channel :  some  say 
it  is  miraculously  stained  by  the  blood  of  the  fresh-wounded  youth; 
others  say  that  the  spring-rains,  washing  in  a  red  ore  from  the  soil  of  the 
country,  discolor  the  stream.''  Dupuis  remarks  that  this  redness  was 
probably  an  artifice  of  the  priests.^  Milton's  beautiful  allusioii  to  this 
fable  is  familiar  to  most  persons.    Next  came  he 

**  WhcMe  annual  wonnd  in  Lebanon  allond 
The  Syrian  damseli  to  lament  hia  ikte 
In  amorous  dittiea  all  a  •ummer't  day. 
While  emooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea  with  Thammns'  blood." 

There  is  no  end  to  the  discussions  concerning  the  secret  purport  of  this 
fascinating  story.  But,  after  all  is  said,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  in 
it  essentially  two  significations, — one  relating  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
sun  and  the  earth,  the  other  to  the  mutual  changes  of  nature  and  the 
fate  of  humanity.  Aphrodite  bewailing  Adonis  is  surviving  Nature 
mourning  for  departed  Man. 

In  India  the  story  was  told  of  Mahadeva  searching  for  his  lost  consort 
Sita,  and,  after  discovering  her  lifeless  form,  bearing  it  around  the  world 
with  dismal  lamentations.    Sometimes  it  was  the  death  of  Camadeva,  the 

B  Ilist.  du  Culte  d* Adonis,  Mem.  Acad,  des  Inscrlpt,  toI.  It.  p.  186. 

•  Theocritus,  Idyl  XV.  M  jhod,  Xpttaph  AdoD.,  L  m, 

*  See  references  in  Anthon's  Class.  Diet.,  art.  Adonis. 
»  Dapuis,  Orig.  de  Coltea,  toI.  It.  p.  121,  ed.  1822. 
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Hindu  Cupid,  that  was  mourned  with  solemn  dirgea."  He^  like  Osiris, 
was  slain,  enclosed  in  a  chest,  and  committed  to  the  waves.  He  was 
afterwards  recovered  and  resuscitated.  Each  initiate  passed  through  the 
emblemaidc  ceremonies  corresponding  to  the  points  of  this  pretended  his- 
tory. The  Phrygians  associated  the  same  great  doctrine  with  the  persons 
of  Atys  and  Cybele.  Atys  was  a  lovely  shepherd  youth  passionately  loved 
by  the  mother  of  the  gods.^  He  suddenly  died ;  and  she,  in  frantic  igrief, 
wandered  over  the  earth  in  search  of  him,  teaching  the  people  where  she 
went  the  arts  of  agriculture.  He  was  at  length  restored  to  her.  Annually 
the  whole  drama  was  performed  by  the  assembled  nation  with  sobs  of 
woe  succeeded  by  ecstasies  of  joy.^  Similar  to  this,  in  the  essential 
features,  was  the  Eleusinian  myth.  Aidoneus  snatched  the  maiden  Kore 
down  to  his  gloomy  empire.  Her  mother,  Demeter,  set  off  in  search  of 
her,  scattering  the  blessings  of  agriculture,  and  finally  discovered  her, 
and  obtained  the  promise  of  her  society  for  half  of  every  year.  These 
adventures  were  dramatized  and  explained  in  the  mysteries  which  she, 
according  to  tradition,  instituted  at  Eleusis. 

The  form  of  the  legend  was  somewhat  differently  incorporated  with 
the  Bacchic  Mysteries.  It  was  elaborately  wrought  up  by  the  Orphic 
poets.  The  distinctive  name  they  gave  to  Bacchus  or  Dionysus  was 
Zagreus.  He  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  and  was  chosen  by  him  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  heaven.  Zeus  gave  him  Apollo  and  the  Curetes  as  guards ;  but 
the  brutal  Titans,  instigated  by  jealous  Hera,  disguised  themselves  and 
fell  on  the  unfortunate  youth  while  his  attention  was  fixed  on  a  splendid 
mirror,  and,  after  a  fearful  conflict,  overcame  him  and  tore  him  into  seven 
pieces.  Pallas,  however,  saved  his  palpitating  heart,  and  Zeus  swallowed 
it.  Zagreus  was  then  begotten  again.^  He  was  destined  to  restore  the 
golden  age.  His  devotees  looked  to  him  for  the  liberation  of  their  souls 
through  the  purifying  rites  of  his  Mysteries.  The  initiation  shadowed 
out  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  death  and  a  future  life,  in  the  mock  murder 
and  new  birt}i  of  the  aspirant,  who  impersonated  Zagreus.'^ 

The  Northmen  constructed  the  same  drama  of  death  around  the  young 
Balder,  their  god  of  gentleness  and  beauty.  This  legend,  as  Dr.  Oliver 
has  shown,  constituted  the  secret  of  the  Gothic  Mysteries.'^  Obscure  and 
dread  prophecies  having  crept  among  the  gods  that  the  death  of  the 
beloved  Balder  was  at  hand,  portending  universal  ruin,  a  consultation 
was  held  to  devise  means  for  averting  the  calamity.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Balder's  mother,  Freya,  Che  Scandinavian  Venus,  an  oath  that  they 
would  not  be  instrumental  in  causing  his  death  was  exacted  from  all 
things  in  nature  except  the  mistletoe,  which,  on  account  of  its  frailty  and 
insignificance,  was  scornfully  neglected.    Asa  Loke,  the  evil  principle  of 


V  Asiatic  ResMrchet,  toL  iii.  p.  187. 

*  See  article  Atyt  in  Smith's  Class.  JficL  with  rsferenoei. 

*  Locfetius,  De  Rerain  Natnra,  lib.  iL  11. 4K>5-e66. 

*  LolMck,  Aglaophamos,  lib.  ill.  cap.  6,  sect  IS, 


»  MUUer,  Hist.  Greek  Lit,  ch.  xrL 
»  History  of  Initiation,  Lect  X. 
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the  Norse  faith,  taking  advantage  of  this  fatal  exception,  had  a  spear 
made  of  mistletoe,  and  with  it  armed  Hodur,  a  strong  but  blind  god. 
Freya,  r^'oicing  in  fancied  security,  to  convince  Balder  of  his  charmed 
exemption  from  wounds,  persuaded  him  to  be  the  mark  for  the  weapons 
of  the  gods.  But,  alas  I  when  Hodur  tilted  at  him,  the  devoted  victim 
was  transpierced  and  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground. .  Darkness  settled  over 
the  world,  and  bitter  was  the  grief  of  men  and  gods  over  the  innocent  and 
lovely  Balder.  A  deputation  imploring  his  release  was  sent  to  the  queen 
of  the  dead.  Hela  so  far  relented  as  to  promise  his  liberation  to  the 
upper-world  on  condition  that  every  thing  on  earth  wept  for  him. 
Straightway  there  was  a  universal  mourning.  Men,  beasts,  trees,  metals, 
stones,  wept.  But  an  old  withered  giantess — Asa  Loke  in  disguise — shed 
no  tears ;  and  so  Hela  kept  her  beauteous  and  lamented  prey.  But  he  is 
to  rise  again  to  eternal  life  and  joy  when  the  twilight  of  the  gods  has 
passed."  This  entire  fable  has  been  explained  by  the  commentators,  in 
.all  its  details,  as  a  poetic  embodiment  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the 
seasons.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  addition,  it  bore  a  profound 
doctrinal  reference  to  the  fate  of  man  which  was  interpret^  to  the 
initiates. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  concerning  the  ceremonies  and  meaning 
of  .the  celebrated  Celtic  Mysteries  established  so  long  at  Samothrace,  and 
under  the  administration  of  the  Druids  throughout  ancient  Gaul  and 
Britain.  The  aspirant  was  led  through  a  series  of  scenic  representations, 
"without  the  aid  of  words,"  mystically  shadowing  forth  in  symbolic 
forms  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  He  assumed  success- 
ively the  shapes  of  a  rabbit,  a  hen,  a  grain  of  wheat,  a  horse,  a  tree,  and 
so  on  through  a  wide  range  of  metamorphoses  enacted  by  the  aid  of 
secret  dramatic  machinery.  He  died,  was  buried,  was  born  anew,  rising 
from  his  dark  confinement  to  life  again.  The  hierophant  enclosed  him 
in  a  little  boat  and  set  him  adrift,  pointing  him  to  a  distant  rock,  which 
he  calls  '*  the  harbor  of  life."  Across  the  black  and  stormy  waters  he 
strives  to  gain  the  beaconing  refuge.  In  these  scenes  and  rites  a  recon- 
dite doctrine  of  the  physical  and  moral  relations  and  destiny  of  man  was 
shrouded,  to  be  unveiled  by  degrees  to  their  docile  discipleff  by  the 
Druidio  mystagogues.** 

It  may  appear  strange  that  there  should  be  in  connection  with  so  many 
of  the  old  religions  of  the  earth  these  arcana  only  to  be  approached  by 
secret  initiation  at  the  hands  of  hierophahts.  But  it  will  seem  natural 
when  we  remember  that  those  religions  were  in  the  exclusive  keeping 
of  priesthoods,  which,  organized  with  wondrous  cunning  and  per- 
petuated through  ages,  absorbed  the  science,  art,  and  philosophy  of  the 
world,  and,  concealing  their  wisdom  in  the  mystic  signs  of  an  esoteric 

"  PtgoCt,  Haniml  of  Scandinavian  Mythology,  pp.  2SS-300. 

M  DaTiea,  Mythology  and  Rites  of  the  British  Drnida,  pp.  907-267;  800-802;  420,  66ft,  672.  Ite 
accnracy  of  many  of  Davim's  translations  ha^  been  called  in  queatton.  Hia  atatemwita,  erea  oa  tke 
maltora  afllnned  abore,  most  be  reccired  with  loine  reaenratioD  of  Ikith. 
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language,  wielded  the  mighty  enginery  of  superstition  over  the  people  at 
will.  The  scenes  and  instructions  through  which  the  priests  led  the  un- 
enlightened candidate  were  the  hiding  of  their  power.  Thus,  wherever 
was  a  priesthood  we  should  expect  to  find  mysteries  and  initiations.  His- 
toric fact  justifies  the  supposition ;  learning  unveils  the  ohscure  places  of 
antiquity,  and  shows  us  the  templed  or  cavernous  rites  of  the  religious 
world,  from  Hindostan  to  Gaul,  from  Egypt  to  Norway,  from  Athens  to 
Mexico.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  Mysteries  of  Vitzliputzli,  established 
in  South  America.  Dr.  Oliver,  in  the  twelfth  lecture  of  his  History  of 
Initiation,  gathering  his  materials  from  various  sources,  gives  a  terrific 
account  of  the  dramatic  ritual  here  employed.  The  walls,  floor,  images, 
were  smeared  and  caked  with  human  blood.  Fresh  slaughters  of  victims 
were  perpetrated  at  frequent  intervals.  The  candidate  descended  to  the 
grim  caverns  excavated  under  the  foundations  of  the  temple.  This 
course  was  denominated  "the  path  of  the  dead"  Phantoms  flitted  before 
him,  shrieks  appalled  him,  pitfalls  and  sacrificial  knives  threatened  him. 
At  last,  after  many  frightful  adventures,  the  aspirant  arrived  at  a  narrow 
stone  fissure  terminating  the  range  of  caverns,  through  which  he  was 
thrust,  and  was  received  in  the  open  air,  as  a  person  bom  again,  and 
welcomed  with  frantic  shouts  by  the  multitudes  who  had  been  waiting 
for  him  without  during  the  process  of  his  initiation. 

Even  among  the  savage  tribes  of  North  America  striking  traces  have 
been  found  of  an  initiation  into  a  secret  society  by  a  mystic  death  and 
reaurrection.  Captain  Jonathan  Carver,  who  spent  the  winter  of  1776 
with  the  Naudowessie  Indians,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  admission  of  a 
young  brave  into  a  body  which  they  entitled  Wakou-Elitchewah,  or 
Friendly  Society  of  the  Spirit.  '*  This*singular  initiation,''  he  sayd,  "  took 
place  within  a  railed  enclosure  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  at  the  time  of 
the  new  moon."  First  came  the  chiefs,  clad  in  trailing  furs.  Then  came 
the  members  of  the  society,  dressed  and  painted  in  the  gayest  manner. 
When  all  were  seated,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  arose,  and,  leading  the 
young  man  forward,  informed  the  meeting  of  his  desire  to  be  admitted 
into  their  circle.  No  objection  being  offered,  the  various  preliminary 
arrangements  were  made ;  after  which  the  director  began  to  speak  to  the 
kneeling  candidate,  telling  him  that  he  was  about  to  receive  a  communica- 
tion of  the  spirit.  This  spirit  would  instantly  strike  him  dead ;  but  he  was 
told  not  to  be  terrified,  because  he  should  immediately  be  restored  to  life 
again,  and  this  experience  was  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  advantages 
of  the  community  he  was  on  the  point  of  entering.  Then  violent  agita- 
tion distorted  the  face  and  convulsed  the  frame  of  the  old  chief.  He 
threw  something  looking  like  a  small  bean  at  the  young  man.  It  entered 
his  mouth,  and  he  fell  lifeless  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  Several 
assistants  received  him,  rubbed  his  limbs,  beat  his  back,  stripped>him.of 
his  garments  and  put  a  new  dress  on  him,  and  finally  presented  him. to 
the  society  in  full  consciousness  as  a  member." 

*  TrmTelii  In  tho  Interior  of  North  America,  ch.iFiL. 
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All  the  Mysteries  were  fVmereal.  This  is  the  most  striking  single  phe* 
nomenon  connected  with  thenu  They  invariably  began  in  darkness 
with  groans  and  tears,  but  as  invariably  enihnl  in  festive  triumph  with 
shouts  and  smiles.  In  them  all  were  a  symbolic  death,  a  moumfbl  en^ 
tombment,  and  a  glad  Resurrection.  We  know  this  from  the  abundant 
direct  testimony  of  unimpeachable  ancient  writers,  and  also  from  their 
indirect  descriptions  of  the  ceremonies  and  allusions  to  them.  For 
example,  Apuleius  says,  "The  delivery  of  the  Mysteries  is  celebrated  as 
a  thing  resembling  a  voluntary  death :  the  initiate,  being,  after  a  manner, 
born  again,  is  restored  to  a  new  life.'"*  Indeed,  all  who  describe  the 
course  of  initiation  agree  in  declaring  that  the  aspirant  was  buried  for  a 
time  within  some  narrow  space, — a  typical  coffin  or  grave.  This  testimony 
is  confirmed  l^  the  evidence  of  the  ruins  of  the  chief  temples  and  sacred 
places  of  the  pagan  world.  These  abound  with  spacious  caverns,  laby- 
rinthine passages,  and  curious  recesses;  and  in  connection  with  them  is 
always  found  some  excavation  evidently  fitted  to  enclose  a  human  form. 
Such  hollow  beds,  covered  with  flat  stones  easily  removed,  are  still  to  be 
seen  amidst  the  Druidic  remains  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  as  well  as  in  nemrhf 
every  spot  where  tradition  has  located  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteraes, — 
in  Ghreece,  India,  Persia,  Egypt.'' 

It  becomes  a  most  interesting  question  whence  these  symbols  and  rites 
had  their  origin,  and  what  they  were  really  meant  to  shadow  forth. 
Bryant,  Davies,  Faber,  Oliver,  and  several  other  well-known  mytbolo- 
gists,  have  labored,  with  no  slight  learning  and  ingenuity,  to  show  thai 
all  these  ceremonies  sprang  from  traditions  of  the  Deluge  and  of  Noah's 
adventures  at  that  time.  The  mystic  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of 
the  initiate,  they  say,  are  a  representation  of  the  entrance  of  the  patri- 
arch into  the  ark,  his  dark  and  lonesome  sojourn  in  it,  and  his  final  de- 
parture out  of  it.  The  melancholy  wailings  with  which  the  Mysteries 
invariably  began,  typified  the  mourning  of  the  patriarchal  fiunily  over 
their  4X3iifinement  within  the  gloomy  and  sepulchral  ark ;  the  triumphant 
r^oidbags  with  which  the  initiations  always  ended,  referred  to  the  glad  exit 
«f  the  patriarchal  family  from  their  floating  prison  into  the  blooming 
world.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  have  laboriously  collected  all  the 
matefials  that  favor  it,  and  skilfully  striven  by  their  means  to  elucidate  the 
whole  subject  of  ancient  paganism,  especially  of  the  Mysteries.  But,  after 
Heading  all  that  they  have  written,  and  considering  it  in  the  light  of  imr 
partial  researches,  one  is  constrained  to  say  that  they  have  by  no  means 
made  out  their  case.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  there  be  any  ground 
whatever  for  believing  that  traditions  concerning  Noah's  deluge  and  the 
ark,  and  his  doings  in  connection  with  them,  in  any  way  entered  into  the 
public  doctrines  and  forma,  or  into  the  secret  initiations,  of  the  heathen 


"^  (kAden  Ara,  Eng.  traiM.,  hy  TboauM  Taylor,  p.  280. 

^  Copious  infitances  are  given  in  Oliver's  History  of  Initiation,  In  FlftbaHft  Origin  of 
<ry,  amA  In  Sfaurice's  Indian  iditkiiiitiM. 
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rettgiont.  Jit  all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  th^  Hke  Arkite  theoristp 
kaye  ej^aggepated  the  importance  and  extent  of  these  views  beyond  all 
tolerable  bounds,  and  even  to  absurdity.  But  our  business  with  them 
now  is  only  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  ^lysteries.  Our  own  conviction 
is  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  rites  in  the  Myi^teries  was  based  upon 
the  aflfecting  phenomena  of  human  life  and  death  and  the  hope  of 
another  life.  We  hold  the  Arkite  theory  to  be  arbitrary  in  genera], 
unsupported  by  proofs,  and  inconsistent  m  detail,  unable  to  meet  the 
points  iH*esen(ted. 

In  the  first  place,  a  fundamental  part  of  the  ancient  belief  was  that 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  a  vast,  sombre  under-world, — the 
destination  of  the  ghosts  of  men,  the  Greek  Hades,  the  Roman  Qrcus, 
the  Gothic  HeU^  A  part  of  the  service  of  initiation  was  a  symbolic 
descent  into  this  realm.  Apuleius,  describiog  his  initiation,  says,  '*! 
approached  to  the  confines  of  death  and  trod  on  the  threshold  of  Proser- 
pine.'^ Orpheus,  to  whom  the  introduction  of  the  Mysteries  into  Greece 
from  the  East  was  ascribed,  wrote  a  poem,  now  lost,  called  the  "Descent 
into  Hades.''  Such  a  descent  was  attributed  to  Hercules,  Theseus, 
Rhampsinitus,  and  many  others.^  It  is  painted  in  det^l  by  Homer  in 
the  adventure  of  his  hero  Ulysses,  also  by  Virgil  much  more  minutely 
through  the  journey  of  .£neas.  Warburton  labors  with  great  learning 
and  plausibility,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  irresistible  cogency,  to  show 
that  these  descents  are  no  more  nor  less  ths^i  exoteric  accounts  of  what 
was  dramatically  enacted  in  the  esoteric  recesses  of  the  Mysteries.^  Any 
person  must  be  invincibly  prejudiced  who  can  doubt  that  the  Greek 
Hades  meant  a  capacious  subterranean  wprld  of  shades.  Now,  to  assert, 
as  Bryant  and  his  disciples  do/^  that  *'  Hi^es  means  the  interior  of  Noah's 
ark,"  or  **the  abyss  of  waters  on  which  the  ar)c  floated,  as  a  coffin  bear- 
ing the  relics  of  dead  Nature,"  is  a  purely  arbitraiy  step  taken  from  undue 
attachment  to  a  mere  theory.  Hades  means  the  underrworld  pf  the 
dead,  and  not  the  interior  of  Noah's  ark.  Indeed,  in  the  second  place, 
Faber  admits  that  in  the  Mysteries  "the  ark  itself  was  supposed  to  be  in 
Hades, — the  vast  central  abyss  of  the  earth."  3ut  such  was  not  the  loca- 
tion of  Noah's  vessel  and  voyage.  They  were  on  the  £»ce  of  the  floods 
above  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  It  is  beyond  compc^rison  the  most 
reasc^ble  supposition  in  itself,  and  the  one  best  supported  by  historic 
ihots,  that  the  representations  of  a  mystic  burial  and  voyage  in  a  ship  or 
boat  shewn  in  the  ancient  religions  were  symbolic  rites  drawn  from 
imagination  and  theory  as  applied  to  the  impressive  phenomena  of 
nature  and  the  lot  of  man.  The  Egyptians  apd  some  other  early  nations, 
we  know,  figured  the  starry  worlds  in  the  sky  &b  ships  sailing  over  ft 
cetoaiial  sea.    The  earth  itself  was  sometimes  emblematiaed  in  the  same 

**  Golden  Aaa,  Taylor's  traai.,  p.  28S.  **  Herodotus,  lib.  IL  cap.  cxzU. 

«» Divine  LsfeatiOTi  «#•  Moses,  book  U.  aeoi.iT. 

«  Faber,  Mysteries  ef  the  Oablrl,  ch.  ▼.:  Ob  theOoBiiMlian  «f  the  Ikhnkiiw  BjidM  w^  tj^ 
Mysteries.  • 
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way.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  sepulchral  barge  in  which  the  Egyptian 
corpses  were  borne  over  the  Acherusian  lake  to  be  entombed.  Also  the 
"dark-bluB  punt"  in  which  Charon  ferried  souls  across  the  "river  of  death. 
In  these  surely  there  was  no  reference  to  Noah's  ark.  It  seems  alto- 
gether likely  that  what  Bryant  and  his  coadjutors  have  constructed  into 
the  Arkite  system  of  interpretation  was  really  but  an  emblematic  show- 
ing forth  of  a  natural  doctrine  of  human  life  and  death  and  future  fate. 
A  wavering  boat  floating  on  the  deep  might,  with  striking  fitness,  typify 
the  frail  condition  of  humanity  in  life,  as  when  Hercules  is  depicted 
sailing  over  the  ocean  in  a  golden  cup ;  and  that  boat,  safely  riding  the 
flood,  might  also  represent  the  cheerful  faith  of  the  initiate  in  a  future 
life,  bearing  him  fearlessly  through  all  dangers  and  through  death  to  the 
welcoming  society  of  Elysium,  as  when  Danae  and  her  babe,  tossed  over 
the  tempestuous  sea  in  a  fragile  chest,  were  securely  wafted  to  the  shelter- 
ing shore  of  Seriphus.  No  emblem  of  our  human  state  and  lot,  with  their 
mysteries,  perils,  threats,  and  promises,  could  be  either  more  natural  or 
more  impressive  than  that  of  a  vessel  launched  on  the  deep.  The  dying 
Socrates  said  "that  he  should  trust  his  soul  on  the- hope  of  a  future  life 
as  upon  a  raft,  and  launch  away  into  the  unknown."  Thus  the  imagina- 
tion broods  over  and  explores  the  shows  and  secrets,  presageful  warnings 
and  alluring  invitations,  storms  and  calms,  bland-homes  and  unknown 
havens,  of  the  dim  seas  of  nature  and  of  man,  of  time  and  of  eternity.** 
Thirdly,  the  defenders  of  the  Arkite  theory  are  driven  into  gross  incon- 
sistencies with  themselves  by  the  falsity  of  their  views.  The  dilaceration 
of  Zagreus  into  fragments,  the  mangling  of  Osiris  and  scattering  of  his 
limbs  abroad,  they  say,  refer  to  the  throwing  open  of  the  ark  and  the 
going  forth  of  the  inmates  to  populate  the  earth.  They  usually  make 
Osiris,  Zagreus,  Adonis,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  legends  enacted  in 
the  Mysteries,  representatives  of  thediluvian  patriarch  himself;  but  here, 
with  no  reason  whatever  save  the  exigencies  of  their  theory,  they  make 
these  mythic  personages  representatives  of  the  ark, — a  view  which  is 
utterly  unfounded  and  glaringly  wanting  in  analogy.  When  Zagreus  is 
torn  in  pieces,  his  heart  is  preserved  alive  by  Zeus  and  born  again  into 
the  world  within  a  human  form.>  After  the  body  of  Osiris  had  been  strewn 
piecemeal,  the  fragments  were  fondly  gathered  by  Isis,  and  he  was  restored 
to  life.  There  is  no  plausible  correspondence  between  these  cases  and  the 
sending  out  from  the  ark  of  the  patriarchal  family  to  repeople  the  world. 
Their  real  purpose  would  seem  plainly  to  be  to  symbolize  the  thought  that, 
however  the  body  of  man  crumbles  in  pieces,  there  is  life  for  him  still, — he 
does  not  hopelessly  die.  They  likewise  say  that  the  egg  which  was  conse- 
crated in  the  Mysteries,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rites,  was  intended  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  ark  resting  on  the  abyss  of  waters,  and  that  its  latent  hatching 


*  Prooopins,  In  his  Hittory  of  the  Oothk  War,  mentiona  a  cnrknis  popular  BritJah  fopentltfcMi 
oonoeming  the  ferriage  of  aoola  among  the  neighboring  ialandi  at  midBight.    See  GrinBi**  I>e«l 
Mjrthfrfogie,  kap.  xxri.  sweite  ausgabe.  . 
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was  meant  to  suggest  the  opening  of  the  ark  to  let  the  imprisoned  patri- 
arch forth.  This  hypothesis  has  no  proof,  and  is  needless.  It  is  much 
more  plausible  to  suppose  that  the  egg  was  meant  as  a  symbol  of  a  new 
life  about  to  burst  upon  the  candidate, — a  symbol  of  his  resurrection 
from  the  mystic  tomb  wherein  he  was  buried  during  one  stage  of  initia- 
tion; for  we  know  that  the  initiation  was  often  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  fresh  life,  as  a  new  birth.  Apuleius  says,  **  I  celebrated 
the  most  joyful  day  of  my  initiation  as  my  natal  day." 

Faber  argues,  from  the  very  close  similarity  of  all  the  differently-named 
Mysteries,  that  they  were  all  Arkite,  all  derived  from  one  mass  of  tra- 
ditions reaching  from  Noah  and  embodying  his  history.^  The  asserted 
fact  of  general  resemblance  among  the  instituted  Mysteries  is  unquestion- 
able ;  but  the  inference  above  drawn  from  it  is  unwarrantable,  even  if  no 
better  explanation  could  be  offered.  But  there  is  another  explanation 
ready,  more  natural  in  conception,  more  consistent  in  detail*  and  better 
sustained  by  evidence.  The  various  Mysteries  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
nations  were  so  much  alike  not  because  they  were  all  founded  on  one 
world-wide  tradition  about  the  Noachian  deluge,  but  because  they  all 
grew  out  of  the  great  common  facts  of  human  destiny  in  connection 
with  natural  phenomena.  The  Mysteries  were  funereal  and  festive, 
began  in  sorrow  and  ended  in  joy,  n6t  because  they  represented  first 
Noah's  sad  entrance  into  the  ark  and  then  his  glad  exit  from  it,  but 
because  they  began  with  showing  the  initiate  that  he  must  die,  and  ended 
with  showing  him  that  he  should  live  again  in  a  happier  state.  Even 
the  most  prejudiced  advocates  of  the  Arkite  theory  are  forced  to  admit, 
on  the  explicit  testimony  of  the  ancients,  that  the  initiates  passed  from 
the  darkness  and  horrors  of  Tartarus  to  the  bliss  and  splendors  of 
Elysium  by  a  dramatic '^resurrection  from  burial  in  the  black  caverns  of 
probation  to  admission  within  the  illuminated  hall  or  dome  of  per- 
fection.^ That  the  idea  of  death  and  of  another  life  runs  through  all 
the  Mysteries  as  their  cardinal  tenet  is  well  shown  in  connection  with 
the  rites  of  the  celebrated  Cave  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea  in  BcBotia. 
Whoso  sought  this  oracle  must  descend  head-foremost  over  an  inclined 
plane,  bearing  a  honey-cake  in  his  hand.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  this 
descent  with  a  shudder  of  fear.^  The  adventurer  was  suddenly  bereft 
of  his  senses,  and  after  a  while  returned  to  the  upper  air.  What  he 
could  then  remember  composed  the  Divine  revelation  which  had  been 
communicated  to  him  in  his  unnatural  state  below.  Plutarch  has  given 
a  full  account  of  this  experience  from  one  Timarchus,  who  had  himself 
passed  through  it.^  The  substance  of  it  is  this.  When  Timarchus 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  his  soul  passed  from  his  body,  visited 


«  MyiteriM  of  the  Oablrl,  ch.  10 :  Gompariflon  of  the  Tarioni  Mytteriei. 

«•  Fkber,  Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  ch.  10,  pp.  831-356.     Dion  Ghrysostom  describes  this  soone: 
OratloD  Xn. 
«  The  aoads,  1. 607. 
«  £snj  on  the  Demon  of  Socrates.    See  also  Pansanias,  lib.  ix.  cap.  xzzix. 
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thd  und^r-world  of  the  departed,  stm  the  sphere  of  generation  where 
^ouls  were  reborn  iMto  the  trpper-world,  received  some  explanation  of  all 
these  things :   then,  returning  into  the  body,  he  was  taken  up  out  of 
the  cave.    Here  is  no  aliusioiH  to  any  traditions  of  the  Deluge  or  the  ark ; 
but  the  greait  purpose  is  evidently  a  doctrine  of  the  destiny  of  xbaq  aflef 
death. 
Before  the  eye6  and  upon  the  heart  of  all  mankind  in  every  age  has 
i       passed  in  common  vision  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  with  ks  beautiful 
i       and  sombre  Change, — ^p/henotftena  having  a  power  of  suggestion  irfeost- 
{       ible  to  stir  some  of  the  meet  profound  sentiments  of  the  human  brea^. 
^he  day  rolls  overhead  full  of  Ught  and  life  and  activity;  then  the 
night  seittles  upon  the  scene  with  silent  gloom  and  repose.    So  nan  runs 
liis  busy  round  of  toil  and  pleasmre  through  the  day  of  existence ;  the<i« 
I       fading,  foUowing  t^e  simking  BUn,  he  goes  down  in  death's  night  to  the 
pallid  populations  of  shade.     Again :  the  fruitful  bloom  of  summer  is 
succeeded  by  the  bleak  nak^ness  of  winter.    So  the  streams  of  enter- 
prise and  joy  that  fiowed  full  and  free  along  their  banks  in  maturity, 
overhung  by  blossoming  trees,  are  shrivelled  at>d  frozen  in  the  channels  of 
age,  and  above  their  septilohral  beds  the  leafless  branches  crei^  in  answer 
to  the  shrieks  of  the  funereal  blast.   The  flush  of  childish  gayety,  the  bloom 
of  youthful  proniise,  when  a  new-comer  is  growing  up  sporting  about  the 
hearth  of  homcj  are  like  the  approach  of  the  maiden  and  stany  Spring, — 

^*  Who  oomes  sublime,  as  ^ben,  Arom  Pluto  tree, 
Ctaabj  through  the  ftmh  of  2mm,  PenephoiM.'* 

And  then  draw  hastily  on  the  long,  lamenting  autumnal  days,  when 

<*  Abore  nuui^  gmre  the  mA  winds  wail  and  raindrops  lUI, 
And  Nature  sheds  her  leaves  in  yearly  ftmeral." 

lliC  flowers  are  gone,  the  birds  are  gone,  the  gentle  breeaes  are  gone ; 
and  man  too  must  go,  go  mingle  With  the  pale  people  of  drealns.  But 
not  wholly  and  forever  shall  he  die.  The  sun  soars  into  new  day  from 
the  embiuce  of  night ;  summer  restored  hastens  on  the  heels  of  retreating 
winter ;  Vegetatioh  but  retires  and  surely  returns,  and  the  familiar  song 
of  the  birds  fthall  sweeten  the  renewing  woods  afresh  for  a  million  sprmgs. 
Apollo  weepiiig  ovefr  the  beauteous  and  darling  boy,  his  slain  and  drooped 
Hyacinthus,  is  the  sun  shorn  of  his  flerce  beams  and  mourning  over  the 
annual  wiiitry  desolation :  it  is  also  Nature  bewailing  the  remedilees  loss 
of  man,  her  favorite  companion.  It  Was  these  general  analogies  and 
suggestions,  strikilig  the  imagititbtion,  lifiecting  the  heart,  eniistiDg  the 
reason,  wrought  out,  personified,  and  dramatized  by  poets,  taken  up  with  a 
mass  of  other  associated  matter  by  priestly  societies  and  organiied  in  a 
scheme  of  legendary  doctrine  and  an  imposing  ritual,  that  constituted 
the  basis  and  the  central  meaning  of  the  old  Mysteries ;  and  not  a  vapid 
tradition  about  Noah  and  his  ark. 

The  aim  of  these  institutions  as  they  were  wielded  was  threefold ;  and 
in  each  particular  they  exerted  tremendous  power.     The  first  ol^'ect  waa 
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to  stretch  over  the  wicked  the  restrainhig  influence  of  a  doctrine  of 
future  punishment, — to  fill  them  with  a  fearfUl  looking  for  Judgment 
in  the  invisible  world.    And  a  coneiderable  proportion  of  this  kind  of 
fear  among  the  ancients  is  to  be  traced  to  the  secret  influen^oe  of  the 
Mysteries,  the  revelations  and  terrors  there  applied.    The  second  desire 
was  to  encourage  the  good  and  obedient  with  inapiring  hopes  of  a  happy 
Iftte  and  glorious  rewards  beyond  the  grave.     Plutarch  writes  to  his 
wife,  (near  the  close  of  his  letter  of  ccfnsolation  to  her,)  "  Some  say  the 
soul  will  be  entirely  insensible  after  death ;  but  you  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  delivered  in  the  Mysteries  of  Bacchus,  and 
with  the  symbols  of  our  fraternity,  to  harbor  such  an  error."    The  third 
purpose  was,  by  the  wonders  and  splendors,  the  secret  awe,  the  mysterious 
authority  and  venerable  sanctions,  thrown  around  the  society  and  its 
ceremonies,  to  establish  its  doctrines  in  the  reverential  acceptance  of  the 
people,  and  thus  to  increase  the  power  of  the  priesthood  and  the  state.    To 
compass  these  ends,  the  hidden  science,  the  public  force,  the  vague  super- 
stition, the  treasured  wealth,  and  all  the  vavied  resources  available  by 
the  ancient  world,  were  marshalled  and  brought  to  bear  in  the  Mysteries. 
By  chemical  and  mechanical  secrets  then  in  their  exclusive  possession, 
the  mystagogues  worked  miracles  before  the  astonished  novices.^^    They 
had  the  powers  of  electricity,  gunpowder,  hydrostatic  pressure,  at  their 
command.^    Their  rites  were  carried  out  on  the  most  magnificent  scale. 
The  temple  at  Eleusis  could  hold  thirty  thousand  persons.     Imagine 
what  efiPect  might  be  produced,  under  such  imposing  and  prepared  cir- 
cumstances, on  an  ignorant  multitude,  by  a  set  of  men  holding  all  the 
scientific  secrets  and  mechanical  inventions  till  then  discovered, — illu- 
mination flashing  after  darkness  successively  before  their  smitten  eyes, 
the  floors  seeming  to  heave  and  the  walls  to  crack,  thunders  bellowing 
through  the  mighty  dome;    now  yawning  revealed  beneath  them  the 
ghostly  chimera  of  Tartarus,  with  all  the  shrieking  and  horrid  scenery 
gathered  there;  now  the  mild  beauties  of  Elysium  dawning  on  their 
ravished  vision,  amid  strains  of  celestial  music,  through  fading  clouds 
of  glory,  while  nymphs,  heroes,  and  gods  walked  apparent.     Clement 
of  Alexandria  tells  us  that  one  feature  of  the  initiation  was  a  display  of 
the  grisly  secrets  of  Hades.^'    Apuleius,  in  his  account  of  his  own  ini- 
tiation, says,  "  At  midnight  I  saw  the  sun  shining  with  a  resplendent  light ; 
and  I  manifestly  drew  near  to  the  lower  and  to  the  upper  gods  and 
adored  them  in  immediate  presence."^    Lobeok  says  that,  on  the  lifting 
of  the  veil  exposing  the  adytum  to  the  gaae  of  the  initiates,  appcuritions 


«  Antbon's  GImi.  Dict^  art.  *<  Eliciut.'* 

«  Salrerte,  Des  Sciences  Occoltea,  ou  Xnal  rar  U  Magle.  See  alio  editmr'a  fntrodoetkm  to  Tbem- 
80ii*s  Kng.  trana.  of  BalTert^H  work. 

«  Stroouita,  lib.  ili.,  cited  by  a  writer  on  the  MTaterlea  in  Blackwood,  Feb.  1858,  pp.  201-2)03. 

>»  Taylor's  trana.  of  Golden  Asa,  p.  288.  In  a  note  to  p.  275  of  tbia  work,  the  translator  describee 
(with  a  citation  of  his  authorities;  **  the  breathing  reeemblancee  of  the  gods  used  in  the  Bf  ysterie^ 
statues  fiibricated  by  tbefelsite,  soaa  to  be  illuminated  and  to  appear  animated." 
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of  the  gods  appeared  to  them.'^  Christie,  in  his  little  work  on  the  Greek 
Mysteries,  says  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Eleusinian  shows  were  explained 
by  means  of  transparent  scenes,  many  of  which  were  faithfully  copied 
upon  the  painted  Greek  vases ;  and  these  vases,  accordingly,  were  de- 
posited in  tombs  to  evidence  the  faith  of  the  deceased  in  a  future  life. 
The  foregoing  conceptions  may  be  illustrated  by  the  dramatic  representa- 
tions, scenic  shadows  behind  transparent  curtains,  in  Java,  alluded  to  by 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles." 

It  is  remarkable  how  far  the  Mysteries  spread  over  the  earth,  and  what 
popularity  they  attained.  They  penetrated  into  almost  every  nation 
under  the  sun.  They  admitted,  in  some  degree,  nearly  the  whole  people. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  there  were  collected  in  Egypt,  at  one  celebra- 
tion, seven  hundred  thousand  men  and  women,  besides  children."  The 
greatest  warriors  and  kings — Philip,  Alexander,  Sulla,  Antony — esteemed 
it  an  honor  to  be  welcomed  within  the  mystic  pale.  "  Men,"  says  Cicero, 
"came  from  the  most  distant  shores  to  be  initiated  at  Eleusis." 
Sophocles  declares,  as  quoted  by  Warburton,  '*  True  life  is  to  be  found 
only  among  the  initiates :  all  other  places  are  full  of  evil."  At  the  rise 
of  the  Christian  religion,  all  the  life  and  power  left  in  the  national  re- 
ligion of  Greece  and  Rome  were  in  the  Mysteries.  Accordingly,  here  was 
the  most  formidable  foe  of  the  new  faith.  Standing  in  its  old  entrench- 
ments, with  all  its  popular  prestige  around  it,  it  fought  with  desperate 
determination  for  every  inch  it  was  successively  forced  to  yield.  The 
brilliant  effort  of  Julian  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  Christianity  and  restore 
the  pagan  religion  to  more  than  its  pristine  splendor — an  effort  beneath 
which  the  scales  of  the  world's  fortunes  poised,  tremulous,  for  a  while — 
was  chiefly  an  endeavor  to  revive  and  enlarge  the  Mysteries.  Such  was 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  these  old  rites  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  that  a  murderous  riot  broke  out 
at  Alexandria,  in  which  Bishop  George  and  others  were  slain,  on  occasion 
of  the  profanation  by  Christians  of  a  secret  adytum  in  which  the  Mys- 
teries of  Mithra  were  celebrated.**  And  when,  a  little  later,  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  had  determined  to  suppress  all  nocturnal  riles,  he  was  in- 
duced to  withdraw  his  resolution  by  Pretextatus,  proconsul  in  Greece, 
**a  man  endowed  with  every  virtue,  who  represented  to  him  that  the 
Greeks  would  consider  life  insupportable  if  they  were  forbidden  to  cele- 
brate those  most  sacred  Mysteries  which  bind  together  the  human 
race."*  Upon  the  whole,  w^e  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  Mysteries  must 
have  exerted  a  most  extensive  and  profound  influence  alike  in  fostering 
the  good  hopes  of  human  nature  touching  a  life  to  come,  and  in  giving 
credit  and  diflfusion  to  the  popular  fables  of  the  poets  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  the  future  state.    Much  of  that  belief  which  seems  to  us  so  absurd 

^ -  --__---- 

*i  AglaoptuuniM,  lib.  I.  sect.  7. 
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we  can  easily  suppose  they  sincerely  embraced,  when  we  recollect  what 
they  thought  they  had  seen  under  supernatural  auspices  in  their  initia- 
tions. 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  faith  there  was  gradually  developed — in  con- 
nection chiefly  with  the  Mysteries,  as  we  believe — an  aristocratic  doctrine 
which  allotted  to  a  select  class  of  souls  an  abode  in  the  sky  as  their  dis- 
tinguished destination  after  death,  while  the  common  multitude  were 
still  sentenced  to  the  shadow-region  below  the  grave.  As  Virgil  writes, 
"  The  descent  to  Avernus  is  easy.  The  gate  of  dark  Dis  is  open  day  and 
night.  But  to  rise  into  the  upper-world  is  most  arduous.  Only  the  few 
heroes  whom  favoring  Jove  loves  or  shining  virtue  exalts  thither  can 
effect  it.^'^  Numerous  scattered,  significant  traces  of  a  belief  in  this 
change  of  the  destination  of  some  souls  from  the  pit  of  Hades  to  the  hall 
of  heaven  are  to  be  found  in  the  classic  authors.  Virgil,  celebrating  the 
death  of  some  person  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Daphnis,  exclaims, 
'*  Robed  in  white,  he  admires  the  strange  court  of  heaven,  and  sees  the 
clouds  and  the  stars  beneath  hb  feet.  He  is  a  god  now.^'^^  Porphyry 
ascribes  to  Pythagoras  the  declaration  that  the  kouIs  of  departed  men  are 
gathered  in  the  zodiac.*"  Plato  earnestly  describes  a  region  of  brightness 
and  unfading  realities  above  this  lower  world,  among  the  stars,  where  the 
gods  live,  and  whither,  he  says,  the  virtuous  and  wise  may  ascend,  while 
the  corrupt  and  ignorant  must  sink  into  the  Tartarean  realm.^  A  similar 
conception  of  the  attainableness  of  heaven  seems  to  be  suggested  in  the 
old  popular  myths,  first,  of  Hercules  coming  back  in  triumph  from  his 
visit  to  Pluto's  seat,  and,  on  dying,  rising  to  the  assembly  of  immortals 
and  taking  hjs  equal  place  among  them ;  secondly,  of  Dionysus  going 
into  the  under-world,  rescuing  his  mother,  the  hapless  Semele,  and  soar- 
ing with  her  to  heaven,  where  she  henceforth  resides,  a  peeress  of  the 
eldest  goddesses.  Cicero  expresses  the  same  thought  when  he  affirms 
that  "  a  life  of  justice  and  piety  is  the  path  to  heaven,  where  patriots, 
exemplary  souls,  released  from  their  bodies,  ei\joy  endless  happiness 
amidst  the  brilliant  orbs  of  the  galaxy."**^  The  same  author  also  speaks 
of  certain  philosophers  who  flourished  before  his  time,  '*  whose  opinions  * 
encouraged  the  belief  that  souls  departing  from  bodies  would  arrive  at 
heaven  as  their  proper  dwelling-place."*'  He  afterwards  stigmatiases  the 
notion  that  the  life  succeeding  death  is  subterranean  as  an  error,**  and  in 
his  own  name  addresses  his  auditor  thus : — **  I  see  you  gazing  upward 
and  wishing  to  migrate  into  heaven."**  It  was  the  common  belief  of  the 
Romans  for  ages  that  Romulus  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  where  he  would 
remain  forever,  claiming  Divine  honors.**  The  Emperor  Julian  says,  in 
his  Letter  on  the  Duties  of  a  Priest,  '*  God  will  raise  from  darkness  and 
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Tartarufi  tbe  souls  of  all  of  us  who  worship  him  sincerely :  to  the  pious* 
instead  of  Tartajrus  he  promises  Olympus."  *'  It  is  lawful,"  writes  Plato, 
**  only  for  the  true  lover  of  wisdom  to  pass  into  the  rank  of  gods."*  The 
privilege  here  confined  to  philosophers  we  believe  was  promised  to  the 
initiates  in  the  Mysteries,  as  the  special  prerogative  secured  to  them  by 
their  initiation.  **  To  pass  into  the  rank  of  the  gods"  is  a  phrase  which, 
as  here  employed,  means  to  ascend  into  heaven  and  have  a  seat  with  the 
immortals,  instead  of  being  baniahed,  with  the  souls  of  common  aaortala, 
to  the  under-world. 

In  early  times  the  Greek  worship  was  most  earnestly  directed  to  that 
set  of  deities  who  resided  at  the  gloomy  centre  of  the  earth,  Jtnd  who 
were  called  the  chihonian  gods,^  The  hope  of  immortality  first  sprung  up 
and  was  nourished  in  connection  with  this  worship.  But  in  the  progress 
of  time  and  culture  the  supernal  circle  of  divinities  who  kept  state  on 
bright  Olympus  acquired  a  greater  share  of  attention,  and  at  last  re- 
ceived a  degree  of  worship  far  surpassing  that  paid  to  their  swarthy 
eompeers  below.  The  adoration  of  these  bright  beings,  with  a  growing 
trust  in  their  benignity,  the  fables  of  the  poets  tdlling  how  they  had 
sometimes  elevated  human  favorites  to  their  presence, — ^for  instance,  re- 
ceiving a  Ganymede  to  the  joys  of  their  sublime  society, — the  encooragiiig 
thoughts  of  the  more  religious  and  cheerfid  of  the  philosophers, — these 
facts,  together  with  a  natural  shrinking  from  the  dismal  gloom  of  the 
life  of  shades  around  the  Styx,  and  a  native  longing  for  admission  to  the 
serene  pleasures  of  the  unfading  life  led  by  the  radiant  lords  of  heaven, 
in  coi\junction,  perhaps,  with  still  other  causes,  effected  an  improvement 
of  the  old  faith,  altering  and  brightening  it,  little  by  little,  until  the  hope 
came  in  many  quarters  to  be  entertained  that  the  faithful  soul  woi^d 
after  death  rise  into  the  assemblage  and  splendor  of  the  celestial  gods. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  at  the  close  of  his  seventh  Oration,  represents  the 
gods  of  Olympus  addressing  him  in  this  strain : — *'  Remember  that  your 
soul  is  immortal,  and  that  if  you  follow  us  you  will  be  a  god  and  with  us 
will  behold  our  Father."  Several  learned  writers  have  strenuously  labored 
*  to  prove  that  the  ground-secret  of  the  Mysteries,  the  grand  thing  re- 
vealed in  them,  was  the  doctrine  of  apotheosis,  shaking  the  estabUahed 
theology  by  unmasking  the  historic  fact  that  all  the  gods  were  merely 
deified  men.  We  believe  the  real  signifioant^e  of  the  various  collective 
testimony,  hints,  and  inferences  by  which  these  writers  have  been  brought 
to  such  a  conclusion  is  this ;  the  genuine  point  of  the  Mysteries  lay  not 
in  teaching  that  the  gods  were  once  men,  but  in  the  idea  that  moi  msof 
become  gods.  To  teach  that  Zeus,  the  universal  Father,  causing  the  crea- 
tion to  tremble  at  the  motion  of  his  brow,  was  formerly  an  obscure  king 
of  Crete,  whose  tomb  was  yet  visible  in  that  island,  would  have  been 
utterly  absurd.  But  to  assert  that  the  soul  of  man, — the  free,  intelligent 
image  of  the  gods, — on  leaving  the  body,  would  ascend  to  live  eternally 
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in'  the  kingckm  of  its  Divine  prortotypes,  would  bave  been  a  brilliant  step 
of  progresa  in  harmony  both  with  reason  and  the  heart.  Such  was  pro^ 
haib]j  the  &ct.  Observ^e  the  fbllewkig  citation  from  Platarch  v — '*  There 
IS  no  occasion  against  notore  to  send  the  bodies  f>f  good  men  to  heaven  4 
bot  we  are  to  conclude  that  virtnons  sools,  by  nature  and  the  Divine  jush 
tioe,  rise  from  men  to  heroes,  from  heroes  to  genii ;  and  i£^  as  in  the 
Mysteries,  they  are  purified,  shaking  off  the  remains  of  mortality  and  the 
power  of  the  passions,  they  then  attain  the  highest  happiness,  and  ascevid 
from  genii  to  gods,  not  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  but  by  the  just  and 
^eatabUshed  order  of  nature.''*' 

The  reference  m  the  la^t  clause  is  to  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  whereby 
apotheosis  was  conferred  on  various  persons,  placing  them  among  the 
gods.  This  ceremony  has  often  been  made  to  appear  unnecessarily 
ridiculous,  through  a  perversion  of  its  actual  meaning.  When  the 
ancients  applied  the  term  "god"  to  a  human  soul  departed  from  the  body, 
it  was  not  used  as  the  moderns  prevailingly  employ  that  wor^.  It  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  less  with  them  than  with  us.  It  merely  meant 'to 
affirm  similarity  of  essence,  qualities,  and  residence,  but  by  no  means  equal 
dignity  and  power  of  attributes  between  the  one  and  the  others.  It  meant 
that  the  soul  had  gone  to  the  heavenly  habitation  of  the  gods  and  was 
thenceforth  a  participant  in  the  heavenly  life.*^  Heraclitus  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "  Men  are  mortal  gods ;  gods  are  immortal  men.''  Macro- 
bins  says,  *'  The  soul  is  not  only  immortal,  but  a  god.''*  And  Cicero  de- 
clares, '*  The  soul  of  man  is  a  Divine  thing, — as  £uripides  dares  to  say,  a 
god."^  Milton  uses  language  precisely  parallel,  speaking  of  those  who] 
are  "unmindful  of  the  crown  true  Virtue  gives  her  servants,  after  their 
mortal  change,  among  the  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats."  Theophilus, 
Bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  second  century,  says  that  "to  become  a  god 
means  to  ascend  into  heaven."?'  The  Roman  Catholic  ceremony  of 
beatification  and  canonization  df  saints,  offering  them  incense  and 
prayers  thereafter,  means  exactly  what  was  meant  by  the  ancient 
apotheosis,-^namely,  that  while  the  multitudes  of  the  dead  abide  below, 
in  the  intermediate  state,  these  favored  souls  have  been  advanced  into 
heaven.  The  papal  functionaries  borrowed  this  rite,  with  most  of  its 
details,  from  their  immediate  pagan  predecessors,  who  themselves  pro- 
bably adopted  it  from  the  East,  whence  the  Mysteries  came.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  believed,  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  contrasted  fate  of  good  men  after  death  to  ei^joy  the 
successive  heavens  above  the  clouds,  and  of  bad  men  to  suffer  the  suc- 
cessive heUs  beneath  the  earth.    A  knowledge  of  this  attractive  Oriental 


«  LItm,  Romiiliu,  Met  xxrlti. 

*  S«6  ft  Tftluiible  discuMlOD  6f  the  ftnoieat  om  of  the  termf  Ot$ot  and  deut  in  note  D  vol.  iU.  of 
Norton's  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels. 
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doctrine  may  have  united  with  the  advance  of  their  own  speculations  to 
win  the  partial  acceptance  obtained  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
the  faith  which  broke  the  universal  doom  to  Hades  and  opened 
heaven  to  their  hopeful  aspirations.  In  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs,  addressed  to  the  bereaved  Admetus : — "  Let  not 
the  tomb  of  thy  wife  be  looked  on  as  the  mound  of  the  ordinary  dead. 
Some  wayfarer,  as  he  treads  the  sloping  road,  shall  say,  *  This  woman 
once  died  for  her  husband ;  but  now  she  is  a  saint  in  heaven.' "" 

When  the  meaning  of  the  cheerful  promises  given  to  the  initiates  of  a 
more  favored  fat«  in  the  future  life  than  awaited  others — namely,  as  we 
think,  that  their  spirits  on  leaving  the  body' should  scale  Olympus  in- 
stead of  plunging  to  Tartarus — had  been  concealed  within  the  Mysteries 
for  a  long  time,  it  at  length  broke  into  public  view  in  the  national 
apotheosis  of  ancient  heroes,  kings,  and  renowned  worthies,  the  in- 
stances of  which  became  so  numerous  that  Cicero  cries,  "  Is  not  nearly 
all  heaven  peopled  with  the  human  race  ?''^  Over  the  heads  of  the  de- 
vout heathen,  as  they  gased  up  through  the  clear  night-air,  twinkled  the 
beams  of  innumerable  stars,  each  chosen  to  designate  the  cerulean  seat 
where  some  soul  was  rejoicing  with  the  gods  in  heaven  over  the  glorious 
issue  of  the  toils  and  sufferings  in  which  he  once  painfully  trod  this 
earthly  scene. 

Herodian,  a  Greek  historian  of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  has  left 
a  detailed  account  of  the  rite  of  apotheosis.''*  An  image  of  the  person 
to  be  deified  was  made  in  wax,  looking  all  sick  and  pale,  laid  in  state  on 
a  lofty  bed  of  ivory  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  surrounded  on  one  side 
by  choirs  of  noble  lords,  on  the  other  side  by  their  ladies  stripped  of 
their  jewels  and  clad  in  mourning,  visited  often  for  several  days  by  a 
physician,  who  still  reports  his  patient  worse,  and  finally  announces  his 
decease.  Then  the  Senators  and  haughtiest  patricians  bear  the  couch 
through  the  via  sacra  to  the  Forum.  Bands  of  noble  boys  and  of  proud 
women  ranged  opposite  each  othe^  chant  hymns  and  lauds  over  the 
dead  in  solemn  melody.  The  bier  is  next  borne  to  the  Campus  Martius, 
where  it  is  placed  upon  a  high  wooden  altar,  a  large,  thin  structure  with 
a  tower  like  a  lighthouse.  Heaps  of  fragrant  gums,  herbs,  fn|its,  and 
spices  are  poured  out  and  piled  upon  it.  Then  the  Roman  knights, 
mounted  on  horseback,  prance  before  it  in  beautiful  bravery,  wheeling 
to  and  fro  in  the  dizzy  measures  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  Also,  in  a 
stately  manner,  purple-clothed  charioteers,  wearing  masks  which  picture 
forth  the  features  of  the  most  famous  worthies  of  other  days  to  the  reve- 
rential recognition  of  the  silent  hosts  assembled,  ride  around  the  form 
of  their  descendant.  Suddenly  a  torch  is  set  to  the  pile,  and  it  is  wrapped 
in  flames.  From  the  turret,  amidst  the  aromatic  fumes,  an  eagle  is  let 
loose.  Phoenix-like  symbol  of  the  departed  soul,  he  soars  into  the  sky, 
and  the  seven-hilled  city  throbs  with  pride,  reverberating  the  shouts  of 
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her  people.  Thus  into  the  residence  of  the  gods — **tSic  itur  ad  attra^* — 
was  borne  the  divinely-favored  mortal ; 

**  And  thus  we  lee  how  man**  prophetic  creeds 
Made  gods  of  men  when  godlike  were  their  deeds." 

« 

For  it  was  only  i&  times  of  degradation  and  by  a  violent  perversion  that 
the  honor  was  allowed  to  the  unworthy ;  and  even  in  such  cases  it  was 
usually  nullified  as  soon  as  the  people  recovered  their  senses  and  their 
freedom.  There  is  extant  among  the  works  of  Seneca  a  little  treatise 
called  Apocolocuntosis, — that  is,  pumpkinification,  or  the  metamorphosis 
into  a  gourd, — a  sharp  satire  levelled  against  the  apotheosis  of  the  Empe- 
ror Claudius.  The  deification  of  mortals  among  the  ancients  has  long 
been  laughed  at.  When  the  great  Macedonian  monarch  applied  for  a 
decree  for  his  apotheosis  while  he  was  yet  alive,  the  Lacedemonian 
Senate,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  voted,  *'  If  Alexander  desires  to  be  a  god,  let 
him  be  a  god."  The  doctrine  is  often  referred  to  among  us  in  terms 
of  mockery.  But  this  is  principally  because  it  is  not  understood.  It 
simply  signifies  the  ascent  of  the  soul  after  death  into  the  Olympian 
halls  instead  of  descending  into  the  Acheronian  gulfs.  And  whether  we 
consider  the  symbolic  justice  and  beauty  of  the  conception  as  a  poetic 
image  applied  to  the  deathless  heroes  of  humanity  ensphered  above  us 
forever  in  historic  fame  and  natural  worship,  or  regard  its  comparative 
probability  as  the  literal  location  of  the  residence  of  departed  spirits,  it 
must  recommend  itself  to  us  as  a  decided  improvement  on  the  ideas  pre- 
viously prevalent,  and  as  a  sort  of  anticipation,  in  part,  of  that  bright 
faith  in  a  heavenly  home  for  faithful  souls,  afterwards  established  in  the 
world  by  Him  of  whom  it  was  written,  "No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man,  who 
is  now  in  heaven.''  Indeed,  so  forcible  and  close  is  the  correspondence 
between  the  course  of  the  aspirant  in  his  initiation-~dramatically  dying, 
descending  into  Hades,  rising  again  to  life,  and  ascending  into  heaven — 
with  the  apostolic  presentation  of  the  redemptive  career  of  Christ,  our 
great  Forerunner,  that  some  writers — Nork,  for  instance— have  suggested 
that  the  latter  was  but  the  exoteric  publication  to  all  the  world  of  what 
in  the  former  was  esoterically  taught  to  the  initiates  alone. 

There  was  a  striking  naturalness,  a  profou^id  propriety,  in  the  obscuri- 
ties of  secrecy  and  awe  with  which  the  ancient  Mysteries  shrouded  from 
a  rash  curiosity  their  instructions  concerning  the  future  life  and  only 
unfolded  them  by  careful  degrees  to  the  prepcured  candidate.  It  b  so 
with  the  reality  itself  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  the  great  mystery 
of  mysteries,  darkly  hinted  in  types,  faintly  gleaming  in  analogies,  softly 
whispered  in  hopes,  passionately  asked  in  desires,  patiently  confirmed  in 
arguments,  suddenly  blazed  and  thundered  in  revelation.  Man  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  race  on  earth  has  been  thickly  encompassed 
by  mysteries, — ^hung  around  by  the  muffling  curtains  of  ignorance  and 
superstition.    Through  one  after  another  of  these  he  has  forced  his  way 
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ftnd  gafled  on  their  snooeo^ve  aeovePts  laid  bare.  Once  the  Oceaii  was  mt 
alluring  and  terrible  mystery,  weUeidiig  befece  bim  wkb  its  endlesa  wadi 
of  waves,  into  which  the  weary  sun,  in  the  west,  plunged  at  evening,  and 
out  of  which,  in  the  east,  it  bounded  refreshed  in  the  morning.  But 
the  daring  prows  of  his  ships,  guided  by  pioneering  thought  and  skill, 
jpasaed  ita  iskAds  and  tonohed  its .ultuna^beakotes.  Once  the  Polaj:  Circle 
was  a  frightful  and  froaen  iaaystery»  enthroned  on  mountaixis  of  eternal 
ioe.and  wearing  upon  its  snowy  brow  the  flaming  crown  of  the  aurora 
borealis.  But  his  hardy  navigators,  in&pired  by  enterprise  and  philan* 
thropy,  armed  with  science^  and  supplied  by  art,  have  driven  the  awful 
phantom  back,  league  by  league,  until  but  a  small  expanse  of  its  wonders 
remains  untracked  by  hia  ateps^  Once  the  crowded  Sky  was  a  boundless 
mystery,  a  maze  of  motions,  a  field  where  ghastly  comets  played  their 
antics  and  shook  down  terrors  on  the  nations.  But  the  theories  of  his 
season,  based  on  the  gigantic  grasp  of  his  calculus  and  aided  by  the 
instruments  of  his  invention,  have  solved  perplexity  after  perplexity, 
blended  discords  into  harmony,  and  shown  to  his  delighted  vision  the 
calm  perfection  of  the  stellar  system.  So,  too,  in  the  moral  world  he  has 
lifted  the  shrouds  from  many  a. dark  problem,  and  extended  the  empire 
of  light  and  love  far  out  over  th&.ancient  realm  of  darkness  and  terror. 
But  the  secret  of  Death,  the  mystery  of  the  Future,  remains  yet,  as  of 
old,  unfathomed  and  inscrutable  to  hb  inquiries.  Still,  as  of  old,  he 
kneels  before  that  unlifted  veil  and  beseeches  the  oracles  for  a  re^Kinse 
to  faith. 

The  ancient  Mysteries  in  their  principal  ceremony  but  copied  the  ordi- 
nation and  followed  the  overawing  spirit  of  Nature  herself.  The  religious 
reserve  and  awe  about  the  entrance  into  the  adytum  of  their  traditions 
were  like  those  about  the  entrance  into  the  invisible  scenes  beyond  the 
veils  of  time  and  mortality.  Their  initiation  was  but  a  miniature  symbol 
of  the  great  initiation  through  which,  and  that  upon  impartial  terms, 
every  mortal,  from  King  Solomon  to  the  idiot  pauper,  must  sooner  or 
later  pass  to  immortality.  When  a  fit  applicant,  after  the  preliminary 
probation,  kneels  with  fainting  sense  and  pallid  brow  before  the  veil 
of  the  unutterable  Unknown,  and  the  last  pulsations  of  hia  heart  tap 
at  the  door  of  eternity,  and  he  reiwrentially  asks  admission  to  partake 
in  the  secrets -shrouded  from  profane  vision^  the  infinite  Hievophant 
directs  the  call  to  be  answered  by  Death,  the  speechless  and  ac^mn 
steward  of  the  celestial  Mysteries.  He  comes,  pushes  the  curtain  aside, 
leads  the  awe-struck  initiate  in,  takes  the  blinding  bandage  of  the  body 
from  his  soul;  and  straightway  the  trembling  neophyte  reeeivea  Ught 
in  the  midst  of  that  innumerable  Fraternity  of  Immortals  over  whom 
the  Supreme  Author' of  the  Universe  presidea. 
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NQother  doctrine  has  exerted  soestenaiye,  controllitttg,  and  permaneiLt 
an  influenee  upon  mankind  as  that  of  the  meiempsychoBis, — ^the  notion 
that  when  the  soul  leayes  the  body  it  is  bom  anew  in  another  body,  ita 
nxkk,  character,  circumstanoes,  and  experience  in  each  suocessive  exist* 
ence  depending  on  its  qualities,  deeds,  and  attainments  in  its  preceding 
fives.  Such  a  theory,  well  matured,  bore  unresisted  sway  tiirough  the 
great  Eastern  world,  long'before  Moses  slept  in  his  little  ark  of  bulrushes 
on  the  shore  of  the  Egyptian  river;  Alexander  the  Great  gazed  with 
amaxement  on  the  self-immolation  by  fire  to  which  it  inspired  the  Gynn 
nosophists;  Ceesar  found  its  tenets  propagated  among  the  Gauls  beyond 
the  Rubicon ;  and  at  this  hour  it  reigns  despotic,  as  the  learned  and 
travelled  Professor  of  iSansorit  at  Oxford  t^ls  us,  "  without  any  sign  of  de- 
crepitude or  decay,  over  the  Burman,  Chinese,  Tartar,  Tibetan,  and  In- 
dian, nations,  including  at  least  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  man- 
kind.''^ There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  this  scheme  of  thought 
prevailed  at  a  very  early  period  among  the  Egyptians,  all  classes  and 
sects  of  the  Hindus,  the  Persian  disciples  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Druids, 
and,  in  a  later  age,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  represented  by 
Musseus,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Plotinus,  Macrobius,  Ovid,  and  many  others. 
It  was  generally  adopted  by  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the  'Babylonian 
captivity.  Traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  among  the  ancient  Scythians, 
the  African  tribes,  some  of  the  Pacific  Islanders,  and  various  abmiginal 
nations  both  of  I^orth  and  of  South  America.  Charlevoix  says  some 
tribes  of  Canadian  Indians  believed  in  a  transmigration  of  soiils ;  but, 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  fancy  and  reflection,  they  limited  it  to  the  soiils 
of  little  children,  who,  being  balked  of  this  life  in  its  beginning,  they 
thought  would  try  it  again.  Their  bodies,  accordingly,  were  buried  at  the 
sides  of  roads,  that  their  spirits  might  pass  into  pregnant  women  travelling 
by.  A  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  limited  in  the  same  way  to  the  souls 
of  children  also  prevailed  among  the  Mexicans.'  The  Maricopas,  by  the 
Gila,  believe  when  they  die  they  shall  transmigrate  into  birds,  beasts, 
and  reptiles,  and  shall  return  to  the  banks  of  the  Colorado,  whence  they 
were  driven  by  the  Yumas.  They  will  live  there  in  oaves  and  woods,  as 
wolves,  rats,  and  snakes;  so  will  their  enemies  thelTumas;  and > they  will 
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fight  together.'  On  the  western  border  of  the  United  States,  only  three 
or  four  years  ngo,  two  Indians  having  been  sentenced  to  be  hung  for 
murder,  the  chiefs  of  their  tribe  came  in  and  begged  that  they  might  be 
shot  or  burned  instead,  as  they  looked  upon  hanging  with  the  utmost 
horror,  believing  that  the  spirit  of  a  person  who  is  thus  strangled  to  death 
goes  into  the  next  world  in  a  foul  manner,  and  that  it  assumes  a  beastly 
form.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  sometimes  threw  their  dead  into  the  sea  to 
be  devoured  by  sharks,  supposing  their  souls  would  animate  these  monsters 
and  cause  them  to  spare  the  living  whom  accident  should  throw  within 
their  reach/  Similar  superstitions,  but  more  elaborately  developed,  are 
rife  among  many  tribes  of  African  negroes.^  It  was  inculcated  in  the 
early  Christian  centuries  by  the  Gnostics  and  the  Manichseans ;  also  by 
Origen  and  several  other  influential  Fathers.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
sect  of  the  Cathari,  the  Bogomiles,  the  famous  scholastics  Scotus  Erigena 
and  Bonaventura,  as  well  as  numerous  less  distinguished  authors,  advo- 
cated it.  And  in  modem  times  it  has  been  earnestly  received  by  Lessing 
and  Fourier,  and  is  not  without  its  open  defenders  to-day,  as  we  can 
attest  from  our  own  knowledge,  even  in  the  prosaic  and  enlightened 
circles  of  European  and  American  society. 

There  have  been  two  methods  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  dogma  of 
transmigration.  First,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  retribution, — ^the  sequel 
to  sin  in  a  pre-existent  state: — 

**  AU  that  fleih  doth  corer, 

Soult  of  ■ouroe  rahllm*. 
Are  hnt  slaTet  aold  over 

To  the  Master  Time 
To  work  oat  their  ranaom 

For  the  aadent  crime." 

With  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  doctrine  was  developed  in  connection 
with  the  conception  of  a  revolt  and  battle  among  the  gods  in  some  dim 
and  disastrous  epoch  of  the  past  eternity,  when  the  defeated  deities  were 
thrust  out  of  heaven  and  shut  up  in  fleshly  prison-bodies.  So  man  is  a 
fallen  spirit,  heaven  his  fatherland,  this  life  a  penance,  sometimes  ne- 
cessarily repeated  in  order  to  be  effectual.*  The  pre-existence  of  the 
soul,  whether  taught  by  Pythagoras,  sung  by  Empedocles,  dreamed  by 
Fludd,  or  contended  for  by  Beecher,  is  the  principal  foundation  of  the 
belief  in  the  metempsychosis.  But,  secondly,  the  transmigration  of 
souls  has  been  considered  as  the  means  of  their  progressive  ascent.  The 
soul  begins  its  conscious  course  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  being,  and, 
gradually  rising  through  birth  after  birth,  climbs  along  a  discriminated 
series  of  improvements  in  endless  aspiration.  Here  the  scientific  adapta- 
tion and  moral  intent  are  thought  to  lead  only  upwards,  insect  travelling 
to  man,  man  soaring  to  God ;  but  by  sin  the  natural  order  and  working 

*  Bartlett,  Persotial  Narratlt^  of  Exploration*  in  Tfexas,  New  Mexico,  tc^  ch.  xxx. 

*  Janret,  Hist.  Sandwich  Islaudis  p.  82.  •  WUaoo,  Weetern  AMca,  p.  210. 

*  Dr.  RMh,  JEgjrptische  Glaubenal«hre. 
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of  means  are  inverted,  and  the  series  of  births  lead  downward,  until 
expiation  and  merit  restore  the  primal  acyustment  and  direction. 

The  idea  of  a  metempsychosis,  or  soul-wandering,  as  the  Germans  call 
it,  has  been  broached  in  various  forms  widely  differing  in  the  extent  of 
their  application.  Among  the  Jews  the  writings  of  Philo,  the  Talmud, 
and  other  documents,  are  full  of  it.  They  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to 
have  confined  the  mortal  residence  of  souls  to  human  bodies.  They  say 
that  God  created  all  souls  on  the  first  day,  the  only  day  in  which  he  made 
anght  out  of  nothing ;  and  they  imply,  in  their  doctrine  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  souls,  that  these  are  bom  over  and  over,  and  will  continue  wander^ 
ing  thus  until  the  Messiah  comes  and  the  resurrection  occurs.  The 
Rabbins  distinguish  two  kinds  of  metempsychosis;  namely,  ''Gilgul," 
which  is  a  series  of  single  transmigrations,  each  lasting  till  death ;  and 
"Ibbur,"  which  is  where  one  soul  occupies  several  bodies,  changing  its 
residence  at  pleasure,  or  where  several  souls  occupy  one  body.''  Th^ 
latter  kind  is  illustrated  by  examples  of  demoniacal  possession  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  demons  were  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  deceased 
wicked  men.  Sometimes  they  are  represented  as  solitary  and  flitting 
fiom  one  victim  to  another ;  sometimes  they  swarm  together  in  the  same 
person,  as  seven  were  at  once  cast. out  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

More  frequently,  however,  the  range  of  the  soul's  travels  in  its  repeated 
births  has  been  so  extended  as  to  include  all  animal  bodies, — ^beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects.  In  this  extent  the  doctrine  was  held  by 
the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  and  in  fact  by  a  majority  of  its  believers. 
8hakspeare's  wit  is  not  without  historical  warrant  when  he  makes  the 
clown  say  to  Malvolio,  "Thou  shalt  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest  thou  dis- 
possess the  soul  of  thy  grandam."  Many — ^the  Manichaeans,  for  instance 
— ^taught  that  human  souls  transmigrated  not  only  through  the  lowest 
animal  bodies  but  even  through  all  forms  of  vegetable  life.  Souls  in- 
habit ears  of  com,  figs,  shrubs.  "Whoso  plucks  the  fruit  or  the  leaves 
from  trees,  or  pulls  up  plants  or  herbs,  is  guilty  of  homicide,"  say  they; 
"for  in  each  case  he  expels  a  soul  from  its  body."*  And  some  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  soul,  by  a  course  of  ignorance,  cruelty, 
and  uncleanness  pursued  through  many  lives,  will  at  length  arrive  at  an 
inanimate  body,  and  J;>e  doomed  to  exist  for  unutterable  ages  as  a  stone  or 
as  a  particle  of  dust.  The  adherents  of  this  hypothesis  regard  the  whole 
world  as  a  deposition  of  materialized  souls.  At  every  step  they  tread  on 
hosts  of  degraded  souls,  destined  yet,  though  now  by  sin  sunk  thus  low, 
to  find  their  way  back  as  redeemed  and  blessed  spirits  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Godhead. 

iTpon  the  whole,  the  metempsychosis  may  be  understood,  as  to  its 
inmost  meaning  and  its  final  issue,  to  be  either  a  Development,  a  Kevo- 


f  BMnogo,  niBt  J«wft,  lib.  It.  cap.  xxx.:  Schrtfder,  Judenthnzn,  boch  U.  kap.  Ui.:  EisunDfOger^ 
■Btdecktat  Judtfotbam.  tb.  U.  kap.  i. 

>  Avgnstine,  De  Morib.  Manicbn.,  lib.  11.  cnp.  xtU.  :  De  Ilcrcf.,  cap.  xlvi. :  Contra  Fanatam,  lib.  xtL 
cap.  xxTiii. 
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lution,  or  a  Retribution, — a  Divine  gystem  of  devek^ment  eternally  lead> 
ing  creatures  in  a  graduated  ascension  from  the  base  towards  the  apex 
of  the  creation, — a  perpetual  «yole  in  >  the  order  of  nature  £zedly  recur- 
ring by  the  necessities  of  a  physical  &te  unalterable,  unaToidable,  eternal, 
— a  scheme  of  punishment  and  reward  exactly  fitted  to  the  exigencies 
of  every  case,  presided  over  by  a  moral  •  Nemesis,  and  issuing  at  last  in 
the  emancipation  of  every  purified  soul  into  infinite  bliss,  when,  by  the 
upward  gravitation  of  spirit,  they  shall  all  have  been  strained  throogk 
the  successively  finer>growing  filters  of  the  worlds,  from  the  coanfr> 
grained  foundation  of  matter  to  the  lower  shore  of  the  Divine  essence. 

In  seeking  to  account  for  the  extent  and  the  tenacious  grasp  of  this 
antique  and  stupendous  belief,— in  looking  about  for  the  various  sugges- 
tions -or  confirmations  of  such  a  dogma, — ^we  would  call  atten^on  to 
several  considerations,  each  claiming  some  degree  of  importance.  First, 
among  the  earliest  notions  of  a  reflecting  man  is  that  of  the  separate 
existence  of  the  soul  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  He  instinctively 
distinguishes  the  thinking  substance  he  is  firom  the  material  vestment 
he  wears.  Conscious  of  an  unchanged  personal  identity  beneath  the 
changes  and  decays  everywhere  visible  around  him,  he  naturally  imaginet 
that 

**  As  billows  OB  Um  nndiilatliig  natB,  | 

That  BwellioK  (kll  and  fidllng  swell  again,  | 

80  on  the  tide  of  time  inconstant  roll 
The  dying  Utdy  and  the  deathless  seuL** 

To  one  thus  meditating,  and  desiring,  as  he  surely  would,  to  perceive  or 
devise  some  explanation  of  the  soul's  posthumous  fortunes,  the  idea  could 
hardly  fail  to  occur  that  the  destiny  of  the  soul  might  be  to  undergo  a 
renewed  birth,  or  a  series  of  births  in  new  bodies.  Such  a  conception, 
appearing  in  a  rude  state  of  culture,  before  the  lines  between  science,  j 
religion,  and  poetry  had  been  sharply  drawn,  recommending  itself  alike 
by  its  simplicity  and  by  its  adaptedness  to  gratify  curiosity  and  specu- 
lation in  the  formation  of  a  thousand  quaint  and  engaging  hypotheses, 
would  seem  plausible,  would  be  highly  attractive,  would  very  easily 
eecare  acceptance  as  a  true  doctrine. 

Secondly,  the  strange  resemblances  and  sympathies  between  men  and 
animals  would  often  powerfully  suggest  to  a  contemplative  observer  the 
doctrine  of  the  trfinsmigration  of  souls.*  Looking  over  those  volumes 
of  singular  caricatures  wherein  certain  artists  have  made  all  the  most  dis- 
tinctive physiognomies  of  men  and  beasts  mutually  to  approximate  and 
mingle,  one  cannot  avoid  the  fancy  that  the  bodies  of  brutes  are  the 
masks  tbf  ^degraded  men.  Notice  an  ox  reclining  in  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
patiently  ruminating  as  if  sadly  conscious  of  many  things  and  helplesdy 
;bound  in  some  4>b8cure  penance, — a  mute  world  of  dreamy  experiences, 
.wm  sombre  mystery :  how  easy  to  Imagine  him  an  enchanted  and  trans- 


•  Bchoix,  Bewels,  dass  es  elne  Seelenwaiidening  bei  den  Tbioren  gisbt. 
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formed  man  I  See  how  certain  animals  are  allied  in  their  prominent 
traits  to  humanity, — -the  stricken  deer,  weeping  hig,  piteous  tears, — the 
fawning  affection  and  noble  fidelity  of  the  dog, — the  Architectural  skill 
of  the  beaver, — ^the  wise  aspect  of  the  owl, — ^the  sweet  plaint  of  the 
nightingale9--^the  shrieks  of  some  fierce  beasts,  and  the  howls  of  others  ' 
startliDgly  like  the  cries  of  children  and  the  moans  of  pain,T— the  spark- 
ling orbs  and  tortuous  stealthiness  of  the  snake ;  and  the  hints  at  me- 
tempsyohpsis  are  obvious.  Standing  face  to  face  with  a  tiger,  an  ana^ 
eonda,  a  wild^sat,  a  monkey,  a  gazelle,  a  parrot,  a  dove,  we  alternately 
shudder  with  horror  and  yearn  with  sympathy,  now  expecting  to  see 
the  latent  devils  throw  off  their  disguise  and  start  forth  in  their  own 
demoniac  figures,  now  vraiting.for  the  metamorphosing  <^arm  to  be 
rerevtad,  and  for  the  enchanted,  children  of  humanity  to  stand  erect, 
restored  to  thetr-fonner  shapes.  Pervading  all  the  grades  and  forms  of 
distiDct  animal  life  there  aeeois  to  be  a  rudimentary  unity.  The  fun- 
damental elements  and  primordial  g^rms  of  consciousness,  intellect,  will, 
passion,  appear  the  same,  and  the  different  cloasqB  of  being  seem  capable 
of  passing  into  one  another  by  improvement  or  deterioration.  Spon- 
taneously, then,. might  i^. primitive,  observer,  unhiuupered  by  pr^udices, 
think  'that  the -soul  of  man  on  leaving  its  present  body  would  find  or 
construct  another  according  to  its  chief  intrinsic  qualities  and  forces, 
whether  those  were  a  leonine  ma^animity  of  courage,  a  vulpine  sub- 
tlety of  cunning,  or  a  pavonine  strut  of  vanity.  The  spirit,  freed  from 
its  £ailen  cell, 

^nUs  with  tkttih  energy  another  flmn, 
And  towera  an  elephant,  or  glides  a  wonn. 
Swims  as  an  eagle  In  the  eye  of  noon. 
Or  wails,  a  sereeclHnri,  te  the  deal;  oold  moon. 
Or  haaots  the  brakes  where  serpents  hiis  and  ^ar^ 
Or  hams,  a  jittering  insect,  in  the  air." 

The  hypothesis  is  equally  forced  on  our  thoughts  by  regarding  the  human 
attributes  of  some  brutes  and  the  brutal  attributes  of  some  men.  Thus 
Gratiano,  enraged  at  the  obstinate  malignity  of  Shylock,  cries  to  the 
hyena-hearted  Jew, — 

**  Thon  almost  mak*st  me  waver  in  my  fidth. 
To  hold  opInloB,  with  Pythagoras, 
That  sools  of  animals  infhse  themselTes 
Into  the  tranks  of  men :  thy  currish  spirit 
Oovem'd  a  wolf^  who,  hangM  for  hnman  staughtsr. 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  sonl  fleet, 
And,  whilst  thon  lay*8t  in  thine  nnhallow'd  dam, 
Inftised  itself  in  thee;  fbr  thy  desires 
Are  wolfldi.  bloody,  starred,  and  ravenoo^' 

Thirdly^  there  is  a  figurative  metempsychosis,  which  may  sometimes-^ 
the  hntory  of  mythology  abounds  in  examples  of  the  same  sort  of  thing 
— have  been  turned  from  an  abstract  metaphor  into  a  concrete  belief,  or 
from  a  fanciful  supposition  have  hardened  into  a  received  fact.  There  is  a 
poetae  animation  of  objects  whereby  the  imaginative  person  puts  hiooself 
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into  other  persons,  into  trees,  clouds,  whirlwinds,  or  what  not,  and  works 
them  for  the  time  in  ideal  realization.  The  same  result  is  put  in  speech 
sometimes  as  humorous  play :  for  example,  a  celebrated  English  author 
says,  "  Nature  meant  me  for  a  salamander,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  hare 
always  been  discontented  as  a  man :  I  shall  be  a  salamander  in  the  next 
world  1"  Such  imagery  stated  to  a  mind  of  a  literal  order  solidifies  into 
a  meaning  of  prosaic  fact.  It  is  a  common  mode  of  speech  to  say  of  an 
enthusiastic  disciple  that  the  spirit  of  his  master  possesses  him.  A 
receptive  student  enters  into  the  soul  of  Plato,  or  is  full  of  Goethe.  We 
say  that  Apelles  lived  again  in  Titian.  Augustine  reappeared  in  Calvin, 
and  Pelagius  in  Arminius,  to  fight  over  the  old  battle  of  election  and 
freedom.  Luther  rose  in  Ronge.  Take  these  figures  literally,  construct 
what  they  imply  into  a  dogma,  and  the  product  is  tlie  transmigration  of 
souls.  The  result  thus  arrived  at  finds  efifective  support  in  the  striking  phy- 
sioil  resemblance,  spiritual  likeness,  and  similarity  of  mission  "frequently 
seen  between  persons  in  one  age  and  those  in  a  former  age.  Columbus 
was  the  modern  Jason  sailing  after  the  Golden  Fleece  of  a  New  World. 
Glancing  along  the  portrait-gallery  of  some  ancient  family,  one  is  some- 
times startled  to  observe  a  face,  extinct  for  several  generations,  suddenly 
confronting  him  again  with  all  its  features  in  some  distant  descendant. 
A  peculiarity  of  conformation,  a  remarkable  trait  of  character,  suppressed 
for  a  century,  all  at  once  starts  into  vivid  prominence  in  a  remote  branch 
of  the  lineage,  and  men  say,  pointing  back  to  the  ancestor,  "He  has 
revived  once  more."  Seeing  Elisha  do  the  same  things  that  his  departed 
master  had  done  before  him,  the  people  exclaimed,  **  The  spirit  of  Elijah 
is  upon  him."  Beholding  in  John  the  Baptist  one  going  before  him  in 
the  spirit  of  that  expected  prophet,  Jesus  said,  **  If  ye  are  able  to  receive 
it,  this  is  he."  Some  of  the  later  Rabbins  assert  many  entertaining 
things  concerning  the  repeated  births  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sonages in  their  national  history.  Abel  was  bom  again  in  Seth :  Cain, 
in  that  Egyptian  whom  Moses  slew ;  Abiram,  in  Ahithophel ;  and  Adam, 
having  already  reappeared  once  in  David,  will  live  again  in  the  Messiah. 
The  performance  by  an  eminent  man  of  some  great  labor  which  had 
been  done  in  an  earlier  age  in  like  manner  by  a  kindred  spirit  evokes 
in  the  imagination  an  apparition  of  the  return  of  the  dead  to  repeat  his 
old  work. 

Fourthly,  there  are  certain  familiar  psychological  experiences  which 
serve  to  suggest  and  to  support  the  theoi7  of  transmigration,  and  which 
are  themselves  in  return  explained  by  such  a  surmise.  Thinking  upon 
some  unwonted  subject,  often  a  dim  impression  arises  in  the  mind,  fastens 
upon  us,  and  we  canno^help  feeling,  that  somewhere,  long  ago,  we  have 
had  these  reflections  before.  Learning  a  fact,  meeting  a  face,  for  the  first 
time,  we  are  puzzled  with  an  obscure  assurance  that  it  is  not  the  first 
time.  Travelling  in  foreign  lands,  we  are  ever  and  anon  haunted  by  a 
sense  of  familiarity  with  the  views,  urging  us  to  conclude  that  surely  we 
have  more  than  once  trodden  those  fields  and  gaied  on  those  scenes; 
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and  from  hoary  mountain,  trickling  rill,  and  vesper  bell,  meanwhile, 
mystic  tones  of  strange  memorial  music  seem  to  sigh,  in  remembered 
accents,  through  the  soul's  pTaintive-^choing  halls, — 

***Twa8  aold  lang  ajne,  my  dear, 
TwM  Mild  lang  qrne.** 

Plato's  doctrine  of  reminiscence  here  finds  its  basis.  We  have  lived 
before,  perchance  many  times,  and  through  the  clouds  of  sense  and 
imagination  now  and  then  float  the  veiled  visions  of  things  that  were. 
Efforts  of  thought  reveal  the  half-efiaced  inscriptions  and  pictures  on 
the  tablets  of  memory.'  Snatches  of  dialogues  once  held  are  recalled, 
faint  recollections  of  old  friendships  return,  and  fragments  of  land- 
scapes beheld  and  deeds  performed  long  ago  pass  in  weird  procession 
before  the  mind's  half-opened  eye.  We  know  a  professional  gentleman 
of  unimpeachable  veracity,  of  distinguished  talents  and  attainments, 
who  is  a  firm  believer  in  his  own  existence  on  the  earth  previously  to  his 
present  life.  He  testifies  that  on  innumerable  occasions  he  has  experienced 
remembrances  of  events  and  recognitions  of  places,  accompanied  by  a 
flash  of  irresistible  conviction  that  he  had  known  them  in  a  former  state. 
Nearly  every  one  has  felt  instances  of  this,  more  or  less  numerous  and 
vivid.    The  doctrine  at  which  such  things  hint — that 

**  Not  in  entire  forgetfulneM, 
And  not  in  utter  nakednefls," 

but  trailing  vague  traces  and  enigmas  from  a  bygone  history,  **do  we 
come" — ^yields  the  secret  of  many  a  mood  and  dream,  the  spell  of  inex- 
plicable hours,  the  key  and  clew  to  baffling  labyrinths  of  mystery.  The 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  among  a  fanciful  people 
and  in  an  unscientific  age,  need  be  no  wonder  to  any  cultivated  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  marvels  of  experience  and  aware  that  every  one  may 
say,— 

**FaII  oft  my  feelings  make  me  ttart. 
Like  footi)rlnt8  on  some  desert  ahore^ 
As  if  the  chamberB  of  my  heart 
Had  heard  their  shadowy  step  before." 

Fifthly,  the  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  marvellously 
adapted  to  explain  the  seeming  chaos  of  moral  inequality,  ii^justice,  and 
manifold  evil  presented  in  the  world  of  human*  life.  No  other  conceiv- 
able view  so  admirably  accounts  for  the  heterogeneousness  of  our  present 
existence,  refutes  the  charge  of  a  groundless  favoritism  urged  against 
Providence,  and  completely  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  The  loss 
of  remembrance  between  the  states  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  theory ; 
because  such  a  loss  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  fresh  and  fair  pro- 
bation. Besides,  there  is  a  parallel  fact  of  deep  significance  in  our  un- 
questionable experience ; 

"  For  is  not  oarJlrU  pear  forgot  ? 
The  haunts  of  memory  echo  not** 

Once  admit  the  theory  to  be  true,  and  all  difiiculties  in  regard  to  moral 
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Justice  vanish.    If  a  man  be  bom  blind,  deaf,<  a  cripple,  a  slave,  an  idiot, 

it  is  because  in  a  previous  life  he  abased  his  privileges  and  heaped  on  his 

^^    ^«oul  a  load  of  guilt  which  he  is  now  expiating.    If  a  sudden  calamity  over* 


A/Uul 


/-w?, 


whelm  a  good  man  with  wnmerited  ruin  iiud  anguish,  it  is  the  penalty 
Q^  {/t^^^     of  some  crime  committed  in  a  state  of  responsible  being  beyond  the 
\  i^^^OP/'^^^'^^^^  ^^  ^^  present  memory.    Does  a  surprising  .pieoeof  good  fortune^ 
^V^JAv^U^     accrue  to  any  one, — splendid  riches,  a  commanding  position,  a  peerless 
^^^  friendship?    It  is  the  reward  of  virtuous  deeds  done  in  an  eai'lier  life. 

/  Every  flower  blighted  or  diseased,^-every  shrub  gnarled,  awry,  and 
^y^  blasted^^-every  brute  ugly  and  maimed,— every  man  deformed^  wretched, 

^uAJ^y      or  despised, — is  reaping  in  these  hard  conditions  of  being,  as  contrasted 
^J<Sy^>^,J     with  the  fate  of  the  favored  and  perfect  specimens  of  the  kind,  the  fruit 
0/i^^^^      of  sin  in  a  foregone  existence.      When  the  Hindu  looks  on  a  man 
j^fct^  beautiful,  learned,  noble,  fortunate,  and.  happy,  he  exclaims,  "  How  wise 

A    l/4jL%tf^  ^^^  good  must  this  man  have  been  in  his  former  lives!"    Jn  his  philo- 
^^'jr^jbJti^  '    Bophy,  or  religion,  the  proof  of  the  necessary  consequmces  of  virtue  and 
jZjiSid/^j^  vi<^  ^  deduced  from  the  metempsychosis,  every  particular  of  the  outward 
v^c^JZa^      man  being  a  result  of  some  corresponding  quality  of  his  soul,  and  every 
event  of  his  experience  depending  as  effect  cm  his  previous  merit  as 
cause.'^    Thus  the  principal  physical  and  moral  phenomena  of  life  are 
strikingly  explained ;  and,  as  we  gaae  around  the  world,  its  material  con- 
ditions and  spiritual  elements  combine  in  one  vast  scheme  of  unrivalled 
order,  and  the  total  experience  of  humanity  forms  a  magnificent  pic- 
ture of  perfect  poetic  justice.    We  may  easily  account  for  the  rise  and 
spread  of  a  theory  whose  sole  difficulty  is  a  lack  of  positive  proof,  but 
whose  applications  are  so  consistent  and  fascinating  alike  to  imagination 
and  to  conscience.    Hierocles  said, — and  distinguished  philosophers  both 
before  and  since  have  said, — "  Without  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 
it  is  not  possible  to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence." 

Finally,  this  doctrine^  having  been  suggested  by  the  various  foregoing 
considerations,  and  having  been  developed  into  a  practical  system  of 
conceptions  and  motives  by  certain  leading  thinkers,  was  adopted  by  the 
principal  philosophers  and  priesthoods  of  antiquity,  and  taught  to  the 
common  people  with  authority.  The  popular  beliefs  of  four  .thousand 
years  ago  depended  for  their  prevalence,  not  so  much  on  eogent  argu- 
ments or  intrinsic  probability,  as  upon  the  sanctions  thrown  around  them 
by  renowned  teachers,  priests,  and  mystagogues.  Now,  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls  was  inculcated  by  the  ancient  teachers,  not 
as  a  mere  hypothesis  resting  on  loose  surmises,  but  as  an  unquestionable 
fact  supported  by  the  experimental  knowledge  of  many  individuals  and 
by  infallible  revelation  from  God.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus 
abound  in  detailed  histories  of  transmigrations.  Kapila  is  said  to  have 
written  out  the  Vedas  from  his  remembrance  of  them  in  a  former  state 
of  being.    The  Vishnu  Purana  giv^s  some  very  entertaining  examples  of 
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the  retention  of  memory  through  several  suoceasive  lives.^^  Pythagoras 
pretended  to  recollect  his  adventures  in  previous  lives;  and  on  one 
oocasion,  as  we  read  in  Ovid,  going  into  the  temple  of  Juno,  he  recognised 
the  shield  he  had  wosn  as  Euphorbus  at  .the  siege  of  Troy.  Diogenes 
Laertins  also  relates  of  him,  that  one  day  meeting  a  man  who  was  cruelly 
beating  a  dog,  the  Samian  sage. instantly  detected  in  the  piteous  howls 
of  the  poor  beast  the  cries  of^a  dear  friend  of  his  long  since  deceased, 
and  earnestly  and  successfully  interceded  fbr  his  rescue.  In  the  life  of 
ApoUonius  of  Tyana  by  Philostratus,  numerous  extraordinary  instances 
are  idkd  of  his  recognitions  of  persons  he  had  known  in  preceding  lives. 
Such  examples  as  these  exactly  -met  the  weakest  point  in  the  metempsy- 
efaoeis  theory,  and  must  have  had  vast  influence  in  fostering  the  common 
fifldth.  Plotinus  said,  "Body  is  the  true  river  of  Lethe;  for  bouIb  plunged 
in  it  forget  all.''  Pierre  Leroux,  an  enthusiastic  living  defender  of  the 
idea  of  repeated  births,  attempts  to  reply  to  the  objection  drawn  from 
the  absence  of  memory;  but  his  reply  is  an  appeal  rather  to  authority 
and  fancy  than  to  reason,  and  leaves  the  doubts  unsolved."  His  sup- 
position is  that  in  each  spirit-life  we  remember  M  the  bygone  lives,  both 
spiritual  and  earthly,  but  in  each  earth-life  we  forget  all  that  has  gone 
before;  just  as,  here,  every  night  we  lose  in  sleep  all  memory  of  the  past, 
but  recover  it  each  day  again  as  we  awake.  Throughout  the  East  this 
general  doctrine  is  no  mere  superstition  of  the  masses  of  ignorant  people: 
it  is  the  main  principle  of  all  Hindu  metaphysics,  the  foundation  of  all 
their  philosophy,  and  inwrought  with  the  intellectual  texture  of  their 
inspired  books.  It  is  upheld  by  the  venerable  aijthority  of  ages,  by  an 
intense  general  conviction  of  it,  and  by  multitudes  of  subtle  conceits 
and  apparent  arguments.  It  was  also  impressed  upon  the  initiates  in 
the  old  Mysteries,  by  being  there  dramatically  shadowed  forth  through 
masks,  and  quaint  .symbolic  ceremonies  enacted  at  the  time  of  initiation.*' 
This,  then,  is  what  we  must  say  of  the  ancient  and  widely-spread  doc- 
trine of  transmigration:  As  a  suggestion  or  theoiy  naturally  arising  from 
empirical  observation  and  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  phenomena,  it  is 
plausible,  attractive,  and,  in  some  stages  of  knowledge^  not  only  easy  to 
be  believed,  but  hard  to  be  resisted.  As  an  ethical  scheme  clearing  up 
on  principles  of  poetic  justice  the  most  perplexed  and  awful  problems  in 
the  world,  it  throws  streams  of  light  through  the  abysses  of  evil,  gives 
dramatic  solution  to  many  a  puzzle,  and,  abstractly  considered,  charms  the 
understanding  and  the  conscience.  As  a  philosophical  dogma  answering 
to  some  strange,  vague  passages  in  human  nature  and  experience,  it 
echoes  with  dreamy  sweetness  through  the  deep  mystic  chambers  of  our 
being.  As  the  undisputed  creed  which  has  inspired  and  spell-bound 
hundreds  of  millions  of  our  race  for  perhaps  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
generations,  it  commands  deference  and  deserves  study.    But,  viewing 


H  Professor  WilKm*ii  tnuulatkm,  p.  US.  ^  De  I'HiuiuinlU,  lirro  r.  chap.  xliL 
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it  as  a  thesis  in  the  l:ght  of  to-day,  challenging  intelligent  scrutiny  and 
sober  ^belief,  we  scarcely  need  to  say  that,  based  on  shadows  and  on  arbi- 
trary interpretations  of  superficial  appearances,  built  of  reveries  and 
occult  experiences,  fortified  .by  unreliable  inferences,  destitute  of  any 
substantial  evidence,  it  is  unable  to  face  the  severity  of  science. 

A  real  investigation  of  its  validity  by  the  modem  methods  dissipates  it 
as  the  sun  scatters  fog.  First,  the  mutual  correspondences  between  men 
and  animals  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are — all  living  beings 
are— the  products  of  the  same  God  and  the  same  nature,  and  built  accord- 
ing to  one  plan.  They  thus  partake,  in  different  degrees  and  on  dififerent 
'  planes,  of  many  of  the  same  elements  and  characteristics.  Lucretius, 
with  his  usual  mixture  of  acuteness  and  sophistry,  objects  to  the  doc- 
trine that,  if  it  were  true,  when  the  soul  of  a  lion  passed  into  the  body 
of  a  stag,  or  the  soul  of  a  man  into  the  body  of  a  horse,  we  should  see  a 
stag  with  the  courage  of  a  lion,  a  horse  with  the  intelligence  of  a  man. 
But  of  course  the  manifestations  of  soul  depend  on  the  organs  of  mani- 
festation. Secondly,  the  singular  psychological  experiences  referred  to 
are  explicable^so  far  as  we  can  expect  with  our  present  limited  data  and 
powers  to  solve  the  dense  mysteries  of  the  soul — ^by  various  considera- 
tions not  involving  the  doctrine  in  question.  Herder  has  shown  this 
with  no  little  acumen  in  three  "Dialogues  on  the  Metempsychosis,'^ 
beautifully  translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge  in  his  "  Prose- Writers  of 
Germany."  The  sense  of  pre-existence — the  confused  idea  that  these 
occurrences  have  thus  happened  to  us  before— which  is  so  often  and 
strongly  felt,  is  explici^ble  partly  by  the  supposition  of  some  sudden  and 
obscure  mixture  of  associations,  some  discordant  stroke  on  the  keys  of 
recollection,  jumbling  together  echoes  of  bygone  scenes,  snatches  of  un- 
remembered  dreams,  and  other  hints  and  colors  in  a  weird  and  uncom- 
manded  manner.  The  phenomenon  is  accounted  for  still  more  decisivdy 
by  Dr.  Wigand's  theory  of  the  '*  Duality  of  the  Mind.''  The  mental  organs 
are  double,— one  on  each  side  of  the  brain.  They  usually  act  with  perfect 
simultaneity.  When  one  gets  a  slight  start  of  the  other,  as  the  thought 
reaches  the  slow  side  a  bewildered  sense  of  a  previous  apprehension  of 
it  arises  in  the  soul.  And  then,  the  fact  that  the  supposition  of  a  great 
system  of  acyusting  transmigrations  justifies  the  ways  of  Providence  is 
no  proof  that  the  supposition  is  a  true  one.  The  difficulty  is,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  objective  truth  of  the  assumption,  however  well  the 
theory  applies ;  and  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  may  as  well  be 
defended  on  the  ground  of  a  single  life  here  and  a  discriminaUng  retribu- 
tion hereafter,  as  on  the  ground  of  an  unlimited  series  of  earthly  births. 

The  doctrine  evidently  possesses  two  points  of  moral  truth  and  power, 
and,  if  not  tenable  as  strict  science,  is  yet  instructive  as  symbolic  poetry. 
First,  it  embodies,  in  concrete  shapes  the  most  vivid  and  unmistakable, 
the  fact  that  beastly  and  demoniac  qualities  of  character  lead  men  down 
towards  the  brutes  and  fiends.  Rage  makes  man  a  tiger;  low  cunning, 
a  fox;  coarseness  and  ferocity,  a  bear;  selfish  envy  and  malice,  a  deviL 
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On  the  contrary,  the  attainment  of  better  degrees  of  intellectual  and 
ethical  qualities  elevates  man  towai^ls  the  angelic  and  the  Div  ine.  There  are 
three  kindsof  lives,  corresponding  to  the  three  kinds  of  metempsychosis, — 
ascending,  circular,  descending:  the  aspiring  life  of  progress  in  wisdom 
and  goodness ;  the  monotonous  life  of  routine  in  mechanical  habits  and 
indifference;  the  deteriorating  life  of  abandonment  in  ignorance  and 
vice.  Timaeus  the  Locrian,  and  some  other  ancient  Pythagoreans,  gave 
the  whole  doctrine  a  purely  symbolic  meaning.  Secondly,  the  theory  of 
transmigrating  souls  typifies  the  truth  that,  however  it  may  fare  with  .^^^i*-^-.^ 
persons  now,  however  ill  their  fortunes  may  seem  to  accord  with  their  ^^^^h^^ 
deserts  here,  justice  reigns  irresistibly  in  the  universe,  and  sooner  or  later  ^-!—  *Jj» 
every  soul  shall  be  strictly  compensated  for  every  tittle  of  its  merits  in 
good  or  evil.    There  is  no  escaping  the  chain  of  acts  and  consequences. 

This  entire  scheme  of  thought  has  always  allured  the  Mystics  to  adopt 
it.  In  every  age,  ^m  Indian  Vyasa  to  Teutonic  Boehme,  we  find  them, 
contending  for  it.  Boehme  held  that  all  material  existence  was  com- 
posed by  K,ing  Satan  out  of  the  physical  substance  of  his  fallen  followers. 

The  conception  of  the  metempsychosis  is  strikingly  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  humor,  satire,  and  ethical  hortation;  and  literature  abounds 
with  such  applications  of  it.  In  Plutarch's  account  of  what  Thespesius 
saw  when  his  soul  was  ravished  away  into  hell  for  a  time,  we  are  told 
that  he  saw  the  soul  of  Nero  dreadfully  tortured,  transfixed  with  iron 
nails.  The  workmen  forged  it  into  the  form  of  a  viper;  when  a  voice  was 
heard  out  of  an  exceeding  light  ordering  it  to  be  transfigured  into  a 
milder  being ;  and  they  made  it  one  of  those  creatures  that  sing  and 
croak  in  the  sides  of  ponds  and  marshes.^^  When  Rosalind  finds  the 
verses  with  which  her  enamored  Orlando  had  hung  the  trees,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  was  never  so  berhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  on 
Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember."  One  of  the  earliest  popular  in- 
troductions of  this  Oriental  figment  to  the  English  public  was  by  Addison, 
whose  Will  Honeycomb  tells  an  amusing  story  of  his  friend,  Jack  Free- 
love, — how  that,  finding  his  mistress's  pet  monkey  alone  one  day^  he  wrote 
an  autobiography  of  his  monkeyship's  surprising  adventures  in  the  course 
of  his  many  transmigrations.  Leaving  this  precious  document  in  the 
monkey's  hands,  his  mistress  found  it  on  her  return,  and  was  vastly  be- 
wildered by  its  pathetic  and  laughable  contents.'^  The  fifth  number  of 
the  "Adventurer"  gives  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  "Transmigra- 
tions of  a  Flea."  There  is  also  a  poem  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Donne,  full 
of  strength  and  wit.  It  traces  a  soul  through  ten  or  twelve  births,  giving 
the  salient  points  of  its  history  in  each.  First,  the  soul  animates  the 
apple  our  hapless  mother  Eve  ate,  bringing  "death  into  the  world  and 
all  our  woe."  Then  it  appeared  successively  as  a  mandrake,  a  cock,  a 
herring,  a  whale, — 

**  Wlio  apoDtod  riven  up  m  If  be  meaDt 
To  Join  onr  wm  with  seM  abore  the  flrmament." 
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NeoEt,  as  a  mouse,  it  crept  up  an  elephant's  sinewy  proboscis  to  the  souVs 
bedchamber,  the  brain,  and,  gnawing  the  life-cords  there,  died,  crushed 
in  the  ruins  of  the  gigantic  beast  Afterwards  it  became  a  wolf,  a  dog, 
an  ape,  and  finally  a  woman,  where  the  quaint  tale  doses.  Fielding  is 
the  author  of  a  racy  literary  performance  called  "A  Journey  from  this 
World  to  the  Next."  The  Emperor  Julian  is  depicted  in  it,  recounting 
in  Elysium  the  adventures  he  had  passed  Uirough,  living  successively  in 
the  character  of  a  slave,  a  Jew,  a  general,  an  heir,  a  carpenter,  a  beau, 
a  monk,  a  fiddler,  a  wise  man,  a  king,  a  fool,  a  beggar,  a  prince,  a  states- 
man, a  soldier,  a  tailor,  an  alderman,  a  poet,  a  knight,  a  dancing-master, 
and  a  bishop.  Whoever  would  see  how  vividly,  with  what  an  honest  and 
vigorous  verisimilitude,  the  doctrine  can  be  embodied,  should  read  **The 
Modern  Pythagorean,"  by  Dr.  Macnish.  But  perhaps  the  most  humorous 
passage  of  this  sort  is  the  following  description  from  a  remai*kafale  writer 
of  the  present  day : — 

**  In  the  mean  while  all  the  shore  rang  with  the  trump  of  buU-frogs,  the 
sturdy  spirits  of  ancient  wine-bibbers  and  wassailers,  still  unrepentant, 
trying  to  sing  a  catch  in  their  Stygianlake;  who  would  fain  keep  up  the 
hilarious  rules  of  their  old  festal  tables,  though  their  voices  have  waxed 
hoarse  and  solemnly  grave,  mocking  at  mirth,  and  the  wine  has  lost  its 
flavor.  The  most  aldermanic,  with  his  chin  upon  a  heart-leaf,  which 
serves  for  a  napkin  to  his  drooling  chaps,  under  this  northern  shore 
quaffs  a  deep  draught  of  the  once-scorned  water,  and  passes  round  tiie 
cup  with  the  ejaculation  tM^^r-oonk,  tr-r-r-wnk!  and  straightway  comes  over 
the  water  from  some  distant  cove  the  same  password  repeated,  where  the 
next  in  seniority  and  girth  has  gulped  down  to  his  mark ;  and  when  this 
observance  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  shores,  then  qjaoulates  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  with  satisfaction,  tr-r^r-ixmU!  and  each  in  his  iurm,  down 
to  the  flabbiest-paunched,  repeats  the  same,  that  there  be  no  mistake; 
and  then  the  bowl  goes  round  again  and  again,  until  the  sun  disperses 
the  morning  mist,  and  only  the  patriarch  is  not  under  the  pond,  but 
vainly  bellowing  iroonk  from  time  to  time,  and  pausing  for  a  reply.'"* 

The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  which  was  the  priest's  threat 
against  sin,  was  the  poet's  interpretation  of  life.  The  former  gave  by  it 
a  terrible  emphasis  to  the  moral  law;  the  latter  imparted  by  it  an  un< 
equalled  tenderness  of  interest  to  the  contemplation  of  the  world.  To 
the  believer  in  it  hi  its  fullest  development,  the  mountains  piled  tower> 
ing  to  the  sky  and  the  plains  stretching  into  trackless  distiuioe  were  the 
conscious  dust  of  souls;  the  ocean,  heaving  in  tempest  or  sleeping  in 
moonlight,  was  a  sea  of  spirits,  every  drop  once  a  man.  Each  animated 
form  that  caught  his  attention  might  be  the  dwelling  of  some  ancestor, 
,or  of  some  once«cherished  companion  of  his  own.  Hence  the  Hindu's 
so  sensitive  kindness  towards  animals: — 

"Cnuh  iK»t  Um  Ibeble,  inofltesiTe  ironn : 
Thy  rfster't  spirit  wmn  that  hamble  form. 

U  Thoreao,  WaldMi,  or  lift  ia  the  Woods,  p.  UT. 
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Why  sboold  thy  cimd  hrow  nulte  yon  bird? 
In  blm  thy  brother's  pUintiye  aong  Is  heard. 
Let  not  thine  anger  on  thy  dog  deseend : 
That  fldthAil  animal  was  once  thy  friend.** 

There  is  a  strange  grandeur,  an  affecting  mystery,  in  the  view  of  the 
creation  from  the  stand-point  of  the  metempsychosis.  It  is  an  awful 
dream-palace  all  aswarm  with  falling  and  climbing  creatures  clothed  in 
ever-shifting  disguises.  The  races  and  changes  of  being  constitute  a 
boundless  masquerade  of  'souls,  whose  bodies  are  vizards  and  whose  for- 
tunes poetic  retribution.  The  motive  furnished  by  the.  doctrine  to  self- 
denial  and  toil  has  a  peerless  sublimity.  In  our  Western  world,  the  hope 
of  acquiring  large  possessions,  or  of  attaining  an  exalted  ofSce,  often 
stimulates  men  to  heroic  efforts  of  labor  and  endurance.  What,  then^ 
should  we  not  expect  from  the  application  to  the  imaginative  minds  of 
the  Eastern  world  of  a  motive  which,  transcending  all  set  limits,  offers 
unheard-of  prizes,  to  be  plucked  in  life  after  life,  and  at  the  end  utiveils, 
for  the  occupancy  of  the  patient  aspirant,  the  Throne  of  Immensity? 
No  wonder  that,  under  the  propulsion  of  a  motive  so  exhaustless,  a 
motive  not  remote  nor  abstract,  but  concrete,  and  organized  in  indis- 
soluble connection  with  the  visible  chain  of  eternal  causes  and  effects, — 
no  wonder  we  see  such  tremendous  exhibitions  of  superstition,  voluntary 
sufferings,  superhuman  deeds.  Here  is  the  secret  fountain  of  that  irre- 
sistible force  which  enables  the  devotee  to  measure  journeys  of  a  thousand 
miles  by  prostrations  of  his  body,  to  hold  up  his  arm  until  it  withers  and 
remains  immovably  erect  as  a  stick,  or  to  swing  himself  by  red-hot  hooks 
through  his  flesh.  The  poorest  wretch «of  a  soul  that  has  wandered  down 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  animate  existence  can  turn  his  resolute  and  long- 
ing gaze  up  the  resplendent  ranks  of  being,  and,  conscious  of  the  god- 
head's germ  within,  feel  that,  though  now  unspeakably  sunken,  he  shall 
one  day  spurn  every  vile  integument  and  vault  into  seats  of  heavenly 
dominion.  Crawling  as  an  almost  invisible  bug  in  a  heap  of  carrion,  he 
can  still  think  within  himself,  holding  fast  to  the  law  of  righteousness 
and  love,  "  This  is  the  infinite  ladder  of  redemption,  over  whose  rounds 
of  purity,  penance,  charity,  and  contemplation  I  may  ascend,  through 
births  innumerable,  till  I  reach  a  height  of  wisdom,  power,  and  bliss  that 
will  cast  into  utter  contempt  the  combined  glory  of  countless  millions 
of  worlds, — ay,  till  I  sit  enthroned  above  the  topmost  summit  of  the  uni- 
verse as  omnipotent  Buddha.''" 


17  Those  who  wish  to  pursne  the  sut^ect  ftirther  will  find  the  following  references  nsefhl :— Hardy, 
tt  Uanoal  of  Buddhism,**  ch.  Y.  TJpham,  **  History  of  Buddhism,**  eh.  iU.  Beaosobre,  **Histolre  da 
Hanfcb^isme*'*  line  vi.  ch.  ir.  Helmont,  **  De  Rerolotlone  Anlmanun.**  Bichter,  **  Das  Chrlstenthnm 
nod  die  KItesten  Religionen  des  Orients,**  sects.  54-S5.  Sinner,  **  EHai  snr  les  Bogmes  da  la  Metempsy- 
eboae  et  do  Pargatoire.**  Gonz,  **  Schlckaale  der  Seelenwandemngshypotheee  nnter  Terschiedenen 
TSDcem  nnd  in  Tersohledaien  J^aimJ'  Dubois,  ''People  of  India,'*  part  iU.ch.TiL  Werner,  **0om 
nentstlo  Psychologlca  contra  Metempsychoein." 
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CHAPTER    m. 

RESURRECTION  .OF   THE  FLESH. 

A  DOCTRINE  widely  prevalent  asserts  that,  at  the  termination  of  this 
probationary  epoch,  Christ  will  appear  with  an  army  of  angels  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  descend,  and  set  up  his  tribunal  on  the  earth.  The 
light  of  his  advancing  countenance  will  be  the  long-waited  Aurora  of 
the  Grave.  All  the  souls  of  men  will  be  summoned  from  their  tarrying- 
places,  whether  in  heaven,  or  hell,  or  purgatory,  or  the  sepulchre ;  the 
fleshly  tabernacles  they  formerly  inhabited  will  be  re-created,  a  strong 
necromancy  making  the  rooty  and  grave-floored  earth  give  up  its  dust 
of  ruined  humanity,  and  moulding  it  to  the  identical  shapes  it  formerly 
composed ;  each  soul  will  enter  its  familiar  old  house  in  company  with 
which  its  sins  were  once  committed ;  the  books  will  be  opened  and  Judg- 
ment will  be  passed ;  then  the  accepted  will  be  removed  to  heaven,  and 
the  r^'ected  to  hell,  both  to  remain  clothed  with  those  same  material 
bodies  forever, — the  former  in  celestial  bliss,  the  latter  in  infernal  torture. 

In  the  present  dissertation  we  propose  to  exhibit  the  sources,  trace  the 
developments,  explain  the  variations,  and  discuss  the  merits,  of  this 
doctrine. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  notion  of  a  bodily  restoration  which  occurs 
in  the  history  of  opinions  is  among  the  ancient  Hindus.  With  them  it 
appears  as  a  part  of  a  vast  conception,  embracing  the  whole  universe  in 
an  endless  series  of  total  growths,  decays,  and  exact  restorations.  In 
the  beginning  the  Supreme  Being  is  one  and  alone.  He  thinks  to  him- 
self, "  I  will  become  many."  Straightway  the  multiform  creation  germi- 
nates forth,  and  all  beings  live.  Then  for  an  inconceivable  period-^a 
length  of  time  commensurate  with  the  existence  of  Brahma,  the  Demi- 
urgus — the  successive  generations  flourish  and  sink.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  all  forms  of  matter,  all  creatures,  sages,  and  gods,  fall  back  into 
the  Universal  Source  whence  they  arose.  Again  the  Supreme  Being  is 
one  and  alone.  After  an  interval  the  same  causes  produce  the  same 
effects,  and  all  things  recur  exactly  as  they  were  before.^ 

We  find  this  theory  sung  by  some  of  the  Oriental  poets: — 

''Evay  eocternal  Ibnn  of  things,  and  every  ol^ect  which  dlttppear'd, 
Bemains  stored  up  in  the  storehouae  of  fate : 
When  the  system  of  the  bearens  returns  to  its  former  order, 
God,  the  All-Just,  will  bring  them  forth  from  the  Teil  of  mystery."* 

1  Wilson,  Lectures  on  the  Uinduf ,  pp.  63-60.  *  The  Dablstib,  vol.  UL  p.  100. 
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The  same  general  conceptioh,  in  a  modified  form,  was  held  by  the 
Stoics  of  later  Greece,  who  doubtless  borrowed  it  from  the  East,  and  who 
carried  it  out  in  greater  detail. '  "  God  is  an  artistic  fire,  out  of  which  the 
oosmopoeia  issues."  This  fire  proceeds  ih  a  certain  fixed  course,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  fixed  law,  passing  through  certain  intermediate  gradations 
and  established  periods,  until  it  ultimately  returns  into  itself  and  closes 
with  a  universal  conflagration.  It  is  to  thb  catastrophe  that  refei'ence  ia 
made  in  the  following  passage  of  Epictetus : — "  Some  sa^  that  when  Zeus 
is  left  alone  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration,  he  is  solitary,  and  bewails 
himself  that  he  has  no  company."'  The  Stoics  supposed  each  succeeding 
formation  to  be  perfectly  like  the  preceding.  Every  particular  that 
happens  now  has  happened  exactly  so  a  thousand  times  before,  and  will 
happen  a  thousand  times  again.  This  view  they  connected  with  ^tro- 
nomical  calculations,  making  the  burning  and  re*creating  of  the  world 
coincide  with  the  same  portion  of  the  stars  as  that  at  which  it  previously 
occurred.^  This  they  called  the  restoration  of  all  things.  The  idea  of 
these  enormous  revolving  identical  epochs — ^Day  of  Brahm,  Cycle  of  the 
Stoics,  or  Great  Year  of  Plato— is  a  physical  fatalism,  effecting  a  universal 
resurrection  of  the  past,  by  reproducing  it  over  and  over  forever. 

Humboldt  seems  more  than  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  thought.  "  In 
submitting,"  he  says,  **  physical  phenomena  and  historical  events  to  the 
exercise  of  the  reflective  faculty,  and  in  ascending  to  their  causes  by 
reasoning,  we  become  more  and  more  penetrated  by  that  ancient  belief, 
that  the  forces  inherent  in  matter,  and  those  regulating  the  moral  world, 
exert  their  action  under  the  presence  of  a  primordial  necessity  and 
according  to  movements  periodically  renewed."  The  wbe  man  of  old 
said,*  ''  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done,  and  there  is  no  new  thing 
uiider  the  sun."  The  conception  of  the  destinies  of  the  universe  as  a 
circle  returning  forever  into  itself  is  an  artifice  on  which  the  thinking 
mind  early  seizes,  to  evade  the  problem  that  is  too  mighty  for  its  feeble 
powers.  It  concludes  that  the  final  aim  of  Nature  is  but  the  infinite 
perfecting  of  her  material  in  infinite  transformations  ever  repeating  the 
same  old  series.  We  cannot  comprehend  and  master'  satisfactorily  the 
eternal  duration  of  one  visible  order,  the  incessant  rolling  on  of  races 
and  stars: — 

"  And  doCh  crwtion'i  tidn  towrer  flow, 
ITor  ebb  with  like  destruction  ?    World  on  world 
Are  they  forever  heaping  up,  and  still 
The  mighty  measnre  never,  never  ftiUf 

And  80,  when  the  contemplation  of  the  staggering  infinity  threatens  to 
crush  the  brain,  we  turn  away  and  find  relief  in  the  view  of  a  periodical 
revolution,  wherein  all  comes  to  an  end  from  time  to  time  and  takes  a 


•  Kplctetiis,  lib.  III.  cap,  13.    Ronntag,  De  PaUngeneaia  Stoioonun. 
4  Bitter's  Hist,  of  An.  Phil.,  lib.  si.  cap.  4. 
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frosh  start.  It  would  be  wiser  for  us  simply  to  resign  the  problem  as  too 
great.  For  the  conceptiou  to  which  we  have  recourse  is  evidently  a  men) 
conceit  of  imagination,  without  scientific  basis  or  philosophical  oon-t 
firmation. 

The  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  resting  on  a  wholly  dififoreni 
ground,  again  emerges  upon  our  attention  in  the  Zorosstrian  faith  of 
Persia.  The  good  Ormuzd  created  men  to  be  pure  and  happy  and  to 
pass  to  a  heavenly  immortality.  The  evil.Ahriman  insinuated  his  cor^ 
ruptions  among  them,  broke  their  primal  destiny^  and  brought  death 
upon  them,  dooming  their  material  frames  to  loathsome  dissolution,  their 
unclothed  spirits  to  a  painful  abode  in  hell.  Meanwhile,  .the  war  between 
the  Light'Ood  and  the  Gloom-Fiend  rages  fluotuatingly.  But  at  last  the 
Ooo4  One  shall  prevail,  and  the  Bad  One  sink  in  discomfiture,  and  all 
evil  deeds  be  neutralised,  and  the  benignant  arrangements  decreed  at 
first  be  restored.  Then  all  souk  shall  be  redeemed  from  hell  and  their 
bodies  be  rebuilt  from  their  scattered  atoms  and  clothed  upon  them 
again.*  This  resurrection  is  not  the  consequence  of  any  fixed  laws  or 
fate,  nor  is  it  an  arbitrary,  miracle.  It  is  simply  the  restoration  by  Omuud 
of  the  original  intention  which  Ahriman  had  temporarily  marred  and 
defeated.  This  is  the  great  bodily  resurrection,  as  it  is  still  understood 
and  looked. for  by  the  Farsees. 

The  whole  system  of  views  out  of  which  it  springs,  and  with  which  it 
is  interwrought,  is  a  fanciful  mythology,  based  on  gratuitous  assumptions, 
or  at  most  on  a  crude  glance  at  mere  appearances.  The  hypotheda  that 
the  creation  is  the  scene  of  a  drawn  battle  between  two  hostile  beings,  a 
Deity  and  a  Devil,  can  face  neither  the  scrutiny  of  science,  nor  the  test 
of  morals,  nor  the  -logic  of  reason ;  and  it  has  long  since  been  driven 
from  the  arena  of  earnest  thought.  On  this  theory  it  follows  that  death 
is  a  violent  curse  and  disoord,  maliciously  forced  in  afterwards  to  deforan 
and  spoil  the  beauty  and  melody  of  a  perfect  original  creation.  Now,  as 
Bretschneider  well  says,  ^  the  belief  that  death  is  an  evil,  a  punishment 
for  sin,  can  arise  only  in  a  dualistic  system."  .  It  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Infinite  Gk>d  would  deliberately  lay  a  plan  and  allow  it  to 
be  thwarted  and  ruined  by  a  demon.  And  it  is  unscientific  to  imagine 
that  death  is  an  accident,  or  an  after-result  foisted  into  the  system  of  the 
world.  Death — that  is,  a  succession  of  generations — b  surely  an  essential 
part  of  the  very  constitution  of  nature,  plainly  stamped  on  all  those 
"medals  of  the  creation"  which  bear  the  features  of  their  respective 
ages  and  which  are  laid  up  in  the  archives'  of  geological  epochs.  Suc- 
cessive growth  and  decay  is  a  central  part  of  God's  origimd  plan,  as 
appears  from  the  veiy  structure  of  living  bodies  and  the  whole  order  of 
the  globe.  Death,  therefore,  which  furthermore  actually  reigitfed  on  earth 
unknown  ages  before  the  existence  of  man,  could  not  have  been  a  for- 


'Fruer,  Hiatoiy  oC  Pinlii,  dnp.  It.  Bmt,  SgFmbolik  mui  UjlSbtA<o^  IUlit.ftlMch.  U. 
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tuitout  altex^lap  of  human  sin.  And  so  the  foregoing  theory  of  a  general 
resurrttction  as  the  restoration  of  Grod's  broken  plan  to  its  eompietenesB 
falls  to  the  ground* 

The  Jews^  in  the  coarse  of  their  frequent  and  longKM>ntinued  inter- 
oourse  with  the  Persians,  did  not  fail  to  be  much  .impressed  with  the 
vivid  melodramatic  outlines  of  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection. They  finally  adopted  it  themselves,  and  joined  it,  with  such 
modifications  as  it  naturally  underwent  from  the  union,  with  the  great 
dogmas  of  their  own  laith.  A  few  faint  references  to  it  are  found  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Some  explicit  declarations  and  boasts  of  jt  are  in  the 
Apocrypha.  In  the  Targums,  the  Talmud,  and  the  associated  sources, 
abundant  statements  of  it  in  copious  forms  are  preserved.  The  Jews 
rested  their  doctf  ine  of  the  resurrection  on  the  same  general  ground  as 
the  Persians  did,  from  whom  they  borrowed  it.  Man  was  meant  to  be 
immortal,  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven ;  but  Satan  seduced  him  to  sin, 
and  thus  wrested  from  him  his  privilege  of  immortality,  made  him  die 
and  descend  into  a  dark  nether-realm  which  was  to  be  filled  with  the 
disembodied  souls  of  his  descendants.  The  resurrection  was  to  annul 
all  this  and  restore  men  to  their  original  footing. 

We  need  not  labor  any  disproof  of  the  truth  or  authority  of  this  doc- 
trine as  the  Pharisees  held  it,  because,  admitting-  that  they  had  the 
record  of  a  revelation  from  God,  this  doctrine  was  not  a  part  of  it.  It  is 
only  to  be  found  in  their  canonic  scriptures  by  way  of  vague  and  hasty 
allusion,  and  is  historically  traceable  to  its  derivation  from  the  pagan 
oracles  of  Persia.  Of  course  it.  is  possible  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  as  the  Hebrews  held  it,  was  developed  by  themselves,  from 
imaginative  contemplations  on  the  phenomena. of  burials  and  graves; 
spectres  seen  in  dreams;  conceptions  of  the  dead  as  shadowy  shapes  in 
the  under-world;  ideas  of  God  as  the  deliverer  of  living  men  from  the 
open  gates  of  the  under-world  when  they  experienced  narrow  escapes 
from  destruction ;  vast  and  fanatical  national  hopeSk  Before  advancing 
another  step,  it  is  necessary  only  to  .premise  that  some  of  the  Jews  appear 
to  have  expected  that  the  souls  on  rising  from  the  under-world  would  be 
clothed  with  new,  spiritualized,  incorruptible  bodies,  others  plainly  ex- 
pected that  the  identical  bodies  they  formerly  wore  would  be  literally 
restored. 

Now,  when  Christianity,  after  the  death  of  its  Founder,  arose  and 
spread,  it  was  in  the  guise  of  a  new  and  progressive  Jewish  sect.  Its 
apostles  and  its  converts  for  the  first  hundred  years  were  Christian  Jews. 
Christianity  ran  its  career  through  the  apostolic  age  virtually  as  a  more 
liberal  Jewish  sect*  Most  natural  was  it,  then,  that  in&nt  Christianity 
should  retain  all  the  salient  dogmas  of  Judaism,  except  those  of  exclu- 
sive nationality  and  bigoted  formalism  ''n  the  throwing  off  of  which  the 
mission  of  Christianity  partly  consisted.  Among  these  Jewish  dogmas 
retained  by  early,  Christianity  was  that  of  the  bodily  resurrection.  In 
the  New  Testament  itself  there  are  seeming  references  to  this  doctrine. 
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We  shall  soon  recur  to  these.  The  phrase  "  resurrection  of  the  body" 
does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures.  Neither  is  it  found  in  any  public  creed 
whatever  among  Christians  until  the  fourth  century.'  But  these  ad- 
missions by  no  means  prove  that  the  doctrine  was  not  believed  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Christianity.  The  fact  is,  it  was  the  same  with  this  doo- 
tripe  as  with  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades :  it  was 
not  for  a  long  time  called  in  question  at  all.  It  was  not  defined,  discri- 
mina,ted,  lifted  up  on  the  symbols  of  the  Church,  because  that  was  not 
called  for.  As  soon  as  the  doctrine  came  into  dispute,  it  was  vehemently 
and  all  but  unanimously  affirmed,  and  found  an  emphatic  place  in  every 
creed.  Whenever  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection  has  been  denied, 
that  denial  has  been  instantly  stigmatized  as  heresy  and  schism,  even 
from  the  days  of  "  Hymen eus  and  Fhiletas,  who  concerning  the  truth 
erred,  saying  that  the  resurrection  was  past  already."  The  uniform 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church  has  always  been  that  in  the 
last  day  the  identical  fleshly  bodies  formerly  inhabited  by  men  shall  be 
raised  from  the  earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  given  to  them  again  to  be  ever- 
lastingly assumed.  The  scattered  exceptions  to  the  believers  in  this 
doctrine  have  been  few,  and  have  ever  been  styled  heretics  by  their 
contemporaries. 

Any  one  who  will  glance  over  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  will  find  the  foregoing  statements  amply  confirmed.^ 
Justin  Martyr  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  resurrection,  a  fragment  of  which 
is  still  extant.  Athenagoras  has  left  us  an  extremely  elaborate  and  able 
discussion  of  the  whole  doctrine,  in  a  separate  work.  TertuUian  is 
author  of  a  famous  book  on  the  subject,  entitled  **  Concerning  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Flesh,''  in  which  he  says,  "  The  teeth  are  providentially 
made  eternal  to  serve  as  the  seeds  of  the  resurrection."  Chrysostom 
has  written  fully  upon  it  in  two  of  his  eloquent  homilies.  All  these,  in 
conipany  indeed  with  the  common  body  of  their  contemporaries,  unequi- 
vocally teach  a  carnal  resurrection  with  the  grossest  details.  Augustine 
says,  "  Every  man's  body,  howsoever  dispersed  here,  shall  be  restored  per- 
fect in  the  resurrection.  Every  body  shall  be  complete  in  quantity  and 
quality.  As  many  hairs  as  have  been  shaved  off,  or  nails  cut,  shall  not 
return  in  such  enormous  quantities  to  deform  •their  original  places ;  but 
neither  shall  they  perish :  they  shall  return  into  the  body  into  that  sub- 
stance from  which  they  grew."'  As  if  that  would  not  cause  any  deformity  !• 
Some  of  the  later  Origenists  held  that  the  resurrection-bodies  would  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  ball, — the  mere  heads  of  cherubs  !'* 

In  the  seventh  century  Mohammed  flourished.  His  doctrinal  system, 
it  is  well  known,  was  drawn  indiscriminately  from  many  sources,  and 

*  Dr.  Sykes,  Tnquirj  wlira  the  Article  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  or  Flesh  wm  first  intio> 
uuc(hI  intu  the  Public  Crveds. 

7  Moshoim.  De  neenrrcctlone  Mortnorum.  ■  De  Or.  Dei,  lib.  xzii.  cap.  19,  90. 

•  Soo  the  rtrange  dpoculatlotis  of  Opitz  in  his  work  "De  Statari et  .Stale  Rcsargentium.** 
■^  Rcdepenoing,  0rigeiie8,b.  iL  s.  4r^. 
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mixed  with  additions  and  colors  of  his  own.  Finding  the  dogma  of  a 
general  bodily  resurrection  already  prevailing  among  the  Parsees,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Christians,  and  perceiving,  too,  how  well  adapted  for  pur- 
poses of  vivid  representation  and  practical  effect  it  was,— or  perhaps 
believing  it  himself, — the  Arabian  prophet  ingrafted  this  article  into  the 
creed  of  his  followers.  It  has  ever  been  with  them,  and  is  still,  a  fore- 
most and  controlling  article  of  faith, — an  article  for  the  most  part  held 
in  its  literal  sense,  although  there  is  a  powerful  sect  which  spiritualizes 
the  whole  conception,  turning  all  its  details  into  allegories  and  images. 
But  this  view  is  not  the  original  nor  the  orthodox  view. 

The  subject  of  the  resurrection  was  a  prominent  theme  in  the  theolpgy 
of  the  Middle  Age.  Only  here  and  there  a  dissenting  voice  was  raised 
against  the  doctrine  in  its  strict  physical  form.  The  great  body  of  the 
Scholastics  stood  stanchly  by  it.  In  defence  and  support  of  the  Church- 
thesis  they  brought  all  the  quirks  and  quiddities  of  their  subtle  dia- 
lectics. As  we  take  down  their  ponderous  tomes  from  their  neglected 
shelves,  and  turn  over  the  dusty,  faded  old  leaves,  we  find  chapter  after 
chapter  in  many  a  formidable  folio  occupied  with  grave  discussions,  carried 
on  in  acute  logical  terminology,  of  questions  like  these; — **  Will  the  resur- 
rection be  natural  or  miraculous  ?"  "  Will  each  one's  hairs  and  nails  all 
be  restored  to  him  in  the  resurrection  ?"  "  When  bodies  are  raised,  will 
each  soul  spontaneously  know  its  own  and  enter  it?  or  will  the  power 
of  God  distribute  them  as  they  belong  ?*'  "  Will  the  deformities  and 
dears  of  our  present  bodies  be  retained  in  the  resurrection  ?"  "  Will  all 
rise  of  the  same  age  ?"  "  Will  all  have  one  size  and,  one  sex  ?""  And  so 
on  with  hundreds  of  kindred  questions.  For  instance,  Thomas  Aquinas 
contended  '*  that  no  other  substance  would  rise  from  the  grave  except 
(hat  which  belonged  to  the  individual  in  the  moment  of  death.""  What 
dire  prospects  thi^  proposition  must  cor\jure  up  before  many  minds  I  If 
one  chance  to  grow  prodigiously  obese  before  death,  he  must  lug  that 
enormous  corporeity  wearily  about  forever;  but  if  he  happen  to  die 
when  wasted,  he  must  then  flit  through  eternity  as  thin  as  a  lath.  Those 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  amputated  of  legs  or  arms  must 
appear  on  the  resurrection-stage  withtnit  those  very  convenient  ap- 
pendages. There  will  still  be  need  of  hospitals  for  the  battered  veterans 
of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  mutilated  heroes,  pensioned  relics  of  deck 
and  field.    Then  in  the  resurrection  the  renowned 

**  Mynheer  von  Clam, 
Richest  merchant  in  Rotterdam," 

will  again  have  occasion  for  the  services  of  the  "  patent  cork-leg  manu- 
facturer," though  it  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  he  will  accept  another 
unrestrainable  one  like  that  which  led  him  so  fearful  a  race  through  the 
poet's  verses. 

u  Snmma  nieolon^n,  Thomn  Aqntnatis,  tcrtia  pars,  Supplemcntum,  Quseitlonos  70-87. 
tt  Hagenboch,  Dosmengeeehlchte,  lect  204. 
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The  Manichseans  denied  a  bodily  resurrection.  In  this  all  the  sect* 
theologically  allied  to  them,  who  have  appeared  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
— for  instance,  the  Cathari, — ^have  agreed.  There  have  also  been  &  few 
individual  Christian  teachers  in  every  century  who  have  assailed  the 
doctrine.  But,  as  already  declared,  it  has  uniformly  been  the  firm  doo- 
trine  of  the  Church  and  of  all  who  acknowledged  her  authority.  The 
old  dogma  still  remains  in  the  creeds  of  the  recognised  Churches,  Papal, 
Greek,  and  Protestant.  It  has  been  terribly  shattered  by  the  attacks  of 
reason  and  of  progressive  science.  It  lingers  in  the  minds  of  most  people 
only  as  a  dead  letter.  But  all  the  earnest  conservative  theologians  yet 
cling  to  it  in  its  unmitigated  grossness,  with  unrelaxing  severity.  We 
hear  it  in  practical  discourses  from  thp  pulpit,  and  read  it  in  doctrinal 
treatises,  as  offensively  proclaimed  now  as  ever.  Indeed,  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  compact  system  of  the  ruling  theology,  and  cannot  be  taken 
out  without  loosening  the  whole  dogmatic  fabric  into  fragments.  Thus 
writes  to-day  a  distinguished  American  divine,  Br.  Spring : — "  Whether 
buried  in  the  earth,  or  floating  in  the  sea,  or  consumed  by  the  flames,  or 
enriching  the  battle-field,  or  evaporate  in  the  atmosphere, — all,  from  Adam 
to  the  latest-born,  shall  wend  their  way  to  the  great  arena  of  the  judg> 
ment.  Every  perished  bone  and  every  secret  particle  of  dust  shall  obey 
the  summons  and  come  forth.  If  one  could  then  look  upon  the  earth, 
he  would  see  it  as  one  mighty  excavated  globe,  and  wonder  how  such 
countless  generations  could  have  found  a  dwelling  beneath  its  surface."" 
This  is  the  way  the  recognised  authorities  in  theology  still  talk.  To 
venture  any  other  opinion  is  a  heresy  all  over  Christendom  at  this  hour. 

We  will  next  bring  forward  and  criticize  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  doctrine  before  us.  It  is  contended  that  the  doctrine  is  demonstrated 
in  the  example  of  Christ's  own  resurrection.  "  The  resurrection  of  the 
flesh  was  formerly  regarded  as  incredible,"  says  Augustine ;  "  but  now  we 
see  the  whole  world  believing  that  Christ's  earthly  body  was  borne  into 
heaven."'^  It  is  the  faith  of  the  Church  that  "Christ  rose  into  heaven 
with  his  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  wears  it  there  now,  and  will  forever." 
"  Had  he  been  there  in  body  before,  it  would  have  been  no  such  wonder 
that  he  should  have  returned  with  it ;  but  that  the  flesh  of  our  flesh  and 
bone  of  our  bone  should  be  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God  is  worthy 
of  the  greatest  admiration. "^^  That  is  to  say,  Christ  was  from  eternity 
God,  the  Infinite  Spirit,  in  heaven;  he  came  to  earth  and  lived  in  a 
human  body ;  on  returning  to  heaven,  instead  of  resuming  his  proper 
form,  he  bears  with  him,  and  will  eternally  retain,  the  body  of  flesh  he 
had  worn  on  earth !  Paul  says,  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."  The  Church,  hastily  following  the  senses,  led  by  a 
carnal,  illogical  philosophy,  has  deeply  misinterpreted  and  violently 
abused  the  significance  of  Christ's  ascension.    The  drama  of  his  resur- 


M  The  Glory  of  Chriat,  vol.  U.  p.  237.  MDear.Dd,  lib.  xxiL  cap.  S. 

u  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  12th  ecL,  pp.  272-*i7&. 
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rection,  with  all  its  connected  parts,  was  not  meant  throughout  aa  a  strict 
representation  of  our  destiny.  It  was  a  seal  upon  his  commission  and 
teachings,  not  an  exemplification  of  what  should  happen  to  others.  It 
was  outwardly  a  miracle,  not  a  type,' — ^an  exceptional  instance  of  supers 
natural  power,  not  a  significant  exhibition  of  the  regular  course  of  things. 
The  same  logic  which  says,  "  Christ  rose  and  ascended  with  his  fleshly 
body:  therefore  we  shall,"  must  also  say, "  Christ  rose  visibly  on  the  third 
day:  therefore  we  shall."  Christ's  resurrection  was  a  miracle;  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  reason  from  it  to  ourselves.  The  common  conception 
of  a  miracle  is  that  it  is  the  suspension,  not  the  manifestation,  of  ordi- 
nary laws.  We  have  just  as  much  logical  right  to  say  that  the  physical 
appearance  in  Christ's  resurrection  was  merely  an  €tccommodation  to  the 
senses  of  the  witnesses,  and  that  on  his  ascension  the  body  was  annihilated, 
and  Only  his  soul  entered  heaven,  as  we  have  to  surmise  that  the  theory 
embodied  in  the  common  belief  is  true.  The  record  is  according  to  mere 
sensible  appearances.  The  reality  is  beyond  our  knowledge.  The  record 
gives  no  explanation.  It  is  wiser  in  this  dilemma  to  follow  the  light  of 
reason  than  to  follow  the  blind  spirit  of  tradition.  The  point  in  our 
reasoning  is  this.  If  Christ,  on  rising  from  the  world  of  the  dead,  assumed 
again  his  former  body,  he  assumed  it  by  a  miracle,  and  for  some  special 
purx)ose  of  revealing  himself  to  his  disciples  and  of  finishing  his  earthly 
work ;  and  it  does  not  follow  either  that  he  bore  that  body  into  heaven, 
or  that  any  others  will  ever,  even  temporarily,  reaasuine  ihdr  cast-off 
forms. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  do  not  in  a  single  passage  teach  the  popular 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Every  text  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment finds  its  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  without  implying  that 
dogma  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  undeniably  implied  throughout  the 
Kew  Testament  that  the  soul  does  not  perish  with  the  body.  It  also 
appears,  in  the  next  place,  from  numerous  explicit  passages,  that  the 
Kew  Testament  authors,  in  common  with  their  countrymen,  supposed 
the  souls  of  the  departed  to  be  gathered  and  tarrying  in  what  the  Church 
calls  the  intermediate  state, — the  obscure  under-world.  In  this  subterra* 
nean  realm  they  were  imagined  to  be  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
to  release  them.  Now,  we  submit  that  every  requirement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  as  it  is  stated  or  hinted  in  the  New  Testament  is  fully 
met  by  the  simple  ascension  of  this  congregation  of  souls  from  the  vaulta 
of  Sheol  to  the  light  of  the  upper  earth,  there  to  be  judged,  and  then 
some  to  be  sent  up  to  heaven,  some  sent  back  to  their  prison.  For,  let 
it  be  carefully  observed,  there  is  not  one  text  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
before  stated,  which  speaks  of  the  xesurrection  of  the  "body"  or  of  the 
"flesh."  The  expression  is  simply  the  resurrection  of  "the  dead,"  or 
of  "them  that  slept."  If  by  "the  dead"  was  meant  'Hhe  bodies,"  why 
are  we  not  told  so?  Locke,  in  the  Third  Letter  of  his  controversy  with 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  on  this  subject,  very  pointedly  shows  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  "All  that  are  in  their 
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graves  shall  hear  my  voice  and  shall  come  forth."  Nothing  can  come 
out  of  the  grave  except  what  is  in  it.  And  there  are  no  souls  in  the 
grave:  they  are  in  the  separate  state.  And  there  are  no  bodies  in 
millions  of  graves :  they  long  ago,  even  to  the  last  grain  of  dust,  entered 
into  the  circulations  of  the  material  system.  "Coming  forth  from  their 
graves  unto  the  resurrection"  either  denotes  the  rising  of  souls  from  the 
linder-world,  or  else  its  meaning  is  something  incredible.  At  all  events^ 
nothing  is  said  about  any  resurrection  of  the  body:  that  is  a  matter  of 
arbitrary  inference.  The  angels  are  not  thought  to  have  material  bodies ; 
and  Christ  declares,  "  In  the  resurrection  ye  shall  neither  marry  nor  be 
given  in  marriage,  but  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  heaven."  It  seems  clear 
to  us  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also  looked  for  no 
restoration  of  the  fleshly  body ;  for  he  not  only  studiously  omits  even  the 
faintest  allusion  to  any  such  notion,  but  positively  describes  "  the  tpirUs 
of  just  men  made  perfect  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  with  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  with  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
born." The  Jews  and  early  Christians  who  believed  in  a  bodily  resurrec- 
tion did  not  suppose  the  departed  could  enter  heaven  until  after  that 
great  consummation. 

The  most  cogent  proof  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  teach  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body  that  is  buried  in  the  grave  is  furnished  by 
the  celebrated  passage  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  apostle's 
premises,  reasoning,  and  conclusion  are  as  follows: — "Christ  is  risen  from 
the  dead,  become  the  fiist-ii*uits  of  them  that  slept."  That  is  to  say,  all 
who  have  died,  except  Christ,  are  still  tarrying  in  the  great  receptacle  of 
souls  under  the  earth.  As  the  first-fruits  go  before  the  harvest,  so  the 
solitary  risen  Christ  is  the  forerunner  to  the  general  resurrection  to 
follow.  "But  some  one  will  say.  How  are  the  dead  raised  up?  and 
with  what  body  do  they  come?"  Mark  the  apostle's  reply,  and  it  will 
appear  inexplicable  how  any  one  can  consider  him  as  arguing  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  identical  body  that  was  laid  in  the  grave,  particle  for 
particle.  "Thou  fool!  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that 
body  that  shall  be,  but  naked  grain,  and  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath 
pleased  him."  "There  are  celestial  bodies,  and  terrestrial  bodies;" 
"there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body;"  "the  first  man 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven ;"  "flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  "we  shall  all  be  changed," 
and  "bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy."  The  analogy  which  has  been  so  strangely  perverted  by  most 
commentators  is  used  by  Paul  thus.  The  germ  which  was  to  spring  up 
to  a  new  life,  clothed  with  a  new  body,  was  not  any  part  of  the  fleshly 
body  buried  in  the  grave,  but  was  the  soul  iUe(f,  once  contained  in  the  old 
body,  but  released  from  its  hull  in  the  grave  and  preserved  in  the  under- 
world until  Christ  shall  call  it  forth  to  be  invested  with  a  "glorious," 
"powerful,"  "spiritual,"  "incorruptible"  body.  When  a  grain  of  wheat 
is  sown,  that  is  not  the  body  that  shall  be ;  but  the  mysterious  principle 
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of  life,  latent  in  the  germ  of  the  seed,  springs  up  and  puts  on  its  body 
fashioned  appropriately  for  it.  So,  according  to  Paul's  conception,  when 
a  man  is  buried,  the  material  corpse  is  not  the  resurrection  body  that 
shall  be;  but  the  living  soul  which  occupied  it  is  the  germ  that  shall  put 
on  a  new  body  of  immortality  when  the  spring-tide  of  Christ's  coming 
draws  the  buried  treasures  of  Hades  up  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

A  species  of  proof  which  has  been  much  used  by  the  advocates  of  the 
dogma  of  a  bodily  resurrection  is  the  argument  from  analogy.  The  inti- 
mate connection  of  human  feeling  and  fancy  with  the  changing  phe- 
nomena of  Nature's  seasons  would  naturally  suggest  to  a  pensive  mind 
the  idea,  Why,  since  she  has  her  annual  resurrection,  may  not  humanity 
some  time  have  one?  And  what  first  arose  as  a  poetic  conceit  or  stray 
thought,  and  was  expressed  in  glowing  metaphors,  might  by  an  easy 
process  pass  abroad  and  harden  into  a  prosaic  proposition  or  dogmatic 
formula. 

"O  eoul  of  the  spring-time,  now  let  iu  behold 
The  atone  from  the  mouth  of  the  eepalchre  rolled. 
And  Natare  rise  up  from  her  death's  damp  mould ; 
Let  our  fiiith,  which  in  darkness  and  coldness  has  lain, 
RevlTo  with  the  warmth  and  the  brightness  Again, 
And  in  blooming  of  flower  and  budding  of  tree 
The  symbols  and  types  of  our  destiny  see." 

Standing  by  the  graves  of  our  loved  and  lost  ones,  our  inmost  souls 
yearn  over  the  very  dust  in  which  their  hallowed  forms  repose.  We  feel 
that  they  must  come  back,  we  must  be  restored  to  each  other  as  we  were 
before.  Listening  to  the  returned  birds  whose  warble  fills  the  woods 
once  more,  gazing  around  on  the  verdant  and  flowery  forms  of  renewed 
life  that  clothe  the  landscape  over  again,  we  eagerly  snatch  at  every 
apparent  emblem  or  prophetic  analogy  that  answers  to  our  fond  imagina- 
tion and  desiring  dream.  Sentiment  and  fancy,  especially  when  stimu- 
lated by  love  and  grief,  and  roving  in  the  realms  of  reverie,  free  from  the 
cold  guidance  and  sharp  check  of  literal  fact  and  severe  logic,  are  poor 
analysts,  and  then  we  easily  confuse  things  distinct  and  wander  to  con- 
clusions philosophy  will  not  warrant.  Before  building  a  dogmatic  doc- 
trine on  analogies,  we  must  study  those  analogies  with  careful  discrimina* 
tion, — must  see  what  they  really  are,  and  to  what  they  really  lead. 
There  is  often  an  immense  difference  between  the  first  appearance  to  a 
hasty  observer  and  the  final  reality  to  a  profound  student.  Let  us,  then, 
scrutinize  a  little  more  closely  those  seeming  analogies  which,  to  borrow 
a  happy  expression  from  FlUgge,  have  made  "Resurrection  a  younger 
sister  of  Immortality." 

Nature,  the  old,  eternal  snake,  comes  out  afresh  every  year  in  a  new 
shining  skin.  What  then  ?  Of  course  this  emblem  is  no  proof  of  any 
doctrine  concerning  the  fate  of  man.  But,  waiving  that,  what  would  the 
legitimate  correspondence  to  it  be  for  man?  Why,  that  humanity  should 
exhibit  the  fresh  specimens  of  her  living  handiwork  in  every  new  genera- 
tion.    And  that  is  done.    Nature  does  not  reproduce  before  us  each 
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spring  the  very  flowers  that  perished  the  previous  winter:  she  makes 
new  ones  like  them.  It  is  not  a  resurrection  of  the  old:  it  is  a  growth 
of  the  new.  The  passage  o{  the  worm  from  its  slug  to  its  chrysalis  state 
is  surely  no  symbol  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  but  rather  of  a  bodily 
emancipation,  not  resuming  a  deserted  dead  body,  but  assuming  a  new 
live  one.  Does  the  butterfly  ever  come  back  to  put  on  the  exuviie  that 
have  perished  in  the  ground?  The  law  of  all  life  is  progress,  not  return, 
— ascent  through  future  developments,  not  descent  through  'the  stages 
already  traversed. 

**  Tho  herb  Is  bom  anew  out  of  a  seed, 
Not  raised  out  of  a  bony  skeleton. 
What  tree  Is  man  the  seed  of!    Of  a  aoul." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  after  others,  argues  for  the  restoration  of  man's 
body  from  the  grave,  from  the  fancied  analogy  of  the  palingenesis  or 
resurrection  of  vegetables  which  the  magicians  of  the  antique  East  and 
the  mystic  chemists  of  the  Middle  Age  boasted  of  effecting.  He  having 
asserted  in  his  *' Religion  of  a  Physician"  that  "experience  can  from  the 
ashes  of  a  plant  revive  the  plant,  and  from  its  cinders  recall  it  into  its 
stalk  and  leaves  again,"  Dr.  Henry  Power  wrote  beseeching  "an  experi- 
mental eviction  of  so  ■  high  and  noble  a  piece  of  chymistry,  the  reindi- 
viduality  of  an  incinerated  plant."  We  are  not  informed  that  Sir  Thomas 
ever  granted  him  the  sight  Of  this  beautiful  error,  this  exquisite  super- 
stition,, which  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  crystallizations  of  certain  salts 
in  arborescent  forms  which  suddenly  surprised  the  early  alchemists  in 
some  of  their  experiments,  we  have  the  following  account  in  Disraeli's 
"Curiosities  of  Literature:" — "The  semina  of  resurrection  are  concealed 
in  extinct  bodies,  as  in  the  blood  of  man.  The  ashes  of  roses  will  again 
revive  into  roses,  though  smaller  and  paler  than  if  they  had  been  planted 
unsubstantial  and  unodoriferous,  they  are  not  roses  which  grew  on  rose- 
trees,  but  their  delicate  apparitions ;  and,  like  apparitions,  they  are  seen 
but  for  a  moment.  This  magical  phoenix  lies  thus  concealed  in  its  cold 
ashes  till  the  presence  of  a  certain  chemical  heat  produces  its  resurrec- 
tion." Any  refutation  of  this  now  would  be  considered  childish.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  while  recurrent  spring,  bringing  in  the  great  Easter  of 
the  year,  typifies  to  us  indeed  abundantly  the  development  of  new  life^ 
the  growth  of  new  bodies  out  of  the  old  and  decayed,  but  nowhere  hints 
at  the  gathering  up  and  wearing  again  of  the  dusty  sloughs  and  rotted 
foliage  of  the  past,  let  men  cease  to  talk  of  there  being  any  natural 
analogies  to  the  ecclesiastical  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 
The  teaching  of  nature  finds  a  truer  utterance  in  the  words  of  JEscby- 
lus: — "There  is  no  resurrection  for  him  who  is  once  dead."** 

The  next  argument  is  that  based  on  considerations  of  reason  and  of 
ethics.  The  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
have    often   disingenuously  evaded  the  burden  of  proof  thrown  upon 
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them  by  retreating  beneatl^  loud  assertions  of  Ood^s  power.  From  the 
earliest  dawn  of  the  hypothesis  to  the  present  time,  every  perplexity 
arising  from  it,  every  objection  brought  against  it,  every  absurdity  shown 
to  be  involved  in  it,  has  been  met  and  confidently  rebutted  with  declara- 
tions of  God's  abundant  power  to  effect  a  physical  resurrection,  or  to  do 
any  thing  else  he  pleases,  however  impossible  it  may  appear  to  us.  Now, 
it  is  true  the  power  of  God  is  competent  to  innumerable  things  utterly 
beyond  our  skill,  knowledge,  or  conception.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
province  within  which  our  reason  can  judge  of  probabilities,  and  can, 
if  not  absolutely  grasp  infallible  truth,  at  least  reach  satisfactory  convic- 
tions. God  is  able  to  restore  the  vast  coal-deposits  of  the  earth,  and  the 
ashes  of  all  the  fuel  ever  burned,  to  their  original  condition  when  they 
covered  the  world  with  dense  forests  of  ferns ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  he  will  do  it.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  the  popular  theory  of  the 
resurrection  is  not  a  question  of  God's  power ;  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  God's  wilL  A  Jewish  Babbin  relates  the  following  conversation, 
as  exultingly  as  if  the  quibbling  evasion  on  which  it  turns  positively 
settled  the  question  itself,  which  in  fact  it  does  not  approach.  A  Sad- 
ducee  says,  '*The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  a  fable:  the  dry,  scattered 
dust  cannot  live  again."  A  by-standing  Pharisee  makes  this  reply: — 
^' There  were  in  a  city  two  artists:  one  made  vases  of  water,  the  other 
made  them  of  clay:  which  was  the  more  wondrous  artist?"  The  Saddu- 
cee  answered,  "Th«  former."  The  Pharisee  rejoins,  "Cannot  God,  then, 
who  formed  man  of  water,  (gutta  seminis  kumidat)  much  more  re-form  him 
of  clay?"  Such  a  method  of  reasoning  is  an  irrelevant  impertinence. 
God  can  call  Nebuchadnezzar  from  his  long  rest,  and  seat  him  on  his  old 
throne  again  to-morrow.  What  an  absurdity  to  infer  that  therefore  he 
will  do  it!  God  can  give  us  wings  upon  our  bodies,  and  enable  us  to 
fly  on  an  exploring  trip  among  the  planets.  Will  he  do  it?  The  ques- 
tion, we  repeat,  is  not  whether  Gt>d  has  the  power  to  raise  our  dead 
bodies,  but  whether  he  has  the  will.  To  that  question — since,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  has  sent  us  no  miraculous  revelation  replying  to 
it — ^we  can  only  find  an  answer  by  tracing  the  indications  of  his  inten- 
tions contained  in  reason,  morals,  and  nature. 

.  (hie  of  the  foremost  arguments  urged  by  the  Fathers  for  the  resurrec- 
tion was  its  supposed  necessity  for  a  just  and  complete  judgment.  The 
body  was  involved  and  instrumental  in  all  the  sins  of  the  man :  it  must 
therefore  bear  part  in  his  punishment.  The  Rabbins  tell  this  allegory: — 
"In  the  day  of  judgment  the  body  will  say,  The  soul  alone  is  to  blame: 
since  it  left  me,  I  have  lain  like  a  stone  in  the  grave.  The  soul  will 
retort,  The  body  alone  is  sinful:  since  released  from  it,  I  fly  through  the 
air  like  a  bird.  The  Judge  will  interpose  with  this  myth : — A  king  once 
had  a  beautiful  garden  full  of  early  fruits.  A  lame  man  and  a  blind  man 
were  in  it.  Said  the  lame  man  to  the  blind  man.  Let  me  mount  upon 
your  shoulders  and  pluck  the  fruit,  and  we  will  divide  it.  The  king 
accused  them  of  theft;  but  they  severally  replied,  the  lame  man,  How 
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could  1  reach  it?  the  blind  man,  How  could  I  see  itt  The  king  ordered 
the  lame  man  to  be  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  blind  man,  and  in  this 
position  had  them  both  scourged.  So  God  in  the  day  of  judgment  will 
replace  the  soul  in  the  body,  and  hurl .  them  both  into  hell  together." 
There  is  a  queer  tradition  among  the  Mohammedans  implying,  singularly 
enough,  the  same  general  thought.  The  Prophet's  uncle,  Hamzah,  having 
been  slain  by  Hind,  daughter  of  Atabah,  the  cursed  woman  cut  out  his 
liver  and  gnawed  it  with  fiendish  joy ;  but,  lest  any  of  it  should  become  in- 
corporated with  her  system  and  go  to  hell,  the  Most  High  made  it  as  hard 
as  a  stone ;  and  when  she  threw  it  on  the  ground,  an  angel  restored  it  to  its 
original  nature  and  place  in  the  body  of  the  martyred  hero,  that  lion  of  Grod. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  endorses  the  representation  that  the  body 
must  be  raised  to  be  punished.  In  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  is  an  authoritative  exposition  of  Romanist  theology,  we  read 
that  the  "identical  body''  shall  be  restored,  though  ''without  deformities 
or  superfluities;"  restored  that  "as  it  was  a  partner  in  the  man's  deeds, 
so  it  may  be  a  partner  in  his  punishments."  The  same  Catechism  also 
gives  in  this  connection  the  reason  why  a  general  judgment  is  necessary 
after  each  individual  has  been  judged  at  his  death,  namely,  this:  that 
they  may  be  punished  for  the  evil  which  has  resulted  in  the  world  since 
they  died  from  the  evil  they  did  in  the  world  while  they  lived !  Is  it 
not  astonishing  how  these  theologians  find  out  so  much?  A  living 
Presbyterian  divine  of  note  says,  "The  bodies  of  the  damned  in  the 
resurrection  shall  be  fit  dwellings  for  their  vile  minds.  With  all  those 
fearful  and  horrid  expressions  which  every  base  and  malignant  passion 
wakes  up  in  the  human  countenance  stamped  upon  it  for  eternity  and 
burned  in  by  the  flaming  fury  of  their  own  terrific  wickedness,  they  will 
be  condemned  to  look  upon  their  own  deformity  and  to  feel  their  fitting 
doom."  It  is  therefore  urged  that  tl^e  body  must  be  raised  to  sufifer  the 
just  penalty  of  the  sins  man  committed  while  occupying  it.  Is  it  not 
an  absurdity  to  affirm  that  nerves  and  blood,  flesh  and  bones,  are  re- 
sponsible, guilty,  must  be  punished?  Tucker,  in  his  "Light  of  Nature 
Pursued,"  says,  "  The  vulgar  notion  of  a  resurrection  in  the  same  form 
and  substance  we  carry  about  at  present,  because  the  body  being  par- 
taker in  the  deed  ought  to  share  in  the  reward,  as  well  requires  a  resur- 
rection of  the  sword  a  man  murders  with,  or  the  bank-note  he  gives  to 
charitable  uses."  We  suppose  an  intelligent  personality,  a  free  will, 
indispensable  to  responsibleness  and  alone  amenable  to  retributions. 
Besides,  if  the  body  must  be  raised  to  undergo  chastisement  for  the 
ofiences  done  in  it  and  by  means  of  it,  this  insurmountable  difl&culty  by 
the  same  logic  confronts  us.  The  material  of  our  bodies  is  in  a  constant 
change,  the  particles  becoming  totally  transferred  every  few  years.  Now, 
when  a  man  is  punished  after  the  general  judgment  for  a  certain  crime, 
he  must  be  in  the  very  body  he  occupied  when  that  crime  was  perpe- 
trated. Since  he  was  a  sinner  all  his  days,  his  resuArection-body  must 
-comprise  all  the  matter  that  ever  formed  a  part  of  his  corporeity,  and 
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eacli  sinner  may  hereafter  be  as  huge  as  the  writhing  Titan,  Tityus,  whose 
body,  it  was  fabled,  covered  nine  acres.  God  is  able  to  preserve  the 
integral  soul  in  being,  and  to  punish  it  according  to  justice,  without 
clothing  it  in  flesh.  This  fact  by  itself  utterly  vacates  and  makes  gratui- 
tous the  hypothesis  of  a  physical  resurrection  from  punitive  considcra- 
'tionis, — an  hypothesis  which  is  also  refuted  by  the  truth  contained  in 
Locke's  remark  to  Stillingfleet,  "  that  the  soul  hath  no  greater  congruity 
with  the  particles  of  matter  which  were  once  united  to  it,  but  are  so  no 
longer,  than  it  hath  with  any  other  particles  of  matter."  When  the  soul 
leaves  the  body,  it  would  seem  to  have  done  with  that  stage  of  its  eiust- 
ence,  and  to  enter  upon  another  and  higher  one,  leaving  the  dust  to  mix 
with  dust  forever.  The  body  wants  not  the  soul  again ;  for  it  is  a  sense- 
less clod  and  wants  nothing.  The  soul  wants  not  its  old  body  again :  it 
prefers  to  have  the  freedom  of  the  universe,  a  spirit.  Philip  the  Solitary 
wrote,  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  book  called  "Bioptra,"  presenting  the 
controversy  between  the  soul  and  the  body  very  quaintly  and  at  length. 
The  same  thing  was  done  by  Henry  Nicholson  in  a  "Conference 
between  the  Soul  and  Body  concerning  the  Present  and  Future  State." 
William  Crashaw,  an  old  English  poet,  translated  from  the  Latin  a  poem 
•entitled  "The  Complaint:  a  Dialogue  between  the  Body  and  the  Soul  of  a 
Damned  Man.""  But  any  one  who  will  peruse  with  intelligent  heed  the 
works  that  have  been  written  on  this  whole  subject  must  be  amazed  to 
see  how  exclusively  the  doctrine  which  we  are  opposing  has  rested  on 
pure  grounds  of  tradition  and  fancy,  alike  destitute  of  authority  and 
reason.  Some  authors  have  indeed  attempted  to  support  the  doctrine 
with  arguments:  for  instance,  there  are  two  German  works,  one  by  Ber- 
tram, one  by  Pflug,  entitled  "The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  on  Grounds 
of  Reason,"  in  which  recourse  is  had  to  every  possible  expedient  to  make 
out  a  case,  not  even  neglecting  the  factitious  assistance  of  Leibnitz's  scheme 
of  "Pre-established  Harmony."  But  it  may  be  deliberately  affirmed  that 
not  one  of  their  arguments  is  worthy  of  respect.  Apparently,  they  do 
not  seek  to  reach  truth,  but  to  bolster  up  a  foregone  conclusion  held 
merely  from  motives  of  tradition. 

The  Jews  had  a  favorite  tradition,  developed  by  their  Rabbins  in  many 
passages,  that  there  was  one  small,  almond-shaped  bone,  (supposed  now 
to  have  been  the  bone  called  by  anatomists  the  os  coccygis,)  which  was 
indestructibfe,  and  would  form  the  nucleus  around  which  the  rest  of  the 
body  would  gather  at  the  time  of  the  resurrection.  This  bone,  named 
Luz,  was  miraculously  preserved  from  demolition  or  decay.  Pound  it 
furiously  on  anvils  with  heavy  hammers  of  steel,  bum  it  for  ages  in  the 
fiercest  furnaces,  soak  it  for  centuries  in  the  strongest  solvents, — all  in 
vain:  its  magic  structure  still  remained.    So  the  Talmud  tells. 

**  Eren  as  there  Is  a  round  dry  grain 
In  a  plant**  ikeleton,  which,  being  bnrled, 


V  Also  see  IMalogns  Inter  Corpus  et  Animam,  p.  05  of  Latin  Poems  attributed  to  Walter  Slapes. 
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Obii  raiae  the  herb's  greea  body  up  again; 
So  is  there  sach  in  man,  a  aeed«haped  bone, 
Aldabaron,  caird  by  the  Hebrews  Los, 
Which,  being  laid  Into  the  ground,  wfll  bear. 
After  three  thousand  years,  the  grass  of  flesh, 
The  bloody,  soul-possessed  weed  called  man." 

The  Jews  did  not,  as  these  singular  lines  represent,  suppose  this  bone 
was  a  germ  which  after  long  burial  would  fructify  by  a  natural  process 
and  bear  a  perfect  body :  they  regarded  it  only  as  a  nucleus  around  which 
the  Messiah  would  by  a  miracle  compel  the  decomposed  flesh  to  return 
as  in  its  pristine  life.  All  that  the  Jews  say  of  Luz  the  Mohammedans 
repeat  of  the  bone  Al  Ajib. 

This  conceit  of  superstition  has  been  deyeloped  by  a  Christian  author 
of  considerable  reputation  into  a  theory  of  a  natural  resurrection.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Samuel  Drew  on  the  **  Identity  and  General  Resurrection 
of  the  Human  Body"  has  been  quite  a  standard  work  on  the  sulti^^ 
of  which  it  treats.  Mr.  Drew  believes  there  is  a  germ  in  the  body  which 
slowly  ripens  and  prepares  the  resurrection-body  in  the  grare.  As  a 
seed  must  be  buried  for  a  season  in  order  to  spring  up  in  perfect  life,  so 
must  the  human  body  be  buried  till  the  day  of  judgment.  During  this 
period  it  is  not  idle,  but  is  busily  getting  ready  for  its  oonsunmiation. 
He  says,  "  There  are  four  distinct  stages  through  which  those  parts  con- 
stituting the  identity  of  the  body  must  necessarily  pass  in  order  to  their 
attainment  of  complete  perfection,  beyond  the  grave.  The  font  of  these 
stages  is  that  of  its  elementary  principles ;  the  neond  is  that  of  an  embryo 
in  the  womb ;  the  Hwrd  is  that  of  its  union  with  an  immaterial  spirit,  and 
with  the  fluctuating  porticms  of  flesh  and  blood  in  our  present  state;  and 
the/otti^A  stage  is  that  of  its  residence  in  the  grave.  All  these  stages  are 
undoubtedly  necessary  to  the  full  perfection  of  the  body:  they  are  alem- 
bics through  which  its  parts  must  necessarily  move  to  attain  that  vigor 
which  shall  continue  forever."^^  To  state  this  figment  is  enough.  It 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  any  refutation  of  a  fancy  so  obviously  a  pure 
contrivance  to  fortify  a  preconceived  opinion, — a  fancy,  too,  so  preposter- 
ous, so  utterly  without  countenance,  either  from  experience,  observation, 
science,  reason,  or  Scripture.  The*  egg  of  man's  divinity  is  not  laid  in 
the  nest  of  the  grave. 

Another  motive  for  believing  the  resurrection  of  the  body  has  been 
created  by  the  exigencies  of  a  materialistic  philosophy.  There  was  in 
the  early  Church  an  Arabian  sect  of  heretics  who  were  reclaimed  from 
their  errors  by  the  powerful  reasonings  and  eloquence  of  Origen.'*  Their 
heresy  consisted  in  maintaining  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body — ^being 
indeed  only  its  vital  breatb--and  will  be  restored  with  it  at  the  last  day. 
In  the  course  of  the  Christie  centuries  there  have  arisen  occasionally  a 
few  defenders  of  this  opinion.    Priestley,  as  is  well  known,  was  an  earnest 


M  Drew  on  Resurrection,  ch.  tL  sect.  vli.  pp^  820-332. 
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supporter  of  it.  Let  us  scan  the  ground  on  which  he  held  this  belief. 
In  the  first  place,  he  firmly  believed  that  the  fact  of  an  eternal  life  to 
come  had  been  supematurally  revealed  to  men  by  God  through  Christ. 
Secondly,  as  a  philosopher  he  was  intensely  a  materialist,  holding  with 
unwavering  conviction  to  the  conclusion  that  life,  mind,  or  soul,  was  a 
concomitant  or  result  of  our  physical  organism,  and  wholly  incapable  of 
being  without  it.  Death  to  him  was  the  total  destruction  of  man  for  the 
time.  There  was  therefore  plainly  no  alternative  for  him  but  eith^  to 
•abandon  one  of  his  fundamental  convictions  as  a  Christian  and  a  philoso- 
pher, or  else  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  a  future  resurrection  of  the  body 
into  an  immortal  life.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  zealously  taught  always 
that  death  is  an  annihilation  lasting  till  the  day  of  judgment,  when  all 
are  to  be  summpned  from  their  graves.  To  this  whole  course  of  thought 
there  are  several  replies  to  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  we  submit  that 
the  philosophy  of  materialism  is  false:  standing  in  the  province  of  science 
and  reason,  it  may  be  afibrmed  that  the  soul  is  not  dependent  for  its  ex- 
istence on  the  body,  but  will  survive  it.  We  will  not  argue  this  point, 
but  merely  state  it.  Secondly,  it  is  certain  that  the  doctrine  which 
makes  soul  perish  with  body  finds  no  countenance  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  inconsistent  with  the  belief  in  angelic  spirits,  in  demoniac 
possessions,  in  Christ's  descent  as  a  spirit  to  preach  to  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted men  imprisoned  in  the  under^world,  and  with  other  conceptions 
underlying  the  Gk>spels  and  the  Epistles.  But,  thirdly,  admitting  it  to 
be  true,  then,  we  affirm,  the  legitimate  deduction  from  all  the  arrayed 
facts  of  science  and  all  the  presumptive  evidence  of  appearances  is  not 
that  a  future  resurrection  will  restore  the  dead  man  to  life,  but  that  all 
is  over  with  him, — ^he  has  hopelessly  perished  forever.  When  the  breath 
ceases,  if  nothing  survives,  if  the  total  man  is  blotted  out,  then  we 
challenge  the  production  of  a  shadow  of  proof  that  he  will  ever  live 
again.  The  seeming  injustice  and  blank  awfulness  of  the  fate  may  make 
one  turn  for  relief  to-  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  arbitrary  miraculous 
resurrection ;  but  that  is  an  artificial  expedient,  without  a  shadow  of 
justification.  Once  admit  that  the  body  is  all,  its  dissolution  a  total 
death,  and  you  are  gone  forever.  One  intuition  of  the  spirit,  seizing  the 
conscious  supports  of  eternal  ideas, casts  contempt  on 

^'Tbe  doi^btftil  pro«peeti  of  our  pointed  doxt," 

and  outvalues  all  the  gross  hopes  of  materialism.  Between  nonentity 
and  being  yawns  the  untraversable  gulf  of  infinity.  Ko:  the  body  of 
flesh  falls,  turns  to  dust  and  air ;  the  soul,  emancipated,  rejoices,  and 
soars  heavenwards,  and  is  its  own  incorruptible  frame,  mocking  at  death, 
— a  celestial  house,  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God. 

Finally,  there  remain  to  be  weighed  the  bearings  of  the  argument 
from  chemical  and  physiological  science  on  the  resurrection.  Here  is 
the  chief  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  popular  doctrine.  The 
scientific  absurdities  connected  with  that  doctrine  have  been  marshalled 
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Against  it  by  Celsus,  the  Platonist  phUosopher,  by  Avicenna,  the  Arabian 
physician,  and  by  hundreds  more,  and  have  never  been  answered,  and 
cannot  be  answered.  As  long  as  man  lives,  his  bodily  substance  is  in- 
cessantly changing;  the  processes  of  secretion  and  absorption  are  rapidly 
going  forward.  Every  few  years  he  is,  as  to  material,  a  totally  new  man. 
Dying  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  has  had  at  least  ten  different  bodies. 
He  is  one  identical  soul,  but  has  lived  in  ten  separate  houses.  With 
which  shall  he  be  raised?  with  the  first?  or  the  fifth?  or  the  last?  or 
with  all?  But,  further,  the  body  after  death  decays,  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  water,  air,  earth,  gas,  vegetables,  animals,  other  human  bodies. 
In  this  way  the  same  matter  comes  to  have  belonged  to  a  thousand  per- 
sons. In  the  resurrection,  whose  shall  it  be?  We  reply,  nearly  in 
the  language  of  Christ  to  the  Sadducees,  "  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures,  nor  the  will  of  God :  in  the  resurrection  they  have  not  bodies 
of  earthly  flesh,  but  are  spirits,  as  the  angels  of  God.'' 

The  argument  against  the  common  theory  of  a  material  resurrection, 
on  account  of  numerous  claimants  for  the  same  substance,  has  of  late 
derived  a  greatly-increased  force  from  the  brilliant  discoveries  in  chemis- 
try. It  is  now  found  that  only  a  small  number  of  substances  ever  enter 
into  the  composition  of  animal  bodies.***  The  food  of  man  consists  of 
nitrogenized  and  non-nitrogenized  substances.  The  latter  are  the  ele- 
ments of  respiration ;  the  former  alone  compose  the  plastic  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  they  are  few  in  number  and  comparatively  limited  in 
extent.  "All  life  depends  on  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  matter. 
Over  and  over  again,  as  the  modeller  fashions  his  clay,  are  plant  and 
animal  formed  out  of  the  same  material."  The  particles  that  composed 
Adam's  frame  may  before  the  end  of  the  world  have  run  the  circuit  of 
ten  thousand  bodies  of  his  descendants: — 

**  Twas  mine,  *tlfl  his,  and  has  been  alave  to  thooaaads." 

To  proclaim  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  as  is  usually  done,  seems  a 
flat  contradiction  of  clear  knowledge.*^  A  late  writer  on  this  subject, 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  evades  the  insuperable  difficulty  by  saying,  *'  It  is  net 
necessary  that  the  resurrection-body  should  contain  a  single  particle  of 
the  body  laid  in  the  grave,  if  it  only  contain  particles  of  the  same  kind, 
united  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  compound  be  made  to  assume 
the  same  form  and  structure  as  the  natural  body.""  Then  two  men 
who  look  exactly  alike  may  in  the  resurrection  exchange  bodies  without 
any  harm !  Here  the  theory  of  punishment  clashes.  Does  not  the  esteemed 
author  see  that  this  would  not  be  a  resurrection  of  the  old  bodies,  but 
a  creation  of  new  ones  just  like  them?  And  is  not  this  a  desertion 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  ?  If  he  varies  so  far  from  the 
established  formularies  out  of  a  regard  for  philosophy,  he  may  as  well 

*>  Lieblg,  AnlnuU  Chemtotry,  ioct.  zix. 

n  The  arcolation  of  Matter,  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Maj,  1858. 

<*  The  Resurre^n  of  Spring,  p.  98. 
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be  consistent  and  give  up  the  physical  doctrine  wholly,  because  it  rests 
solely  on  the  tradition  which  he  leaves  and  is  every  whit  irreconcilable 
with  philosophy.  This  device  is  as  wilful  an  attempt  to  escape. the 
scientific  difficulty  as  that  employed  by  Candlish  to  avoid  the  scriptural 
difficulty  put  in  the  way  of  the  doctrine  by  the  apostolic  words  *'  Flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  eminent  Scottish 
divine* affirms  that  "flesh  and  bones" — that  is,  these  present  bodies  made 
incorruptible — can  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  although  "flesh  and  blood*' 
-^that  is,  these  present  bodies  subject  to  decay— cannot.'*  It  is  surely  hard* 
to  believe  that  the  New  Testament  writers  had  such  a  distinction  in  their. 
'  minds.  It  is  but  a  forlorn  resource  coi^'  ured  up  to  meet  a  desperate  exigency. 
At  the  appearing  of  Christ  in  glory, — 

**  Wben  the  Day  of  Fire  shall  hare  dawn'd,  and  lent 
^  Its  deadly  breath  into  the  Armament," — 

as  it  is  8upx>o6ed,  the  great  earth-cemetery  will  burst  open  and  its  in- 
numerable millions  swarm  forth  before  him.  Unto  the  tremendous  act  of 
habeas  eorpusy  then  proclaimed,  every  grave  will  yield  its  prisoner.  Ever 
since  the  ascension  of  Jesus  his  mistaken  followers  have  been  anxiously 
expecting  t^at  awful  advent  of  his  person  and  his  power  in  the  clouds ; 
but  in  vain.  "All  things  remain  as  they  were:  where  is  the  promise  of 
his  appearing?"  As  the  lookers-out  hitherto  have  been  disappointed,  so 
they  ever  will  be.  Say  not,  Lo  here!  or,  Lo  there  1  for,  behold,  he  is 
within  you.  The  reason  why  this  carnal  error,  Jewish  conceit,  retains  a 
hold,  is  that  men  accept  it  without  any  honest  scrutiny  of  its  founda- 
tions or  any  earnest  thought  of  their  own  about  it.  They  passively 
receive  the  tradition.  They  do  not  realize  the  immensity  of  the  thing, 
nor  the  ludicrousness  of  its  details.  To  their  imaginations  the  awful  blast 
of  the  trumpet  calling  the  world  to  judgment,  seems  no  more,  as  Feuer- 
bach  says,  than  a  tone  from  the  tin  horn  of  a  postillion,  who,  at  the 
poet-station  of  the  Future,  orders  fresh  horses  for  the  Cumculum  Yitad  I 
President  Hitchcock  tells  us  that,  "when  the  last  trumpet  sounds,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  will  become  instinct  with  life,  from  the 
charnels  of  battle-fields  alone  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  human 
beings  starting  forth  and  crowding  upwards  to  the  judgment-seat."  On 
the  resurrection-morning,  at  the  first  tip  of  light  over  acres  of  opening 
monument  and  heaving  turf, — 

**Each  member  Jogs  the  other, 
And  whispers.  Lire  yon,  brother  ?** 

And  how  will  it  be  with  us  then  ?  Will  Daniel  Lambert,  the  mammoth 
of  men,  appear  weighing  half  a  ton?  Will  the  Siamese  twins  then  be 
again  joined  by  the  living  ligament  of  their  congenital  band?  Shall 
"infants  be  not  raised  in  the  smallness  of  body  in  which  they  died,  but 
increase  by  the  wondrous  and  most  swift  work  of  God"  ?^ 

»  Ctodtish,  Ufe  in  a  Risen  Savior :  DisconiM  XV. 
M  Angastlne,  De  CUt.  Del,  lib.  xxlL  cap.  xiT. 
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Young  sings,- 

"  Now  cliarneli  rattle;  icatter'd  lirabS}  and  all 
The  Tarioos  bonee,  obsequloiu  to  the  call, 
feelf-moved,  advance ;  the  neck  perhaps  to  meet 
The  diatant  head;  the  distant  head  the 'feet.. 
Dreadful  to  yiew  I  see,  through  the  dusky  sky 
Fragments  of  bodies  in  conAision  fly, 

To  distant  regions  Journeying,  there  to  claim  « 

Deeerted  members  and  complete  the  frame.*' 

The  glaring  melodramatic  character,  the  startling  mechanico-theatrtcal 
effects,  of  this  whole  doctrine,  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  raw  imagina- 
tion of  the  childhood  of  the  human  mind,  but  in  profound  opposition 
to  the  working  philosophy  of  nature  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  God. 

Many  persons  have  never  distinctly  dofined  their  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  In  the  minds  even  of  many  preachers  and  writers,  several 
different  and  irreconcilable  theories  would  seem  to  exist  together  in  oon* 
fused  mixture.  Now  they  speak  as  if  the  soul  were  sleeping  with  the 
body  in  the  grave;  again  they  appear  to  imply  that  it  is  detained  in  an 
intermediate  state;  and  a  moment  afterwards  they  say  it  has  already 
entered  upon  its  final  reward  or  doom.  Jocelyn  relates,  it^  his  Life  of 
St.  Patrick,  that  **  as  the  saint  one  day  was  passing  the  graves  of  two  men 
'  recently  buried,  observing  that  one  of  the  graves  had  a  cross  over  it,  he 
stopped  his  chariot  and  asked-  the  dead  man  below  of  what  religion  he 
had  been.  The  reply  was,  *  A  pagan.'  *  Then  why  was  this  cross  put  over 
you?'  inquired  St.  Patrick.  The  dead  man  answered,  ^He  who  is  buried 
near  me  is  a  Christian;  and  one  of  your  faith,  coming  hither,  placed  the 
cross  at  my  head.'  The  saint  stepped  out  of  his  chariot,  rectified  the 
mistake,  and  went  his  way."  Calvin,  in  the  fkmous  treatise  designated 
''Psychopannychia,"  which  he  levelled  against  those  who  taught  the 
sleep  of  souls  until  the  day  of  judgment,  maintained  that  the  souls  of 
the  elect  go  immediately  to  heaven,  the  souls  of  the  reprobate  to  hdi. 
Here  they  tarry  in  bliss  and  bale  until  the  resurrection ;  then,  coming 
to  the  earth,  they  assume  their  bodies  and  return  to  theiif  Toepeetivsr 
places.  But  if  the  souls  live  so  long  in  heaven  and  hell  witiiout  their 
flesh,  why  need  they  ever  resume  it?  The  cumbrous  machinery  of  the 
scheme  seems  superfluous  and  unmeaning.  As  a  still  further  specimen 
of  the  arbitrary  thinking — the  unscientific  and  unphilosophical  thinking 
—carried  into  this  department  of  thought  by  most  who  have  cultivated 
it,  reference  may  be  made  to  Bishop  Burnet's  work  "  De  Statu  Mortu- 
orum  et  Resurgentium,"  which  teaches  that  at  the  first  resurrection  the 
bodies  of  the  risen  will  be  the  same  as  the  present,  but  at  the  second 
resurrection,  after  the  millennium,  from  the  rudiments-  of  the  present 
body  a  new  spiritual  body  will  be  developed. 

The  true  idea  of  man's  future  destiny  appears  to  be  that  no  re6Urrecti<Mi 
of  the  flesh  is  needed,  because  the  real  man  never  dies,  but  lives  con- 
tinuously forever.  There  are  two  reasonable  ways  of  conceiving  what  the 
vehicle  of  his  life  is  when  he  leaves  his  present  frame.    It  may  be  that 
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within  his  material  system  lurks  an  exquisite  spiritual  organization,  in- 
visibly pervading  it  and  constituting  its  vital  power.  This  ethereal 
structure  is  disengaged  at  last  from  its  gross  envelope,  and,  unfettered, 
soars  to  the  Divine  rei^ms  of  ether  and  light.  This  theory  of  an  "  inner 
body"  is  elaborately  wrought  out  and  sustained  in  Bonnet's  **  Faling^n^sie 
Philosophique.''  Or  it  may  be  that  there  is  in  each  one  a  primal  germ, 
a  deathless  monad,  which  is  the  organic  identity  of  man,  root  of  his  in- 
most stable  being,  triumphant,  unchanging  ruler  of -his  flowing,  perishable 
organism.  This  spirit-germ,  bom  into  the  present  life,  assimilates  and 
holds  the  present  body  around  it,  out  of  the  materials  of  this  world; 
bom  into  the  ftiture  life,  it  will  assimilate  and  hold  around  it  a  different 
body,  out  of  the  materials  of  the  future  world.'*  Thus  there  are  bodies 
terrestrial  and  bodies  oelestial:  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  one,  fitted 
to  this  scene  of  things )  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  another,  fitted  to  the 
scene  of  things  hereafter  to  dawn.  Each  spirit  will  be  clothed  from  the 
material  furnished  by  the  world  in  which  it  resides.  Not  forever  shall 
we  bear  about  this  slow  load  of  weary  clay,  this  corruptible  mass,  heir  to 
a  thousand  ills.    Our  body  shall  rather  be  such — 

**  If  lightning  were  the  groM  corporeal  frame 
Of  lome  angelio  essence,  whose  bri^t  thonghli 
As  tkr  sarpsss'd  in  keen  nqiidity 
The  lagging  sction  of  his  limbs  as  doth 
Man's  mind  his  clay ;  with  like  excess  of  speed 
To  animated  thought  of  lightning  flies 
That  spirit-body  o'er  liib's  deeps  dlrine^ 
Tar  past  the  golden  Isles  of  memory." 

What  man  knows  constitutes  his  present  world.  All  beyond  that 
constitutes  another  world.  He  can  imagine  two  modes  in  which  liis 
desire  for  a  life  after  death  may  be  gratified, — a  removal  into  the  Un- 
known World,  or  a  return  into  the  Known  World.  With  the  latter 
supposition  the  restoration  of  the  flesh  is  involved. 

Upon  the  whole,  our  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  original  plan  of  the 
world  it  was  fixed  that  man  should  not  live  here  ibrever,  but  that  the 
essence  of  his  life  should  escape  from  the  flesh  and  depart  to  some  other 
sphere  of  being,  there  either  to  fashion  itself  a  new  form,  or  to  remain 
disembodied.  If  those  who  hold  the  common  doctrine  of  a  carnal  resur- 
rection should  carry  it  out  with  philosophical  consistency,  by  extending 
the  scheme  it  involves  to  all  existing  planetary  races  as  well  as  to  their 
own, — should  they  cause  that  process  of  imagination  which  produced  this 
doctrine  to  go  on  to  its  legitimate  completion,— they  would  see  in  the 
final  consummation  the  sundered  earths  approach  each  other,  and  firma- 
ments conglobe,  till  at  last  the  whole  universe  concentred  in  one  orb. 
On  the  surface  of  that  world  all  the  risen  races  of  being  would  be  dis- 
tributed, the  inhabitants  of  a  present  solar  system  making  a  nation,  the 
sum  of  gigantic  nationalities  constituting  one  prodigious,  death-exempted 
empire,  its  solitary  sovereign  God.  But  this  is  pure  poetry,  and  not 
science  nor  philosophy. 

*  Lange  on  the  Besmreetlon  of  the  Body,  Stndien  and  Kritiken,  1838. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

DOCTRINE  OF  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT;    OR,  CRITICAL  HI8T0RT  OF  THB 

IDEA  OF  A   HELL. 

A  HXLL  of  fire  and  brimstone  has  been,  perhaps  still  is,  the  most  terrible 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  world.  We  propose  to  give  a  historic  sketch 
of  the  popular  representations  on  this  subject,  trace  them  to  their  origin, 
and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  question  itself.  To  follow  the  doctrine 
through  all  its  variations,  illustrating  the  practical  and  controversial 
writings  upon  it,  would  require  a  large  volume;  but»  by  a  judicious 
arrangement,  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  fair  understanding  of  the  subject, 
or  really  interesting,  may  be  presented  within  the  compass  of  an  essay. 
Any  one  who  should  read  the  literature  of  this  subject  would  be  as^ 
tonished  at  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  and  at  the 
immense  diversity  of  appalling  descriptions  of  it,  and  would  ask.  Whence 
arises  all  this  ?  How  have  these  horrors  obtained  such  a  seated  hold  in 
the  world  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  replied,  as  soon  as  reason  is  in  fair  pos- 
session of  the  idea  of  a  continued  individual  existence  beyond  the  grave, 
the  moral  sense,  discriminating  the  deeds,  tempers,  and  characters  of 
men,  would  teach  that  there  must  be  different  allotments  and  experiences 
for  them  after  death.  It  is  not  right,  say  reason  and  conscience,  for  the 
coward,  the  idler,  fool,  knave,  sot,  murderer,  to  enter  into  the  same  realm 
and  have  the  same  bliss  with  heroes,  sages,  and  saintss  neither  are  they 
able  to  do  it.  The  spontaneous  thought  and  sentiment  of  humanity 
would  declare,  if  the  soul  survives  the  body,  passing  into  the  invisible 
world,  its  fortunes  there  must  depend  somewhat  upon  its  fitness  and 
deserts,  its  contained  treasures  and  acquired  habits.  Reason,  judging 
the  facts  of  observation  according  to  the  principles  of  ethics  and  the 
working  of  experienced  spiritual  laws,  at  once  decides  that  there  is  a 
difference  hereafter  between  the  fate  of  the  good  heart  and  the  bad  one, 
the  great  soul  and'  the  mean  one:  in  a  word,  there  is,  in  some  sense  or 
other,  a  heaven  and  a  hell. 

Again:  the  same  belief  would  be  necessitated  by  the  conception,  90 
deeply  entertained  by  the  primitive  people  of  the  earth,  of  overruling 
and  inspecting  gods.  They  supposed  these  gods  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
like  themselves,  partial,  fickle,  jealous,  revengeful.  Such  beings,  of 
course,  would  caress  their  favorites  and  torture  their  offenders.  The 
calamities  and  blessings  of  this  life  were  regarded  as  tokens,  revengeful 
or  loving,  of  the  ruling  deities,  now  pleased,  now  enraged.     And  when 
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their  votaries  or  victims  had  passed  into  the  eternal  state,  how  natural 
to  suppose  them  still  favored  or  cursed  by  the  passionate  wills  of  these 
irresponsible  gods!   Plainly  enough,  they  who  believe  in  gods  that  launch 
thunderbolts  and  upheave  the  sea  in  their  rage  and  take  vengeance  for 
an  insult  by  sending  forth  a  pestilence,  must  also  believe  in  a  hell  where 
Ixion  may  be  affixed  to  the  wheel  and  Tantalus  be  tortured  with  mad' 
dening  mockeries.     These  two  conceptions  of  discriminating  justice  and 
of  vengeful  gods  both  lead  to  the  theoretic  construction  of  a  hell,  and 
to  the  growth  of  doctrines  and  parables  about  it,  though  in  a  different 
sort, — the  former  illustrating  a  pervasive  law  which  distributes  men  ac^ 
cording  to  their  deserts,  the  latter  speaking  of  beings  with  human  pas- 
sions, who  inflict  outward  arbitrary  penalties  according  to  their  pleasure. 
Thirdly,  when  the  general  idea  of  a  hell  has  once  obtained  lodgment, 
it  is  rapidly  nourished,  developed,  and  ornamented,  carried  out  into 
particulars  by  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  popular  teachers,  whose  fancies 
are  stimulated  and  whose  figurative  views  and  pictures  act  and  react 
both  upon  the  sources  and  the  products  of  faith.     Representations  based 
only  on  moral  facts,  emblems  addressing  the  imagination,  after  a  while 
are  received  in  a  literal  sense,  become  physically  located  and  clothed 
with  the  power  of  horror.     A  Hindu  poet  says,  "The  ungrateful  shall 
remain  in  hell  as  long  as  the  sun  hangs  in  heaven.^'    An  old  Jewish 
Rabbi  says  that  after  the  general  judgment  "God  shall  lead  all  the  blessed 
through  hell  and  all  the  damned  through  paradise,  and  show  to  each  one 
the  place  that  was  prepared  for  him  in  each  region,  so  that  they  shall 
not  be  able  to  say,  *  We  are  not  to  be  blamed  or  praised ;   for  our  doom 
was  unalterably  fixed  beforehand."'     Such  utterances  are  originally 
moral  symbols,  not  dogmatic  assertions ;  and  yet  in  a  rude  age  they  very 
easily  pass  into  the  popular  mind  as  declaring  facts  literally  to  be  believed. 
A  Talmudic  writer  says,  "  There  are  in  hell  seven  abodes,  in  each  abode 
seven  thousand  caverns,  in  each  cavern  seven  thousand  clefts,  in  each 
cleft  seven  thousand  scorpions;  each  scorpion  has  seven  limbs,  and  on 
each  limb  are  seven  thousand  barrels  of  gall.    There  are  also  in  hell 
seven  rivers  of  rankest  poison,  so  deadly  that  if  one  touches  it  he  bursts.'' 
Hesiod,  Homer,  Virgil,  have  given  minute  descriptions  of  hell  and  its 
agonies, — descriptions  which  have  unquestionably  hod  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence in  cherishing  and  fashioning  the  world's  faith  in  that  awful  empire. 
The  poems  of  Dante,  Milton,  and  Pollok  revel  in  the  most  vivid  and 
terrific  pictures  of  the  infernal  kingdom  and  its  imagined  horrors ;  and 
the  popular  doctrine  of  future  punishment  in  Christendom  is  far  more 
closely  conformed  to  their  revelations  than  to  the  declarations  of  the 
New  Testament.    The  English  poet's  "  Paradise  Lost"  has  undoubtedly 
exerted  an  influence  on  the  popular  faith  comparable  with  that  of  the 
Genevan  theologian's  "  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion."    There  is  a 
horrid  fiction,  widely  believed  once  by  the  Jewish  Rabbins  and  by  the 
Mohammedans,  that  two  gigantic  fiends  called  the  Searchers,  as  soon  as 
a  deceased  person  is  buried,  make  him  sit  up  in  the  grave,. examine  the. 
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moral  condition  of  his  soul,  and,  if  he  is  very  guilty,  beat  in  his  temples 
with  heavy  iron  maces.  It  is  obvious  to  observe  that  such  conceptions 
are  purely  arbitrary,  the  work  of  fancy,  not  based  on  any  intrinsic  fitness 
or  probability ;  but  they  are  received  because  unthinking  ignorance  and 
hungry  superstition  will  greedily  believe  any  thing  they  hear.  Joseph 
Trapp,  an  English  clergyman,  in  a  long  poem  thus  sets  forth  the  scene 
of  damnation: — 

**  I)oom*d  to  live  death  aod  never  to  expire. 
In  floods  and  wbirlwindB  of  tempestuons  flre 
The  damn'd  ahall  groan, — flre  of  all  Idnda  and  finnu, 
In  rain  and  hail,  in  hurricanea  and  atonna, 
Liquid  and  solid,  IMd,  red,  and  pale, 
A  flaming  mountain  here,  and  there  a  flaming  Tale; 
The  liquid  flre  makes  seas,  the  solid,  shores; 
Arch'd  o'er  with  flames,  the  horrid  ooncaTe  roars. 
In  bubbling  eddies  rolls  the  fiery  tide, 
And  sulphurous  surges  on  each  other  ride. 
The  hollow  winding  raults,  and  dens,  and  caTet, 
Bellow  like  furnaces  with  flaming  wares. 
Pillars  of  flame  In  spiral  Tolnmea  rise, 
Like  fiery  snakes,  and  lick  the  infernal  skies. 
Sulphur,  the  eternal  ftiel,  unconsumed, 
Vomits  redounding  smoke,  thick,  uniUumed." 

But  all  other  paintings  of  the  fear  and  anguish  of  hell  are  vapid  and  pale 
before  the  pretematunal  frightfulness  of  those  given  at  unmerciful  length 
and  in  sickening  specialty  in  some  of  the  Hindu  and  Persian  sacred  books.' 
Here  worlds  of  nauseating  disgusts,  of  loathsome  agonies,  of  intolerable 
terrors,  pass  before  us.  Some  are  hung  up  by  their  tongues,  or  by  their 
eyes,  and  slowly  devoured  by  fiery  vermin;  some  scourged  with  whips 
of  serpents  whose  poisonous  fangs  lacerate  their  flesh  at  every  blow ; 
some  forced  to  swallow  bowls  of  gore,  hair,  and  corruption,  freshly  filled 
as  fast  as  drained ;  some  packed  immovably  in  red-hot  iron  chests  and  laid 
in  raging  furnaces  for  unutterable  millions  of  ages.  One  who  is  familiar 
with  the  imagery  of  the  Buddhist  hells  will  think  the  pencils  of  Dante 
and  PoUok,  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  were  dipped  in 
water.  There  is  just  as  much  ground  for  believing  the  accounts  of  the 
former  to  be  true  as  there  is  for  crediting  those  of  the  latter :  the  two 
are  fundamentally  the  same,  and  the  pagan,  had  earlier  possession  of 
the  field. 

Furthermore,  in  the  early  ages,  and  among  people  where  castes  were 
prominent,  when  the  learning,  culture,  and  power  were  confined  to  one 
class  at  the  expense  of  others,  it  is  unquestionable  that  copious  and  fearful 
descriptions  of  the  future  state  were  spread,  abroad  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  establishing  such  a  dogma.  The  haughtiness  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  hierarchic  spirit,  the  exclusiveness,  cruelty,  and  cunning 
tyranny  of  many  of  the  ancient  priesthoods,  are  well  known.    Despising, 


1  See  Pope's  translation  of  the  Ylraf-Xameh.    Also  tlie  Dabia^An,  toI.  I.  pp.  «»  »4,  of  the 
latton  by  Shea  and  Troyor ;  and  Coleman's  Mythology  of  the  Iliadna,  chapter  oa  the  haU^ 
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hating,  and  fearing  the  people,  whom  they  held  in  abject  Bpiritual  bond- 
age, they  sought  to  devise)  diffuse,  and  organize  such  opinions  as  would 
concentrate  power  in  their  own  hands  and  rivet  their  authority.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  lower  immensity  they  painted  and  shadowed  forth  the  lurid 
and  dusky  image  of  hell,  gathering  around  it  all  that  was  most  abomi- 
nated and  awful.  Then  they  set  up  certain  fanciful  conditions,  without 
the  strict  observance  of  which  no  one  could  avoid  damnation.  The  om- 
ntus  of  a  priesthood  in.  the  structure  of  this  doctrine  is  shown  by  the 
glaring  fact  that  in  the  old  religions  the  woes  of  hell  were  denounced 
not  so  much  upon  bad  men  who  committed  crimes  out  of  a  wicked  heart, 
as  upon  careless  men  who  neglected  priestly  guidance  and  violated  the 
ritual.  The  omission  of  a  prayer  or  an  ablution,  the  neglect  of  baptism 
or  confession,  a  slight  thrown  upon  a  priest,  a  mental  conception  differ- 
ing from  the  decree  of  the  ''Church,''  would  condemn  a  man  far  more 
surely  and  deeply  into  the  Egyptian,  Hindu,  Persian,  Pharisaic,  Papal, 
or  Calvinistic  hell  than  any  amount  of  moral  culpability  according  to 
the  standard  of  natural  ethics. 

The  popular  hells  have  ever  been  built  on  hierarchic  selfishness,  dog- 
matic pride,  and  personal  cruelty,  and  have  been  walled  around  with 
arbitrary  and  traditional  rituals.  Through  the  breaches  made  in  these 
rituals  by  neglect,Bouls  have  been  plunged  in.  The  Parsee  priest  describes 
a  woman  in  hell  **  beaten  with  stone  clubs  by  two  demons  twelve  miles 
in  size,  and  compelled  to  continue  eating  a  basin  of  putridity,  because 
once  some  of  her  hair,  as  she  combed  it,  fell  into  the  sacred  fire."  The 
Brahmanic  priest  tells  of  a  man  who,  for  "neglecting  to  meditate  on  the 
mystic  monosyllable  Cm  before  praying,  was  thrown  down  in  hell  on  an 
iron  floor  and  cleaved  with  an  axe,  then  stirred  in  a  caldron  of  molten 
lead  till  covered  all  over  with  the  sweated  foam  of  torture  like  a  grain 
of  rice  in  an  oven,  and  then  fastened,  with  head  downwards  and  feet 
upwards,  to  a  chariot  of  fire  and  urged  onwards  with  a  red-hot  goad." 
The  Papal  priest  declares  that  the  schismatic,  though  the  kindest  and 
justest  man,  at  death  drops  hopelessly  into  hell,  while  the  devotee, 
though  scandalously  corrupt  in  heart  and  life,  who  confesses  and  receives 
extreme  unction,  treads  the  primrose  path  to  paradise.  The  Episcopalian 
priest  dooms  the  dissenter  to  everlasting  woe  in  spite  of  every  virtue, 
because  he  has  not  known  sacramental  baptism  in  tl^e  apostolic  line. 
The  Arminian  priest  turns  the  rationalist  over  to  the  penal  fires  of 
eternity,  because  he  is  in  mental  error  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  Tri- 
nity and  the  Atonement.  In  every  age  it  has  been  the  priestly  spirit, 
Acting  on  ritual  considerations,  that  has  deepened  the  foundations, 
enlarged  the  borders,  and  apportioned  the  Tictims,  of  hell.,  ^e  per- 
versions and  excesses  of  the  doctrine  have  grown  out  of  cruel  am];>ition 
and  cunning  on  one  side,  and  been  received  by  docile  ignorance  and 
superstition  on  the  other,  and  been  mutually  fed  by  traditions  and  fables 
between.  The  excessive  vanity  and  theocratic  pride  of  the  Jews  led 
them  to  exclude  all  the  Gentiles,  whom  they  stigmatized  as  **  uncircum- 
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cised  dogs,"  from  the  Jewish  salvation.  The  same  spirit,  aggravated  if 
possible,  passed  lineally  into  Christendom,  causing  the  Orthodox  Church 
to  exclude  all  the  heathen,  all  heretics,  and  the  unbaptized,  from  the 
Christian  salvation. 

A  fifth  explanation  of  the  wholesale  severity  and  multiplied  details  of 
horror,  which  came  to  be  incorporated  with  the  doctrine  of  hell,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  gloomy  theories  of  certain  philosophers  whose  relentless  spe- 
culations were  tinged  and  moulded  by  their  own  recluse  misanthropy  and 
the  prevailing  superstitions  of  their  time.  Out  of  the  old  asceticism  of  the 
East — th^  false  spiritualism  w^hich  regarded  matter  as  the  source  of  evil 
and  this  life  as  a  penance — arose  the  dogma  of  metempsychosis.  The 
consequence  of  this  theory,  rigidly  carried  out,  created  a  descending 
congeries  of  hells,  reaching  from  centre  to  nadir,  in  correspondence  to 
an  ascending  congeries  of  heavens,  reaching  from  centre  to  zenith.  Out 
of  the  myth  of  the  Fall  sprang  the  dogma  of  total  depravity,  dooming 
our  whole  race  to  hell  forever,  except  those  saved  by  the  subsequent 
artifice  of  the  atonement.  Theories  conjured  up  and  elaborated  by 
fanciful  and  bloodless  metaphysicians,  in  an  age  when  the  milk  of 
public  human  kindness  was  thinned,  soured,  poisoned,  by  narrow  and 
tyrannical  prejudices,  might  easily  legitimate  and  establish  any  con- 
clusions, however  unreasonable  and  monstrous.  The  history  of  philo- 
sophy is  the  broad  demonstration  of  this.  The  Church  philosophers, 
(with  exceptions,  of  course,)  receiving  the  traditions  of  the^ommon  faith, 
partaking  in  the  superstitions  of  their  age,  banished  from  the  bosoms  of 
men  by  their  monastic  position,  and  inflamed  with  hierarchic  pride,  with 
but  a  faint  connection  or  intercourse  between  conscience  and  intellect 
or  between  heart  and  fancy,  strove  to  spin  but  theories  which  would  ex- 
plain and  justify  the  orthodox  dogmas. 

Working  with  metaphysical  tools  of  abstract  reason,  not  with  the 
practical  faculties  of  life,  dealing  with  the  fanciful  materials  of  priestly 
tradition,  not  with  the  solid  facts  of  ethical  observation,  they  would 
naturally  be  troubled  with  but  few  qualms  and  make  but  few  recerva- 
tions,  however  overwhelming  the  results  of  horror  at  which  they  might 
arrive.  Habituated  for  years  to  hair-drawn  analyses  and  superstitious 
brood ings  upon  the  subject,  overshadowed  by  the  supernatural  hierarchy 
in  w^hich  they  lived,  surrounded  by  a  thick  night  of  ignorance,  persecu- 
tion, and  slaughter,  it  was  no  wonder  they  could  believe  the  system  they 
preached,  although  in  reality  it  was  only  a  traditional  abstraction  meta- 
physically wrought  up  and  vivified  by  themselves.  Being  thus  wrought 
out  and  animated  by  them,  who  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  learning 
and  the  undisputed  lords  of  thought,  the  mass  of  the  people,  lying  ab* 
ject4y  in  the  fetters  of  authority,  could  not  help  accepting  it.  Ample 
illustrations  of  these  assertions  will  occur  to  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  theological  schemes  and  the  dialectic  subtleties  of  the  early  Church 
Fathers  and  of  the  later  Church  Scholastics. 

Finally,  by  the  combined  power,  first,  of  natural  conscience  affirming 
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A  future  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad ;  secondly,  of  imper- 
fect conceptions  of  God  as  a  passionate  avenger ;  thirdly,  of  the  licentious 
fancies  of  poets  drawing  awful  imaginative  pictures  of  future  woe; 
fourthly,  of  the  cruel  spirit  and  the  ambitious  plans  of  selfish  priesthoods; 
and  fifthly,  of  the  harsh  and  relentless  theories  of  conforming  metaphy- 
sicians,— the  doctrine  of  hell,  as  a  located  place  of  manifold  terrific  phy- 
sical tortures  drawing  in  vast  majorities  of  the  human  race,  became 
established  in  the  ruling  creeds  and  enthroned  as  an  orthodox  dogma. 
In  some  heathen  nations  the  descriptions  of  the  poets,  in  others  the 
accounts  of  the  priestly  books,  were  held  to  be  inspired  revelations.  To 
call  them  in  question  was  blasphemous.  In  Christendom  the  scriptural 
representations  of  the  subject,  which  were  general  moral  adaptations, 
incidentally  made,  of  representations  already  existing,  obtained  a  literal 
interpretation,  had  the  stamp  of  infallibility  put  on  them  and  immense 
perverted  additions  joined  to  them.  Thus  everywhere  the  dogma  became 
associated  with  the  established  authority.  To  deny  it  was  heresy.  Here- 
tics were  excommunicated,  loaded  with  pains  and  penalties,  and,  for 
many  centuries,  often  put  to  death  with  excruciating  tortures.  From 
that  moment  the  doctrine  was  taken  out  of  the  province  of  natural 
reason,  out  of  the  realm  of  ethical  truth.  The  absurdities,  wrongs,  and 
barbarities  deducible  from  it  were  a  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  not  to  be 
considered  as  any  objection  to  it.  No  free  thought  and  honest  criticism 
were  allowed*  Because  taught  by  authority,  it  must  be  submissively 
taken  for  granted.  Henceforth  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  revolting 
'  inhumanity  of  spirit  and  horribleness  of  gloating  hatred  shown  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine ;  for  it  was  not  the  independent  thought  and 
proper  moral  spirit  of  individuals,  but  the  petrified  dogma  and  irre- 
sponsible corporate  spirit  of  that  towering  hierarchy,  the  Church. 

The  Church  set  forth  certain  conditional  oflfers  of  salvation.  When 
those  offers  were  spurned  or  neglected,  the  Church  felt  personally  in- 
sulted and  aggrieved.  Her  servants  hurled  on  the  hated  heretics  and 
heathen  the  denunciations  of  bigotry  and  the  threats  of  rage.  Rugged 
old  Tertullian,  in  whose  torrid  veins  the  fire  of  his  African  deserts  seems 
infused,  revels  with  infernal  glee  over  the  contemplation  of  the  sure 
damnation  of  the  heathen.  "  At  that  greatest  of  all  spectacles,  the  last 
and  eternal  judgment,"  he  says,  **  how  shall  I  admire,  how  laugh,  how 
r^oice,  how  exult,  when  I  behold  so  many  proud  monarchs  groaning  in 
the  lowest  abyss  of  darkness ;  so  many  magistrates  liquefying  in  fiercer  / 
flames  than  they  ever  kindled  against  the  Christians ;  so  many  sage  phi- 
losophers blushing  in  red-hot  fires  with  their  deluded  pupils ;  so  many  / 
tragedians  more  tuneful  in  the  expression  of  their  own  sufferings;  so 
many  dancers  tripping  more  nimbly  from  anguish  than  ever  before  from 
applause.'^'  Hundreds  of  the  most  accredited  Christian  writers  have 
shown  the  same  fiendish  spirit.    Drexel  the  Jesuit,  preaching  of  Dives, 

*  De  SpectacnUs,  cap.  zzx.,  Gibbon's  tram. 
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exclaims,  '*  Instead  of  a  loffcy  bed  of  down  on  which  he  was  wont  to 
repose  himself,  he  now  lies  frying  in  the  flames ;  his  sparkling  wine  <in'J 
delicious  dainties  are  taken  from  hun ;  he  is  burnt  up  with  thirst,  and 
has  nothing  for  his  food  but  smoke  and  sulphur.''    Jeremy  Taylor*  says, 
in  that  discourse  on  the  '*  Pains  of  Hell"  where  he  has  lavished  all  the 
stores  of  his  matchless  learning  and  all  the  wealth  of  his  gorgeous  ima- 
gination in  multiplying  and  adorning  the  paraphernalia  of  torture  with 
infinite  accompaniments  of  unendurable  pangs  and  insufferable  abomi- 
nations, "  We  are  amazed  at  the  inhumanity  of  Phalaris,  who  roasted 
/    men  in  his  brazen  bull :  this  was  joy  in  respect  of  that  fire  of  hell  which 
penetrates  the  very  entrails  without  consuming  them ;"  "  husbands  shall 
see  their  wives,  parents  shall  see  their  children,  tormented  before  their 
eyes ;"  **  the  bodies  of  the  damned  shall  be  crowded  together  in  hell 
like  grapes  in  a  wine-press,  which  press  one  another  till  they  burst  " 
"every  distinct  sense  and  organ  shall  be  assailed  with  its  own  appro- 
priate and  most  exquisite  sufferings."    Christopher  Love — ^belying  his 
name — says  of  the  danmed,  **  Their  cursings  are  their  hymns,  bowlings 
their  tunes,  and  blasphemies  their  ditties."     Calvin  writes,  "Forever 
harassed    with   a  dreadful    tempest,  they  shall   feel  themselves  torn 
asunder  by  an  angry  God,  and  transfixed  and  penetrated  by  mortal 
stings,  terrified  by  the  thunderbolts  of  God,  and  broken  by  the  weight 
of  his  hand,  so  that  to  sink  into  any  gulfs  wotdd  be  more  tolerable  than  to 
/     stand  for  a  moment  in  these  terrors."  A  living  divine,  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring, 
declares,  "  When  the  omnipotent  and  angry  God,  who  has  access  to  all  the 
avenues  of  distress  in  the  corporeal  frame  and  all  the  inlets  to  agony  in 
the  intellectual  constitution,  undertakes  to  punish,  he  will  convince  the 
universe  that  he  does  not  gird  himself  for  the  work  of  retribution  in 
vain;"  "it  will  be  a  glorious  deed  whe^  He  who  hung  on  Calvary  shall 
cast  those  who  have  trodden  his  blood  under  their  feet,  into  the  furnace 
of  fire,  where  there  shall  be  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 
Thousands  of  passages  like  these,  and  even  worse,  might  easily  be  col- 
lected from  Christian  authors,  dating  their  utterance  from  the  days 
of  St.  Irenteus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  who  flamed  against  the  heretics,  to  the 
days  of  Nehemiah  Adams,  Congregational  preacher  of  Boston,  who  says, 
"  It  is  to  be  feared  the  forty-two  children  that  mocked  Elisha  are  now 
in  hell."^    There  is  an  unmerciful  animus  in  them,  a  vindictiveness  of 
thought  and  feeling,  faiv— oh,  how  far! — ^removed  from  the  meek  and 
loving  soul  of  Jesus,  who  wept  over  Jerusalem,  and  loved  the  "  unevan- 
gelical"  young  lawyer  who  was  "  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
and  yearned  towai*ds  the  penitent  Peter,  and  from  the  tenderness  of  his 
immaculate  purity  said  to  the  adulteress,  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee : 
go,  and  sin  no  more."    Tliere  are  some  sectarians  in  whom  the  arbitrary 
narrowness,  fierceness,  and  rigidity  of  their  received  creeds  have  so  de- 
moralized and  hardened  conscience  and  sensibility  in  their  native  healthj 

*  OontemplationB  of  the  State  of  Man,  cb.  6-8.  *  Friends  of  Chrtot,  p.  lit. 
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directions,  and  artificially  inflamed  them  in  diseased  channels,  that  we 
verily  believe,  if  the  decision  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  human  race 
were  placed  in  their  hands,  they  would  with  scarcely  a  twinge  of  pain — 
perhaps  some  of  them  even  with  a  horrid  satisfaction  and  triumph— doom 
all  except  their  own  dogmatic  coterie  to  hell.  They  are  bound  to  do  so. 
They  profess  to  know  infallibly  that  God  will  do  so :  if,  therefore,  the 
case  being  in  their  arbitration,  they  would  decide  differently,  they  thereby 
inapeach  the  action  of  God,  confess  his  decrees  irreconcilable  with  reason 
and  justice,  and  set  up  their  own  goodness  as  superior  to  his.  Burnet 
has  preserved  the  plea  of  Bloody  Mary,  which  was  in  these  words: — *'As 
the  souls  of  heretics  are  iiereafter  to  be  eternally  burning  in  hell,  there 
can  be  nothing  moi^e  proper  than  for  me  to  imitate  the  Divine  vengeance 
by  burning  them  on  earth."  Thanks  be  to  the  infinite  Father  that  our 
£ate  is  in  his  hands,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  bigots, — 

'*  Those  {wendo  Priyy-Coancillora  of  Ood, 

Who  write  down  Judgments  with  a  pen  hard  nibb'd: 
Uahert  of  Beelsebnb's  bUok  rod. 

Commending  sinners,  not  to  ice  thick-ribb'd. 
Bat  endless  flames  to  scorch  them  np  like  flax,— > 

Tet  sure  of  heaven  themselves,  as  if  they'd  cribb'd 
The  impression  of  St  Peter's  keys  in  wax  I** 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  doctrine  and  its  awful  concomitants, 
though  once  promulgated,  are  now  nearly  obsolete.  It  is  true  that,  in 
thinking  minds  and  generous  hearts,  they  are  getting  to  be  repudiated. 
But  by  no  means  is  it  so  in  the  recognised  formularies  of  the  established 
jChurches  and  in  the  teachings  of  the  popular  clergy.  All  through  the 
Gentile  world,  wherever  there  is  a  prevailing  religion,  the  threats  and 
horrors  of  a  fearful  doctrine  of  hell  are  still  brandished  over  the  trem- 
bling or  careless  multitudes.  In  Christendom,  the  authoritative  announce- 
ment of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  and  the  public  creeds  confessed 
by  every  communicant  of  all  the  denominations,  save  two  or  three  which 
are  comparatively  insignificant  in  numbers,  show  that  the  doctrine  is  yot 
held  without  mitigation.  The  Bishop  of  Toronto,  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  \ 
published  thd  authoritative  declaration  that  "every  child  of  humanity, 
except  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  from  the  first  moment  of  conception  a  child 
of  wrath,  hated  by  the  blessed  Trinity,  belonging  to  Satan,  and  doomed  y 
to  hell  V  Indeed,  the  doctrine,  in  its  whole  naked  and  frightful  extent, 
is  necessarily,  in  strict  logic,  an  integral  part  of  the  great  system  of 
the  popular  Christianity, — that  is,  Christianity  as  falsely  interpreted, 
paganized,  and  scholasticized.  For  if  by  the  sin  of  Adam  the  entire 
race  were  totally  depraved  and  condemned  to  a  hopeless  hell,  and  only 
those  can  be  saved  who  personally  appropriate  by  a  realizing  iaith  the 
benefits  of  the  subsequent  artifice  carried  out  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the 
incarnate  God,  certainly  the  extremest  advocate  of  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning hell  has  not  exceeded  the  truth,  and  cannot  exceed  it.  All  the 
necessities  of  logic  rebuke  the  tame-hearted  theologians,  and  great  Au- 
gustine's, great  Calvin's,  ghost  walks  unapproached  among  them,  crying 
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out  that  they  are  slow  and  inefficient  in  describing  the  enormous  sweep 
of  the  inherited  penalty!  Many  persons  who  have  not  taken  pains  to 
examine  the  subject  suppose  that  the  horrifying  descriptions  given  by 
Christian  authors  of  the  state  and  sufferings  of  the  lost  were  not  intended 
to  be  literally  received,  but  were  meant  as  figures  of  speech,  highly- 
wrought  metaphors  calculated  to  alarm  and  impress  with  physical  em- 
blems corresponding  only  to  moral  and  spiritual  realities.  The  progress 
of  thought  and  refinement  has  made  it  natural  that  recourse  should 
often  be  had  to  such  an  explanation ;  but  unquestionably  it  is  a  mistake. 
The  annals  of  theology,  both  dogmatic  and  homiletic,  irom  the  time  of 
the  earliest  Fathers  till  now,  abound  in  detailed  accounts  of  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  whereof  the  context,  the  train  of  thought, 
and  all  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  style  and  coherence,  do  not  leave 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  they  were  written  as  faithful,  though  inadequate, 
accounts  of  facts.  The  Church,  the  immense  bulk  of  Christendom,  has 
in  theory  always  regarded  hell  and  its  dire  concomitants  as  material 
facts,  and  not  as  merely  spiritual  experiences.  Tertullian  says,  "The 
damned  bum  eternally  without  consuming,  as  the  volcanoes,  which  are 
vents  from  the  stored  subterranean  fire  of  hell,  bum  forever  without 
wasting."*  Cyprian  declares  that  "the  wretched  bodies  of  the  condemned 
shall  simmer  and  blaze  in.  those  living  fires."  Augustine  argues  at  great 
length  and  with  ingenious  varieties  of  reasoning  to  show  how  the  mate- 
rial bodies  of  the  damned  may  withstand  annihilation  in  everlasting 
fire.*  Similar  assertions,  which  cannot  be  figuratively  explained,  are 
made  by  Ireneeus,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura, 
Gerson,  Bernard,  and  indeed  by  almost  all  the  Christian  writers.  Origen, 
who  was  a  Platonist,  and  a  heretic  on  many  points,  was  severely  con- 
demned for  saying  that  the  fire  of  hell  was  inward  and  of  the  conscience, 
rather  than  outward  and  of  the  body.  For  the  strict  materiality  of  the 
fire  of  hell  we  might  adduce  volumes  of  authorities  from  nearly  every 
province  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Barrow  asserts  that  "our  bodies  will  be 
afflicted  continually  by  a  sulphureous  flame,  piercing  the  inmost  sinews.^' 
John  Whitaker  thinks  "  the  bodies  of  the  damned  will  be  all  salted  with 
fire,  so  tempered  and  prepared  as  to  bum  the  more  fiercely  and  yet  never 
consume."  Jeremy  Taylor  teaches  that  "this  temporal  fire  is  but  a 
painted  fire  in  respect  of  that  penetrating  and  real  fire  in  hell."  Jona- 
than Edwards  soberly  and  believingly  writes  thus: — "The  world  will 
probably  be  converted  into  a  great  lake  or  liquid  globe  of  fire, — a  vast 
ocean  of  fire,  in  which  the  wicked  shall  be  overwhelmed,  which  will 
always  be  in  tempest,  in  which  they  shall  be  tost  to  and  fro,  having  no 
rest  day  or  night,  vast  waves  or  billows  of  fire  continually  rolling  over 
their  heads,  of  which  they  shall  forever  be  full  of  a  quick  sense  within 
and  without:  their  heads,  their  eyes,  their  tongues,  their  hands,  their 
feet,  their  loins,  and  their  vitals  shall  forever  be  full  of  a  glowing,  melting 
~  ,     .  -  ,-       —  ^— ^^—^^ 
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fire,  fierce  enough  to  melt  the  very  rocks  and  elements ;  and  also  they 
shall  eternally  be  full  of  the  most  quick  and  lively  sense  to  feel  the 
torments ;  not  for  one  minute,  nor  for  one  day,  nor  for  one  age,  nor  for 
two  ages,  nor  for  a  hundred  ages,  nor  for  ten  thousands  of  millions  of 
ages  one  after  another,  but  for  ever  and  ever,  without  any  end  at  all,  and 
never,  nevet  be  delivered/'^  Calvin  says,  "Iterum  qusero,  unde  factum 
est,  ut  tot  gentes  una  cum  liberis  eorum  infaniibus  eeternee  morti  involveret 
lapsus  AdsB  absque  remedio,  nisi  quia  Deo  ita  visum  est?  Decretum 
horribile  fateor/'*  Outraged  humanity  before  the  contemplation  cries, 
"O  God,  horror  hath  overwhelmed  me,  for  thou  art  represented  as  an 
omnipotent  Fiend."  It  is  not  the  Father  of  Christ,  but  his  Antagonist, 
whose  face  glares  down  over  such  a  scene  as  that !  The  above  diabolical 
passage — at  the  recital  of  which  from  the  pulpit,  Edwards's  biographers 
tell  us,  '*  whole  congregations  shuddered  and  simultaneously  rose  to  their 
feet,  smiting  their  breasts,  weeping  and  groaning" — is  not  the  arbitrary 
exaggeration  of  an  individual,  but  a  fair  representation  of  the  actual 
tenets  and  vividly  held  faith  of  the  Puritans.  It  is  also,  in  all  its  uncom- 
promising literality,  a  direct  and  inevitable  part  of  the  system  of  doc- 
trine which,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  professedly  prevails  throughout 
Christendom  at  this  hour.  We  know  most  persons  will  hesitate  at  this 
statement;  but  let  them  look  at  the  logic  of  the  case  in  the  light  of  its 
history,  and  they  must  admit  the  correctness  of  the  assertion.  Weigh 
the  following  propositions,  the  accuracy  of  which  no  one,  we  suppose, 
will  question,  and  it  will  appear  at  once  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
avoiding  the  conclusion. 

First,  it  is  the  established  doctrine  of  Christendom  that  no  one  can  be 
saved  without  a  supernatural  regeneration,  or  sincere  faith  in  the  vicari- 
ous atonement,  or  valid  reception  of  sacramental  grace  at  the  hands  of  a 
priest,— conditions  which  it  is  not  possible  that  one  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  whole  human  race  has  fulfilled.  Secondly,  it  is  the  esta- 
blished doctrine  of  Christendom  that  there  will  be  a  general  day  of 
judgment,  when  all  men  will  be  raised  in  the  same  bodies  which  they 
originally  occupied  on  earth,  when  Christ  and  his  angels  will  visibly 
descend  from  heaven,  separate  the  elect  from  the  reprobate,  summon 
the  sheep  to  the  blissful  pastures  on  the  right  hand,  but 

"  Proclaim 
The  flocks  of  goats  to  folds  of  flame." 

The  world  is  to  be  burnt  up,  and  the  damned,  restored  to  their  bodies, 
are  to  be  driven  into  the  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  them.  The  resur- 
rection of  the  body, — still  held  in  all  Christendom, — taken  in  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  associated  scheme,  necessitates  the  belief  in  the 
materiality  of  the  torments  of  hell.  That  eminent  living  divine.  Dr. 
Chirdiner  Spring,  says,  **  The  souls  of  all  who  have  died  in  their  sins  are 
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in  hell;  and  there  their  bodies  too  will  be  after  the  resunreotion."* 
Mr.  Spurgeon  also,  in  his  graphic  and  fearful  sermon  on  the  *'  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Dead/'  uses  the  following  language: — "  When  thou  diest,  thy 
soul  will  be  tormented  alone;  that  will  be  a  hell  for  it:  but  at  the  day 
of  judgment  thy  body  will  join  thy  soul,  and  then  thou  wilt  have  twin- 
hells,  thy  soul  sweating  drops  of  blood,  and  thy  body  suffused  with 
agony.  In  fire  exactly  like  that  which  we  have  on  earth  thy  body  will 
lie,  asbestos-like,  forever  unconsumed,  all  thy  veins  roads  for  the  feet  of 
pain  to  travel  on,  every  nerve  a  string  on  which  the  devil  shall  forever 
play  his  diabolical  tune  of  Hell's  Unutterable  Lament!"  And,  if  this 
doctrine  be  true,  no  ingenuity,  however  fertile  in  expedients  and  however 
fiendish  in  cruelty,  can  possibly  devise  emblems  and  paint  pictures  half 
teiTific  enough  to  present  in  imagination  and  equal  in  moral  impression 
what  the  reality  will  be  to  the  sufferers.  It  is  easy  to  speak  or  hear  the 
word  "  hell ;"  but  to  analyze  its  significance  and  realize  it  in  a  sensitive  fancy 
is  difficult ;  and  whenever  it  is  done  the  fruit  is  madness,  as  the  bedlams 
of  the  world  lire  shrieking  in  testimony  at  this  instant.  The  Revivalist 
preachers,  so  far  from  exaggerating  the  frightful  contents  latent  in  the 
prevalent  dogma  concerning  hell,  have  never  been  able — and  no  man  is 
able — to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  its  legitimate  deductions.  Edwards 
is  right  in  declaring,  "After  we  have  said  our  utmost  and  thought  our 
utmost,  all  that  we  have  said  and  thought  is  but  a  fairU  shadow  of  the 
reality."  Think  of  yourselves,  seized,  just  as  you  are  now,  and  flung 
into  the  roaring,  glowing  furnace  of  eternity ;  think  of  such  torture  for 
an  instant,  multiply  it  by  infinity,  and  then  say  if  any  words  can  convey 
the  proper  force  of  impression.  It  is  true  these  intolerable  details  are 
merely  latent  and  unappreciated  by  the  multitude  of  believers;  and 
when  one,  roused  to  fanaticism  by  earnest  contemplation  of  his  creed, 
dares  to  proclaim  its  logical  consequences  and  to  exhort  men  accord- 
ingly, they  shrink,  and  charge  him  with  excess.  But  they  should  beware 
ere  they  repudiate  the  literal  horrors  of  the  historic  orthodox  doctrine 
for  any  figurative  and  moral  views  accommodated  to  the  advanced  reason 
and  refinement  of  the  times, — ^beware  how  such  an  abandonment  of  a 
part  of  their  system  affects  the  rest. 

Give  up  the  material  fire,  and  you  lose  the  bodily  resurrection.  Re- 
nounce the  bodily  resurrection,  and  away  goes  the  visible  coming  of 
Christ  to  a  general  judgment.  Abandon  the  general  judgment,  and  the 
climacteric  completion  of  the  Church-scheme  of  redemption  is  wanting. 
Mar  the  wholeness  of  th,e  redemption-plan,  and  farewell  to  the  incarnation 
and  vicarious  atonement.  Neglect  the  vicarious  atonement,  and  down 
crumbles  the  hollow  and  broken  shell  of  the  popular  theology  helplessly 
into  its  grave.  The  old  literal  doctrine  of  a  material  hell,  however 
awful  its  idea,  as  it  has  been  set  forth  in  flaming  views  and  threats  by 
all  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  Church,  must  be  uncompro- 
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misingly  clung  to,  else  th&  whole  popular  system  of  theology  will  he 
mutilated,  shattered,  and  lost  from  sight.  The  theological  leaders  un- 
derstand this  perfectly  well,  and  for  the  most  part  they  act  accordingly^ 
We  have  now  under  our  hand  numerous  extracts,  from  writings  published 
within  the  last  five  yeai*s  by  highly-influential  dignitaries  in  the  different 
denominations,  which  for  frightfulness  of  outline  and  coloring,  and  for 
unshrinking  assertions  of  literality,  will  compare  with  those  already 
quoted.  Especially  read  the  following  description  of  this  kind  from 
John  Henry  Newman : — 

'*0h,  terrible  moment  for  the  soul,  when  it  suddenly  finds  itself  at  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ, — ^when  the  Judge  speaks  and  consigns  it  to  the 
jailers  till  it  shall  pay  the  endless  debt  which  lies  against  it !  '  Impossi- 
ble! I  a  lost  soul?  I  separated  from  hope  and  from  peace  forever?  It  is 
Tiot  I  of  whom  the  Judge  so  spake  I  There  is  a  mistake  somewhere ; 
Christ,  Savior,  hold  thy  hand :  one  minute  to  explain  it !  My  name  is 
Demas :  I  am  but  Demas, — not  Judas,  or  Nicholas,  or  Alexander,  or  Phile- 
tus,  or  Diotrephes.  What!  eternal  pain  for  me?  Impossible!  it  shall  not 
be !'  And  the  poor  soul  struggles  and  wrestles  in  the  grasp  of  the  mighty 
demon  which  has  hold  of  it,  and  whose  every  touch  is  torment.  '  Oh, 
atrocious !'  it  shrieks,  in  agony,  and  in  anger  too, — as  if  the  very  keen- 
ness of  the  infliction  were  a  proof  of  its  ii^justice.  '  A  second !  and  a 
third  I  I  can  bear  no  more !  Stop,  horrible  fiend !  give  over :  I  am  a  man, 
and  not  such  as  thou !  I  am  not  food  for  thee,  or  sport  for  thee !  I  have 
been  taught  religion ;  I  have  had  a  conscience ;  I  have  a  cultivated 
mind ;  I  am  well  versed  in  science  and  art ;  I  am  a  philosopher,  or  a 
poet,  or  a  shrewd  observer  of  men,  or  a  hero,  or  a  statesman,  or  an 
orator,  or  a  man  of  wit  and  humor.  Nay,  I  have  received  the  grace  of 
the  Redeemer ;  I  have  attended  the  sacraments  for  years ;  I  have  been  a 
Catholic  from  a  child ;  I  died  in  communion  with  the  Church :  nothing, 
nothing  which  I  have  ever  been,  which  I  have  ever  seen,  bears  any  re- 
semblance to  thee,  and  to  the  flame  and  stench  which  exhale  from  thee : 
80  I  defy  thee,  and  abjure  thee,  0  enemy  of  man !' 

**  Alas !  poor  soul !  and,  whilst  it  thus  fights  with  that  destiny  which  it 
has  brought  upon  itself  and  those  companions  whom  it  has  chosen,  the 
man's  name  perhaps  is  solemnly  chanted  forth,  and  his  memory  decently 
cherished,  among  his  friends  on  earth.  Men  talk  of  him  from  time  to 
time;  they  appeal  to  his  authority;  they  quote  his  words;  perhaps  they 
even  raise  a  monument  to  his  name,  or  write  his  history.  *  So  compre- 
hensive a  mind !  such  a  power  of  throwing  liglit  on  a  perplexed  subject 
and  bringing  conflicting  ideas  or  facts  into  harmony  I'  *Such  a  speech  it 
was  that  he  made  on  such  and  such  an  occasion:  I  happened  to  be 
present,  and  never  shall  forget  it ;'  or,  '  A  great  personage,  whom  some 
of  us  knew ;'  or,  *  It  was  a  rule  with  a  very  worthy  and  excellent  friend 
of  mine,  now  no  more ;'  or,  *  Never  was  his  equal  in  society,— so  just  in 
his  remarks,  so  lively,  so  versatile,  so  unobtrusive  ;*  or,  '  So  great  a  bene- 
factor to  his  country  and  to  hits  kind ;'  or,  '  His  philosophy  so  profound.' 
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Oh,  vanity !  vanity  of  vanities!  all  is  vanity !  What  profiteth  it?  What 
profiteth  it?  His  soul  is  in  hell,  O  ye  chiltlren  of  men!  While  (hus  ye  speak, 
his  soul  is  in  the  beginning  of  those  torments  in  which  his  body  will  soon  have  pari^ 
and  which  will  never  die  /"** 

Some  theologians  do  not  hesitate,  even  now,  to  say  that  "  in  hell  the 
bodies  of  the  damned  shall  be  nealed,  as  we  speak  of  glass,  so  as  to  en- 
dure the  fire  without  being  annihilated  thereby."  "  Made  of  the  nature 
of  salamanders,"  they  shall  be  "  immortal  kept  to  feel  immortal  fire." 
Well  may  we  take  up  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  and  cry  out  of  the  bottom- 
less depths  of  disgust  and  anguish,  "  I  am  overwhelmed  with  horror !" 

Holding  this  abhorrent  mass  of  representations,  so  grossly  carnal  and 
fearful,  up  in  the  free  light  of  to-day,  it  cannot  stand  the  test  of  honest 
and  resolute  inquiry.  It  exists  only  by  timid,  unthinking  sufferance.  It 
is  kept  alive,  among  the  superstitious  vestiges  of  the  outworn  and  out- 
grown past,  only  by  the  power  of  tradition,  authority,  and  custom.  In 
refutation  of  it  we  shall  not  present  here  a  prolonged  detail  of  learned 
researches  and  logical  processes ;  for  that  would  be  useless  to  those  who 
are  enslaved  to  the  foregone  conclusions  of  a  creed  and  possessed  by 
invulnerable  prejudices,  while  those  who  are  thoughtful  and  candid  can 
make  such  investigations  themselves.  We  shall  merely  state,  in  a  few 
clear  and  brief  propositions,  the  results  in  which  we  suppose  all  free  and 
enhghtened  minds  who  have  adequately  studied  the  subject  now  agree, 
leaving  the  reader  to  weigh  these  propositions  for  himself,  with  such 
further  examination  as  inclination  and  opportunity  may  cause  him  to 
bestow  upon  the  matter. 

We  reject  the  common  belief  of  Christians  in  a  hell  which  is  a  local 
prison  of  fire  where  the  wicked  are  to  be  tortured  by  material  instru- 
ments, on  the  following  grounds,  appealing  to  God  for  the  reverential 
sincerity  of  our  convictions,  and  appealing  to  reason  for  their  truth. 
First,  the  supposition  thai  hell  is  an  enormous  region  in  the  hollow  of 
the  earth  is  a  remnant  of  ancient  ignorance,  a  fancy  of  poets  who  mag- 
nified the  grave  into  Hades,  a  thought  of  geographers  who  supposed  the 
earth  to  be  flat  and  surrounded  by  a  brazen  expanse  bright  above  and 
black  beneath.  Secondly,  the  soul,  on  leaving  the  body,  is  a  spiritual 
substance,  if  it  be  any  substance  at  all,  eluding  our  senses  and  all  the 
instruments  of  science.  Therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  cannot  be 
chained  in  a  dungeon,  nor  be  cognizant  of  suffering  from  material  fire  or 
other  physical  infliction,  but  its  woes  must  be  moral  and  inward ;  and  the 
figment  that  its  former  fleshly  body  is  to  be  restored  to  it  is  utterly  in. 
credible,  being  an  absurdity  in  science,  and  not  affirmed,  as  we  believe,  in 
Scripture.  Thirdly,  the  imagery  of  a  subterranean  hell  of  fire,  brimstone, 
and  undying  worms,  as  used  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
the  same  as  that  drawn  from  heathen  sources  with  modifications  and  em- 
ployed by  the  Pharisees  before  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  disciples ;  and 

^  Sermon  on  '<  Neglect  of  Di?ine  Oails  and  Warnings." 
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we  must  therefore,  since  neither  Persians  nor  Pharisees  were  inspired, 
either  suppose  that  this  imagery  was  adopted  hy  the  i4)ostles  figuratively 
to  convey  moral  truths,  or  else  that  they  were  left,  in  common  with  their 
countrymen,  at  least  partially  under  the  dominion  of  the  errors  of  their 
time.  Thus  in  every  alternative  we  deny  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is,  or  ever  will  be,  an  abode  of  souls,  full  of  fire,  a  hell  in  which  the 
damned  are  to  be  confined  and  physically  tormented. 

The  elements  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  -future  punishment  which  we 
thus  reject  are  the  falsities  contributed  by  superstition  and  the  priestly 
spirit.  The  truths  remaining  in  the  doctrine,  furnished  by  conscience, 
reason,  and  Scripture,  we  will  next  exhibit,  in  order  not  to  dismiss  this 
head,  on  the  nature  of  future  punishment,  with  negations.  What  is  the 
real  character  of  the  retributions  in  the  iuture  state?  We  do  not  think 
they  are  necessarily  connected  with  any  peculiar  locality  or  essentially 
dependent  on  any  external  circumstances.  As  Milton  says,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  best  theologians,  "  To  banish  forever  into  a  local  hell,  whether 
in  the  air,  or  in  the  centre,  or  in  that  uttermost  and  bottomless  gulf  of 
chaos  deeper  from  holy  bliss  than  the  world^s  diameter  multiplied,  they 
thought  not  a  punishment  so  proper  and  proportionate  for  Qod  to  inflict 
as  to  punish  sin  with  sin.'' 

God  does  not  arbitrarily  stretch  forth  his  arm,  like  an  enraged  and 
vindictive  man,  and  take  direct  vengeance  on  offenders ;  but  by  his  im- 
mutable laws,  permeating  all  beings  and  governing  all  worlds,  evil  is, 
and  brings,  its  own  punishment.  The  intrinsic  substances  and  forces  of 
character  and  their  organized  correlations  with  the  realities  of  eternity, 
the  ruling  principles,  habits,  and  love  of  the  soul,  as  they  stand  affected 
towards  the  world  to  which  they  go, — these  are  the  conditions  on  which 
experience  depends,  herein  is  the  hiding  of  retribution.  "Each  one," 
as  Origen  says,  **  kindles  the  flame  of  his  own  appropriate  fire."  Superior 
spirits  must  look  on  a  corrupted  human  soul  with  a  sorrow  similar,  though 
infinitely  profounder,  to  that  with  which  the  lapidary  contemplates  a 
splendid  pearl  with  a  dark  flaw  in  its  centre.  The  Koran  says,  "Men 
sleep  while  they  live,  and  when  they  die  they  wake."  The  sudden  in- 
fliction of  pain  in  the  future  state  comes  from  the  sudden  unveiling  of 
secrets,  quickening  of  the  moral  consciousness,  and  exposure  of  the 
naked  soul's  fitnesses  to  the  spiritual  correspondences  of  its  deserts.  It 
is  said, — 

«  Death  doM 
Away  diagnlM :  Kmls  see  each  other  clear, 
At  one  glance,  as  two  drops  of  rain  In  air 
Mlfl^t  look  into  each  other  bad  they  life." 

The  quality  of  the  soul's  character  decides  the  elements  of  the  soul's 
life;  and,  as  this  becomes  known  on  crossing  the  death-drawn  line  of 
futurity,  conscious  retribution  then  arises  in  the  guilty.  This  is  a  retri- 
bution which  is  reasonable,  moral,  unavoidable,  before  which  we  may 
well  pause  and  tremble.    The  great  moral  of  it  is  that  we  should  not  so 
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mucli  dread  bedng  thrust  into  an  eternal  hell  as  we  should  fear  carrying 
a  hell  with  us  when  we  go  into  eternity.  It  is  not  so  bad  to  be  in  hell 
as  to  be  forced  truly  to  say, — 

''Which  way  I  fly  is  hdl;  myself  mm  helL" 

If  these  general  ideas  are  correct^  it  follows — even  as  all  common  sense 
and  reflection  affirm — that  every  real  preparation  for  death  and  for  what 
is  to  succeed  must  be  an  ingrained  eJuaracterigtic,  and  cannot  consist  in  a 
mere  opinianj  mood,  or  act.  Here  we  strike  at  one  of  the  shallowest  errors^ 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  rooted  superstitions,  of  the  world. 
Throughout  the  immense  kingdoms  of  the  East,  where  the  Brahmanic 
and  Buddhist  religions  hold  sway  over  six  hundred  millions  of  men,  the 
notion  of  yadasanna — that  is,  the  merit  instantaneously  obtained  when 
at  the  point  of  death — fully  prevails.  They  suppose  that  in  that  moment^ 
regardless  of  their  former  lives  and  of  their  present  characters,  by  bring- 
ing the  mind  and  the  heart  into  certain  momentary  states  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  meditating  on  certain  objects  or  repeating  certain  sacred 
words,  they  can  suddenly  obtain  exemption  from  punishment  in  their 
next  life.'^  The  notion  likewise  obtains  almost  universally  among  Chris- 
tians, incredible  as  it  may  seem.  With  the  Romanists,  who  are  three- 
fourths  of  the  Christian  world,  it  is  a  most  prominent  doctrine,  every- 
where vehemently  proclaimed  and  acted  on:  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  whereby,  on  submission  to  the  Church 
and  confession  to  a  priest,  the  venal  sins  of  the  dying  man  are  forgiven, 
purgatory  avoided  or  lessened,  and  heaven  made  sure.  The  ghost  of 
the  King  of  Denmark  complains  most  of  the  unwarned  suddenness  of 
his  murder, — not  of  the  murder  itself,  but  of  its  suddenness,  which  left 
him  no  opportunity  to  save  his  soul: — 

"  Sleeping,  wm  I  by  a  brother*!  hand 
Ciit  off  even  in  the  bkMsomii  of  my  dn, 
Unbouoerd,  disappointed,  nnanePd ; 
Mo  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  accoimt 
With  all  my  Imperfections  on  my  head.** 

Hamlet,  urged  by  supernatural  solicitings  to  yengeance,  finds  his 
murderous  uncle  on  his  knees  at  prayer.  Stealing  behind  him  with 
drawn  sword,  he  is  about  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  when  the  thought 
occurs  to  him  that  the  guilty  man,  if  killed  when  at  his  devotions,  would 
surely  go  to  heaven ;  and  so  he  refrains  until  a  different  opportunity. 
For  to  send  to  heaven  the  villain  who  had  slain  his  father, — 

**  That  would  be  hlr»  and  salary,  not  rsvcngs. 
He  took  my  fiUher  grossly  ftiU  of  bread. 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May; 
And  how  bis  audit  stands  who  knows  save  Heareo? 
But,  in  oor  citruinstance  and  course  of  thought,* 
Tis  heavy  with  Mm.    And  am  I  Hum  i 
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;/  '  ^  '  •   A    /  ,• 

To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  bis  aonl,  j    T  *"  \* 

When  he  ix  fit  and  Boiflon'd  for  his  panage?  //     '^     -^  1  V  /^J  /  *  <   J  r 

No;  bat  vrhen  he  is  drank,  asleep,  enraged,  //  '  '  '    I     ^' 

Or  in  the  in(»etuoos  pleasures  of  his  bed,  'f         C  ^   \    i     t 

At  gaming,  swearingE,  or  alxmt  soiBe act  V.  *  *^  '  v  /  j^  f  I  /  >  \^  g 

That  has  no  relish  of  salration  in't:  '.    ,     .  ■  ^  iN  | 

Then  trip  hinu  that  his  heels  n^ay  kick  at  beaTes, 

And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd  and  black 

As  hell,  whereto  it  goes." 

This,  though  poetry,  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  medisBval  faith  held 
by  all  Christendom  in  sober  prose.  The  same  train  of  thought  latently 
underlies  the  feelings  of  most  Protestants  too,  though  it  is  true  any  one 
would  now  shrink  from  expressing  it  with  such  frankness  and  horrible 
gusto.  But  what  else  means  the  minute  morbid  anatomy  of  death-beds, 
the  prurient  curiosity  to  know  how  the  dying  one  bore  himself  in  the 
solenm  passage?  How  commonly,  if  one  dies  Without  physical  anguish, 
and  with  the  artificial  exultations  of  a  fanatic,  rejoiceful  auguries  are 
drawn!  if  he  dies  in  physical  suffering,  and  with  apparent  regret,  a 
gloomy  verdict  is  rendered!  It  is  superstition,  absurdity,  and  injustice, 
all.  Not  the  accidental  physical  conditions,  not  the  transient  emotions, 
with  which  one  passes  from  the  earth,  can  decide  his  fate,  but  the  real 
good  or  evil  of  his  soul,  the  genuine  fitness  or  unfitness  of  his  soul,  his 
soul's  inherent  merits  of  bliss  or  bale.  There  is  no  time  nor  power  in 
the  instant  of  death,  by  any  magical  legerdemain,  to  turn  away  the  im- 
pending retributions  of  wickedness  and  guilt.  What  is  right,  within  the 
conditions  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  will  be  done  in  spite  of  all 
traditional  juggles  and  spasmodic  spiritual  attitudinizations.  What  can 
it  avail  that  a  most  vile  and  hardened  wretch,  when  dying,  convulsed 
with  fright  and  possessed  with  superstition,  compels,  or  strives  to  compel, 
a  certain  sentiment  into  his  soul,  conjures,  or  tries  to  conjure,  his  mind 
into  the  relation  of  belief  towards  a  certain  ancient  and  abstract  dogma? 

**  Yet  I've  seen  men  who  meant  not  ill. 
Compelling  doctrine  oat  of  death, 
With  hell  and  lieaven  acutely  p<^8ed 
Upon  the  taming  .of  a  breath." 

Cruelly  racking  the  soul  with  useless  probes  of  theological  questions 
and  statements,  they  stand  by  the  dying  to  catch  the  words  of  his  last 
breath,  and,  in  perfect  consistence  with  their  faith,  they  pronounce  sen- 
tence accordingly.  If,  as  the  ^pallid  lips  faintly  close,  they  hear  the 
magic  words,  "  I  put  my  trust  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,"  up  goes 
the  soul  to  heaven.  If  they  hear  the  less  stereotyped  words,  "I  have 
tried  to  do  as  well  as  I  could :  I  hope  God  will  be  merciful  towards  me 
and  receive  me,"  down  goes  the  soul  to  hell.  Strange  and  cruel  super- 
stition, that  imagines  God  to  act  towards  men  only  according  to  the  eva- 
nescent temper  and  technical  phrase  with  which  they  leave  the  world ! 
The  most  popular  English  preacher  of  the  present  day,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  after  referring  to  the  fable  that  those  before  whom  Perseus 
held  the  head  of  Medusa  were  turned  into  stone  in  the  very  act  and 
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posture  of  the  moment  when  they  saw  it,  says,  "Death  is  such  a  power. 
What  I  am  when  death  is  held  before  me,  that  I  must  be  forever.  When 
my  spirit  goes,  if  God  finds  me  hymning  his  praise,  I  shall  hymn  it  in 
heaven:  doth  he  find  me  breathing  out  oaths,  I  shall  follow  up  those 
oaths  in  hell.     As  I  die,  so  shall  I  live  eternally  V*^"^ 

No:  the  true  preparation  for  death  and  the  invisible  realm  of  souls  is 
not  the  eager  adoption  of  an  opinion,  the  hurried  assumption  of  a  mood, 
or  the  frightened  performance  of  an  outward  act:  it  is  the  patient 
culture  of  the  mind  w^ith  truth,  the  pious  purification  of  the  heart  with 
disinterested  love,  the  consecrated  training  of  the  life  in  holiness,  the 
growth  of  the  soul  in  habits  of  righteousness,  faith,  and  charity,  the 
organization  of  divine  principles  into  character.  Every  real  preparation 
of  the  soul  for  death  must  be  a  characteristic  rightly  related  to  the  im- 
mortal realities  to  which  death  is  the  introduction  of  the  soul.  An  evil 
soul  is  not  thrust  into  a  physical  and  fiery  hell,  fenced  in  and  roofed  over 
from  the  universal  common ;  but  it  is  revealed  to  itself,  and  consciously 
enters  on  retributive  relations.  In  the  spiritual  world,  whither  all  go  at 
death,  we  suppose  that  like  perceives  like,  and  thus  are  they  saved  or 
damned,  having,  by  the  natural  attraction  and  elective  seeing  of  their 
virtues  or  vices,  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  or  the  horrid  vision  of  iniquity 
and  terror. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  is  a  bounded  shape  so  vast  as  to  fill 
the  entire  circuits  of  the  creation.    Spirit  transcends  the  categories  of 
body,  and  it  is  absurd  to  apply  the  language  of  finite  things  to  the  illimit- 
able One,  except  symbolically.     When  we  die,  we  do  not  sink  or  soar 
to  the  realm  of  spirits,  but  are  in  it,  at  once,  everywhere;  and  the  result- 
ing experience  will  depend  on  the  prevailing  elements  of  our  moral 
being.     If  we  are  bad,  our  badness  is  our  banishment  from  God  ;  if  we 
^        n         are  good,  our  goodness  is  our  union  with  God.     In  every  world  the  true 
(^KdtXji^     nature  and  law  of  retribution  lie  ii\  the  recoil  of  conduct  on  character, 
^  ^€X^/r«^^  ^^^  ^^^  assimilated  results  ensuing.    Take  a  soul  that  is  saturated  with 
fijMrt.M4/'  ^^^  rottenness  of  depravity  into  the  core  of  heaven,  and  it  is  in  the 
1^  heart  of  hell  still.     Take  a  fouI  that  is  compacted  of  divine  realities  to 

the  very  bottom  of  hell,  and  heaven  is  with  it  there. 

We  are  treading  on  eternity,  and  infinitude  is  all  around  us.  Now, 
as  well  as  hereafter,  to  us,  the  universe  is  action,  the  soul  is  reaction, 
experience  is  the  resultant.  Death  but  unveils  the  facts.  Pass  that 
great  crisis,  in  the  passage  becoming  conscious  of  universal  realities  and 
of  individual  relations  to  them,  and  the  Father  will  say  to  the  dis- 
cordant soul,  "  Alienated  One,  incapable  of  my  embrace,  change  and 
come  to  me  ;**  to  the  harmonious  soul,  '*  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  m«>, 
and  all  that  I  have  is  thine.'' 

Having  thus  considered  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  future  punish- 
ments, it  now  remains  to  discuss  the  question  concerning  their  duration. 
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The  fact  of  a  just  and  varied  punishment  for  souls  we  firmly  believe  in. 
The  pai'ticulars  of  it  in  the  future,  or  the  degrees  of  its  continuance,  we 
think,  are  concealed  from  the  present  knowledge  of  man.  These  details 
we  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  settle  much  about.  We  have  but  three 
general  convictions  on  the  subject.  First,  that  these  punishments  will 
be  experienced  in  accordance  with  those  righteous  and  inmost  laws  which 
indestructibly  express  the  mind  of  God  and  rule  the  universe,  and  will  not 
be  vindictively  inflicted  through  arbitrary  external  penalties.  Secondly, 
that  they  will  be  accurately  tempered  to  the  just  deserts  and  qualificap 
tions  of  the  individual  sufferers.  And  thirdly,  that  they  will  be  alle- 
viated, rethedial,  and  limited,  not  unmitigated,  hopeless,  and  endless. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  thoughts  perhaps  enough  has  already  been 
said,  and  the  second  and  third  may  be  discussed  together.  Our  business, 
therefore,  in  the  remainder  of  this  dissertation,  is  to  disprove,  if  truth 
in  the  hands  of  reason  and  conscience  will  enable  us  to  disprove,  the 
popular  dogma  which  asserts  that  the  state  of  the  condemned  departed 
IB  a  state  of  complete  damnatian  obsoluiely^temaL  Against  that  form  of  repre- 
senting future  punishment  which  makes  it  unlimited  by  conceiving  the 
destiny  of  the  soul  to  be  an  eternal  progress,  in  which  their  initiative 
steps  of  good  or  evil  in  this  life  place  different  souls  under  advantages 
or  disadvantages  never  relatively  to  be  lost,  we  have  nothing  to  object 
It  is  reasonable,  in  unison  with  natural  law,  and  not  frightful."  But  we 
are  to  deal,  if  we  fairly  can,  a  refutation  against  the  doctrine  of  an 
mteMc  endless  misery  for  the  wicked,  as  that  doctrine  is  prevailingly  taught 
and  received. 

The  advocates  of  eternal  damnation  primarily  plant  themselves  upon 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  say  that  there  the  voice  of  an  infallible  in- 
spiration from  heaven  asserts  it.  First  of  all,  let  us  examine  this  ground, 
and  see  if  they  do  not  stand  there  only  upon  erroneous  premises  sus- 
tained by  prejudices.  In  the  beginning,  then,  we  submit  to  candid  minds 
that,  if  the  literal  eternity  of  future  torment  be  proclaimed  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  revelation  contained  in  that  volume; 
it  is  not  a  truth  revealed  by  inspiration ;  and  that  we  maintain  for  this 
reason.  The  same  representations  of  the  everlasting  duration  of  future 
punishment  in  hell,  the  same  expressions  for  an  unlimited  duration, 
which  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  were  previously  employed  by  the 
Hindus,  Greeks,  and  Pharisees,  who  were  not  inspired,  but  must  have 
drawn  the  doctrine  from  fallible  sources.  Now,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  expressions,  when  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  were  employed  by  the  Saviour  and  the  evangelists  in  con- 
formity with  the  prevailing  thought  and  customary  phraseology  of  their 
time,  as  to  conclude  that  they  were  derived  from  an  unerring  inspiration. 
The  former  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  inference;  the  latter  is* a  gratui- 
tous hypothesis  for  which  we  have  never  heard  of  any  evidence.    If  its 
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advocates  will  honesUy  attempt  really  to  prove  it^  we  are  convinced  they 
will  be  forced  to  renounce  it.  The  only  way  they  o(mtinae  to  hold  it  is 
by  taking  it  for  granted.  If,  therefore*  the  stiict  eternity  of  future  woe  be 
declared  in  the  New  Testament,  we  regsgrd  it  not  as  a  part  of  the  inspired 
utterance  of  Jesus,  but  as  an  error  which  crept  in  among  others  from 
the  surrounding  notions  of  a  benighted  pagan  age. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  we  do  not  admit  by  any  means  that  the  litenl 
eternity  of  future  damnation  u  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  deny  such  an  assertion,  for  several  reasons.  First,  we  argue 
from  the  usage  of  language  before  the  New  Testament  was  written.  The 
Egyptians,  Hindus,  Greeks,  often  make  most  emphatic  use  of  phrases  de- 
claring the  eternal  sufferings  of  the  wicked  in  hell ;  but  they  must  have 
meant  by  "eternal''  only  a  very  long  time,  because  a  fundamental  portioii 
of  the  great  system  of  thought  on  which  their  religions  rested  was  the 
idea  of  recurring  epochs,  sundered  by  immense  periods  statedly  arriv- 
ing, when  all  things  were  restored,  the  heUs  and  heavens  vanished 
away,  and  God  was  all  in  all.  If  the  representations  of  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  made  before  the  New  Testament  was  writt«i« 
were  not  significant,  with  metaphysical  severity,  of  an  eternity  of  durib- 
tion,  but  only,  with  popular  looseness,  of  an  exti^mely  long  period,  tha 
same  may  be  true  of  the  similar  expressions  found  in  that  record. 

Secondly,  we  argue  from  the  usage  of  language  in  and  after  the  New 
Testament  age.  The  critics  have  collected,  as  any  one  desirous  may 
easily  find,  and  as  every  theological  scholar  well  knows,  scores  of  instances 
from  the  writings  of  authors  contemporary  with  Christ  and  his  apostle^ 
and  succeeding  them,  where  the  Greek  word  for  ''eternal"  is  used  popu- 
larly, not  strictly,  in  a  rhetorical,  not  in  a  philosophical,  sense,  not  die- 
noting  a  duration  literally  endless,  but  one  very  prolonged.  In  all  Greek 
literature  the  word  is  undoubtedly  used  in  a  careless  and  qualified  sense 
at  least  a  hundred  times  where  it  is  used  once  with  its  close  etymological 
force.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  term.  The 
writer  of  the  **  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  at  the  close  of  every 
chapter,  describing  the  respective  patriarch's  death,  says,  "he  slept  the 
eternal  sleep,"  though  by  "eternal"  he  can  only  mean  a  duration  reach- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  resurrection,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  context. 
lamblichus  speaks  of  "  an  eternal  eternity  of  eternities."'*  Origen,  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others,  the  fact  of  whose  belief  in  final  universal 
salvation  no  one  pretends  to  deny,  do  not  hesitate  with  earnestness  and 
frequency  to  affirm  the  "eternal"  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  hell. 
Now,  if  the  contemporaries  of  the  evangelists,  and  their  successors^  often 
used  the  word  "  eternal"  popularly,  in  a  figurative,  limited  sense,  then  it 
may  be  so  employed  when  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  in  oonnection 
with  the  future  pains  of  the  bad. 

Thirdly,  we  argue  from  the  phraseology  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
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representation  of  the  future  woe  of  the  condemned,  given  in  the  New 
Testament  itself,  that  its  authors  did  not  consciously  intend  to  proclaim 
the  rigid  endlessness  of  that  woe."  "  These  shall  go  away  into  everlast- 
ing punishment.''  Since  the  word  **  everlasting"  was  often  used  simply  to 
denote  a  long  period,  what  right  has  any  one  to^  declare  that  here  it 
must  mean  an  absolutely  unending  duration  ?  How  does  any  one  know 
that  the  mind  of  Jesus  dialectically  grasped  the  metaphysical  notion  of  eiemity 
and  deliberately  intended  to  express  it  ?  Certainly  the  intrinsic  proba- 
bilities are  all  the  other  way.  Such  a  conclusion  is  hardly  compatible 
with  the  highly  tropical  style  of  speech  employed  throughout  the  dis- 
course. Besides,  had  he  wished  to  convey  the  overwhelming  idea  that 
the  doom  of  the  guilty  would  be.  strictly  irremediable,  their  anguish 
literally  infinite,  would  he  not  have  taken  pains  to  say  so  in  definite, 
guarded,  explained,  immistakable  terms  ?  He  might  easily,  by  a  precise 
prosaic  utterance,  by  explanatory  circumlocutions,  have  placed  that 
thought  beyond  possibility  of  mistake. 

Fourthly,  we  have  an  intense  conviction  not  only  that  the  leaving  of 
such  a  doctrine  by  the  Savior  in  impenetrable  obscurity  and  uncertainty 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  his  deliberately  holding  it  in 
hiB  belief,  but  also  that  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  itself  is  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  very  essentials  of  his  teachings  and  spmt,  his.  inmost 
convictions  and  life.  He  taught  the  infinite  and  unchangeable  goodness 
of  God :  confront  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery  with  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son.  He  taught  the  doctrine  of  unconquerable  forgiveness, 
without  apparent  qualification:  bring  together  the  doctrine  of  never- 
relenting  punishment  and  his  petition  on  the  cross,  "Father,  forgive 
them.''  He  taught  that  at  the  great  judgment  heaven  or  hell  would  be 
allotted  to  men  according  to  their  lives ;  and  the  notion  of  endless  torment 
does  not  rest  on  the  demerit  of  sinful  deeds,  which  is  the  standard  of 
judgment  that  he  holds  up,  but  on  conceptions  concerning  a  totally 
depraved  nature,  a  God  inflamed  with  wrath,  a  vicarious  atonement 
rejected,  or  some  other  ethnic  tradition  or  ritual  consideration  equally 
foreign  to  his  mind  and  hostile  to  his  heart. 

Fifthly,  if  we  retkson  on  the  popular  belief  that  the  letter  of  Scripture 
teaches  only  unerring  truth,  w^e  have  the  strongest  argument  of  all 
against  the  eternal  hopelessness  of  future  punishment.  The  doctrine  of 
Christ's  descent  to  hell  underlies  the  New  Testament.  We  are  told  that 
after  bis  death  ''he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison."  And 
again  we  read  that  "  the  gospel  was  preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead." 
This  New  Testament  idea  was  unquestionably  a  vital  and  important 
feature  in  the  apostolic  and  in  the  early  Christian  belief.  It  necessarily 
implies  that  there  is  probation,  and  that  there  may  be  salvation,  after 
death.     It  is  fatal  to  the  horrid  dogma  which  commands  all-who  enter 
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hell  to  abandon  every  gleam  of  hope,  utterly  and  forever.  The  symbolic 
force  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  descent  and  preaching  in  hell  is  this, — as 
Glider  says  in  his  "  Appearance  of  Christ  among  the  Dead," — ^that  the 
deepest  and  most  horrible  depth  of  damnation  is  not  too  deep  and  hor- 
rible for  the  pitying  love  which  wishes  to  save  the  lost:  even  into  the 
veriest  depth  of  hell  reaches  down  the  love  yf  God,  and  his  beatiHc  call 
sounds  to  the  most  distant  distances.  There  is  no  outermost  darkness 
to  which  his  heavenly  and  all-conquering  light  cannot  shine.  The  book 
which  teaches  that  Christ  went  even  into  hell  itself,  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost,  does  not  teach  that  from  the  instant  of  death  the 
fate  of  the  wicked  is  irredeemably  fixed. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  reach  the  clear  conclusion  that  the  Christian 
Scriptures  do  not  really  declare  the  hopeless  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment." They  speak  popularly,  not  scientifically, — speak  in  metaphon 
which  cannot  be  analyzed  and  reduced  to  metaphysical  precision.  The 
subject  is  left  with  fearful  warnings  in  an  impre-ssive  obscurity.  There 
we  must  either  leave  it,  in  awe  and  faith,  undecided ;  or,  if  not  content 
to  do  that,  we  must  examine  and  decide  it  on  other  grounds  than  those 
of  traditional  authority,  and  with  other  instruments  than  those  of  textual 
interpretation. 

Let  us  next  sift  and  weigh  the  arguments  from  reason  by  which  the 
dogma  of  the  eternity  of  future  misery  is  respectively  defended  and 
assailed.  The  advocates  of  it  have  sought  to  support  it  by  four  positions, 
which  are  such  entire  assumptions  that  only  a  word  will  be  requisite  to 
expose  each  of  them  to  logical  rejection.  First,  it  is  said  that  sin  is 
infinite  and  deserves  an  infinite  penalty  because  it  is  an  outrage  against 
an  infinite  being.^^  A  more  absurd  perversion  of  logic  than  this,  a  more 
glaring  violation  of  common  sense,  was  never  perpetrated.  It  directly 
reverses  the  facts  and  subverts  the  legitimate  inference.  Is  the  sin  mea- 
sured by  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver,  or  by  the  responsibility  of  the  law- 
breaker ?  Does  justice  heed  the  wrath  of  the  offended,  or  the  guilt  of  the 
offender?  As  well  say  that  the  eye  of  man  is  infinite  because  it  looks  out 
into,  infinite  space,  as  affirm  that  his  sin  is  infinite  because  committed 
against  an  infinite  God.  That  man  is  finite,  and  all  his  act«  finite,  and 
consequently  not  in  justice  to  be  punished  infinitely,  is  a  plain  statement 
of  fact  which  compels  assent.  All  else  is  empty  quibbling,  scholastic 
jugglery.  The  ridiculousness  of  the  argument  is  amusingly  apparent  as 
presented  thus  in  an  old  Miracle-Play,  wherein  Justice  is  made  to  tell 
Mercy 

**That  man,  haringe  offended  Ood  who  to  endleeae^ 
HIb  endleaae  punchement  therefore  may  neryr  feeaa." 

The  second  device  brought  forward  to  sustain  the  doctrine  in  question 
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18  more  ingenious,  but  equally  arbitrary.  It  is  based  on  the  foreknowledge 
of  God.  He  foresaw  that  the  wicked,  if  allowed  to  live  on  earth  iminor^ 
tally  in  freedom,  would  go  on  forever  in  a  course  of  constant  sin.  They 
were  therefore  constructively  guilty  of  all  the  sin  which  they  would  have 
committed ;  but  he  saved  the  world  the  ravages  of  their  actual  crimes  by. 
hurling  them  into  hell  beneath  the  endless  penalty  of  their  latent  infinite 
guilt.  In  reply  to  those  who  argue  thus,  it  is  obvious  to  ask,  whence  did 
they  learn  all  this  ?  There  is  no  such  scheme  drawn  up  or  hinted  in 
Scripture;  and  surely  it  is  not  within  the  possible  discoveries  of  reason. 
Plainly,  it  is  not  a  known  premise  legitimating  a  result,  not  a  sound  argu- 
ment proving  a  conclusion:  it  is  merely  a  conceit,  devised  to  explain  and 
fortify  a  theory  already  embraced  from  other  considerations.  It  is  an 
imaginative  hypothesis  without  confirmation. 

Thirdly,  it  has  been  said  that  future  punishment  will  be  endless 
because  sin  will  be  so.  The  evil  soul,  growing  ever  more  evil,  getting  its 
habits  of  vice  and  passions  of  iniquity  more  deeply  infixed,  and  sur- 
rounded in  the  infernal  realm  with  all  the  incentives  to  wickedness,  will 
become  confirmed  in  depravity  beyond  all  power  of  cure,  and,  sinning 
forever,  be  necessarily  damned  and  tortured  forever.  The  same  objec- 
tion holds  to  this  argument  as  to  the  former.  Its  premises  are  daring 
assumptions  beyond  the  province  of  our  knowledge.  They  are  assump- 
tions, too,  contrary  to  analogy,  probability,  the  highest  laws  of  humanity, 
and  the  goodness  of  God.  Without  freedom  of  will  there  cannot  be  sin ; 
and  those  who  retain  moral  freedom  may  reform,  cease  to  do  evil  and 
l^m  to  do  good.  There  are  invitations  and  opportunities  to  change 
from  evil  to  good  here;  why  not  hereafter?  The  will  is  free  now:  what 
shall  suddenly  paralyze  or  annihilate  that  freedom  when  the  soul  leaves 
the  body?  Why  may  not  such  amazing  revelations  be  made,  such  re- 
generating motives  be  brought  to  bear,  in  the  spiritual  world,  as  will  soften 
the  hardest,  convince  the  stubbornest,  and,  sooner  or  later,  transform 
and  redeem  the  worst?  It  is  true  the  law  of  sinful  habit  is  dark  and 
fearful;  but  it  is  frequently  neutralized.  The  argument  as  the  support 
of  a  positive  dogma  is  void  because  itself  only  hypothetical. 

Some  have  tried  to  prove  eternal  condemnation  by  an  assumed  necessity 
of  moral  gravitation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  loose  and  hasty  talk  afloat 
about  the  law  of  afi&nities  distributing  souls  hereafter  in  fitted'  companies. 
Similar  characters  will  spontaneously  come  together.  The  same  qualities 
and  grades  of  sympathy  will  coalesce,  the  unlike  will  fly  apart.  And 
so  all  future  existence  Vill  be  arranged  in  circles  of  dead  equality  on 
stagnant  levels  of  everlasting  hopelessness  of  change.  The  law  of  spiritual 
attraction  is  no  such  force  as  that,  produces  no  such  results.  It  is  broken 
up  by  contrasts,  changes,  multiplicity  of  other  interacting  forces.  We 
are  not  only  drawn  by  affinity  to  those  like  ourselves,  but  often  still  more 
powerfully,  with  rebuking  and  redeeming  effect,  to  those  above  us  that  we 
may  become  like  them,  to  those  beneath  us  that  we  may  pity  and  help 
them.    The  late  of  affinity  is  not  in  moral  beings  a  simple  force  necessi- 
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tating  an  endless  uniformity  of  state,  but  a  complex  of  forces,  sometimes 
mingling  the  unlike  by  stimulants  of  wedded  similarity  and  contrast  to 
bless  and  advance  all,  now  punishing,  now  rewarding,  but  ever  finally  in- 
tended to  redeem.  Reasoning  by  sound  analogy,  the  heavens  and  hells 
of  the  future  state  are  not  monotonous  circles  each  filled  with  mutually 
reflecting  personalities,  but  one  fenceless  spiritual  world  of  distinctive, 
ever-varying  degrees,  sympathetic  and  contrasted  life,  circulating  fresh- 
ness, variety  of  attractions  and  repulsions,  divine  advancement. 

Finally,  it  is  maintained  by  many  that  endless  misery  is  the  fate  of  the 
reprobate  because  such  is  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God.  This  is  no 
argument,  but  a  desperate  assertion.  It  virtually  confesses  that  the  doc- 
trine cannot  be  defended  by  reason,  but  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  province 
of  wilful  faith.  A  host  of  gloomy  theologians  have  taken  this  ground 
as  the  forlorn  hope  of  their  belief.  The  damned  are  eternally  lost  because 
that  is  the  arbitrary  decree  of  God.  Those  who  thus  abandon  reason  for 
dogmatic  authority  and  trample  on  logic  with  mere  reiterated  assertion 
can  only  be  met  with  the  flat  denial,  such  is  not  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of 
God.  Then,  as  far  as  argument  is  concerned,  the  controversy  ends  where 
it  began.  These  four  hypotheses  include  all  the  attempted  justifications 
of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery  that  we  have  ever  seen  offered  &om 
the  stand-point  of  independent  thought.  We  submit  that,  considered 
as  proofs,  they  are  utterly  sophistical. 

There  are  three  great  arguments  in  refutation  of  the  endlessness  of 
future  punishment,  as  that  doctrine  is  commonly  held.  The  first  argu- 
ment is  ethical,  drawn  from  the  laws  of  right;  the  second  is  theologio^, 
drawn  from  the  attributes  of  God ;  the  third  is  experimental,  drawn  from 
the  principles  of  human  nature.  We  shall  subdivide  these  and  consider 
them  successively. 

In  the  first  place,  we  maintain  that  the  popular  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  is  unjust,  because  it  overlooks  the  differences  in  the  sins  of 
men,  launching  on  all  whom  it  embraces  one  infinite  penalty  of  undis* 
criminating  damnation.  The  consistent  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  the 
boldest  creeds,  unflinchingly  avow  this,  and  defend  it  by  the  plea  that 
every  sin,  however  trivial,  is  equally  an  offence  against  the  law  of  the 
infinite  God  with  the  most  terrible  crime,  and  equally  merits  an  infinite 
punishment.  Thus,  by  a  metaphysical  quibble,  the  very  basis  of  morals 
is  overturned,  and  the  child  guilty  of  an  equivocation  through  fear  is 
put  on  a  level  with  thd  pirate  guilty  of  robbery  and  murder  through  cold- 
blooded avarice  and  hate.  In  a  hell  where  all  Are  plunged  i|i  physical 
fire  for  eternity  there  are  no  degrees  of  retribution,  though  the  degrees 
of  evil  and  demerit  are  as  numerous  and  various  as  the  individuals. 
The  Scriptures  say,  "Every  man  shall  receive  according  to  the  deeda 
done  in  the  body:''  some  "shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes,"  others 
"with  few  stripes." 

The  first  principle  of  justice— exact  discrimination  of  judgment  accord- 
ing to  deeds  and  character — is  monstrously  violated  and  all  differences 
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blotted  out  by  the  common  dogma  of  hell.  A  better  thought  is  shown 
in  the  old  Persian  legend  which  tells  that  God  once  permitted  Zoroaster 
to  accompany  him  on  a.yisit  to  hell.  The  prophet  saw  many  in  grievous 
torments.  Among  the  rest,  he  saw  one  who  was  deprived  of  his  right 
foot.  Asking  the  meaning  of  this,  God  replied,  "  Yonder  sufferer  was  a 
king  who  in  his  wh(^e  life  did  but  one  kind  action.  Passing  once  near 
a  dromedary  which,  tied  up  in  a  state  of  starvation,  was  vainly  striving  to 
reach  some  provender  placed  just  beyond  its  utmost  effort,  the  king 
with  his  right  foot  compassionately  kicked  the  fodder  within  the  poor 
beast's  reach.    That  foot  I  placed  in  heaven :  the  rest  of  him  is  here.''*^ 

Again :  there  is  the  grossest  ii\ju8tice  in  the  first  assumption  or  funda- 
mental ground  on  which  the  theory  we  are  opposing  rests.  That  theory 
does  not  teach  that  men  are  actually  damned  eternally  on  account  of 
their  own  personal  sins,  but  on  account  of  origmal  sin :  the  eternal  tortures 
of  hell  are  the  transmitted  penalty  hurled  on  all  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  save  those  who  in  some  way  avoid  it,  in  consequence  of  his  primal 
transgression.  Language  cannot  characterize  with  too  much  severity, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  the  ii\justice,  the  immorality,  involved  in  this  scheme. 
The  belief  in  a  sin,  called  '*  oriffinal^"  entailed  by  one  act  of  one  person 
npon  a  whole  immortal  race  of  countless  millions,  dooming  vast  majorities 
of  them  helplessly  to  a  hopeless  torture-prison,  can  rest  only  on  a  sleep 
of  reason  and  a  delirium  of  conscience.  Such  a  "  sin''  is  no  sin  at  all ; 
and  any  penalty  inflicted  on  it  would  not  be  the  necessary  severity  of  a 
holy  God,  but  a  species  of  gratuitous  vengeance.  For  sin,  by  the  very 
essence  of  ethics,  is  the  free,  intelligent,  wilful  violation  of  a  law  known 
to  be  right ;  and  every  punishment,  in  order  to  be  just,  must  be  the  suffer- 
ing deserved  by  the  intentional  fault,  the  personal  evil,  of  the  culprit 
himself.  The  doctrine  before  us  reverses  all  this,  and  sends  untold 
myriads  to  hell  forever  for  no  other  sin  than  that  of  simply  having  been 
bom  children  of  humanity.  Bom  totally  depraved,  hateful  to  God, 
helpless  through  an  irresistible  proclivity  to  sin  and  an  ineradicable 
aversion  to  evangelical  truths  and*  asked  to  save  themselves,  asked  by  a 
mockery  like  that  of  fettering  men  hand  and  foot,  clothing  them  in 
leaden  strait-jackets,  and  then  flingmg  them  overboard,  telling  them  not 
to  drown !    What  justice,  what  justice,  is  there  in  this  ? 

Thirdly,  the  profound  ii^ustice  of  this  doctrine  is  seen  in  its  making 
the  alternative  of  so  unutterably  awful  a  doom  hinge  upon  such  trivial 
particulars  and  upon  merely  fortuitous  circumstances.  One  is  born  of 
pious,  orthodox  parents,  another  of  heretics  or  infidels :  with  no  differ- 
ence  of  merit  due  to  them,  one  goes  to  heaven,  the  other  goes  to  hell. 
One  happens  to  form  a  friendship  with  an  evangelical  believer,  another 
is  influenced  by  a  rationalist  companion :  the  same  fearful  diversity  of 
fate  ensues.  One  is  converted  by  a  single  sermon :  if  he  had  been  ill  that 
day,  or' had  been  detained  from  church  by  any  other  cause,  his  fated  bed 
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would  have  been  made  in  hell,  heaven  closed  against  him  forever.  One 
says,  "  I  believe  in  the  Trinity  of  God,  in  the  Deity  of  Christ ;"  and,  dying, 
he  goes  to  heaven.  Another  says,  "  I  believe  in  the  Unity  of  God  and  m 
the  humanity  of  Christ:"  he,  dying,  goes  to  hell.  Of  two  children 
snatched  away  by  disease  when  twenty-four  hours  old,  one  has  been 
baptized,  the  other  not:  the  angels  of  heaven  welcome  that,  the  demons 
of  hell  clutch  this.  The  doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  intolerably 
painful  as  it  is,  has  been  proclaimed  thousands  of  times  by  authoritative 
teachers  and  by  large  parties  in  the  Church,  and  is  a  logical  sequence 
from  the  popular  theology.  It  is  not  a  great  many  years  since  people 
heard,  it  is  said,  the  celebrated  statement  that  "  hell  is  paved  with  the 
skulls  of  inftJits  not  a  span  long !"  Think  of  the  everlasting  bliss  or 
misery  of  a  helpless  infant  depending  on  the  petty  accident  of  whether 
it  was  baptized  or  not!  There  are  hypothetical  cases  like  the  following: 
— ^If  one  man  had  died  a  year  earlier,  when  he  was  a  saint,  he  would  nol 
have  £Eillen  from  grace,  and  renounced  his  faith,  and  rolled  in  crimes, 
and  sunk  to  hell.  If  another  had  lived  a  year  later,  he  would  have  been 
smitten  with  conviction,  and  would  have  repented,  and  made  his  peace, 
and  gone  to  heaven.  To  the  everlasting  loss  of  each,  an  eternity  of  bliss 
against  an  eternity  of  woe  hung  fatally  poised  on  Uie  time  appointed  for  him  to 
die.  Oh  how  the  bigoted  pride,  the  exclusive  dogmatism  of  self-styled 
saints,  self-flatterers  equally  satisfied  of  their  own  election  and  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  almost  everybody  else,  ought  to  sink  and  fade  when  they  reflect  on 
the  slight  chances,  mere  chances  of  time  and  place,  by  which  the  infinite 
contingency  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  decided !  They  should  heed  the  im- 
pregnable good  sense  and  logic  conveyed  in  the  humane-hearted  poet's 
satirical  humor  when  he  advises  such  persons  to 

*'Coiulder  wdl,  before,  like  Harlothnunbo, 
They  aim  their  cloba  at  any  creed  on  earth, 
That  by  the  simple  accident  of  birth 
Thejf  might  have  been  high-prieata  to  Mnmbo  Jumbo." 

It  is  evidently  but  the  rankest  mockery  of  justice  to  suspend  an  infinite 
woe  upon  an  accident  out  of  the  power  of  the  party  concerned. 

Still  further :  there  is  a  tremendous  ix\justice  even  in  that  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  the  most  favorable  of  all,  which  says 
that  no  one  is  absolutely  foreordained  to  hell,  but  that  all  are  free,  and 
that  life  is  a  fixed  season  of  probation  wherein  the  means  of  salvation 
are  offered  to  all,  and  if  they  neglect  or  spurn  them  the  fault  is  their 
own,  and  eternal  pain  their  merited  portion.  The  perfectly  apparent  in- 
consistency of  this  theory  with  known  facts  is  fatal  to  it,  since  out  of 
every  generation  there  are  millions  on  millions  of  infants,  idiots,  maniacs, 
heathen,  within  whose  hearing  or  power  the  means  of  salvation  by  a 
personal  appropriation  of  the  atoning  merit  of  Christ's  blood  were  never 
brought ;  so  that  life  to  them  is  no  scene  of  Christian  probation.  But, 
waiving  that,  the  probation  is  not  a  fair  one  to  anybody.  If  the  inde- 
scribable horror  of  an  eternal  damnation  be  the  consequence  that  follows 
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a  certain  course  while  we  are  on  trial  in  this  life,  then  a  knowledge  of 
that  fact  in  all  its  bearings  ought  to  be  given  us,  clear,  explicit,  beyond 
any  possibility  of  mistake  or  doubt.  Otherwise  the  probation  is  not  fair. 
To  place  men  in  the  world,  as  millions  are  constantly  placed,  beset  by 
allurements  of  every  sort  within  and  without,  led  astray  by  false  teach- 
ings and  evil  examples,  exposed  in  ignorance,  bewildered  with  uncertain-; 
ties  of  conflicting  doubts  and  surmises,  either  never  hearing  of  the  way 
of  salvation  at  all,  or  hearing  of  it  only  in  terms  that  seem  absurd  in 
themselves  and  unaccompanied  by  sufficient,  if  by  any,  proof,  and  then, 
if  under  these  fearful  hazards  they  waver  from  strict  purity  of  heart, 
rectitude  of  conduct,  or  orthodoxy  of  belief,  to  condemn  them  to  a 
world  of  everlasting  agony,  would  be  the  very  climax  of  cruelty,  with  no 
touch  of  mercy  or  color  of  right. 

Beneath  such  a  rule  the  universe  should  be  shrouded  in  the  blackness 
of  despair,  and  Grod  be  thought  of  with  a  convulsive  shudder.  Such  a 
**  probation"  would  be  only  like  that  on  which  the  Inquisitors  put  their 
victims  who  were  studiously  kept  ignorant  in  their  dungeons,  waiting  for 
the  rack  and  the  flame  to  be  made  ready.  Few  persons  will  deny  that, 
as  the  facts  now  are,  a  good,  intelligent,  candid  man  may  doubt  the 
reality  of  an  endless  punishment  awaiting  men  in  hell.  But  if  the  doc- 
trine be  true,  and  he  is  on  probation  under  it,  is  it  fair  that  he  should  be 
left  honestly  in  ignorance  or  doubt  about  it  ? '  No :  if  it  be  true,  it  ought 
to  be  burned  into  his  brain  and  crushed  into  his  soul  with  such  terrific 
-vividness  and  abiding  constancy  of  impression  as  would  deter  him  ever 
from  the  wrong  path,  keep  him  in  the  right.  A  distinguished  writer  has 
represented  a  condemned  delinquent,  suffering  on,  and  still  interminably 
on,  in  hell,  thus  complaining  of  the  unfairness  of  his  probation: — "Oh, 
had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  conceive  even  the  most  diminutive  part  of 
the  weight  and  horror  of  this  doom,  I  should  have  shrunk  from  every 
temptation  to  sin,  with  the  most  violent  recoil."^'  If  an  endless  hell  is 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  sinner,  he  ought  to  have  an  infallible  certainty  of  it, 
with  all  possible  helps  and  incentives  to  avoid  it.  Such  is  not  the  case ; 
and  therefore,  since  God  is  just  and  generous,  the  doctrine  is  not  true. 

Finally,  the  ii^justice  of  the  dogma  of  everlasting  punishment  is  most 
emphatically  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  sort  of  correspondence 
or  possible  proportion  between  the  offence  and  the  penalty,  between  the 
moment  of  sinning  life  and  the  eternity  of  suffering  death.  If  a  child 
were  told  to  hold  its  breath  thirty  seconds,  and,  failing  to  do  it,  should  be 
confined  in  a  dark  solitary  dungeon  for  seventy  years  amidst  loathsome 
horrors  and  speechless  afilictions,  and  be  frightfully  scourged  six  times  a 
day  for  that  entire  period,  there  would  be  just  proportion — nay,  an  inex^ 
pressibly  mercifiil  proportion — ^between  the  oflence  and  the  punishment, 
in  comparison  with  that  which,  being  an  absolutely  infinite  disproportion, 
does  not  really  admit  of  any  comparison, — the  sentence  to  an  eternal 
*    _     -     -  ■  ■  ,..-„■  ^  .. 

tt  John  Foster,  Letter  on  the  Eternity  of  Tntore  Pnnishmenti. 
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abode  iii  hell  as  a  penalty  for  the  woret  kind  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
crime  a  man  could  possibly  crowd  into  a  life  of  a  thousand  years.  Think, 
then,  of  passing  such  a  sentence  on  one  who  has  struggled  hard  against 
temptation,  and  yielded  but  rarely,  and  suffered  much,  and  ^triven  to  do 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  borne  up  courageously,  with  generous  resolyes 
and  affections,  and  died  commending  his  soul  to  God  in  hope. 

"  Fearfully  fleet  is  this  life,"  says  one,  "  and  yet  in  it  eternal  life  is  lost 
or  won :  profoundly  wretched  is  this  life,  yet  in  it  eternal  bliss  is  lost  or 
won."  Weigh  the  words  adequately,  and  say  how  improbable  is  the 
thought,  and  how  terribly  ux^just.  Perhaps  there  have  already  lived 
upon  this  earth,  and  died,  and  passed  into  the  invisible  world,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  millions  of  men,  the  everlasting  doom  of  every  one  of 
whom,  it  is  imagined,  was  fixed  unalterably  during  the  momentary 
period  of  his  mortal  transit  from  ci^adle  to  grave.  In  respect  of  eternity, 
six  thousand  years — and  this  duration  must  be  reduced  to  threescore 
years  and  ten,  since  that  is  all  that  each  generation  eivjoyed — is  the  same 
as  one  hour.  Suppose,  now,  that  all  these  two  hundred  thousand  mil- 
lions of  men  were  called  into  being  at  once ;  that  they  were  placed  on 
probation  for  one  hour ;  that  the  result  of  their  choice  and  action  in  that 
hour  was  to  decide  their  irrevocable  fate,  actually  forever,  to  ecstatic  bliss 
or  to  ecstatic  woe ;  that  during  that  hour  they  were  left,  as  far  as  clear  and 
stable  conviction  goes,  in  utter  ignorance  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  great 
realities  of  their  condition,  courted  by  opposing  theories  and  modes  of 
action;  and  that,  when  the  clock  of  time  knelled  the  close  of  that 
awful,  that  most  evanescent  hour,  the  roaring  gulf  of  torture  yawned,  and 
its  jaws  of  flame  and  blackness  closed  over  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them 
for  eternity !  That  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  temporal 
probation  and  eternal  punishment,  when  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  of  human  life.  Of  course,  no  man  at  this  day,  who  is  in  his  senses 
and  thinks  honestly  upon  the  subject,  can  credit  such  a^  doctrine,  unless 
indeed  he  believes  that  a  lawless  fiend  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  universe 
and  guides  the  helm  of  destiny.  And  lives  there  a  man  of  unperverted 
soul  who  would  not  decidedly  prefer  to  have  no  Qod  rather  than  to  have 
such  a  one?    Ay, 

flutter  ihMi  M,  eome  Fm  into  the  list 
And  eluunpla&  as  to  the  ntteranos.'' 

Let  us  be  atheists,  and  bow  to  mortal  Chance,  believe  there  is  no  pilot 
at  all  at  the  rudder  of  Creation's  vessel,  no  channel  before  the  prow,  but 
the  roaring  breakers  of  despair  to  right  and  left,  and  the  granite  bluff 
of  annihilation  full  in  front  I 

In  the  next  place,  then,  we  argue  against  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnsr 
tion  that  it  is  incompatible  with  any  worthy  idea  of  the  character  of  God. 
God  is  love ;  and  love  cannot  consent  to  the  useless  torture  of  millions 
of  helpless  souls  for  eternity.  The  gross  contradiction  of  the  common 
doctrine  of  hell  to  the  spirit  of  love  is  so  obvious  that  its  advocates,  un- 
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able  to  deny  or  conceal  it,  have  often  positively  proclaimed  it,  avowing 
that,  in  respect  to  the  wicked,  God  is  changed  into  a  consuming  lire  full 
of  hatred  and  vengeance.  But  that  is  unmitigated  blasphemy.  God  is 
unchangeable,  his  very  nature  being  disinterested,  immutable  goodness. 
The  sufferings  of  the  wicked  are  of  their  own  preparation.  If  a  pestilen- 
tial exhalation  is  drawn  from  some  decaying  substance,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  any  alteration  in  the  sunlight.  But  a  Christian  writer  assures  us  that 
when  "the  damned  are  packed  like  brick  in  a  kiln,  so  bound  that  they 
cannot  move  a  limb  nor  even  an  eyelid,  God  shall  blow  the  fires  of  hell 
through  them  for  ever  and  ever." 

•  And  another  writer  sayft,  "  All  in  God  is  tufned  into  fury :  in  hell  he 
draws  out  into  the  field  all  his  forces,  all  his  attributes,  whereof  wrath  is 
the  leader  and  general.^'''  Such  representations  may  be  left  without  a 
comment.  Every  enlightened  mind  will  instantly  reject  with  horror  the 
doctrine  which  necessitates  a  conception  of  God  like  that  here  pictured 
forth.  God  is  a  being  of  infinite  forgiveness  and  magnanimity.  To  the 
wandering  sinner,  even  while  a  great  way  off,  his  arms  are  open,  and  his 
inviting  voice,  penetrating  the  farthest  abysses,  says,  '*  Return."  His  sun 
shines  and  his  rain  falls  on  the  fields  of  the  ui\just  and  unthankful. 
What  is  it,  the  instant  mortals  pass  the  line  of  death,  that  shall  transform 
this  Divinity  of  yearning  pity  and  beneficence  into  a  devil  of  relentless 
hate  and  cruelty  t  It  cannot  be.  We  shall  find  him  dealing  towards  us 
in  eternity  as  he  does  here.  An  eminent  theologian  says,  *'  If  mortal 
men  kill  the  body  temporally  in  their  anger,  it  is  like  the  immortal 
GkKl  to  damn  the  soul  eternally  in  his.^'  ''God  holds  sinners  in  his 
hands  over  the  mouth  of  hell  as  so  many  spiders ;  and  he  is  dreadfully 
provoked,  and  he  not  only  hates  them,  but  holds  them  in  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  he  will  trample  ihem  beneath  his  feet  with  inexpressible 
fierceness,  he  will  crush  their  blood  out,  and  will  make  it  fly  so  that  it 
will  sprinkle  his  garments  and  stain  all  his  raiment."*  Oh,  ravings  and 
blasphemies  of  theological  bigotry,  blinded  with  old  creeds,  inflamed 
with  sectarian  hate,  soaked  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  encompassed  by 
absurd  delusions,  you  know  not  what  you  say  I 

A  daring  writer  of  modem  times  observes  that  God  can  never  say  from 
the  last  tribunal,  in  any  other  than  a  limited  and  metaphorical  sense, 
"  Depart  ft'om  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,"  because  that  would  not 
be  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Saving  the  appearance  of  irreverence^ 
we  maintain  his  assertion  to  be  just,  based  on  impregnable  morality.  A 
recent  religious  poet  describes  Jesus,  on  descending  into  hell  after  his 
crucifixion,  meeting  Judas,  and  when  he  taw  his  pangs  and  heard  his 
stifled  sobs, 

'^tjingt  Mcflilah  gued,  and  hud  forgtren. 
But  Justice  her  etomal  b«r  opposed."** 


w  For  UiMe  u»d  sstenl  other  qiiot»tions  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rer.  T.  J.  Sawyer's  work,  entitled 
**  Endless  Pnnisbment :  its  Origin  and  Oronnds  Examined." 
«  Sdwardf *s  Works,  toI.  viL  p.  490.  ■  Lord,  Christ  in  Hades. 
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The  instinctive  sentiment  'is  worthy  of  Jesus,  but  the  deliberate 
thought  is  worthy  of  Calvin.  Why  is  it  so  calmly  assumed  that  God 
cannot  pardon,  and  that  therefore  sinners  must  be  given  over  to  endless 
pains?  By  what  proofe  is  so  tremendous  a  conclusion  supported?  Is 
it  not  a  gratuitous  fiction  of  theologians  ?  The  exemplification  of  God's 
character  and  conduct  given  in  the  spirit,  teachings,  and  deeds  of  Christ 
is  full  of  a  free  mercy,  an  eager  charity  that  rushes  forward  to  forgive 
and  embrace  the  sinful  and  wretched  wanderers.  He  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent being  whom  the  evangelist  represents  saying  of  Jesus,  "This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,''  from  Him  whom  Pro- 
fessor Park  describes  ''  drawing  his  sword  on  Calvary  and  smiting  down 
his  Son  I" 

Why  may  not  pardon  from  unpurchased  grace  be  vouchsafed  as  well 
after  death  as  before  ?  What  moral  conditions  alter  the  case  then  ?  Ah  I 
it  is  only  the  metaphysical  theories  of  the  theologians  that  have  altered 
the  case  in  their  fancies  and  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  limit  pro- 
bation. The  attributes  of  God  are  laws,  his  modes  of  action  are  the 
essentialities  of  his  being,  the  same  in  all  the  worlds  of  boundless  ex- 
tension and  all  the  ages  of  endless  duration.  How  far  some  of  the  theo- 
logians have  perverted  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  or  rather  how  utterly 
they  have  strayed  from  it,  may  be  seen  when  we  remember  that  Christ 
said  conoeming  little  children,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
and  then  compare  with  this  declaration  such  a  statement  as  this: — "Re- 
probate infants  are  vipers  of  vengeance  which  Jehovah  will  hold  over 
hell  in  the  tongs  of  his  wrath,  till  they  writhe  up  and  cast  their  venom 
in  his  face."  We  deliberately  assert  that  no  depraved,  insane,  pagan 
imagination  ever  conceived  of  a  fiend  malignant  and  horrible  enough  to 
be  worthily  compared  with  this  Christian  conception  of  God.  Edwards 
repeatedly  says,  in  his  two  sermons  on  the  "Punishment  of  the  Wicked" 
and  "Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God,"  "You  cannot  stand  an 
instant  before  an  infuriated  tiger  even:  what,  then,  will  you  do  when 
God  rushes  against  you  in  all  his  wrath  ?"     Is  this  Christ's  Father  ? 

The  God  we  worship  is  "  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  there  is  neither 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,  from  whom  oometh  down  every 
good  and  every  perfect  gift."  It  is  the  Being  referred  to  by  the  Savior 
when  he  said,  in  exultant  trust  and  love,  "  I  am  not  alone ;  for  the  Father 
is  with  me."  It  is  the  infinite  One  to  whom  the  Psalmist  says,  "Though 
I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there."  If  God  is  in  hell,  there 
must  be  mercy  and  hope  there,  some  gleams  of  alleviation  and  promise 
there,  surely ;  even  as  the  Lutheran  creed  says  that  "  early  on  Easter 
morning,  before  his  resurrection,  Christ  showed  himself  to  the  damned 
in  hell."  If  God  is  in  hell,  certainly  it  must  be  to  soothe,  to  save.  "Oh, 
no,"  says  the  popular  theologian.  Let  us  quote  his  words.  "Why  is 
God  here  ?  To  keep  the  tortures  of  the  damned  freshly  plied,  and  to 
see  that  no  one  ever  escapes  I"    Can  the  climax  of  horror  and  blasphemy 
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iny  further  go  t    How  much  more  reasonable,  more  moral  and  Christ- 
like, to  say,  with  one  of  the  best  authors  of  our  time, — 

"  What  bell  qoay  be  I  know  not :  this  I  know  »— 
I  cannot  lose  the  presence  at  the  Lord : 
One  arm->hnml]lty — takes  bold  upon 
His  dear  Hunumity ;  the  other — ^lore — 
Clasps  his  Divinity :  so,  where  I  go 
He  goes;  and  better  flre-wall'd  Hell  with  him 
Than  golden*gated  Paradise  without." 

The  irreooncilableness  of  the  common  doctrine  of  endless  misery  with 
any  worthy  idea  of  God  is  made  clear  by  a  process  of  reasoning  whose 
premises  are  as  undeniable  as  its  logic  is  irrefragable  and  its  conclusion 
consolatory.  God  is  infinite  justice  and  goodness.  His  purpose  in  the 
creation,  therefore,  must  be  the  difiusion  and  triumph  of  holiness  and 
blessedness.  God  is  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  His  design,  therefore, 
must  be  fulfilled.  Nothing  can  avail  to  thwart  the  ultimate  realization 
of  all  his  intentions.  The  rule  of  his  omnipotent  love  pervades  infini- 
tude and  eternity  as  a  shining  leash  of  law  whereby  he  holds  every  child 
of  his  creation  in  ultimate  connection  with  his  throne,  and  will  sooner  or 
later  bring  even  the  worst  soul  to  a  returning  curve  from  the  career  of 
its  wildest  orbit.  In  the  realm  and  under  the  reign  of  a  paternal  and 
omnipotent  God  every  being  must  be  salvable.  Remorse  itself  is  a  recoil 
which  may  fling  the  penitent  into  the  lap  of  forgiving  love.  Any  different 
thought  appears  narrow,  cruel,  heathen.  The  blackest  fiend  that  glooms 
the  midnight  air  of  hell,  bleached  through  the  merciful  purgation  of 
sorrow  and  loyalty,  may  become  a  white  angel  and  be  drawn  into  heaven. 

Lavater  writes  of  himself, — and  the  same  is  true  of  many  a  good  man, — 
"  I  embraced  in  my  heart  all  that  is  called  man,  past,  present,  and  future 
times  and  nations,  the  dead,  the  damned,  even  Satan.  I  presented  them 
all  to  God  with  the  warmest  wishes  that  he  would  have  mercy  upon  all." 
This  is  the  true  spirit  of  a  good  man.  And  is  man  better  than  his 
Maker  ?  We  will  answer  that  question,  and  leave  this  head  of  the  dis- 
cussion,  by  presenting  an  Oriental  apologue. 

God  once  sat  on  his  inconceivable  throne,  and  &r  around  him,  rank 
ttfter  rank,  angels  and  archangels,  seraphim  and  cherubim,  resting  on 
their  silver  wings  and  lifting  their  dazzling  brows,  rose  and  swelled,  with 
the  splendors  of  an  illimitable  sea  of  immortal  beings,  gleaming  and 
fluctuating  to  the  remotest  borders  of  the  universe.  The  anthem  of  their 
praise  shook  the  pillars  of  the  creation,  and  filled  the  vault  of  heaven 
with  a  pulsing  flood  of  harmony.  When,  as  they  closed  their  hymn, 
stole  up,  faint  heard,  as  from  some  most  distant  region  of  all  dpace,  in 
dim  accents  humbly  rising,  a  responsive  "Amen."  God  asked  Gabriel, 
"Whence  comes  that  Amen?"  The  hierarchic  peer  replied,  "It  rises 
from  the  damned  in  hell."  God  took,  from  where  it  hung  above  his  seat, 
the  key  that  unlocks  the  forty  thousand  doors  of  hell,  and,  giving  it  to 
Gabriel,  bade  him  go  release  them.  On  wings  of  light  sped  the  enrap- 
'  tared  messenger,  rescued  the  millions  of  the  lost,  and,  just  as  they  were, 
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covered  all  over  with  the  traces  of  their  sin,  filth,  and  woe,  brought  them 
straight  up  into  the  midst  of  heaven.  Instantly  they  were  transformed^ 
clothed  in  robes  of  glory,  and  placed  next  to  the  throne ;  and  henceforth, 
for  evermore,  the  dearest  strain  to  God's  ear,  of  all  the  celestial  music, 
was  that  borne  by  the  choir  his  grace  had  ransomed  from  hell.  And, 
because  there  is  no  envy  or  other  selfishness  in  heaven,  this  promotion 
sent  but  new  thrills  of  delight  and  gratitude  through  the  heights  and 
depths  of  angelic  life. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  class  of  reasons  for  disbelieving  the  dogma 
of  eternal  damnation,  namely,  those  furnished  by  the  principles  of  human 
nature  and  the  truths  of  human  experience.  The  doctrine,  as  we  think 
can  be  clearly  shown,  is  literally  incredible  to  the  human  mind  and 
literally  intolerable  to  the  human  heart.  In  the  first  place,  it  is,  viewed 
in  the  abstract,  absolutely  incredible  because  it  is  inconceivable  *.  no  man 
can  possibly  grasp  and  appreciate  the  idea.  The  nearest  i^proximation 
to  it  ever  made  perhaps  is  in  De  Quincey's  gorgeous  elaboration  of  the 
famous  Hindu  myth  of  an  enormous  rock  finally  worn  away  by  the 
brushing  of  a  gauze  veil;  and  that  is  really  no  approximation  at  all, 
since  an  incommensurable  chasm  always  separates  the  finite  and  the 
infinite.  John  Foster  says,  "It  is  infinitely  beyond  the  highest  arch- 
angel's faculty  to  apprehend  a  thousandth  part  of  the  horror  of  the  doom 
to  eternal  damnation."  The  Buddhists,  who  believe  that  the  severest 
sentence  passed  on  the  worst  sinner  will  be  brought  to  an  end  and  his 
redemption  be  attained,  use  the  following  illustration  of  the  staggering 
periods  that  will  first  elapse.  A  small  yoke  is  thrown  into  the  ocean 
and  borne  about  in  every  direction  by  the  various  winds.  Once  in 
a  hundred  thousand  years  a  blind  tortoise  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Will  the  time  ever  come  when  that  tortoise  shall  so  rise  up  that 
its  neck  shall  enter  the  hole  of  the  yoke  ?  It  may,  but  the  time  required 
cannot  be  told ;  and  it  is  equally  difiicult  for  the  unwise  man,  who  has 
entered  one  of  the  great  hells,  to  obtain  deliverance.  There  is  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  attempt  to  set  forth  the  idea  of  endless  misery, 
by  Suso,  a  mystic  preacher,  who  flourished  several  centuries  ago.  It  runs 
thus.  "0  eternity,  what  art  thou?  Oh,  end  without  end!  O  father, 
and  mother,  and  all  whom  we  love !  Hay  God  be  merciful  unto  you  for 
evermore  1  for- we  shall  see  you  no  more  to  love  you ;  we  must  be  sepa- 
rated forever!  0  separation,  everlasting  separation,  how  painful  art 
thou !  Oh,  the  wringing  of  hands !  Oh,  sighing,  weeping,  and  sobbing, 
unceasing  howling  and  lamenting,  and  yet  never  to  be  pardoned !  Give 
us  a  millstone,  says  the  damned,  as  large,  as  the  whole  earth,  and  so  wide 
in  circumference  as  to  touch  the  sky  all  around,  and  let  a  little  bird  come 
in  a  hundred  thousand  years,  and  pick  off  a  small  {article  of  the  stone, 
not  larger  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  millet,  and  after  another 
hundred  thousand  years  let  him  come  again,  so  that  in  ten  hundred 
thousand  years  he  would  pick  off  as  much  as  a  grain  of  millet,  we 
wretched  sinners  would  desire  nothing  but  that  thus  the  stone  might 
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have  ftn  end,  and  thus  our  pains  also ;  yet  even  that  cannot  be.''^  But, 
after  all  the  struggles  of  reason  and  all  the  illustrations  of  laboring 
imagination,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  eternal  suffering  in  hell"  re- 
mains remote,  dim,  unrealized,  an  abstraction  in  words.  If  we  could 
adequately  apprehend  it, — ^if  its  full  significance  should  burst  upon  us,  as 
sometimes  in  fearful  dreams  the  spaceless,  timeless,  phantasmal,  reeling 
sense  of  the  infinite  seems  to  be  threatening  to  break  into  the  brain, — 
an  annihilating  shudder  would  seize  and  destroy  the  soul. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment is  not  believed  as  an  intellectually  conceived  truth,  because  that  is 
a  metaphysical  impossibility.  But  more :  we  affirm,  in  spite  of  the  general 
belief  in  it  publicly  professed,  that  it  is  actually  held  by  hardly  any  one 
as  a  practical  vivid  belief  even  within  the  limits  wherein,  as  an  intellec- 
tual conception,  it  is  possible.  When  intellect  and  imagination  do  not 
fail,  heart  and  conscience  do,  with  sickened  faintness  and  convulsive 
protest.  In  his  direful  poem  on  the  Last  Day,  Young  makes  one  of  the 
condemned  vainly  beg  of  God  .to  grant 

**  This  one,  this  flender,  almost  no,  request : 
When  I  have  wept  a  thousand  lires  away. 
When  torment  Is  grown  weary  of  Its  prey, 
When  I  bare  rayed  of  anguished  years  in  fire 
Ten  thousand  thousands,  let  me  then  expire." 

Such  a  thought,  when  confronted  with  any  generous  holy  sentiment 
or  with  any  worthy  conception  of  the  Divine  character,  is* practically 
incredible.  The  men  all  around  us  in  whose  Church-creed  such  a  doc- 
trine is  written  down  do  not  truly  believe  it.  '*  They  delude  themselves,'^ 
as  Martineau  well  says,  "with  the  mere  fancy  and  image  of  a  belief. 
The  death  of  a  friend  who  departs  from  life  in  heresy  affects  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  loss  of  another  whose  creed  was  unimpeachable :  while 
the  theoretic  difference  is  infinite,  the  practical  is  virtually  nothing.'' 
Who  that  had  a  child,  parent,  wife,  brother,  or  other  precious  friend, 
condemned  to  be  roasted  to  death  by  a  slow  fire,  would  not  be  frantic 
with  agony?  But  there  are  in  the  world  literally  millions  on  millions, 
some  of  whose  nearest  and  dearest  ones  have  died  under  circumstances 
which,  by  their  professed  creeds,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  they  must  roast 
in  the  fires,  of  hell  in  an  languish  .unutterably  fiercer,  and  for  eternity, 
and  yet  they  go  about  as  smilingly,  engage  in  the  battle  for  money,  in 
the  race  for  fame,  in  all  the  vain  shows  and  frivolous  pleasures  of  life,  as 
eagerly  and  as  gayly  as  others.  How  often  do  we  see  the  literal  truth 
of  this  exemplified  1  It  is  clear  they  do  not  believe  in  the  dogma  to 
whose  technical  terms  they  formally  subscribe. 

A  small  proportion  of  its  professors  do  undeniably  believe  the  doctrine 
80  far  as  it  can  be  sanely  believed ;  and  accordingly  the  world  is  to  them 
robed  in  a  sable  shroud,  and  life  is  an  awful  mockery,  under  a  flashing 

"  Ha^nbaoh,  Dogmengesehlchto^  Mcti  210. 
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surface  of  sports  concealing  a  bottomless  pit  of  horror.  Every  observing 
person  has  probably  known  some  few  in  his  life  who,  in  a  degree,  really 
believed  the  common  notions  concerning  hell,  and  out  of  whom,  conse- 
quently, all  geniality,  all  bounding  impulses,  all  magnanimous  generosi- 
ties, were  crushed,  and  their  countenances  wore  the  perpetual  livery  of 
mourning,  despair,  and  misanthropy.  We  will  quote  the  confessions  of 
two  persons  who  may  stand  as  representatives  of  the  class  of  sincere  be- 
lievers in  the  doctrine.  The  first  is  a  celebrated  French  preacher  of  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  the  other  a  very  eminent  American  divine  of  the 
present  day.  Saurin  says,  in  his  great  sermon  on  Hell,  "  I  sink  under 
the  weight  of  this  subject,  and  I  find  in  the  thought  a  mortal  poison 
which  difiuseth  itself  into  every  period  of  my  life,  rendering  society  tire- 
some, nourishment  insipid,  pleasure  disgustful,  and  life  itself  a  cruel 
bitter."  Albert  Barnes  writes,  "In  the  distress  and  anguish  of  my  own 
spirit,  I  confess  I  see  not  one  ray  to  disclose  to  me  the  reason  why  man 
should  suffer  to  all  eternity.  I  have  never  seen  a  particle  of  light 
thrown  on  these  subjects  that  has  given  a  moment's  ease  to  my  tortured 
mind.     It  is  all  dark — dark — dark  to  my  soul;  and  I  cannot  disguise  it.'' 

Such  a  state  of  mind  is  the  legitimate  result  of  an  endeavor  sincerely 
to  grasp  and  hold  the  popularly  professed  belief.  So  often  as  that 
endeavor  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  success,  and  the  idea  of  an  eternal 
hell  is  reduced  from  its  vagueness  to  an  embraced  conception,  the  over^ 
fraught  heart  gives  way,  the  brain,  stretched  on  too  high  a  tension,  reels, 
madness  sets  in,  and  one  more  case  is  added  to  that  list  of  maniacs  from 
religious  causes  which,  according  to  the  yearly  reports  of  insane-asylums, 
forms  so  large  a  class.  Imagine  what  a  vast  and  sudden  change  would 
come  over  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  society  if  nineteen-twentieths  of 
Christendom  believed  that  at  the  end  of  a  week  a  horrible  influx  of 
demons,  from  some  insurgent  region,  would  rush  into  our  world  and  put 
a  great  majority  of  our  race  to  death  in  excruciating  tortures !  But  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment  professed  by  nineteen-twentieths  of  Chris- 
tendom is,  if  true,  an  evil  incomparably  worse  than  that,  though  every 
element  of  its  dreadfulness  were  multiplied  by  millions  beyond  the  power 
of  numeration ;  and  yet  all  goes  on  as  quietly,  the  most  of  these  fancied 
believers  live  as  chirpingly ,  as  if  heaven  were  sure  for  everybody !  Of 
course  in  their  hearts  they  do  not  believe  the  terrific  formula  which  drops 
BO  glibly  from  their  tongues. 

Again :  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  doctrine  in  question  that  if  it  be 
true  it  must  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  saved  and  fill  all  heaven  with 
sympathetic  woe.  Jesus  teaches  that  "  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  every 
sinner  that  repenteth."  By  a  moral  necessity,  then,  there  is  sorrow  in 
heaven  over  the  wretched,  lost  soul.  That  sorrow,  indeed,  may  be  alle- 
viated, if  not  wholly  quenched,  by  the  knowledge  that  ever}'  retributive 
pang  is  remedial,  and  that  God's  glorious  design  will  one  day  be  fully 
crowned  in  the  redemption  of  the  last  prodigal.  But  what  shall  solace  or 
end  it  if  they  know  that  hell's  borders  are  to  be  enlarged  and  to  rage  with 
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avenging  misery  forever?  The  good  cannot  be  happy  in  heaven  if  they 
are  to  see  the  ascending  smoke  and  hear  the  resounding  shrieks  of  a  hell 
full  of  their  brethren,  the  children  of  a  common  humanity,  among  whom 
are  many  of  their  own  nearest  relatives  and  dearest  friends. 

True,  a  long  list  of  Christian  writers  may  be  cited  as  maintaining  that 
this  is  to  be  a  principal  element  in  the  felicity  of  the  redeemed,  gloating 
over  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  singing  the  song  of  praise  with  redoubled 
emphasis  as  they  see  their  parents,  their  children,  their  former  bosom 
oompanions,  writhing  and  howling  in  the  fell  extremities  of  torture. 
Thomas  Aquinas  says,  "That  the  saints  m^y  ei\joy  their  beatitude  and 
the  grace  of  God  more  richly,  a  perfect  sight  of  the  punishment  of  the 
damned  is  granted  to  them.'^^  Especially  did  the  Puritans  seem  to  revel 
in  this  idea,  that  "  the  joys  of  the  blessed  were  to  be  deepened  and 
sharpened  by  constant  contrast  with  the  sufferings  of  the  damned."  One 
of  them  thus  expresses  the  delectable  thought: — "The  sight  of  hell- 
torments  will  exalt  the  happiness  of  the  saints  forever,  as  a  sense  of  the 
opposite  misery  always  increases  the  relish  of  any  pleasure."  But  perhaps 
Hopkins  caps  the  climax  of  the  diabolical  pyramid  of  these  representa- 
tions, saying  of  the  wicked,  "The  smoke  of  their  torment  shall  ascend 
up  in  the  sight  of  the  blessed  for  evei*  and  ever,  and  serve,  as  a  most  clear 
glass  always  before  their  eyes,  to  give  them  a  bright  and  most  affecting 
view.  This  display  of  the  Divine  character  will  be  most  entertaining  to 
all  who  love  God,  will  give  them  the  highest  and  most  ineffable  pleasure. 
Should  the  fire  of  this  eternal  punishment  cease,  it  would  in  a  great 
measure  obscure  the  light  of  heaven  and  put  an  end  to  a  great  part  of 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  blessed."^  That  is  to  say,  in  plain  terms, 
the  saints,  on  entering  their  final  state  of  bliss  in  heaven,  are  converted 
into  a  set  of  unmitigated  fiends,  out-sataning  Satan,  finding  their  chief 
delight  in  forever  comparing  their  own  enjoyments  with  the  pangs  of  the 
damned,  extracting  morsels  of  surpassing  relish  from  every  convulsion  or 
shriek  of  anguish  they  see  or  hear.  It  is  all  an  exquisite  piece  of  gratui* 
tous  horror  arbitrarily  devised  to  meet  a  logical  exigency  of  the  theory 
its  contrivers  held.  When  charged  that  the  knowledge  of  the  infinite 
woe  of  their  friends  in  hell  must  greatly  affect  the  saints,  the  stem  old 
theologians,  unwilling  to  recede  an  inch  from  their  dogmas,  had  the 
amazing  hardihood  to  declare  that,  so  far  from  it,  on  the  contrary  their 
wills  would  so  blend  with  God's  that  the  contemplation  of  this  suffering 
would  be  a  source  of  ecstasy  to  them.  It  is  doubly  a  blank  assumption  of 
the  most  daring  character,  first  assuming,  by  an  unparalleled  blasphemy, 
that  Ood  himself  will  take  delight  in  the  pangs  of  his  creatures,  and 
secondly  assuming,  by  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  of 
every  principle  of  morals,  that  the  elect  will  do  so  too.  In  this  world  a 
man  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  would  be  styled  a  devil.    On  entering 
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heaven,  what  magic  shall  work  such  a  demoniacal  change  in  him?  There 
is  not  a  word,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  Scriptures  to  warrant  the  dreadful 
notion ;  nor  is  there  any  reasonable  explanation  or  moral  justification  of 
it  given  by  any  of  its  advocates,  or  indeed  conceivable.  The  monstiXHis 
hypothesis  cannot  be  true.  Under  the  omnipotent,  benignant  govern- 
ment of  a  paternal  God,  each  change  of  character  in  his  chosen  children, 
as  they  advance,  must  be  for  the  better,  not  for  the  worse. 

We  once  heard  a  father  say,  running  his  fingers  the  while  among  the 
golden  curls  of  his  child's  hair,  "  If  I  were  in  heaven,  and  saw  my  little 
daughter  in  hell,  should  not  I  be  rushing  down  there  after  her?"  There 
spoke  the  voice  of  human  nature ;  and  that  love  cannot  be  turned  to 
hatred  in  heaven,  but  must  grow  purer  and  intenser  there.  The  doctrine 
which  makes  the  saints  pleased  with  contemplating  the  woes  of  the 
damned,  and  even  draw  much  of  their  happiness  from  the  contrast,  is 
the  deification  of  the  absolute  selfishness  of  a  demon.  Human  nature, 
even  when  left  to  its  uncultured  instincts,  is  bound  to  far  other  and 
nobler  things.  Radbod,  one  of  the  old  Scandinavian  kings,  after  long 
resistance,  finally  consented  to  be  baptized.  After  he  had  put  one  foot 
into  the  water,  he  asked  the  priest  if  he  should  meet  his  forefathers  in 
heaven.  Learning  that  they,  being  tinbaptized  pagans,  were  victims  of 
endless  misery,  he  drew  his  foot  back,  and  refused  the  rite,— choosing  to 
be  with  hid  brave  ancestors  in  hell  rather  than  to  be  in  heaven  with  the 
Christian  priests.  And,  speaking  from  the  stand-point  of  the  highest 
refinement  of  feeling  and  virtue,  who  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  would 
not  say,  "Heaven  can  be  no  heaven  to  me,  if  I  am  to  look  down  on  the 
quenchless  agonies  of  all  I  have  loved  here  I"  Is  it  not  strictly  true  that 
the  thought  that  even  one  should  have  endless  woe 

*<  Wonld  cast  a  shadow  on  the  throne  of  God 
And  darken  hearen"? 

If  a  monarch,  possessing  unlimited  power  over  all  the  earth,  had  con- 
demned one  man  to  be  stretched  on  a  rack  and  be  freshly  plied  with 
incessant  tortures  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  if  everybody  on  earth 
could  hear  his  terrible  shrieks  by  day  and  night,  though  they  were  them- 
selves all,  with  this  sole  exception,  blessed  with  perfect  happiness, — would 
not  the  whole  human  race,  from  Spitzbergen  to  Japan,  from  Rio  Janeiro 
to  Liberia,  rise  in  a  body  and  go  to  implore  the  king's  clemency  for  the 
solitary  victim  ?  So,  if  hell  had  but  one  tenant  doomed  to  et«mal  anguish, 
a  petition  reaching  from  Sirius  to  Alcyone,  signed  by  the  universe  of 
moral  beings,  borne  by  a  convoy  of  angels  representing  every  star  in 
space,  would  be  laid  and  unrolled  at  the  foot  of  God's  throne,  and  He 
would  read  thereon  this  prayer: — "Forgive  him,  and  release  bim,  ws 
BESEECH  THEE,  0  GoD."  And  cau  it  be  that  every  soul  in  the  universe  ia 
better  than  the  Maker  and  Father  of  the  universe? 

The  popular  doctrine  of  eternal  torment  threatening  nearly  all  our 
race  is  refuted  likewise  by  the  impossibility  of  any  general  observance 
of  the  obUgations  morally  and  logically  consequent  from  it     In  the  first 
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place,  as  the  world  is  constituted,  and  as  life  goes  on,  the  great  msgority 
of  men  are  upon  the  whole  happy,  evidently  were  meant  to  be  happy. 
But  every  believer  of  the  doctrine  in  debate  is  bound  to  be  unutterably 
wretched.  If  he  has  any  gleam  of  generous  sentiment  or  touch  of  phi- 
lanthropy in  his  bosom,  if  he  is  not  a  frozen  petrifaction  of  selfishness 
or  an  incarnate  devil,  how  can  he  look  on  his  family,  friends,  neighbors, 
fellow-citizens,  fellow-beings,  in  the  light  of  his  faith  seeing  them  quiver- 
ing over  the  dizzy  verge  of  a  blind  probation  and  momentarily  dropping 
into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  that  bums  forever, — how  can  he  do 
this  without  being  ceaselessly  stung  with  wretchedness  and  ciTished 
with  horror  by  the  perception?  For  a  man  who  appreciatingly  believes 
that  hell  is  directly  under  our  meadows,  streets,  and  homes,  and  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  dead  are  in  it,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  living 
soon  will  be, — for  such  a  man  to  be  happy  and  jocose  ia  as  horrible  as  it 
would  be  for  a  man,  occupying  the  second  story  of  a  house,  to  light  it  up 
brilliantly  with  gas,  and  make  merry  with  his  friends,  eating  tidbits,  sip- 
ping wine,  and  tripping  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  to  the  strains  of  gay 
music,  while,  immediately  under  him,  men,  women,  and  children,  includ- 
ing his  own  parents  and  his  own  children,  were  stretched  on  racks,  torn 
with  pincers,  lacerated  with  surgical  instruments,  cauterized,  lashed  with 
whips  of  fire,  their  half-suppressed  shrieks  and  groans  audibly  rising 
through  the  floor  I 

Secondly,  if  the  doctrine  be  true,  then  all  unnecessary  worldly  enter- 
prises, labors,  and  studies  should  at  once  cease.  One  moment  on  earth, 
and  then,  accordingly  as  we  spend  that  moment,  an  eternity  in  heaven  or 
in  hell :  in  heaven,  if  we  succeed  in  placating  God  by  a  sound  belief  and 
ritual  proprieties ;  in  hell,  if  we  are  led  astray  by  philosophy,  nature,  and 
the  attractions  of  life !  On  these  suppositions,  what  time  have  we  for  any 
thing  but  reciting  our  creed,  meditating  on  the  atonement,  and  seeking 
to  secure  an  interest  for  ourselves  with  God  by  flouting  at  our  carnal  reason, 
praying  in  church,  and  groaning,  "Lord,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us  misera- 
ble sinners"  ?  What  folly,  what  mockery,  to  be  searching  into  the  motions 
of  the  stars,  and  the  occult  forces  of  matter,  and  the  other  beautiful  mys- 
teries of  science  1  There  will  be  no  astronomy  in  hell,  save  vain  specula- 
tions as  to  the  distance  between  the  nadir  of  the  damned  and  the  zenith 
of  the  saved;  no  chemistry  in  hell,  save  the  experiments  of  infinite  wrath 
in  distilling  new  torture-poisons  in  the  alembics  of  memory  and  deposit- 
ing fresh  despair-sediments  in  the  crucibles  of  hope.  If  Calvin's  doctrine 
be  true,  let  no  book  be  printed,  save  the  "  Westminster  Catechism ;"  no 
calculation  be  ciphered,  save  how  to  "solve  the  problem  of  damnation;" 
no  picture  be  painted,  save  "pictures  of  hell;"  no  school  be  supported, 
save  "schools  of  theology;"  no  business  be  pursued,  save  "the  business 
of  salvation."  What  have  men  who  are  in  imminent  peril,  who  are  in 
truth  almost  infallibly  sure,  of  being  eternally  damned  the  next  instant, 

^what  have  they  to  do  with  science,  literature,  art,  social  ambition,  or 

commerce?    Away  with  them  all  I  Lures  of  the  devil  to  snare  souls  are 
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they!  The  world  reflecting  from  every  comer  the  lurid  glare  of  hell, 
who  can  do  any  thing  else  but  shudder  and  pray  ?  **  Who  could  spare 
any  attention  for  the  vicissitudes  of  cotton  and  the  price  of  shares,  for 
the  merits  of  the  last  opera  and  the  bets  upon  the  next  election,  if  the 
actors  in  these  things  were  really  swinging  in  his  eye  over  such  a  verge 
as  he  affects  to  see  ?" 

Thirdly,  those  who  believe  the  popular  theory  On  this  subject  are  bound 
to  live  in  cheap  huts,  on  bread  and  water,  that  they  may  devote  to  the 
sending  of  missionaries  among  the  heathen  every  cent  of  money  they 
can  get  beyond  that  required  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  If  our 
neighbor  were  perishing  of  hunger  at  our  door,  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
share  with  him  even  to  the  last  crust  we  had.  How  much  more,  then, 
seeing  millions  of  our  poor  helpless  brethren  sinking  ignorantly  into  the 
eternal  fires  of  hell,  are  we  bound  to  spare  no  possible  effort  until  the 
conditions  of  salvation  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one  I  An 
American  missionary  to  China  said,  in  a  public  address  after  his  return, 
**  Fifty  thousand  a  day  go  down  to  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  Six 
hundred  millions  more  are  going  the  same  road.  Should  you  not  think 
at  least  once  a  day  of  the  fifty  thousand  who  that  day  sink  to  the  doom 
of  the  lost  ?"  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions 
say,  **  To  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  is  a  work  of  great  exigency. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  a  whole  generation  of  five  hundred  millions 
have  gone  down  to  eternal  death."  Again :  the  same  Board  say,  in  their 
tract  entitled  "The  Grand  Motive  to  Missionary  Effort,"  "The  heath^i 
are  involved  in  the  ruins  of  the  apostasy,  and  are  expressly  doomed  to 
perdition.  Six  hundred  millions  of  deathless  souls  on  the  brink  of 
hell  I  What  a  spectacle!"  How  a  man  who  thinks  the  heathen  are 
thus  sinking  to  hell  by  wholesale  through  ignorance  of  the  gospel  can 
live  in  a  costly  house,  crowded  with  luxuries  and  splendors,  spending 
every  week  more  money  on  his  miserable  body  than  he  gives  in  his  whole 
life  to  save  the  priceless  souls  for  which  he  says  Christ  died,  is  a  problem 
admitting  but  two  solutions.  Either  his  professed  faith  is  an  unreality 
to  him,  or  else  he  is  as  selfish  as  a  demon  and  as  hard-hearted  as  the 
nether  millstone.  If  he  really  believed  the  doctrine,  and  had  a  human 
heart,  he  must  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  deny  himself  every  indulgence 
and  give  his  whole  fortune  and  earnings  to  the  missionary  fund.  And 
when  he  had  given  all  else,  he  ought  to  give  himself,  and  go  to  pagan 
lands,  proclaiming  the  means  of  grace  until  his  last  breath.  If  he  does 
not  that,  he  is  inexcusable. 

Should  he  attempt  to  clear  himself  of  this  obligation  by  adopting  the 
theory  of  predestination,  which  asserts  that  all  men  were  unconditionally 
elected  from  eternity,  some  to  heaven,  others  to  hell,  so  that  no  eflfort 
can  change  their  late,  logical  consistency  reduces  him  to  an  alternative 
more  intolerable  in  the  eyes  of  conscience  and  common  sense  than 
the  other  was.  For  by  this  theory  the  gates  of  freedom  and  duty  are 
hoisted,  and  the  dark  flood  of  antinomian  conseauences  rushes  in.    AU 
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things-are  fated.    Let  men  yield  to  every  impulse  and  wish.    The  result  is 
fixed.  We  have  nothing  to  do.   Good  or  evil;  virtue  or  crime,  alter  nothing. 

Fourthly,  if  the  common  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  be  true,  then 
surely  no  more  children  should  be  brought  into  the  world :  it  is  a  duty 
to  let  the  race  die  out  and  cease.  He  who  begets  a  child,  forcing  him  to 
run  the  fearful  risk  of  human  existence,  with  every  probability  of  being 
doomed  to  hell  at  the  close  of  earth,  commits  a  crime  before  whose  endless 
consequences  of  horror  the  guilt  of  fifty  thousfind  deliberate  murders 
would  be  as  nothing.  For,  be  it  remembered,  an  eternity  in  hell  is  an 
in/hule  evil ;  and  therefore  the  crime  of  thrusting  such  a  fate  on  a  single 
child,  with  the  unasked  gift  of  being,  is  a  crime  admitting  of  no  just 
comparison.  Rather  than  populate  an  everlasting  hell  with  human 
vipers  and  worms,  a  hell  whose  fires,  alive  and  wriggling  with  ghastly 
shapes  of  iniquity  and  anguish,  shall  swell  with  a  vast  accession  of  fresh 
.recruits  from  every  generation, — ^rather  than  this,  let  the  sacred  lights  on 
the  marriage-altar  go  out,  no  more  bounding  forms  of  childhood  be  seen 
in  cottage  or  hall,  the  race  grow  old,  thin  out,  and  utterly  perish,  all 
happy  villages  be  overgrown,  all  regal  cities  crumble  down,  and  this 
world  roll  among  the  silent  stars  henceforth  a  globe  of  blasted  deserts 
and  rank*  wildernesses,  resonant  only  with  the  shrieks  of  the  wind,  the 
yells  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  thunder's  crash. 

Fifthly,  there  is  one  more  conclusion  of  moral  duty  deducible  from 
the  prevalent  theory  of  infinite  torment.  It  is  this.  God  ought  not  to 
have  permitted  Adam  to  have  any  children.  Let  us  not  seem  presump- 
tuous and  irreverent  in  speaking  thus.  We  are  merely  reasoning  on  the 
popular  theory  of  the  theologians,  not  on  any  supposition  of  our  own  or 
on  any  truth ;  and  by  showing  the  absurdity  and  blasphemy  of  the  moral 
consequences  and  duties  flowing  from  that  theory,  the  absurdity,  blas- 
phemy, and  incredibility  of  the  theory  itself  appear.  We  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  irreverence,  but  they  are  responsible  for  it  who  charge 
God  with  the  iniquity  which  we  repel  from  his  name.  If  the  sin  of  Adnm 
must  entail  total  depravity  and  an  infinite  penalty  of  suffering  on  all  his 
posterity,  Who  were  then  certainly  innocent  because  not  in  existence, 
then,  we  ask,  why  did  not  God  cause  the  race  to  stop  with  Adam,  and  so 
save  all  the  needless  and  cruel  woe  that  would  otherwise  surely  be  visited 
on  the  lengthening  line  of  generations?  Or,  to  go  still  further  back, 
why  did  he  not,  foreseeing  Adam's  fall,  refrain  from  creating  even  him  ? 
There  was  no  necessity  laid  on  God  of  creating  Adam.  No  positive  evil 
would  have  been  done  by  omitting  to  create  him.  An  infinite  evil,  multi- 
plied by  the  total  number  of  the  lost,  was  done  by  creating  him.  Why, 
then,  was  he  not  left  in  peaceful  nonentity  ?  On  the  Augustinian  theory 
we  see  no  way  of  escaping  this  awful  dilemma.  Who  can  answer  the 
question  which  rises  to  heaven  from  the  abyss  of  the  damned  ? — 

"  Father  of  mfrcleB.  why  fhxn  Bllent  earth 
Didst  thou  awake  aod  ciirae  hm  Into  birth, 
PuBh  into  being  a  rererse  of  thoe, 
And  animate  a  clod  with  misery  t" 
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Satan  is  a  sort  of  sublime  Guy  Fawkes,  lurking  in  the  infernal  ^cellar, 
preparing  the  train  of  that  stupendous  Gunpowder  Plot  by  which  he 
hopes,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  to  blow  up  the  world-parliament  of  un- 
believers with  a  general  petard  of  damnation.  Will  the  King  connive  at 
this  nefarious  prowler  and  permit  him  to  carry  out  hb  design  ? 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  as  it  has  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
Church,  appears  to  the  natural  man  so  unreasonable,  immoral,  and 
harrowingly  frightful,  when  earnestly  contemplated,  that  there  have 
always  been  some  who  have  shrunk  from  its  representations  and  sought 
to  escape  its  conclusions.  Many  of  its  strongest  advocates  in  every  age 
have  avowed  it  to  be  a  fearful  mystery,  resting  on  the  inscrutable  sove- 
reignty of  God,  and  beyond  the  power  of  man's  faculties  to  explain  and 
justify^  The  dogma  has  been  eluded  in  two  ways.  Some  have  believed 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  after  they  should  have  undergone  just 
punishment  proportioned  to  their  sins.  This  supposition  has  had  a  con- 
siderable number  of  advocates.  It  was  maintained,  among  others,  by 
Arnobius,  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  by  the  Socini,  by  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, and  by  some  of  the  New  England  divines.*  All  that  need  be 
said  in  opposition  to  it  is  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  device  to  avoid  the  in- 
tolerable horror  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery,  unsupported  by  proof, 
extremely  unsatisfactory  in  many  of  its  bearings,  and  really  not  needed 
to  achieve  the  consummation  desired. 

Others  have  more  wisely  maintained  that  all  will  finally  be  saved: 
however  severely  and  long  they  may  justly  suffer,  they  will  at  last  all  be 
mercifully  redeemed  by  God  and  admitted  to  the  common  heaven.  De- 
fenders of  the  doctrine  of  ultimate  universal  salvation  have  appeared 
from  the  beginning  of  Christian  history.'^  During  the  last  century  and 
a  half  their  numbers  have  rapidly  increased.'^  A  dignified  and  in- 
fluential class  of  theologians,  represented  by  such  names  as  Tillotson, 
Bahrdt,  and  Less,  say  that  the  threats  of  eternal  punishment,  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  exaggerations  to  deter  men  from  sin,  and  that  God  will 
not  really  execute  them,  but  will  mercifully  abate  and  limit  them.** 
Another  class  of  theologians,  much  more  free,  consistent,  and  numerous, 
base  their  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  final  restoration  on  figurative 
explanations  of  the  scriptural  language  seemingly  opposed  to  it,  and  on 
arguments  drawn  from  the  character  of  God,  from  reason,  and  from  morals. 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  spreading  fast  All  independent,  genial,  and 
cultivated  thought  naturally  leads  to  it.  ITie  central  principles  of  the 
gospel  necessitate  it.  The  spirit  of  the  age  cries  for  it.  Before  it  the  old 
antagonistic  dogma  must  fall  and  perish  from  respect.     Dr.  Spring  says, 


M  Thiii  tlieory  hiu)  been  nwusclUted  and  adrocatcd  within  a  few  ymn  by  qaito  ft  number  of  writo^ 
•moug  whuni  may  bo  qiedflL-d  the  Rov.  C.  V.  Iludaon,  autlior  of  *'  Debt  and  Oncc^**  a 
enrnoflt,  and  able  work,  jionraded  by  an  admirable  spirit. 

*f  Balluu,  Ancient  History  of  UnivcraUlsm. 

M  Whittemore,  Modem  Illstory  of  LniTeraallsm. 

<*  Knapii,  Christian  Theology,  VTuods's  txaaalatioa,  sect.  168. 
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in  reference  to  the  hopeless  condemnation  of  the  wicked  to  hell,  "  It 
puts  in  requisition  all  our  confidence  in  God  to  justify  this  procedure  of 
his  government."*^  ^ 

A  few  devout  and  powerful  minds  have  sought  to  avoid  the  gross  hor- 
rors and  unreasonableness  of  the  usual  view  of  this  subject,  by  changing 
the  mechanical  and  arithmetical  values  of  the  terms  for  spiritual  and 
religious  values.  They  give  the  word  "eternity"  a  qualitative  instead 
of  a  quantitative  meaning.  The  everlasting  woe  of  the  damned  consists 
not  in  mechanical  inflictions  of  torture  and  numerical  increments  of 
duration,  but  in  spiritual  discord,  alienation  from  God,  a  wretched  state 
of  being,  with  which  times  and  spaces  have  nothing  to  do.'^ 

How  much  better  were  it  for  the  advocates  of  the  popular  theory,  in- 
stead of  forcing  their  moral  nature  to  bear  up  against  the  awful  perplex- 
ities and  misgivings  as  to  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  necessarily 
raised  in  them  whenever  they  really  face  the  dark  problems  of  their 
system  of  fitith,"  resolutely  to  ask  whether  there  are  any  such  problems 
in  the  actual  government  of  God,  or  anywhere  else,  except  in  their  own 
"  Bodies  of  Divinity" !  It  is  an  extremely  unfortunate  and  discreditable 
evasion  of  responsibility  wheirany  man,  especially  when  a  teacher,  takes 
for  granted  the  received  formularies  handed  down  to  him,  and,  instead 
of  honestly  analyzing  their  genuine  significance  and  probing  their  founda- 
tions to  see  if  they  be  good  and  true,  spends  his  genius  in  contriving 
excuses  and  supports  for  them. 

It  is  the  very  worst  policy  at  this  day  to  strive  to  fasten  the  dogma 
of  eternal  misery  to  the  New  Testament.  If  both  must  be  taken  or 
r^ected  together, — an  alternative  which  we  emphatically  deny, — what 
sincere  and  earnest  thinker  now,  whose  will  is  unterrifiedly  consecrated 
to  truth,  can  be  expected  to  hesitate  long?  The  doctrine  is  sustained  in 
repute  at  present  principally  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  the  Church  of  the  past  as  the  established  and 
authoritative  doctrine.  It  is  yet  technically  current  and  popular  because 
it  haa  been  so:  that  is,  it  retains  its  place  simply  by  right  of  possession. 
The  question  ought  to  be  sincerely  and  universally  raised  whether  it 
is  true  or  false.  Then  it  will  swiftly  lose  its  prestige  and  disappear. 
Secondly,  it  is  upheld  and  patronized  by  many  as  a  useful  instrument  for 
frightening  the  people  and  through  their  fears  deterring  them  from  sin. 
We  have  ourselves  heard  clergymen  of  high  reputation  say  that  it  would 
never  do  to  admit,  before  the  people,  that  there  is  any  chance  whatever 
of  penitence  and  salvation  beyond  the  grave,  because  they  would  be  sure 
to  abuse  the  hope  as  a  sort  of  permission  to  indulge  and  continue  in  sin. 
Thus  to  ignore  the  only  solemn  and  worthy  standard  of  judging  an 
abstract  doctrine,  namely,  Is  it  a  truth  or  a  falsehood  ?  and  put  it  solely 

»  Olory  of  Chrtot,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

n  Laage,  PdiltiTtf  Dogmatik,  sect.  131 :  XHe  Aeonen  der  Yerdammteo.  Bfaorloe,  Theological  EanjB : 
Vatare  Paniahment. 
■  flee  Beecber's  Gonflict  of  Agw,  b.  U.  cb.  4, 18. 
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on  grounds  of  working  expediency,  is  disgraceful,  contemptible,  criminal. 
Watts  exposes  with  well-merited  rebuke  a  grosa  instance  of  pious  fraud 
in  Burnet,  who  advised  preachers  to  teach  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment whether  they  believed  it  or  not."  It  is  by  such  a  course  that  error 
and  superstition  reign,  that  truckling  conformity,  intellectual  disloyalty, 
moral  indifference,  vice,  and  infidelity,  abound.  It  is  practical  atheism, 
debauchery  of  conscience,  and  genuine  spiritual  death.  Besides,  the 
course  we  are  characterizing  is  actually  as  inexpedient  in  practice  as  it  is 
wrong  in  theory.  Experience  and  observation  show  it  to  be  as  pernicious 
in  its  result  as  it  is  immoral  in  its  origin.  Is  a  threat  efficacious  over  men 
in  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  terror,  or  in  proportion  as  it  is  personally 
felt  and  feared  by  them?  Do  the  menacing  penalties  of  a  sin  deter  a 
man  from  it  in  proportion  to  their  awfulness,  or  in  proportion  to  his 
belief  in  their  reality  and  unavoidableness?  Eternal  misery  would  be  a 
threat  of  infinite  frightfulness,  if  it  were  realized  cmd  believed.  But  it  is 
incredible.  Some  reject  it  with  indignation  and  an  impetuous  recoil  that 
sends  them  much  too  far  towards  antinomianism.  Others  let  it  float  in 
the  spectral  background  of  imagination,  the  faint  reflection  of  a  dls- 
agreeable  and  fading  dream.  To  all  it  is  an  unreality.  An  earnest  belief 
in  a  sure  retribution  exactly  limited  to  desert  must  be  far  more  effective. 
If  an  individual  had  a  profound  conviction  that  for  every  sin  he  com- 
mitted he  must  suffer  a  million  centuries  of  inexpressible  anguish, — ^realii- 
ing  that  thought,  would  he  commit  a  sin  ? 

If  he  cannot  appreciate  that  enormous  penalty,  much  less  can  he  the 
infinite  one,  which  is  far  more  likely  to  shade  off  and  blur  out  into  a  vague 
and  remote  nothing.  Truth  is  an  expression  of  God's  will,  which  we  are 
bound  exclusively  to  accept  and  employ  regardless  of  consequences. 
When  we  do  that,  God,  the  author  of  truth,  is  himself  solely  responsible 
for  the  consequences.  But  when,  thinking  we  can  devise  something  that 
will  work  better,  we  use  some  theory  of  our  own,  toe  are  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  Let  every  one  beware  how  he  ventures  to  assume  that 
dread  responsibility.  It  is  surely  folly  as  well  as  sin.  For  nothing  can 
work  so  well  as  truth,  the  simple,  calm,  living  truth,  which  is  a  chime  in 
the  infinite  harmony  of  morals  and  things.  It  is  only  the  morbid  melo- 
dramatic tastes  and  incompetencies  of  an  unfinished  culture  that  make 
men  think  otherwise.  The  magnificent  poetry  of  the  day  of  judgment — 
an  audience  of  five  hundred  thousand  millions  gathered  in  one  throng 
as  the  Judge  rises  to  pronounce  the  last  oration  over  a  dissolving  uni- 
verse— takes  possession  of  the  fancy,  and  people  conceive  it  so  vividly, 
and  are  so  moved  by  it,  that  they  think  they  see  it  to  be  true. 

Grant  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  conception  of  hell  as  a  physical 
world  of  fiery  torture  full  of  the  damned.  Suppose  the  scene  of  proba- 
tion over,  hell  filled  with  its  prisoners  shut  up,  banished  and  buried  in  the 
blackest  deeps  of  space.    Can  it  be  left  there  forever  ?    Can  it  be  that  the 
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roar  of  its  furnace  shall  rage  on,  and  the  wail  of  the  execrable  anguish 
ascend,  eternally  ?  Endeavor  to  realize  in  some  faint  degree  what  th^ese 
questions  mean,  and  then  answer.  If  anybody  can  find  it  in  his  heart 
or  in  his  head  to  say  yes,  and  can  gloat  over  the  idea,  and  wish  to  have  it 
continually  brandished  in  ierrorem  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  one  feels 
impelled  to  declare  that  he  Of  all  men  the  most  needs  to  be  converted  to 
the  Christian  spirit.  An  unmitigated  hell  of  depravity,  pain,  and  horror, 
would  be  Satan's  victory  and  God's  defeat;  for  the  very  wish  of  a  Satanic 
being  must  be  for  the  everlasting  prevalence  of  sin  and  wretchedness. 
As  above  the  weltering  hosts  of  the  lost,  each  dreadful  second,  the  iron 
clock  of  hell  ticked  the  thunder-word  "  eternity,"  how  would  the  devil  on 
bis  sulphurous  dais  shout  in  triumph  I  Butif  such  a  world  of  fire,  crowded 
with  the  writhing  damned,  ever  existed  at  all,  could  it  exist  forever? 

Could  the  saved  be  happy  and  passive  in  heaven  when  the  muffled  shrieks 
of  their  brethren,  faint  from  the  distance,  fell  on  their  ears?  In  tones 
of  love  and  pity  that  would  melt  the  very  mountains,  they  would  plead  with 
God  to  pardon  and  free  the  lost.  Many  a  mourning  lover  would  realize 
the  fable  of  the  Thracian  poet  who  wandered  into  Hades  searching  for  his 
Eurydice ;  many  a  heroic  son  would  emulate  the  legend  of  the  Grecian 
god  who  burst  through  the  iron  walls  of  Tartarus  and  rescued  his 
mother,  the  unfortunate  Semele,  and  led  her  in  triumph  up  to  heaven. 

Could  the  angels  be  contented  when  they  contemplated  the  far-off  lurid 
orb  and  knew  the  agonies  that  fed  its  conscious  conflagration?  Their 
gentle  bosoms  would  be  racked  with  commiserating  pangs,  they  would  fly 
down  and  hover  around  that  anguished  world,  to  moisten  its  parched 
tongues  with  the  dropping  of  their  sympathetic  tears  and  to  cool  its  burn- 
ing brows  with  the  fanning  of  their  wings. 

Qmld  Oirist  be  satisfied  f  he  who  once  was  rich  but  for  our  sakes  became 
poor  ?  he  whose  loving  soul  breathed  itself  forth  in  the  tender  words,  *'  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"  ? 
he  who  poured  his  blood  on  Judea's  awfiil  summit,  be  satisfied?  Not 
until  he  had  tried  the  efficacy  of  ten  thousand  fresh  crucifixions,  on  as 
noany  new  Calvaries,  would  he  rest. 

Could  Ood  suffer  itf  God  I  with  the  full  rivers  of  superfluous  bliss  roll* 
ing  around  thy  throne,  couldst  thou  look  down  and  hear  thy  creatures 
calling  thee  Father,  and  see  them  plunging  in  a  sea  of  fire  eternally — 
eternally  ^-eternally — and  never  speak  the  pardoning  word  ?  It  would 
not  be  like  thee,  it  would  be  like  thine  adversary,  to  do  that.  Not  so 
wouldst  thou  do.  But  if  Satan  had  millions  of  prodigals,  snatched  from 
the  fold  of  thy  family,  shut  up  and  tortured  in  hell,  paternal  yearnings 
after  them  would  fill  thy  heart.  Love's  smiles  would  light  the  dread 
abyss  where  they  groan.  Pity's  tears  would  fall  over  it,  shattered  by  the 
radiance  into  rainbows.  And  through  that  illumination  Tnou  wouldst 
descend,  marching  beneath  the  arch  of  its  triumphal  glories  to  the 
rescue  of  thy  children  I  Therefore  we  rest  in  hope,  knowing  that  **  Thou 
wilt  not  leave  our  souls  in  hell«" 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE   FIVE  THEOBETIO   MODES   OF  SALVATION. 

Thb  conceptions  and  fore-feelings  of  immortality  which  men  have 
entertained  have  generally  been  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  inheritance, — ^by  a  perception  of  con- 
tingent conditions,  yielding  a  twofold  fate  of  bliss  and  woe,  poised  on 
the  perilous  hinge  of  circumstance  or  freedom.  Almost  as  often  and 
profoundly,  indeed,  as  man  has  thought  that  he  should  live  hereafter, 
that  idea  has  been  followed  by  the  belief  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  salvation 
gleamed  for  him  in  the  possible  sky,  on  the  other  hand  perdition  yawned 
for  him  in  the  probable  abyss.  Heaven  and  Hell  are  the  light-side  and 
shade-side  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  Few  questions  are  more 
interesting,  as  none  can  be  more  important,  than  that  inquiry  which  is 
about  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  The  inherent  reach  of  this  inquiry,  and 
the  extent  of  its  philosophical  and  literary  history,  are  great.  But,  by 
arranging  under  certain  heads  the  various  principal  schemes  of  salvation 
which  Christian  teachers  have  from  time  to  time  presented  for  popular 
acceptance,  and  passing  them  before  the  mind  in  order  and  in  mutual 
lights,  we  can  very  much  narrow  the  space  required  to  exhibit  and  dis- 
cuss them.  When  the  word  "  salvation"  occurs  in  the  following  investiga- 
tion, it  means — ^unless  something  different  be  shown  by  the  context — the 
removal  of  the  souPs  doom  to  misery  beyond  the  grave,  and  the  securing 
of  its  future  blessedness.  Heaven  and  hell  are  terms  employed  with 
wide  latitude  and  fluctuating  boundaries  of  literal  and  figurative  mean- 
ing ;  but  their  essential  force  is  simply  a  future  life  of  wretchedness,  a 
future  life  of  joy ;  and  salvation,  in  its  prevailing  theological  sense,  is  the 
avoidance  of  that  and  the  gaining  of  this.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
present  the  different  theories  of  redemption  in  their  -historical  order  of 
development,  or  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  their  diversified  pre- 
valence, but  shall  arrange  them  with  reference  to  the  most  perspicuous 
exhibition  of  their  logical  contents  and  practical  bearings. 

The  first  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  to  be  noticed  is  the  one  by 
which  it  is  represented  that  the  interference  and  suffering  of  Christ,  in 
itself,  unconditionally  saved  all  souls  and  emptied  hell  forever.  This 
theory  arose  in  the  minds  of  those  who  received  it  as  the  natural  and 
consistent  completion  of  the  view  they  held  concerning  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  lost  state 
of  man.  Adam,  as  the  federal  head  of  humanity,  represented  and  acted 
for  his  whole  race :  the  responsibility  of  his  decision  rested,  the  oonse- 
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quences  of  his  conduct  would  legitimately  descend,  it  was  thought,  upon 
all  mankind.  If  he  had  kept  himself  obedient  through  that  easy  yet 
tremendous  probation  in  Eden,  he  and  all  his  children  would  have  lived 
on  earth  eternally  in  perfect  bliss.  But,  violating  the  commandment  of 
God,  the  burden  of  sin,  with  its  terrible  penalty,  fell  on  him  and  his 
posterity.  Every  human  being  was  henceforth  to  be  alien  from  the  love 
of  goodness  and  from  the  favor  of  Qod,  hopelessly  condemned  to  death 
and  the  pains  of  hell.  The  sin  of  Adam,  it  was  believed,  thoroughly 
corrupted  the  nature  of  man,  and  incapacitated  him  from  all  successful 
efforts  to  save  his  soul  from  its  awful  doom.  The  infinite  mtgesty  of 
God's  will,  the  law  of  the  universe,  had  been  insulted  by  disobedience. 
The  only  just  retribution  was  the  suffering  of  an  endless  death.  The 
adamantine  sanctities  of  God's  government  made  forgiveness  impossible. 
Thus  all  men  were  lost,  to  be  the  prey  of  blackness,  and  fire,  and  the 
undying  worm,  through  the  remediless  ages  of  eternity.  Just  then  God 
had  pity  on  the  souls  he  had  made,  and  himself  came  to  the  rescue.  In 
the  person  of  Christ,  he  came  into  the  world  as  a  man,  and  freely  took 
upon  himself  the  infinite  debt  of  man's  sins,  by  his  death  on  the  cross 
expiated  all  offences,  satisfied  the  claims  of  offended  justice,  vindicated 
the  inexpressible  sacredness  of  the  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  opened  a 
way  by  which  a  full  and  free  reconciliation  was  extended  to  all.  When 
the  blood  of  Jesus  flowed  over  the  cross,  it  purchased  the  ransom  of 
every  sinner.  As  Jerome  says,  ''it  quenched  the  flaming  sword  at  the 
entrance  of  Paradise."  The  weary  multitude  of  captives  rose  from  their 
bed,  shook  off  the  fetters  and  stains  of  the  pit,  and  made  the  cope  of 
heaven  snowy  with  their  white-winged  ascent.  The  prison-house  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels  should  be  used  no  more  to  confine  the  guilty  souls 
of  men.^  Their  guilt  was  all  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
Their  spirits,  without  exception,  should  follow  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  in  the  way  marked  out  by  the  ascending  Redeemer.  This  is  the 
first  form  of  Universalifem, — the  form  in  which  it  was  held  by  several  of 
the  Fathers  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  pioneers  of 
that  doctrine  in  modem  times.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says,  "  Christ  went 
into  the  under-world  aionet  but  came  out  with  manyJ**  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
says  that  when  Christ  ascended  from  the  under-world  he  "emptied 
it,  and  left  the  devil  there  utterly  alone."*  The  opinion  that  the 
whole  population  of  Hades  was  released,  is  found  in  the  lists  of  ancient 
heresies.^  It  was  advanced  by  Clement,  an  Irish  priest,  antagonist  of 
Boniface  the  famous  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century.  He  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Soissons,  and  afterwards 
anathematized  by  Pope  Zachary.  Gregory  the  Great  also  refers  in  one 
of  his  letters  with  extreme  severity  to  two  ecclesiastics,  contemporaries 
of  hiB  own,  who  held  the  same  belief.    Indeed,  this  conclusion  is  a 


1  Doederlein,  De  Redemptione  «  Potestate  DiaboIL    In  Opnsc.  Theolog. 
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necessary  result  of  a  consistent  development  of  the  creed  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church,  so  called.  By  the  sin  of  one,  even  Adam,  through  the 
working  of  absolute  justice,  hell  became  the  portion  of  all,  irrespective 
of  any  fault  or  virtue  of  theirs;  so,  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice,  the 
infinite  atonement,  of  one,  even  Christ,  through  the  unspeakable  mercy 
of  God,  salvation  was  effected  for  all,  irrespective  of  any  virtue  or  fault 
of  theirs.  One  member  of  the  scheme  is  the  exact  counterpoise  of  the 
other ;  one  doctrine  cries  out  for  and  necessitates  the  other.  Those  who 
accept  the  commonly-received  dogmas  of  original  sin,  total  depravity, 
and  universal  condemnation  entailed  upon  all  men  in  lineal  descent  from 
Adam,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Vicarious 
Atonement,  are  bound,  by  all  the  constructions  of  logic,  to  accept  the 
scheme  of  salvation  just  set  forth, — namely,  that  the  death  of  Christ 
secured  the  deliverance  of  all  unconditionally.  We  do  not  believe  that 
doctrine,  only  because  we  do  not  believe  the  other  associated  doctrines 
out  of  which  it  springs  and  of  whose  systom  it  is  the  complement.  The 
reasons  why  we  do  not  believe  that  our  race  fell  into  helpless  depravity 
and  ruin  in  the  sin  of  the  first  man  are,  in  essence,  briefly  these : — Firsts 
we  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  any  proof  whatever  of  the  truth  of 
that  dogma ;  and  certainly  the  onus  prohandi  rests  on  the  side  of  such  an 
assumption.  It  arose  partially  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  language 
of  the  Bible ;  and  so  far  as  it  has  a  basis  in  Scripture,  we  are  compelled 
by  force  of  evidence  to  regard  it  as  a  Jewish  adoption  of  a  pagan  error 
without  authority.  Secondly,  this  doctrinal  system  seems  to  us  equally 
irreconcilable  with  history  and  with  ethics :  it  seems  to  trample  on  the 
surest  convictions  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  spurn  the  clearest  princi- 
ples of  nature  and  religion, — to  blacken  and  load  the  heart  and  doom  of 
man  with  a  mountain  of  gratuitous  horror,  and  shroud  the  face  and 
throne  of  God  in  a  pall  of  wilful  barbarity.  How  can  men  be  guilty 
of  a  sin  committed  thousands  of  years  before  they  were  bom,  and  deserve 
to  be  sent  to  hopeless  hell  for  it?  What  justice  is  there  in  putting  on 
one  sinless  head  the  demerits  of  a  world  of  reprobates,  and  then  letting 
the  criminal  go  free  because  the  innocent  has  suffered  ?  A  third  objeo> 
tion  to  this  whole  view — an  objection  which,  if  sustained,  wiU  utterly 
annihilate  it — is  this: — It  is  quite  possible  that,  momentous  as  is  the 
part  he  has  played  in  theology,  the  Biblical  Adam  is  not  at  all  a  hi»- 
torical  personage,  but  only  a  significant  figment  of  poetry.  The  common 
belief  of  the  most  authoritative  men  of  science,  that  the  human  race  has 
existed  on  this  earth  for  a  vastly  longer  period  than  the  Hebrew  state- 
ment affirms,  may  yet  be  completely  established.  It  may  also  yet  be 
acknowledged  that  each  distinct  race  of  men  had  its  own  Adam.*  Then 
the  dogmatic  theology,  based  on  the  fall  of  our  entire  race  into  perdidon 
in  its  primary  representative,  will,  of  oourse,  crumble. 


*  Burdach,  Oftrus,  Oken,  BRyrhoirer,  Agassis.  See  Boiuen,  Chrtotiuiitj  and  HmnUad,  ▼oLlT.p.S: 
Nott  and  Gliddon,  Types  of  KUnkind,  p.  338. 
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The  second  doctrine  of  Christian  salvation  is  a  modification  and  limita- 
tion of  the  previous  one.  This  theory,  like  the  former,  presupposes  that 
a  burden  of  original  sin  and  natural  depravity  transmitted  from  the  first 
man  had  doomed,  and,  unless  prevented  in  some  supernatural  manner, 
would  forever  press,  all  souls  down  to  the  realms  of  ruin  and  woe ;  also 
that  an  infinite  graciousness  in  the  bosom  of  the  Godhead  led  Christ  to 
offer  himself  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins,  an  atoning  substitute  for  the 
condemnation,  of  men.  But,  according  to  the  present  view,  this  inter-> 
ference  of  Christ  did  not  by  itself  save  the  lost:  it  only  removed  the 
otherwise  insuperable  bar  to  forgiveness,  and  presented  to  a  chosen  por- 
tion of  mankind  the  means  of  experiencing  a  condition  upon  the  realiza- 
tion of  which,  in  each  individual  case,  the  certainty  of  salvation  depends. 
That  condition  is  a  mysterious  conversion,  stirring  the  depths  of  the  soul 
through  an  inspired  faith  in  personal  election  by  the  unchanging  decree 
of  God.  The  difference,  then,  in  a  word,  between  the  two  methods  of 
salvation  thus  far  explained,  is  this: — While  both  assume  that  mankind 
are  doomed  to  death  and  hell  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  the 
one  asserts  that  the  interference  of  Christ  of  itself  saved  all  souls,  the 
other  asserts  that  that  interference  cannot  save  any  soul  except  those  ( 
whom  God,  of  his  sovereign  pleasure,  had  from  eternity  arbitrarily 
elected.*  This  scheme  grew  directly  out  of  the  dogma  of  fatalism,  which 
Binks  human  freedom  in  Divine  predestination.  God  having  solely  of 
his  own  will  foreordained  that  ,a  certain  number  of  mankind  should  be 
saved,  Christ  died  in  order  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  sins  and  render 
it  possible  for  them  to  be  forgiven  and  taken  into  heaven  without  vio- 
lating the  awful  bond  of  justice.  The  benefits  of  the  atonement,  there- 
fore, are  limited  to  the  elect.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
severity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  act  of  unspeakable  benevolence.  For 
by  the  sin  of  Adam  the  whole  race  of  men,  without  exception,  were 
hateful  to  God,  and  justly  sentenced  to  eternal  damnation.  When,  con- 
sequently, he  devised  a  plan  of  redemption  by  which  he  could  himself  ' 
bear  the  guilt,  and  suffer  the  agony,  and  pay  the  debt  of  a  few,  and  thus 
ransom  them  from  their  doom,  the  reprobates  who  were  left  had  no  right 
to  complain,  but  the  chosen  were  a  monument  of  disinterested  love, — 
because  all  alike  deserved  the  endless  tortures  of  hell.  According  to 
this  conception,  all  men  being  by  their  ancestral  act  and  inherited  nature 
irretrievably  lost,  God's  arbitrary  pleasure  was  the  cause,  Christ's  volun- 
tary death  was  the  means,  by  which  a  certain  number  were  to  be  saved. 
What  individuals  should  compose  this  portion  of  the  race,  was  de- 
termined from  eternity  beyond  all  contingencies.  The  effect  of  faith 
and  conversion,  and  of  the  new  birth,  is  not  to  save  the  soul,  but  simply  to 
oonvinoe  the  soul  that  it  is  saved.  That  is  to  say,  a  regenerating  belief 
and  love  is  not  the  efficient  cause^  it  is  merely  the  revealed  assuranecj  of 
salvation,  proving  to  the  soul  that  feels  it,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 

*  Gonfemion  of  fhlth  of  WeftmiDtter  DItIdm^  ch.  UL  Mct.  8. 
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Spirit,  that  it  is  of  the  chosen  number.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  to 
be  extended  everywhere,  not  for  the  purpose  of  saving  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  but  because  its  presentation  will  awaken  in  the  elect, 
and  in  them  alone,  that  responsive  experience  which  will  reveal  their  elec- 
tion to  them,  and  make  them  sure  of  it,  already  foretasting  it;  though  it  is 
thought  that  no  one  can  be  saved  who  is  ignorant  of  the  gospel :  it  is 
mysteriously  ordered  that  the  terms  of  the  covenant  shall  U  preached  to  all 
the  elect.  There  are  correlated  complexities,  miracles,  absurdities,  in- 
wrought with  the  whole  theory,  inseparable  from  it.  The  violence  it 
does  to  nature,  to  thought,  to  love,  to  morals,  its  arbitrariness,  its  me- 
chanical form,  the  wrenching  exegesis  by  which  alone  it  can  be  forced 
from  the  Bible,'  its  glaring  partiality  and  eternal  cruelty,  are  its  suffi- 
cient refutation  and  condemnation.  If  the  death  of  Christ  ha^  such 
wondrous  saving  efficacy,  and  nothing  else  has,  what  keeps  him  from 
dying  again  to  convince  the  unbelieving  and  to  save  the  lost?  What 
man  is  there  who,  if  he  knew  that,  after  thirty  years  of  suffering  termi- 
nated by  a  fearful  death,  he  should  rise  again  into  boundless  bliss  and 
glory  while  rapt  infinitude  rung  with  the  pieans  of  an  applauding  uni- 
verse, and  that  by  means  of  his  humiliation  he  could  redeem  countless 
millions  from  eternal  torture,  would  not  with  a  joyous  spring  undertake 
the  task?    And  is  a  common  man  better  than  Christ? 

The  third  general  plan  of  Christian  salvation  which  we  are  to  consider 
differs  from  the  foregoing  one  in  several  essential  particulars.  It  affirms 
the  free  will  of  man  in  opposition  to  a  fatal  predestination.  It  declares 
that  the  atonement  is  sufficient  to  redeem  not  only  a  portion  of  our  race, 
but  all  who  will  put  themselves  in  right  spiritual  relations  with  it.  In  a 
word,  while  it  admits  that  some  will  actually  be  lost  forever,  it  asserts 
that  no  one  is  doomed  to  be  lost,  but  that  the  offer  of  pardon  is  made  to 
every  soul,  and  that  every  one  has  power  to  accept  or  r^ect  it^  The 
sacrifice  of  the  incarnate  Deity  vindicated  the  m^yesty  of  the  law, 
appeased  the  wrath  of  God,  and  purchased  his  saving  favor  towards  all 
who,  by  a  sound  and  earnest  faith,  seize  the  proffered  justification,  throw 
off  all  reliance  on  their  own  works,  and  present  themselves  before  the 
throne  of  mercy  clothed  in  the  righteousness  and  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Here  the  appropriation  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  through 
an  orthodox  and  vivifying  faith,  is  the  real  cause  as  well  as  the  experi- 
mental assurance  of  salvation.  This  is  free  to  all.  As  the  brazen  ser- 
pent was  hoisted  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  scorpion-bitten  Israelites 
invited  to  look  on  it  and  be  healed,  so  the  crucified  God  is  lifted  up,  and 
all  men,  everywhere,  are  urged  to  kneel  before  him,  accept  his  atonement, 
and  thus  enable  his  righteousness  to  be  imputed  to  them,  and  their  souls 
to  be  saved.  The  vital  condition  of  salvation  is  an  appropriating  faith  in 
the  vicarious  atonement.   Without  this  no  one  can  be  saved.     Thus  with 


T  Schweicer,  Dlo  Lehra  doa  Apostcls  Paalus  vom  erUtoendcn  Tode  ChritU.    ThoolosiKlie  SfnUm  nd 
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one  word  and  a  single  breath  whole  nations  and  races  are  whiffed  into 
hell.  All  that  the  good-hearted  Luther  could  venture  to  say  of  Cicero, 
whom  he  deeply  admired  and  loved,  was  the  kind  ejaculation,  "  I  hope 
God  will  be  merciful  to  him  V  To  those  who  appreciate  it  with  hostility, 
and  look  on  all  things  in  its  light,  the  thought  that  there  can  be  no 
salvation  except  by  belief  in  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ,  hopelessly 
dooming  all  the  heathen,"  and  all  infant  children,  unless  baptized  in  a  proxy . 
faith,*  builds  an  altar  of  blood  among  the  stars  and  makes  the  universe 
reek  with  horror.  Other  crimes,  though  stained  through  with  mid- 
night dyes  and  heaped  up  to  the  brim  of  outrageous  guilt,  may  be  freely 
forgiven  to  him  who  comes  heartily  to  credit  the  vicarious  death  of  the 
Savior ;  but  he  who  does  not  trust  in  that,  though  virtuous  as  man  can 
be,  must  depart  into  the  unappeasable  fires.  "Why  this  unintelligible 
crime  of  not  sedng  the  atonement  happens  to  be  the  only  sin  for  which 
there  is  no  atonement,  it  is  impossible  to  say.''  Though  this  view  of  the 
method,  extent,  and  conditions  of  redemption  is  less  revolting  and  in- 
credible than  the  other,  still,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  any  person 
whose  mental  and  moral  nature  is  unprejudiced,  healthy,  and  en- 
lightened, and  who  will  patiently  study  the  subject,  can  possibly  accept 
either  of  them.  The  leading  assumed  doctrines  common  to  them,  out 
of  which  they  severally  spring,  and  on  which  they  both  rest,  are  not  only 
unsupported  by  adequate  proofs,  but  really  have  no  evidence  at  all,  and 
are  absurd  in  themselves,  confounding  the  broadest  distinctions  in 
morals,  and  subverting  the  best-established  principles  of  natural  religion.^^ 
The  fourth  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  is  that  which  predicates  the 
power  of  insuring  souls  from  hell  solely  of  the  Church.  This  is  the 
sacramental  theory.  It  is  assumed  that,  in  the  state  of  nature  subsequent 
to  the  transgression  and  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  are  alienated  from  God, 
and  by  the  universal  original  sin  universally  exposed  to  damnation, — 
indeed,  the  helpless  victims  of  eternal  misery.  In  the  fulness  of  time, 
Christ  appeared,  and  offered  himself  to  suffer  in  their  stead  to  secure 
their  deliverance.  His  death  cancelled  the  whole  sum  of  original  sin,  and 
on/y  ihat^  thus  taking  away  the  absolute  impossibility  of  salvation,  and 
leaving  every  man  in  the  world  free  to  stand  or  fall,  incur  hell  or  win 
heaven,  by  his  personal  merits.  From  that  time  any  person  who  lived  a 
perfectly  holy  life— which  no  man  could  find  practically  possible — ^thereby 
secured  eternal  blessedness ;  but  the  moment  he  fell  into  a  single  sin, 
however  trivial,  he  sealed  his  condemnation:  Christ's  sacrifice,  as  was 
just  said,  merely  removed  the  transmitted  burden  of  original  sin  from 
aU  mankind,  but  made  no  provision  for  their  personal  sins,  so  that 
practically,  all  men  being  voluntary  as  well  as  hereditary  sinners,  their 


*  Bretsclmeider,  Entwlckelnng  der  Bogmatik,  sect.  112,  Nos.  87-60. 

•  Bo  affirmed  by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  Canon  II. 

w  The  Tlolence  done  to  moral  reason  by  theee  vlewB  is  powerfully  exposed  in  Btuhnell*!  DlMonne 
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condition  was  as  bad  as  before:  they  were  sorely  lost.  To  meet  this 
state  of  the  case,  the  Church,  whose  priests,  it  is  claimed,  are  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  Christ,  and  whose  head  is  the  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth, 
was  empowered  by  the  celebration  of  the  nuu8  to  re-enact,  as  often  as  it 
pleased,  the  tragedy  of  the  crucifixion.  In  this  service  Christ  is  supposed 
literally  to  be  put  to  death  afresh,  and  the  merit  of  his  substitutional 
sufferings  is  supposed  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Church.*^ 
As  Sir  Henry  Wotton  says, — 

**Ono  rosy  drop  from  Jesna*  heart 
Wm  worlds  of  seas  to  quench  Ood*f  tn," 

In  one  of  the  Decretals  of  Clement  VI.,  called  "  Extravagants,"  it  is 
asserted  that  "one  drop  of  Christ's  blood  [una  guttula  ganffumis]  being  suffi- 
cient  to  redeem  the  whole  human  race,  the  remaining  quantity  which 
was  shed  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  the 
Church,  to  be  a  treasure  whence  indulgences  were  to  be  drawn  and 
administered  by  the  Roman  pontiffs."  Furthermore,  saints  and  martyrs, 
by  their  constant  self-denial,  voluntary  sufferings,  penances,  and  prayers, 
like  Christ,  do  more  good  works  than  are  necessary  for  their  own  salva- 
tion ;  and  the  balance  of  merit — the  works  of  supererogation — is  likewise 
accredited  to  the  Church.  In  this  way  a  great  reserved  fund  of  merits 
is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  priests.  At  their  ple4isure  they  can  draw 
upon  this  vicarious  treasure  and  substitute  it  in  place  of  the  deserved 
penalties  of  the  guilty,  and  thus  absolve  them  and  effect  the  salvation 
of  their  souls.  All  this  dread  machinery  is  in  the  sole  power  of  the 
Church.  Outside  of  her  pale,  heretics,  heathen,  all  alike,  are  unalterably 
doomed  to  hell.  But  whoso  will  acknowledge  her  authority,  confess  his 
sins,  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  p>artake  of  the  eucharist,  obey 
the  priests,  shall  be  infallibly  saved.  The  Church  declares  that  tha^e 
who  neglect  to  submit  to  her  power  and  obser\'e  her  rites  are  logt,  by 
excommunicating  such  every  year  just  before  Easter,  thereby  typifying 
that  they  shall  have  no  part  in  the  resurrection  and  ascension.  The 
scheme  of  salvation  just  exhibited  we  reject  as  alike  unwarranted  by  the 
Scriptures,  absurd  to  reason,  absurd  to  conscience,  fraught  with  evil  prac- 
tices, and  traceable  in  history  through  the  gradual  and  corrupt  growths 
of  the  dogmatic  policy  of  an  interested  body.  There  is  not  one  text  in  the 
Bible  which  affords  real  argument,  credit,  or  countenance  to  the  haughty 
pretensions  of  a  Church  to  retain  or  absolve  guilt,  to  have  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  tangible  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  It  is  incredible  to  a  free  and 
intelligent  mind  that  the  opposing  fates  forever  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
men  should  turn  on  a  mere  accident  of  time  and  place,  or  at  best  on  the 
moral  contingence  oftheir  acknowledging  or  denying  the  doubtftil  authority 
of  a  tyrannical  hierarchy, — a  mere  matter  of  form  and  profession,  inde- 
pendent of  their  lives  and  characters,  and  of  no  spiritual  worth  at  alL   One 

U  Thomaa  Aquinas,  Snmma,  Suppl.  pan  iii.  qu.  25,  art.  L 
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is  here  reminded  of  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  $ssay  '*  How  a  Young  Man 
ought  to  hear  Poems.''  The  lines  in  Sophocles  which  declare  that  the 
initiates  in  the  Mysteries  shall  he  happy  in  the  future  life,  but  that  all  others 
shall  be  wretched,  having  been  read  to  Diogenes,  he  exclaimed,  "What! 
Shall  the  condition  of  Panteecion,  the  notorious  robber,  be  better  after 
death  than  that  of  Epaminondas,  merely  because  he  was  initiated  in  the 
Mysteries?"  It  is  also  a  shocking  violence  to  common  sense,  and  to  all 
proper  appreciation  of  spiritual  realities,  to  imagine  the  gross  mechanical 
transference  of  blame  and  merit  mutually  between  the  bad  and  the  good, 
-ir-as  if  moral  qualities  were  not  personal,  but  might  be  shifted  about  at 
will  by  pecuniary  considerations,  as  the  accounts  in  the  debt  and  credit 
columns  of  a  ledger.  The  theoretic  falsities  of  such  a  scheme  are  as 
numerous  and  evident  as  its  practical  abuses  have  been  enormous  and 
notorious.  How  ridiculous  this  tHubX  fetch  to  snatch  souls  from  perdition 
appears  as  stated  by  Julian  against  Augustine!  "God  and  the  devil, 
then,  have  entered  into  a  covenant,  that  what  is  born  the  devil  shall 
have,  and  what  is  baptized  God  shall  have!"^'  We  hesitate  not  to  stake 
the  argument  on  one  question.  If  there  be  no  salvation  save  by  believ* 
ing  and  accepting  the  sacraments  with  the  authority  of  the  Romanist 
or  the  Episcopalian  Church*  then  less  than  one  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  world's  population  thus  far  can  be  saved.  Death  steadily 
showers  into  hell,  age  after  age,  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  souls 
of  all  mankind, — a  rain-storm  of  agonized  drops  of  immortality  to  feed 
and  freshen  the  quenchless  fires  of  damnation.  Who  can  believe  it, 
]&nowing  what  it  is  .that  he  believes? 

We  advance  next  to  a  system  of  Christian  salvation  as  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity,  boldness^  and  instinctive  benevolence  as  those  we  have 
previously  examined  are  for  complexity,  unnaturalness,  and  severity. 
The  theory  referred  to  promises  the  natural  and  inevitable  salvation  of - 
every  created  soul.  It  bases  itself  on  two  positions, — the  denial  that 
men  are  ever  lost,  except  partially  and  temporarily,  and  the  exhibition 
of  the  irresistible  power,  perfect  wisdom,  and  infinite  goodness  of  God. 
The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  point  first  to  observation  and  experience, 
and  declare  that  no  person  is  totally- reprobate, — that  every  one  is  salva- 
ble;  those  most  corrupt  and  abandoned  to  wickedness,  unbelief,  and 
hardness,  have  yet  a  spark  that  may  be  kindled,  a  fount  that  may  be 
made  to  gush,  unto  the  illumination  and  purification  of  the  whole  being. 
A  stray  word,  an  unknown  influence,  a  breath  of  the  Spirit,  is  continually 
effecting  such  changes,  such  salvations.  True,  there  are  many  fettered 
by  vices,  torn  by  sins,  ploughed  by  the  caustic  shares  of  remorse,  lost  to 
peaceful  freedom,  lost  to  spiritual  joys,  lost  to  the  sweet,  calm  raptures 
of  religious  belief  and  love,  and,  in  that  sense,  plunged  in  damnation. 
Bttt  this,  they  say,  is  the  only  hell  there  is.    At  the  longest,  it  oan  endure 
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but  for  the  night  of  this  life:  deliverance  and  blessedness  come  with  the 
morning  dawn  of  a  better  world.  Exact  retributions  are  awarded  to  all 
iniquity  here;  so  that  at  the  termination  of  the  present  state  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  an  equal  bliss  impartially  over  aU. 
The  substantive  faculties  and  forces  of  the  soul  are  always  good  and  right: 
only  their  action  is  perverted  to  evil."  This  perversion  will  cease  with 
the  accidents  of  the  present  state ;  and  thus  death  is  the  door  to  salvation. 
God's  desires  and  intentions  for  his  creatures,  again  they  argue,  must  be 
purely  gracious  aivd  blessed ;  for  Nature,  the  Bible,  and  the  Soul  blend 
their  ultimate  teachings  in  one  affirmation  that  he  is  Love.  Being  omnipo- 
tent and  of  perfect  wisdom,  nothing  can  withstand  his  decrees  or  thwart 
his  plans.  His  purpose,  of  course,  must  be  fulfilled.  There  is  every 
thing  to  prove,  and  nothing,  rightly  understood,  to  disprove,  that  that 
purpose  is  the  eternal  blessedness  of  all  his  intelligent  offspring  after 
death*.  Therefore,  they  think  they  are  justified  in  concluding,  the  laws 
of  nature,  God's  regular  habits  and  course  of  government,  the  normal 
arrangement  and  process  of  things,  will  of  themselves  work  out  the  in- 
evitable salvation  of  all  mankind.  After  the  uproar  and  darkness,  the 
peril  and  fear,  of  a  tempestuous  night,  the  all-embracing  smile  of  daylight 
gradually  spreads  over  the  world,  and  the  turpioil  silently  subsides,  and 
the  scene  sleeps.  So  after  the  sins  and  miseries,  the  condemnation  and 
hell,  of  this  state  of  existence,  shall  sucioeed  the  redemption,  the  holi- 
ness and  happy  peace,  of  heaven,  into  which  all  pass  by  the  order  of 
nature,  the  original  and  undisturbed  arrangement  of  the  creative  Father. 
This  view  is  advanced  by  some  on  grounds  both  of  revelation  and  reason. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  those  Beghards  who  taught  that  "  there  is  neither 
hell  nor  purgatory ;  that  nq  one  is  damned,  neither  Jew  nor  Saracen, 
because  on  the  death  of  the  body  the  soul  returns  to  God.""  But  the 
proper  doctrine  of  fhe  Universalist  denomination  is  founded  directly 
on  Scripture,  and  seems  now  to  be  simply  the  absolute  certainty  of  final 
salvation  for  all.  Balfour  held  that  Christ,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
secures  eternal  life  for  all  men  in  the  most  literal  manner,  by  causing 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  from  their  otherwise  endless  sleep  in  the 
grave, — a  doctrine  nearly  or  quite  fossil  now.*' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  by  this  view  salvation  is  an  unlimited  necessity, 
not  a  contingency, — a  boon  thrown  to  all,  and  which  no  one  has  power 
to  reject : — 

"The  road  to  hMTen  is  bronder  than  the  ^rafrid, 
And  deeper  than  the  kingdoma  of  the  dead; 
And  np  its  ample  paths  the  nation!  tread 
With  all  their  banners  nui'd." 

This  theory  contains  elements,  it  seems  to  us,  both  of  truth  and  false^ 


IS  UniversHlist  Qoarteriy  Review,  vol.  x.  art.  zvi. :  Character  and  its  Predieates. 
M  Hagenbach.  Dogmenseschichte,  sect.  209,  note  U. 
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hood.  It  casts  off  gross  mistakes,  announces  some  fundamental  realities, 
oyerlooks,  perverts,  exaggerates,  some  essential  facts  in  the  case.  There 
is  so  much  in  it  that  is  grateful  and  beautiful  that  we  cannot  wonder  at 
its  reception  where  the  tender  instincts  of  the  heart  are  stronger  than 
the  stem  decisions  of  the  conscience,  where  the  kindly  sentiments  usurp 
the  province  of  the  critical  reason  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  evidence 
for  the  construction  of  a  dogmatic  creed.  We  cannot  accept  it  as  a  whole, 
cannot  admit  its  great  unqualified  conclusion,  not  only  because  there  is 
no  direct  evidence  for  it,  but  because  there  are  many  potent  presumptions 
against  it.  It  is  not  built  upon  the  facts  of  our  consciousness  and  present 
experience,  but  is  resolutely  constructed  in  defiance  of  them  by  an  arbitrary 
process  of  assumption  and  inference ;  for  since  God's  perfections  are  as  abso- 
lute now  as  they  ever  can  be,  and  he  now  permits  sin  and  misery,  there  is 
no  impossibility  that  they  will  be  permitted  for  a  season  hereafter.  If  they 
are  necessary  now,  they  may  be  necessary  hereafter.  An  experience  of 
salvation  by  all,  regardless  of  what  they  do  or  what  they  leave  undone, 
-would  also  defeat  what  we  have  always  considered  the  chief  final  cause 
of  man, — ^namely,  the  self-determined  resistance  of  Evil  and  choice  of 
Good,  the  free  formation  of  virtuous  character.  The  plan  of  a  necessary 
and  indiscriminate  redemption  likewise  breaks  the  evident  continuity 
of  life,  ignores  the  lineal  causative  power  of  experience,  whereby  each 
moment  partially  produces  and  moulds  the  next,  destroys  the  proba- 
tionary nature  of  our  lot,  and  palsies  the  strength  of  mond  motive.  It 
is  furthermore  the  height  of  injustice,  awarding  to  all  men  the  same  con- 
dition, remorselessly  swallowing  up  their  infinite  differences,  making  sin 
and  virtue,  sloth  and  toil,  exactly  alike  in  the  end.  Whoso  earnestly 
embraces  the  theory,  and  meditates  much  upon  it,  and  reasons  closely, 
will  be  likely  to  become  an  Antinomian.  It  overlooks  the  loud,  omni- 
present hints  which  tell  us  that  the  present  state  is  incomplete  and  de- 
pendent, the  part  of  a  great  whole,  the  visible  segment  of  a  circle  whose 
complement  overarches  the  invisible  world  to  come,  where  future  corre- 
spondences and  fulnesses  will  satisfy  and  complete  present  claims  and 
deficiencies.  We  reject  this  scheme,  as  to  its  distinctive  feature,  for 
all  those  reasons  which  lead  us  to  accept  that  final  view  to  which  we 
now  turn. 

The  theory  of  Christian  redemption  which  seems  to  us  correct,  repre- 
sents the  good  and  evil  forces  of  personal  character,  harmonious  or  dis- 
cordant with  the  mind  of  God,  as  the  conditions  of  salvation  or  of  repro- 
bation. Swedenborg,  who  teaches  that  man  in  the  future  state  is  the 
son  of  his  own  deeds  in  the  present  state,  says  he  once  saw  Melancthon 
in  hell,  writing,"  Faith  alone  saves,"  the  words  fading  out  as  fast  as  written, 
because  expressive  of  a  falsehood  I  It  is  not  belief,  but  love,  that  domi- 
nates the  soul, — ^not  a  mental  act,  but  a  spiritual  substance.  According  as 
the  realities  of  the  soul  are  what  they  should  be,  just  and  pure,  or  what 
they  should  not  be,  perverted  and  corrupt,  and  according  as  the  realities 
of  the  soul  are  in  right  relations  with  truth,  beauty,  goodness,  or  in 
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▼itiated  relations  with  them,  bo,  and  to  that  extent,  is  the  soul  saved  or 
lost.    This  is  not  a  matter  of  arbitrary  determination  on  one  hand,  and 
of  helpless  submission  on  the  other :  it  is  a  matter  of  Divine  peiTuission 
on  one  hand,  and  of  free,  though  sometimes  unintelligent  and  mistaken^ 
choice  on  the  other.    The  only  perdition  is  to  be  out  of  tune  with  the 
right  constitution  and  exercise  of.  things  and  rules.    That»  of  itself,  makes 
a  man  the  victim  of  guilt  and  wretchedness.    The  only  salvation  is  the 
restoration  of  the  balance  and  normal  efficiency  of  the  faculties^  the 
restoration  of  their  harmony  with  the  moral  law,  the  recommencement 
of  their  action  in  unison  with  the  will  of  God.    When  a  soul,  through 
its  exposure  and  freedom,  becomes  and  experiences  what  God  did  not 
intend  and  is  not  pleased  with,  what  his  creative  and  executive  arrange- 
ments  are  not  purposely  ordered  for,  it  is,  for  the  time,  and  so  &r  forth, 
lost.    It  is  saved,  when  knowledge  of  truth  illuminates  the  mind,  love 
of  goodness  warms  the  heart,  energy,  purity,  and  aspiration  fill  and 
animate  the  whole  being.    Then,  having  realized  in  its  experience  the 
purposes  of  Christ's  mission,  the  original  aims  of  its  existence,  it  r^oicea 
in  the  favor  of  God.     In  the  harmonious  fruition  of  its  internal  efficien- 
cies and  external  relations,  all  things  work  together  for  good  unto  it^ 
and  it  basks  in  the  beams  of  the  sun  of  immortality.     Perdition  and 
hell  are  the  condemnation  and  misery  instantapeously  deposited  in 
experience  whenever  and  wherever  a  perverted  and  corrupt  soul  (ouches 
Us  relaiiona  unih  the  itnivene.    The  meeting  of  its  consciousness  with  the 
alienated  mournful  faces  of  things,  with  the  hostile  retributive  forces 
of  things,  produces  unrest  and  suffering  with  the  same  natural  necessity 
that  the  meeting  of  certain  chemical  substances  deposits  poison  and 
bitterness.     Perdition  being  the  degradation  and  wretchedness  of  the 
soul  through  ingrained  falsehood,  vice,  impurity,  and  hardness,  salvation 
is  the  casting  out  of  these  evils,  and  the  replacing  them  with  truth,  right- 
eousness, a  holy  and  sensitive  life.    To  ransom  from  hell  and  translate  to 
heaven  is  not,  then,  so  much  to  deliver  from  a  local  dungeon  of  gnawing 
fires  and  worms,  and  bear  to  a  local  paradise  of  luxuries,  as  it  is  to  heal 
diseases  and  restore  health.    Hell  is  a  wrong,  diseased  condition  of  the 
soul,  its  indwelling  wretchedness  and  retribution,  wherever  it  may  be, 
as  when  the  light  of  day  tortures  a  sick  eye.    Heaven  is  a  rights. healthy 
condition  of  the  soul,  its  indwelling  integrity  and  concord,  in  whatever 
realms  it  may  reside,  as  when  the  sunshine  bathes  the  healthy  orb  of 
vision  with  delight.    Salvation  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  hai^ 
monious  blessedness  of  the  soul  by  the  fruition  of  all  its  right  powen 
and  relations.    Remove  a  man  who  is  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  some 
physical  disease,  from  his  desolate  hut  on  the  bleak  mountain-side  to  a 
gorgeous  palace  in  a  delicious  tropical  clime.    He  is  just  as  badly  off  as 
before.    He  is  still,  so  to  speak,  in  bell,  wherever  he  may  be  in  location. 
Cure  his  sickness,  and  then  he  is,  so  to  speak,  saved,  in  heaven.    It  is  so 
with  the  soul.    The  conditions  of  salvation  and  reprobation  are  not  arbi- 
trary, mechanical,  fickle,  but  are  the  interior  and  unalterable  Um  of 
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the  soul  and  of  the  universe.  **  Every  devil,"  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says^ 
'*  holds  enough  of  torture  in  his  own  uH,  and  needs  not  the  torture  of 
circumference  to  afflict  him."  If  there  are,  as  there  may  be,  two  entirely 
separate  regions  in  space,  whose  respective  boundaries  enclose  hell  and' 
heaven,  banishment  into  the  one,  or  admission  into  the  other,  evidently 
is  not  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  perdition  or  of  salvation,  is  not 
the  all-important  consideration ;  but  the  characteristic  condition  of  the 
soul,  which  produces  its  experience  and  decides  its  destination, — thai  is  the 
essential  thing.  The  mild  fanning  of  a  zephyr  in  a  summer  evening  is 
intolerable  to  a  person  in  the  convulsions  of  the  ague,  but  most  welcome 
and  delightful  to  others.  So  to  a  wicked  soul  all  objects,  operations,  and 
influences  of  the  moral  creation  become  hostile  and  retributive,  making 
a  heU  of  the  whole  tiniverse.  Purify  the  soul,  restore  it  to  a  correct 
condition,  and  every  thing  is  transfigured:  the  universal  hell  becomes 
universal  heaven. 

We  may  gather  up  in  a  few  propositions  the  leading  principles  of  this 
theory  of  salvation.  First,  Perdition  is  not  an  experience  to  which  souls 
are  helplessly  born,  not  a  sentence  inflicted  on  them  by  an  arbitrary 
decree,  but  is  a  result  wrought  out  by  free  agency,  in  conformity  to  the 
unalterable  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  Secondly,  heaven  and  hell  are 
not  essentially  particular  localities  into  which  spirits  are  thrust,  nor  states 
of  consciousness  produced  by  outward  circumstances,  but  are  an  outward 
reflection  from,  and  a  reciprocal  action  upon,  internal  character.  Thirdly, 
condemnation,  or  justification,  is  not  absolute  and  complete,  equalizing 
all  on  each  side  of  a  given  line,  but  is  a  thing  of  degrees,  not  exactly  the 
same  in  any  two  individuals,  or  in  the  same  person  at  all  times.  Fourthly, 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  probation  closes  with  the  closing  of 
the  present  life;  but  every  relevant  consideration  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  the  same  great  constitution  of  laws  pervades  all  worlds  and  reigns 
throughout  eternity,  so  that  the  fate  of  souls  is  not  unchangeably  fixed 
at  death.  No  analogy  indicates  that  after  death  all  will  be  thoroughly 
different  from  what  it  is  before  death.  Bather  do  all  analogies  argue 
that  the  hell  and  heaven  of  the  future  will  be  the  aggravation,  or  mitiga- 
tion, or  continuation,  of  the  perdition  and  salvation  of  the  present.  It  is 
altogether  a  sentence  of  exact  right  according  to  character,  a  matter  of 
personal  achievement  depending  upon  freedom,  an  experience  of  inward 
elements  and  states,  a  thing  of  degrees,  and  a  subject  of  continued  probation. 

The  condition  of  the  heathen  nations  in  reference  to  salvation  is  satis- 
factory only  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  theory.  If  a  person  is  what  God 
wishes,  as  shown  by  his  revealed  will  in  the  model  of  Christ,  pure,  loving, 
devout,  wise,  and  earnest,  he  is  saved,  whether  he  ever  heard  of  Christ  or 
not.  Are  Plato  and  Aristides,  Cato  and  Antoninus,  to  be  damned,  while 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  King  Philip  II.  are  saved,  because  those  glorious 
characters  merely  lived  at  the  then  height  of  attainable  excellence,  but 
these  fanatic  scoundrels  made  a  technical  profession  of  Christianity? 
The  "  Athanasian"  creed  asserts  that  whoever  doth  not  fully  believe  its 
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dogmas  "  shall  without  doubt  perish  everlastingly."  And  the  eighteenth 
article  in  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  England  declares  "them  accursed 
who  presume  to  say  that  any  man  can  be  saved  by  diligently  framing  his  life 
according  to  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  and  the  light  of  nature."** 

Another  particular  in  which  the  present  view  of  salvation  is  satis- 
factory, in  opposition  to  the  other  theories,  is  in  leaving  the  personal 
nature  of  sin  clear,  the  realm  of  personal  responsibility  unconfused. 
Why  should  a  system  of  thought  be  set  up  and  adhered  to  in  religion 
that  would  be  instantly  and  universally  scouted  at  if  applied  to*any 
other  subject?"  "No  one  dreams  that  the  sin  of  an  unexercised  in- 
tellect, of  gross  ignorance,  can  be  pardoned  only  through  faith  in  the 
sacrifice  of  some  incarnation  of  the  Perfect  Reason.  No  one  expects 
to  be  told  that  the  violation  of  the  bodily  laws  can  be  forgiven  by  the 
Infinite  Creator  only  on  the  ground  that  some  perfect  physician  honors 
them  by  obedience  and  death.  It  is  by  opening  the  mind  to  God's  pub- 
lished truth,  and  by  conformity  to  the  discovered  philosophical  order,  or 
the  reception  of  the  adopted  remedy,  that  the  mind  and  the  frame  expe- 
rience new  life.  And  our  souls  are  redeemed,  not  by  any  expiation  on 
account  of  which  penalties  are  lifted,  but  by  reception  of  spiritual  truth 
and  consecration  of  will,  which  push  away  penalties  by  wholesome  life."^ 

The  awful  inviolability  of  justice  is  shown  by  the  eternal  course  of 
God's  laws  bringing  the  exactly  deserved  penalty  upon  every  soul  that 
sinneth.  Whoever  breaks  a  Divine  decree  puts  all  sacred  things  in 
antagonism  to  him,  and  the  precise  punishment  of  his  offences  not  the 
worth  of  worlds  nor  the  blood  of  angels  can  avert.  The  boundless  mercy 
of  God,  his  atoning  love,  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  all  vindictiveness 
from  his  judgments,  their  restorative  aim  and  tendency.  Whenever  the 
sinner  repents,  reforms,  puts  himself  in  a  right  attitude,  God  is  waiting 
to  pardon  and  bless  him,  the  sun  shines  and  the  happy  heart  is  glad  as 
at  first,  the  cloudy  screen  of  sin  and  fear  and  retributive  alienation  being 
removed.  This  view,  when  appreciated,  affords  as  impressive  a  sanction 
to  law,  and  as  affecting  an  exhibition  of  love,  as  are  theoretically  ascribed 
to  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  expiation.  The  infinite  sanctity  of  justice 
and  the  fathomless  love  of  God  are  certainly  much  more  plainly  and 
satisfactorily  shown  by  the  righteous  nature  and  beneficent  operaHoh  of 
the  law,  than  by  its  terrible  severity  and  arbitrary  mhverskfn.  According 
to  the  present  view,  the  relation  of  Christ  to  human  redemption  is  as 
simple  and  rational  as  it  is  divinely  appointed  and  perfectly  fulfilled. 
Accredited  with  miraculous  seals,  presenting  the  most  pathetic  and  in- 

M  Amaald,  Emea,  Goeie,  and  others,  bare  written  Tolnmes  to  prove  the  indiseriiniBate  duuuh 
tlon  of  the  heathen.  On  the  contraiy,  MaUer,  in  his  "Din.  de  Paganonun  poet  Marten  Cq»> 
ditione,"  and  Mannontel,  In  hie  ^  Bellsalre,*'  take  a  more  IkTorable  Tlew  of  the  ftte  of  the  etfante 
world.  The  best  work  on  the  ral^ect— a  work  of  great  geniality  and  ability— ia  EberiMiA  **  Xcaa 
Apologie  de«  Socrates."    Also  see  Knapp's  Christian  Theology,  sect.  IxxxtUI. 

»  Martineau,  Studies  of  Christianity,  pp.  168-176:  Mediatorial  ReUgion.  Ibid.  pp.  466-477 :  Sift— 
What  it  is,  What  it  is  not. 

u  T.  S.  King,  Endless  Pnnlshment  TJnchri»tian  and  Unreasonable,  p.  66. 
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spiring  motives,  he  reveals  the  truths  and  exemplifies  the  virtues  which, 
when  adopted,  regenerate  the  springs  of  faith  and  character,  rectify  the 
lines  of  conduct,  and  change  men  from  sinful  and  wretched  to  saintly 
and  blessed.  He  stirs  the  stagnant  soul,  that  man  may  replunge  into  his 
native  self,  and  rbe  redeemed. 

For  the  more  distinct  comprehension  and  remembrance  of  the  schemes 
of  Christian  salvation  we  have  been  considering,  it  may  be  well  to  reca- 
pitulate them. 

The  first  theory  is  this : — When,  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  were 
utterly  lost  and  doomed  to  hell  forever,  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ 
cancelled  sin,  and  unconditionally  purchased  and  saved  all.  This  was 
the  original  development  of  Universalism.  It  sprang  consistently  from 
Augustinian  grounds.  It  was  taught  by  a  party  in  the  Church  of  the 
first  centuries,  was  afterwards  repeatedly  condemned  as  a  heresy  by 
popes  and  by  councils,  and  was  revived  by  Kelly,  Murray,  and  others. 
We  are  not  aware  that  it  now  has  any  avowed  disciples. 

The  second  conception  is,  in  substance,  that  God,  foreseeing  from 
eternity  the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  consequent  damnation  of  his  posterity, 
arbitrarily  elected  a  portion  of  them  to  salvation,  leaving  the  rest  to  their 
fate;  and  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  were  the  only  possible  means 
of  carrying  that  decree  into  effect.  This  is  the  Augustinian  and  Cal- 
▼inistic  theology,  and  has  had  a  very  extensive  prevalence  among  Chris- 
tians. Many  church-creeds  still  embody  the  doctrine;  but  in  its  original, 
uncompromising  form  it  is  rapidly  fading  from  belief.  Even  now  few 
persons  can  be  found  to  profess  it  without  essential  modifications,  so 
qualifying  it  as  to  destroy  its  identity. 

The  third  plan  of  delivering  souls  fh)m  the  doom  supposed  to  rest  on 
them  attributes  to  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  a  conditional  efiScacy, 
depending  upon  personal  faith.  Every  one  who  will  heartily  believe  in 
the  substitutional  death  of  Christ,  and  trust  in  his  atoning  merits,  shall 
thereby  be  saved.  This  was  the  system  of  Felagius,  Arminius,  Luther. 
It  prevails  now  in  the  so-called  Evangelical  Churches  more  generally 
than  any  other  system. 

The  fourth  received  method  of  salvation,  assuming  the  same  premises 
which  the  three  foregoing  schemes  assume, — ^namely,  that  through  the 
fall  all  men  are  eternally  sentenced  to  hell,^-declares  that,  by  Christ's 
yicarious  sufferings,  power  is  given  to  the  Church,  a  priestly  hierarchy, 
to  save  such  as  confess  her  authority  and  observe  her  rites.  All  others 
must  continue  lost.^*  This  theory  early  began  to  be  constructed  and 
broached  by  the  Fathers.  It  is  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  by  all  the  consistent  portion  of  the  Episcopalian.  A  part  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  also — through  their  popular  preachers,  if  not  in 
their  recognised  symbolflc— assert  the  indispensableness  of  ritual  baptism 
to  salvation. 


»  AduDfl,  Mercy  to  Babes.    (A  plee  fat  the  beptlnk  of  Inftats,  that  thejr  majr  not  be  damned.) 
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The  fifth  view  of  the  problem  is  that  no  soul  is  lost  or  doomed  except 
so  far  as  it  is  personally,  voluntarily  depraved  and  sinful.  And  even  td 
that  extent,  and  in  that  sense,  it  can  be  called  lost  only  in  the  present 
life.  After  death  every  soul  is  freed  from  evil,  and  ushered  at  once  into 
heaven.  This  is  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  ultra  Universalists.  It 
is  disappearing  from  among  its  recent  advocates.  As  a  body  they  have 
already  exchanged  its  arbitrary  conceptions  of;"  death  and  glory"  for 
the  more  rational  conclusions  of  the  "  Restorationists."* 

The  sixth  and  final  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  teaches  that,  by  the 
immutable  laws  which  the  Creator  has  established  in  and  over  his  works 
and  creatures,  a  iVee  soul  may  choose  good  or  evil,  truth  or  falsehood, 
love  or  hate,  beneficence  or  iniquity.  Just  so  far  and  just  so  long  as  it 
partakes  of  the  former  it  is  saved ;  as  it  partakes  of  the  latter  it  is  lost, — 
that  is,  alienates  the  favor  of  God,  forfeits  so  much  of  the  benefits  of 
creation  and  of  the  blessings  of  being.  The  conditions  and  meuis  of 
repentance,  reformation,  regeneration,  are  always  within  its  power,  the 
future  state  being  but  the  unencumbered,  more  fiavorable  experience 
of  the  spiritual  elements  of  the  present,  under  the  same  Divine  consti- 
tution and  laws.  This  is  the  common  belief  of  Unitarians  and  Univer- 
salists,— the  latter  alone  teaching  it  as  a  sure  dootrine  of  Revelation. 

Salvation  by  purchase,  by  the  redeeming  blood  of  Christ;  salvation  by 
election,  by  the  independent  decree  of  God,  sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ; 
salvation  by  faith,  by  an  appropriating  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ;  salva- 
tion by  the  Church,  by  the  sacraments  made  efificacious  to  .that  end  by 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  salvation  by  nature,  by  the  irresistible  working  of 
the  natural  order  of  things,  declared  by  the  teachings  of  Christ ;  salva- 
tion ^y  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  miraculously  effected  by  the  dele- 
gated power  of  Christ ;  salvation  by  character,  by  conformity  of  character 
to  the  spiritual  laws  of  the  universe,  to  the  nature  and  will  of  God,  re^ 
vealed,  urged,  exemplified,  by  the  whole  mission  of  Christ; — ^these  are  the 
different  theories  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of  Christians. 

Outside  of  Christendom  we  discern,  received  and  operative  in  various 
forms,  all  the  theoretic  modes  of  salvation  acknowledged  within  it,  and 
some  others  in  addition.  The  creed  and  practice  of  the  Mohammedans 
afford  a  more  unflinching  embodiment  of  the  conception  of  salvation  l^ 
election  than  is  furnished  anywhere  else.  Islam  denotes  Fate.  AH  is 
predestinated  and  follows  on  in  inevitable  sequence.  No  modifying  in- 
fluence is  possible.  Can  a  breath  move  Mount  E&f  ?  The  chosen  of 
Allah  shall  believe;  the  rejected  of  Allah  shaU  deny.  Every  believer's 
bower  is  blooming  for  him  in  Paradise ;  every  unbeliever's  bed  is  burning 
for  him  in  hell.  And  nothing  whatever  can  avail  to  change  the  penons 
or  the  total  number  elected  for  each. 

There  is  one  theory  of  salvation  scarcely  l^eard  of  in  the  West,  but 
extensively  held  in  the  East.  The  Brahmanic  as  well  as  the  Buddhist 
thinker  relies  on  obtaining  salvation  by  knowledge.  Life  in  a  continual 
succession  of  different  bodies  is  his  perdition.  His  salvation  is  to  be  freed 


»  Adin  Ballon,  UniTerMUam  and  BMtorationJsm  Mond  Gontr«ri«a,  ISST. 
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&om  the  vortex  of  births  and  deaths,  the  fret  and  storm  of  finite  exist- 
ence. Neither  goodness  nor  piety  can  ever  release  him.  Knowledge 
alone  can  do  it:  an  unsullied  intellectual  vision  and  a  free  intellectual 
grasp  of  truth  and  love  alone  can  rescue  him  from  the  turbid  sea  of  forms 
and, struggles.  "  As  a  lump  of  salt  is  of  uniform  taste  within  and  without, 
8o  the  soul  is  nothing  but  intelligence."'^  If  the  soul  be  an  entire  mass 
of  intelligence,  a  current  of  ideas,  its  real  salvation  depends  on  its  be* 
coming  pure  and  eternal  truth  without  mixture  of  falsehood  or  of  emo* 
tional  disturbance.  He  "must  free  himself  from  virtues  as  well  as  from 
'sins ;  for  the  confinement  qf  fetters  is  the  same  whether  the  chain  be  of 
gold  or  of  iron.''"  Accordingly,  the  Hindu,  to  secure  emancipation, 
planes  down  the  mountainous  thoughts  and  passions  of  his  soul  to  a 
desert  level  of  indifferent  insight.  And  when,  in  direot  personal  know- 
ledge, free  from  joy  and  sorrow,  free  from  good  and  ill,  he  gazes  into 
the  limitless  abyss  of  Divine  truth,  then  he  is  sure  of  the  bosom  of 
Brahm,  the  door  of  Nirw&na.  Then  the  wheel  of  the  Brahmanic  Ixion 
ceases  revolving,  and  the  Buddhist  Ahasuerus  flings  away  his  staff;  for 
salvation  is  attained. 

The  conception  of  salvation  by  ritual  worics  based  on  faith— either  fsiith 
in  Deity  or  in  some  redemptive  agency — ^is  exhibited  all  over  the  world. 
Hani,  a  Hindu  devotee,  dwelt  in  a  thicket,  and  repeated  the  name  of 
Krishna  a  hundred  thousand  times  each  day,**  and  thus  saved  his  soul. 
The  saintly  Muni  Shukadev  said,  as  is  written  in  the  most  popular  re- 
ligious authority  of  India,  "Who  even  ignorantly  sing  the  praises  of 
Krishna  undoubtedly  obtain  final  beatitude ;  just  as,  if  one  ignorant  of 
the  properties  of  nectar  should  drink  it,  he  would  still  become  immortal. 
Whoever  worships  Hari,  with  whatever  disposition  of  mind,  obtains 
beatitude."**  "  The  repetition  of  the  names  of  Vishnu  purifies  from  all 
sins,  even  when  invoked  by  an  evil-minded  person, — as  fire  bums  even  him 
who  approaches  it  unwillingly."'^  Nothing  is  more  oonunon  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Hindus  than  the  promise  that  "  whoever  reads  or  hears 
this  narrative  with  a  devout  mind  shall  receive  final  beatitude."  Millions 
on  millions  of  these  docile  and  abject  devotees  undoubtingly  expect 
salvation  by  such  merely  ritual  observances.  One  cries  "  Lord  1"  '*  Lord  I" 
Another  thumbs  a  book,  as  if  it  were  an  omnipotent  amulet.  Another 
meditates  on  some  mystic  theme,  as  if  musing  were  a  resistless  spell  of 
silent  exorcism  and  invocation.  Another  pierces  himself  with  red-hot 
irons,  as  if  voluntary  pain  endured  now  could  accumulate  merit  for  him 
and  buy  off  future  inflictions. 

It  is  surprising  to  what  an  extent  men's  efforts  for  salvation  seem 
underlaid  by  conceptions  of  propitiatioki,  the  placation  of  a  hatred,  the 
awakening  of  a  love,  in  the  objects  of  their  worship.  In  all  these  cases 
salvation  is  sought  indirectly  through  works,  though  not  particularly 

»  Cblebrooke,  Easayi,  toL  L  p.  860.  ■  Ibid.  p.  363. 

s>  Asiatic  ReaearchM,  vol.  xtI.  p.  116.  M  Eutwick,  Prem  84gar,  p.  68. 

*  VUmn  Parana,  p.  210,  note  13. 
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good  toorh.  The  savage  makes  an  offering,  mutters  a  prayer,  or  fiercely 
\70unds  his  body,  before  the  hideous  idol  of  his  choice.  The  fakir,  swung 
upon  sharp  hooks,  revolves  slowly  round  a  fire.  The  monk  wears  a  hair 
shirt,  and  flagellates  himself  until  blood  trickles  across  the  flo6r  of  his  cell. 
The  Portuguese  sailor  in  a  storm  takes  a  leaden  saint  from  his  bosom  and 
kneels  before  it  for  safety.  The  offending  Bushman  crawls  in  the  dust 
and  shudders  as  he  seeks  to  avert  the  fury  of  the  fetich  which  he  has 
carved  and  set  in  a  tree.  The  wounded  brigand  in  the  Apennines,  with 
unnumbered  robberies  and  murders  on  his  soul,  finds  perfect  ease  to  his 
conscience  as'  his  glazing  eye  falls  on  a  carefully-treasured  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  and  he  expires  in  a  triumph  of  faith,  saying,  "Sweet  Mother  of 
God,  intercede  for  me."  The  Calvinistic  convert,  about  to  be  executed 
for  his  fearful  crimes,  kneels  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  and  exclaims,  as 
in  a  recent  well-known  instance,  "  I  hold  the  blood  of  Christ  between 
my  soul  and  the  flaming  face  of  God,  and  die  happy,  assured  that  I  am 
going  to  heaven." 

It  is  all  a  terrible  delusion,  arising  from  perverted  sentiment  and 
degraded  thought.  Of  the  ^ve  theoretical  modes  of  salvation  taught  in 
the  world, — Election,  Faith,  Works,  Knowledge,  Hannony,— one  alone  is 
real  and  divine,  although  it  contains  principles  taken  from  all  the  rest 
and  blended  with  its  own.  There  is  no  salvation  by  foregone  election;  for 
that  would  dethrone  the  moral  laws  and  deify  caprice.  There  is  no  sal- 
vation by  dogmatic  faith;  because  faith  is  not  a  matter  of  will,,  but  of 
evidence,  not  within  man's  own  power,  and  a  thousand  varieties  of  faith 
are  necessitated  among  men.  There  is  no  salvation  by  determinate 
works;  for  works  are  measurable  quantities,  whose  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  meted  and  finally  spent,  but  salvation  is  qualitative  and  infinite. 
There  is  no  salvation  by  intellectual  knowledge;  for  knowledge  is  sight, 
not  being,  an  accident,  not  an  essence,  an  attribute  of  one  faculty,  not  a 
right  state  and  ruling  force  in  all.  The  true  salvation  is  by  harmony;  for 
harmony  of  all  the  forces  of  the  soul  with  themselves  and  with  all  related 
forces  beyond,  harmony  of  the  individual  will  with  the  Divine  will,  har- 
mony of  personal  action  with  the  universal  activity, — ^what  other  negation 
of  perdition  is  possible  ?  what  other  definition  and  afi&rmation  of  salvation 
conceivable  ?  By  the  Creator's  fiat,  man  is  first  elected  to  be.  By  the  guid- 
ing stimulus  of  faith,  he  is  next  animated  to  spiritual  exertion.  By  the 
performance  of  good  works,  he  then  brings  his  moral  nature  into  beautiful 
form  and  attitude.  By  knowledge  of  truth,  he  furthermore  sees  how  to 
direct,  govern,  and  attune  himself.  And  finally,  by  the  accomplishment 
of  all  this  in  the  organized  harmony  of  a  wise  and  holy  soul,  there  results 
that  state  of  being  whose  passive  conditions  constitute  salvation,  and 
whose  active  experience  is  eternal  life. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

REOOQNITION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Of  all  the  sorrows  incident  to  human  life,  none  is  so  penetrating  to 
gentle  hearts  as  that  which  fills  them  with  aching  regrets,  and,  for  a 
time,  writes  hoUowness  and  vanity  on  their  dearest  treasures,  when  death 
robs  them  of  those  they  love.  And  so,  of  all  the  questions  that  haunt  the 
soul,  wringing  its  faculties  for  a  solution,  beseeching  the  oracles  of  the  uni- 
verse for  a  response,  none  can  have  a  more  intense  interest  than  gathers 
about  the  irrepressible  inquiry,  **  Shall  we  ever  meet  again,  and  know,  the 
friends  we  have  lost? — somewhere  in  the  ample  creation  and  in  the  bound- 
less ages,  join,  with  the  old  familiar  love,  our  long-parted,  fondly-cherished, 
never-forgotten  dead  ?"  The  grief  of  bereavement  and  the  desire  of  re- 
union are  experienced  in  an  endless  diversity  of  degrees  by  different 
persons,  according  as  they  are  careless,  hard,  and  sense-bound,  or 
thoughtful,  sympathizing,  and  imaginative;  undisciplined  by  the  mys- 
teries and  aflSictions  of  our  mortal  destiny,  or  profoundly  tried  by  the 
disappointments  and  prophecies  of  time  and  fate ;  and  as  they  are  sha- 
dowed by  the  gloom  of  despair,  or  cheered  by  the  radiance  of  belief. 
But  to  all  who  feel,  even  the  least,  the  uncertain  but  deep  monitions  of  the 
silent  pall,  the  sad  procession,' and  the  burial-mound,  the  impressive  pro- 
blem must  occur,  with  frequency  and  power.  Does  the  grave  sunder  us  and 
the  objects  of  our  affection  forever  ?  or,  across  that  dark  gulf,  shall  we  be 
united  again  in  purer  bonds?  Outside  of  the  atheistic  dissolution  and  the 
pantheistic  absorption,  it  is  supposable  that,  surviving  the  blow  of  death, 
our  spirits  may  return  to  God  and  run  their  endless  course  in  divine 
solitude.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  supposable  that,  possessed  with  all  the 
memories  of  this  probationary  state,  blessed  by  the  companionship  of  our 
earthly  friends,  we  may  aspire  together  along  the  interminable  gradations 
of  the  world  to  come.  If  the  former  supposition  be  true,  and  the  farewell 
of  the  dying  is  the  announcement  of  an  irrevocable  separation,  then  the 
tears  we  shed  over  the  shrouded  clay,  once  so  prized,  should  be  distilla- 
tions from  Lethe's  flood,  to  make  us  forget  all.  But  if  the  latter  be  true, 
then  our  deadly  seeming  losses  are  as  the  partings  of  travellers  at  night 
to  meet  in  the  morning ;  and,  as  friend  after  friend  retires,  we  should 
sigh  to  each  departing  spirit  a  kind  adieu  till  we  meet  again,  and  let 
pleasing  memories  of  them  linger  to  mingle  in  the  sacred  day-dreams  of 
remaining  life. 

Evidently  it  is  of  much  importance  to  a  man  which  of  these  views  he 
shall  take ;  for  each  exerts  a  distinctive  influence  in  regard  to  his  peace 
of  -mind,  his  moral  strength,  and  his  religious  character.    On  one  who 
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believes  that  hereafter,  beyond  all  the  partings  in  this  land  of  tombs, 
he  shall  never  meet  the  dear  companions  who  now  bless  his  lot,  the 
death  of  friends  must  fall,  if  he  be  a  person  of  strong  sensibilities,  as  a 
staggering  blow,  awakening  an  agony  of  sorrow,  taking  from  the  sky  and 
the  earth  a  glory  nothing  can  ever  replace,  and  leaving  in  his  heart  a 
wretched  void  nothing  can  ever  fill.  Henceforth  he  will  be  deprived 
mostly — for  all  felt  connection  between  them  is  hopelessly  sundered— of 
the  good  influences  they  exerted  on  him  when  present:  he  must  try,  by 
all  expedients,  to  forget  them;  think  no  more  of  their  virtues,  their 
welcome  voices  and  kindly  deeds ;  wipe  from  the  tablets  of  his  soul  all 
fond  records  of  their  united  happy  days ;  look  not  to  the  future,  let  the 
past  be  as  though  it  had  never  been,  and  absorb  his  thoughts  and  feeling 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  present.  This  is  his  only  course ;  and  even  then, 
if  true  to  the  holiest  instincts  of  his  soul,  he  will  find  the  &tal  separation 
has  lessened  his  being  and  impoverished  his  life, — 

''For  this  losing  la  true  dying; 
This  is  lordly  man*8  down-lying, 
This  his  slow  bat  sure  reclining, 
Btar  by  star  his  world  resigning." 

But  to  him  who  earnestly  expects  soon  to  be  restored  under  fairer  auspices 
and. in  a  deathless  world  to  those  from  whom  he  parted  as  he  laid  their 
crumbling  bodies  in  the  earth,  the  death  of  friends  will  come  as  a  message 
from  the  Great  Father, — a  message  solemn  yet  kind,  laden  indeed  with. 
natural  sadness  yet  brightened  by  sure  promise  and  followed  by  heavenly 
compensations.  If  his  tears  flow,  they  flow  not  in  scalding  bitterness 
from  the  Marah  fountain  of  despair,  but  in  chastened  joy  from  the 
smitten  rock  of  faith.  So  far  from  endeavoring  to  forget  the  departed, 
he  wiU  cling  to  their  memories  with  redoubled  tenderness,  as  a  sacred 
trust  and  a  redeeming  power.  They  will  be  more  precious  to  him  than 
ever, — stronger  to  purify  and  animate.  Their  saintly  examples  will  attract 
him  as  never  before,  and  their  celestial  voices  plead  from  on  high  to  win 
him  to  virtue  and  to  heaven.  The  constant  thought  of  seeing  them  once 
more,  and  wafting  in  their  arms  through  the  enchanted  spaces  of  Paradise, 
will  wield  a  sanctifying  force  over  his  spirit.  They  will  make  the  invisible 
sphere  a  peopled  reality  to  him,  and  draw  him  to  God  by  the  diffused 
bonds  of  a  spiritual  acquaintance  and  an  eternal  love. 

Since  the  result  in  which  a  man  rests  on  this  sulg'ect,  believing  or  dla- 
believing  that  he  shall  recognise  his  beloved  ones  the  other  side  of  the 
grave,  exerts  a  deep  influence  on  him,  in  one  case  disheartening,  in  the 
other  uplifting,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  investigate  the  subject,  try  to 
get  at  the  truth,  clear  it  up,  and  appreciate  it  as  well  as  we  can.  It  is  a 
theme  to  interest  us  all.  Who  has  not  endeared  relatives,  choice  friends, 
freshly  or  long  ago  removed  from  this  earth  into  the  unknown  clime? 
In  a  little  while,  as  the  ravaging  reaper  sweeps  on  his  way,  who  will  not 
have  still  more  there,  or  be  there  himself?  Whether  old  acquaintanee 
^hall  be  all  forgot  or  be  well  remembered  there,  is  an  inquiry  which  must 
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profoundly  interest  all  who  have  hearts  to  love  their  companions,  and 
minds  to  perceive  the  creeping  shadows  of  mystery  drawing  over  ub  as 
we  approach  the  sure  destiny  of  age  and  the  dim  confines  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  theme,  far  removed  from  noisy  strifes  and  vain  shbw0>  penetrating 
.that  mysterious  essence  of  affection  and  thought  which  we  are.  The 
thing  of  first  importance  is  not  tlfxe  conclusion  we  reach,  but  the  spirit 
in  which  we  seek  and  hold  it.  The  Christian  says  to  hia  friend,  "  Our 
souls  will  be  united  in  yonder  heaven."  Danton,  with  a  horrible 
travesty,  said  to  his  comrades  on  the  scaffold,  "Our  headp  will  meet  in 
that  sack.'' 

Before  engaging  directly  in  the  discussion,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
notice,  for  an  instant,  the  verdict  which  history,  in  the  spontaneous  sup- 
positions and  rude  speculations  of  ancient  peoples,  pronounces  on  this 
subject.^  Among  their  various  opinions  about  the  state  after  death,  it  is  a 
prominent  circumstance  that  they  generally  agree  in  conceiving  it  as 
a  social  state  in  which  personal  likenesses  and  memories  are  retained, 
fellow-countrymen  are  grouped  together,  and  friends  united.  This  is 
minutely  true  of  those  nations  with  the  details  of  whose  faith  we  are 
acquainted,  and  is  implied  in  the  general  belief  of  all  others,  except  those 
who  expected  the  individual  spirit  to  be  absorbed  in  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse. Homer  shows  Ulysses — and  Virgil  in  like  manner  shows  ^neas 
— ^upon  his  entrance  into  the  other  world  mutually  recognising  his  old 
comrades  and  recognised  by  them.  The  two  heroes  whose  inseparable 
friendship  on  earth  was  proverbial  are  still  together  in  Elysium : — 

"Then,  dde  bj  side^  along  th«  dreary  const 
Advanced  Achillea'  and  Fatroclne*  ^oat, 
A  friendly  pair.'* 

In  this  representation  that  there  was  a  full  recognition  of  aoquaintancea, 
all  the  accounts  of  the  other  world  given  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
harmonize.  The.  same  is  true  of  the  accounts  contained  in.  the  literature 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  when  Jacob  hears  of 
the  death  of  his  favorite  child,  he  exclaims,  **  I  shall  go  down  to  my  son 
Joseph  in  the  under-world,  mourning."  When  the  witch  of  Endor  raised 
the  ghost  of  Samuel,  Saul  knew  him.  by  the  description  she  gave  of  him  as 
he  rose.  The  monarch-shades  in  the  under-world  are  pictured  by  Isaiah 
as  recognising  the  shade  of  the  king  of  Babylon  and  rising  from  their 
sombre  thrones  to  greet  him  with  mockery,  Ezekiel  shows  us  each 
people  of  the  heathen  nations  in  the  under-world  in.a  company  by  them- 
.aelve^.  When  David's  child  died,  the  king  sorrowfully  exclaimed,  "He 
vnll  not  return  to  me ;  but  I  shall  go  to  him."  All  these  passages  are 
based  on  the  conception  of  a  gloomy  subterranean  abode  where  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  are  reunited  after  their  separation  at  death  on  earth. 
An  old  commentator  on  the  Koran  says  a  Mohammedan  priest  was  once 


1  Alexhif,  Tod  vnd  Wtodm^tn.    Una  Qedankenlblga  dar  heatai  Bchrfftateller  aUar  Zaiten  nnd 
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asked  how  the  blessed  in  paradise  could  be  happy  when  missing  some 
near  relative  or  dear  friend  whom  they  were  thus  forced  to  suppose  in 
hell.  He  replied,  God  will  either  cause  believers  to.  forget  such  persons 
or  else  to  rest 'in  expectation  of  their  coming.  The  anecdote  shows 
affectingly  that  the  same  yearning  heart  and  curiosity  are  possessed  by 
Moslem  and  Christian.  A  still  more  impressive  case  in  point  is  fWuished 
by  a  picture  in  a  Buddhist  temple  in  China.  The  painting  represents  the 
story  of  the  priest  Lo  Pdh,  who,  on  passing  into  paradise  at  death,  saw 
his  mother,  Yin  Te,  in  hell.  He  instantly  descended  into  the  infernal 
court,  Tsin  Kwang  Wang,  where  she  was  suffering,  and,  by  his  valor,  virtues, 
and  intercessions,  rescued  her.  The  picture  vividly  portraying  the  whole 
story  may  be  seen  and  studied  at  the  present  time  by  Christian  mission- 
aries who  enter  that  temple  of  the  benevolent  Buddha.'  From  the  faith 
of  many  other  nations  illustrations  might  be  brought  of  the  same  fact, — 
that  the  great  common  instinct  which  has  led  men  to  believe  in  a  future 
life  has  at  the  same  time  caused  them  to  believe  that  in  that  life  there 
would  be  a  union  and  recognition  of  friends.  Let  this  far-reaching  his- 
torical fact  be  taken  at  its  just  value,  while  we  proceed  to  the  labor  in 
hand.  The  fact  referred  to  is  of  some  value,  because,  being  an  ex- 
pression of  the  heart  of  man  as  God  made  it,  it  is  an  indication  of  his 
will,  a  prophecy.  , 

There  are  three  ways  of  trying  the  problem  of  future  recognition. 
The  cool,  skeptical  class  of  persons  will  examine  the  present  related 
facts  of  the  case;  argue  from  what  they  now  know;  test  the  question  by 
induction  and  inference.  Let  us  see  to  what  results  they  will  thus  be 
led.  In  the  first  place,  we  learn  upon  reflection  that  we  now  distinguish 
each  other  by  the  outward  form,  physical  proportion,  and  combination 
of  looks,  tones  of  voice,  and  other  the  like  particulars.  Every  one  has 
his  individuality  in  these  respects,  by  which  he  is  separable  from  others. 
It  may  be  hastily  inferred,  then,  that  if  we  are  to  know  our  friends  here- 
after it  will  be  through  the  retention  or  the  recovery  of  their  sensible 
peculiarities.  Accordingly,  many  believe  the  soul  to  be  a  perfect  reflec- 
tion or  immaterial  fac-simile  of  the  body,  the  exact  correspondence  in 
shadowy  outline  of  its  gross  tabernacle,  and  consequently  at  once  recog- 
nizable in  the  disembodied  state.  The  literature  of  Christendom — ^we 
may  almost  say  of  the  world — teems  with  exemplifications  of  this  idea. 
Others,  arguing  from  the  same  acknowledged  premises,  conclude  that 
future  recognition  will  be  secured  by  the  resurrection  of  the  material 
body  as  it  was  in  all  its  perfection,  in  renovated  and  unfading  prime. 
But,  leaving  out  of  view  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  physi- 
cal resurrection,  there  is  a  &tal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  both  these  sup- 
posititious modes  of  mutual  knowledge  in  another  world.  It  is  this. 
The  outward  form,  features,  and  expression  sometimes  alter  so  thoroughly 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  te  recognise  our  once  most  intimate  com- 

t  AOaiic  Jouraal,  1840^  p.  2IL 
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panions.  Cases  are  not  rare  of  this  kind.  Let  one  pass  in  absence  from 
childhood  to  maturity,  and  who  that  had  not  seen  him  in  the  mean  time 
could  tell  that  it  was  he?  The  trouble  arising  thence  is  finely  illustrated 
by  Shakspeare  in  the  motherly  solicitude  of  Constance,  who,  on  learning 
that  her  young  ^on  has  been  imprisoned  by  his  uncle,  King  John,  and 
"will  probably  be  kept  until  he  pines  to  death,  cries  in  anguish  to  her 
confessor, — 

''Father  cardinal,  I  hare  heard  yon  aaj 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  oar  ftienda  in  hearen: 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  bat  yeatcirday  sasptre, 
There  was  not  mch  a  gradoos  creature  bom. 
Bat  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bad 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
Aa  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit; 
And  so  hell  die;  and,  rising  so  again. 
When  I  shall  meet  him  In  the  court  of  hearen 
I  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Artliur  more." 

Owing  to  the  changes  of  all  sorts  which  take  place  in  the  body,  future 
recognition  cannot  safely  depend  upon  that  or  upon  any  resemblance  of 
the  spirit  to  it.  Besides,  not  the  faintest  proof  can  be  adduced  of  any 
such  perceptible  correspondence  subsisting  between  them. 
"*  Turning  again  to  the  facts  of  experience,  we  find  that  it  is  not  alone, 
nor  indeed  chiefly,  by  their  visible  forms  and  features  that  we  know  our 
chosen  ones.  We  also,  and  far  more  truly,  know  them  by  the  traits  of 
their  characters,  the  elements  of  their  lives,  the  efiSuence  of  their  spirits, 
the  magic  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them,  the  electric  thrill  and  com- 
munication which  vivify  and  conjoin  our  souls.  And  even  in  the  exterior, 
that  which  most  reveals  and  distinguishes  each  is  not  the  shape,  but  the 
expression,  the  lights  and  shades,  reflected  out  from  the  immortal  spirit 
shrined  within.  We  know  each  other  really  by  the  mysterious  motions 
of  our  souls.  And  all  these  things  endure  and  act  unihterrupted  though 
the  fleshly  frame  alter  a  thousand  times  or  dissolve  in  its  native  dust. 
The  knowledge  of  a  friend,  then,  being  independent  of  the  body,  spirits 
may  be  recognised  in  the  future  state  by  the  associations  mutually  sur- 
rounding them,  the  feelings  connecting  them.  Amidst  all  the  innume- 
rable thronging  multitudes,  through  all  the  immeasurable  intervening 
heights  and  depths,  of  the  immaterial  world,  remembered  and  desired 
companions  may  be  selected  and  united  by  inward  laws  that  act  with  the 
ease  and  precision  of  chemical  affinities.  We  may  therefore  recognise 
each  other  by  the  feelings  which  now  connect  us,  and  which  shall  spon- 
taneously  kindle  and  interchange  when  we  meet  in  heaven,  as  the  signs 
of  our  former  communion. 

It  needs  but  little  thought  to  perceive  that  by  this  view  future  recogni- 
tion is  conditional,  being  made  to  depend  on  the  permanence  of  our 
sympathies:  there  must  be  the  same  mutual  relations,  affinities,  fitness 
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to  awaken  the  same  emotions  upon  approaching  each  other's,  sphere,  or 
we  shall  neither  know  nor  he  known.  But  in  fact  our  sympathies  and 
aversions  change  as  much  as  our  outward  appearance  does.  The  vices  and 
virtues,  loves  and  hatreds,  of  our  hearts  alter,  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  our  souls  undergo  as  great  a  transformation,  sometimes,  as  thorough 
^  revolution,  as  the  hody  does  in  the  interval  between  childhood  and 
manhood.  These  changes  going  on  in  our  associates  frequently  change 
our  feelings  towards  them,  heightening  or  diminishing  our  afiection, 
creating  a  new  interest,  destroying  an  old  one,  now  making  enemies 
lovers,  and  now  thoroughly  alienating  very  friends.  Such  fundamental 
alterations  of  character  may  occur  in  us,  or  in  our  friend,  before  we  meet 
in  the  unseen  state,  that  we  shall  no  more  recognise  each  other's  spirits 
than  we  should  know  each  other  on  earth  after  a  separation  in  which 
our  bodily  appearances  and  voices  had  been  entirely  changed.  These 
considerations  would  induce  us  to  think  that  recognition  hereafter  is  not 
sure,  but  turns  on  the, condition  that  we  preserve  a  remembrance,  desire, 
and  adaptedness  for  one  another. 

If  now  the  critical  inquirer  shall  say  there  is  no  evidence,  and  it  is  in- 
credible, that  the  body  will  be  restored  to  a  future  life,  or  that  the  soul 
has  any  resemblance  to  the  body  by  which  it  may  be  identified, — ^further- 
more, if  he  shall  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  revelation  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  souls  of  friends  in  another  life  by  an  instinctive  feeling,  a 
mysterious  attraction  and  response,  is  fanciful,  an  overdrawn  conclusion 
of  the  imagination,  not  warranted  by  a  stern  induction  of  the  average 
realities  of  the  8ubject,-r-and  if  he  shall  then  ask,  how  are  we  to  dis- 
tinguish our  former  acquaintances  among  the  hosts  of  heaven? — ^ere 
is  one  more  fact  of  experience  which  meets  the  case  and  answers  his 
demand.  When  long  absence  and  great  exposures  have  wiped  off  all 
the  marks  by  which  old  companions  knew. each  other,  it  has  frequently 
happened  that  they  have  met  and  conversed  with  indifference,  each 
being  ignorant  of  whom  the  other  was;  and  so  it  has  continued  until,  hy 
.some  indirect  means,  some  accidental  allusion,  or  the  agency  of  a  third 
person,  they  have  been  suddenly  revealed.  Then,  with  throbbing  hearts, 
in  tears  and  rapture,  they  have  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  with  an  in- 
stantaneous recurrence  of  their  early  friendship  in  all  its  original  warmth, 
fulness,  and  flooding  associations.  Many  such  instances  are  related  in 
books  of  romance  with  strict  truth  to  the  actual  occurrences  of  life. 
Several  instances  of  it  are  authenticated  in  the  early  history  of  America, 
/  when  children,  torn  from  their  homes  by  the  Indians,  were  recovered  by 
Vj^dA^^  their  parents  aft^  twenty  or  thirty  years  had  elapsed  and  they  were 
identified  by  circumstantial  evidence.  Let  any  parent  ask  his  heart,  any 
true  friend  ask  his  heart,  if,  discovering  by  some  foreign  means  the  object 
of  his  love,  he  would  not  embrace  him  with  just  as  ardent  a  gratitude 
and  devotion  as  though  there  were  no  outward  change  and  they  had 
known  one  another  at. sight.  So,  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  if  we  are 
not  able,  to  recognise  our  earthly  companions  directly,  either  by  spmtual 
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sight  or  by  intuitive  feeling,  we  may  obtain  knowledge  of  each  other 
indirectly  by  comparison  of  common  recollections,  or  by  the  mediation 
of  angels,  or  by  some  other  Divine  arrangement  especially  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  And  therefore,  whether  in  heaven  we  look  or  feel  as  we 
do  here  or  not,  whether  there  be  any  provision  in  our  present  constitu- 
tion for  future  recognition  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence.  In  a  thousand 
vrays  the  defect  can  be  remedied,  if  such  be  the  will  of  God.  And  that 
such  is  his  will  every  relevant  fact  and  consideration  would  seem  to  prove. 
It  is  a  consistent  and  seemingly  requisite  continuation  and  completion 
of  that  great  scheme  of  which  this  life  is  a  part.  It  is  an  apparently 
essential  element  and  fulfilment  of  the  wonderful  apparatus  of  retribu- 
tion, reward,  and  discipline,  intended  to  educate  us  as  members  of  God's 
eternal  family.  Because  from  the  little  which  we  now  understand  we 
cannot  infer  with  plainness  and  certainty  the  precise  means  and  method 
by  which  we  can  discriminate  our  friends  in  heaven  need  be  no  obstacle 
to  believing  the  fact  itself;  for  there  are  millions  of  undoubted  truths 
whose  conditions  and  ways  of  operation  we  can  nowise  fathom.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  we  cannot  by  our  mere  understandings 
decide  with  certainty  the  question  concerning  future  recognition;  but 
we  are  justified  intrusting  to  the  accuracy  of  that  doctrine,  since  it  rests 
safely  with  the  free  pleasure  of  God,  who  is  both  infinitely  able  and  dis- 
posed to  do  what  is  best,  and  we  cannot  help  believing  that  it  is  best  for 
us  to  be  with  and  love  hereafter  those  whom  we  are  with  and  love  here.' 
There  is  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  general  subject  before  us  wholly 
different  from  the  course  thus  far  pursued.  Ceasing  to  act  the  philoso- 
pher, laying  aside  all  arguments  and  theories,  all  dry  speculations,  we 
may  come  as  simple  believers  to  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  investigate 
their  teachings  to  accept  whatever  they  pronounce  as  the  word  of  God'A 
truth.  Let  us  see  to  what  results  we  shall  thus  be  led.  Searching  the 
New  Testament  to  learn  its  doctrine  in  regard  to  reunion  in  a  future 
state,  we  are  very  soon  struck  with  surprise  at  the  mysterious  reserve,  so 
characteristic  of  its  pages,  on  this  entire  theme.  Instead  of  a  full  and 
minute  revelation  blazing  along  the  track  of  the  gospel  pens,  a  few  frag- 
mentary intimations,  incidental  hints,  scattered  here  and  there,  are  the 
substance  of  all  that  it  expre^y  says.  But  though  little  is  directly 
declared,  yet  much  is  plainly  implied :  Especially  the  one  great  inference 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned  may  be  unequivocally  and  repeatedly 
drawn.  In  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  the  Beggar  the  Savior  pic- 
tures forth  the  recognition  of  their  souls  in  the  disembodied  state.  Dives 
also  is  descnbed  as  recollecting  with  intense  interest,  with  the  most 
anxious  sympathy,  his  endangered  brethren  on  earth.  Although  this 
occurs  in  a  parable,  yet  it  is  likely  that  so  prominent  and  vital  a  feature 


•  llttoch.  Werden  wir  una  wledenehen  iMch  dem  Tod«.    This  work,  based  on  the  Kantian  philonv 
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of  it  would  be  moulded,  as  to  its  essential  significance,  in  aocordanca 
-with  what  the  author  intended  should  be  received  as  truth.    Jesus  also 
speaks  of  many  who  should  come  from  the  east  and  the.  west  and  sit 
down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  im  the  kingdom  of  heav^en ; 
Urom  which  it  would  appear  that  the  patriarchs  are  together  in  fello^r- 
ship  and  that  the  righteous  of  after- times  were  to  be  received  with  them 
in  mutual  acquaintance.    On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  the  witness- 
ing disciples  saw  Moses  and  Elias  together  with  Jesus,  and  recognisecl 
them,  probably  from  their  resemblance  to  traditional  descriptions   of 
them.    Jesus  always  represented  the  future  state  as  a  society.    He  said. 
to  his  followers,  "I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  that  where  I  am  there 
ye  may  be  also;"  and  be  prayed  to  his  Father  that  his  disciples  might  be 
with  him  where  he  was  going.    At  another  time  he  declared  of  little  cHil- 
dren,  "Their  angels  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  in  heaven:"  he 
also  taught  that "  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  every  sinner  that  repenteth ;" 
passages  that  presuppose  such  a  community  of  faculties,  sympathies,  in 
heaven  and  earth,  in  angels  and  men,  as  certainly  implies  the  doctrine 
of  continued  knowledge  and  fellowship.     When  heaven  was  opened 
before  the  dying  Stephen,  he  saw  and  instantly  knew  his  Divine  Master, 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  called  to  him  to  welcome  his  ascending  spirit*.     Paul 
writes  to  the  Thessalonians  that  he  would  not  have  them  sorrow  concern* 
ing  the  dead  as  those  who  have  no  hope,  assuring  them  that  when 
Christ  reappears  they  shall  all  be  united  again.    In  the  Apocalypse,  John 
saw,  in  a  vision,  the  souls  of  the  martyrs,  who  had  died  for  the  faith  of 
the  gospel,  together,  under  the  altar.    From  community  of  suffering  and 
a  common  abode  together  in  heaven  we  may  safely  infer  their  recogni- 
tion of  each  other.    The  Gospels  declare  that  Christ  after  his  death  re- 
membered his  disciples  and  came  back  to  them  to  assure  them  that  they 
should  rejoin  him  on  high;  and  the  apostles  assert  that  we  are  to  be 
with  Christ  and  to  be  like  him  in  the  future  state.    It  follows  from  the 
admission  of  these  declarations  that  we  shall  remember  our  friends  and 
be  united  with  them  in  conscious  knowledge.     Few,  and  brief,  and  vague 
as  the  utterances  of  the  Scriptures  are  in  relation  to  this  theme,  they 
necessarily  involve  all  the  results  of  an  avowed  doctrine.    They  unde- 
niably involve  the  supposition  that  in  the  other  life  we  shall  be  consciouB 
personalities  as  here,  retaining  otir  memories  and  constituting  a  society* 
From  these  implications  the  fact  of  the  future  recognition  of  friends 
irresistibly  results,  unless  there  be  some  special  interference  to  prevent 
it ;  and  such  an  interposition  there  is  no  hint  of  and  can  be  no  reason 
for  fearing.    Such  is  really  all  that  we  can  leam  from  the  Scriptures  on 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry.^    Its  indirectness  and  brevity  would  convince 
us  that  God  did  not  intend  to  betray  to  us  in  clear  light  the  secrets  of 
the  shrouded  future,  that  for  some  reason  it  is  best  that  his  teaching 


*  Harbaii^,  The  Hearenly  Recognitton.    Giflborna,  EtooUeotioiu  of  Friendi  In  th%  World  lo 
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fthould  be  so  reserved,  and  leave  us  to  the  haunting  wonder,  the  anxious 
surmise,  the  appalling  mystery,  the  alluring  possibilities,  that  now  meet 
our  gaze  on  the  unmoving  veil  of  death.  God  intends  we  shall  trust  in 
him  without  knowledge,  and  by  faith,  not  by  sight,  pursue  his  guidance 
into  the  silent  and  unknown  land. 

Therefore,  after  analyzing  the  relevant  facts  of  present  experience  and 
inferring  what  we  can  from  them,  and  after  studying  the  Scriptures  and 
finding  what  they  say,  there  is  yet  another  method  of  considering  the 
problem  of  recognition  in  the  future  state.  That  is  without  caring  for 
critical  discussion,  without  deferring  to  extraneous  authority,  we  may 
follow  the  gravitating  force  of  instinct,  imagination,  and  moral  reason. 
We  are  made  to  love  and  depend  on  each  other.  The  longer,  the  more 
profoundly,  we  know  and  admire  the  good,  the  more  our  being  becomes 
intertwined  with  theirs,  so  much  the  more  intensely  we  desire  to  be 
with  them  always,  and  so  much  the  more  awful  is  the  agony  of  separa- 
tion. This, — ^what  is  it  but  great  Nature's  testimony,  God*s  silent  avowal, 
that  we  are  to  meet  in  eternity  ?  Can  the  fearful  anguish  of  bereave- 
ment be  gratuitous?  can  the  yearning  prophecies  of  the  smitten  heart 
be  all  false?  Belief  in  reunion  hereafter  is  spontaneously  adopted 
by  humanity.  We  therefore  esteem  it  divinely  ordered  or  true. 
Without  that  soothing  and  sustaining  trust,  the  unrelieved,  intolerable 
wretchedness  in  many  cases  would  burst  through  the  fortress  of  the 
mind,  hurl  reason  from  its  throne,  and  tear  the  royal  affections  and  their 
attendants  in  the  trampled  dust  of  madness.  Many  a  rarely-gifted  soul, 
unknown  in  his  nameless  privacy  of  life,  has  been  so  conjoined  with  a 
worthy  peer,  through  precious  bonds  of  unutterable  sympathy,  that, 
rather  than  be  left  behind,  "the  divided  half  of  such  a  friendship  as 
had  mastered  time,"  he  has  prayed  that  they,  dying  at  once,  might, 
involved  together,  hover  across  the  dolorous  strait  to  the  other  shore, 
and 

« Arrire  at  last  the  blened  goal 

Where  He  that  died  in  Holy  Laod 
Might  roach  them  out  the  ■hining  hand 
And  take  them  ai  a  aingle  aouL" 

Denied  that  inmost  wish,  the  rest  of  his  widowed  life  below  has 
been  one  melancholy  strain  of  "In  Memoriam.''  Many  a  faithful  and 
noble  mourner,  whose  garnered  love  and  hope  have  been  blighted  for  this 
world,  would  tell  you  that,  without  meeting  his  lost  ones  there,  heaven 
itself  would  be  no  heaven  to  him.  In  such  a  state  of  soul  we  must 
expect  to  know  again  in  an  unfading  clime  the  cherished  dead.  That 
belief  is  of  Divine  inspiration,  an  arrangement  to  heal  the  deadly  wounds 
of  sorrow.  It  is  madness  not  to  think  it  a  verity.  Who  believes,  as  he  J)  H^J 
shall  float  through  the  ambrosial  airs  of  heaven,  he  could  toUch,  in  ^  jjyj^ 
passing,  the  radiant  robes  of  his  chosen  friends  without  a  thrill  of  recog-     j^  ^'^JTj 


nition,  the  prelude  to  a  blissful  and  immortal  ocnnmunion?    Is  there        ^ 
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not  truth  in  the  poet's  picture  of  the  meeting  of  child  and  parent  in 
heaven  ? — 

"It  was  not.  mother,  that  I  knew  thj  fitoe: 
The  InminoQJB  eclipse  that  Is  oo  It  now. 
Though  it  was  fair  on  earth,  would  have  made  it  stranga 
Stco  to  one  who  knew  aa  well  as  he  loved  thee: 
Sat  mj  heart  cried  oat  in  me»  Hotherr* 

Think  of  the  unfathomahle  yearnings,  the  infinite  ecstasies  of  desire  and 
faith  from  age  to  age  swelling  in  the  very  heart  of  the  world,  all  set  on 
the  one  hope  of  future  union,  and  who  then  can  believe  that  God  will 
coldly  blast  them  all?  They  are  innocent,  they  are  holy,  they  are  meri- 
torious, they  are  unspeakably  dear.  We  would  not  destroy  them ;  and 
God  will  not. 

Man's  life  is  the  true  fable  of  that  beautiful  youth,  Narcissus,  who  had 
a  twin-sister  of  remarkable  loveliness,  strongly  resembling  himself,  and 
to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached.  She  dies  young.  He  frequents 
fountains  to  gaze  upon  his  own  image  reflected  in  the  waters,  it  seeming 
to  him  the  likeness  of  her  he  has  lost.  He  is  in  pity  transformed  into  a 
flower  on  the  border  of  a  stream,  where,  bending  on  his  fragile  stem,  he 
seeks  his  image  in  the  waters  murmuring  by,  until  he  fades  and  dies. 
Has  not  God,  the  all-loving  Author  who  composed  the  sweet  poem  of  Man 
and  Nature,  written  at  the  close  a  reconciling  Elysium  wherein  these  pure 
lovers,  the  fond  Narcissus  and  his  echo-mate,  shall  wander  in  perennial 
bliss,  their  embracing  forms  mirrored  in  unruffled  fountains? 

Looking  now  for  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  we  find  that  it 
lies  in  three  different  aspects,  both  of  inquiring  thought  and  of  practical 
morality,  according  to  the  lights  and  modes  in  which  three  different 
classes  of  minds  approach  it.  To  the  congisUrU  metaphyndcoi^  reasoning 
rigidly  on  grounds  of  science  and  philosophy,  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  methods  and  circumstances  of  the  future  life  is  an  affair  of  entire 
uncertainty  and  hypothesis.'  If  in  the  future  state  the  soul  retains  its 
individuality  as  an  identical  force,  form,  life,  and  memory,  and  if  asso- 
ciates in  the  present  state  are  brought  together,  it  is  probable  that  old 
friends  will  recognise  each  other.  But  if  they  are  oblivious  of  the  past, 
if  they  are  incommunicably  separated  in  space  or  state,  if  one  progresses 
so  much  farther  that  the  other  can  never  overtake  him,  if  fhe  personal 
soul  blends  its  individual  consciousness  with  the  unitary  oonsciousnesi 
of  the  Over-Soul,  if  it  commences  a  new  career  from  a  fresh  psychical 
germ,  then»  by  the  terms,  there  will  be  no  mutual  recognition.  In  thai 
case  hia  comfort  and  his  duty  are  to  know  that  the  anguish  and  longing 
he  now  feels  will  cease  then ;  to  trust  in  tlie  benignity  of  the  Infinite 
Wisdom,  who  knows  best  what  to  appoint  for  his  creatures ;  and  to  sub- 
mit with  harmonizing  resignation  to  the  unalterable  decree,  offering  his 
private  wish  a  voluntary  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  natural  piety.    That  be 


*  GrKTell,  Das  Wledersehen  Dach  dem  ICoda.    Wie  «■  nor  adn  kBoaSb 
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sball  know  his  friends  hereafter  is  not  impossible,  not  improbable ;  neither 
is  it  certain.  He  may  desire  it,  expect  it,  but  not  with  speculative  pride 
dogmatically  affirm  it,  nor  with  insisting  egotism  presumptuously  de- 
mand it. 

To  the  uncritical  Christian  the  recognising  reunion  of  friends  in  heaven  is 
an  unshaken  assurance.'  There  is  nothing  to  disturb  his  implicit  recep- 
tion of  the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture.  The  legitimate  exhortations  of 
his  faith  are  these.  Mourn  not  too  bitterly  nor  too  long  over  your  absent 
dead ;  for  you  shall  meet  them  in  an  immortal  clime.  As  the  last  hour 
comes  for  your  dearest  ones  or  for  yourself,  be  of  good  cheer ;  for  an  im- 
perishable joy  is  yours.    You 

**  Oannot  loee  the  hope  that  many  a  year 
Hath  shone  on  a  gleaming  way. 
When  the  walls  of  life  are  closing  round 
And  the  sky  grows  sombre  gray." 

Put  not  away  the  intruding  thoughts  of  the  departed,  but  let  them  often 
recur.  The  dead  are  constant.  You  know  not  how  much  they  may 
think  of  you,  how  near  they  may  be  to  you.  Will  you  pass  to  meet 
them  not  having  thought  of  them  for  years,  having  perhaps  forgotten 
them?  Let  your  mind  have  its  nightly  firmament  of  religious  com- 
munion, beneath  which  white  and  sable  memories  shall  walk,  and  the 
sphered  spirits  of  your  risen  friends,  like  stars,  shed  down  their  holy  rays 
to  soothe  your  feverish  cares  and  hush  every  murmuring  doubt  to  rest. 
From  the  dumb  heavings  of  your  loving  and  trustful  heart,  sometimes 
exclaim.  Parents  who  nurtured  and  watched  over  me  with  unwearied  affec- 
tion, I  would  remember  you  oft,  and  love  you  well,  and  so  live  that  one 
day  I  may  meet  you  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Early  friends,  so  close  and 
dear  once,  who  in  the  light  of  young  romance  trod  with  me  life's  morning 
hills,  neither  your  familiar  faces  nor  your  sweet  communion  are  forgotten 
by  me:  I  fondly  think  of  you,  and  aspire  towards  you,  and  pray  for  a 
purer  soul,  that  I  may  mount  to  your  celestial  circle  at  last ; — 

*'  For  many  a  tear  these  eyes  must  weep. 
And  many  a  sin  mnst  be  forgiven, 
Bre  these  pale  lids  shall  sink  to  sleep, 
£re  you  and  I  shall  meet  in  heaven.** 

Blessed  Jesus,  elder  Brother  of  our  race,  who  sittest  now  by  thy  Father's 
throne,  or  pacest  along  the  crystal  coast  as  a  leader,  chief  among  ten 
thousand,  whose  condescending  brow  the  bloody  thorns  no  longer  press, 
but  the  dazzling  crown  of  thy  Divinity  encircles,  oh,  remember  us,  poor 
erring  pilgrims  after  thine  earthly  steps ;  pity  us,  help  us,  and  after  death 
bring  us  to  thy  home. 

To  the  sympathetic  poet,  the  man  of  sentiment  and  meditation,  who 
views  the  question  from  the  position  of  the  hearty  m  the  glory  and  vistas 
of  the  imagination,  but  with  all  the  known  facts  and  relations  of  the 

*  Orftfe,  Biblische  Beitrlgu  20  der  Frage,  Werden  wir  nns  wiedersehen  nach  dem  Tode. 
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subject  lying  bare  under  his  sight,  the  uniting  restoration,  in  another 
sphere,  of  earth's  broken  ties  and  parted  friends,  is  an  unappeasable 
craving  of  the  soul,  in  harmony  with  the  moral  law,  powerfully  prophe* 
sied  to  his  experience  from  all  quarters,  and  seemingly  confirmed  to  his 
hopes  by  every  promise  of  God  and  nature.^  Received  as  a  truth,  it  is  a 
well  of  inexhaustible  comfort,  making  experience  a  green  oasis  where  it 
overflows.  The  denial  of  it  as  a  iM*oven  falsehood  is  a  withering  blast  of 
dust  blowing  on  the  friendly  caravan  of  sojourners  in  the  desert  of  life. 
If  existence  is  the  eigoyment  of  a  largess  of  social  love,  and  death  is  to 
have  a  solitary  hand  snatch  it  all  away  forever,  how  dismal  is  the  prospect 
to  the  poor  heart  that  loves  and  clings,  loses  and  despairs,  and  can  only 
falter  hopelessly  on !  It  cannot  be  so.  Love  is  the  true  prophet.  Heaven 
will  restore  the  treasures  earth  has  lost. 

The  mourner  by  the  grave !  Eve  convulsed  over  the  form  of  Abel  I 
Jesus  weeping  where  Lazarus  lay!  America  embracing  the  urn  of  Wash-- 
ingtoni  The  Genius  of  Humanity  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Past!  It  is  the 
most  pathetic  spectacle  of  the  world.  As  in  the  old  myth  the  pelican, 
hovering  over  her  dead  broodlets,  pierced  her  own  breast  in  agony  and 
fluttered  there  until  by  the  fanning  of  her  wings  above  them  and  the 
dropping  of  her  warm  blood  on  them  they  were  brought  to  life  again,  so 
the  great  Mother  of  men  seems  in  history  to  brood  over  the  ashes  of  de- 
parted ages,  dropping  the  tears  of  her  grief  and  faith  into  the  future  to 
restore  her  deceased  children  to  life  and  draw  them  together  within  her 
embrace.  And  that  sublime  Rachel  will  not  easily  be  comforted  except 
when  her  thoughts,  migrating  whither  her  offspring  have  gone,  seem  to 
find  them  happy  in  some  happy  heaven. 

The  poet,  lover  of  his  race,  who  cannot  trust  his  happier  instinct,  but 
perforce  believes  that  beyond  the  sepulchral  line  of  mortality  he  shall 
know  no  more  of  his  friends,  may  find,  as  helps  to  a  willing  acquiescence 
in  what  is  fated,  either  one  of  two  possible  contemplations.'  He  may 
sadly  lay  upon  his  heart  the  stifling  solace.  There  will  be  no  baffled 
wants  nor  unhappiness,  but  all  will  be  over  when  hie  jacet  is  sculptured 
on  the  headstone  of  my  grave.  Or,  with  measureless  rebound  of  faith, 
he  may  crowd  the  capacity  of  his  soul  with  the  mysterious  presentiment. 
In  the  unchangeable  fulness  of  an  infinite  bliss,  all  specialties  will  be 
merged  and  forgotten,  and  I  shall  be  one  of  those  to  whom  "the  weari- 
some disease''  of  remembered  sorrow  and  anticipated  joy  "is  an  alien 
thing." 


T  Engel,  Wir  wwdes  una  wledersehon.  Halst,  Belenehtung  der  naaptgrOnde  fDr  d«ii  Olaabea  as 
Erinnerung  and  Wicdcrwhen  nach  dem  Tode.  Stretcher,  Neae  Beitrtso  wax  Kritik  dm  Otortwmi 
an  Rtlckerinnemng  nach  dem  Tode. 

*  Wieland*8  Euthanasia  expresses  disbelief  in  the  preeerration  of  personality  and  conacioiOTM— 
after  death.  The  same  ground  bad  been  taken  In  the  work  published  anonymously  at  Halle  In  177^ 
Plato  and  Leibntta  Jenseita  dea  Styx.  See,  on  the  other  side  of  the  qowttoo,  WoUAikrt»  Ttapal 
der  Unsterblichkeit,  oder  neae  Anthologie  der  wichtlgsten  Aussprache,  beaooden  neuerer  Weiss« 
Uber  Wiedersehen  u.  s.  w. 
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LOCAL  FATE  OF   MAN   IN   THE   ASTaONOMIO   UNIVERSE. 

AccoKDiSQ  to  the  imagining  of  some  speculative  geologists,  perhaps 
this  earth  first  floated  in  the  ahyss  as  a  volume  of  vapor,  wreathing  its 
enormous  folds  of  mist  in  fantastic  shapes  as  it  was  borne  along  on  the 
idle  breath  of  law.  Ages  swept  by,  until  this  stupendous  fog-ball  was 
condensed  into  an  ocean  of  fire,  whose  billows  heaved  their  lurid 
bosoms  and  reared  their  ashy  crests  without  a  check,  while  their  burning 
spray  illuminated  its  track  around  the  sable  vault.  During  periods  which 
stagger  computation,  this  molten  world  was  gradually  cooled  down; 
constant  rivers  wrung  from  the  densely-swathing  vapor  poured  over  the 
heated  mass  and  at  last  submerged  its  crust  in  an  immense  sea.  Then, 
for  unknown  centuries,  fire,  water,  and  wind  waged  a  Titanic  war,  that 
imagination  shudders  to  think  of,— jets  of  flame  licking  the  stars,  massive 
battlements  and  columns  of  fire  piled  to  terrific  heights, — now  the  basin 
of  the  sea  suddenly  turned  into  a  glowing  caldron  and  the  atmosphere 
saturated  with  steam, — again  explosions  hurling  mountains  far  into 
space  and  tearing  the  earth  open  in  ghastly  rents  to  its  very  heart.  At 
length  the  fire  was  partially  subdued,  the  peaceful  deep  glassed  the  sky 
in  its  bosom  or  rippled  to  the  whispers  of  the  breeze,  and  from  amidst 
the  fertile  slime  and  mould  of  its  sheltered  floor  began  to  sprout  the 
first  traces  of  organic  life,  the  germs  of  a  rude  species  of  marine  vegetar 
tion.  Thousands  of  years  rolled  on.  The  world-ocean  subsided,  the  peaks 
of  mountains,  the  breasts  of  islands,  mighty  continents,  emerged,  and 
slowly,  after  many  tedious  processes  of  preparation,  a  gigantic  growth 
of  grass,  every  blade  as  large  as  our  vastest  oak,  shot  firom  the  soil,  and 
the  incalculable  epoch  of  ferns  commenced,  whose  tremendous  harvest 
clothed  the  whole  land  with  a  deep  carpet  of  living  verdure.  While  un- 
numbered growths  of  this  vegetation  were  successively  maturing,  falling, 
and  hardening  into  the  dark  layers  of  inexhaustible  coal-beds,  the  world, 
one  waving  wilderness  of  solemn  ferns,  swept  in  its  orbit,  voiceless  and 
silent,  without  a  single  bird  or  insect  of  any  kind  in  all  its  magnificent 
green  solitudes,  the  air  everywhere  being  heavily  surcharged  with  gases 
of  the  deadliest  poison.  Again  innumerable  ages  passed,  and  the  era 
of  mere  botanic  growths  reaching  its  limit,  the  lowest  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  moved  in  the  waters,  the  earliest  creatures  being  certain  marine 
•reptiles,  worms,  and  bugs  of  the  sea.  Then  followed  various  untimed 
periods,  during  which  animal  life  rose  by  degrees  from  mollusk  and  jelly- 
fish, by  plesiosaurus  and  pterodactyl, — ^horrible  monsters,  hundreds  of  feet 
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in  length,  whose  tramp  crashed  through  the  woods,  or  whose  flight  loaded 
the  groaning  air, — to  the  dolphin  and  the  whale  in  the  sea,  the  horse  and 
the  lion  on  the  land,  and  the  eagle,  the  nightingale,  and  the  bird  of  para- 
dise in  the  air.  Finally,  when  millions  of  seons  had  worn  away,  the  crear- 
tive.  process  culminated  in  Humanity,  the  .crown  and  perfection  of  all; 
for  God  said,  *'  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image ;"  and  straightwajr 
Adam,  with  upright  form,  kingly  eye,  and  reason  throned  upon  his  brow, 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  world  and  gave  names  to  all  the  races  of 
creatures  beneath.^ 

At  this  stage  two  important  questions  arise.  The  first  is,  whether  man 
is  the  final  type  of  being  intended  in  the  Divine  plan  for  this  world,  or 
whether  he  too  is  destined  in  his  turn  to  be  superseded  by  a  higher 
race,  endowed  with  form,  faculties,  and  attributes  transcending  our  con- 
ceptions, even  as  our  own  transcended  the  ideas  of  the  previous  orders 
of  existence.  Undoubtedly,  had  the  ichthyosaurus,  ploughing  thraugh 
the  deep  and  making  it  boil  like  a  pot,  or  one  of  those  mammoth  crea- 
tures of  the  antediluvian  age  who  browsed  half  a  dozen  trees  for  break- 
fast, crunched  a  couple  of  oxen  for  luncheon  and  a  whole  flock  of  sheep 
for  his  dinner,  been  consulted  on  a  similar  problem,  he  would  have 
replied,  without  hesitation,  "  I  exhaust  the  uses  of  the  world.  What  ani- 
mal can  there  be  superior  to  me?  beyond  a  question,  my  race  shall  possess 
the  earth  forever !''  The  mastodon  could  not  know  any  uses  of  nature 
except  those  he  was  fitted  to  experience,  nor  imagine  a  being  with  the 
form  and  prerogatives  of  man.  Therefore  he  would  not  believe  that  the 
mastodon-race  would  ever  be  displaced  by  the  human.  We  labor  under 
the  same  disqualification  for  judgment.  There  may  be  in  the  system 
of  nature  around  us  adaptations,  gifts,  glories,  as  much  higher  than  any 
we  er\joy  as  our  noblest  powers  and  privileges  are  in  advance  of  those 
of  the  tiger  or  the  lark. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  mature  states  of  the  antediluvian  races 
correspond  with  the  foetal  states  of  the  present  races,  and  that  the  foetal 
states  of  embryonic  man  are  counterparts  of  the  mature  states  of  the 
lower  races  now  contemporaneous  with  him.  This  great  discovery  of 
modern  science,  though  perhaps  destitute  of  logical  value,  suggests  to 
the  imagination  the  thought  that  man  may  be  but  the  foetal  state  of  a 
higher  being, — a  regent  temporarily  presiding  here  until  the  birth  and 
inauguration  of  the  true  king  of  the  world,  and  destined  himself  to  be 
bom  from  the  womb  of  this  world  into  the  free  light  and  air  of  the  spirit- 
kingdom  ! 

The  resources  of  Grod  are  inexhaustible ;  and  in  the  evolution  of  his 
prearranged  ages  it  may  be  that  there  will  arise  upon  the  earth  a  race 
of  beings  of  unforetold  mcgesty,  who  shall  disinter  the  remnant  bones 
and  ponder  the  wrecked  monuments  of  forgotten  man  as  we  do  those 
of  the  disgusting  reptiles  of  the  Saurian  epoch.    But  this  is  a  mere  con- 

1  Harrto,  The  Pre-Adamlta  Earth. 
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ceit  of  possibility ;  and,  so  far  as  the  data  for  forming  an  opinion  are  in 
our  hands,  it  is  altogether  incredible.  So  far  as  appears,  the  adaptation 
between  man  and  the  earth  is  exhaustive.  He  is  able  to  subdue  all  her 
forces,  reign  over  all  her  provinces,  enjoy  all  her  delights,  and  gather 
into  his  consciousness  all  her  prophecies.  And  our  practical  conviction 
is  absolute  that  the  race  of  men  is  the  climax  of  being  destined  for  this 
earth,  and  that  they  will  occupy  its  hospitable  bosom  forever  with  their 
toils  and  their  homes,  their  sports  and  their  graves.' 

The  other  question  is  this: — Was  the  subjection  of  the  human  race  to 
physical  death  a  part  of  the  Creator's  original  plan,  or  the  retributive 
result  of  a  subsequent  dislocation  of  that  plan  by  sin? — a  part  of  the 
great  harmony  of  nature,  or  a  discord  marring  the  happy  destiny  of  man  ? 
Approaching  this  problem  on  grounds  of  science  and  reason  alone,  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  reply.  There  are  but  two  considerations 
really  bearing  upon  the  point  and  throwing  light  upon  it;  and  they  both 

force  us  to  the  same  conclusion.     First,  it  is  a  fact  admitting  no  denial 

* 

that  death  was  the  predetermined  natural  fate  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  races  that  preceded  man.  Now,  what  conceivable  reason  is 
there  for  supposing  that  man,  constructed  from  the  same  elements,  living 
under  the  same  organic  laws,  was  exempt  from  the  same  doom?  There 
is  not  in  the  whole  realm  of  science  a  single  hint  to  that  effect.  Secondly, 
the  reproductive  element — an  essential  feature  in  the  human  constitution, 
leading  our  kind  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth — ^is  a  demonstration 
that  the  office  of  death  entered  into  God's  original  plan  of  the  world. 
For  otherwise  the  earth  at  this  moment  could  not  hold  a  tithe  of  the  in- 
habitants that  would  be  demanding  room.  Wlien  God  had  permitted 
this  world  to  roll  in  space  for  awful  ages,  a  lifeless  globe  of  gas,  fire, 
water,  earth,  and  then  let  it  be  occupied  for  incommensurable  epochs 
more  by  snails,  vermin,  and  iguanodons,  would  he  wind  up  the  whole 
scene  and  destroy  it  when  the  race  of  man,  crowning  glory  of  all,  had  only 
flourished  for  a  petty  two  thousand  years?  It  is  not  credible.  And  yet 
it  must  have  been  so  unless  it  was  decreed  that  the  successive  genera- 
tions should  pass  away  and  thus  leave  space  for  the  new-comers.  We 
conclude,  then,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God — ^and  was  in  the  beginning — 
that  the  human  race  shall  possess  the  earth  through  all  the  unknown 
periods  of  the  future,  the  parents  continually  passing  off  the  stage  in 
death  as  the  children  rise  upon  it  to  maturity.  We  cannot  discern  any 
authority  in  those  old  traditions  which  foretell  the  impending  destruc- 
tion of  the  world.  On  what  grounds  are  we  to  believe  them?  The  great 
system  of  things  is  a  stable  harmony.  There  is  no  wear  or  tear  in  the 
perfect  machinery  of  the  creation,  rolling  noiseless  in  its  blue  bearings 
of  ether.     It  seems,  comparatively  speaking,  to  have  just  begun.    Its 


s  AgMiic  ways  no  higher  creature  than  man  is  to  be  expected  on  earth,  because  the  capadtlea  of 
the  earthly  plan  of  organic  creation  are  completed  and  exhausted  with  him.  Introduction  to  Study 
of  Natural  History,  p.  57. 
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oscillations  are  8elf-a(^usted,  and  science  prophesies  for  humanity  an 
illimitable  career  on  this  earthly  theatre.  The  swift  melting  of  the  ele- 
ments and  restoration  of  chaos  is  a  mere  heathen  whim  or  a  poetic  figment. 
It  is  the  bards  who  sing, — 

**  The  earth  shall  shortly  die.    Her  grave  fs  dog. 
I  see  the  worlds,  night-clad,  all  gathering 
In  long  and  dark  procession.    And  the  stars,         • 
Which  stand  as  thick  as  glittering  dewdrops  on 
The  fields  of  hearen,  shall  pass  in  blazing  mist.** 

Such  pictures  are  delusion  winning  the  imagination,  not  truth  oom^ 
manding  the  reason.  In  spite  of  all  the  Cassandrsrscreams  of  the  priest- 
hood, vaticinating  universal  ruin,  the  young  old  earth,  fresh  every  spring, 
shall  remain  under  God's  preserving  providence,  and  humanity's  inex- 
haustible generations  renewedly  reign  over  its  kingdoms,  forever.  Ploti- 
nus  said,  **  If  God  repen^  having  made  the  world,  why  does  he  defer  its 
destruction?  If  he  does  not  yet  repent,  he  never  will,  as  being  now  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  becoming  through  time  more  friendly  to  it.'"  Lucan 
says,  "Our  bones  and  the  stars  shall  be  mingled  on  one  iuneral  pyre." 

Comnranis  mundo  rapereit  rogns,  osBibos  astra 
Misturos. 

But  to  receive  such  a  good  piece  of  poetry  as  veritable  prevision  is  surely 
a  puerile  error  which  a  mature  mind  in  the  nineteenth  century  should 
be  ashamed  to  commit. 

The  most  recently-broached  theory  of  the  end  of  the  world  is  that  de- 
veloped from  some  remarkable  speculations  as  to  the  composition  and 
distribution  of  force.  The  view  is  briefly  this.  All  force  is  derived  from 
heat.  All  heat  is  derived  from  the  sun.^  The  mechanical  value  of  a 
cubic  mile  of  sunlight  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  one  horse-power  for 
a  third  of  a  minute ;  at  the  sun  it  is  fifteen  thousand  horse-power  for  a 
minute.  Now,  it  is  calculated  that  enough  heat  is  radiated  from  the  sun 
to  require  for  its  production  the  annual  consumption  of  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  sun  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.  Of  oourse, 
ultimately  the  fuel  will  be  all  expended ;  then  the  forces  of  the  system 
will  expire,  and  the  creation  will  die.'  This  brilliant  and  sublime  theorem 
assumes,  first,  that  the  heat  of  the  stm  arises  from  consumption  of  matter, 
— ^which  may  not  be  true ;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  a  self-replenishing  pro- 
cess,— as  it  certainly  may  be.  Some  have  even  surmised  that  the  aodiacsal 
light  is  an  illuminated  tornado  of  stones  showering  into  the  sun  to  feed 
its  tremendous  conflagration.  The  whole  scheme  is  a  fine  toy,  but  a  very 
&int  terror.  Even  if  it  be  true,  then  we  are  to  perish  at  last  from  Uiek 
of  fire,  and  not,  as  commonly  feared,  from  its  abundance  I 

The  belief  of  mankind  that  a  soul  or  ghost  survives  the  body  has  been 


*  Ennead  IL  lib.  ix. ;  Contra  Onosticos,  cap.  4. 

*  Helmholts,  Edinburgh  Phil.  Klag.,  series  It.  toI.  xL  :  IntenctloD  of  Natural 
i  Thomson,  Ibid.  Dec.  1864:  Mechanical  Energies  of  the  Solar  System. 
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BO  nearly  universal  as  to  appear  like  the  spontaneous  result  of  an  instinct. 
We  propose  to  trace  the  history  of  opinions  concerning  the  physical 
destination  of  this  disembodied  spirit, — its  -connection  with  localities, — tq 
give  the  historical  topography  of  the  future  life. 

The  earliest  conception  of  the  abode  of  the  dead  was  probably  that  of 
the  Hebrew  Sheol  or  the  Greek  Hades, — ^namely,  the  idea — ^born  from 
the  silence,  depth,  and  gloom  of  the  grave— of  a  stupendous  subterranean 
cavern  full  of  the  drowsy  race  of  shades,  the  indiscriminate  habitation 
of  all  who  leave  the  land  of  the  living.  Gradually  the  thought  arose  and 
won  acceptance  that  the  favorites  of  Deity,  peerless  heroes  and  sages,  might 
be  exempt  from  this  dismal  fate,  and  migrate  at  death  to  some  delightful 
clime  beyond  some  far  shore,  there,  amidst  unalloyed  pleasures,  to  spend 
immortal  days.  This  region  was  naturally  located  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  where  the  cheei-ful  sun  could  shine  and  the  fresh  breezes  blow,  yet 
in  some  untrodden  distance,  where  the  gauntlet  of  fact  had  not  smitten  the 
Bceptre  of  fable.  The  paltry  pc>rtion  of  this  earth  familiar  to  the  ancients 
was  surrounded  by  an  unexplored  region,  which  their  fancy,  stimulated  by 
the  legends  of  the  poets,  peopled  with  mythological  kingdoms, — the  rain- 
bow bowers  and  cloudy  synods  of  Olympus,  from  whose  glittering  peak  the 
Thunderer  threw  his  bolts  over  the  south ;  the  Golden  Garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  whose  dragons  lay  on  guard  in  the  remote  west ;  the  divine  cities 
of  Meru,  whose  encircling  towers  pierced  the  eastern  sky ;  the  Banquet- 
•  Halls  of  Ethiopia,  gleaming  through  the  fiery  desert ;  the  fragrant  Islands 
of  Immortality,  musical  and  luring  in  the  central  ocean ;  the  happy  land 
of  the  Hyperboreans,  beyond  the  snowy  summits  of  northern  Caucasus : — 

**  Hov  pleasant  were  the  wild  beliefli 

That  dwelt  in  legends  old! 
Alas!  to  our  posterity 

WUl  no  snch  ttAea  be  told. 
We  know  too  much :  scroll  after  scroll 

Weighs  down  oux  weary  shelves: 
Our  only  point  of  Ignorance 

Is  centred  in  ourselves." 

There  was  a  belief  among  the  Persians  that  K&f,  a  mountain  two  thousand 
miles  high,  formed  a  rim  to  the  flat  world  and  prevented  travellers  from 
ever  falling  off.*  The  fact  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  inhabited  on  all  sides 
is  a  comparatively  recent  piece  of  knowledge.  So  late  as  in  the  eighth 
century  Pope  Zachary  accused  Virgil ius,  an  Irish  mathematician  and  monk, 
of  heresy  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  antipodes.^  St.  Boniface  wrote 
to  the  Pope  against  Virgilius ;  and  Zachary  ordered  a  council  to  be  held 
to  expel  him  from  the  Church,  for  "professing,  against  God  and  his  own 
soul,  so  perverse  and  wicked  a  doctrine."  To  the  ancients  all  beyond 
the  region  they  had  traversed  was  an  unknown  land,  clothed  in  darkness, 
crowded  with  mystery  and  allurement.    Across  the  weltering  wastes  of 


*  Adventures  of  Hatim  Tki,  p.  36,  note. 

T  Wbewell,  Hist.  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  i.  book  iv.  cb.  i.  sect  7. 
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brine,  in  a  halcyon  sea,  the  Hindu  placed  the  White  Isle,  the  dwelling  of 
translated  and  immortalized  men.*  Under  the  attraction  of  a  mystic 
curiosity,  well  might  the  old,  wearied  Ulysses  say, — 

**Oome,  my  flrlends^ 
TIb  not  too  late  to  tedc  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and,  sitting  well  in  order,  smite 
Tfae  Bonnding  fturows;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  untfl  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down : 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew." 

Becius  Brutus  and  his  army,  as  Florus  relates,  reaching  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  where,  for  the  first  time,  they  saw  the  sun  setting  in  the 
blood-tinged  ocean,  turned  back  their  standards  with  horror  as  they 
beheld  "  the  huge  corpse  of  ruddy  gold  let  down  into  the  deep.*' 
The  Phoenician  traders  brought  intelligence  to  Greece  of  a  people,  the 
Cimmerians,  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of 'Hades  in  the  umbered  realms 
of  perpetual  night.  To  the  dying  Roman,  on  the  farthest  verge  of  the 
known  horizon  hovered  a  vision  of  Elysian  Fields.  And  the  American 
Indian,  sinking  in  battle  or  the  chase,  caught  glimpses  of  happier  Hunt- 
in  g-Grounds,  whose  woods  trooped  with  game,  and  where  the  arrows  of 
the  braves  never  missed,  and  there  was  no  winter.  There  was  a  pretty 
myth  received  among  some  of  the  ancient  Britons,  locating  their  para- 
dise in  a  spot  surrounded  by  tempests,  far  in  the  Western  Ocean,  and 
named  Flath-Innis,  or  Noble  Island.'  The  following  legend  is  illus- 
trative. An  old  man  sat  thoughtful  on  a  rock  beside  the  sea.  A  cloud, 
under  whose  squally  skirts  the  waters  foamed,  rushed  down ;  and  from 
its  dark  womb  issued  a  boat,  with  white  sails  bent  to  the  wind,  and  hung 
round  with  moving  oars.  Destitute  of  mariners,  itself  seemed  to  live 
and  move.  A  voice  said,  "Arise,  behold  the  boat  of  heroes:  embark, 
and  see  the  Green  Isle  of  those  who  have  passed  away !"  Seven  days 
-and  seven  nights  he  voyaged,  when  a  thousand  tongues  called  out,  "  The 
Isle!  the  Isle!''  The  black  billows  opened  before  him,  and  the  calm 
land  of  the  departed  rushed  in  light  on  his  eyes.  We  are  reminded  by 
this  of  what  Procopius  says  concerning  the  conveyal  of  the  soul  of  the 
barbarian  to  his  paradise.  At  midnight  there  is  a  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  indistinct  voices  call  him  to  come.  Mysteriously  impelled,  he  goes 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  there  finds  a  frail,  empty  wherry  awaiting  him. 
He  embarks,  and  a  spirit-crew  row  him  to  his  destination.** 

**  He  finds  with  ghosts 
ITis  boat  deep-freighted,  sinking  to  the  edge 
Of  the  dark  flood,  and  Toices  hears,  yet  sees 
No  Bubntance ;  but,  arrived  where  oooe  again 
Ills  skiff  floats  free,  hears  friends  to  friends 


•  Wilford,  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Isles,  In  Asiatfc  lUmarches,  toIb.  tUL-xI. 

•  Maci)herson,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Orqat  Britain  and  Ireland,  pi».  ISO-UA. 
>o  Prooopius,  Oothica,  lib.  It. 
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Olre  lamentablo  welcome.    The  unaeen 
Shore  faint  roBoandfl,  and  all  the  mystic  air 
Broatbei  forth  the  names  of  parent,  brotheri  wild." 

During  that  period  of  poetic  credulity  while  the  face  of  the  earth 
remained  to  a  great  extent  concealed  from  knowledge,  wherever  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  known  went  the  cherished  traditions  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  from  which  our  first  parents  were  driven  for  their  sin. 
Speculation  naturally  strove  to  settle  the  locality  of  this  lost  paradise. 
Sometimes  it  was  situated  in  the  mysterious  bosom  of  India;  sometimes 
in  the  flowery  vales  of  Georgia,  where  roses  and  spices  perfumed  the 
gales ;  sometimes  in  the  guarded  recesses  of  Mesopotamia.  Now  it  was 
the  Grand  Oasis  in  the  Arabian  desert,  flashing  on  the  wilted  pilgrim, 
over  the  blasted  and  blazing  wastes,  with  the  verdure  of  palms,  the  play 
of  waters,  the  smell  and  flavor  of  perennial  fruits.  Again  it  was  at  the 
equator,  where  the  torrid  zone  stretched  around  it  as  a  fiery  sword  waving 
every  way  so  that  no  mortal  could  enter.  In  the  **  Imago  Mundi,''  a  Latin 
treatise  on  cosmography  written  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  we  read, 
'*  Paradise  is  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  is  made  inaccessible 
by  a  wall  of  fire  surrounding  it  and  rising  unto  heaven."  At  a  later  time 
the  Canaries  were  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Elysium,  and  were  accord- 
ingly named  the  Fortunate  Isles.  Indeed,  among  the  motives  that  ani- 
mated Columbus  on  his  adventurous  voyage  no  inferior  place  must  be 
assigned  to  the  hope  of  finding  the  primeval  seat  of  Paradise.^^  The 
curious  traveller,  exploring  these  visionary  spots  one  by  one,  found  them 
lying  in  the  light  of  common  day  no  nearer  heaven  than  his  own  natal 
home;  and  at  last  all  faith  in  them  died  out  when  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe  had  been  surveyed,  no  nook  left  wherein  romance  and  super- 
stition might  any  longer  play  at  hide-and-seek. 

Continuing  our  search  after  the  local  abode  of  the  departed,  we  now 
leave  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  descend  beneath  it.  The  first  haunted 
region  we  reach  is  the  realm  of  the  Fairies,  which,  as  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  magic  lore  of  old  Germany  or  England  knows,  was  situated  just 
under  the  external  ground,  and  was  clothed  with  every  charm  poets  could 
imagine  or  the  heart  dream.  There  was  supposed  to  be  an  entrance  to 
this  enchanted  domain  at  the  Peak  Cavern  in  Derbyshire,  and  at  several 
other  places.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  collected  some  of  the  best  legends 
illustrative  of  this  belief  in  his  '*  History  of  Demonology."  Sir  Gawaine,  a 
famous  knight  of  the  Round  Table,  was  onc^  admitted  to  dine,  above 
ground,  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  with  the  King  of  the  Fairies: — 

"  The  hanqnet  o'er,  the  royal  Tay,  Intent 
To  do  all  honor  to  King  Arthnr's  knight, 
Smote  with  his  rod  the  bank  on  which  they  leant, 
An^  Tairy-land  flashed  glorious  on  the  sight; 

n  Irving,  Ltib  of  Colnmbns:  Appendix  on  the  Sitnatlon  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradlne.  By  fkr  the 
most  Talnable  book  erer  published  on  this  snttjeet  is  that  of  Schnlthess,  Das  Paradies,  das  irdisehe 
«nd  ftberirdlsche  hlstorische,  mythiscbe  nnd  mystische,  nebst  einer  kritisehen  B«Tision  der  allgemel' 
blUiacben  Oeographla. 
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Flash'd,  throagh  a-silrery,  soft,  trastlooent  mistj 

The  opal  shafts  and  domes  of  ameOiyBt; 

Flashed  founta  ia  shells  of  pearl,  wbtdi  crystal  walls 

And  phosphor  lights  of  myriad  hues  redouble. 
There,  in  the  biissfnl  subterranean  halls, 

When  morning  wakes  the  world  of  human  to-ouble 
OUde  the  gay  race;  each  sound  our  dlsoord  knows, 
Faint  heard  abore,  but  lulls  them  to  rjepose." 

To  this  empire  of  moonlit  swards  and  elfin  dances,  of  jewelled  banks, 
lapsing  streams,  and  enchanting  visions,  it  was  thought  a  few  favored 
mortals  might  now  and  then  find  their  way.  But  this  was  never  an 
earnest  general  faith.  It  was  a  poetic  superstition  that  hovered  over 
fanciful  brains,  a  legendary  dream  that  pleased  credulous  hearts ;  and, 
with  the  other  romance  of  the  early  world,  it  has  vanished  quite  away. 

The  popular  belief  of  Jews,  Greeks,  Etruscans,  Romans,  Germans,  and 
afterwards  of  Christians,  was  that  there  was  an  immense  world  of  the 
dead  deep  beneath  the  earth,  subdivided  into  several  subordinate  regions. 
The  Greenlanders  believed  in  a  separated  heaven  and  hell,  both  located 
iar  below  the  Polar  Ocean.  According  to  the  old  classic  descriptions  of 
the  under-world,  what  a  scene  of  colossal  gloom  it  is !  Its  atmosphere 
murmurs  with  a  breath  of  plaintive  sighs.  Its  population,  impalpable 
ghosts  timidly  flitting  at  every  motion,  crowd  the  sombre  landscapes 
in  numbers  surpassing  imagination.  There  Cocytus  creeps  to  the  seat 
of  doom,  his  waves  emitting  doleful  wails.  Styx,  nine  times  enfolding 
the  whole  abode,  drags  his  black  and  sluggish  length  around.  Charon, 
the  slovenly  old  ferryman,  -plies  his  noiseless  boat  to  and  fro  laden  with 
shadowy  passengers.  Far  away  in  the  centre  grim  Pluto  sits  on  his  ebony 
throne  and  surveys  the  sad  subjects  of  his  dreadful  domain.  By  his  side 
sits  his  stolen  and  shrinking  bride,  Proserpine,  her  glimmering  brows 
encircled  with  a  wreath  of  poppies.  Above  the  subterranean  monarch's 
head  a  sable  rainbow  spans  the  infernal  firmament;  and  when,  with  lifted 
hand,  he  announces  his  decrees,  the  applause  given  by  the  twilight  popu» 
lace  of  Hades  is  a  rustle  of  sighs,  a  vapor  of  tears,  and  a  shudder  of 
submission. 

The  belief  in  this  dolorous  kingdom  was  early  modified  by  the  recep- 
tion of  two  other  adjacent  realms,*— one  of  reward,  one  of  torture;  even 
as  Goethe  says,  in  allusion  to  the  current  Christian  doctrine,  "  Hell  was 
originally  but  one  apartment:  limbo  and  purgatory  were  afterwards 
added  as  wings.''  Passing  through  Hades,  and  turning  in  one  direction, 
the  spirit-traveller  would  arrive  at  Elysium  or  Abraham's  bosom  :^- 

'*  To  paradise  the  gloomy  pasrage  winds . 
Through  regions  drear  and  dismal,  and  throng  P^^ 
Emerging  soon  in  beatific  blaie 
Of  light.** 

There  the  blessed  ones  foand  respite  and  peaceful  joys  in  flowery  fields, 
pure  breezes,  social  fellowship,  and  the  similitudes  of  their  earthly  par* 
suits.    In  this  placid  clime,  lighted  by  its  own  constellations,  favored 
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aouls  roamed  or  reposed  in  a  sort  of  ineffectual  happiness.  According 
to  the  pagans,  here  were  such  heroes  as  Achilles,  such  sages  as  Socrates, 
to  remain  forever,  or  until  the  end  of  the  world.  And  here,  according  to 
the  Christians,  the  departed  patriarchs  and  saints  were  tarrying  expectant 
of  Christ's  arrival  to  ransom  them.  Dante  thus  describes  that  great 
event: — 

'Then  he,  who  well  my  corert  meaning  knew, 

Answer'd,  Herein  I  had  not  long  been  bound. 
When  an  All-puinant  One  I  law  march  throng^ 

With  rlctory's  radiant  sign  triumphal  crown'd. 
He  led  from  us  our  Father  Adam's  shade^ 

Abel  and  Noah,  whom  Ood  loved  the  most, 
LawgiTing  Moses,  him  who  best  obey'd, 

Abraam  the  patriarch,  royal  David's  ghost; 
Israel,  his  father,  and  his  sons,  and  her 

Whom  Israel  served  for,  fkithfuUy  and  long, 
Bachel,  with  more,  to  bliss  did  He  transfer: 

No  souls  were  saved  befiire  this  chosen  throng.*^ 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  Hades  was  supposed  to  be  an  opening 
that  led  down  into  Tartarus,  '*a  place  made  underneath  all  things,  so  low 
and  horrible  that  hell  is  its  heaven.''  Here  the  old  earth-giants,  the 
looming  Titans,  lay,  bound,  transfixed  with  thunderbolts,  their  moun- 
tainous shapes  half  buried  in  rocks,  encrusting  lava,  and  ashes.  Rivera 
of  fire  seam  the  darkness,  whose  borders  are  braided  with  sentinel 
furies.  On  every  hand  the  worst  criminals,  peijurers,  blasphemers, 
ingrates,  groan  beneath  the  pitiless  punishments  inflicted  on  them 
without  escape.  Any  realization  of  the  terrific  scenery  of  this  whole 
realm  would  curdle  the  blood.^*  There  were  fabled  entrances  to  the 
dread  under-world  at  Acherusia,  in  Bithynia,  at  Avernus,  in  Campania, 
where  Ulysses  evoked  the  dead  and  traversed  the  grisly  abodes,  through 
the  Sibyl's  cave  at  Cumae,  at  Hermione,  in  Argolis,  where  the  people 
thought  the  passage  below  so  near  and  easy  that  they  neglected  to  give 
the  dying  an  obolus  to  pay  ferriage  to  Charon,  at  Tsenarus,  the  southern- 
most point  of  Peloponnesus,  where  Herakles  went  down  and  dragged 
the  three-headed  dog  up  into  day,  at  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  in  Lebadea, 
and  at  several  other  places. 

Similar  conceptions  have  been  embodied  in  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
which  has  generally  prevailed  in  Christendom.  Locating  the  scene  in 
the  hollow  of  the  earth,  thus  has  it  been  described  by  Milton, — 

**  A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round 
As  one  great  ftxmaoe  flamed;  yet  from  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible, 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
Regions  of  anguish,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
Nor  hope  can  come,  but  trnture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unoonsumed;" 


M  Farsoiis*s  trans.  Dell'  Inferno,  canto  iv.  II.  <M^-68. 

w  Descriptions  of  the  sufferings  of  hell,  according  to  the  popular  notions  at  different  periods,  are 
given  in  the  work  published  at  Wefanar  in  1817,  Das  Bad  der  ewigen  HQllenqual.  In  den  Cnriosittteii 
dsr  physisch-lltflrarisch^urtlstlsch-historischen  Vorund  Mltwelt,  band  vL  st.  2. 
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wherein,  confined  by  adamantine  walls,  the  fallen  angels  and  all  the 
damned  welter  overwhelmed  with  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous 
fire.  Shapes  once  celestially  fair  and  proud,  but  now  scarred  from  battle 
and  darkened  by  sin  into  faded  forms  of  haggard  splendor,  support  their 
uneasy  steps  over  the  burning  marl.  Everywhere  shrieks  and  moans 
resound,  and  the  dusky  vault  of  pandemonium  is  lighted  by  a  blue  glare 
cast  pale  and  dreadful  from  the  tossings  of  the  flaming  lake.  This  was 
hell,  where  the  wicked  must  shrink  and  howl  forever.  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
Stromboli,  Hecla,  were  believed  to  be  vent-holes  from  this  bottomless 
and  living  pit  of  fire.  The  famous  traveller,  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
asserted  that  he  found  a  descent  into  hell  "in  a  perilous  vale"  in  the 
dominions  of  Prester  John.  Many  a  cavern  in  England  still  bears  the 
name  of  "  Hell-hole.^'  In  a  dialogue  between  a  clerk  and  a  master,  pre- 
served in  an  old  Saxon  catechism,  the  following  question  and  reply 
occur: — **  Why  is  the  sun  so  red  when  she  sets?"  "Because  she  looks 
down  upon  hell."  Antonius  Rusca,  a  learned  professor  at  Milan,  in  the 
year  1621,  published  a  huge  quarto  in  five  books,  giving  a  detailed  topo- 
graphical account  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  hell,  purgatory,  and  limbo.'^ 
There  is  a  lake  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in  which  is  an  island  containing 
a  cavern  said  to  open  down  into  hell.  This  cave  is  called  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  and  the  pretence  obtained  quite  general  credit  for  upwards 
of  five  centuries.  Crowds  of  pilgrims  visited  the  place.  Some  who  had 
the  hardihood  to  venture  in  were  severely  pinched,  beaten,  and  burned, 
by  the  priests  within,  disguised  as  devils,  and  were  aln^ost  frightened  out 
of  their  wits  by  the  diabolical  scenes  they  saw  where 

*<  Forth  from  tM  depths  of  flame  ^at  tinged  the  gloom 
I>espalring  walls  and  pierdng  shrieks  were  heard." 

Several  popes  openly  preached  in  behalf  of  this  gross  imposition;  and 
the  Church  virtually  authorized  it  by  receiving  the  large  revenues 
accruing  from  it,  until  at  last  outraged  common  sense  demanded  its 
Tepudiation  and  suppression." 

Few  persons  now,  as  they  walk  the  streets  and  fields,  are  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  thought  that,  not  far  below,  the  vivid  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  greedily  roaring  for  new  food,  heaves  its  tortured  surges  con- 
vulsed and  featured  with  souls.  Few  persons  now  shudder  at  a  volcanic 
eruption  as  a  premonishing  message  freshly  belched  from  hell.^  In  fact, 
the  old  belief  in  a  local  physical  hell  within  the  earth  has  almost  gone 
from  the  public  mind  of  to-day.  It  arose  from  pagan  myths  and  figures 
of  speech  based  on  ignorant  observation  and  arbitrary  fancy,  and  with 
the  growth  of  science  and  the  enlightenment  of  reason  it  has  veiy  ex- 
tensively fallen  and  faded  away.    No  honest  and  intelligent  inquirer 
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into  the  matter  can  find  the  slightest  valid  support  for  sach  a  notion. 
It  is  now  a  mere  tradition,  upheld  by  groundless  authority.  .  And  y^t  the 
dim  shadow  of  that  great  idea  of  a  subterranean  hell  which  once  burned 
so  fierce  and  lurid  in  the  brain  of  Christendom  still  vaguely  haunts  the 
modern  world..  The  dogma  still  lies  in  the  prevalent  creeds,  and  is 
occasionally  dragged  out  and  brandished  hy  fanatic  preachers.  The 
transmitted  literature  and  influences  of  the  past  are  so  full  of  it  that  it 
cannot  immediately  cease.  Accordingly,  while  the  common  understand- 
ing no  longer  grasps  it  as  a  definite  verity,  it  lingers  in  the  popular  fancy 
as  a  half-credible  image.  The  pain^l  attempts  made  now  and  then  by 
some  antiquated  or  fanatical  clergyman-  to  compel  attention  to  it  and 
belief  in  it  as  a  tangible  fact  of  science,  as  well  as  an  unquestionable  revela- 
tion of  Scripture,  scarcely  win  a  passing  notice,  but  provoke  a  significant 
smile.  Father  Passaglia,  an  eminent  Jesuit  theologian,  in  1856  published 
in  Italy  a  work  on  the  LiteraUty  of  H^l-Fire  and  the  Eternity  of  the 
Punishments  of  the  Damned.  He  says,  "In  this  world  fire  bums  by 
chemical  operations;  but  in  hell  it  burns  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord  I" 
The  learned  and  venerable  Faber,  a  voluminous  author  and  distinguished 
English  divine,  published  In  the  year  1851  a  large  octavo  entitled  *'The 
Many  Mansions  in  the  House  of  the  Father,''  discussing  with  elaborate 
detail  the  question  as  to  the  locality  of  the  scenes  awaiting  souls  after 
death.  His  grand  conclusion— the  unreasonableness  of  whicl\  will  be 
apparent  without  comment — ^is  as  follows:^-'*  The  saints  having  first  risen 
with  Christ  into  the  highest  regions  of  the  air,  out  of  reach  of  the  dreadful 
heat,  the  tremendous  flood  of  fire  hitherto  detained  inside  the  earth  will 
be  let  loose,  and  an  awful  conflagration  rage  till  the  whole  material  globe 
is  dissipated  into  sublimated  particles.  Then  the  world  will  be  formed 
•new,  in  three  parts.  First,  there  will  be  a  solid  central  sphere  of  fire— 
the  flaming  nucleus  of  Gehenna-*- two  thousand  miles  in  diameter^ 
Secondly,  there  shall  roll  around  this'  central  ball  on  all  sides  an  ignited 
ocean  of  liquid  fire  two  thousand  milea  in  depth,  the  peculiar  residence 
of  the'  wicked^  the  sulphurous  lake  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Thirdly,  around  this  infernal  sea  a  vast  spherical  arch  will  hang,  a 
thousand  miles  thick,  a  massive  and  unbroken  shell,  through  which 
there  are  no  spiracles,  and  whose  external  surface,  beautiful  beyond  con- 
eeption,  becomes  the  heaven  of  the  redeemed^  where  Christ  himself, 
perfect  man  as  well  as  perfect  God,  fixes  his  residence  and  establishes 
the  local  sovereignty  of  the  Universal  Archangel.''?  A  comfortable 
thought  it  must  be  for  the  saints,  as  they  roam  the  flowery  fields,  basking 
in  immortal  bliss,  to  remember  that  under  the  crust  they  tread,  a  sound- 


V  Part  It.  chap.  Ix.  p.  417.  Dr.  Camming  (The  End,  Lect  X.)  teadi«  the  doctrine  of  the* literal 
n«iirreet!on  of  the  fledi,  and  the  flubncqnent  rmidence  of  the  redeemed  on  this  globe  as  their  ■eternal 
beftTcn  nnder  the  Immediate  rale  of  Christ.  Qofto  n  ftiH  detail  of  the  historie  aodproeeBt  belief  In 
Ihie  scheme  may  be  found  In  the  recent  woric  of  Its  eomeet  adroeate,  D.  T.  Taylor,— The  Voice  of  the 
Cbareh  on  the  Comldg  of  the  Bedeemer,  «r  a  History  of  the  Itoctrine  of  the  Beign  of  Christ  on 
XarUk 
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less  sea  of  fire  is  forever  plunging  on  its  circular  course,  all  its  crimson 
wayes  packed  with  the  agonized  faces  of  the  damned  as  thick  as  drops! 
The  whole  scheme  is  without  real  foundation.  Science  laughs  at  such  a 
theory.  Its  scriptural  supports  are  either  ethnic  figments  or  rhetorical 
tropes.  Reason^,  recollecting  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  dissipates 
the  ghastly  dream  beyond  the  possibility  of  restoration  to  belief. 

Following  the  historic  locations  of  the  abode  of  departed  souU,  we 
next  ascend  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  into  the  air  and  the  lofty  realms  of  ether.  The  ancient  Cale- 
donians fixed  the  site  of  their  spirit-world  in  the  clouds.  Their  bards 
have  presented  this  conception  in  manifold  forms  and  with  the  moat 
picturesque  details.  In  tempests  the  ghosts  of  their  famous  warriors 
ride  on  the  thunderbolts,  looking  on  the  earth  with  eyes  of  fire,  and  hurl- 
ing lances  of  lightning.  They  float  over  the  summits  of  the  hills  or 
along  the  valleys  in  wreaths  of  mist,  on  vapory  steeds,  waving  their 
shadowy  arms  in  the  moonlight,  the  stars  dimly  glimmering  throu^ 
their  visionary  shapes.  The  Laplanders  also  placed  their  heaven  in  the 
upper  air,  where  the  Northern  Lights  play.  They  regarded  the  auroral 
streamers  as  the  sport  of  departed  spirits  in  £he  happy  region  to  which 
they  had  risen.  Such  ideas,  clad  in  the  familiar  imagery  furnished  by 
their  own  climes,  would  naturally  be  suggested  to  the  ignorant  &ncy, 
and  easily  commended  to  the  credulous  thoughts,  of  the  Celts  and  Finna. 
Explanation  and  refutation  are  alike  unnecessary. 

Plutarch  describes  a  theory  held  by  some  of  the  ancients  locating  hell 
in  the  air,  elysium  in  the  moon.'*  After  death  all  souls  are  compelled 
to  spend  a  period  in  the  region  between  the  earth  and  the  moon, — the 
wicked  in  severe  tortures  and  for  a  longer  time,  the  good  in  a  mild  dia- 
cipline  soon  purging  away  all  their  stains  and  fitting  them  for  the  lanar 
paradise.  After  tarrying  a  season  there,  they  were  either  bom  again  upon 
the  earth,  or  transported  to  the  divine  refdm  of  the  sun.  Macrobius, 
too,  says,  "The  Platonists  reckon  as  the  infernal  region  the  whole  space 
between  the  earth  and  the  moon."'*  He  also  adds,  "The  tropical  signs 
Cancer  and  Capricorn  are  called  the  gates  of  the  sun,  because  there  he 
meets  the  solstice  and  can  go  no  farther.  Cancer  is  the  gate  of  men, 
because  by  it  is  the  descent  to  the  lower  regions;  Capricorn  is  the  gate 
of  gods,  because  by  it  is  a  return  for  souls  to  the  rank  of  gods  in  the  seat 
of  their  proper  immortality."*  The  Manicheans  taught  that  souls  were 
borne  to  the  moon  on  leaving  their  bodies,  and  there  washed  from  their 
sins  in  water,  then  taken  to  the  sun  and  further  cleansed  in  fire.  They 
described  the  moon  and  sun  as  two  splendid  ships  prepared  for  trans- 
ferring souls  to  their  native  country, — the  world  of  perfect  light  in  the 
heights  of  the  creation." 

The  ancient  Hebrews  thought  the  sky  a  solid  firmament  overarching 

M  In  blf  EiMy  on  the  Face  In  the  Orb  of  the  Mood. 
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the  earth,  and  supporting  a  sea  of  inexhaustible  waters,  beyond  which 
God  and  his  angels  dwelt  in  monopolized  splendor.  Eliphaz  the  Teman- 
ite  says,  "  Is  not  God  in  the  height  of  heaven  ?  And  behbld  the  stars, 
bow  high  they  are ;  but  he  walketh  upon  the  arch  of  heaven  I"  And 
Job  says,  *'  He  covereth  the  face  of  his  throne,  and  spreadeth  his  clouds 
under  it.  He  hath  drawn  a  circular  bound  upon  the  waters  to  the  con- 
fines of  light  and  darkness/'  From  the  dazzling  realm  above  this  super- 
nal ocean  all  men  were  supposed,  until  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  to 
be  excluded.  But  from  ^M&t  time  the  belief  gradually  spread  in  Christen- 
dom that  a  way  was  open  for  faithful  souls  to  ascend  thither.  Ephraim 
the  Syrian,"  and  Ambrose,  located  paradise  in  the  outermost  East  on  the 
bighest  summit  of  the  earth,  stretching  into  the  serene  heights  of  the 
sky.  The  ancients  often  conceived  the  universe  to  form  one  solid  whole, 
whose  different  provmces  were  accessible  from  each  other  to  gods  and 
angels  by  means  of  bridges  and  golden  staircases.  Hence  the  innume- 
rable paradisal  legends  associated  with  the  mythic  mountains  of  antiquity, 
such  as  Elborz,  Olympus,  Meru,  and  K&f.  Among  the  strange  legends 
of  the  Middle  Age,  Gervase  of  Tilbury  preserves  the  following  one, 
illustrative  of  this  belief  in  a  sea  over  the  sky :  — *'One  Sunday  the  people 
of  an  English  village  were  coming  out  of  church, — a  dark,  gloomy  day, — 
when  they  saw  the  anchor  of  a  ship  hooked  to  one  of  the  t-onfibstones, 
the  cable,  tightly  stretched,  hanging  down  the  air.  Presently  they  saw 
a  sailor  sliding  down  the  rope  to  unfix  the  anchor.  When  he  had  just 
loosened  it  the  villagers  seized  hold  of  him ;  and,  while  in  their  hands,  he 
quickly  died,  as  though  he  had  been  drowned !"  There  is  also  a  famous 
legend  called  "St.  Brandon's  Voyage.'^  The  worthy  saint  set  sail  from 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  held  on  his  way  till  he  arrived  at  the  moon, 
which  he  found  to  be  the  location  of  hell.  Here  he  saw  Judas  Iscariot 
in  execrable  tortures,  regularly  respited,  however^  every  week  from 
Satorctay  eve  till  Sunday  eve ! 

Tha  thoughts— so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  first  impression  made 
by  the  pnenomenon  of  the  night-sky  on  the  ignorant  senses  and  imagina- 
tion— that  the  stars  are  set  in  a  firm  revolving  dome,  has  widely  prevailed ; 
and  the  thought  that  heaven  lies  beyond  that  solid  arch,  in  the  unknown 
cpaco,  is  a  popular  notion  lingering  still.  The  scriptural  image  declaring 
tbat  ihe  convulsions  of  the  last  day  will  shake  the  stars  from  their 
sockets  in  the  heavenly  floor,  '*as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs 
when  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind,"  although  so  obviously  a  figure 
of  speech,  has  been  very  generally  credited  as  the  description  of  a  literal 
^act  yet  to  occur.  And  how  many  thousands  of  pious  Christians  have 
felt»  with  the  sainted  Doddridge, 

<*  Te  ftars  are  bat  the  ihlnlng  dut 
Of  my  Dirfne  abode, — 
The  pavement  of  tboee  hearenly  conxti 
Where  I  shall  tee  my  Oodl" 
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The  universal  diffusion  in  civilized  nations  of  the  knowledge  that  the 
visible  sky  is  no  substantial  expanse,  but  only  an  illimitable  void  of  space 
hung  with  successive  worlds,  has  by  no  meaad  banished  the  belief^ 
originally  based  on  the  opposite  en-or,  in  a  physical  heaven  definitely 
located  far  overhead,  the  destination  of  all  ransomed  souls.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  common  idea  at  the  present  time.  An  English 
clergyman  once  wrote  a  book,  afterwards  translated  into  German,  to 
teach  that  the  sun  is  hell,  and  that  the  black  spots  often  noticed  on  the 
disk  of  th^t  orb  are  gatherings  of  damned  souls.*'  Isaac  Taylor,  on  the 
contrary,  contends  with  no  little  force  and  ingenuity  that  the  son  may 
be  the  heaven  of  our  planetary  system,  a  globe  of  immortal  blessedness 
and  glory.^  The  celebrated  Br.  Whiston  was  convinced  that  the  great 
comet  which  appeared  in  his  day  was  hell.  He  imagined  it  remarkably 
fitted  for  that  purpose  by  its  fiery  vapor,  and  its  alternate  plunges,  now 
into  the  frozen  extremity  of  space,  now  into  the  scorching  breath  of  the 
sun.  Tupper  fiistens  the  stigma  of  being  the  infernal  priaon-booBe  on 
the  moon, an  this  style: — 

"I  fsuow  thee  treU,  0  Moon,  thot  ctLrvn^i  ralm, 
Sad  MttolUt«,  tiioa  giant  aah  of  death. 
Blot  on  God's  ftrmament,  pale  home  of  ciime^ 
Scarr'd  priaon-hocue  of  >in,  where  damned  sools 
Feed  npon  pnnbhrnelkit;  Oh,  thonght  snblime, 
That  amid  nighfte  black  dBed««  when  evil  prowla 
Throng^  the  broad  worid,  thon,  watohing  ainnen  wfSL, 
Glaresto'er  all,  the  wakefhl  eye  of— Hell  I" 

Bailey's  conception  is  the  darker  birth  of  a  deeper  feeling  :*— 

**  There  fa  a  blind  world,  yet  tmlit  bj  God, 

Rolling  aronnd  the  extremett  edge  of  llg|it» 

Where  all  tbinga  are  dlBaetor  and  deeaj: 

That  Mack  and  outcast  orb  Is  Satan's  homa 

That  dnsky  worid  man*iB  sctenoe  connteth  not 

Upon  the  brightest  sky.    He  nerer  knows 

How  near  It  eomsa  to  him;  but,  swathed  In doodi^ 

As  thon^  In  plomed  and  palled  state,  it  steals. 

Hearse-like  and  thlef-llke,  round  the  nniverse^ 
'  Ibtvrer  rollfng^  iad  Tetnmlng-  not, — 

lushing  all  worlds-of  oiaay  an  angel  aDiil,r— 

With  its  light  hidden  In  Its  breast,  which  bnrai 

With  all  concentrate  and  snperflnent  woe.** 

In  the  average  faith  of  individuals  to-day,  heaven  and  hell. exist- ^s  sqia- 
rate  places  located  somewhere  in  the  universe;  but  the  notions  as  to  the 
precise  regions  in  which  they  lie  are  most  vague  and  inefiectnal  when 
compared  with  what  they  formerly  were. 

The  Scandinavian  kosmos  contained  nine  worlds,  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order: — Gimle,  a  golden  region  at  the  top  of  the  universe,  the  eternal 
residence  of  Allfather  and  his  chosen  ones;  next  below  that,  Muspel, 


■  BfrludBB,  On  the  Nature  and  Location  of  Hell. 
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the  realm  of  the  genii  of  fire;  Asgard,  the  abode  of  the  gods  in  the 
starry  firmament;  Vindheim,  the  home  of  the  air-spirits;  Manheim,  the 
earth,  or  middle  realm ;  Jdtunheim,  the  wcNrld  of  the  giants,  outside  the 
sea  surromiding  the  earth ;  Elfheim,  the  world  of  the  black  demons  and 
dwar&,  just  under  the  earth's  surface ;  Helheim,  the  domain  of  the  god- 
dess of  death,  deep  within  the  earth's  bosom;  and  finally,  Niflheim,  the 
lowest  kingdom  of  horror  and  pain,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  creation. 
The  Buddhist  kosmos,  in  the  simplest  form,  as  some  of  them  conceived 
it,  was  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  spheres  each  separated  from 
the  next  by  a  space,  and  successiyely  overarching  and  underarching  each 
other  with  circular  layers  of  brightness  above  and  blackness  beneath; 
each  starry  hollow  overhead  being  a  heaven  inhabited  by  gods  and 
blessed  souU,  each  lurid  hollow  underfoot  being  a  hell  filled  with 
demons  and  wicked  souls  in  penance.  The  Arabian  kosmos,  beginning 
with  the  earth,  ascended  to  a  world  of  water  above  the  firmament,  next 
to  a#orld  of  air,  then  to  a  world  of  fire,  followed  in  rising  order  by  an 
emerald  heaven  with  angels  in  the  form  of  birds,  a  heaven  of  precious 
stones  with  angels  as  eagles,  a  hyacinth  heaven  with  angels  as  vultures, 
a  silver  heaven  with  angels  as  horses,  a  golden  and  a  pearl  heaven  each 
peopled  with  angel  girls,  a  crystal  heaven  with  angel  men,  then  two 
heavens  full  of  angels,  and  finally  a  great  sea  without  bound,  each 
sphere  being  presided  over  by  a  chief  ruler,  the  names  of  all  of  whom 
were  familiar  to  the  learned  Arabs.  The  Syrian  kosmos  corresponded 
closely  to  the  foregoing.  It  soared  up  the  mounting  steps  of  earth, 
water,  air,  fire,  and  innumerable  choruses  successively  of  Angels,  Arch- 
angels, Principalities,  Powers,  Virtues,  Dominations,  Thrones,  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim,  unto  the  Expanse  whence  Lucifer  fell ;  afterwards  to  a 
boundless  Ocean ;  and  laiftly  to  a  magnificent  Crown  of  light  filling  the 
uppermost  space  of  all.^ 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  the  aspects  of  the  universe  to  the  ancients 
and  the  impressions  it  produced  in  them,  all  seemed  so  different  then,  in 
the  dimness  of  crude  observation,  from  the  present  appearance  in  the 
light  of  astronomic  science.  Anaximander  held  that  the  earth  was  of 
cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  universe  and  surrounded 
by  envelopes  of  water,  air,  and  fire,  as  by  the  coats  of  an  onion,  but  that 
the  exterior  stratum  was  broken  up  and  collected  into  masses,  and  thus 
odginated  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  are  carried  around  by  the 
three  spheres  in  which  they  are  fixed.^  Many  of  the  Oriental  nations 
believed  the  planets  to  be  animated  beings,  conscious  divinities,  freely 
marching  around  their  high  realms,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the 
creation,  smiling  their  favorites  on  to  happy  fortune,  fixing  their  baleful 
eyes  and  shedding  disastrous  eclipse  on  "  falling  nations  and  on  kingly 
lines  about  to  sink  forever.''  This  belief  was  cherished  among  the  later 
Greek  philosophers  and  Roman  priests,  and  was  vividly  held  by  such 

>  Dvpoii,  I/Origiiie  de  tou  lee  Cnltos,  Planehe  No.  21.  **  Arbt.  de  Gad.  U.  18. 
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men  as  Philo,  Origen,  and  even  Kepler.  It  is  here  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  birth  of  astrology,  that  solemn  lore,  linking  the  petty  fates  of 
men  with  the  starry  coxvjunctions,  which  once  sank  so  deeply  into  the 
mind  of  the  world,  but  is  now  wellnigh  forgotten: — 

*<No  more  of  that,  ye  planetary  lights  I 
Your  aspects,  diguitlea,  ascendandes, 
Toar  partile  quartiles,  and  your  plastic  trlnei^ 
And  idl  yoar  heavenly  honees  and  effects, 
Shall  meet  no  mora  devont  exponndws  here. 

The  Joy  of  Jupiter, 
The  exaltation  of  the  Dragon's  head. 
The  sun's  triplicity  and  glorious 
Bay-house  on  high,  the  moon's  dim  detriment 
And  all  the  starry  inclusions  of  all  signs, 
Bhnll  rise,  and  rule,  and  pass,  and  no  one  know 
That  there  are  splrit-rulors  of  all  worlds, 
Which  ftratemize  with  earth,  and.  though  unknown, 
Hold  In  the  shining  Toioes  of  the  stars 
Communion  on  hi^  and  everywhere."  % 

The  belief  that  the  stars  were  living  beinga,  combining  with  the  &ncy 
of  an  unscientific  time,  gave  rise  to  the  stellar  apotheosis  of  heroes  and 
legendary  names,  and  was  the  source  of  those  numerous  asterisms,  out- 
lined groups  of  stars,  which  still  bedeck  the  skies  and  form  the  land- 
marks of  celestial  topography.  ItVas  these  and  kindred  influences 
that  wrought  together 

*'To  make  the  Armament  bristle  with  shapes 
Of  Intermittent  motion,  aspect  vague. 
And  mystic  bearings,  which  o'ercreep  the  earth. 
Keeping  slow  time  with  horrors  in  the  blood  ;**— 

the  Gorgon's  petrific  Head,  the  Bjear's  frightful  form,  Berenice's  streaming 
Hair,  the  curdling  length  of  Ophiuchus,  and  the  Hydra's  horrid  shape. 
The  poetic  eye  of  old  religion  saw  gods  in  the  planets  walking  their 
serene  blue  paths, — 

"Osiris,  Bel,  Odin,  Mithras,  Brahm,  Zens, 
Who  gave  their  names  to  stars  which  still  roam  loimd 
The  skies,  all  worshipleM,  even  from  climes 
Where  their  own  altars  once  tc^p^d  every  htU." 

By  selected  constellations  the  choicest  legends  of  the  antique  world  aro 
preserved  in  silent  enactment.  On  the  heavenly  sea  the  Argonauts 
keep  nightly  sail  towards  the  Golden  Fleece.  There  Herakles  gripes  the 
hydra's  heads  and  sways  his  irresistible  club ;  Arion  with  his  harp  rides 
the  docile  Dolphin ;  the  Centaur's  right  hand  clutches  the  Wolf;  the 
Hare  flees  from  the  raging  eye  and  inaudible  bark  of  the  Dog;  and 
space  crawls  with  the  horrors  of  the  Scorpion. 

In  consequence  of  the  earth's  revolution  in  its  orbit,  the  sun  appears 
at  different  seasons  to  rise  in  connection  with  different  groups  of  stars. 
It  seems  as  if  the  sun  made  an  annual  journey  around  the  ecliptic 
This  circuit  was  divided  into  twelve  parts  corresponding  to  the  months, 
and  each  marked  by  a  distinct  constellation.    There  was  a  singular 
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agreement  in  regard  to  these  solar  houses,  residences  of  the  gods,  or 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth,— the  Per- 
sians, Chaldeans,  Hebrews,  Syrians,  Hindus,  Chinese,  Arabians,  Japanese, 
l^amese,  Goths,  Javanese,  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and  Scandinavians.** 
Among  the  various  explanations  of  the  origin  of  these  artificial  signs, 
we  will  notice  only  the  one  attributed  by  Volney  to  the  Egyptians.  The 
constellations  in  which  the  sun  successively  appeared  from  month  to 
month  were  named  thus: — at  the  time  of  tlie  overflow  of  the  Nile,  the 
stars  of  inundation,  (Aquarius;)  at  the  time  of  ploughing,  stars  of  (he  ox, 
(Taurus;)  when  lions,  driven  forth  by  thirst,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  stars  of  the  lion,  (Leo ;)  at  the  time  of  reaping,  stars  of  the  sheaf  (Virgo ;) 
stars  of  the  lamb  and  two  kids,  (Aries,)  when  these  animals  were  born ;  stars 
of  the  crab,  (Cancer,)  when  the  sun,  touching  the  tropic,  returned  back- 
wards; stars  of  the  wild  goaty  (Capricorn,)  when  the  sun  reached  the  highest 
point  in  his  yearly  track;  stars  of  the  bahnee,  (Libra,)  when  days  and 
nights  were  in  equilibrium;  stars  of  the  scorpion,  (Scorpio,)  when  periodical 
simooms  burned  like  the  venom  of  a  scorpion ;  and  so  on  of  the  rest." 

The  progress  of  astronomical  science — ^from  the  wild  time  when  men 
thought  the  stars  were  mere  spangles  stuck  in  a  solid  expanse  not  far  off, 
to  the  vigorous  age  when  Ptolemy's  mathematics  spanned  the  scope  of 
the  sky ;  from  the  first  reverent  observations  of  the  Chaldean  shepherds 
watching  the  constellations  as  gods,  to  the  nuignificent  reasonings  of 
Copernicus  dashing  down  the  innumerable  crystalline  spheres,  '*  cycle  on 
epicycle,  orb  on  orb,"  with  which  crude  theorizers  had  crowded  the 
stellar  spaces;  from  the  uncurbed  poetry  of  Hyginus  writing  the  floor 
of  heaven  over  with  romantic  myths  in  planetary  words,  to  the  more 
wondrous  truth  of  Le  Verrier  measuring  the  steps  from  nimble  Mercury 
flitting  moth-like  in  the  beard  of  the  sun  to  dull  Neptune  sagging  in  his 
cold  course  twenty-six  hundred  million  miles  away ;  from  the  half-inch  orb 
of  Hipparchus's  naked  eye,  to  the  six-feet  speculum  of  Rosse's  awful  tube; 
from  the  primeval  belief  in  one  world  studded  around  with  skyey  torch- 
lights, to  the  modem  conviction  of  octillions  of  inhabited  worlds  all 
governed  by  one  law — constitutes  the  most  astonishing  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.  Every  step  of  this  incredible  progress  has 
had  its  effect  in  modifying  the  conceptions  of  man's  position  and  im- 
portance in  nature  and  of  the  connection  of  his  future  fate  with  locali- 
ties. Of  old,  the  entire  creation  was  thought  to  lie  pretty  much  within 
the  comprehension  of  man's  unaided  senses,  and  man  himself  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  chief — ^if  not  the  sole— object  of  Divine  providence.  The 
deities  often  came  down  in  incarnations  and  mingled  with  their  &vorites 
and  rescued  the  earth  from  evils.  Every  'thing  was  anthropomorphized. 
Man's  relative  magnitude  and  power  were  believed  to  be  such  that  he 
fancied  during  an  eclipse  that,  by  screams,  the  crashing  of  gongs,  and 


*f  Plgott,  ScandiDaTlan  Mythology,  chap.  L  p.  31. 

*  Volney,  BaiiM,  chap.  xxlL  net  3.    Maurice^  nist.  Hlndoetan,  vol.  L  pp.  146-147. 
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magic  rites,  he  could  scare  away  the  mosisters  who  were  swallowing  the 
sun  or  the  moon.  Meteors  shooting  through  the  evening  air  the  Arabs 
h^lieved  were  fallen  angels  trying  to  get  back  into  heaven  but  hurled 
from  the  crystal  battlements  by  the  flaming  lances,  of  the  guardiaQ 
watchers.    Then  the  gazer  saw 

**  The  top  of  heaven  fell  of  fiery  diapMi 
Of  bamlng  creiteta.*' 

Now  the  student  contemplates  an  abyss  swarming  vriHk  orbs  each  out- 
weighing millions  of  our  earth.  Then  they  read  their  nativities  in  the 
planets  and  felt  how  great  must  be  the  state  overwatched  by  suoh  re- 
splendent servitors.    Now 

"They  seek  oommnnloD  with  the  itan  that  thej  mtj  knov 
How  petty  is  this  ball  on  which  they  oome  and  go." 

Then  the  hugest  view  of  the  extent  of  the  universal  sphere  was  that  an 
iron  mass  would  require  nine  days  and  nights  to  plunge  firom  its  Olympian 
height  to  its  Tartarean  depth.  Now  we  are  told  by  the  masters  of  science 
that  there  are  stars  so  distant  that  it  would  take  their  light,  travelling  at 
a  rate  of  nearly  twelve  million  miles  a  minute,  thirty  million  years  to  reach 
us.  The  telescope  has  multiplied  the  size  of  the  creation  by  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  the  grandest  conception  of  the  stellar  universe  possible  to 
the  most  capacious  human  mind  probably  bears  no  larger  proportion  to 
the  fact  than  an  orrery  does  to  the  solar  system.  Our  earth  is  a  hundred 
million  miles  from  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  so  monstrous  that  a  hundred 
such  orbs  strung  in  a  straight  line  would  occupy  the  whole  distanoe.  The 
sun,  with  all  his  attendant  planets  and  moons>  is  sweeping  around  his 
own  centre— supposed  by  some  to  be  Alcyone — at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
thousand  miles  a.day ;  and  it  will  take  him  eighteen  million  years  to  oom- 
plete  one  revolution.  Our  firmamental  cluster  contains,  it  has  been  calcot- 
lated,  in  round  numbers  about  twenty  million  stars.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  such  nebulee  visible,  some  of  them  capable  of  packing  away 
in  their  awful  bosoms  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  galaxies.  Measure 
off  the  abysmal  space  into  seven  hundred  thousand  stages  each  a  hundred 
million  miles  wide,  and  you  reach  the  nearest  fixed  stars, — for  instance^ 
the  constellation  of  the  Lyre.  Multiply  that  inconceivable  distance  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  still  you  will  discern  enormous  sand-banks 
of  stars  obscurely  glittering  on  the  farthest  verge  of  telescopic  visicA. 
And  even  all  this  is  but  a  little  comer  of  the  whole. 

Coleridge  once  said,  "To  some  infinitely  superior  Being,  the  whole  uni- 
verse may  be  as  one  plain, — ^the  distance  between  planet  and  planet  being 
only  as  the  pores  in  a  grain  of  sand,  and  the  spaces  between  system  and 
system  no  greater  than  the  intervals  between  one  grain  and  the  grain 
aciyacent."  One  of  the  vastest  thoughts  yet  conceived  by  any  mor- 
tal mind  is  that  of  turning  the  universe  from  a  mechanical  to  a  chemical 
problem,  as  illustrated  by  Prof.  Levering.*    Assuming  the  acknowledged 

•  GHnbridge  MiMeUuy,  1842. 
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truths  in  physics,  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  never  actually 
touch  each  other,  and  that  water  in  evaporating  expands  into  eighteen 
hundred  times  its  previous  volume,  he  demonstrates  that  the  porosity 
of  our  solar  system  is  no  greater  than  that  of  steam.  "The  porosity  of 
granite  or  gold  may  he  equal  to  that  of  steam,  the  greater  density  being 
a  stronger  energy  in  the  central  forces*"  And  the  conclusion  is  scientific* 
ally  reached  that  **  the  vast  interval  between  the  sun  and  Herschel  is 
an  enormous  pore,  while  the  invisible  distance  that  separates  the  most 
closely-nestled  atoms  is  a  planetary  space,^-^^  stupendous  gulf  when  com- 
pared with  the  little  sphered  between  which  it  flows/'  Thus  we  may 
think  of  the  entire  universe  as  a  living  organism,  like  a  ripening  orange, 
its  component  atoms  worlds,  the  sidereal  movements  its  vital  circulation. 
Surely,  when  a  man  looks  up  from  his  fiimiliar  fields  and  household 
roof  to  such  incommensurable  objects  as  scientific  imagination  reveals  in 
the  sparkling  sword-handle  of  Perseus  and  the  hazy  girdle  of  Andromeda, 
overpowering  humility  will  fill  his  breast,  an  unutterable  solemnity  will 
**  fall  on  him  as  from  the  very  presence-chamber  of  the  Highest."  And 
will  he  not,  when  he  contemplates  the  dust-like  shoals  of  stars,  the 
shining  films  of  firmaments,  that  retreat  and  hover  through  all  the 
boundless  heights^ — the  Nubecula  nebula,  looking  like  a  bunch  of  ribbons 
disposed  in  a  true-love's  knot, — ^that  most  awfiil  nebula  whirled  into  the 
shape  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  Dumb-Bell, — ^the  Crab  nebula,  hanging 
oyer  the  infinitely  remote  space,  a  sprawling  terror,  every  point  holding 
millions  of  worlds, — ^thinking  of  these  all-transcendent  wonders,  and  then 
remembering  his  own  inexpressible  littleness,  how  that  the  visible  exist* 
ence  of  his  whole  race  does  not  occupy  a  single  tick  of  the  great  Sidereal 
dock,  will  he  not  sink  under  helpless  misgivings,  will  he  not  utterly 
despair  of  immortal  notice  and  support  from  the  King  of  all  thb?  In 
a  word,  how  does  the  solemn  greatness  of  man,  the  supposed  eternal 
destiny  of  man,  stand  aflEected  by  the  modem  knowledge  of  the  vastness 
of  creation?  Regarding  the  immensities  receding  over  him  in  unfathom- 
able abysses  bursting  with  dust-heaps  of  suns,  must  not  man  be  dwarfed 
into  unmitigated  contempt,  his  life  and  character  rendered  absolutely 
insignificant,  the  utmost  span  of  his  fortunes  seeming  but  as  the  hum 
and  glitter  of  an  ephemeron  in  a  moment's  sunshine?  Doubtless  many 
a  one  has  at  times  felt  the  stupendous  truths  of  astronomy  thus  palsying 
him  with  a  crushing  sense  of  his  own  nothingness  and  burying  him  in 
fatalistic  despair.  Standing  at  night,  alone,  beneath  the  august  dome 
studded  from  of  old  with  its'  ever^bkudng  lights,  he  gazes  up  and  sees  the 
innumerable  armies  of  heaven  marshalled  forth  above  him  in  the  order 
and  silence  of  their  primeval  pomp.  Peacefully  and  forever  they  shine 
there.  In  nebula  separated  from  nebula  by  trillions  of  leagues,  plane 
beyond  plane,  they  stretch  and  glitter  to  the  feet  of  God.  Falling  on 
his  knees,  he  clasps  his  hands  in  speechless  adoration,  but  feels,  with  an 
intolerable  ache  of  the  heart,  that  in  this  infinitude  such  an  one  as  he 
con  be  of  no  consequence  whatever.    He  waits  passively  for  the  resistless 
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round  of  fate  to  bear  him  away, — ah,  whither?  ''Conscious  that  he 
dwells  but  as  an  atom  of  dust  on  the  outskirts  of  a  galaxy  of  inconceir- 
able  glory''  moving  through  eternity  in  the  arms  of  law,  he  becomes,  in 
his  own  estimation,  an  insensible  dot  lost  in  the  uncontainable  wilder- 
ness of  firmamental  systems.  But  this  conclusion  of  despair  is  a  mistake 
as  sophistical  as  it  is  ix\jurious,  as  baseless  in  reality  as  it  is  natural  in 
seeming.  Its  antidote  and  corrective  are  found  in  a  more  penetrative 
thought  and  juster  understanding  of  the  sulject,  which  will  preserve 
t  the  greatness  and  the  immortal  destiny  of  man  unharmed  despite  the 
frowning  vastitudes  of  creation.  This  will  appear  from  fairly  weighing 
the  following  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  immensity  of  the  material  universe  is  an  ele- 
ment erUireli/  foreign  to  the  problem  of  human  fate.  When  seeking  to 
solve  the  question  of  human  destiny,  we  are  to  study  the  facts  and  proi)he- 
cies  of  human  nature,  and  to  conclude  accordingly.  It  is  a  perversioa 
of  reason  to  bring  from  far  an  induction  of  nebular  magnitudes  to  crush 
with  their  brute  weight  the  plain  indications  of  the  spirit  of  humanity. 
What  though  the  number  of  telescopic  worlds  were  raised  to  the  ten- 
thousandth  power,  and  each  orb  were  as  large  as  all  of  them  combined 
would  now  be  ?  what  difference  would  that  make  in  the  facts  of  human 
nature  and  destiny?  It  is  from  the  experience  going  on  in  man's  breast, 
and  not  from  the  firmaments  rolling  above  his  head,  that  his  importance 
and  his  final  cause  are  to  be  inferred.  The  human  mind,  heart,  and 
conscience,  thought,  love,  faith,  and  piety,  remain  the  same  in  their 
intrinsic  rank  and  capacities  whether  the  universe  be  as  small  as  it 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  Abraham  or  as  large  as  it  seems  in  the  cosmicsl 
theory  of  Humboldt.  Thus  the  spiritual  position  of  man  really  remains 
precisely  what  it  was  before  the  telescope  smote  the  veils  of  distance  and 
bared  the  outer  courts  of  being. 

Secondly,  if  we  do  bring  in  the  irrelevant  realms  of  science  to  the 
examination  of  our  princely  pretensions,  it  is  but  fair  to  look  in  both 
directions.  And  then  what  we  lose  above  we  gain  below.  The  revela- 
tions of  the  microscope  balance  those  of  the  telescope.  The  animalcula 
magnify  man  as  much  as  the  nebulee  belittle  him.  We  cannot  help 
believing  that  He  who  frames  and  provides  for  those  infinitesimal  ani- 
mals quadrillions  of  whom  might  inhabit  a  drop  of  water  or  a  leaf  and 
have  ample  room  and  verge  enough,  and  whose  vital  and  muscular 
organization  is  as  complicated  and  perfect  as  that  of  an  elephant,  will 
much  more  take  care  of  man,  no  matter  how  numerous  the  constellations 
are.  Let  us  see  how  far  scientific  vision  can  look  beneath  ourselves  as 
the  question  is  answered  by  a  few  well-known  facts.  In  each  drop  of 
human  blood  there  are  three  million  vitalized  corpuscular  disks. 
Considering  all  the  drops  made  up  in  this  way,  man  is  a  kosmos,  bis  veins 
galaxies  through  whose  circuits  these  red  clustering  planets  perform  their 
revolutions.  How  small  the  exhaling  atoms  of  a  grain  of  musk  must  be, 
since  it  will  perfume  every  breath  of  air  blowing  through  a  hall  for  a 
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quarter  of  a  century,  and  then  not  be  perceptibly  diminished  An 
ounce  of  gold  may  be  reduced  into  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  billion 
parts,  each  microscopically  visible."^  There  is  a  deposit  of  slate  in 
Bohemia  covering  forty  square  miles  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet,  each 
cubic  inch  of  which  Ehrenberg  found  by  microscopic  measurement  to 
contain  forty-one  thousand  million  infusorial  animals.  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter says,  "A  cubic  inch  of  the  Bilin  polieschiefer  slate  contains  above 
one  billion  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  millions  of  distinct  indi- 
yiduals  of  Galionella  ferruginea.''*^  It  is  a  fact  that  the  size  of  one  of 
these  insects  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of  a  man  is  virtually  as  small  as 
that  of  a  man  compared  with  the  whole  scheme  of  modern  astronomy. 
Thus,  if  the  problem  of  our  immortal  consequence  is  prejudicially  vitiated 
by  contemplating  the  immense  extremity  of  vision,  it  is  rectified  by  gazing 
on  the  opposite  extremity.  If  man  justly  scrutinized,  without  compari- 
Bons,  is  fitted  for  and  worthy  of  eternity,  no  foreign  facts,  however'mag- 
nificent  or  minute,  should  alter  our  judgment  from  the  premises. 

Thirdly,  is  it  not  evident  that  man's  greatness  keeps  even  pace  along 
the  scale  of  magnitude  with  the  widening  creation,  since  it  is  his  mind 
that  sees  and  comprehends  how  wondrous  the  dimensions  of  the  uni- 
verse are?  The  number  of  stars  and  the  limits  of  space  are  not  more 
astounding  than  it  is  that  he  should  be  capable  of  knowing  such  things, 
enumerating  and  staking  them  ofiT.  When  man  has  measured  the  dis- 
tance and  weighed  the  bulk  of  Sirius,  it  is  more  appropriate  to  kneel  in 
amazement  before  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  his  genius,  the  irrepressible 
soaring  of  l^is  soul,  than  to  sink  in  despair  under  the  -swinging  of  those 
lumps  of  dirt  in  their  unapproachable  spheres  because  they  are  so  gigan- 
tic !  The  appearance  of  the  creation  to  man  is  not  vaster  than  his  per- 
ception of  it.  They  are  exactly  correlated  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
statement.  As  the  astronomic  world  expands,  the  astronomer's  mind 
dilates  and  must  be  as  large  as  it  in  order  to  contain  it  in  thought. 
What  we  lose  in  relative  importance  from  the  enlargement  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  universe  we  gain  from  the  new  revelation  of  our  capacities 
that  is  made  through  these  transcendent  achievements  of  our  science. 
That  we  are  favorites  of  the  Creator  and  destined  for  immortal  glories  is 
therefore  logically  and  morally  just  as  credible  after  looking  through 
HerscheVs  forty-feet  reflector  and  reading  La  Place's  M^canique  Celeste 
as  it  would  be  were  this  planet,  suspended  in  a  hollow  dome,  the  entirety 
of  material  being. 

Furthermore,  we  can  reason  only  from  the  data  we  have ;  and,  doing 
that,  we  should  conclude,  from  the  intrinsic  and  incomparable  superiority 
of  spirit  to  matter,  that  man  and  his  kindred  scattered  in  families  over 
all  the  orbs  of  space  were  the  especial  objects  of  the  infinite  Author's 
care.    They  are  fitted  by  their  filial  attributes  to  commune  with  Him  in 

*>  Lardner,  Iland-Book  of  Natural  PhUosophy,  book  i.  chap.  t. 
n  More  Worlds  than  One,  ch.  tUL  note  S. 
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praise  and  love.  They  know  the  prodigious  and  marveUous  works  of 
mechanical  nature;  mechanical  nature  knows  nothing.  Man  can  return 
his  Maker's  blessing  in  Yoluntary  obedience  and  thanks;  matter  is  inani- 
mate clay  for  the  Potter's  moulding.  Turning  from  the  gleaming  wilder- 
nesses of  star-land  to  the  intellect  and  heart,  appreciating  the  infinite 
problems  and  hopes  with  which  they  deal  and  aspire,  we  feel  the  truth 
expressed  by  Wordsworth  in  his  tremendous  lines:— 

**I  mast,  aloft  asoending,  breathe  in  trorlds 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heaTena  la  hoi  a  TelL 
Not  chaoa,  darkest  pit  of  Srebua, 
Nor  aoght  of  blinder  vacancy,  acoop'd  oat 
By  help  of  dreama,  can  breed  ■neh  fear  and  vw 
Ab  fidl  upon  oe  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  minds,  into  tbe  mind  of  man." 

Is  notion  e  noble  thought  of  truth,  one  holy  emotion  of  loye,  one  divine 
impulse  of  devotion,  better  than  a  whole  planet  of  mud,  a  whole  solar 
system  of  gas  and  dust?  Who  would  not  rather  be  the  soul  that  gauges 
the  deeps,  groups  the  laws,  foretells  the  movements,  of  the  universe, 
writing  down  in  a  brief  mathematical  formula  a  complete  horoscope  of 
the  heavens  as  they  will  appear  on  any  given  night  thousands  of  years 
hence,  than  to  be  all  that  array  of  swooping  systems?  To  think  the 
world  is  to  be  superior  to  the  world.  That  which  appreciates  is  akin  to 
that  which  makes ;  and  so  we  are  the  Creator's  children,  and  these  crowd- 
ing nebulfiB,  packed  with  orbs  as  thick  as  the  ocean-beach  with  aanda,  are 
the  many  mansions  of  the  House  fitted  up  for  His  abode  and  ours.  An 
only  prince  woufd  be  of  more  consideration  than  a  palace,  although 
its  foundation  pressed  the  shoulders  of  Serpentarius,  its  turret  touched 
the  brow  of  Orion,  and  its  wings  reached  from  the  Great  Bear  to  the 
Phoenix.  So  a  mind  is  of  more  importance  than  the  material  creation, 
and  the  moral  condition  of  a  man  is  of  greater  moment  than,  the  aspect 
of  stellar  firmaments. 

Another  illustration  of  the  truth  we  are  considering  is  to  be  drawn 
^m  the  idealist  theory,  to  which  so  many  of  the  ablest  thinkers  of  the 
world  have  given  their  devoted  adhesion,  that  matter  is  merely  phe- 
nomenal, no  substantial  entity,  but  a  transient  show  preserved  in  appear- 
ance for  some  ulterior  cause,  and  finally,  at  the  withdrawal  or  suspension 
of  God's  volition,  to  return  into  annihilating  invisibility  as  swiftly  as  a 
fiash  of  lightning.  The  solid-seeming  firmaments  are  but  an  exertion  of 
Divine  force  projected  into  vision  to  serve  for  a  season  as  a  theatre  for 
the  training  of  spirits.  When  that  process  is  complete,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  the  phantasmal  exhibition  of  matter  will  disappear,  leaving 
only  the  ideal  realm  of  indestructible  things,  souls  with  their  inward 
treasures  remaining  in  their  native  sphere  of  the  infinite,  while  the 
outward  universe 

*'Doth  vanish  like  n  ghost  befcre  the  son.** 

The  same  practical  result  may  also  be  feached  by  a  different  path, — 
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may  be  attained  bj  the  road  of  physics  as  well  as  by  that  of  tran- 
scendental metaphysics.  ,For  Newton  has  given  in  his  Principia  a 
geometrical  demonstration  of  the  infinite  eompressibilUy  of  matter.  All  the 
worlds,  therefore,  that  duster  in  yon'  swelling  vault  can  be  condensed 
into  a  single  globe  of  the  size  of  a  walnut;  and  then,  on  that  petty  lump 
of  apparent  substance,  the  eniranchised  soul  might  trample  in  an  exulta* 
tion  of  magnanimous  scorn  upon  the  whole  universe  of  earths,  and  soar 
through  its  own  unlimited  dominion,  Monarch  of  Immortality,  the 
snatched  glory  of  shrunken  firmaments  flashing  from  its  deathless 
wings. 

Finally,  a  proi>er  comprehension  of  the  idea  of  God  will  neutralize  the 
skepticism  and  despondency  sometimes  stealthily  nourished  or  crushingly 
impressed  by  contemplations  of  the  immensity  of  nature.  If  one,  from 
regarding  the  cold  and' relentless  mechanism  of  the  surrounding  system, 
tremble  for  fear  of  there  being  no  kind  Overruler,  let  him  gaze  on  the 
warm  beauty  that  flushes  the  countenance  of  day,  the  mystic  meditative* 
ness  that  hangs  on  the  pensive  and  starry  brow  of  night,  let  him  follow 
the  commanding  instincts  of  his  own  heart,  and  he  will  And  himself 
clinging  in  irresistible  faith  and  filial  love  to  the  thought  of  an  infinite 
•Father.  If  still  the  atheistic  sentiment  obtrudes  upon'  him  and  oppresses 
him,  let  him  observe  how  every  spot  of  immensity  whereon  the  eye  of 
science  has  fallen  is  crowded  with  unnumbered  amazing  examples  of 
design,  love,  beneficenee,  and  he  will  perceive  that  the  irrefragable  lines 
of  argument  drawn  through  the  boundless  spaces  of  creation  light  up 
the  stupendous  contour  of  (rod  and  show  the  expression  of  his  features 
to  be  love.  It  seems  as  though  any  man  acquainted  with  the  truths  and 
magnitudes  of  astronomy,  who,  after  seeing  the  star^trewn  abysses, 
would  look  in  his  mirror  and  ask  if  the  image  reflected  there  is  that  of 
the  greatest  being  in  the  univeise^  would  need  nothing  further  to  con- 
vince him  that  a  God,  the  Creator,  Preserver^  Sovereign,  lives.  And 
then,  if,  mistakenly  judging  from  his  own  limitations,  he  thinks  that  the 
particular  care  of  all  the  accumulated  galaxies  fof  worlds,  every  world 
perhaps  teeming  with  countless  millions  of  conscious  creatures,  would 
transcend  the  possibilities  even  of  God,  a  moment's  reflection  will  dis- 
solve that  sophistry  in  the  truth  that  God  is  infinite,  and  that  to  his 
infinite  attributes  globule  and  globe  are  alike,^'the  oversight  of  the  whole 
and  of  each  part  a  matter  of  instantaneous  and  equal  ease.  Still  further : 
if  this  abstract  truth  be  insufficient  to  support  faith  and  bestow  peace, 
what  will  he  say  to  the  visible  fact  that  aU  the  rapes  of  beings,  and  all 
the  clusters  of  worlds,  from  the  motes  in  a  sunbeam*  to  the  orbs,  of  the 
remotest  firmament,  are  now  taken  care  of  by  Divine  Providence?  €k>d 
now  keeps  them  all  in  being  and  order,  unoonfuaed  by  their  n^ultlplicity, 
unoppressed  by  their  magnitude,  and  not  for  an  instant  forgetting  or 
neglecting  either  the  mightiest  or  the  least  Morbidly  suspiciotis,  per- 
versely incredulous,  must  be  the  mind  that  denies,  since  it  h  so  now  in 
this  state,  that  it  may  be  so  as  well  tn  the  other  state  and  forever !    Grasp- 
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ing  the  conception  of  one  God,  who  creates,  rules,  and  loves  all,  man  may 
unpresumptuously  feel  himself  to  be  a  child  of  the  Infinite  and  a  safe 
heir  of  immortality.  Looking  within  and  without,  and  soaring  in  £uicy 
amidst  the  blue  and  starry  altitudes  interspersed  with  blazing  suns  and 
nebulous  oceans,  he  may  cry,  from  a  sober  estimate  of  all  the  experimental 
and  phenomenal  facts  within  his  reach,— 

**  Ertn  here  I  feel, 
Among  these  mighty  things,  that  as  I  am  « 

I  am  akin  to  Ood;  that  I  am  part 
Of  the  use  nnirersal,  and  can  grasp 
Some  portion  of  that  reason  in  the  which 
The  whole  is  ruled  and  founded ;  that  I  have 
A  spirit  nobler  in  its  cause  and  end, 
LoTeUer  in  order,  greater  in  its  powers, 
Than  all  these  bright  and  swift  immensities.'' 

Perhaps  the  force  of  these  arguments  may  be  better  condensed  and 
expressed  by  help  of  an  individual  illustration.  While  the  pen  is  forming 
these  words,  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Kane  saddens  the 
world.  Alas  that  the  gallant  heart  no  longer  beats,  the  story  of  whose 
noble  generosity  and  indomitable  prowess  has  just  thrilled  the  dull 
nations  of  men  of  meaner  mould !  Who— even  though  standing  before 
a  telescope  under  the  full  architecture  of  the  heavens— can  believe  that 
that  maiden  soul  of  heroism  and  devotion  is  now  but  an  extinguished 
spark, — that  the  love,  honor,  intelligence,  self-sacrificing  consecration 
which  enswathed  him  as  with  a  saintly  halo  have  all  gone  out?  Turn* 
ing  from  that  pale  form,  stretched  on  the  couch  of  death  in  fotal  Cuba, 
through  the  receding  gulfs  of  space  where  incomputable  systems  of 
worlds  are  wheeling  on  their  eternal  courses,  and  then  looking  back 
again  from  the  noiseless  glitter  and  awful  bulk  of  the  creation,  do  yoa 
despair  of  the  immortal  consequence  of  the  poor  sufferer  whose  fleshly 
moorings  to  existence  are  successively  loosening  at  every  gasp?  Ah, 
remember  that  Matter  and  the  Soul  are  not  alone  I  Far  above  that  clav- 
boimd,  struggling  soul,  and  far  above  those  measureless,  firmamentai 
masses,  is  God,  the  Maker  of  them  both,  and  the  Lover  of  his  child. 
Glancing  in  His  omniscience  down  upon  that  human  death-couch,  around 
which  affectionate  prayers  are  floating  from  every  part  of  the  earth,  and 
from  whose  pallid  occupant  confiding  sighs  are  rising  to  His  ear.  He  sees 
the  unutterable  mysteries  of  yearning  thought,  emotion,  and  power, 
which  are  the  hidden  being  of  man,  and  which  so  ally  the  filial  spirit  to 
the  parent  Divinity.  As  beneath  His  gase  the  faithful  soul  of  Elisha 
Kane — slowly  extricating  itself  from  its  overwrought  tabernacle,  and 
also  extricating  itself  from  the  holy  network  of  heart-strings  which  sixty 
millions  of  men  speaking  one  speech  have  flung  around  him,  if  haply  so 
they  might  retain  him  to  earth  to  take  their  love  and  waiting  honors-* 
rises  into  the  invisible,  seeking  to  return,  bearing  its  virgin  purity  with 
it,  to  the  bosom  of  God,  will  He  overlook  it,  or  carelessly  spurn  it  into 
night,  because  the  banks  of  stars  are  piled  up  so  thick  and  high  that 
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they  absorb  His  regards  ?  My  soul,  come  not  thou  into  the  counsels  of 
them  that  think  so  I  It  should  not  be  believed  though  astronomy  were 
a  thousand  times  astronomy.  But  it  shall  rather  be  thought  that,  ere 
now,  the  brave  American  has  discovered  the  Mariner  whom  he  sought, 
though  sailing  on  far  other  seas,  where  there  is  no  destroying  winter 
and  no  need  of  rescue. 

In  association  with  the  measureless  spaces  and  countless  worlds  brought 
to  light  by  astronomic  science  naturally  arises  the  question  whether  the 
other  worlds  are,  like  our  earth,  peopled  with  responsible  intelligences. 
In  ancient  times  the  stars  were  not  generally  thought  to  be  worlds,  but 
to  be  persons, — genii  or  gods.  At  the  dawn  of  creation  "  the  morning 
stars  sang  together ;"  that  is,  "  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."  The 
stars  were  the  living  army  of  "Jehovah  of  hosts."  At  the  time  when 
the  theological  dogmas  now  prevalent  were  first  conceived,  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  universe  were  supposed  to  centre  on  this  globe.  The 
fortunes  of  man  wellnigh  absorbed,  it  was  imagined,  the  interest  of  angels 
and  of  God.  The  whole  creation  was  esteemed  a  temporary  theatre  for 
the  enactment  of  the  sublime  drama  of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  man. 
The  entire  heavens  with  all  their  host  were  thought  to  revolve  in  satellite 
dependence  around  this  stationary  and  regal  planet.  For  God  to  hold 
long,  anxious,  repeated  councils  to  devise  means  to  save  us,  was  not 
deemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  relative  dignity  of  the  earth  and  the 
human  race.  But  at  length  the  progress  of  discovery  put  a  different 
aspect  on  the  physical  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  philosopher 
began  to  survey  man's  habitation  and  history,  and  to  estimate  man's 
comparative  rank  and  destiny,  not  from  the  stand-point  of  a  solitary 
planet  dating  back  only  a  few  thousand  years,  but  in  the  light  of  millions 
of  centuries  of  duration  and  from  a  position  among  millions  of  crowded 
firmaments  whence  our  sun  appears  as  a  dim  and  motionless  star.  This 
new  vision  of  science  required  a  new  construction  of  theology.  The  petty 
and  monstrous  notions  of  the  ignorant  superstition  of  the  early  age  needed 
rectification.  In  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  devout  few  this  was  effected ; 
but  with  the  great  miy'ority  the  two  sets  of  ideas  existed  side  by  side  in 
unreconciled  confusion  and  contradiction,  as  they  even  continue  to  do 
unto  this  day. 

When  it  came  to  be  believed  that  the  universe  teemed  with  suns, 
moons,  and  planets,  composed  of  material  substances,  subject  to  day  and 
night,  and  various  other  laws  and  changes,  like  our  own  abode,  it  was 
natural  to  infer  that  these  innumerable  worlds  were  also  inhabited  by 
rational  creatures  akin  to  ourselves  and  capable  of  worshipping  God. 
Numerous  considerations,  possessing  more  or  less  weight,  were  brought 
forward  to  confirm  such  a  conclusion.  The  most  striking  presentation 
ever  made  of  the  argument,  perhaps,  is  that  in  Oersted's  essay  on  the 
"  Universe  as  a  Single  Intellectual  Realm."  It  became  the  popular  faith, 
and  is  undoubtedly  more  so  now  than  ever  before.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
•erenteenth  century  a  work. was  published  in  explicit  support  of  this 
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faith  by  Fontenelle.  Ifc  was  entitled  ^'Conyersations  on  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds/'  and  had  marked  success,  tunning  through  many  editions. 
A  few  years  later^  Huygens  wrote  a  book,  called  '*  Coamotheoroa^''  in 
maintenance  of  the  same  thesisi  The  more  this  doctrine  obtained  root 
and  life  in  the  convictions  of  men,  the  more  strongly  its  irreconcilable- 
ness  with  the  ordinary  theology  must  have  made  itself  felt  by  fearless 
and  competent  thinkers.  Could  a  quadrilliom  firmaments  loaded  with 
stars,  each  inhabited  by  its  own  race  of  free  intelligences,  all  be  burned 
up  and  destroyed  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  provoked  on  this  petty  grain 
of  dust  by  the  sin  of  Adam?"  Were  the  stars  mere  sparks  and  spangles 
stuck  in  heaven  for  us  to  see  by,  it  would  be  no  shock  to  our  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  might  be  extinguished  with  our  extinction ;  but,  grasp- 
ing the  truths  of  astronomy  as  they  now  lie  in  the  brain- of  a  master  in 
science,  we  can  no  longer  think  of  God  expelling  our  race  from  the  jojrs 
of  being  and  then  quenching  the  splendors  of  his  hall  *'as  an  innkeeper 
blows  out  the  lights  when  the  dance  is  at  an  end."  God  rules  and  over^ 
roles  all)  and  serenely  works  out  his  irresistible  ends,  incapable  of  wrath 
<fr  defeat.  Would  it  be  more  incongruous-  for  Him  to  be  angry  with  an 
ant-hill  and  come  down  to  trample  it,  than  to  be  so  with  the  earth  and 
appear  in  vindictive  fire  to  annihilate  it  ? 

From  time  to  time,*  in  the  interests  of  the  antiquated  ideas,  doubts 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  stellar  worlds 
stocked  with  intellectual  families.^  Hegel,  eithv  imbued  with  that 
Gnostic  contempt  and  hatred  for  matter  which  described  the  earth  as 
"a  dirt-ball  for  the  extrication  of  light^pirits,"  or  from  an  obscure  impulse 
of  pantheistic  thought,  sullies  the  stars  with  every,  demeaning  phrase, 
even  stigmatizing  them  as  "pimples  of  light."  Michelei,  a  disciple  of 
Hegel,  followed  his  example,  and,  in  a  work  published  in  1840,  strove 
vigorously  to  aggrandise  the  earth  and  man  at  the  expense  of  the 
accepted  teachings  of  astronomy.^  With  argument  and  ridicule,  wit 
and  reason,  he  endeavored  to  make  it  out  that  the  stars  are  no  better 
than  gleaming  patches  of  vapor.  We  are  the  exclusive  autocrats  of  all 
immensity.  Whewell  has  followed  up  this  species  of  thought  with  quite 
remarkable  adroitness,  force,  and  brilliance.'^  Whether  his  motive  in 
this  undertaking  is  purely  scientific  and  artistic,  or  whether  he  is  im- 
pelled by  a  fancied  religious  animus, — ^having  been  bitten  by  some  theo- 
logical fear  which  has  given  him  the  astrophobia,— does  not  clearly 
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brand.  For  a  century  past  the  opinion  hni  been  gaining  fiiTor  that  th*  great  oi^taetropfce  vOl  ^ 
oonflncd  to  onr  earth,  and  that  eiron  this  is  not  to  be  annihilated,  but  to  be  twnafomni,  pmied,  and 
beantifted  by  the  crisis.    Bee,  e.g.,  Dmoihcy,  Ueber  di«i  endliche  Umwandlnng  der  Brde  dorch  Fs 

a  Knrtx,  Bibel  nnd  Antronomie.    Slmonton's  Eng.  trann^  ch.  tL  sect.  14 :  IncanwtftoD  of  Oed. 

M  Vorlerangen  (Iber  die  ewigo  PersSolichkelt  dos  Oolstes. 

*  Of  a  Plnrality  of  Worlds:  An  Essay. 
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appear.  Brewster  has  replied  to  Whewell's  disturbing  essay  in  a  volume 
which  more  commands  our  sympathies  and  carries  our  reason,  but  in  less 
sustained  in  force  and  less  close  in  logic.'*  Powell  has  still  more  recently 
published  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject ;"  and  with  this  work 
the  discussion  rests  thus  far,  leaving,  as  we  believe,  the  popular  faith  in 
an  astronomic  universe  of  inhabited  worlds  unshaken,  however  fatal  the 
legitimate  implications  of  that  faith  may  be  to  other  doctrines  simul- 
taneously held.**  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  shifting  positions  taken  up 
by  skepticism  in  science,  now,  with  powerful  recoil  from  the  narrow 
bigotries  of  theology,  eagerly  embracing  the  sublimest  dreams  of  as- 
tronomic speculation,  and  now  inclining  to  the  faith  that  the  remoter 
stars  are  but  brilliant  globules  trickling  from  the  poles  of  some  terrible 
battery  in  the  godless  heights  of  space.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  .sure 
in  science  at  all,  it  is  that  the  material  creation  is  inconceivably  vast,  in- 
cluding innumerable  systems,  and  all  governed  by  invariable  laws.  But 
let  us  return  from  this  episode. 

The  foregoing  sixfold  argument,  preserving  us  irom  the  remorseless 
^ra^p  of  annihilation,  leaves  to  us  unchanged  the  problem  of  the 
relations  which  shall  be  sustained  by  the  disembodied  soul  to  time  and 
space, — the  question  as  to  the  locality  of  the  spirit-world,  the  scene  of 
our  future  life.  Sheol,  Hades,  Tartarus,  Valhalla  with  its  mead-brimmed 
horns.  Blessed  Isles,  Elysium,  supernal  Olympus,  firmamental  Heaven, 
paradisal  Eden,  definite  sites  of  celestial  Worlds  for  departed  souls,  the 
Chaldee's  golden  orbs,  the  Sanscrit  Meru,  the  Indian  Hunting-Ground, 
the  Moslem's  love-bowers,  and  wine-rivers,  and  gem-palaces  thronged 
with  dark-eyed  houris, — these  notions,  and  all  similar  ones,  of  material 
residences  for  spirits,  located  and  bounded,  we  must  dismiss  as  dreams 
and  cheats  of  the  childish  world's  unripe  fancy.  There  is  no  evidence 
for  any  thing  of  that  coarse,  crude  sort.  The  fictitious  theological  Heaven 
is  a  deposit  of  imagination  on  the  azure  ground  of  infinity,  like  a  bird's 
nest  on  Himalaya.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  ?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  that, 
while  there  are  reasons  enough  and  room  enough  for  an  undiBheartened 
fiaith  in  the  grand  fact  of  human  immortality,  it  is  beyond  our  present 
powers  to  establish  any  detailed  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  locality  or 
its  scenery. 

But  surely,  in  the  second  place,  we  should  say  that  it  becomes  us,  when 
reflecting  on  the  scenes  to  be  opened  to  us  at  death,  to  rise  to  a  more 
ideal  and  sublime  view  than  any  of  those  tangible  figments  which  were 
the  productvs  of  untrained  sensual  imagination  and  gross  materialistic 
theory.     When  the  fleshly  prison-walls  of  the  mind  fall,  its  first  in- 


w  More  WorlOa  thou  One  the  Croed  of  the  PhUoiopher  and  the  Hope  of  the  Christian. 

^  Eesay  on  the  Unity  or  Tlurality  of  Worlds.  8ee»  Authennore,  in  Weetminstor  Rerlew,  July, 
1858,  Feoent  Aiitron-  my  nr.d  the  Nebalar  Ilypotheds.  • 

M  VolgiT,  Krdc  und  Ewlgkcit.  (Natural  History  of  the  Earth  as  a  Periodical  Proeres  uf  Derelop- 
sent  In  Opposition  to  the  Unnatural  Qenlogy  of  ReTolutlona  and  Catastrophes.)  Tteise,  Dm  Kndlosa 
d>r  grossen  und  der  kleinen  moterlellen  Welt. 
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heritance  is  a  fitapendoas  freedom*  The  narrow  limits  that  caged  it 
here  are  gone,  and  it  lives  in'  an  ethereal  sphei^'with'  no  impeding^' 
bounds.  Leaving-  its  natal  diresrhold  of  eartb'  ahd  the  lAiar-honse  of 
time;  its  home^  is-  immensity,  and  its  lease  is  eternity.  Even  in  cor 
present  state,  to  a  true  thinker  there  is  no  accent  or  deeoent  or  termi- 
nating waU  in  space,'  btit  equal  motion  illimitably  in  all  directions;  and 
no  absolute  standard  of  duration,  only  a  relative  and  variable  one  firom 
the  insect  of  an  hour,  to  man,  to' an*  archangel,  to  that  incomprehensible 
Being  whose  shortest  momenta  are  too  vast  to  be  noted  by  the  awful 
nebula  of  the  Hour-GlasB,  although  its  rushing  sands  are  systems  of 
worlds;  The  soul  emerges  from  earthly  bondage  emancipated  into 
eternity,  while 

**  The  ftgoi  «woep  aroand  hfm  irlth  their  wlngi^ 
Like  aDger**!  ee^lee  dieated  of  their  prej." 

We  have  now  sufficient  premonitions  and  examples  of  this  wondrous 
enlargement  to  base  a  rational  belief  on.  What  hems  us  in  when  vre 
think,  feel,  and  imagine  f  And  what  is  the  heaven  that  shall  dawn 
for  us  beyond  the  veil' of  death's  dbmaiH'  but  the  realm  of  Thought,  the 
sphere  of  the  spirit's  unhampered  powenrT  There  are  often  vouchsafed 
td  u»  here  hours  of  outeoaHng  eilibtion'  and  coAceptiOii  which' make  the 
enclosures  in  which  the  astronomer  loiters  seem*  narrow.  "His  skies - 
are  shoal,  and  imagination,  like'a' thirsty  traveller,  pants  to  be  through 
their  desert.  The  roving  mind  impatiently  bursts  the  fetters  of  astro- 
nomical orbits,  like  cobwebs  in  a  comer  of  its  univei^e,  and  launches 
itself  to  where  distance  fails  to  follow,  and  law,  such  as  science  has  dis- 
covered, grows-  weak  and  weary.''  There  are  moods  of  spiritual  ex- 
pansion and  infinite  longing  that  illustrate  the  train  of  thought  so  well 
expressed  in  the  following  lines: — 

**  Xren  ee  Uie  dupe  in  telee  Armlilui 

IhppM  but  hit  brow  beneath  the  beakei't  bfim, 
And  in  that  iBttont  tfl  the  fOb  t€  man 

FroDi  yonth  to«ge  jtAWk  its  tkmytmnim  idm§ 
And,  wUle  the  Ibot  stood  motionless,  the  soul 
Swept  with  dellberaie  wing  from  pole  to  pole; 

So  when  the  man  thedrsTe^s  still  portal  passes^ 
Closed  on  the  substances  or  cheats  of  earth. 

The  Immaterial!  Ibr  the  things  earth  gissssa. 
Shapes  a  new  vision  ih>ro  the  mattar*s  dsarth: 
Before  the  aovi\  that  se««  not  with  our  eysv 
The  undeflned'ImmeASunble  UeSf**.* 

Then  we  realize  that  the  spiritual  world  does  not  form  some  now  unseen 
and  distant  region  of  the  visible  creation,  but  that  the  astronomic  universe 
is  a  speck  lying  in  the  invisible  bosom  of  the  spiritual  world.  "Space  b 
an  attribute  of  God  in  which  all  matter  is'  laid,  and  other  attribtttes  he 
may  have  which  are  the  home  of  mind  and  soul."  We  suppose  the 
difference  between  the  present  embodied  and  the  future  disembodied 


»  Bolwer,  King  Arthur,  bookirfr 
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state  to  be  80  vast  that  the  conditions  of  the  liatter  cannot  be  intelligibly 
illustrated  by  the  analogies  of  the  former.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  human  soul  will  ever  be  absolutely  independent  of  time  and  space, 
literally  transcending  them,  but  only  relatively  so  as  compared  with  its 
earthly  predicament.  For,  as  an  able  thinker  and  writer — a  philosopher 
Of  the  Swedenborglan  school,  too— has  said,  "The  conception  of  a  ihind 
'  absoltiteiy  stmdeted'  from  all  connection  with  space  is  a  mere  pretence 
which  words  necessarily  repudiate." 

The  soul— on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  soul — is  now  in  the  body. 
Evidently,  on  leaving  the  body,  it  must  either  be  nowhere, — and  that  is 
annihilation,  which  the  vehement  totality  of  our  thought  denies;  or 
everywhere, — and  that  implies  infinity,  the  loss  of  finite  being  in  boundless 
Deity,  a  conclusion  which  we  know  of  nothing  to  wa:rrant;  or  somewhere, — 
and  that  predicates  a  surviving  individuality  related  to  surrounding  ex- 
ternals, which  is  the  prophesied  and  satisfactory  result  in  which  we  rest 
in  faith,  hnmbly  confessing  our  ignorance  as  to  all  the  minutise.  It  does 
not  necessatily  follow  from  this  view,  however,  that  the  soul  is  limited 
to  a  fixed  region  in  space.  It  may  have  the  freedom  of  the  universe. 
More  wonders,  and  sublimer  thati  mortal  fancies  have  ever  suspected, 
aare  t^bitirig  to  be  revealed  when  we  die:— ^ 

«  For  this  life  b  but  being's  flnt  fidnt  nj. 
And  heaTOD  on  hearen  moke  up  God's  Hawiing  day.** 

We  ecte  here  living  unconsciously  engirt  by  another  universe  than  the 
senses  can  apprehend,  thinly  Veiled,  but  real,  and  waiting  for  us  with 
hospitable  invitation.  ''What  are  those  dream-like  and  inscrutable 
thoughts  which  start  up  in  moments  of  stillness;  apparently  as  from  the 
deeps, — ^like  the  movement  of  the  leaves  during  a  silent  night,  in  prog- 
nostic of  the  breeze  that  has  yet  scarce  come, — ^if  not  the  rustlings  of 
sefaemes  and  orders  of  existence  neat  though  unseen  T'  Perchance  the 
range  of  the  abod6  and  destiny  of  the  sottl  after  death  is  all  immensity. 
TTie  interst^llan*  spaces,  which  we  usually  fancy  are  barren  deser£tf 
wheiPfe  nonentity  reigns,  may  really  be  the  immortal  kingdom  colonized 
by  the  spirits  who  since  the  beginning  of  the  creation  have  sailed  ^m 
the  riiortal'  shores  of  all  planets.  T*hey  ma^  be  the  crowded  aisles  of  the 
universal  temple  trod  by  bright  throngs  of  worshipping  angels.  The 
soul's  home,  the  heaven  of  GFod,  may  be  sUflTused  throughout  the  material 
universe,  ignoring  the  existence  of  physical  globes  and  gafas^ies'.  So 
light  and  electricity  pervade  some  solid  bodies,  as  if  fbf  them  there 
were  no  solidity.  So,  doubtless, .  there  are  millions  of  realities  around 
tis  utterly  eluding  our  finest  senses.  "A  fact,"  Emerson  says,  ''is  the 
last  issue  of  spirit,"  and  not  its  efi'tite  extent.  "The  visibl^r  cfeation  ie 
the  terminus  of  the  invisit>le  world,"  and  not  the  totality  of  the  universe. 
There  are  gradations  of  matter  and  being,  ftrom  the  rock  to  the  flowef, 
from  the  vegetable  to  man. ,  Is  it  most  probable  that  the  scale  breaks 
abruptly  there,  or  that  other  ranks  of  spiritual  existence  successively 
rise  peopling  the  seeming  abysses  unto  the  very  confines  of  God? — 
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**  Oui  erery  leaf  a  teeming  world  oonteiB^— 

Oan  every  globule  gird  a  ooontless  race,— 
Yet  one  death-elumber  in  its  dreamlets  reign 

Clasp  all  the  illnmed  magnifloonce  of  space  t 
Life  crowd  a  grain, — ^from  air's  rast  realms  efikced? 
The  leaf  a  world, — the  firmament  a  waste  f " 

An  honest  historical  criticism  forces  us,  however  reluctantly,  to  loose 
our  hold  from  the  various  supposed  localities  of  the  soul's  destination, 
which  have  pleased  the  fancies  and  won  the  assent  of  mankind  in 
earlier  times.  But  it  cannot  touch  the  simple  and  cardinal  fact  of  an 
immortal  life  for  man.  It  merely  forces  us  to  acknowledge  that  whUe 
the  fact  stands  clear  and  authoritative  to  instinct,  reason,  and  faith,  yet 
the  how,  and  the  where,  and  all  such  problems,  are  wrapped  in  unfathomable 
mystery.  We  are  to  obey  and  hope,  not  dissect  and  dogmatize.  How- 
ever the  fantastic  dreams  of  the  imagination  and  the  subtle  speculations 
of  the  intellect  may  shift  from  time  to  time,  and  be  routed  and  vanish, 
the  deep  yearning  of  the  heart  remains  the  same,  the  divine  polarity  of 
the  reason  changes  not,  and  men  will  never  cease  fondly  to  believe  thai 
although  they  cannot  tell  where  heaven  is,  yet  surely  there  is  a  heaven 
reserved  for  them  somewhere  within  the  sheltering  embrace  of  God's 
infinite  providence.  We  may  not  say  of  that  kingdom,  Lo,  here !  or  Lo, 
there!  but  it  is  wherever  God's  approving  presence  extends;  and  is  that 
not  wherever  the  pure  in  heart  are  found?** 

Let  every  elysian  clime  the  breezes  blow  over,  every  magic  isle  tiie 
waves  murmur  round,  every  subterranean  retreat  fancy  has'  devised, 
every  cerulean  region  the  moon  visits,  every  planet  that  hangs  afiw  on 
the  neck  of  night,  be  disenchanted  of  their  imaginary  charms,  and  brought, 
by  the  advance  of  discovery,  within  the  relentless  light  of  familiarity,  for 
the  common  gaase  of  fleshly  eyes  and  tread  of  vulgar  feet,  still  the  |no> 
phetic  Mind  would  not  be  robbed  of  its  belief  in  immortality ;  still  the 
unquenchable  instincts  of  the  Heart  would  retain,  uninjured,  the  great 
expectation  of  Another  World,  although  no  traveller  returns  from  its 
voiceless  bourne  to  tell  in  what  local  direction  it  lies,  no  voya|^r  oomcs 
back  from  its  mystic  port  to  describe  its  latitude  and  longitude  on  the 
chartless  infinite  of  space. 

Turn  we  now  from  the  lateral  distribution  of  notions  as  to  a  future 
life,  to  their  bneal  development.  We  have  seen  that  the  development 
of  belief  as  to  the  locality  of  our  future  destination  has  been  a  chase  of 
places,  over  the  earth,  under  the  earth,  through  the  sky,  as  fast  a«  the 
unknown  was  brought  within  the  known,  until  it  has  stopped  at  the 
verge  of  the  unknowable.  There  we  stand,  confessing  our  inability  to 
fix  the  scene.  The  doctrine  of  the  eontHHons  and  eonienU  of  the  future  life 
has  followed  the  same  course  as  that  of  its  locality. 

In  the  first  stage  of  belief  the  fiiture  life  consists  of  the  groes  condi- 
tions and  materials  of  the  known  present  reflected,  under  the  impulse  of 
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the  senses,  into  the  unknown  future.  This  style  of  faith  prevailed  for  a 
vast  period,  and  is  not  yet  obsolete.  When  the  King  of  Dahomey  has 
done  a  great  feat,  he  kills  a  man  to  carry  the  tidings  to  the  ghost  of  his 
royal  father.  When  he  dies  himself,  a  host  are  killed,  that  he  may  enter 
Deadland  with  a  becoming  cortege.  His  wives  also  are  slain,  or  commit 
suicide,  that  they  may  rejoin  him. 

The  second  stage  of  belief  is  reached  when,  under  the  ethical  impulse, 
only  certain  refined  elements  of  the  present,  discriminated  portions  of  the 
products  of  reason,  imagination  and  sentiment,  are  reflected  into  the 
future,  and  accepted  as  the  facts  of  the  life  there.  Critical  processes, 
applied  to  thought  and  faith,  cause  the  rejection  of  much  that  was  received. 
That  alone  which  answers  to  our  wants,  and  has  coherence,  continues  to 
be  held  as  truth.  An  example  is  afforded  by  Augustine  in  his  essay,  De 
lAbero  Arhitrio.  He  argues  that  the  wicked  are  kept  in  being  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  material  universe;  partly  wretched,  partly  happy;  too  bad 
for  heaven,  too  good  for  annihilation ;  incapable  of  attaining  the  summit 
of  their  beatified  destiny.  Not  the  crude  reflection  of  the  present  state, 
but  a  criticized  and  purged  portion  of  the  results  of  speculation  on  it,  is 
thrown  forward,  and  composes  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life.  This  is  the 
condition  of  faith  in  which  civilized  mankind,  for  the  most  part,  now  are. 

The  third  stage  of  development  is  that  wherein  the  thinker  perceives 
that  it  is  illegitimate  to  reflect  into  the  future  any  of  the  realities  or 
relations  of  the  present,  and  then  to  regard  them  as  the  truths  of  the 
experience  which  awaits  him  after  death.  His  experience  here  is  the 
resultant  of  his  faculties  as  related  to  the  universe.  Destroy  his  organ- 
ization, and  what  follows?  One  will  say,  "Nonentity."  Another,  more 
wise  and  modest,  will  say,  ^'Something  necessarily  unknown  as  yet." 
We  have  no  better  right  to  project  into  the  ideal  space  of  futurity  the 
ingredients  of  our  thoughts  than  we  have  to  project  there  the  objects 
of  our  senses.  Bunsen,  whose  thought  and  scholarship  included  pretty 
much  all  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  represents  this  stage  of  faith.  He 
stands  on  the  religious  side  of  the  movement  of  Science,  believing  in 
immortality  without  defining  it.  Comte  stands  on  the  positivist  side, 
blankly  denying  all  objective  immortality.  These  two  represent  the 
results  in  which,  advancing  from  its  opposite  sides,  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  ends.  With  Comte,  atheistic  dog- 
matism crushing  every  eternal  hope;  with  Bunsen,  Christian  faith 
pointing  the  child  to  an  eternal  home  in  the  Father.  For  all  but 
fetichistic  minds  the  only  choice  lies  between  these  two. 

The  organic  evolution  of  the  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come  is,  therefore,  a 
process  of  faith  beginning  with  the  crude  transference  of  the  elements 
of  the  present  into  the  future,  continuing  with  refined  modifications  of 
that  transference,  ending  with  an  entire  cessation  of  it  as  inapplicable  and 
incompetent.  Having  examined  all  the  historic,  experimental,  and  scien- 
tific data  within  our  reach,  we  pause  on  the  edge  of  the  Part  which  we 
know,  and  wait,  with  serene  trust,  though  with  bowed  head  and  silent 
lip,  before  the  Unicnowablb  Whole. 
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CHAPTER  TOT. 

CRinOAL  BISTORT  OF  DISBELIEF  IN  A  FUTURE  UFE. 

If  the  furst  men  were  conscious  spirits  who,  at  the  command  of  Gk>d, 
dropped  from  the  skies  into  organic  forms  of  matter,  or  who  were  created 
here  on  an  exalted  plane  of  insight  and  communion  far  above  anj  thing 
now  experienced  by  us,  then  the  destination  of  man  to  a  life  after  death 
mi^  originally  have  been  a  fact  of  direct  knowledge,  universally  seen 
and  grasped  without  any  obscuring  peradventure.  From  that  state  it 
gradually  declined  into  dubious  dimness  as  successive  generations  grew 
•sinful,  sensual,  hardened,  immersed  and  bound  in  affairs  of  passion  and 
earth.  It  became  remoter,  assumed  a  questionable  aspect,  gave  rise  to 
discussions  and  doubts,  and  here  and  there  to  positive  disbelief  and  open 
denial.  Thus,  beginning  as  a  clear  reality  within  the  vision  of  all,  it 
sank  into  a  matter  of  uncertain  debate  among  individuals. 

But  if  the  first  men  were  called  up  into  being  from  the  earth,  by  the 
creative  energy  of  God,  as  the  distinct  climax  of  the  other  species,  then 
the  early  generations  of  our  race,  during  the  long  ages  of  their  wild  and 
slowly-ameliorating  state,  were  totally  ignorant  of  any  conscious  sequel 
to  the  fate  seemingly  closed  in  death.  They  were  too  animal  and  mde 
yet  to  conceive  a  spiritual  existence  outside  of  the  fiesh  and  the  earth. 
Among  the  accumulating  trophies  of  their  progressive  intellectual  con- 
quests hung  up  by  mankind  in  the  historic  hall  of  experience,  this 
marvellous  achievement  is  one  of  the  sublimest.  What  a  day  was  that 
for  all  humanity  forever  after,  when  for  the  first  time,  on  some  climbing 
brain,  dawned  from  the  great  Sun  of  the  spirit^world  the  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal immortality !  It  was  announced.  It  dawned  separately  wherever 
there  were  prepared  persons.  It  spread  from  soul  to  soul,  and  became 
the  common  faith  of  the  world.  Still,  among  every  people  there  were 
pertinacious  individuals,  who  swore  not  by  the  judge  and  went  not  with 
the  multitude,  persons  of  less  credulous  hearts  and  more  skeptical 
faculties,  who  demurred  at  the  great  doctrine,  challenged  it  in  many 
particulars,  gainsaid  it  on  various  grounds,  disbelieved  it  from  different 
motives,  and  fought  it  with  numerous  weapons. 

Whichever  of  the  foregoing  suppositions  be  adopted, — that  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  subsided  from  universal  acceptance  into  party  contention, 
or  that  it  arose  at  length  from  personal  perception  and  authority  into 
common  credit, — the  fact  remains  equally  prominent  and  interestii\g  that 
throughout  the  traceable  history  of  human  opinion  there  is  a  line  of  di»- 
senters  who  have  thought  death  the  finality  of  man,  and  the  next  world 
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•  Wk  illusion^  The  history  of  this  speciftUlepiur<iin«|it(Of .tJiOMgb t  opeoa  fk.wi<le 
iand  fertile  eubject.  To  gain,  a  comprelieoAiye -survey  of  it3  bQuntJbries 
.Aad;a  compaGt.  epitome  of  its  coutents^  it  will  be  well  to  consider  it  ip 
.these  two  lights,  and  divisions,  all  the  .time,  trying  to  see,  step  by  step» 
irhat  justice,  and  >what  ,ii\fustiae,  >is  done:  ^Srst,  the  dominant  moti^ 

,  forces  animating  the .  disbelievers ;  >  secondly^  the  -.methods  .apd  .materiats 

they  have  employed. 
At  first  thought  it  would  appear,  difficult  to  tell  what  impulses  .oould 

move  persons  to  undertake,  .as  maiiy  constantly'  have. undertaken,  ^a 
.^rusade  against  .a  ,faitii  so  dear  to  -map,  so  ennobling  to  his  nature. 

Peruse  the  pages. of  .phUosophi<?al  history  with. careful  reflectiD}i,.  aivd  the 
-  mystery  is  scattered,  and  various  groups  of  .disbelievers  stand  .revealed, 

•  with,  earnest  ^voices  and  gestures  assailuptg  the  doctrine  of  a;future  life.^ 

One  company,  havipg  their  representatives  in  every  age,  reject  it  as  a 
•protest  in  behalf  of  the .  right  ef  .private  judgment  against  tfee;  tyranny 
..of  authority.  The  doctrine  has  been  inculcated  by  priesthoods,  embodied 
in  sacred  books,  and  wrought  into  the  organic  social  life  of  states;  and 
t  acceptance  of  it  has  been  commanded  as  a  duty,,  and  expected  ae.  a  decent 
,  and  respectable  thing.  To  deny  it  has  required  courage,  implied.indepen- 
.  dent  opinions,  and  conferred  singularity.  To  cast  off  the^y oke  of  tradition, 
.undermine  the  basis  of  power  supporting  a  galling  religions  tyranny,  and 
be  marked  as  a  rebellious  freethinker  in  a  generation  of  slavish  conform- 
ists,— this  motive  could  scarcely  fail  to  exhibit,  results.  Some  of  the  radical 
revolutionists  of  the  present  time  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
rof  kingaand  the- infallible  authority  of  th^, priesthood,  is  the  living  core  of 
t)ie:power  of  tyranny.in  the  world.  They  therefore  deny  God  c^nd  futurity 
•in  order  to  overthrow  their. oppressors,  who ' reign  over  .them  and  prey 
up(m  theni.in  the, name  of  God  and  the  pretended  interests  of  :a, future 
life.*  The  true  w%y  to  secure  the  real  desideratum  corruptly  indicated 
in  this  movement  is  npt  by  denying  the  reality  of  a  future  life,  but  by 
removing  the  aic^ustment  of  its  conditions  and  the  administration,  of  its 
rewards  and  penalties  out  of  the  hands  of  every  clique. of  priests  and 
rulers.  A  righteously  and  benignly  ordered  immortality,  based  in  truth 
and  acyudicatediby  the  sole  sovereignty  of  God,  is  no  ex^ine  of  oppression, 
though  a  doctrine  of  heaven  and  bell  irresponsibly  managed  by  an  Orphic 
association,  the  guardians  of  a  Delphic  {tripod,  the  owners  of  a  secret 
.confessional,  or  the  -interpreters  of  an  eicclusivo  creed,  may  be.  In  a 
noatt^of  such  grave  importance,  that  searchingand. decisive  discrimina- 
'tion,  sp  rare  .when  the  passions  get  enlisted,  is  especially  needed. 
iBecause.a  doctrinctis  abused  by.  selfish  tyifuits  is  noTeason  for  supposing 
the  doctrine  itself  either  false  or  iiyurious. 

No  little  injury  has  been  done  to  the  common  .faith  in  a  future  life. 


.  1  J.  A*I«aD>w,  AeoeiiMtiu'  liovM^us^prmpi,  qiai  inmor^iUtatap  Inacteti  tiint 
*  Schmidt,  Oewbkhte  A^r  D^utaplMai  litor^tor  im  im.^pwihnten .  Jjahrhupdwt,  b^iid  U),  kaj^  iT.t 
,  Dar  phi  Imnphifiche  >1>  ii4lf  iiUdimia. 
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great  disbelief  has  been  provoked  unwittingly,  by  writers  who  have  soagiit 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  revealed  religion  at  the  expense  of  natural 
religion.  Many  such  persons  have  labored  to  show  that  all  the  scieotific^ 
philosophical,  and  moral  arguments  for  immortality  are  worthless^  the 
teachings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  revealed  word  of  God,  alone 
possessing  any  validity  to  establish  that  great  truth.  An  accomplished 
author  says,  in  a  recent  work,  "The  immortality  of  the  soul  cannot  be 
proved  without  the  aid  of  revelation."*  Bishop  Courtenay  published,  a 
few  years  since,  a  most  deliberate  and  unrelenting  attack  upon  the  srga^ 
ments  for  the  deathlessness  of  the  soul,  seeking  with  persevering  remorse- 
lessness  to  demolish  every  one  of  them,  and  to  prove  that  man  totally 
perishes,  but  will  be  restored  to  life  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ.* 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  question  that  such  statements  usually  awaken 
and  confirm  a  deep  skepticism  as  to  a  future  life,  instead  of  enhancing  a 
grateful  estimate  of  the  gospel.  If  man  is  once  annihilated,  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  he  will  be  identically  restored.  Such  a  stupendous  and  arbi- 
trary miracle  clashes  with  the  continuity  of  the  universe,  and  staggers 
rather  than  steadies  faith.  We  should  beg  such  volunteers — ^however 
sincere  and  good  their  intentions — to  withhold  the  impoverishing  gift  of 
their  service.  And  when  kindred  reasonings  are  advanced  by  such  men 
as  the  unbelieving  Hume,  we  feel  tempted  to  say,  in  the  language  of  a 
distinguished  divine  speaking  on  this  very  point,  "Ah,  gentlemen,  ivre 
understand  you :  you  belong  to  the  sappers  and  miners  in  the  army  of  the 
aliens  V 

Another  party  of  disbelievers  have  repudiated  the  whole  conception 
of  a  future  state  as  a  protest  against  the  nonsense  and  cruelty  associated 
with  it  in  the  prevailing  superstitions  and  dogmatisms  of  their  time. 
From  the  beginning  of  history  in  most  nations,  the  details  of  another 
existence  and  its  conditions  have  been  furnished  to  the  eager  credulity 
of  the  people  by  the  lawless  fancies  of  poets,  the  fino-spinning  brains 
of  metaphysicians,  and  the  cold-blooded  calculations  or  hot-headed 
zeal  of  sectarian  leaders.  Of  course  a  mass  of  absurdities  would  grow 
up  around  the  central  germ  and  a  multitude  of  horrors  sprout  forth. 
While  the  common  throng  would  unquestioningly  receive  all  these 
ridiculous  and  revolting  particulars,  they  could  not  but  provoke  doubt» 
satire,  flat  r^ection,  from  the  bolder  and  keener  wits.  So  we  find  it  was 
in  Greece.  The  fables  about  the  underworld — ^the  ferriage  over  the 
Styx,  poor  Tantalus  so  torturingly  mocked,  the  daughters  of  Danans 
drawing  water  in  sieves — all  were  accredited  by  the  general  crowd  on 
one  extreme.'    On  the  other  extreme  the  whole  scheme,  root  and  branch. 


*  Bowen,  MetaphysiciU  and  Ethical  Science,  part  ii.  ch.  ix. 

*  Tho  Fntnre  States :  Their  ETldenoea  and  Natnre  considered  on  Principles  Fhyaioa],  Slanl, 
Scriptural,  with  the  IXesign  of  Shoving  the  Value  of  the  Gospel  Rorelation. 

*  Plutarch,  De  Snperstitione.    The  reality  of  the  popular  credulity  and  t«Tror  in  later 
deariy  appears  trotn  the  Ihct  that  Marcus  Anrelins  had  a  law  passed  oondemning  to  hanlihnwnt 
^'fhose  who  do  any  thing  through  which  men's  excitable  minds  are  alanned  by  a  supeiatltiovs  ter 
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was  flung  away  with  scorn.  The  following  epitaph  on  an  unbeliever  is 
attributed  to  Callimachus.  "O  Charidas,  what  are  the  things  below? 
Vast  darkness.  And  what  the  returns  to  earth?  •  A  falsehood.  And 
Pluto?  A  fable.  We  have  perished:  this  is  my  true  speech  to  you;  but, 
if  you  want  the  flattering  style,  the  Pelican's  great  ox  is  in  the  shades."* 
Meanwhile,  a  few  judicious  mediators,  neither  swallowing  the  whole  gross 
draught  at  a  gulp,  nor  throwing  the  whole  away  with  utter  disgust, 
drank  through  the  strainer  of  a  discriminative  interpretation.  Because 
caprice,  hatred,  and  favoritism  are  embalmed  in  some  perverse  doctrine 
of  future  punishment  is  no  defensible  reason  for  denying  a  righteous  retri- 
bution. Because  heaven  has  been  located  on  a  hill-top,  and  its  sublime 
denizens  made  to  eat  ambrosia  and  sometimes  to  fall  out  among  them- 
selves, is  no  adequate  reason  for  rejecting  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  life. 
Puerilities  of  fancy  and  monstrosities  of  passion  arbitrarily  connected 
with  principles  claiming  to  be  eternal  truths  should  be  carefully  sepa- 
rated, and  not  the  whole  be  despised  and  trodden  on  together.  From 
lack  of  this  analysis  and  discrimination,  in  the  presence  of  abnormal 
excrescences  and  oflensive  secretions  dislike  and  disbelief  have  often 
flourished  where,  if  judicial  thought  and  conscience  had  cut  off  the 
ixnposed  deformities  and  dispelled  the  discoloring  vengeance,  faith  and 
love  would  have  been  confirmed  in  contemplating  the  pure  and  har- 
monious form  of  doctrine  left  exposed  in  the  beauty  of  benignant 
truth.  The  aim  ostensibly  proposed  by  Lucretius,  in  his  elaborate  and 
masterly  exposition  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  is  to  free  men  from 
their  absurd  belief  in  childish  legends  and  their  painful  fears  of  death 
and  hell.  As  far  as  merely  this  purpose  is  concerned,  he  might  have 
accomplished  it  as  effectually,  perhaps,  and  more  directly,  by  exposing 
the  adventitious  errors  without  assailing  the  great  doctrine  around  which 
they  had  been  gathered.  Bion  the  Borysthenite  is  reported  by,  Diogenes 
Xiaertius  to  have  said,  with  a  sharp  humor,  that  the  souls  below  would  be 
more  punished  by  carrying  water  in  whole  buckets  than  in  such  as  had 
been  bored !  A  soul  may  pass  intp  the  unseen  state  though  there  be  no 
Plutonian  wherry,  suffer  woe  though  there  be  no  river  Pyriphlegethon, 
ei\joy  bliss  though  there  be  no  cup  of  nectar  borne  by  Hebe.  But  to  fly 
to  rash  extremes  and  build  positive  conclusions  on  mere  ignorance  has 
always  been  natural  to  man,  not  only  as  a  believer,  but  also  as  an  icono« 
clastic  denier. 

A  third  set  of  disbelievers  in  a  future  life  consists  of  those  who  advo^ 
cate  the  ''emancipation  of  the  flesh"  and  assert  the  sufficiency  of  this 
life  when  fully  enjoyed.  They  attack  the  dogma  of  immortality  as  the 
essential  germ  of  asceticism,  and  abjure  it  as  a  protest  against  that  super- 
stitious distrust  and  gloom  which  put  a  ban  on  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

of  the  Defty."    Nero,  after  murdering  his  mother,  hannted  by  her  ghost  and  tortured  by  the  Farles, 
attempted  by  magical  rites  to  bring  up  her  shade  flrom  below,  and  soften  her  Tindlctire  wrath 
Soetonlos,  Tlta  Neronis,  cap.  zxziT. 
*  Xpigram.  XTV. 
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TbeM  are  t<be  earthlings  w^o  ivoald  fm  disj^Jikoe  tibe  atern  Uw.of  sell- 
denial  with,  the  blaad  pevmii^oii  of  seli-ifidulgeiioe,  rehftbilitiftte  the 
4ien8e&,  feed  every  appetite  fyll,  .and,  when  .^tiated  of  the ,  banquet  of 
,existenoe,  fall  asleep  under  the  table  qf  the  earth.    The  countenance  of 
Duty,  levere  daughterof  6od,.looiu  CQumanda  Jipgn  them  to  turn  fitsm 
.dallying  ease  and  luxury,  to  aaorifice  the, meaner  inclinations,  to  ^^ird 
tthemselves  for  An  arduous  irace  tbroAigh  difiSon^ties,  to  labor  and  aquxe 
evermore -towards  the  highest  and  the  best.    They  prefer  to  install  in 
her  stead  Aphrodito  crowned  with  Paphian  roses,  her  eyes  -aglow  with 
the  light  of  misleading  stars,  her  charms  bewitehang  them  with  fatal 
enchantments  aiid  melting  them  in  softest  joys.     The  pale  face  of  -Death, 
with  mournful  eyes,  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  every  winecup  and  looks  out 
from  behind  every  garland;  therefore  brim  the  purple  beakw  higher 
and  hide  the  unwelcome  intruder  under  more  flowers.    We  are  a  cun- 
ning mixture  of  sense  and  dust,  and  life  is  a  fair  but  swift  opportunity. 
Make  haste  to  get  the  utmost  pleasure  out  of  it  ere  it  has  gone,  scorning 
every  pretended  bond  by  which  sour  ascetics  would  restrain  you  and  turn 
your  days  into  penitential  scourges.    This  gospel  of  the  senses  had  a  swann 
of  apostles  in  the  last  century  in  France,  when  the  «hief  gatee  of  the 
cemetery  in  Paris  bore  the  inscription,  *'  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep."     It 
has  had  more  in  Germany  an  this  century ;  and  voices  of  enervating  moaie 
are  not  wanting  in  our  own  literature  to  swell  its  siren  chorus.^    Perhaps 
the  greatest  prophet  it  has  had  was  Heine,  whose  pages  reek  with  a  fra- 
grance of  pleasure  through  whioh  sighs,  like  a  fading  wail  from  the  soli- 
tary  string  of  a  deserted  harp  struck  by  a  lonesome  breeie,  the  perpetual 
refrain  of  death !  death  I  death !    His  motto  seems  to  be,  •'*  (^idc !  let 
me  ei\joy  what  there  is ;  for  I  must  die.    Oh,  the  gusty  relish  of  life !    Oh, 
the  speechless  mystery,  the  infinite  reality,  of  death !"    He  says  himself, 
comparing  the  degradation  of  his  later  experience  with  the  soariDg 
enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  *' It  is  as  if  a  star  had  fallen  from  heaven  upon 
a  hillock  of  muck,  and  swine  were  gnawing  at  it  I" 

These  men  think  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  like  a  greet  magnet, 
has  drawn  the  needle  of  human  activity  out  of  its  -true  direction ;  that 
the  dominant  tendency  of  the  present  age  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
towards  the  attainment  of  material  well-being,  in  a  total 'forgetfulness  to 
lay  up  treasures  in  heaven.*  The  end  is  et^foyment ;  the  obstacle,  asoeti- 
cism ;  the  means  to  secure  the  end,  the  destruction  of  fiuth  in  immortality, 
so  that  man,  having  nothing  left  but  this  world, -will  set  himself  toim* 
prove  and  ei^'oy  it.  The  monkish  severity  of  a  morbid  and  erroneoos 
theology,  darkening  the  present  and  prescribing -pain  in  it  tohrigfaton 
the  future  and  increase  its  pleasures,  legitinoates  an  earnest  reaction. 
But  that  reaction  should  be  wise,  measured  by  truth.  It  should  rectify, 
not  demolish,  the  prevailing  faith.    For  the  desired  end  is  most  likely 

'  Pierer,  Unlreraal-Lexikon,  dritte  Anflage,  Dcntsche  Uteratnr,  aoct  .42.    fichaklt,  Ofirhfcbf  dv 
Deutachen  Lltermtnr  tan  oomitialuitoii  Jahrhuadert,  tMLOd  ilL  kMp.  L :  Dm  jange  Dvntfcbland. 
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to  be  reached  ;by  perceiving,  not  thi^t  ivll  terminates  in  the  grave,  but 

that  the  greatest  eigoyment  flows  from  >  self-controllipg  devo.tedness  to 

noble  ends,  that  the  .claims  of  another  life  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the 

interests  of  this  li|<e,  that  the  Uwful  fruition  of  every  function  of  Jiuman 

xiatuie,  each  lower  jfoculty  beipg  subordinated  to  each  higher  one,  and 

the  highest  always  rei^^ing,  at  once  yields- the  most  immediate  pleasure 

and  makes  .the  oompletest  preparation  for  the  hereafter.    In  the  absence 

.of  the  all-irradiating  sun  of  immortality,  these  disbelievers,  ei^ulting  over 

.  the  pale  iatper  of  sensual  pleasure,  remind  us  of  a  parcel  of  apes  gathered 

jaround  a  cold  glow-worm  and  r^oicii^g  that  they  Jiave  found  a  Are  in  the 

.damp,  chilly  night. 

Besides  the  /recthmkersj  who  will  not  yield  to  authority,  but  insist  upon 
standing  apart  from  the  crowd,  and  the  satirists,  who  level  their  shafts 
undiscriminatingly  against  what  they  perceive  associated  with  absurdity, 
and  the  worldHngg,  whp  prefer  the  pleasures  of  time  to  the  imaginarily 
contrasted  goods  of  eternity,  there  is  a  fourth  class  of  men  who  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  a  personal  immortality  as  a  protest  against  the  burden- 
.0ome  miseries  of  individuality.  The  Gipseys  exclaimed  to  Borrow, 
''What!  is  it  not  enough  to  have  borne  the  wretchedness  of  this  life, 
that  we  must  also  endure  another?""  A  feeling  of  the  necessary  limita- 
tions and  suffering  exposures  of  a  finite  form  of  being  has  for  untold 
ages  harassed  the  great  nations  of  the  East  with  painful  unrest  and 
wondrous  longing.  Pantheistic  absorption— ^to  lose  all  imprisoning 
bounds,  and  blend  in  that  ecstatic  flood  of  Deity  which,  forever  full,  never 
ebbs  on  any  coast — has  been  equally  the  metaphysical  speculation,  the 
imaginative  dream,  and  the  passionate  desire,  6f  the  Hindu  mind.  It  is 
the  basis  and  motive  of  the  most  extensive  disbelief  of  individual  im- 
mortality the  world  has  known.  "The  violence  of  fruition  in  these  foul 
puddles  of  flesh  and  blood  presently  glutteth  with  satiety,''  and  the 
mortal  circuits  of  earth  and  time  are  a  round  of  griefs  and  pangs  from 
which  they  would  escape  into  the  impersonal  Godhead.  Sheerly  against 
this  lofty  strain  of  poetic  souls  is  that  .grovelling  life  of  ignorance  which, 
dominated  by  selfish  instincts,  crawling  on  brutish  grounds,  cannot  awaken 
the  creative  force  of  spiritual  wants  slumbering  within,  nor  lift  its  head 
high  enough  out  of  the  dust  to  see  the: stars  of  a  deathless  destiny ;  and 
jtk  fifth  group  of  disbelievers  deny  immortality  because  their  degraded 
experience  does  not  prophesy  it.  Many  a  man  might  say,  with  Auto- 
lycus,  "For  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it."  A  mind 
holy  and  loving,  communing  with  God  and  an  ideal  world,  "  lighted  up 
as  a  spar-grot"  with  pure  feelings  and  divine  truths,  is  mirrored  full  of 
incorporeal  shapes  of  angels,  and  aware  of  their  immaterial  disentangle- 
ment and  eternity.  A  brain  surcharged  with  fires  of  hatred,  drowsed 
with^thy  drugs,  and  drenched  with  drunkenness,  will  teem,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  vermin  writhing  in  the  meshes  of  decaying  matter.    Cleav- 
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ing  to  evanescent  things,  men  feel  that  they  are  passing  away  like  leaves 
on  waves ;  filled  with  convictions  rooted  and  breathing  in  eternity,  they 
feel  that  they  shall  abide  in  serene  survival,  like  stars  above  tempestB. 
Turn  from  every  obscene  sight,  curb  every  base  propensity,  obey  every 
heavenly  vision  by  assimilation  of  immortal  things,  sacred  sdf-denials 
and  toils,  disinterested  sympathies  and  hopes,  accumulate  divine 
sures  and  kindle  the  mounting  flame  of  a  divine  life,  and  at  the 
time  consciousness  will  crave  and  faith  behold  an  illimitable  destiny. 
Experiences  worthy  of  being  eternal  generate  faith  in  their  own  eternity. 
But  the  ignorant  and  selfish  sensualist,  whose  total  experience  is  of  the 
earth  earthy,  who  has  no  realization  of  pure  truth,  goodness,  beauty,  is 
incapable  of  sincere  faith  in  immortal  life.  The  dormancy  of  his  higher 
powers  excludes  the  necessary  conditions  of  such  a  faith.  His  ignoble 
bodily  life  does  not  furnish  the  conscious  basis  and  prophecy  of  a  gloricras 
spiritual  life,  but  shudderingly  proclaims  the  cessation  of  all  his  experience 
with  the  destruction  of  his  senses.  The  termination  of  all  the  functions 
he  knows, — ^what  else  can  it  be  but  his  virtual  annihilation  ?  When  to 
the  privative  degradations  of  an  uncultivated  and  earthy  experience* 
naturally  accompanied  by  a  passive  unbelief  in  immortality,  are  added 
the  positive  coarseness  and  guilt  of  a  thick  insensibility  and  a  .wicked 
life,  aggressive  disbelief  is  quite  likely  to  arise,  the  essay  of  an  uneasy 
conscience  to  slay  what  it  feels  would  be  a  foe,  and  strangle  the  worm 
that  never  dies.  The  denial  springing  from  such  sources  is  refuted 
when  it  is  explained.  Its  motive  should  never  by  any  man  be  yielded 
to,  much  less  be  willingly  nourished.  It  should  be  resisted  by  a  devoat 
culture  courting  the  smiles  of  God,  by  rising  into  the  loftier  airs  of 
meditation  and  duty,  by  imaginative  sentiment  and  practical  philan- 
thropy, until  the  eternal  instinct,  long  smothered  under  sluggish  loads 
of  sense  and  sin,  reached  by  a  soliciting  warmth  from  heaven,  stirs  with 
demonstrating  vitality. 

The  last  and  largest  assemblage  of  dissenters  from  the  prevailing 
opinion  on  this  subject  comprises  those  who  utter  their  disbelief  in  a 
future  existence  out  of  simple  loyalty  to  seeming  truth,  as  a  protest 
against  what  they  think  a  false  doctrine,  and  against  the  sophistical  and 
defective  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  propped.  It  may  be  granted 
that  the  five  previously-named  classes  are  equally  sincere  in  their  con- 
victions, honest  assailants  df  error  and  adherents  of  truth ;  bat  they 
are  actuated  by  animating  motives  of  a  various  moral  character.  In 
the  present  case,  the  ruling  motive  is  purely  a  determination,  as  Blichner 
says,  to  stand  by  the  facts  and  to  es*tablish  the  correct  doctrine.  The 
directest  and  clearest  way  of  giving  a  descriptive  account  of  the  active 
philosophical  history  of  this  class  of  disbelievers  will  be  to  follow  on 
the  lines  of  their  tracks  with  statements  and  criticisms  of  their  pro- 
cedures.'   Disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  for  man  has  planted 
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itself  upon  bold  affirmation,  and  fortified  itself  with  arguments  which 
may  most  conveniently  be  considered  under  five  distinct  heads. 

First  is  the  sensational  Argument  from  Appearance.  In  death  the 
yisible  functions  cease,  the  organism  dissolves,  the  mind  disappears; 
there  is  apparently  a  total  scattering  and  end  of  the  individual.  That 
these  phenomena  should  suggest  the  thought  of  annihilation  is  inevitable ; 
to  suppose  that  they  prove  the  fact  is  absurd.  It  is  an  arrant  begging 
of  the  question ;  for  the  very  problem  is,  Does  not  an  invisible  spiritual 
entity  survive  the  yisible  material  disintegration?  Among  the  unsound 
and  superstitious  attempts  to  prove  the  fact  of  a  future  life  is  that  founded 
on  narratives  of  ghosts,  appearances  and  visions  of  the  dead.  Dr.  Tafel 
published  at  Tubingen  in  1853  a  volume  aiming  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
mortality and  personal  identity  of  the  soul  by  citation  of  ninety  cases 
of  supernatural  appearances,  extenpling  from  the  history  of  tlie  ghost 
whose  address  to  Curtius  Rufus  is  recorded  by  Tacitus,  to  the  wonderful 
story  told  by  Renatus  LUderitz  in  1837.  Such  efforts  are  worse  than 
vain.  Their  data  are  so  explicable  in  many  cases,  and  so  inconclusive  in 
all,  that  they  quite  naturally  provoke  deeper  disbelief  and  produce  tell- 
ing retorts.  While  here  and  there  a  credulous  person  is  convinced  of  a 
future  life  by  the  asserted  appearance  of  a  spirit,  the  well-informed  psy- 
chologist refers  the  argument  to  the  laws  of  insanity  and  illusions,  and 
the  skeptic  adds  as  a  finality  his  belief  that  there  is  no  future  life,  because 
no  ghost  has  ever  come  back  to  reveal  and  certify  it.  The  argument  on 
both  sides  is  equally  futile,  and  removed  from  the  true  requisitions  of 
the  problem. 

To  the  philosophical  thinker  a  mere  appearance  is  scarcely  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  a  conclusion  in  accordance  with  it.  Science  and  expe- 
rience are  full  of  examples  exposing  the  nullity  or  the  falsity  of  appear- 
ances. The  sun  seems  to  move  around  the  earth ;  but  truth  contradicts 
it.  We  seem  to  discern  distances  and  the  forms  of  bodies  by  direct 
sight;  but  the  truth  is  we  see  nothing  but  shades  and  colors:  all  beyond 
is  inference  based  on  acquired  experience.  The  first  darkness  would 
seem  to  the  trembhng  contemplator  absolutely  to  blot  out  the  universe ; 
but  in  truth  it  only  prevented  him  from  seeing  it.  The  first  thorough 
unconscious  sleep  would  seem  to  be  the  hopeless  destruction  of  the  soul 
in  its  perfect  oblivion.  Death  is  forever  for  the  first  tinier  shrouded  in 
the  misleading  obscurities  of  an  unknown  novelty.  Appearances  are 
often  deceitful,  yielding  obvious  clews  only  to  mistakes  and  falsehoods. 
They  are  always  superficial,  furnishing  no  reliable  evidence  of  the  reality. 

**Yfho  could  have  thought  snch  dM-knen  lay  ooucealM 

Within  thy  beami,  0  Sun  I    Or  who  could  find, 
Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  atood  rareal^d. 

That  to  aoch  conntleu  orbs  thou  mad'it  ns  blind! 
Why  then  do  we  shun  death  with  anxious  strife! 
If  light  can  thus  deceire,  wherefore  not  !(/«/*' 

When  the  body  dies,  the  mind  is  no  longer  manifested  through  it.    That 
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is  all  we  immediately  know  1^  percept»oi!i.  The  inference  that  the  miiKl 
has  therefore  ceased  to  be' at  all,  is  a  mere  BUppoeition.  It  may  still  live 
and  act,  independently  of  the  body.  An  outside  phenomenon  can  prove 
nothing  here.  We  must  by  some'  psychological  probe  pierce  to  the  core 
of  the  being  and  discern,  as  there'  concealed,  the  central  interpretation 
of  truth,  or  else,  in  want  of  this,  turn  from  these'  surface-shadows  and. 
seek  the  solution  in  some  other  province.  Millions  of  appearances  being 
opposed  to  the  tru^  or  inadequate  to  hint  it,  we  must  never  implicitly 
trust  their  suggoErtions.  What  microscope  can  reveal  the  organic  life  in 
a  kernel  of  corn,  and  show  that  through  the  decay  of  that  kernel  a  stalk 
will  spring  up  and  bear  a  thousand  kernels  more?  But  if  a  new  mental 
life  emerges  from  the  dying  form  of  man,  it  lies  in  a  spiritual  realm 
wherein  to  we  have  "no  instruments  to  giLze.  Every  existent  thing  has  its 
metes  and  limits.  In  fAciy  the  only- final  weapon  and  fort  of  a  thing  is 
its  environing  limitation.  It  goes  into  nothing  if  that  betaken  down, 
the  atheist  says;  into  infinity,  the  mystic  says.  The  mistake  and  diffi- 
culty lie  in  discerning' what  the  last  wall  around  the  ess^ence  is.  "The 
universe  is  the  body  of  our  body."  The  boundary  of  our  life  is  bound- 
less life.  Schlegel  has  somewhere  asked  the  question,  "  Is  life  in  us,  or 
are  we  in  life?*'  Because  miLn  appears  to  be  wholly  extinguished  in 
d^th,  we  have  no  right  whatever  in  reason  to  conclude  that  he  really  is 
so.  The  star  which  seemed  to  set  in  the  western  grave  of  aged  and 
benighted  time,  we,  soon  coming  round  east  to  the  true  spirit-sky,  may 
discern  bright  in  the  morning  forehead  of  eternity.  There  can  be  no 
safe  reasoning  from  the  outmost  husk  and  phenomenon  of  a  thing  to 
its  inmost  essence  and  result.  And,  in  spite  of  any  possible  amount  of 
appearance,  man  himself  may  pass  distinct tmd  whole  into  another  sphere 
of  being  when  his  fl'esh  falls  to  dust.  That  scienee  should  dearch  in 
vain  with'  her  finest  glasses  to  discern  a  royal  occupant  reigning  in  the 
purple-chambered  palace  of  the  heart,  or  to  trace  any  such  mysterioua 
tenant  departing  in  sudden  horror  from  the  crushed  and  bleeding  house 
of  life,  belongs  to  the  necessary*  conditfortB  of  the  dubject ;  for  spirit  can 
only  be  spiritually  discerned.  As  well  fnight  you  seek  to  smell  a  color, 
or  taste  a  sound,  tie  a  knot  of  wAter,  oV  braid  a  cord  of  wind. 

Next  comed  the  abstract  Argument  from  Speculative  Philosophy. 
Under  this  head  are  to  be  included  atf  those  theories  which  deny  the 
soul  to  be  a  spiritual  entity,  but  reduce  it  to  an  atomic  arrangement,' or  a 
dependent  attribute,  or  a  process  of  action.  Heracleltus  held  that  the 
soul  was  fire :  of  course,  when'  the  fuel  wa«  exhausted  the  fire  woiild  go 
out.  Thales  taught  that  it  was  water:  this  might  all  evaporate  away. 
Anaximenes  affirmed  that  it  Was  air,  of  which  all  things  were  formed  by 
rarefaction  and  condensation:  on  such  a'  supposition  it  could  have  no 
permanent  personal  identity.  Critias  said  it  was  blood:  this  might  de- 
generate and  lose  its  nature,  or  be  poured  o6t  on  the  ground.  Leucippus 
maintained  that  it  was  a  peculiar  concourse  of  atoms:  as  these  came 
togethei*;  A6  they  might  ffy  apart  and!  there  be  an  end  of  what  they 
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formed.  The  followers  of  Anstotle  asserted  that  it  was  a  fifth  unknown 
substance,  with  properties  of  its  own,  unlike  those*  of  fire,  air,  water, 
and  earth.  This  might  be  mortal  or  immortal':  there  w&s  nothing  de- 
cisive in  the  conception  or  the  defining  terms  to  prove  which  it  was. 
Accordingly,  the  Peripatetic  school  has  always  been  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  from  the  time  of  its  founder's 
immediate  disciples  to  this  day.  It  cannot  be  clearly  shown  what  the 
mighty  Stagyrite's  own  opinion  refiilly  was. 

Speculative  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sotil  like  the  foregoing, 
when  advanced  as  arguments  to  establish  its  proper  mortality,  are  destitute 
of  force,  because  they  are  gratuitous  assumptions.  They  are  not  generallza-' 
tions  based  on  careftil  induction  of  facts ;  they  are  oiily  arbitrary  hypotheses. 
Furthermore,  they  are  incSonsistent  both  with  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  experience.  Mind  cannot  fairly  be  broujght  into  the  category  of  the 
material  elements ;  for  it  has  properties  and  performs  functions  emphati- 
cally distinguishing  it  from  every  thing  else,  placing  it  in  a  rank  by  itself, 
with  exclusive  predicates  of  its  own.  Can  fire  think?  Can  water  will? 
Can  air  feel?  Can  blood  see?  Can  a  mathematical  number  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  good  and  evil?  Can  earth  be  jealous  of  a  rival  and 
loyal  to  a  duty?  Can  a  ganglion  solve  a  probleni  in  Euclid  or  uhder^ 
stand  the'Theodic^e  of  Leibnitz?  It  is  absurd  to  confound  things  so  dis-^ 
tinct.  Mind  is  mind,  and  matter  is  matter ;  and  though  we  are  now  con- 
sciously acquainted  with  them  only  in  their  correlation,  yet  there  is  as 
much  reason  for  supposing  that  the  former  survives  the  close  of  that 
correlation  as  for  supposing  that  the  laitler  does.  True,  we  perceive  the 
material  remaining  and  do'  not  perceive  the  spirit.  Yes ;  but  the  dif-* 
ferentiation  of  the  two  is  exactly  this,  that  one  is  appreciiable  by  the 
senses,  while  the  other  transcends  and  ba£9es  them.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
conceivable in  imagination,  wholly  incredible  to  reason,  intrinsically' 
nonsensical  every  way,  that  a  shifting  concoui^e  of  atoms,  a  plastic' 
arrangement  of  particles,  a  regular  succession  of  galvanic  shocks,  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  nervous  currents,  or  any  thing' of  the  sort,  should  con- 
stitute the  reality  of  a  human  soul,  the  process  of  a  human  life,  the 
accumulated'  treasures  of  a  human  experience;  all  preserved  at  command 
and  traversed  by  the  moral  lines  of  personal  identity.  The  thitigd  lie  in 
different  spheres  aiid  dre  fUll  of  incommunicable  contrasts,  fiowever 
numerously  and  intimately  correlated  the  physical  and  psychical  con- 
stituents of  man  are,  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  know  any  thing  about  them,  they 
are  steeply  opposed  to  each  other  both  in  essence  and  function.  Otherwise* 
consOiousnesS  is  mendsicious  and  language  is  unmeaning.  A  recent  able 
author  speaks  of  "that  congeries  of  organs  whose  union  forms  the  brain 
and  whose  action  constitutes:  the  ndnd,'*^  The  mind,  then,  is  an  action!  Can 
an  oc^nlove  and  hate,  choose  and  resolve,  rejoice  and  grieve,  remethber, 
repent,  and  pray?    Is  not  an  agent  necessary  for  an  action?    All  such 

w  BacknUl  and  Tiake,  Piychologfcal  Medidiie,  p.  871. 
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speculative  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  soul  as  make  it  purely  pheao- 
menal  are  to  be  offset,  if  they  can  be,  by  the  view  which  exhibits  the 
personal  ego  or  conscious  selfhood  of  the  soul,  not  as  an  empty  spot  in 
which  a  swarm  of  relations  centre  as  their  goal-point,  but  as  an  indestruc- 
tible monad,  the  innermost  and  substantial  essence  and  cause  of  the 
Organization,  the  self-apprehending  and  unchangeable  axis  of  all  thinks 
ing  and  acting.  Some  of  the  most  free,  acute,  learned,  wise,  and  powers 
ful  thinkers  of  the  world  have  been  champions  of  this  doctrine ;  espe> 
cially  among  the  moderns  may  be  named  Leibnitz,  Herbart,  Groethe,  and 
Hartenstein.  Jacob!  most  earnestly  maintained  it  both  against  Men* 
delssohn  and  against  Fichte. 

That  the  mind  is  a  substantial  entity,  and  therefore  may  be  conceivect 
as  immortal, — that  it  is  not  a  mere  functional  operation  accompanying 
the  organic  life,  a  phantom  procession  of  conscious  states  filing  ofiT  on 
the  stage  of  the  cerebrum  '*in  a  dead  march  of  mere  effects," — ^that  it  is 
not,  as  old  Aristoxenus  dreamed,  merely  a  harmony  resulting  from  the 
form  and  nature  of  the  body  in  the  same  way  that  a  tune  springs  fronx 
the  consenting  motions  of  a  musical  instrument, — seems  to  be  shown 
by  facts  of  which  we  have  direct  knowledge  in  consciousness.     We 
think  that  the  mind  is  an  independent  force,  dealing  with  intellectoal 
products,  weighing  opposing  motives,  estimating  moral  qualities,  resbtin^ 
some  tendencies,  strengthening  others,  forming  resolves,  deciding  upon 
its  own  course  of  action  and  carrying  out  its  chosen  designs  accordlnglj-. 
If  the  soul  were  a  mere  process,  it  could  not  pause  in  mid-career,  select 
from  the  mass  of  possible  considerations  those  adapted  to  suppress  a  base 
passion  or  to  kindle  a  generous  sentiment,  deliberately  balance  rival 
solicitations,  and,  when  fully  satisfied,  proceed.     Yet  all  this  it  is  con- 
stantly doing.    So,  if  the  soul  were  but  a  harmony,  it  would  give  no 
sounds  contrary  to  the  affections  of  the  lyre  it  comes  from.    But  actuaHj* 
it  resists  the  parts  of  the  instrument  from  which  they  say  it  subsists, 
exercising  dominion  over  them,  punishing  some,  persuading  others,  and 
ruling  the  desires,  angers,  and  fears,  as  if  itself  of  a  different  nature.^^ 
Until  an  organ  is  seen  to  blow  its  own  bellows,  mend  its  shattered  keys, 
move  its  pedals,  and  play,  with  no  foreign  aid,  ''I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,"  or  a  violin  tunes  up  its  discordant  strings  and  wields  its 
bow  in  a  spontaneous  performance  of  the  Carnival,  showing  us  every 
Cremona  as  its  own  Paganini,  we  may,  despite  the  conceits  of  speculative 
disbelief,  hold  that  the  mind  is  a  dynamic  personal  entity.    That  thought 
is  the  very  "lateh-string  of  a  new  world's  wicket." 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  fanciful  Argument  from  Analogy.  The  keen 
champions  of  disbelief,  with  their  athletic  agility  of  dialectics,  have  made 
terrible  havoc  among  the  troops  of  poetic  arguments  from  resemblance, 
drawn  up  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  They  have  exposed 
the  feebleness  of  the  argument  for  our  immortality  from  the  wonderful 
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workmanship  and  costliness  of  human  nature,  on  the  ground  that  what 
requires  the  most  pains  and  disphiys  the  most  skill  and  genius  in  its  pro- 
duction is  the  most  lovingly  preserved.  For  God  organizes  the  mind  of 
a  man  just  as  easily  as  he  constructs  the  geometry  of  a  diamond.  His 
omnipotent  attributes  are  no  more  enlisted  in  the  creation  of  the  in- 
telligence of  an  elephant  or  the  gratitude  of  a  soul  than  they  are  in  the 
fabrication  of  the  wing  of  a  gnat  or  the  fragrance  of  a  flower.  Infinite 
wisdom  and  power  are  equally  implied  in  each  and  in  all.  They  have 
shown  the  gross  defectiveness  of  the  comparison  of  the  butterfly  and 
psyche.  The  butterfly,  lying  in  the  caterpillar  neatly  folde4  up  like  a 
flower  in  the  bud,  in  due  time  comes  forth.  It  is  a  material  develop- 
ment, open  to  the  senses, — ^a  common  demonstration  to  sensible  expe- 
rience. The  disengagement  of  a  spirit  from  a  fleshly  encasement,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  pure  hypothesis  wholly  removed  from  sensible  appro- 
hension.  There  is  no  parallel  in  the 'cases.  So  the  ridiculousness  has 
been  made  evident  of  Plato's  famous  analogical  argument  that  by  a 
general  law  of  nature  all  things  are  produced  contraries  from  contraries ; 
warmth  dies  into  the  life  of  cold,  and  lives  out  of  the  death  of  cold; 
night  is  born  from  the  death  of  day,  and  day  is  bom  from  the  death  of 
night;  and  thus  everywhere  death  springs  from  life,  and  life  from  death.'* 
The  whole  comparison,  considered  as  evidence  of  human  immortality, 
is  baseless  and  full  of  astonishing  sophistry.  When  one  hemisphere  of 
the  earth  is  turned  away  from  the  sun,  it  is  night  there;  when  it  is  turned 
towards  the  sun,  it  is  day  again.  To  this  state  of  facts — this  revolving  suc- 
cession— there  is  obviously  no  parallelism  whatever  in  the  two  phenome- 
nal phases  of  man,  life  and  death,  whereof  one  finishes  its  course  and 
then  the  other  seems  fixed  forever.  In  like  manner,  when  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor,^' after  the  example  of  many  others,  especially  of  old  Licetus,  argues 
soberly,  as  he  does  in  a  letter  to  Evelyn,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
from  the  analogy  of  lamps  burning  in  tombs  for  centuries  with  no  waste 
of  matter,  there  is  no  apposite  and  valid  similarity,  even  if  the  instances 
were  not  a  childish  fable.  An  equally  baseless- argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  an  independent  spiritual  body  within  the  material  body,  to  be 
extricated  from  the  flesh  at  death  and  to  survive  in  the  same  form  and 
dimensions,  we  recollect  having  seen  in  a  work  by  a  Swedenborgian 
author.^^  He  reasons  that  when  a  person  who  has  suffered  amputa- 
tion feels  the  lost  limb  as  vividly  as  ever  before,  the  phenomenon  is 
palpable  proof  of  a  spirit-limb  remaining  while  the  fleshly  one  is  gone! 
Of  course,  the  simple  physiological  explanation  is  that  the  mind  instinct- 
ively refers  the  sensations  brought  in  by  the  severed  nerves  to  the  points 
where,  by  inveterate  custom,  it  has  hitherto  learned  to  trace  their  origina- 
tion. The  report  being  the  same,  it  is  naturally  attributed  to  the  same 
source. 

u  Crawford,  On  the  Pbmdon  of  Plato. 

u  Ilcbsr'f  Life  and  Works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  toI.  L  p.  C9. 

M  Dm  Gaayi,  True  Syitem  of  BoUgioui  Pliikwophy,  Letter  T. 
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But  those  iskeptics  who  have  mercilessly  exposed  these  faUaciofos  argu- 
ments from  analogy  have  themselves  reasoned  in  the  same  way  aa 
fallaciously  and  as  oflen.  When  individual  life  leaves  the  physical  ma&» 
say  they,  cosmical  life  immediately  enters  the  corpse  and  restorea  H  tcfe 
the  general  stock  of  nature ;  so  when  personal  consciousness  daserta  tke 
psychical  man,  the  universal  spirit  resumes  the  dissolving  soul.  When 
certain  conditions  meet,  a  human  soul  is  formed, — a  gyrating  cmrent  of 
thought,  or  a  vortex  of  force:  soon  some  accident  or  a  spent  im] 
breaks  the  eddy,  and  the  individual  subsides  like  a  whirl  in  the  air 
water-«pout  in  the  sea.  When  the  spirit^fuel  of  life  is  exhausted, 
goes  out  as  an  extinguished  candle.  He  ceases  like  a  tone  from  a  btok^ 
harp-string.  All  these  analogies  are  vitiated  by  radical  unlikeness  bet w  oca. 
the  things  compared.  As  arguments  they  are  perfectly  worthless,.  boiB^ 
spoiled  by  essential  differences  in  the  cases.  Wherein  there  is  a  similaffity 
it  falls  short  of  the  vital  point.  There  is  no  justice  in  the  cono^ticBa 
of  man  as  a  momentary  gyre  of  individual  consciousness  drawn  from  tka 
universal  sea  by  a  sun-burst  of  the  Spirit.  He  is  a  self-ruling  int^li* 
gence,  using  a  dependent  organism  for  his  own  ends,  comprehending  him 
own  destiny,  successively  developing  its  conditions  and  acquiring  th^ 
materials  for  occupying  and  improving  thenif  with  a  prevision  of  eternity. 
A  flower  may  just  as  well  perish  as  live,  a  musical  sound  cease  as  OQifc> 
tinne,  a  lamp  be  put  out  as  bum  on:  they  know  not  the  diffiMrenoe. 
Not  so  with  the  soul  of  man.  We  here  overpass  a  discrete  degree 
enter  upon  a  subject  within  another  circle  of  categories.  Let  the 
reasoner  who  madly  tries  conclusions  on  a  matter  of  such  infinite  p&tift 
and  moment,  with  data  so  inapt  and  poor»  pause  in  sacred  horror  befoci^ 

having  first 

''Pat  oat  the  light,  he  then— pate  oat  vm  uobtI" 

There  are  peculiarities  in  the  soul  removing  it  out  of  the  range  of  pbysi. 
cal  combinations  and  making  a  distinct  destiny  fairly  predicable  of  it. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  a  self-contained  will,  intelligent  of  inun*- 
terial  verities  and  perhaps  transcendent  of  space  and  time,  how  burlesqae 
is  the  terror  of  the  ancient  corpuscular  theorists  lest  the  feebly-cc^erin^ 
soul,  on  leaving  the  body,  especially  if  death  happened  during  a  storm, 
would  be  blown  in  pieces  all  abroad  I  Socrates,  in  the  Pluedo, 
hearty  laugh  over  this ;  but  Lucretius  seriously  urges  it.*^  The 
to  the  skeptical  reasoning  from  analogy  is  double  First,  the  lines  of 
partial  correspondence  which  visibly  terminate  within  our  tangible  ren^ 
can  teach  nothing  as  to  the  termination  of  other  lines  which  lead  oat  of 
sight  and  disappear  in  a  spiritual  region.  An  organized  material  form-— fcr 
instance,  a  tree — is  fatally  limited:  else  It  would  finally  fill  and  ezfaaust 
the  earth.  But  no  such  limiting  necessity  can  be  predicated  of  mind. 
Secondly,  as  far  as  there  is  genuine  analogy,  its  implications  are  mncli 
stronger  in  favor  of  immortality  than  against  it.    Matter,  whose  esaeDoe 
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is  materiality,  sarrives  all  appreheiiBible  chongeB;  spirit,  whoae  etfenoe  ia 
spirituality,  sboald  do  tbe  saoM. 

Another  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  a  futnre  llfb  is  masked  in  the  neg»- 
tire  Argument  from  Ignorance.  We  do  not  know  hovr  we  shall  Uts 
again ;  we  are  unable  to  construct  the  conditions  and  explain  the  detaila 
of  a  spiritual  state  of  existence ;  and  therefore^  it  is  said,  we  should  of 
right  conclude  that  there  is  no  snch  thing.  Tbe  proposition  is  no% 
tisoally  stated  so  blankly ;  but  it  really  amounts  to  that.  The  Epicureans 
say,  as  a  tree  cannot  exist  in  the  sky,  nor  clouds  in  the  ocean,  nor  fishes 
in  the  meadow,  nor  water  in  stone,  thus  the  mind  cannot  exist  apart 
from  the  nerves  and  the  bk)od.  This  style  of  reasoning  is  a  bold  begging 
of  the  question.  Our  present  experienee  is  vacant  of  any  specific  know* 
ledge  of  the  conditions,  methods,  and  contents  of  a  life  it  has  not  yet 
experienced:  theref<»re  there  is  no  snch  life.  Innumerable  millions  of 
ftcts  beyond  our  present  knowledge  unquestionably  exist.  It  is  not  ia 
any  way  difficult  to  conceive  that  innumeraUe  miUions  of  experiences 
and  problems  now  defying  and  eluding  our  utmost  powers  may  hereafter 
fall  within  our  comprehension  and  be  easily  solved.  Will  you  accept 
the  horizon  of  your  mind  as  the  limit  of  the  universe?  In  the  present, 
experience  must  be  confined  within  its  own  boundaries  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  If  an  embryo  were  endowed  with  a  developed  reasoning 
eonsoioosness,  it  could  not  construct  any  intelligible  theory  of  the  world 
asid  life  into  which  it  wtts  destined  soon  to  emerge.  But  it  would 
surely  be  bad  logic  to  infer,  because  the  embryo  could  not,  from  want  of 
xnaiterials  within  its  experience,  ascertain  tlie  how,  the  when,  the  where, 
and  the  what,  of  the  life  awaiting  it,  that  there  was  no  other  life  reserved 
for  it.  An  acorn  buried  and  sprouting  in  the  dark  mould,  if  endowed 
with  intelligent  consciousness,  could  not  know  any  definite  particulars 
of  its  maturer  life  yet  to  be  in  the  upper  light  and  air,  with  cattle  in  its 
shade  and  singing^birds  in  its  branches.  Ignorance  is  not  a  ground  of 
argument,  only  of  modest  suspense.  We  can  only  reason  from  what  we 
know.  And  the  wondrous  myst€n*iea  or  natural  miracles  with  which 
science  abounds,,  myriads  of  truths  transcending  all  fictions,  melt  and 
renkove  from  the  path  of  faith  every  supposed  difficulty.  Any  quantity 
ci  facts  have  been  scientifically  established  as  real  which  are  intrinsically 
fiir  more  strange  and  baffliing  to  belief  than  tbe  assertion  of  our  immor^ 
talhy  is.  Indeed,  "there  is  no  more  mystery  in  the  mind  living  forever 
in  the  future  than  in  its  having  been  kept  out  of  life  through  a  past 
etomity.  The  authentic  wonder  is  the  fact  of  the  transition  having  been 
sittde  from  tbe  one  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  far  more  incredible  that,  from 
not  having  been,  we  are^  than  that,  from  actual  being,  we  shall  continue 
to  be."» 

The  unbounded  possibilities  of  life  suggested  by  science  and  open  to 
imagination  furnish  sufficient  reply  to  the  objection  that  we  cannot  con- 

-~ ■  r-»      r  _  I     ■  -  -         -  -  ■         -  -         ■  a^ 

>*  Martineau,  S«nn4'a  on  Immortality,  In  Endeavon  after  the  Christian  Lift. 
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ceive  the  precise  causes  and  modes  of  a  future  state.  Had  one  little  pai% 
ticular  been  different  in  the  structure  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  radiation  and 
media  of  light,  we  should  never  have  seen  the  stars  I  We  should  have 
supposed  this  globe  the  whole  of  creation.  So  some  slightest  integument 
or  hindering  condition  may  now  be  hiding  from  us  the  sublime  reality 
and  arrangements  of  immortality  which  in  death's  disenveloping  hour 
are  to  burst  into  our  vision  as  the  stellar  hemisphere  through  the  night. 
Shut  up  now  to  one  form  of  being  and  one  method  of  experience,  how 
can  we  expect  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  other  and  future  forms  and. 
methods  of  being  and  experience?  It  is  a  contradiction  to  ask  it.  But 
the  soul  is  warranted  in  having  faith,  like  a  buried  mustard-seed  which 
shall  yet  mount  into  its  future  life.  A  sevenfold  denser  mystery  and  a 
seven-times  narrower  ignorance  would  bring  no  real  argument  against  the 
survival  of  the  soul.  For  in  an  omnipotent  infinitude  of  posaibiiities 
one  line  of  ignorance  cannot  exhaust  the  avenues  and  capacities  of  being. 
Escaping  the  flesh,  we  may  soar  into  heaven 

**  Upon  ethereal  wtnga,  whose  way 
Lies  throng  an  element  ao  fraught 
With  UTing  Mind  that,  as  they  plaj, 
Their  every  moTcment  is  a  thooght" 

Ignorance  of  the  scientific  method  avails  nothing  against  moral  proofs 
of  the  fact.    The  physiologist  studying  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  the 
anatomist  dissecting  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  could  never  tell  that 
man  is  capable  of  sentiment,  faith,  and  logic.    No  stethoscope  can  dis- 
cern the  sound  of  an  expectation,  and  no  scalpel  can  lay  bare  a  dream ; 
yet  there  are  expectations  and  dreams.    No  metaphysical  glass  can  detect, 
no  prognosis  foresee,  the  death  of  the  soul  with  the  dissolution  of  its 
organs :  on  empirical  grounds,  the  assertion  of  it  is  therefore  unwarranted. 
But  though  no  amount  of  obscurity  enveloping  the  subject,  no  extent 
of  ignorance  disabling  us  now  to  grasp  the  secret,  is  a  legitimate  basis  of 
disbelief,  yet  actually,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  multitudes  of  instances. 
the  effectual  cause  of  disbelief  in  immortality  is  the  impossibility  of 
vividly  conceiving  its  conditions  and  scenery ;  "  for,"  as  one  of  the  subtlest 
of  thinkers  has  remarked,  "however  far  faith  may  go  beyond  experieDce, 
it  must  always  be  chained  down  by  it  at  a  distance."    But  if  there  are 
good  grounds  for  anticipating  another  life,  then  man  should  confide  in  it, 
no  matter  how  incompetent  he  is  to  construct  its  theatre  and  foresee  its 
career.    A  hundred  years  ago,  one  might  have  scouted  the  statement  that 
the  most  fearful  surgical  operations  would  be  performed  without  inflict- 
ing  pain,  because  it  was  impossible  to  see  how  it  could  be  done.    Or  if  a 
person  had  been  informed  that  two  men,  one  in  Europe  and  one  in 
America,  should  converse  in  lightning  athwart  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic, 
he  might  have  r^'ected  it  as  an  absurdity,  because  he  could  not  oonoeive 
the  mode.    If  destined  to  a  future  life,  all  we  could  reasonably  expect  to 
know  of  it  now  would  be  through  hinting  germs  and  mystic  presentimenta 
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of  it.     And  these  we  do  experience  to  the  fullest  extent :  their  cease* 
less  prophecies  are  everywhere  with  us,— 

"  BUnk  miflgirlngs  of  a  creaiare 
MoTing  about  in  worlds  not  reallied." 

The  last  weapon  of  disbelief  in  a  future  life  is  the  Scientific  Argument 
from  Materialism.  Lucretius  says,  '"There  is  nothing  in  the  universe 
but  bodies  and  the  properties  of  bodies."  This  is  a  characteristic  example 
of  the  method  of  the  materialists:  to  assume,  as  an  unquestionable 
postulate,  the  very  point  in  debate,  and  that,  too,  in  defiance  of  the  in- 
telligent instincts  of  consciousness  which  compel  every  unsophisticat^ 
person  to  acknowledge  the  simultaneous  existence  of  mind  and  matter 
as  two  correlated  yet  distinct  realities.  The  better  statement  would  be. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  but  forces  and  the  relations  of  forces. 
For,  while  we  know  ourselves  in  immediate  self-consciousness,  as  per- 
sonal intelligences  perceiving,  willing,  and  acting,  all  we  know  of  an  out- 
ward world  is  the  efifects  produced  on  us  by  its  forces.  Certainly  the 
powers  of  .the  universe  can  never  be  lost  from  the  universe.  Therefore 
if  our  souls  are,  as  consciousness  declares,  causes,  and  not  mere  phe- 
nomena,  they  are  immortal.  To  ignore  either  factor  in  the  problem  of 
life,  the  material  substratum  or  the  dynamic  agent,  is  mere  narrowness 
and  blindness. 

But  the  unbelieving  naturalist  argues  that  the  total  man  is  a  product 
of  organization,  and  therefore  that  with  the  dissolution  of  the  living 
combination  of  organs  all  is  over.  Matter  is  the  marriage-bed  and  grave 
of  soul.  Priestley  says,  **  The  principle  of  thought  no  more  belongs  to 
substance  distinct  from  body  than  the  principle  of  sound  belongs  to  sub- 
stance distinct  from  bell."  There  is  no  relevancy  in  the  comparison, 
because  the  things  are  wholly  unlike.  Thought  is  not,  as  Hartley's 
theory  avowed  it  was,  a  vibration  of  a  cerebral  nerve,  as  sound  is  a  vibra- 
tion of  a  sonorous  body ;  for  how  could  these  vibrations  be  accumulated 
in  memory  as  our  mental  experiences  are?  When  a  material  vibration 
ends,  it  has  gone  forever ;  but  thoughts  are  stored  up  and  preserved.  A 
hypothetical  simile,  like  that  just  cited  from  Priestley,  is  not  a  cogent 
argument.  It  is  false  science  thus  to  limit  the  modes  of  being  to  what 
lies  within  our  present  empirical  knowledge.  Is  it  not  pure  presumptu- 
ousness  to  afiSrm  that  the  creative  power  of  Almighty  God  is  shut  up  so 
that  intelligent  creatures  can  only  exist  in  forms  of  flesh?  When  a 
recent  materialist  makes  the  assertion,  "  The  thinking  man  is  the  sum 
of  his  senses,"  it  is  manifest  that  he  goes  beyond  the  data,  assuming  what 
should  be  proved,  and  confounding  the  instruments  and  material  with  the 
workman.  It  is  as  if  one  should  say,  '*  A  working  cotton-manufactory  is 
the  sum  of  its  machines,"  excluding  the  persons  by  whose  guiding  over- 
sight all  is  done.  Plainly,  it  may  be  granted  that  all  which  man  knows  is 
brought  in  through  the  door  of  the  senses,  without  allowing  the  same 
of  all  that  man  ».    We  have  no  warrant  for  pronouncing  the  identical 
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ooextensiveness  of  what  man  learns  to  know  and  what  he  is  czvated  to 
be.  The  very  proposition^  man  knows  something,  presqpposes  throe 
things,  a  subject,  an  act,  and  an  object.  Whether  the  three  exist  and 
perish  together  or  not  is  matter  for  discussion,  and  not  fairly  to  be  settled 
by  forcibly  lumping  the  heterogeneous  three  into  homogeneous  unity. 

In  the  present  state  of  sci^noe  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  kinds  of 
physioal  force?— whether  mechanical,  chemical,  vital,  or  nervous — are 
drawn  more  or  less  directly  from  the  8un«  the  material  reservoir  oi  power 
for  our  solar  system.  This  must  be  admitted, — although  some  recent 
materialists  have  pushed  the  doctrine  so  far  that  they  may  be  called  the 
Parsees  of  the  West.  Whenever  the  proper  conditions  for  an  animate 
being  are  furnished,  a  force  derived  from  the  sun  lifts  matter  from  its 
stable  equilibrium  to  the  level  of  organic  existence.  In  due  season,  from 
its  wavering  life^truggle  there,  it  decays  back  to  the  de^  rest  of  inBen- 
sate  earth.^^  This  is  a  truth  throughout  the  organic  realm,  &om  tha 
bulb  of  a  sea-weed  to  the  brain  of  a  Ceasar.  So  much  cannot  be  denied. 
(Every  organism  constantly  receives  from  the  universe  food  and  force, 
and  as  constantly  restores  in  other  forms  the  material  and  dynamical 
equivalents  of  what  it  receives,  and  finally  itself  goes  to  the  sources 
whence  it  came.  But  the  affirmation  of  this  for  all  within  the  physical 
realm  is  not  the  admission  of  it  for  what  subsists  in  an  immeasurably 
higher  rank  and  totally  different  realm.  Entering  the  psychical  sphere, 
where  we  deal  with  a  new,  distinct  order  of  realities^ — ^not  impenetrability, 
weight,  extension,  but  thought,  affection,  will, — why  may  not  this  province 
aoatain  eternities,  even  though  the  other  holds  only  mortalities?  It  Is  a 
question  to  be  exajiuned  on  its  own  grounds,  not  to  be  put  aside  with 
a  foregone  conclusion.  In  nature  the  cause  endures  under  all  evanes- 
cent changes,  and  survives  all  phenomenal  beginnings  and  endings :  so 
in  spirit  the  causal  personality,  if  there  be  one,  may  outlast  all  the  ahifV 
ing  currents  of  the  outward  phenomena  in  endless  persistence.  Of  course^ 
the  manifestation  of  the  mind  through  the  senses  must  cease  when  the 
senses  no  longer  remain.  The  essence  of  the  controversy,  then,  is  exactlj 
this :  Is  the  mind  an  entity  t  or  is  it  a  collection  of  functions  t  If  the 
soul  be  a  substantial  force,  it  is  immortaL  If  it  be  a  phenomenal 
residtsnt,  it  ceases  at  death. 

A  reductio  ad  alfgurdum  immediately  occurs.  If  the  psychical  totality 
of  man  ooosists  of  states  of  feeling,  modes  of  volition,  and  powers  of 
thought,  not  necessitating  any  spiritual  entity  in  which  they  inhere, 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  physical  totality  of  man  consists  of 
of  nutrition,  modes  of  absorption,  and  powers  of  change,  implying 
no  body  in  which  these  processes  are  effectuated !  Qualities  cannot  exist 
without  a  subject;  and  just  as  physical  attributes  involve  a  body,  spiritual 
attributes  involve  a  mind.  And,  if  a  mental  entity  be  admitted,  its  death 
or  cessation  with  that  of  its  outer  dress  or  case  is  not  a  fair  inference,  but 
needs  appropriate  evidence. 

n  Moleichott,  LIdit  tind  Lebea. 
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'  The  soul  of  a  man  lias  been  defined  as  the  sain  of  his  ideas,  an  idea 
hein^  a  state  of  the  oonscioosness.  Bat  the  essence  oi  mind  must  be  the 
common  ground  and  elemen  t  of  all  different  states  of  consciousness.  What 
is  that  common  ground  and  element  but  the  presence  of  a  percipient 
Volitional  force,  whether  mamfSested  or  luunanifestod,  still  there  T  That  is 
ihe  germinal  ooreof  our  mental  b^g,  integrating  and  holding  in  continu- 
ous identity  all  the  phenomenal  fluctuations  of  consciousness.  It  is  clear 
that  cmy  othet  representation  seems  inoonsistent  with  the  most  centoal 
and  vivid  facts  of  our  knowledge.  In  iUustration  of  this,  let  us  see  how 
every  materialistic  exposition  omits  utterly,  or  fails  to  account  for,  the 
most  essential  element,  the  solitary  and  crowning  peculiarity,  of  the 
case.  For  example,  it  is  said  that  thought  or  consciousness  is  a  phe> 
nomenal  process  of  changes  sustained  in  the  bnun  by  a  correlation  of 
forces,  just  as  the  rainbow  appears,  but  has  no  ontological  subsistence  of 
its  own:  the  continuous  spectrum  hangs  steady  on  the  ceaselessly- 
renewed  substratum  of  the  moving  mist-rack  and  the  falling  rain.  But 
the  comparison  is  absolutely  inapplicable,  because  the  deepest  ground- 
principle  of  the  mind  is  wanting  in  the  rainbow, — namely,  conscious  and 
continuous  identity  holding  in  each  present  moment  all  the  changes  of 
the  past  moments.  If  the  rainbow  were  gifted  with  consciousness,  it 
could  not  preserve  its  personal  identity,  but  merely  its  phenomenal 
identity,  for  any  two  successive  moments,  since  its  whole  being  would 
consist  of  an  untied  succession  of  states. 

Traversing  the  body  from  its  extreme  tissues  to  the  gray  vesicular  sub- 
.stance  composing  the  spinal  cord  and  covering  the  surface  and  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain,  are  two  sets  of  white,  fibrous  nerves.  One  set,  the 
sifferents,  bring  in  sensation,  all  kinds  of  tidings,  from  the  out-world  of 
matter;  The  other  set,  the  efferents,  carry  out  volition,  all  kinds  of 
decrees,  from  the  in-world  of  mind.  Without  an  afferent  nerve  no  in- 
fluence of  the  world  can  reach  the  mind ;  and  without  an  efferent  nerve 
no  conclusion  of  the  mind  can  reach  the  world.  As  we  are  now  consti- 
tuted, this  machinery  is  necessary  for  the  intercommunication  of  the 
mind  and  the  material  universe.  But  if  there  be  something  in  the  case 
besides  live  machinery  and  crossing  telegrams, — if  there  be  a  monarch- 
mind  inaccessible  to  the  vulgar  crowd  of  things  and  only  conversing  with 
them  through  the  internuncial  nerves, — that  spirit-entity  may  itself  be 
capable  of  existing  forever  in  an  ideal  universe  and  of  communing  there 
&oe  to  face  with  its  own  kingly  lineage  and  brood.  And  we  maintain 
that  the  account  of  the  phenomena  is  grossly  defective,  and  that  the 
phenomena  themselves  are  palpably  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  sup- 
position of  such  an  entity,  which  uses  the  organism  but  is  not  the  organ- 
ism itself  nor  a  function  of  it.  ''Ideas,"  one  materialist  teaches,  ''ai^ 
transformed  sensations."  Yes ;  but  that  does  not  supersede  a  tran^&mtr 
ing  mind.  There  must  be  a  force  to  produce  the  transformations.  "  The 
phenomena  of  mind,"  says  another,  "consist  in  a  succession  of  states 
of  consciousness."    Yes;  but  what  is  it  that  presides  over,  takes  up»  and 
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preserves  this  succession?  The  phenomena  of  the  mind  are  not  the 
mind  itself.  **  The  actions  of  the  mind  are  the  functions  of  the  cere- 
brum/' adds  a  third.  Yes;  but  the  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  mind  itself? 
not,  what  are  its  acts?  The  admission  of  the  gray  nerve-cells  of  the  brain, 
as  the  material  substratum  through  which  sensations  are  received  and 
volitions  returned,  does  not  exclude  the  necessity  of  a  dynamical  cause 
for  the  metamorphosing  phenomenon.  That  cause  must  be  free  and 
intelligent,  because  the  products  of  its  action,  as  well  as  its  accompany- 
ing consciousness,  are  marked  by  freedom  and  intelligence.  For 
example,  when  a  cylindrical  and  fibrous  porter  deposits  his  sensitive 
burden  in  the  vesicular  and  cineritious  substance,  something  examines 
it,  tests  its  import,  reflects  on  what  shall  be  done,  forms  an  intelligent 
resolution,  and  commands  another  porter  to  bear  the  dynamic  load 
forth.  The  reflective  and  determining  something  that  does  this  is  the 
mind.  Thus,  by  the  tAct  of  an  indissoluble  dynamic  will,  is  the  broad 
lineal  experience  of  man  grasped  and  kept  from  dissipating  into 
crumbled  psychical  states,  as  when  the  dead  kings  of  ancient  India 
were  burned  their  corpses  were  wrapped  in  asbestos  shrouds  to  hold  the 
ashes  together. 

The  flame  of  a  burnt-out  candle  twinkling  in  the  socket  is  not  numeri- 
cally the  same  with  that  which  appeared  when  it  was  first  lighted ;  nor 
is  a  river  at  any  two  periods  numerically  the  same.  Different  particles 
constantly  feed  an  ever-renewed  flame  or  stream,  just  like  the  former  bat 
never  the  same.  A  totally  new  element  appears  when  we  contemplate 
mind.  Here,  although  the  whole  molecular  substance  of  the  visible 
organism  is  in  perpetual  flux,  the  same  conscious  personality  persists 
through  all,  growing  ever  richer  in  an  accumulating  possession  of  past 
experiences  still  held  in  living  command.  The  Arethusa  of  identity 
threads  the  blending  states  of  consciousness,  and,  passing  the  ocean-bed 
of  death,  may  emerge  in  some  morning  fount  of  immortality.  A  photo- 
graphic image  impressed  on  suitable  paper  and  then  obliterated  is  restored 
by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  mercury.  But  if  an  indefinite  number  of 
impressions  were  superimposed  on  the  same  paper,  could  the  fumes  of 
mercury  restore  any  one  called  for  at  random?  Yet  man's  memory  is  a 
plate  with  a  hundred  millions  of  impressions  all  cleanly  preserved,  and 
he  can  at  will  select  and  evoke  the  one  he  wants.  No  conceivable  rela- 
tionship of  materialistic  forces  can  account  for  the  facts  of  this  miracu- 
lous daguerreotype-plate  of  experience,  and  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
call  out  into  solitary  conspicuousness  a  desired  picture  which  has  forty- 
nine  million  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  latent  pictures  lying  above  it,  and  fifty  millions  below  it. 
It  has  been  said  that  '*  the  impressions  on  the  brain,  whether  perceptions 
or  intellections,  are  fixed  and  retained  through  the  exactness  of  assimila- 
tion. As  the  mind  took  cognizance  of  the  change  made  by  the  first  im- 
pression of  an  object  acting  on  the  brain  through  the  sense-organs,  so 
afterwards  it  recognises  the  likeness  of  that  change  in  the  parts  inserted 
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by  the  nutritive  process."*^  This  passage  implies  that  the  mind  is  an 
agent,  not  a  phenomenon ;  and  it  describes  some  of  the  machinery  with 
which  the  mind  works,  not  the  essence  of  the  mind  itself.  Its  doctrine 
does  not  destroy  nor  explain  the  presiding  and  elective  power  which 
interprets  these  assimilated  and  preserved  changes,  choosing  out  such 
of  them  as  it  pleases, — that  unavoided  and  incomprehensible  power,  the 
hiding-place  of  volition  and  eternity,  whose  startling  call  has  often  been 
known,  in  some  dread  crisis,  to  effect  an  instantaneous  restoration  of  the 
entire  bygone,  life,  making  all  past  events  troop  through  the  memory,  a 
swiftly  awful  cavalcade  marching  along  the  fibrous  pavement  of  the 
brain,  while  each  terrified  thought  rushes  to  its  ashy  window  to  behold. 
We  here  leave  the  material  realm  behind  and  enter  a  spiritual  province 
where  other  predicates  and  laws  hold,  and  where,  "  delivered  over  to  a 
night  of  pure  light,  in  which  no  unpurged  sight  is  sharp  enough  to  pene- 
trate the  mysterious  essence  that  sprouteth  into  different  persons,''  we 
kneel  in  most  pious  awe,  and  cry,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "There  is 
surely  a  piece  of  divinity  in  us, — something  that  was  before  the  elements 
and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun  V 

The  fatal  and  invariable  mistake  of  materialism  is  that  it  confounds 
means  and  steps  with  causes,  processes  with  sources,  organs  with*  ends, 
predicates  with  subject.^  Alexander  Bain  denies  that  there  is  any  cere- 
bral closet  or  receptacle  of  sensation  and  imagery  where  impressions  are 
stored  to  be  reproduced  at  pleasure.  He  says,  the  revival  of  a  past  im- 
pression, instead  of  being  an  evocation  of  it  from  an  inner  chamber,  is  a 
setting  on  anew  of  the  current  which  originally  produced  it,  now  to  pro- 
duce it  again. '^  But  this  theory  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  all  past  im- 
pressions are  remembered  and  can  be  revived  at  will  by  an  internal 
efficiency.  The  miracle,  and  the  necessity  of  an  unchanging  conscious 
entity  to  explain  it,  are  implied  just  as  they  wer^  on  the  old  theory. 
"The  organs  of  sense,"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  writes,  "are  not  for  enabling  the 
soul  to  perceive  the  species  of  things  in  its  sensorium,  but  for  conveying 
them  there.'"^  Now,  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  God  has  a  brain  or  needs 
any  material  organs,  but  rather  that  all  infinitude  is  his  Sensorium,  so 
spirits  may  perceive  spiritual  realities  without  any  mediating  organism. 
Our  physical  experience  in  the  present  is  no  limit  to  the  spiritual  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  The  materialistic  argument  against  immortality 
fails,  because  it  excludes  essential  facts.  As  anterior  to  our  experience 
in  the  present  state  there  was  a  power  to  organize  experiences  and  to 
become  what  we  are,  so  none  of  the  superficial  reasonings  of  a  mere 
earth-science  can  show  that  there  is  not  now  a  power  to  organize  expe- 
riences in  a  future  state  and  to  become  what  our  faith  anticipates  we  shall 
be.    And  this  suggests  to  speculative  curiosity  the  query.  Shall  we  com- 


»  Paget,  Sarsfcal  Pathology,  Lecture  n. 

>*  FranensUklt;,  Der  Mateiialismat,  letoe  Wahrheit  nnd  sein  Irrtbam,  s.  109. 

■>  The  Sensee  and  the  Intellect,  p.  61.  ■  Brodl^  Pfeychological  Inqniriee,  p.  41, 8d  edition. 
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mence  our  future  life,  a  psychical  cell,  as  we  ootumeiused  oar  preeeni  life^ 
a  physical  cell? 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  reply  next  to  some  of  the  aggreasive  8(qihi»> 
tries  of  disbelief.  The  following  lines  by  Br.  Beddoes  are  strikuig,  \faXt 
considered  as  a  symbol  of  life,  seem  almost  wilfully  defectiTe:-^ 

**Tlie  body  h  but  ta  engfim 
Wlileh  drawl  a  mighty  stnun  of  tpliitMa  powar 
Oat  of  the  world*!  own  loiil,  and  nakM  tt  pbjr 
A  while  in  viaible  motion." 

Man  is  that  miraculous  engine  which  includes  not  only  all  the  needfoi 
machinery,  but  also  fuel,  fire,  steam,  and  speed,  and  then,  in  dtmaotefie 
2^p'|/»uu  addition  to  these,  on  engjinetrl  Does  the  engineer  die  when  the  fire  goes 
out  and  the  locomotive  stops?  When  the  engine  madly  plunges  off  tha 
embankment  or  bridge  of  life,  does  the  engineer  perish  in  the  niin,or 
nimbly  leap  off  and  immortally  esci^?  The  theory  of  despair  has  na 
greater  plausibility  than  that  of  faith. 

Feuerbach  teaches  that  the  memento  mori  of  reason  meets  as  eveqr* 
where  in  the  spiritual  God's-acre  of  literature.  A  book  is  a  grare,  which 
buries  not  the  dead  remains,  but  the  quick  man,  not  his  corpse,  hut  his 
soul.  •  And  so  we  live  on  the  psychical  deposits  of  our  a&cestiy.  0«r 
souls  consist  of  that  material  which  once  constituted  other  aools,  aa  our 
bodies  consist  of  the  material  which  once  constituted  other  bodies.  A 
thought,  it  is  to  be  replied,  is  never  excreted  irom  the  mind  and  kft 
behind.  Only  its  existence  is  indicated  by  symbols,  while  its^f  is  added 
to  the  eternal  stock  of  the  deathless  mind.  A  thought  is  a  spiritaal 
product  in  the  mind  from  an  affection  of  the  cerebral  substance.  A 
sentence  is  a  symbol  of  a  thought  adapted  to  create  in  the  contemplalor 
jast  such  a  cerebral  affection  as  that  from  which  it  sprang,  and  to  deposit 
in  his  mind  just  «uoh  a  spiritual  product  as  that  which  it  now  denotes* 
Thus  are  we  stimulated  and  instructed  by  the  transmitted  symbols  of  our 
ancestors'  experiences,  but  not  literally  nourished  by  assimilation  of  tlieir 
very  psychical  substance,  as  this  remorseless  prophet  of  death's  ghastly 
idealism  would  have  us  believe.  Still,  in  whatever  aspect  we  regard  ift» 
one  cannot  but  shudder  before  that  terrible  cineritious  substance  whose 
dynamic  inhabitants  are  generated  in  the  meeting  of  matter's  messafsi 
with  mind's  forces,  and  sent  forth  in  emblems  to  shake  the  soidB  of 
millions,  revolutioniae  empires,  and  refashion  the  workL 

Strauss  employs  an  ingenious  argument  against  the  belief  in  a  fiitnra 
life, — an  argument  as  harmless  in  reality  se  it  is  novel  and  formidable  in 
^pearance.  "  Whether  the  nerve-spirit  be  considered  as  a  dependent 
product,  or  as  the  producing  principle  of  the  organism,  it  ends  at  death : 
for,  in  the  former  case,  it  can  no  longer  be  produced  when  the  organina 
perishes;  in  the  latter  case,  that  it  ceases  to  sustain  the  organism  is  a 
proof  that  it  has  itself  decayed.'"*    In  this  specious  bit  of  special  plead- 
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dug,  unwarranted  poatulatos  9r%  assumed  and  much  confusion  of  thought 
IB  dieplayed.  It  is  oovertlj  taken  for  granted  that  ev^ry  thing  seen  in  a 
•giren  phenomenon  is  either  product  or  producer ;  but  something  may  be 
an  accompanying  part,  involved  in  the  conditions  of  the  phenomenon, 
yet  not  in  any  way  easentiaily  dependent  on  it,  and  in  fact  surviving  it. 
What  does  Strauss  mean  by  "the  nerve-spirit" 7  Is  there  no  mind 
l>ehind  it  and  above  it,  making  use  of  it  as  a  servant?  Our  present  life 
is  the  result  of  an  actual  and  regulated  harmony  of  forces.  Surely  that 
liarmony  may  end  without  implying  the  decay  of  any  of  its  initial  oom- 
.ponents,  without  implying  the  destruction  of  the  central  constituent  of 
-its  intelligence.  It  is  illegitimate  logic,  passing  from  pure  ignorance  to 
positive  affirmation ;  a  saltation  of  sophistry  from  a  negative  premise  of 
^blindness  to  all  behind  the  organic  life,  to  a  dogmatic  conclusion  of  denial 
that  there  is  any  thing  behind  the  organic  life. 

A  subtle  and  vigorous  dii^liever  has  said,  *^The  belief  in  immortality 
JB  not  a  correct  expression  of  human  nature,  but  rests  solely  on  a  mis- 
nnderstanding  of  it.  The  real  opinion  of  human  nature  is  expressed  in 
4he  universal  sorrow  and  wailing  over  death."  It  is  obvious  to  answer 
that  both  these  exprassions  are  true  utterances  of  human  natui^.  It 
grie^ves  over  the  sadness  of  parting,  the  appalling  change  and  decay,  the 
dose-locked  mystery  of  the  unseen  state.  It  r^oioes  in  the  solace  and 
«heer  of  a  sublime  hope  springing  out  of  the  manifold  powerful  promises 
within  and  without.  Instead  of  contemning  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  futu- 
rity as  an  idle  dream-image  of  human  longing,  it  were  both  devouter  and 
jDore  reasonable,  from  that  very  causal  basis  of  it,  to  revere  it  and  con- 
fide in  it  as  divinely  pledged.  All  tilie  thwarted  powers  and  preparations 
and  affections,  too  grand,  too  fine,  too  sacred,  to  meet  their  fit  fulfilment 
here,  tap%  a  daim  for  some  holier  and  vaster  sphere,  a  prophecy  of  a  more 
exalted  and  serene  existence,  elsewtibre.  The  unsatisfied  and  longing 
soul  has  created  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  has  it?  Very  good.  If  the 
soul  has  builded  a  house  in  heaven,  flown  up  and  made  a  nest  in  the 
breeiy  boughs  of  immortality,  that  house  must  have  tenants,  that  nest 
must  be  occupied.  The  divinely-dmplanted  instincts  do  not  provide  and 
ladld  for  naught 

Certain  considerations  based  on  the  resemblances  of  men  and  beasts, 
their  asserted  community  of  origin  and  fundamental  unity  of  nature, 
have  had  great  influence  in  leading  to  the  denial  of  tho  immortality  of 
the  human  souL  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  animals  are  totally  m(»rtal ; 
and  then,  ftou  the  apparent  correspondences  of  phen<xnena  and  fate 
between  them  and  us,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  cases  are  parallel 
throughout,  and  that  our  destiny,  too,  is  annihilation.  The  course  of 
thought  on  this  subject  has  been  extremely  curious,  illustrating,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  "where  our  egotism  begins,  there  the  laws  of  logic  break," 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  often  when  fancy  gets  scent  of  a  theory  the 
voice  and  lash  of  reason  are  futile  to  restrain  it  until  the  theory  is  run 
into  the  ground.    Des  Cartes,  and  after  him  Malebranche  and  a  few 
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other  writers,  gave  no  slight  currency  to  the  notion  that  hrutes  are  merd 
machines,  moved  'by  prearranged  influences  and  utterly  destitute  of  in- 
telligence, will,  or  consciousness.  This  scheme  gave  rise  to  many  con- 
troversies, but  has  now  passed  into  complete  neglect."  Of  late  yean 
the  tendency  has  been  to  assimilate  instead  of  separating  man  and  beast 
Touching  the  outer  sphere,  we  have  Oken's  homologies  of  the  cranial 
vertebrsd.  In  regard  to  the  inner  sphere,  we  have  a  score  of  treatises, 
like  Vogt's  Pictures  from  Brute-Life,  affirming  that  there  is  no  qualita- 
tive, but  merely  a  quantitative,  <listinotion  between  the  human  soul  and 
the  brute  soul.^  Over  this  point  the  conflict  is  still  thick  and  hot.  But, 
however  much  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ground- 
identity  of  the  soul  of  a  man  and  the  soul  of  a  dog,  the  conclusion  that 
man  therefore  perishes  is  a  pure  piece  of  sophistiy.  Such  a  monstrous 
assassination  of  the  souls  of  the  human  race  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass 
may  be  legitimately  avoided  in  either  of  two  ways.  It  is  as  fair  to  argue 
the  immortality  of  animals  from  their  likeness  to  us,  as  our  annihilation 
from  our  likeness  to  them.  The  psychological  realm*  has  been  as  much 
deepened  in  them  by  the  researches  of  modem  science  as  the  physio- 
logical domain  has  been  widened  in  us.  As  Agassis  says,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  mental  individuality  of  animals  in  an  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  bodily  side  of  their  nature.*^  A  multitude  of  able  thinkefs 
have  held  the  faith  that  animals  have  immaterial  and  deathless  souls. 
Rightly  considered,  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  doctrine  which  a  keen 
reasoner  may  not  credit  and  a  person  of  the  most  refined  feelings  find 
pleasure  in  embracing.  In  their  serene  catholicity  and  divine  sympathy, 
science  and  religion  exclude  pride  and  contempt. 

But  admitting  that  there  is  no  surviving  psychical  entity  in  the  brute, 
that  is  in  no  way  a  clear  postulate  for  proving  that  the  same  fact  holds 
of  man.  The  lower  endowment!  and  provinces  of  man's  nature  and 
experience  may  correspond  ever  so  closely  with  the  being  and  life  of 
brutes  whose  existence  absolutely  ceases  at  death,  and  yet  he  may  be 
immortal.  The  higher  range  of  his  spiritual  faculties  may  elevate  him 
into  a  realm  of  universal  and  eternal  principles,  extricating  his  soul  from 
the  meshes  of  decay.  He  may  come  into  contact  with  a  sphere  of  truths, 
grasp  and  rise  into  a  region  of  realities,  conferring  the  prerogative  of 
deathlessness,  not  to  be  reached  by  natures  gifted  in  a  much  lower 
degree,  although  of  the  same  kind.  6uch  a  distinction  b  made  between 
men  themselves  by  Spinoza."  His  doctrine  of  immortality  depicts  the 
stupendous  boon  as  contingent,  to  be  acquired  by  observance  of  con- 


**  Damutnson,  La  bfite  transform<^o  en  machine.  Ditton.  Appendix  to  Dtoooane  on  Reivircctiaa 
of  Christ,  showing  that  brutes  are  not  mere  machines,  but  have  Immortal  sonla.  Orphal,  flnd  At 
Thiere  bios  stnnlicbeOoscbSpfef  Tbomaslos,  Do  Anima  Bmtonim,  quo  aaserltnr,  earn  wm  csn 
Materialem,  contra  Osrteeianam  Optnionem.  Winkler,  Phllosophlarlie  Unlersachancen  torn  itm 
8oyn  and  Wescn  der  Seelcn  der  Thiers,  yon  elnxelnen  Liebhabcm  der  Weltweisheit. 

M  BUchner,  Kraft  und  StofT,  kap.  19 :  Die  Tbierseele.  *  Essay  on  ClaariflcatioB,  p.  U. 

**  Jouinroy,  Introduction  to  Ethics :  Channing's  trans.,  toI.  fi.  pp.  18(^101. 
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ditions.  If  the  ideas  of  the  soul  represent  perishable  objects,  it  is  itself 
mortal;  if  imperishable,  it  is  immortal.  Now,  brutes,  it  is  probable, 
never  rise  to  the  apprehension  of  pure  and  eternal  truths ;  but  men  do. 
It  was  a  mean  prejudice,  founded  on  selfish  ignorance  and  pride,  which 
first  assumed  the  total  destruction  of  brutes  in  death,  and  afterwards,  by 
the  grovelling  range  of  considerations  in  which  it  fastened  and  the  re- 
action it  naturally  provoked,  involved  man  and  all  his  imperial  hopes 
in  the  same  fate.  A  firm  logical  discrimination  disentangles  the  human 
mind  from  this  beastly  snarl."  The  difference  in  data  warrants  a  dif- 
ference in  result.  The  argument  for  the  immortality  of  brutes  and  that 
for  the  immortality  of  men  are,  in  some  respects,  parallel  lines,  but  they 
are  not  coextensive.  Beginning  together,  the  latter  far  outreaches  the 
former.  Man,  like  the  animals,  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  builds ;  unlike  them, 
he  adorns  an  ideal  world  of  the  eternal  future,  lays  up  treasures  in  its 
heavenly  kingdom,  and  waits  to  migrate  into  it. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  escaping  the  fatal  inference  of  dis- 
belief usually  drawn  by  materialists.  First,  by  the  denial  of  their  philo- 
sophical postulates,  by  the  predication  of  immaterial  substance,  affirming 
the  soul  to  be  a  spaceless  point,  its  life  an  indivisible  moment.  The 
reasonings  in  behalf  of  this  conception  have  been  manifold,  and  cogent 
enough  to  convince  a  multitude  of  accomplished  and  vigorous  thinkers.*" 
In  Herbart's  system  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  monad,  or  real,  capable  of 
the  permanent  formation  of  states  in  its  interior.  Its  life  consists  of  a 
quenchless  series  of  self-preservations.  These  reals,  with  their  relations 
and  aggregations,  constitute  at  once  the  varying  phenomena  and  the 
causal  substrata  of  the  universe.  Mamertius  Claudianus,  a  philosophical 
priest  of  Southern  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century,  wrote  a  treatise  "On  the 
Nature  of  the  Soul."  He  says,  *'  When  the  soul  wills,  it  is  all  will ;  when 
it  recollects  or  feels,  it  is  all  recollection  or  feeling.  Now,  will,  recollec- 
tion, and  feeling,  are  not  bodies.  Therefore  the  soul  is  incorporeal." 
This  makes  the  conscious  man  an  imperishable  substantial  activity.  An 
old  English  writer,  with  quaint  eloquence,  declares,  "  There  is  a  proper* 
tion  between  an  atom  and  the  universe,  because  both  are  quantitative. 
All  this  excesse  vanisheth  into  nothing  as  soon  as  the  lowest  substance 
shineth  out  of  that  orbe  where  they  reside  that  scorn  divisibility." 

From  this  brief  statement  of  the  position  of  the  immaterialists,  with- 
out arguing  it,  we  pass  to  note,  in  the  second  place,  that  nearly  all  the 
postulates  ordinarily  claimed  by  the  materialist  may  be  granted  without 
by  any  means  proving  the  justice  of  their  disbelief  of  a  future  life.^ 
Admit  that  there  can  be  no  sensation  without  a  nerve,  no  thought 
without  a  brain,  no  phenomenal  manifestation  without  an  organ.    Such 

V  Sctaaller,  Letb  niid  9eele,  kap.  18:  Der  Psychlache  Untenehlod  des  Meniohen  yom  Thiere. 

»  Crnmbie,  Nataral  Theology,  tot  U. :  Kany  on  the  Immortality  of  the  8oq1.  Brongham,  Dto* 
eoorse  of  Nat.  Tbool.,  MCt.  5. 

*  This  has  been  ably  ahown  by  8pi«n  in  bla  traatli^Ueberdas  kflrpetUebe  Dedingtwin  der  8ed«n* 
tbltlgkelten. 
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on  admission  legitimates  the  conclusion,  on  empirical  grounds,  that  our 
present  mode  of  life  must  cease  with  the  dissolution  of  our  organiflBa. 
It  does  not  even  empirical^  prove  that  we  may  not  survive  in  some  other 
mode  of  beipg,  passing  perhaps  to  an  inooneeivably  higher  stage  «nd 
more  blessed  kind  of  life.    After  the  entire  disintegration  of  our  mat^al 
organs,  we  may,  by  some  now  imknown  means,  possess  in  a  refined  form 
the  equivalents  of  what  those  organs  gave  us.    There  may  be,  interfused 
throughout  the  gross  mortal  body,  an  immortal  body  of  exquisitely  deli- 
cate structure  invisibly  extricating  itself  from  the  carious  ruins  at  de^tli. 
Plattner  develops  and  defends  this  hypothesis  with  plausible  skill  and 
power.***    The  Hindt»  conceived  the  soul  to  be  concealed  ^thin  several 
successive  sheaths,  the  innermost  of  which  accompanied  it  througli  aH 
its  transmigrations."*    "The  subtile  person  extends  to  a  small  distaciee 
over  the  skull,  like  the  flame  of  a  lamp  above  its  wiek.""    The  later 
l^ythagoreans  and  Platonists  seem  to  have  believed  that  the  same  ntRBen^ 
cal  ethereal  body  with  which  the  soul  was  at  first  created  adhered  to  it 
inseparably  during  all  its  descents  into  grosser  bodies,— a  lucid  and  wingy 
vehicle,  which,  purged  by  diet  and  catharms,  ascends  again,  bearing  the 
soul  to  its  native  seat.**    The  doctrine  of  Swedenborg  asserts  man  to 
be  interiorly  an  organiied  form  pervading  the  physical  body,  an  eternal 
I           receptacle  of  life  from  God.     In  his  terminology,  "constant  influx  of  life^ 
Ov      I  jf^M,  supersedes  the  popular  idea  of  a  self-^sontained  spiritual  existence.    But 
<MS^    ^^^is  influx  is  conditioned  by  its  receiving  organ,  the  undecaying  inner 
^j^A^j>»/i^^     body."*    However  boldly  it  may  be  assailed  and  r^ected  as  a  binrlcfii 
Q       vOvfU    ^^^^*  ^^  materialistic  logic  can  disprove  the  existence  of  an  ethereal  form 
A    ^     contained  in ,  animating,  and  surviving,  the  visible  organism.    It  is  a  poni* 
^n^^^\^  ^   bility ;  although,  even  if  it  be  a  fact,  science,  by  the  very  conditions  of 
the  case,  can  never  unveil  or  demonstrate  it. 
'f^^      When  sulgected  to  a  certain  mode  of  thought  developed  recently  hf 
^^^    Faraday,  Drossbach,  and  others^  materialism  itself  brightens  and  dissohret 
'  a4^    into  a  species  of  idealism,  the  universe  beoomes  a  jittering  congeries  of 
oHmmA^        indestructible  points  of  power,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  eati^ 
<{  jjt^^    blished  as  a  mathematical  certainty.*'    All  bodies,  all  entities,  are  but 
j^^ryLk^S^^H/^Tn^OA  of  force.*    Gravity,  cohesion^  bitterness,  thou|^t^  lore,  reeoUeo- 
^       tion,  are  manifestations  of  force  peculiarly  eooditioned.    Our  peroeptaooa 
are  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness^ .  An  attribute  or  proper^  of  a 
thing  is  an  exercise  of  force  or  mode  of  activity  producing  a  certain 
of  consciousness  in  ua     The  sum  of  its-  attributes  or  properties 
stitutes  the  totality  of  the  thing,  and  is  not  adventitiously  laid 
the  thing:  you  can  separate  tke  parts  of  a  thing*;  but  you  cannot  take 
■'     ■       — ■'■■■'        ■■■   '    ■■  II     ■■'   ii.»— ■■■■■  .— ^i»^i^i^— — ,^— — ^ 

>9  Spea  immortaUtatis  animoram  per  ntfonee  phytlologfcu  oonflnucta. 

•'Cudwortb,  InL  9yB^  wL  ii  pp^SlS-eaSi  Am.  «d. 

M  On  the  Intercourse  between  the  Sovl  and  the  Body,  ■ect.S. 

a  Lott,  Uertaarti  deaBiaid  teMOftyitato  Aoetriaft. 

**  Hickok,  Rational  OoemoloKy,  ch.  U.  lect  1:  Matter  ta  ftMToe. 
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away  its  forces  from  any  part,  because  they  are  Its  eteenoe.  Matter  is  not 
a  limitation  or  neutralization,  but  a  state  and  exi»^9sion,  of  force.  Force 
itself  is  not  multiplex,  but  one,  all  qualities  and  directions  of  it  lying 
potentially  in  each  entity,  the  kinds  and  amounts  which  shall  be  actually 
manifested  depending  in  each  case  on  the  conditions  environing  it.  All 
matter,  all  being,  therefore,  consists  of  ultimate  atoms  or  monads,  each 
one  of  which  is  an  inseparable  solidarity  of  activities.  The  universe  is 
an  eternal  society  of  eternal  force-individuals,  all  of  which  are  capable 
of  constant  changes  in  groupings,  aggregations,  developments,  relations^ 
but  absolutely  incapable  of  annihilation.  Every  atom  possesses  potential 
reason,  and  comes  to  self-apprehension  whenever  the  appropriate  con- 
ditions meet  All  differences  originate  irom  conditions  and  exist  not  in 
essentialities. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  eternity  of  the  soul  is  sure,  but  that 
etomity  must  be  an  endless  series  of  mutual  transitions  between  con- 
sciousness and  unconsciousness,  life  and  death."  Since  all  cannot  be 
men  at  once,  they  must  take  their  turns.  Carus  says,,  a  soul  enclosing  in 
itself  an  independent  consciousness  is  inconceivable.  When  the  organism 
by  which  consciousness  is  conditioned  and  revealed  is  destroyed  in  death, 
consciousness  disappears  as  certainly  as  the  gleaming  height  of  a  dome 
fidls  in  when  its  foundation  ia  removed.  And  Drossbach  adds,  death  is 
the  shade«ide  of  life.  Without  shade,  light  would  not  be  perceptible, 
nor  life  without  death ;  for  only  contrast  leads  to  knowledge.  The  con- 
sciousness of  life  is  realized  by  interchange  with  the  unconsciousness  of 
death.  Mortality  is  the  inevitable  attribute  of  a  self-conscious  being. 
The  immortality  of  such  a  being  can  be  nothing  else  than  an  everlasting 
mortality.  In  this  restless  alternation  between  the  opposite  states  of  life 
and  death,  being  holds  continuous  endurance^  but  consciousness  is  suc- 
cessively extinguished  and  revived,  while  memory  is  each  time  hopelessly 
lost.  Widenooann  holds  that  the  periods  of  death  are  momentary,  the 
soul  being  at  once  born  again,  retaining  no  vestiges  of  its  past.^  Dross- 
bach,  on  the  contrary,  believea  that  memory  is  an  indefeasible  quality 
of  the  soul'^tom, — the  reason  .why  we  do  not  remember  previous  lives 
being  that  the  present  is  our  first  experiment.  When  all  atoms  destined 
to  become  men  have  ooce  run  the  human  career,  the  earliest  ones  will 
begin  to  reappear  with  full  memory  of  their  preceding  course*  It 
mattera  not  how  long  it  requires  for  one  circuit  of  the  whole  series  of 
souls ;  for  the  infinite  future  is  before  us,  and,  as  we  are  unconscious  in 
death,  the  lapse  of  ages  is  nothing.  We  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  instantly 
rise  up  to  a  new  life. 

''Death  gives  to  life  all  its  relish,  as  hunger  is  the  true  sauce  of  food. 
Death  first  makes  us  precious  and  dear  to  ourselves.    Since  it  lies  in  the 


*  DroMbach,  Die  penOnliche  Unsterblichkelt  ab  Folgo  der  atomistiachen  Terfkasaiig  4er  I7atiir, 
bMha.  K  Imp.  IL  aad.  6,  C 
V  Gedanken  ttber  die  Unsterblichkeit  all  Wiederhdong  des  Srdenlebens. 
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nature  of  change  that  no  condition  is  endless,  but  morning  ever  follows 
night,  death  cannot  be  endless.  Be  unconcerned;  thy  being  shall  as 
little  be  lost  as  the  grain  of  dust  at  .thy  foot!  Because  in  death  thou 
dost  not  know  that  thou  art,  therefore  fearest  thou  that  thou  shalt  be«io 
more?  O  pusillanimous!  the  great  events  of  nature  are  too  vast  for  thj 
weak  heart.  A  whole  eternity  thou  hast  not  been  conscious  that  thou 
art,  and  yet  thou  hast  become  conscious  of  it.  Every  night  thou  losest 
thy  consciousness,  yet  art  thou  conscious  again,  and  shalt  be.  The  loss 
of  consciousness  is  not  necessarily  the  loss  of  self.  The  knowledge  of 
my  being  is  not  my  being  itself,  but  a  peculiar  force  thereof,  which,  enter- 
ing into  reciprocal  action  with  other  forces,  is  subject  to  change.  It  is  its 
essence  to  act,  and  thus  to  change,  yet  without  surrendering  its  essence. 
Goethe's  words  may  be  applied  to  the  soul : — 

*  It  is;  therefore  eternally  It  is.* 

Not  in  cold  motionlessness  consists  eternal  life,  but  in  eternal  movement^ 
in  eternal  alteration,  in  incessant  change.  These  are  warranties  that  no 
state  endures  forever,  not  even  the  unconscious, — death.'** 

In  this  unfolding  of  the  theory  there  are  many  arbitrary  and  fanciful 
conceptions  which  may  easily  be  dispensed  with.  The  interspersion  of 
the  bright  life  of  the  human  monads  with  blank  epochs  of  oblivious 
darkness,  and  the  confinement  of  their  destiny  to  an  endless  repetition 
of  their  life-course  on  this  globe,  are  not  necessary.  In  the  will  of  God 
the  free  range  of  the  boundless  universe  may  lie  open  to  them  and  an 
incessant  career  in  forever  novel  circumstances  await  them.  It  is  also 
conceivable  that  human  souls,  leading  still  recurrent  lives  on  earth  with 
total  forgetfulness,  may  at  last  acquire  sufficient  power,  in  some  happy 
concurrence  or  sublime  exigency,  to  summon  back  and  retain  all  their 
foregone  states.  But,  leaving  aside  all  such  incidental  speculations,  the 
chief  interest  of  the  dynamic-atomistic  or  monad  theory,  as  afibrding  a 
solid  basis  for  immortality,  is  in  relation  to  the  arrogance  of  a  shallow 
and  conceited  materialism.  Says  the  materialist,  "Show  me  a  spirit, 
and  I  will  believe  in  your  heaven."  Replies  the  idealist,  "Show  me 
your  matter,  however  small  a  piece,  and  I  will  yield  to  your  argument" 
Spirit  is  no  phenomenon  to  be  shown,  and  matter  is  an  inference  from 
thought :  thus  the  counter-statements  of  physical  science  and  ideal  phi- 
losophy fairly  offset  each  other,  and  throw  their  respective  advocates 
bock  upon  the  natural  ground  of  unsophisticated  faith  and  observation. 
Standing  there  un perverted,  man  has  an  invincible  reliance  on  the 
veracity  of  his  faculties  and  the  normal  reports  of  nature.  Through 
immediate  apprehension  of  his  own  conscious  will  and  the  posited  expe- 
rience of  his  senses,  he  has  knowledge  both  of  causal  forms  of  being,  or 
free  productive  force,  and  of  resultant  processes  and  phenomena.  And 
surely  sound  logic  teaches  that  the  latter  may  alter  or  disappear  without 


**  Dronbach,  Die  indlrlduelle  Unsterblichkelt  Tom  monadistisch  metaphyrisdieii  StMu^ponkie  W 
tnchtet. 
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implying  the  annihilation  of  the  former.  If  all  material  substance,  bo 
called,  were  destroyed,  not  only  would  space  remain  as  an  infinite  indi- 
visible unity,  but  the  equivalents  of  what  had  been  destroyed  must  remain 
in  some  form  or  other.  Who  shall  say  that  these  equivalents  would  not 
be  intelligent  points  of  power,  capable  of  organizing  aggregate  bodies 
and  of  reconstituting  the  universe  in  the  will  of  Grod,  or  of  forming 
from  period  to  period,  in  endless  succession,  new  kinds  of  universes,  each 
abounding  in  hitherto  unimagined  modes  of  life  and  degrees  of  bliss? 
To  our  present  faculties,  with  only  our  present  opportunities  and  data, 
the  final  problem  of  being  is  insoluble.  We  resolve  the  properties  of 
matter  into  methods  of  activity,  manifestations  of  force.  But  there, 
covered  with  aUuring  awe,  a  wall  of  impenetrable  mystery  confronts  us 
with  its  baffling  "Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  shall  thine  explicating  gaze 
read  the  secrets  of  destiny."  We  cannot  tell  what  force  is.  We  can 
conceive  neither  it«  genesis  nor  its  extinction.  Over  that  obscure  en- 
vironment, into  the  immense  Empire  of  possibilities,  we  must  bravely 
fling  the  treasures  of  our  love  and  the  colors  of  our  hope,  and  with  a 
divine  impulse  in  the  moment  of  death  leap  after,  trusting  not  to  sink 
as  nothing  into  the  abyss  of  nowhere,  but,  landing  safe  in  some  elysium 
better  than  we  know,  to  find  ourselves  still  in  God. 

In  dealing  with  moral  problems  in  the  realm  of  the  higher  reason,  in- 
tuitions, mysterious  hints,  prophetic  feelings,  instinctive  apprehensions 
of  fitness  and  harmony,  may  be  of  more  convincing  validity  than  all  the 
formal  arguments  logic  can  build.^  "Sentiment,"  Ancillon  says,  as 
<juoted  by  Lewes,  "goes  further  than  knowledge:  beyond  demonstrative 
proofs  there  is  natural  evidence;  beyond  analysis,  inspiration;  beyond 
words,  ideas ;  beyond  ideas,  emotions ;  and  the  sense  of  the  infinite  is  a 
primitive  fact  of  the  soul."  In  transcendental  mathematics,  problems 
otherwise  unapproachable  are  solved  by  operating  with  emblems  of  the 
relations  of  purely  imaginary  quantities  to  the  facts  of  the  problems. 
The  process  is  sound  and  the  result  valid,  notwithstanding  the  hypotheti- 
cal and  imaginary  character  of  the  aids  in  reaching  it.  When  for  master- 
ing the  dim  momentous  problems  of  our  destiny  the  given  quantities 
and  relations  of  science  are  inadequate,  the  helpful  supposititious  condi- 
tions furnished  by  faith  may  equally  lead  over  their  airy  ways  to  conclusions 
of  eternal  truth.  The  disbelievers  of  a  future  life  have  in  their  investiga- 
tions applied  methods  not  justly  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  demanded 
a  species  of  proof  impossible  for  the  subject  to  yield :  as  if  one  should 
use  his  ear  to  listen  to  the  symmetries  of  beauty,  and  his  eye  to  gaze 
ui)on  the  undulations  of  music.  It  is  therefore  that  the  terribly  logical 
onslaughts  of  Feuerbach  are  harmless  upon  most  persons.  The  glitter- 
ing scimetar  of  this  Saracenic  metaphysician  flashes  swift  and  sharp,  but 
he  fights  the  air  with  weapons  of  air.  No  blood  flows  from  the  severed 
emptiness,  of  ispace;  no  clash  of  the  blows  is  heard  any  more  than  bell' 

__  - ■ — -        ---       —  -     — ^ 

*  Abel,  Diflquiaitio  omaliini  tam  pro  Immortoliteto  qaam  pfo  mortallUte  ArgiioiMitMidi  geniomiii. 
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strokes  would  be  heard  in  an  exhausted  receiver.  One  may  justifiably 
accept  propositions  which  strict  science  cannot  establish  and  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  thing  which  science  cannot  reveal,  as  Jacobi  has  abunr- 
dantly  shown*^  and  as  Wagner  ^has  with  less  ability  tried  to  illustrale." 
The  utmost  possible  achievement  of  a  negative  eriticism  is  to  show  tbe 
invalidity  of  the  physiological,  analogical,  and  metaphysical  arguments 
t6  iumish  positive  proof  of  a  Hiture  life  for  us.  But  this  negation  iully 
admitted  is  no  evidence  of  our  total  mortality.  Science  is  impotent  to 
give  ^ny  proof  /caching  to  such  a  conclusion.  However  badly  the 
archery  of  the  sharp-eyed  and  strong^umed  critics  of  disbelief  has  riddled 
the  outer  works  of  ordinary  argument,  it  has  not  slain  the  garrisott. 
Scientific  criticism  therefore  leaves  us  at  this  point:  there  majf  be  an  in^ 
mortal  soul  in  us.  Then  the  question  whether  there  actually  u  an  im- 
mortal soul  in  us,  r€fets  entirely  on  moral  facts  and  considerations.  Xllovr- 
ing  their  native  force  to  these  moral  facts  and  considerations,  the  healthy 
ethical  thinker,  recognising  in  himself  an  innermost  self-oonsciooB  ego 
which  knows  itself  persistent  and  identical  amidst  the  multiplex  viciafli- 
tude  of  transient  conditions,  lies  down  to  die  expecting  immediately  to 
continue  his  being's  Journey  elsewhere,  in  some  other  guise.  Leaving 
out  of  view  these  moral  facts  and  considerations^  the  materialistio 
naturalist  thinker,  recognising  his  consciousness  as  only  a  phantom  pro- 
cession of  states  across  the  cerebral  stage  hung  in  ashy  livery  and  afloat 
on  blood,  lies  down  to  expire  expecting  immediately  to  be  turned  into 
nobody  forever.  Misinterpreting  and  undervaluing  these  moral 
and  considerations,  the  anchorless  speculative  thinker,  recognising 
organism  as  an  eye  through  which  theWorld^pirit  beholds  itself 
momentary  pulse  in  which  the  All  feels  itself,  his  consciousness  as  a  pari 
of  the  infinite  Thought,  lies  down  on  his  death-couch  expecting  inuno- 
diately  to  be  turned  into  everybody,  eternity,  instead  of  greeting  him 
with  an  individual  kiss,  wrapping  him  in  a  monistic  emlMnoe.  The 
broad  drift  of  human  conviction  leads  to  the  first  conclusion, — a  persistent 
personality.  The  greatest  philoROphers,  from  Plato  to  Pascal,  deny  tKe 
second  view, — a  blotting  extinotion  of  the  soul,— declaring  it  ialse  in 
science  and  incredible  in  presentation.  The  third  theory — a  pantheialie 
absorption — ^the  irresistible  common  sense  of  mankind  repudiates  as  a 
morbid  dream.  Man  naturally  believes  himself  immortal  but  not  infinitou 
Monism  is  a  doctrine  utterly  foreign  to  undiseased  thinking.  Althoo^h 
it  be  a  Fichte,  a  Schelling,  or  a  Hegel,  who  says  that  the  soul  is  a  ciroam- 
scribed  yet  omnipotent  ego,  which  first  radiates  the  universe,  and  afler- 
wafds  beholds  it  in  the  mirror  of  itself,  and  at  length  breaks  into  dead 
universality,  the  conception  is,  to  tiie  average  apprehension  of  humanity,  as 
overweening  a  piece  of  wild  fancy  as  ever  rOse  in  a  madman's  reveriea«^ 


A  Ton  den  gOtttichen  IMngen  ond  Ihrer  Offeslwrusg. 

*  Wisaen  uod  Glauben  mit  be«onderer  BeKiohnng  Kur  Zakonft  der  Sodoi:  ViortieCxaac 
tnicbtungifn  Uber  McoMfaenschSpftang  nttd  SMlMirabfUtiil. 

•  A  ftiU  dLmMfon  of  tiM  paathelttlc  doctrine  «f  ioiQUMiUU^  will  bo  fcvDd  la  tlM 
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The  ordinary  contemplator  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world  and  the 
sequel  of  human  life  from  the  xnaterialistio  point  of  view  feels  disgust 
and  terror  at  the  prospect.  The  scene  seems  to  him  degrading  and  the 
fate  fearful.  The  loathing  and  di^nday  vulgarly  experienoed  thus,  it  as 
true,  arise  from  an  exaggerated  midapprehension  of  the  basis  and  mean* 
ing  of  the  facts:  rightly  appreciated,  all  is  rulingly  alive,  aspirant^  beauti- 
fiad,  and  benignant.  The  ceaseless  transfotmations  filling  •the  heights 
and  depths  of  the  creation  are  pervaded'  with  joy  and  clothed  with  a 
noble  poetry.  There  is  no  real  death:  what  seems  so  is  but  a  "return  9r 
falling  home  of  the  fundamental  phenomenon  to  the  phenom^ial  founda- 
tion,— a  dissolution  through  which  nature  seeks  her  ground  and  strives 
to  renew  herself  in  her  principles."  Still,  in  spite  of  this  more  profound 
and  genial  interpretation  of  the  shifting  metamorphoses  of  nature,  the 
fear  of  there  being  no  conscious  future  life  for  man  produces,  when  first 
entertained,  a  horrid  constriction  around  the  heart,  felt  like  the  ico<sold 
ooils  of  a  serpent.    The  thought*  of  tumbling  hopelessly  into 

"The  blind  cave  of  eternal  night" 

naturally  oppresses  thei  heart  of  man  with  sadness  and  with  alarm.  To 
escape  the  unhappiness  thus  inflicted,  recourse  has  been  had  to  expe- 
dients. Four  artificial  substitutes  for  immortality  have  been  devised. 
Fondly  fixing  attention  upon  these,  men  have  tried  to  find  comfort  and 
to  absorb  their  thoughts  from  the.  dreade^  spectre  and  the  long  oblivion. 
The' first  is  the  sentimental  phantasm  of  posthumous  fame.  The  Latin 
bard,  ancient. £nniu9»  sing8> —  . 

«  Nemo  me  lacrytois  deooret,  nee  fhnera  fleta 
Vaxlt.  Gtarf  .vollto  Tim'  per  ora  Tinim.?** 

Shakspeare  likewise  often  expresses  the  same  thought: — 

«  When  all  the  breathed  of  .thia  world  are  4tad, 
Yon  still  sluill  live  (such  virtqo  hath  mjr  pen) 
Where  breath  moet  breathee^^-evea  In  the  mouthg  of  men." 

And  again  in  similar  strain  :rT- .  . 

**  Uf  loT*  looks  fk^ah,  and  J)eiith  to  me  sabscribes, 
Since,  spite  of  him,  I'll  Uto^Ui  this  poor  rhyme^    . 
While  he  Insults  o'ei  dull  and  speechless  tribes.** 

Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said,  "My  soul  will  jmlss  into  history  and 
the  deathless  memories  of  mankind ;  and  thus  in  glory  shall  I  be  im- 
mortal."   This  characteristically  French  notion  forms  the  essence  of 

•        I  .  . ^ '  

winrks.  Ridimann,  Oemeinlhsrt.  Darstellting  unA  Wllrdlgnng  aller  gehaltrelehen'  Beweisarten  Ittr 
Oott  nnd.rur  UnsterMlchkcit  der  Soele.  Unius,  UpsterblicUkeit,  Blasche,  Philoeopbische  Unstaxb- 
Iichke|tlehre>  Welsse^  Die  philoeo^biache  Qdaeimlehre  von  der  Unsterblichkelt  des  menschlicbea 
IndiTiduums.  GDechel,  Von  den  Be^raimn  Hlr  die  Unsterblichkelt  der  menschlicben  Seele  im  Licht« 
der  specnlatiTen  Philoeophie.  Horell,  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  SpecnlatiTo  Pbllospphj 
of  Europe  in  the  19th  Oentury,  part  ii.  ch.  ▼.  sect  2:  The  Qerman  School  qf  the  19th  Century. 
Bochanaa,.  Modem  Atheism. 
'<M  Cfcero,  Tusc.  Qusest.,  lib.  L  cap.  zt. 
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Comte's  "  positivist*'  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  Those  deemed  worthy 
after  their  death  to  be  incorporated,  by  vote  of  the  people,  in  the  Supreme 
Being, — the  Grand-Etre,  a  fictitious  product  of  a  poetic  personification, — 
through  the  perpetual  fame  and  infiuence  thus  secured  have  an  im- 
mortal life  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  grateful  posterity.  Comte 
says,  "  Positivism  greatly  improves  immortality  and  places  it  on  a  firmer 
foundation,  by  changing  it  from  objective  to  subjective."  Great  and 
eternal  Humanity  is  God.  The  dead  who  are  meritorious  are  alone  re- 
membered, and,  thus  incorporated  into  the  Divinity,  they  have  a  '* sub- 
jective immortality  in  the  brains  of  the  living."^  It  is  a  poor  shallow 
of  the  sublime  truth  which  the  soul  craves.  Leopardi,  in  his  Brute 
Minore,  expresses  this  "  poor  hope  of  being  in  the  future's  brpath:" — 

"  deir  atn  morte  ultima  raggio 
Conscia  Aatnra  etk** 

That  proud  and  gifted  natures  should  have  seriously  stooped  to  such  a 
toy,  to  solace  themselves  with  it,  is  a  fact  strange  and  pathetic.  With 
reverential  tenderness  of  sympathy  must  we  yearn  towards  tho^e  whose 
loving  natures,  baffled  of  any  solid  resource,  turn  appealingly,  ere  they 
fade  away,  to  clasp  this  substanceless  image  of  an  image. 

Another  scheme  is  what  may  be  called  the  "  lampada  tradunf*^  tbeoiy 
of  a  future  life.  Generations  succeed  each  other,  and  the  course  is  alwars 
full.  Eternal  life  takes  up  new  subjects  as  fast  as  its  exhausted  recep- 
tacles perish.  Men  are  the  mortnl  cells  of  immortal  humanity.  The 
individual  must  comfort  himself  with  the  sympathetic  reflection  that 
his  extinction  destroys  nothing,  since  all  the  elements  of  his  being  will 
be  manipulated  into  the  forms  of  his  successors. 

Life  is  a  constant  renovation,  and  its  sum  is  forever  full  and  equal  on 
the  globe.  The  only  genuine  resurrection  unto  eternal  life  is  an  un- 
ending re-creation  of  organ  Lims  from  the  same  materials  to  repeat  the 
same  physiological  and  psychological  processes.*'  There  is  a  gleam  of 
cheer  and  of  nobleness  in  this  representation ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  perhaps  as  ineffectual  as  the  former.  It  is  a  vapid  consolation,  in  view 
of  our  own  annihilation,  to  think  that  others  will  then  live  and  also  be 
annihilated  in  their  turn.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  the  earth  will 
forever  be  peopled  with  throngs  of  men ;  but  though  such  a  belief  might 
help  to  reconcile  us  to  our  fate,  it  could  not  alter  the  intrinsic  sadness 
of  that  fate. 

A  third  substitute  for  the  common  view  of  immortality  is  a  scientific 
perception  of  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  force  which  each  man  is.  the 
sum  of  his  character  and  life,  is  a  cause  indestructibly  mixed  with  the 
course  of  subsequent  history, — an  objective  personal  immortality,  though 
not  a  conscious  one.   What  he  was,  remains  and  acts  forever  in  the  world. 

The  fourth  substitute  is  an  identification  of  self  with  the  integral 

*  CateGhism  of  Po8itlT«  Religion,  ConTenation  IIL 
M  LucretiuB,  De  Nat  Renim,  lib.  tl.  1.  78. 

*i  Schults-Schnltienstein,  Die  Bildung  dee  menichlichMi  Geiitet  dvrdi  Kaltur  d«r  Ymifimgmg 
■dnaa  Lebeni,  n.  834-847 :  0i«  Uiuterbllc]ik«ltob«griffo. 
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scheme  of  things.  I  am  an  inseparable  portion  of  the  totality  of  being, 
to  move  eternally  in  its  eternal  motion. 

**  If  death  seem  hanging  o*er  thy  Mpftrate  loal, 
SiBcera  thyself  a  part  of  Ufe'a  great  vbole." 

Lose  the  thought  of  thy  particular  evanescence  in  the  thought  of  the 
universal  permanence.  The  inverted  torch  denotes  death  to  a  mere 
inhabitant  of  the  earth :  to  a  citizen  of  the  universe,  downward  and 
upward  are  the  same.  Perhaps  one  who  rejects  the  ordinary  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  can  be  solaced  and  edified  by  these  substitutes  in  pro- 
portion to  hb  fineness,  greatness,  and  nobleness.  But  to  most  persons 
no  substitute  can  atone  for  the  withdrawn  truth  of  immortality  itself. 

In  regard  to  the  eternal  preservation  of  pergonal  consciousness,  it  were 
bigoted  blindness  to  deny  that  there  is  room  for  doubts  and  fears.  While 
t£e  monad  soul — so  to  call  it — lies  here  beneath  the  weak  glimmer  of 
suns  so  far  off  that,  they  are  forceless  to  develop  it  to  a  victorious  assurance, 
we  cannot  bvit  sometimes  feel  misgivings  and  be  depressed  by  skeptical 
surmises.  Accordingly,  while  belief  has  generally  prevailed,  disbelief 
has  in  every  age  had  its  representatives.  The  ancients  had  their  Di- 
csBarchus,  Protagoras,  Pansetius,  Lucan,  Epicurus,  Ceesar,  Horace,  and  a 
long  list  besides.  The  modems  have  had  their  Gassendi,  Diderot,  Con- 
dillac,  Hobbes,  Hume,  Paine,  Leopardi,  Shelley,  and  now  have  their 
Feuerbach,  Vogt,  Moleschott,  and  scores  of  others  needless  to  be  named. 
And  although  in  any  argument  from  authority  the  company  of  the  great 
believers  would  incomparably  outshine  and  a  thousand  times  outweigh 
the  array  of  deniers,  this  does  not  alter  the  obvious  fact  that  there  are 
certain  phenomena  which  are  natural  provocatives  of  doubt  and  whose 
troubling  influence  scarcely  any  one  can  always  escape^  Homer,  in 
giving  expression  to  Hector's  confidence  of  victory  over  the  Greeks, 
makes  him  wish  that  he  were  but  as  sure  of  entering  the  state  of  the 
immortal  gods.**  "When  some  one  asked  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  Have  we  not 
proof  enough  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  V  he  replied,  "  I  want 
more."  Davenant— of  whom  Southey  says,  **  I  know  no  other  author 
who  has  so  often  expressed  his  doubts  respecting  a  future  state  and 
how  burdensome  he  felt  them" — ^writes, — 

**  Bat  aflk  not  bodies  doomM  to  die. 
To  what  abode  they  go : 
^  Since  hnowkdi/e  it  but  mmroit^t  tpjf. 

It  is  n^t  vafe  to  know.** 

Charles  Lamb  writes,  **  If  men  would  honestly  confess  their  misgivings, 
(which  few  men  will,)  there  are  times  when  the  strongest  Christian  of 
OS  has  reeled  under  questionings  of  such  staggering  obscurity."  Many 
a  man,  seeing  nature  hang  her  veil  of  shifting  glories  above  the  silent 
tombs  of  vanished  generations,  voiceless  now  forever,  entertaining  in- 
numerable contradictory  queries  amidst  feelings  of  decay  and  sights  of 
corruption,  before  the  darkness  of  unknown  futurity  might  piteously 
exclaim,  without  deserving  blame, — 

«  niad,  Ul .  TiU.  11.  (MW-640. 
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"I  mn  the  gatiiitlet  of  a  file  ot  doabts, 
Eltch  oAe  of  which  down  htiria  me  to  the  groniML** 

Who  that  has  reached  mataiily  of  reflection  cannot  appreciate  and 
sympathize  somewhat  with  these  lines  of  Byron,  when  he  stands  before  a 
lifeless  form  of  humanity? — 

''I  gased,  M  oft  I  hare  gaied  the  Mme,' 
To  try  if  I  could  wrench  aoght  ont  of  death 
Which  should  confirm,  or  shake,  or  make,  a  ftdth; 
Bat  it  was  til  a  mystery.    Here  we  are, 
And  there  we  go:  trat  where?    FiTe  bits  of  lead^ 
Or  three,  or  t^o,  or  one,  send  very  fkri 
And  is  this  blood,  then,  formM  but  to  be  shed! 
Can  every  element  our  dements  mar! 
Can  air,  earth,  water,  1^  liTe,-^lid  we  doadf 
We^  whose  minds  comprcrhend  all  things!    No  moi^''  ^ 

Doubt  is  not  sin,  but  rather  a  misfortune ;  for  it  is — ^to  adopt  a  sngges-  * 
tibn  from  Schaller— a  cleft  in  the  soul  through  which  thought  steals  away 
what  the  heart  desires.  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  doubting  depends  on 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done.  There  are  two  attitudes  of  mind  and 
moods  of  feeling  before  propositions  and  evidence.  One  is,  **  I  will  not 
believe  unless  I  see  the  prints  of  the  nails  and  lay  my  finder  in  the  marks 
of  the  wounds."  The  other  is,  "Lord,  I  believe:  help  thou  mine  unbe- 
lief." In  abstract  logic  or  rigid  science  the  former  may  be 'appropriate 
and  right.  The  latter  alone  can  be  justifiable  in  moral  and  religious 
things.  If  a  man  sorrowfully  and  humbly  doubts,  because  he  cannot 
help  it,  he  shall  not  be  condemned.  When  he  is  proud  of  his  doubts, 
complacently  swells  with  fancied  superiority,  plays  the  fanfaron  with  his 
pretentious  arguments,  and  sets  up  as  a  propagandist  of  disbelief,  being 
all  the  while  in  reality  • 

''Most  ignorant  of  what  he  is  most  assured,— 
His  glassy  essence," — 

his  conduct  is  offensive  to  every  good  man,  and  his  spirit  must  receive 
the  condemnation  of  God.  A  missionary  of  atheism  and  death,  horridly 
eager  to  destroy  those  lofty  thoughts  which  so  much  help  to  make  us  men. 
is  a  shocking  spectacle.  Yet  a  few  such  there  are,  who  seem  delighted 
as  by  their  dismal  theory  they  bury  mankind  in  an  iron  tomb  of  material- 
ism and  inscribe  on  the  irrevocable  dck>r  the  solitar/ words.  Fate  and 
Silence. 

The  more  attentively  one  dwells  on  the  perishable  physical  side  of  life, 
the  more  prone  he  will  be  to  believe  in  an  absolute  death ;  the  more  pre- 
vailingly he  ponders  the  incorruptible  psychical  side,  the  more  prepared 
he  will  be  to  credit  immortality.  The  chemist  who  confines  his  studies 
exclusively  within  his  own  province,  when  he  reflects  on  the  probable 
sequence  of  life,  will  speculatively  see  himself  vanish  in  his  blowpipes 
and  retorts.  Whoso  devotedly  dabbles  in  organisms,  nerves,  and  bloods 
may  easily  become  skeptical  of  spirit;  for  it  everywhere  balks  Lis 
analysis  and  eludes  his  search.    The  ol^'octs  he  deals  with  are  things. 
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They*  bekmg  to  ch^ge  and  dbsolution.  Mind  and  its  proper  home 
belong  to  a  diil^ent  category  of  beings  Because  no  heaven  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  telescope,  and  no  sopl  is  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  dissect- 
ing-knife*  and  no  mind  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  to  infer 
that  therefore  there  is  neither  heayen,  nor  soul,  nor  mind,  is  ^  monstrous 
a  non  uquifur  as  k  wot^ld  be  to  infer  the  non-existence  of.  gravity  because 
it  cannot  be  disUlled  in  any  alembic  nor  discerned  with  any  glass..  The 
maa  who  goes  into  the  dark  qrimson-drjipping  halls  of  physiology  seek- 
ing proofs  of  immortality,  and,  failing  to  find  them,  abandons  his  faith 
in  it,  is  like  that  hapless  traveller  who,  groping  in  the  catacombs  under 
Borne,  was  buried  by  the  oaving-in  of  the  sepulchral  roof,  and  thus  lost 
his  life,  while  all  the  time,  above,  the  great  vault  of  heaven  was  stretch- 
ing, blue  and  breezy^  filled  with  sunshine  and  sentient  joy  I 

When  we  contenaplate  jnen  in  a  mass,  like  a  swarm  of  bees  <>r  a  hive 
of  ants,  we  find  ourselves  doubting  their  immortality.  They  melt  away, 
in  swiftly  confused  heaps  and  generations,  into  the  bosom  of  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  think  of  individuals,  an  almost  unavoidable 
thought  of  personal  identity  makes  us  spontaneously  conclude  them 
immortal.  It  rather,  requires  th€r  efiEbrt  then  to  think  them  otherwise. 
But  obviously  the  real  problem  is  never  of  the  multitudinous  throng,  but 
always  of  the^  solitary  person.  In  reference  to  this  question  it  is  sophistry 
to'fix  our  thoughts  on  a  Chinese  city  as  crowded  with  nameless  and  in- 
distinguishable human  inhabitants  as  a  decayed  cheese  is  with  vermin. 
Fairness  requires  that  our  imaginations  and  reasonings  upon  the  subject 
&sten  upon  an  individual,  set  apart  and  uplifted,  like  a  king,  in  the  in- 
ieommunicable  distinctness  and  grandeur  of  selfhood  and  responsibility. 

From  k)Oking  about.tbis  grave-paved  star,  from  painful  and  degrading 
contemplations  of  dead  bodies,  "the  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature 
which  bums  itself  out,"  let  a  man  turn  away,  and  send  his  interior 
kingly  glance  aloft  into  ideal  realms,  let  him  summon  up  the  glorious 
toenttments  of  freedom,  duty,  admiration,  the  noble  e:^periences  of  self- 
flacrifice,  love,  and  joyy^-^nd  his  soul  will  extricate  itself  from  the  filthy 
tiet  of  material  decay^  and  feel  the  divine  exemption  of  its  own  clean 
prerogatives,  daazling  types  of  eternity,  and  fragments  of  blessedness  that 

**  Promlatt,  on  oor  Maker*!  truth. 
Long  monrovf  to  thte  mortal  youth." 

Martjrrdom  is  demonstration  of  immortality ;  for  self-preservation  is  the 
innermost,  indestructible  instinct  of  every  conscious  being.  When  the 
«oul,  in  a  sacred  cause,  enthusiastioally  rushes  upon  deaths  or  in  calm 
composure  awaits  death,  it  is  irresistibly  convinced  that  it  cannot  be  hurt, 
but  will  be  blessed,  by  the  crisis.  It  knows  that  in  an  inexpressibly  pro- 
-found  sense  whosoever  would  ignobly  save  his  life  loses  it,  but  whosoever 
-would  nobly  lose  his  life  saves  it^    Martyrdom  demonstrates  immortality. 

*'IiKS»4mliark^d,  oat  at  sea,  'mid  the  waTe-tambling  roar. 
The  poor  ship  of  niy  body  went  down  to  the  floor; 
Bat  I  broke,  at  the  bottom  of  death,  through  a  door, 
I       Andy  ftutt  rfdkiBg,  begair  Unvrer  to  war." 
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The  most  lamentable  and  pertinacious  doubts  of  immortality  sometimea 
arise  from  the  survey  of  instances  of  gross  wickedness,  sluggishness,  and 
imbecility  forced  on  our  attention.  But,  as  these  undeniably  are  palpable 
violations  of  the  creative  intention,  it  is  not  just  to  reason  from  them. 
In  fairness  the  argument  demands  that  we  select  the  noblest,  healthiest 
specimens  of  completed  humanity  to  reason  from.  Should  we  not  take 
a  case  in  which  Grod's  will-  is  so  far  plainly  fulfilled,  in  order  to  trace  that 
will  farther  and  even  to  its  finality?  And  regarding  on  his  death-bed  a 
Newton,  a  F6n61on,  a  Washington,  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  him  surviving 
the  climax  and  catastrophe  of  his  somatic  cell-basis  and  soaring  to  a 
more  august  range  of  existence?  Remembering  that  such  as  these  have 
lived  and  died,  ay,  and  even  the  godlike  Nazarene,  can  we  believe  that 
man  is  merely  a  white  interrogation-point  lifted  on  the  black  margin 
of  matter  to  ask  the  answerless  secret  of  the  universe  and  be  erased? 

Such  a  conclusion  charges  God  with  the  transcendent  crime  of  infanti- 
cide perpetrated  in  the  most  deliberate  manner  and  on  the  most  gigantic 
scale.  Who  can  bear,  by  thus  quenching  the  hope  of  another  life,  to  add 
death  to  death,  and  overcast,  to  every  thoughtful  eye,  the  whole  sunny 
field  of  life  with  the  melancholy  shadow  of  a  bier?  There  is  a  noble 
strength  and  confidence,  cheering  to  the  reader,  in  these  words  of  one 
of  the  wisest  and  boldest  of  thinkers: — "  I  should  be  the  very  last  man 
to  be  wiUing  to  dispense  with  the  faith  in  a  future  life:  nay,  I  would  say. 
with  Lorenzo  de' Medici,  that  all  those  are  dead,  even  for  the  present  life, 
who  do  not  hope  for  another.  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  our  soul 
is  an  existence  of  indestructible  nature,  whose  working  is  from  etemitf 
to  eternity.  It  is  like  the  sun,  that  seems  indeed  to  set,  but  really  never 
sets,  shining  on  in  unchangeable  splendor."^  Such  a  view  of  our  destiny 
incomparably  inspires  and  ennobles  us.  Man,  discovering  under  all  the 
poor,  wretched  accidents  of  earth  and  sense  and  hard  fortune  the  im- 
mortality of  his  soul,  feels  as  that  king's  son  who,  lost  in  infiEuicy,  and 
growing  up  under  the  care  of  a  forest  hind,  supposed  himself  to  belong 
to  the  rude  class  among  whom  he  lived ;  but  one  day,  learning  his  tnie 
parentage,  he  knew  beneath  his  mean  disguise  that  he  was  a  prince,  and 
Immediately  claimed  his  kingdom.  These  facts  of  experience  show 
clearly  how  much  it  behooves  us  to  cultivate  by  every  honest  method  this 
cardinal  tenet  of  religion, — ^how  much  wiser  faith  is  in  listening  to  the 
lucid  echoes  of  the  sky  than  despair  in  listening  to  the  muffled  reverbera- 
tions of  the  grave.  All  noble  and  sweet  beliefs  grow  with  the  growing 
nobleness  and  tenderness  of  characters  sensitive  to  those  fine  revealings 
which  pachydermatous  souls  can  never  know.  In  the  upper  hall  of  reason, 
before  the  high  shrine  of  faith,  burn  the  base  doubts  begotten  in  the  cellan 
of  sense;  and  they  may  serve  as  tapers  to  light  your -tentative  way  to  con- 
viction. If  the  floating  al  Sirat  between  physiology  and  psychology,  earth 
and  heaven,  is  too  slippery  and  perilous  for  your  footing,  where  heavy- 
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limbed  science  cannot  tread,  nerve  the  wings  of  faith  for  a  free  flight. 
Or,  if  every  effort  to  fasten  a  definite  theory  on  some  solid  support  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gulf  fails,  venture  forth  on  the  naked  line  of  limitless 
desire,  as  the  spider  escapes  from  an  unwelcome  position  by  flinging  out 
an  exceedingly  long  and  fine  thread  ^nd  going  forth  upon  it  sustained 
by  the  air."*  Whoever  preserves  the  full  intensity  of  the  affections  is 
little  likely  to  lose  his  trust  in  God  and  a  future  life,  even  when  exposed 
to  lowering  and  chilling  influences  from  material  science  and  speculative 
philosophy:  the  glowing  of  the  heart,  as  Jean  Paul  says,  relights  the 
extinguished  torch  in  the  night  of  the  intellect,  as  a  beast  stunned  by  an 
electric  shock  in  the  head  is  restored  by  an  electric  shock  in  the  breast. 
Daniel  Webster  says,  in  an  expression  of  his  faith  in  Christianity  written 
shortly  before  his  death,  "Philosophical  argument,  especially  that  drawn 
from  the  vastness  of  the  universe  in  comparison  with  the  apparent  in- 
significance of  this  globe,  has  sometimes  shaken  my  reason  for  the  faith 
which  is  in  me ;  but  my  heart  has  always  assured  and  reassured  me."*^ 
Contemplating  the  stable  permanence  of  nature  as  it  swallows  our  fleet 
generations,  we  may  feel  that  we  vanish  like  sparks  in  the  night ;  but 
when  we  think  of  the  persbtent  identity  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  im- 
measurable superiority  to  the  brute  mate  of  matter,  the  aspect  of  the 
case  changes  and  the  moral  inference  is  reversed.  Does  not  the  simple 
truth  of  love  conquer  and  trample  the  world's  aggregated  lie?  The  man 
who,  with  assiduous  toil-  and  earnest  faith,  develops  his  forces,  and  dis- 
ciplines his  faculties,  and  cherishes  his  aspirations,  and  accumulates 
virtue  and  wisdom,  is  thus  preparing  the  auspicious  stores  and  conditions 
of  another  existence.  As  he  slowly  journeys  over  the  mountains  of  life, 
aware  that  there  can  be- no  returning,  he  gathers  and  carries  with  him 
materials  to  build  a  ship  when  he  reaches  the  strand  of  death.  Upon 
the  mist-veiled  ocean  launching  then,  he  will  sail — where?  Whither 
God  orders.    Must  not  that  be  to  the  right  port? 

We  remember  an  old  Brahmanic  poem — ^brought  from  the  East  by 
RUckert  and  sweetly  resimg  in  the  speech  of  the  West — full  of  en- 
couragement to  those  who  shall  die.^  A  man  wrapped  in  slumber  calmly 
reclines  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  stranded  and  parting  in  the  breakers. 
The  plank  on  which  he  sleeps  is  borne  by  a  huge  wave  upon  a  bank 
of  roses,  and  he  awakes  amidst  a  jubilee  of  music  and  a  chorus  of 
friendly  voices  bidding  him  welcome.  So,  perhaps,  when  the  body  is 
Bhattered  on  the  death-ledge,  the  soul  will  be  tossed  into  the  fragrant 
lap  of  eternal  life  on  the  self-identified  and  dynamic  plank  of  personality. 


w  Qreenoagh,  An  ArtiHffe  Creed. 

n  Memorial  of  DanM  Webeter  from  tlie  Otj  of  Bofton,  p.  18. 

M  Brahmaniseho  Enlhlviigeii,  i.  6. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

M0RAUT7  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTX7RX  LIFE. 

In  discussing  the  ethics  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life-*«  suly'ect  hexe 
amazingly  neglected,  there  more  amazingly  maltreated,  and  iu>where, 
within  our  knowledge,  truly  analyzed  and  exhibited^ — ^it  is  imi>ortaiit 
that  the  theme  be  precisely  defined  and  the  debate  kept  strictly  to  the 
lines.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  therefore,  that  the  question  to  he 
handled  is  not,  "Whether  there  ought  to  be  a  future  life  or  not,''  nor, 
"Whether  there  is  a  future  life  or  not."  The  question  is,. "What  dif- 
ference should  it  make  to  us  whether  we  admit  or  deny  the  iact  of  a 
future  life?"  If  we  believe  that  we  are  to  pass  through  death  into  an 
immortal  existence,  what  inferences  pertaining  to  the  present  are  right- 
fully to  be  drawn  from  the  supposition  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think 
there  is  nothing  for  us  after  the  present,  what  are  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  that  faith  in  regard  to  our  aims  and. rules  of  conduct  in  this 
world  ? 

Suppose  a  man  who  has  always  imagined  that  death  is  utter  annihila- 
tion should  in  some  way  suddenly  acquire  knowledge  that  an  endless 
existence  immediately  succeeds  the  termination  of  this:  what  would  be 
the  legitimate  instructions  of  his  new  information?  Before  we  can  fairly 
answer  this  inquiry,  we  need  to  know  what  relations  connect  the  two 
states  of  existence.  A  knowledge  of  the  law  and  method  and  means 
of  man's  destiny  is  more  important  for  hia  guidance  than  the  mere 
ascertainment  of  its  duration.  With  reference  to  the  query  before  us, 
four  hypotheses  are  conceivable.  11^  in  the  first  place,,  there  be  no  con- 
nection whatever — except  that  of  temporal  .sequence — between  the 
present  life  and  the  future,  then,  so  far  as  duty  is  concerned,  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  world  to  come  yields  not  the  slightest  practical  applica- 
tion for  the  experience  that  now  is.  It  can  only  be  a  source  of  oomfort 
or  of  terror;  and  that  will  be  accordingly  as  it  is  conceived  under  the 
aspect  of  benignity  or  of  vengeanoe.  If,  secondly,  the  character  of  the 
future  life  depend  on  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  here,  but  those  oondi* 
tions  be  not  within  our  control,  then,  again,  no  inferences  of  immediate 
duty  can  be  drawn  from  the  apprehended  hereafter.  Being  quasi  mdon 
in  a  scene  prearranged  and  with  a  plot  predetennined,  we  can  no  more 


1  The  only  direct  tnatine  on  the  rabject  known  to  na  la  Tilenuuin*8  Kritlk  der  VnafbettUe^xUaUkn 
In  Aniehung  d«t  Blttengetetiet,  published  in  1760.    And  tills  we  Iiatb  not 
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be  cabbie  of  tiny  dbligaiionor  choice,  in  regard  to  the  end,  than  puppets 
which  some  unseen  Harlequih  moves  by  the  terrible  wires  of  primitive 
decree  or  transmitted  depravity  towards  the  genial  or  the  Ijragic  crisis. 
If  the  soul's  fate  there  is  to  be  heaven  or  hell  according  to  the  part 
enacted  here,  it  must  have  free  will  and  a  fair  opportunity  to  work  the 
unmarred  problem  safdy  out.  Otherwise  the  future  life. is  reduced,  as 
&r  as* it  afflicts  Tur  heire,  to  a  mere  source  of  complacency  or  of  horror  as 
it  respectively  touches  the  elect  and  the  reprobate. 
'  Thirdly,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  future  life  is  a  state  of  everlasting 
reward  and  punishment  unchangeably  decided  by  the  way  in  which  the 
probationary  period  allotted  on  earth  is  passed  through.  Here  are  men, 
for  u  brief  time,  free  to  act  thus  or  otherwise.  I>o  thus,  and  the  endless 
blitt  of  heaven  is  won.^  Do  otherwise,  and  the  endless  agony  of  hell  is 
incurred.  The  plain  rule. of  action  yielded  by  this  doctrine  is.  Sacrifice 
adi  other  things  to  the  one  thing  needful.  The  present  life  is  in  itself  a 
worthless  instant.  The- future  life  is  an  inexhaustible  eternity.  And  yet 
ibis  infinite  wealth  of  glory  or  woe  depends  on  how  you  act  during  that 
poor  moment.  Therefore  you  have  nothing  to  do  while  on.  earth  but  to  seek  the 
salvation  of  yawr  souL  To  waste  a  single  pulse<beat  on  any  thing  else  is  the 
very  madness  of  folly.  To  find  out  how  to  escape  hell  and  secure  heaven, 
fund  then  to  improve  the  means^  this  should  absolutely  absorb  every 
energy  and  every  thought  and  every  desire  of  every  moment.  This  world 
is  A  bridge  of  straw  over  the  roaring  gulf  of  eternal  fire.  Is  there  leisure 
Ibr  sport  and  business,  or  room  for  science  and  literature,  or  mood  for  plea- 
sures '  and  amenities  ?  No :  to  get  ourselves  and  our  friends  into  the  magic 
(Ar  of  salvation,  which  will  wafbus  up  from  the  ravenous  crests  of  the  brim- 
stbne  lake  packed  with  visages  of  anguish, — to  bind  around  our  souls  the 
floating  cord  of  redemption,  which  will  draw  us  up  to  heaven, — this  should 
intensely  engage  every  iaoulty.  Nothing  else  can  be  admitted  save  by 
tiversight  of  the  awful  £EM;t«.  For  is  it  not  one  flexible  instant  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  then  an  adamantine  immortality  of  doom?  That  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  which  makes  eternal  unalterable  happiness  or  misery 
-depend  on  the  fleeting  probation  allowed  here  yields  but  one  practical 
moral ;  and  that  it  pronounces  with  imminent  urgency  and  perfect  dis- 
tinctness. The  oniy  true  duty,  the  only  real  use,  of  this  life  is  to  secure 
the  foronsic  salvation  of  the  soul  by  improvement  of  the  appointed 
liMans^  Suspended  by  such  s  hidr  of  frailty,  for  one  breathless  moment, 
<c»n  such  a  rasor^ged  oonttngence,  an-  entrancing  sea  of  blessedness 
above,  a  horrible  abyss  of  torture  beneath,  such  ehould  be  the  all-con- 
oentrating  anxiety  to  secure  safety  that  there  would  be  neither  time  nor 
taste  for  any  thing  else.  Evetry  object  should  seem  an  altar  drenched 
with  •  sacrificial  blood,  every  «ound  a  knell' laden  with  dolorous  omen, 
every  look  a  propitiatory  confession,  every  breath  a  pleading  prayer. 
From  so  single  and  preternatural  a  tension  of  the  believer's  faculties 
nathhig  could  allow  an  instant's  cessation  except  a  temporary  forgetting 
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or  blinking  of  the  awful  scene  and  the  immeasarable  hazard.  Sndi 
would  be  a  logical  application  to  life  of  the  genuine  morals  of  the 
doctrine  under  consideration.  But  the  doctrine  itself  is  to  be  rejected 
as  false  on  many  grounds.  It  is  deduced  from  Scripture  by  a  technical 
and  unsound  interpretation.  It  is  unjust  and  cruel,  irreconcilable  with 
the  righteousness  or  the  goodness  of  God.  It  is  unreasonable,  opposed 
to  the  analogies  of  nature  and  to  the  experience  of  man.  It  is  wholly 
impossible  to  carry  it  out  consistently  in  the  practice  of  life.  If  it  were 
thoroughly  credited  and  acted  upon,  all  the  business  of  the  world  would 
cease,  and  the  human  race  would  soon  die  out. 

There  remains  one  other  view  of  the  relationship  of  a  future  life  inth 
the  present.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  true  view.  The  same  Creat<w  pre- 
siding, the  same  laws  prevailing,  over  infinitudeand  eternity  that  now 
rule  over  time  and  earth,  our  immortality  cannot  reasonably  be  imagined 
either  a  moment  of  free  action  and  an  eternity  of  fixed  consequences* 
or  a  series  of  separate  fragments  patched  into  a  parti-colored  experience 
with  blanks  of  death  between  the  patterns  of  life.  It  must  be  conceived 
as  one  endless  existence  in  linear  connection  of  cause  and  effect  de- 
veloping in  progressive  phases  under  varying  conditions  of  motive  and 
scenery.  With  what  we  are  at  death  we  live  on  into  the  next  life.  In 
every  epoch  and  world  of  our  destiny  our  happiness  depends  on  the  pos- 
session of  a  harmoniously  working  soul  harmoniously  related  with  its 
environment.  Each  stage  and  state  of  our  ^eternal  existence  has  its 
peculiarities  of  duty  and  privilege.  In  this  one  our  proper  work  is  to 
improve  the  opportunities,  discharge  the  tasks,  ei\joy  the  blessings,  be- 
longing here.  We  are  to  do  the  same  in  the  next  one  when  we  arrive  in 
that.  All  the  wealth  of  wisdom,  virtue,  strength,  and  harmony  we 
acquire  in  our  present  life  is  the  vantage-ground  and  capital  wherewith 
we  start  in  the  succeeding  life.  Therefore  the  true  preparation  for  the 
future  is  to  fit  ourselves  to  enter  it  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  by 
accumulating  in  our  souls  all  the  spiritual  treasures  afforded  by  the 
present.  In  other  words,  the  truest  aim  we  can  set  before  ourselves 
during  our  existence  on  earth  is  to  make  it  yield  the  greatest  possible 
results  of  the  noblest  experience.  The  life  hereafter  is  the  elevated  and 
complementary  continuation  of  the  life  here;  and  certainly  the  directesi 
way  to  ameliorate  the  continuation  is  to  improve  the  commencements 

But,  it  may  be  said,  according  to  thb  representation,  the  fact  of  a  future 
life  makes  no  difference  in  regard  to  our  duty  now ;  for  if  the  grave 
swallows  all,  still,  it  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  make  the  beet  and 
the  most  of  our  life  in  the  world  while  it  lasts.  True;  and  really  that 
very  consideration  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  in 
question.  It  corresponds  with  the  other  arrangements  of  God.  He 
makes  every  thing  its  own  end,  complete  in  itself,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  subserves  some  further  end  and  enters  into  some  higher  unity.  He  is 
no  mere  Teleologist,  hobbling  towards  his  conclusions  on  a  pair  of  de* 
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CBLjed  logio-crutches,'  but  an  infinite  Artist,  whose  means  and  ends  are 
consentaneous  in  the  timeless  and  spaceless  spontaneity  and  perfection 
of  his  play.  If  the  tomb  is  our  total  goal,  our  genuine  aim  in  this  exist- 
ence is  to  win  during  its  course  an  experience  the  largest  in  quantity  and 
the  best  in  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  another  life  follows  this,  our 
wisdom  is  just  the  same;  because  that  experience  alone,  with  the  favor  of 
Grod,  can  constitute  our  fitness  and  stock  to  enter  on  the  future.  And  yet 
between  the  two  cases  there  is  this  immense  difference, — not  indeed  in  duty, 
but  in  endowment, — ^that  in  the  latter  instance  we  work  out  our  allotted 
destiny  here,  in  a  broader  illumination,  with  grander  incentives,  and 
with  vaster  consolations.  A  future  life,  then,  really  imposes  no  new  duty, 
upon  the  present,  alters  no  fundamental  ingredient  in  the  present,  takes 
away  none  of  the  charms  and  claims  of  the  present,  but  merely  sheds 
an  additional  radkmce  upon  the  shaded  lights  already  shining  here,  infuses 
an  additional  moHve  into  the  stimulants  already  animating  our  purposes, 
distils  an  additional  hodm  into  the  comforts  which  already  assuage  our 
sorrows  amidst  an  evanescent  scene.  The  belief  that  we  are  to  live 
hereafter  in  a  compensating  world  explains  to  us  many  a  sad  mystery, 
strengthens  us  for  many  an  oppressive  burden,  consoles  us  in  many 
a  sharp  grief.  Else  we  should  oftener  go  mad  in  the  bafi9ing  whirl  of 
problems,  oftener  obey  the  baser  voice,  oftener  yield  to  despair.  These 
three  are  the  moral  uses,  in  the  present  life,  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life.  Outside  of  these  three  considerations  the  doctrine  has  no  ethical 
meaning  for  human  observance  here. 

It  will  be  seen,  according  to  the  foregoing  representation,  that  the 
expectation  of  a  future  life,  instead  of  being  harmful  to  the  interests 
and  attractions  of  the  present,  simply  casts  a-  cheering  and  magnifying 
light  upon  them.  It  does  not  depreciate  the  realities  or  nullify  the 
obligations  now  upon  us,  but  emphasizes  them,  flinging  their  lights  and 
shades  forward  through  a  mightier  vista.  Consequently  there  is  no 
reason  for  assailing  the  idea  of  another  life  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of 
this.  Such  an  opposition  between  the  two  states  is  entirely  sophistical, 
resulting  from  a  profound  misinterpretation  of  the  true  moral  relations 
connecting  them. 

The  belief  in  immortality  has  been  mistakenly  attacked,  not  merely 
as  hostile  to  our  welfare  on  earth,  but  likewise  as  immoral  in  itself,  spring- 
ing from  essential  selfishness,  and  in  turn  nourishing  selfishness  and 
fatally  tainting  every  thing  with  that  central  vice.  To  desire  to  live 
everlastingly  as  an  identical  individual,  it'  has  been  said,  is  the  ecstasy 
and  culmination  of  avaricious  conceitedness.  Man,  the  vain  egotist, 
dives  out  of  sight  in  Qod  to  fish  up  the  pearl  of  his  darling  self.  He 
makes  his  poor  individuality  the  measure  of  all  things,  his  selfish  desire 
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the  law  of  endless  being.  Suoh  a  rampaat  proclamation  of  self-will  and 
enthronement  of  pure  egotism,  flying,  ia  the  &ce  of  the  solemn  and  all* 
submerging  order  of  the  universe,  is  the  very  essence  and  climax  of  infer 
morality  and  irreligiousness.  To  thia. assault,  on  the.  morality  of  the 
belief  in  a  future  life,  whether  made  in  the* devout  tones  of  magnanimoos 
sincerity,  as  by  the  sublime  Sohl^rmacher,  or  with  the  dishoi^est  tricki- 
ness  of  a  vulgar  declaimer  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  senses,  as  by  some 
who  might  be  named,  several  fiur  replies  may  be  made.  In  the  first 
place,  the  objection  begs  the  question,  by  assuming  that,  the  dootxine  is 
a  falsehood,  and  that  its  disciples  wilfully  set  up  their  private  wishes 
against  the  public  truth*  Such  tremendous  postulates  cannot  be  granted. 
It  is  seizing  the  victory  before  the:  battle^  grasping  the  conclusion  without 
establishing  the  premises.  For,  if  there  be  a  future  life  provided  by  the 
Creator,  it  cannot  be  sinful  or  selfish  in  us  to.  trust  in  it,  to  accept  it  with 
humble  gratitude,  and  to  prepare  our  sovfts  for  it.  That,  instead  of  being 
rebellious  arrogance  or  overweening  selfidmess,  would  simply  be  con- 
forming our  thoughts  and  plans,  our  desires  and  labors,  to  the  Divine 
arrangements.  That  would  be  both  morality  and  piety.  When  one 
clings  by  will  to  a  doctrine  known  to  be  a  fiilsehood,  obstinately  suppreaa- 
ing  reason  to  affirm  it  as  a  truth,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  personal  whima, 
trying  to  force  all  things  into  conformity  with  it,  he  does  act  aa  a  selfish 
egotist  in  full  violation  of  the  moral  law  and  the  spirit  of  religion.  But 
*a  future  life  we  believe  to  be  a  fact ;  and  therefore  we  are,  in  every 
respect,  justified  in  gladly  expecting  it  and  consecratedly  living  with 
reference  to  it. 

Furthermore^  admitting  it  to  be  an  open  question,  neither  proved  nor 
disproved,  but  poised  in  equal  uncertainty,  still,  it  is  not  immoral  nor 
undevout  deeply  to  desire  and  fondly  to  hope  a  personal  immortality. 
''The  (tim  of  religion,"  it  has  been  said,  '*is  the  annihilation  of  one's 
own  individuality,  the  living  in  the  All,  the  becoming  one  with  the  uni- 
verse.'' But  in  suoh  a  definition  altogether  too  much  is  assumed.  The 
aim  of  religion  is  only  the  annihilation  of  the  self-will  of  the  individual 
as  opposed  to  the  Will  of  the  Whole^  not  the  losing  of  one's  self  in  the 
unconscious  wastes  of  the  universe,  but  the  harmonizing  of  one's  aelf 
with  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  universe.  An  humble,  loving,  and  joyous 
conformity  to  the  truth  constitutes  morality  and  religion.  This  b  net 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  a  personal  immortality.  Besides,  the  <d)ai^ 
may  be  retorted.  To  be  identified  with  the  lini verse  is  a  prouder  thought 
than  to  be  subordinated  to  it  as  an  infinitesimal  individual.  It  is  aftr 
haughtier  conceit  to  fancy  one's  self  an  integral  part  of  God's  substanoe 
than  to  believe  one's  self  a  worshipping  pensioner  of  God's  will.  The 
conception,  too,,  is  less  native  to  the  miod,  has  been  mofe  cuzjoady 
jBpught  out,,  and  is  incomparably  more  pampering  to  speculative  luxmy. 
If  accusations  of  selfishness  and  wilfulness  are  to  be  hurled  upon  any 
modes  of  preferred  ^aith  as  to  our  destiny,  this  self-styled  diaintereated 
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surrender  of  oar  personality  to  the  pantheistio  Soul  is  as  obnoxious  to 
th&tik  as  the  common  belief. 

.  If  a  desire  for  personal  immortality  be  a  normal  experienoe  in  the  dcK 
velopment  of  our  nature,  it  cannot  be  indictable  as  an  offence,  but  must 
be  recognised  as  an  indication  of  Qod's  design.  Whether  the  desire  is 
a  cold  and  degraded  jnece  of  egotism  deserving  rebuke  and  contempty 
or  a  lofty  and  sympathetic  affection  worthy  of  reverence  and  approval, 
depends  on  no  intrinsic  ingredient  of  the  desire  itself,  but  on  the  cha- 
racter in  which  it  has  its  being.  One  person  will  be  a  heartless  tyrant^ 
another  a  loving  saint,  in  his  hope  of  a  future  life.  Shall  our  love  of  the 
dead,  our  prayers  to  meet  them  again,  our  unfathomed  yearnings  to 
Icnow  that  they  still  live  and  are  happy,- be  stigmatJaed  as  mean  and 
evil?  Regard  for  others  as  much  as  for  ourselves  prompts  the  eternal 
aigh.  Nor  will  Divinity  ever  condemn  the  feeling  himself  has  awakened. 
It  is  said  that  Xerxes,  gazing  once  upon  his  gorgeous  army  of  a  million 
men  spread  out  below  him,  sheathed  in  golden  armor,  white  plumes 
nodding,  purine  standards  waving,  martial  horns  blowing,  wept  as  he 
thought  that  in  thirty  years  the  entire  host  composing  that  magnificent 
spectacle  would  be  dead.  To  have  gazed'  thoughtfully  upon  such  a  sight 
with  unmoved  sensibilities  would  imply  a  mueh  more  selfish  and  hard- 
hearted egotist.  So  when  a  lonely  philanthropist  from  some  medi- 
tative eminence  looks  down  on  the  human  race,  if,  as  the  contemplation 
of  their  pathetic  fading  and  decay  wounds  his  maddened  heart,  he  heak 
and.  cheers  it  with  the  faith  of  a  glorious  immortality  for  them  all,  who 
shall  <s8k\\  him  selfish  and  sinful?  To  rest  contented  with  the  speedy 
night  and  the  infinite  oblivion,-  wiping  off  all  the  unsolved  sums  from 
the  slate  of  existence  with  annihilation's  remorseless  sponge,<^that  would 
be  the  selfishness  and  the  cruelty. 

When  that  sweet  asp)  death,  fastens  on  our  vein  of -earthly  life,  we  all 
feel,  like  the  dyhig  queen  of  Egypt,  that  we  have  'Mmmortal  longings" 
in 'US;  *  Since  the  soul  thus  holds  by  a  pertinacious  instinct  to  the  eternity 
of  her  own  existence,  it  is  more  rational  to  conclude  that  this*  is  a  pledge 
of  her  indestructible  personality,  God's  impregnable  defence-  reared 
around  *the  citadel  of  her  being,  than  to  consider  it  the  artificial  raxyipavt 
'flung  up  by  an  insurgent  egotism.  In  like  manner,  it  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts  to  assert  the  culpable  selfishness  of  the  faith  in  a  future 
life  as  a  demanded  reward  for  fidelity  and  merit  here.  No  one  demands 
immortality  as  pay  for  acquired  desert.  It  is  modestly  looked  for  as  a 
free  boon  from  the  God  who  freely  gave  the  present  and  who  has  by  a 
thousand  symbolic  prophecies  promised  it.  Richter  says,  with  great 
insight,  "We  desire  immortality  not-  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  as  its 
continuance.  Virtue  can  no  mcure  be  rewarded  than  joy  can:  it  is  its 
own  reward."  Kant  says,  '' Immortality  has  been  left  so  uncertain  in 
order  that  pure  freedom  of  choice,  and  no  selfish  views,  shall'  prompt  our 
aspirations."  <*But,"  Jean  Paul  keenly  replies,  "as  we  have  now  dis- 
covered this  intention,  its  object  is  defeated.    Besides,  if  the  beli^  in 
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immortality  makes  virtue  selfish,  the  experience  of  it  in  the  next  world 
would  make  it  more  so."  The  anticipation  of  heaven  can  hardly  make 
man  a  selfish  calculator  of  profit;  because  heaven  is  no  reward  for  crafty 
regkoning,  but  the  home  of  pure  and  holy  souls.  Virtue  which  resists 
temptation  and  perseveres  in  rectitude  because  it  has  a  sharp  eye  to 
an  ulterior  result  is  not  virtue.  No  credible  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
V  offers  a  prize  except  to  those  who  are  just  and  devout  and  strenuous  in 
^  sacred  service  from  free  loyalty  to  the  right  and  the  good,  spontaneously 
obeying  and  loving  the  higher  and  better  call  because  it  divinely  com- 
mands their  obedience  and  love.  The  law  of  duty  is  the  superior  claim 
of  truth  and  goodness.  Virtue,  yielding  itself  filially  to  this,  finds  in 
heaven  not  remuneration,  but  a  sublimer  theatre  and  an  immortal  career. 
Egotistic  greed,  all  mere  prudential  considerations  as  determining  con- 
ditions or  forces  in  the  award,  are  excluded  as  unclean  and  inadmissible 
by  the  very  terms ;  and  the  doctrine  stands  justified  on  every  groimd  as 
pure  and  wholesome  before  the  holiest  tribunal  of  ethics.  Surely  it  is 
right  that  goodness  should  be  blessed ;  but  when  it  continues  good  only 
for  the  sake  of  being  blessed  it  ceases  to  be  goodness.  It  is  not  the 
belief  in  immortality,  but  only  the  belief  in  a  corrupt  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality which  can  poison  the  springs  of  disinterested  virtue. 

The  morality  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  having  thus  been  defended 
from  the  attacks  of  those  who  have  sought  to  destroy  it  in  the  fancied 
interests  either  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  earth  or  of  the  purity  of  virtue 
and  religion,  it  now  remains  to  free  it  from  the  still  more  fatal  supports 
which  false  or  superficial  religionists  have  sought  to  give  it  by  wrenching 
out  of  it  meanings  it  never  held,  by  various  perverse  abuses  of  it,  by 
monstrous  exaggerations  of  its  moral  importance  to  the  present.  We 
have  seen  that  the  supposition  of  another  life,  correctly  interpreted,  lays 
no  new  duty  upon  man,  takes  away  from  him  no  old  duty  or  privilege, 
but  simply  gives  to  the  previously-existing  facts  of  the  case  the  intensify- 
ing glory  and  strength  of  fresh  light,  motive,  and  consolation.  Bui 
many  public  teachers,  not  content  to  treat  the  subject  with  this  sobriety 
of  reason,  instead  of  presenting  the  careful  conclusions  of  a  conscientious 
analysis,  have  sought  to  strengthen  their  argument  to  the  feelings  by  help 
of  prodigious  assumptions,  assumptions  hastily  adopted,  highly  colored, 
and  authoritatively  urged.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  annihilation  is  the 
fate  of  man,  they  are  not  satisfied  merely  to  take  away  from  the  present 
all  the  additional  light*  incentive,  and  comfort  imparted  by  the  faith  in 
a  future  existence,  but  they  arbitrarily  remove  all  the  alleviations  and 
glories  intrinsically  belonging  to  the  scene,  and  paint  it  in  the  moat 
horrible  hues,  and  set  it  in  a  frame  of  midnight.  Thus,  instead  of  calmly 
seeking  to  elicit  and  recommend  truth,  they  strive,  by  terrifying  the  &ncy 
and  shocking  the  prejudices,  to  make  people  accept  their  dogma  becanee 
frightened  at  the  seeming  consequences  of  rejecting  it.  It  is  necessary 
to  expose  the  fearful  fallacies  which  have  been  employed  in  this  way, 
and  which  are  yet  extensively  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Even  a  Christian  writer  usually  so  judicious  as  Andrews  Norton  has 
said,  "Without  the  belief  in  personal  immortality  there  can  be  no  reli- 
gion ;  for  what  can  any  truths  of  religion  concern  the  feelings  and  the 
conduct  of  beings  whose  existence  is  limited  to  a  few  years  in  this  world?'" 
Such  a  statement  from  such  a  quarter  is  astonishing.  Surely  the  senti- 
ments natural  to  a  person  or  incumbent  upon  him  do  not  depend  on  the 
duraticm  of  his  being,  but  on  the  character,  endowments,  and  relations  of 
his  being.  The  hypothetical  fact  that  man  perishes  with  his  body  does 
not  destroy  God,  does  not  destroy  man's  dependence  on  God  for  all  his 
privileges,  does  not  annihilate  the  overwhelming  magnificence  of  the  uni- 
verse, does  not  alter  the  native  sovereignty  of  holiness,  does  not  quench 
our  living  reason,  imagination,  or  sensibility,  while  they  last.  The  souFs 
gratitude,  wonder,  love,  and  worship  are  just  as  right  and  instinctive  as 
before.  If  our  experience  on  earth,  before  the  phenomena  of  the  visible 
creation  and  in  conscious  communion  with  the  emblemed  attributes  of 
God,  does  not  cause  us  to  kneel  in  humility  and  to  adore  in  awe,  then  it 
may  be  doubted  if  heaven  or  hell  will  ever  persuade  us  to  any  sincerity 
in  such  acts.  The  simple  prolongation  of  our  being  does  not  add  to  its 
qualitative  contents,  cannot  increase  the  kinds  of  our  capacity  or  the 
number  of  our  duties.  Chalmers  utters  an  injurious  error  in  saying,  as 
he  does,  "If  there  be  no  future  life,  the  moral  constitution  of  man  lA 
stripped  of  its  significancy,  and  the  Author  of  that  constitution  is  stripped 
of  his  wisdom  and  authority  and  honor. "^  The  creative  Sovereign  of  fifty 
million  firmaments  of  worlds  "  stripped  of  his  wisdom  and  authority  and 
honor''  because  a  few  insects  on  a  little  speck  are  not  eternal  I  Can  ego- 
tistic folly  any  further  go  ?  The  affirmation  or  denial  of  immortality  nei- 
ther adds  to  nor  diminishes  the  numerical  relations  and  ingredients  of  our 
nature  and  experience.  If  religion  is  fitted  for  us  on  the  former  supposi- 
tion, it  is  also  on  the  latter.  To  any  dependent  intelligence  blessed  with 
our  human  susceptibilities,  reverential  love  and  submission  are  as  obliga- 
tory, natural,  and  becoming  on  the  brink  of  annihilation  as  on  the  verge 
of  immortality.  Rebellious  egotism  makes  all  the  difference.  Truth  is 
truth,  whatever  it  be.  Religion  is  the  meek  submission  of  self-will  to 
God's  will.  That  is  a  duty  not  to  be  escaped,  no  matter  what  the  future 
reserves  or  excludes  for  us. 

Another  sophism  almost  universally  accepted  needs  to  be  shown.  Man, 
it  is  said,  has  no  interest  in  a  future  life  if  not  conscious  in  it  of  the  past. 
If,  on  exchange  of  worlds,  man  loses  his  memory,  he  virtually  ceases  to 
exist,  and  might  just  as  well  be  annihilated.  A  future  life  with  perfect 
oblivion  of  the  present  is  no  life  at  all  for  us.  Is  not  this  style  of  thought 
the  most  provincial  egotism,  the  utter  absence  of  all  generous  thought 
and  sympathy  unselfishly  grasping  the  absolute  boons  of  being?  It  is  a 
shallow  error,  too,  even  on  the  grounds  of  selfishness  itself.  In  any  point 
of  view  the  difference  is  diametric  and  immense  between  a  happy  being 
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in  an  eternal  present,  unconscious  of  the  past,  and  no  being  at  alL 
Suppose  a  man  thirty  years  of  age  were  offered  his  choice  to  die  Hum 
moment,  or  to  live  fifty  years  longer  of  unalloyed  success  and  happiness, 
only  with  a  complete  forgetfulness  of  all  that  has  happened  up  to  this 
moment.  He  would  not  hesitate  to  grasp,  the  gift»  however  much  he 
regretted  the  condition. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  with  the  denial  of  a  retributive  life 
beyond  the  grave  all  restraints  are  taken  off  from  the  passions,  free 
course  given  to  every  impulse.    Chateaubriand  says,  bluntly,  "There  can 
be  no  morality  if  there  be  no  future  state."^    With  displeasing  ooarsenesa, 
and  with  most  reprehensible  recklessness  of  reasoning,  Luther  says,  in 
contradiction  to  the  essential  nobleness  of  his  loving,  heroic  nature,  "  If 
you  believe  in  no  future  life,  I  would  not  give  a  mushroom  for  your  God. 
Bo,  then,  as  you  like.    For  if  no  God,  so  no  devil,  no  hell:  as  with  a 
fallen  tree,  all  is  over  when  you  die.    Then  plunge  into  lechery,  rascality, 
robbery,  and  murder.''    What  bible  of  Moloch  had  he  been  studying  to 
form,  for  the  time,  so  horrid  a  theory  of  the  happiest  life,  and  to  put  so 
degrading  an  estimate  upon  humem  nature?    Is  man's  will  a  starved  wolf 
only  held  back  by  the  triple  chain  of  fear  of  death,  Satan,  and  helU  from 
tearing  forth  with  ravenous  bounds  to  flesh  the  fangs  of  his  desires  in 
bleeding  virtue  and  innocence?    Does  the  greatest  satisfaction  man  is 
capable  of  here,  the  highest  blessedness  he  can  attain  to,  consist  in 
drunkenness,  gluttony,  dishonesty,  violence,  and  impiety?    If  he  bad 
the  appetite  of  a  tiger  or  a  vulture, — then,  thus  to  wallow  in  the 
offal  of  vice,  dive  into  the  carrion  of  sensuality,  abandon  himself  to 
revelling  in  carnivorous  crime,  might  be  his  instinct  and  his  happi- 
ness.   But  by  virtue  of  his  humanity  man  loves  his  fellows,  ei^joys  the 
scenery  of  nature,  takes  delight  in  thought  and  art,  dilates  with  grand 
presentiments  of  glory  and  eternity,  mysteriously  yeama  after  the  hidden 
God.    To  a  reasonable  man — and  no  other  is  to  be  reasoned  with  on 
matters  of  truth  and  interest — ^the  assumption  of  this  brief  season  as  all, 
will  be  a  double  motive  not  to  hasten  and  embitter  its  brevity  by  folly, 
excess,  and  sin.     If  you  are  to  be  dead  to-morrow,  for  that  very  reasoti, 
in  Gbd's  name,  do  not,  by  gormandizing  and  guzzling,  anticipato  death 
to-day !    The  true  restraint  from  wrong  and  degradation  is  not  a  crouch- 
ing conscience  of  superstition  and  selfishness,  fancying  a  chasm  of  fire, 
but  a  high  toned  conscience  of  reason  and  honor,  perceiving  that  they 
are  vn'ong  and  degradation,  and  spontaneously  loathing  them. 

Still  worse,  many  esteemed  authors  have  not  hesitated  to  assert  thai 
unless  there  be  a  future  life  there  is  not  only  no  check  on  passion  within, 
but  no  moral  law  without ;  every  man  is  free  to  do  what  he  pleases^  with- 
out blame  or  fault.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  says,  in  his  "Treatise  on  Man's 
Soule,"  that  "to  predicate  mortality  in  the  soule  taketh  away  all  morality, 
and  changeth  men  into  beastes,  by  removing  the  ground  of  all  difference 

*  Ofoie  dv  CSuistiftnteine,  partle  II.  Uvre  tI.  chap.  3^ 
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in  those  thinges  which  are  to  governe  our  actions."*  Thia  style  of  teach- 
ing is  a  very  mischievous  absurdity.  Admit,  for  a  moment,  that  Jocko  in 
the  woods  of  Brazil,  and  Schiller  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  Weimar,  will 
at  last  meet  the  same  fate  in  the  dusty  grasp  of  death ;  yet,  while  they 
live,  one  is  an>pe,  the  other  is  a  man.  And  the  differences  of  capacity  and 
of  duty  are  numberless  i^nd  immense.  The  statement  is  enough:  argu- 
ment would  be  ridiculous.  The  words  of  an  audacious  French  preacher 
are  yet  more  shocking  than  those  of  tlie  English  nobleman.  It  is  hacd 
to  believe  they  could  be  uttered  in  good  faith.  Says  Massillon*  in  his 
famous  declamation  on  immortality,  "If  we  wholly  perish  with  the  body, 
the  maxims  of  charity,  patience,  justice,  honor,  gratitude,  and  friendship, 
are  but  empty  words.  Our  own  passions  shall  decide  our  duty.  If  retri- 
bution terminate  with  the  grave,  morality  is  a  mere  chimera,  a  bugbear 
of  human  invention."'  What  46bauched  unbeliever  ever  inculcated  a 
viler  or  a  more  fatal  doctrine?  Its. utter  baselessness,  as  a  single  illustra- 
tion may  show,  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  As  the  sciences  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  the  relations  of  numbers  and  bodies,  are  true  for  the  material 
world  although  they  may  be  lost  sight  of  when  time  and  space  are 
transcended  in  some  higher  state,  so  the  science  of  ethics,  the  rela^ 
tions  of  nobler  and  baser,  of  right  and.  wrong,  the  manifold  grades  and 
qualities  of  actions  and  motives,  are  true  for  human  nature  and  exp;e- 
rience  in  this  life  even  if  men  perish  in  the  grave.  However  sopn  certain 
facts  are  to  end,  while  they  endure  they  are  as  they  are.  In  a  moment 
of  carelessness,  by  som^  strange  slip  of  the  Tnind, — showing,  perhaps,  how 
tenaciously  rooted  are  the  common  prejudice  and  falsehood  on  this  sul>- 
ject,— even  so  bold  and  fresh  a  thinker  as  Theodore  Parker  has  con- 
tradicted his  own  philosophy  by  declaring,  "If  to-morrow  I  perish 
utterly,  then  my  fathers  will  be  to  me  only  as  the  ground  out  of  which 
my  bread-corn  is  grown,  I  shall  care  nothing  for  the  generations  of 
mankind.  I  shall  know  no  higher  law  than  passion.  Morality  will 
vanish."*  Ah,  man  reveres  his  fathers  and  loves  to  act  nobly,  not  because 
he.  is  to  live  forever,  but  because,  he  is  a  man.  And,  though  all  the 
summer  hopes  of  escaping  the  grave  were  taken  from  human  life, 
choicest. and  tenderest  virtues  might  still  flourish,  as  it  is  said  the  Ger- 
man, crossbill  pairs  and  broods  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  martyr's 
sacrifice  and  the  voluptuary's  indulgei^ce  are  very  different  things  to-day, 
if  they  do  both  cease  to-morrow.  No  speed  pf  advancing  destruction 
can  equalize  Agamemnon  and  Xhersites,  Mi^isfield  and  Jeffries,  or  hustle 
together  justice  and  fraud,  cowardice  and  valor,  purity  and  corruption,  ^o 
that  they  will  interchange  qualities.  There  is  an  eternal  and  immutable 
morality,  as  whiteness  is  white,  and  blackness  is  black,  and  triangularity 
is  triangular.  And  no  severance  of  temporal  ties  or  compression  of 
spatial  limits  can  ever  cut  the  condign  bonds  of  duty  and  annihilate  the 


0  Ch.  ix.  iect  10.  ^  (EaTres  Om^plfttes,  tome  ziiL :  InunprtaUM  de  FAme. 

*  BermoDi  of  Theimi,  Senium  VII. 
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essential  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  magnanimity  and  meanness,  faith- 
fulness and  treachery. 

Reducing  our  destiny  from  endless  to  definite  cannot  alter  the  in- 
herent rightfulness  and  superiority  of  the  claims  of  virtue.  The  most 
it  can  do  is  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  motive,  to  give  the  great  inotor> 
nerve  of  our  moral  life  a  perceptible  stroke  of  palsy.  In  reference  to 
the  question,  Can  ephemera  have  a  moral  law  ?  Richter  reasons  as  follows : — 
*'  Suppose  a  statue  besouled  for  two  days.  If  on  the  first  day  you  should 
shatter  it,  and  thus  rob  it  of  one  day's  life,  would  you  be  guilty  of  murder? 
One  can  iiyure  only  an  immortal."*  The  sophistry  appears  when  wb 
rectify  the  conclusion  thus :-— one  can  inflict  an  immortal  injury  only  on  an 
immortal  being.  In  faet,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  greater  wrong  and 
ix^jury,  for  the  time,  to  destroy  one  day's  life  of  a  man  whose  entire  exist- 
ence was  confined  to  two  days,  than  it  would  be  to  take  away  the  same 
period  from  the  bodily  existence  of  one  who  immediately  thereupon 
passes  into  a  more  exalted  and  eternal  life.  To  the  sufierer,  the  form^ 
would  seem  an  immitigable  calamity,  the  latter  a  benign  furtherance; 
while,  in  the  agent,  the  overt  act  is  the  same.  This  general  moral  prob- 
lem has  been  more  accurately  answered  by  Isaac  Taylor,  whose  lucid 
statement  is  as  follows: — "The  creatures  of  a  summer's  day  might  be 
imagined,  when  they  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  their  term  of  existence, 
to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  attributes  of  the  Creator  and  the  rules 
of  his  government ;  for  these  are  to  be  the  law  of  their  season  of  life 
and  the  measure  of  their  enjoyments.  The  sons  of  immortality  would 
put  the  same  questions  with  an  intensity  the  greater  from  the  greater 
stake." 

Practically,  the  acknowledged  authority  of  the  moral  law  In  human 
society  cannot  be  destroyed.  Its  influence  may  be  unlimitedly  weakened, 
its  basis  variously  altered,  but  as  a  confessed  sovereign  principle  it  cannot 
be  expelled.  The  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  theoretically  ex- 
plodes it;  but  social  custom,  law,  and  opinion  will  enforce  it  still. 
Make  man  a  mere  dissoluble  mixture  of  carbon  and  magnetism,  yet  so 
long  as  he  can  distinguish  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  love  and 
hate,  and,  unsophisticated  by  dialectics,  can  follow  either  of  opposite 
courses  of  action,  the  moral  law  exists  and  exerts  its  sway.  It  has  been 
asked,  ''  If  the  incendiary  be,  like  the  fire  he  kindles,  a  result  of  material 
combinations,  shall  he  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way?"^*  We  should 
reply  thus: — No  matter  what  man  springs  from  or  consists  of,  if  be  has 
moral  ideas,  performs  moral  actions,  and  is  susceptible  of  moral  motives, 
then  he  is  morally  responsible:  for  all  practical  and  disciplinary  purposes 
he  is  wholly  removed  from  the  categories  of  physical  science. 

Another  pernicious  misrepresentation  of  the   fair   consequences  of 


•  Werke,  bud  zxxiil.  i.  240. 

w  Some  diflcanion  of  this  geoer»I  rabjeet  Is  to  be  fbond  in  Sehaller,  Laib  and  Seele,  kap.  ii 
OoueqoentBeo  des  MaterlaUnmu.    And  in  Bcbopenhaiier,  Die  beideo  Gmndprobleaie  der  Kiklk. 
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tfaie  denial  of  a  life  hereafter  is  shown  in  the  frequent  declaration  that  then 
there  would  he  no  motive  to  any  thing  good  and  great.  The  incentives 
which  animate  men  to  strenuous  services,  perilous  virtues,  disinterested 
enterprises,  spiritual  culture,  would  cease  to  operate.  The  essential  life 
of  all  moral  motives  would  he  killed.  This  view  is  to  be  met  by  a  broad 
and  indignant  denial  based  on  an  appeal  to  human  consciousness  and  to 
the  reason  of  the  thing.  Every  man  knows  by  experience  that  there  are  a 
multitude  of  powerful  motives,  entirely  disconnected  with  future  reward 
or  punishment,  causing  him  to  resist  evil  and  to  do  good  even  with  self- 
sacrificing  toil  and  danger.  When  the  fireman  risks  his  life  to  save  a 
child  from  the  flames  of  a  tumbling  house,  is  the  hope  of  heaven  his 
motive?  When  the  soldier  spurns  an  offered  hribe  and  will  not  betray 
his  comrades  nor  desert  his  post,  is  the  fear  of  hell  all  that  animates 
him?  A  million  such  decisive  specifications  might  be  made.  The  re- 
nowned sentence  of  Cicero,  **  Nemo  unquam  sine  magna  spe  immortalita&s  se 
pro  pairia  offerret  ad  mortem,"^^  is  effective  eloquence;  but  it  is  a  baseless 
libel  against  humanity  and  the  truth.  In  every  moment  of  supreme 
nobleness  and  sacrifice  personality  vanishes.  Thousands  of  patriots, 
philosophers,  saints,  have  been  glad  to  die  for  the  freedom  of  native 
land,  the  cause  of  truth,  the  welfare  of  fellow-men,  without  a  taint  of 
selfish  reward  touching  their  wills.    Are  there  not  souls 

''To  whom  dishonor's  shadoir  Is  a  substance 
More  terrible  than  death  here  and  hereafter"  f 

lie  must  be  the  basest  of  men  who  would  decline  to  do  any  sublime  act 
of  virtue  because  he  did  not  expect  to  enjoy  the  consequences  of  it 
eternally.  Is  there  no  motive  for  the  preservation  of  health  because  it 
cannot  be  an  everlasting  possession?  Since  we  cannot  eat  sweet  and 
wholesome  food  forever,  shall  we  therefore  at  once  saturate  our  stomachs 
with  nauseating  poisons  ? 

If  all  experienced  good  and  evil  wholly  terminate  for  us  when  we  die, 
still,  every  intrinsic  reason  which,  on  the  supposition  of  immortality, 
makes  wisdom  better  than  folly,  industry  better  than  sloth,  righteousness 
better  than  iniquity,  benevolence  and  purity  better  than  hatred  and 
corruption,  also  makes  them  equally  preferable  while  they  last.  Even  if 
the  philosopher  and  the  idiot,  the  religious  philanthropist  and  the  brutal 
pirate,  did  die  alike,  who  would  not  rather  live  like  the  sage  and  the 
saint  than  like  the  fool  and  the  felon?  Shall  heaven  be  held  before  man 
simply  as  a  piece  of  meat  before  a  hungry  dog  to  make  him  jump  well? 
It  is  a  shocking  perversion  of  the  grandest  doctrine  of  faith.  Let  the 
theory  of  annihilation  assume  its  direst  phase,  still,  our  perception  of 
principles,  our  consciousness  of  sentiments,  our  sense  of  moral  loyalty, 
are  not  dissolved,  but  will  hold  us  firmly  to  every  noble  duty  until  we 
ourselves  flow  into  the  dissolving  abyss.    But  some  one  may  say,  "If  I 


u  Tnscnl.  Quiost.  lib.  L  cap.  16. 
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Have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  me  if  the  dead 
rise  not?"  It  advantageth  you  every  thing  untU  you  are  dead,  although 
there  be  nothing  afterwards.  As  long  as  you  live,  is  it  not  glory  and 
reward  enough  U>  have  c<mquered  the  beasts  at  Ephesus?  This  is  sufficient 
reply  to  the  unbelieving  flouters  at  the  moral  law.  And,  as  an  unans:wer- 
able  refutation  of  the  feeble  Whine  of  Sentimentality  that  without  im- 
mortal endurance  nothing  is  worth  our  affection/ let  great  ShakspeAre 
advance,  with  his  matchless  depth  of  bold  insight  reversing  the  con- 
clusion, and  pronouncing,  in  tones  of  cordial  solidity, — 

*'  Thii,  thou  porcelTMt,  will  niake  thy  1ot«  mare  Btronet 
To  loy«  that  well  which  thou  must  leare  era  long.'* 

What  though  Decay's  shapeless  hand  extinguish  nsf  Its  forefiung  and 
enervating  shadow  shall  neither  transform  us  into  devils  nor  degrade 
tis  into  beasts.  That  shadow  indeed  only  falls  in  the  valle3r8  of*  ignoble 
fear  and  selfishness,  leaving  all  the  dear  road-lines  of  moral  truth  and 
practical  virtue  and  heroic  consecration  still  high  and  bright  on  Uia 
table-hind  of  a  worthy  life;  and  every  honorable  soul,  calmly  confront- 
ing its  fate,  will  cry,  despite  the  worst, — 

"The  pathway  of  my  duty  lies  In  mmllgfat; 
And  I  would  tread  it  with  as  firm  a  step, 
TItough  it  should  tennlnate  In  oold  obliTion, 
As  if  EljTslan  pleasures  at  its  close 
Oleam'd  palpable  to  sight  as  things  of  earth.'' 

If  a  captain  knew  that  his  ship  would  never  reach  her  port^  would  he 
therefore  neglect  his  functions,  be  slovenly  and  careless,  permit  insab- 
ordination  and  drunkenness  among  the  crew,  let  the  broad  pennon 
draggle  in  filthy  rents,  the  cordage  become  tangled  and  stiff,  the  planks 
be  covered  with  dirt,  and  the  guns  be  grimed  with  rust?  No:  all  gener- 
ous hearts  would  condemn  that.  He  would  keep  every  inch  of  the  deck 
scoured,  every  piece  of  metal  polished  like  a  mirror,  the  sails  set  full 
and  clean,  and,  with  shining  muzzles  out,  ropes  hauled  taut  in  their 
blocks,  and  every  man  at  his  post,  he  would  sweep  towards  the  ree(  and 
go  down  into  the  sea  firing  a  farewell  salute  of  honor  to  the  sun,  his 
flag  flying  above  him  as  he  sunk. 

The  dogmatic  assertors  of  a  future  life,  in  a  partisan  spirit  set  upon 
making  out  the  most  impressive  case  in  its  behalf,  have  been  guilty  of 
painting  frightful  caricatures  of  the  true  nature  and  significance  of  the 
opposite  conclusion.  Instead  of  saying,  "  If  such  a  thing  be  fated,  why, 
then,  it  must  be  right,  God's  will  be  done,"  they  frantically  rebel  s^nst 
any  such  admission,  and  declare  that  it  would  make  God  a  liar  and  a 
fiend,  man  a  ''magnetic  mockery,''  and  life  a  hellish  taunt.  This,  how- 
ever unconscious  it  may  be  to  its  authors,  is  blasphemous  egotism.  One 
of  the  tenderest,  devoutest,  richest,  writers  of  the  century  has  unfiincb- 
ihgly  aflfirmed  that  if  man — who  trusted  that  love  was  the  final  law  of 
creation,  although  nature,  her  claWs  and  teeth  red  with  raven,  shrieked 
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against  his  creed — ^be  left  to  be  blown  about  the  desert  dust  or  sealed 
within  the  iron  hills, — 

"No  more  I  a  monster,  then,  a  drMun, 
▲  dlaoord :  dragons  of  the  prime, 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 
Were  mellow  mnsic  match'd  with  Him  I" 

Epictetus  8a3rB,  "When  death  overtakes  me,  it  is  enough  if  I  can  stretch 
out  my  hands  to  God,  and  say,  *The  of^portunities  which  thou  hast 
given  me  of  comprehending  and  following  thy  government,  I  have  not 
neglected.  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  brought  me  into  being.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  time  I  have  eiyoyed  the  things  thou  hast  given  me. 
^Receive  them  again,  and  assign  them  to  whatever  place  thou  wilt.' ''" 
Surely  the  pious  heathen  here  speaks  more  worthily  than  the  pre- 
sumptuous Christian  I  How  much  fitter  would  it  be,  granting  that  death 
is  the  end-all,  to  revise  our  interpretation,  look  at  the  subject  from  the 
stand-point  of  universal  order,  not  from  this  opinionative  narrowness, 
and  see  if  it  be  not  susceptible  of  a  benignant  meaning,  worthy  of  grate- 
ful acceptance  by  the  humble  mi^d  of  piety  and  the  dispassionate  spirit 
of  science  I  Yea,  let  God  and  his  providence  stand  justified,  though 
man  prove  to  have  been  egregiously  mistaken.  '*  Though  He  smite  me, 
yet  will  I  praise  Him ;  though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him." 

To  return  into  the  state  we  were  in  before  we  were  created  is  i^ot  to 
suffer  any  evil:  it  is  to  be  absolutely  freo  from  all  evil.  It  is  but  the 
more  perfect  playing  of  that  part,  of  which  every  sound  sleep  is  a  re- 
hearsal. The  thought  of  it  is  moumM  to  the  enjoying  soul,  but  not 
terrific;  and  even  the  moumfulness  ceases  in  the  realization.  He  uttered 
A  piece  of  cruel  madness  who  said,  "  Hell  is  more  bearable  them  nothing- 
ness." Is  it  worse  to  have  nothing  than  it  is  to  have  infinite  torture? 
Milton  asks, — 

**  For  who  would  loie, 
Thoan^  fhll  of  pain,  this  intelleetual  being  f" 

Every  creature  that  exists,  if  full  of  pairiy  would  snatch  at  the  boon  of 
ceasing  to  be.  To  be  blessed  is  a  good ;  to  be  wretched  is  an  evil ;  not  to 
be  is  neither  a  good  nor  an  evil,  but  simply  nothing.  If  such  be  our 
necessary  fate,  let  us  accept  it  with  a  harmonized  mind,  not  entertaining 
fear  nor  yielding  to  sadness.  Why  should  we  shudder  or  grieve  ?  Every 
time  we  slumber,  we  try  on  the  dress  which,  when  we  die,  we  shall  wear 
easily  forever. 

Not  satisfied  to  let  the  result  rest  in  this  somewhat  sad  but  peaceful 
aspect,  it  is  quite  customary  to  give  it  a  turn  and  hue  of  ghastly  horrible- 
ness,  by  casting  over  it  the  dyspeptic  dreams,  ii\jecting  it  with  the  lurid 
lights  and  shades,  of  a  morbid  and  wilful  fancy.  The  most  loathsome 
and  inexcusable  instance  in  point  is  the  ''Vision  of  Annihilation"  de- 
picted by  the  vermicular,  infested  imagination  of  the  great  Teutonic 

^  IHwert.,  lib.  It.  cap.  z.  Met  % 
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phantasist  while  yet  writhing  under  the  sanguinary  fumes  of  some 
horrid  attack  of  nightmare.  Stepping  across  the  earth,  which  is  but  a 
broad  executioner's  block  for  pale,  stooping  humanity,  he  enters  the 
larva-world  of  blotted-out  men.  The  rotten  chain  of  beings  reaches 
down  into  this  slaughter-field  of  souls.  Here  the  dead  are  pictured  as 
eternally  horripilating  at  death!  ''As  annihilation,  the  white  shapeless- 
ness  of  revolting  terror,  passes  by  each  unsouled  mask  of  a  man,  a  tear 
gushes  from  the  crumbled  eye,  as  a  corpse  bleeds  when  its  murderer 
approaches."  Pah  I  Out  upon  this  execrable  retching  of  a  nauseated 
fancy !  What  good  is  there  in  the  baseless  conceit  and  gratuitous  disgust 
of  saying,  "  The  next  world  is  in  the  grave,  betwixt  the  teeth  of  the  worm"? 
In  the  case  supposed,  the  truth  is  merely  that  there  is  no  next  world 
anywhere ;  not  that  all  the  horrors  of  hell  are  scooped  together  into  the 
grave,  and  there  multiplied  by  others  direr  yet  and  unknown  before. 
Man's  blended  duty  and  interest,  in  such  a  case,  are  to  try  to  see  the  in- 
terior beauty  and  essential  kindness  of  his  fate,  to  adorn  it  and  embrace 
it,  fomenting  his  resignation  with  the  sweet  lotions  of  faith  and  peace, 
not  exasperating  his  wounds  with  the  angry  pungents  of  suspicion,  alarm, 
ind  complaint.  At  the  worst,  amidst  all  our  personal  disappointments, 
losses,  and  decay,  ''  the  view  of  the  great  universal  whole  of  nature,"  as 
Humboldt  says,  '*is  reassuring  and  consolatory."  If  the  boon  of  a  future 
immortality  be  not  ours,  therefore  to  scorn  the  gift  of  the  present  life, 
is  to  act  not  like  a  wise  man,  who  with  grateful  piety  makes  the  best  of 
what  is  given,  but  like  a  spoiled  child,  who,  if  he  cannot  have  both  his 
orange  and  his  gingerbread,  pettishly  flings  his  gingerbread  in  the  mud. 
The  future  life,  outside  of  the  realm  of  faith,  to  an  earnest  and  inde- 
pendent inquirer,  and  considered  as  a  scientific  question,  lies  in  a  painted 
mist  of  uncertainty.  There  is  room  for  hope,  and  there  is  room  for 
doubt.  The  wavering  evidences  in  some  moods  preponderate  on  that 
side,  in  other  moods  on  this  side.  Meanwhile  it  is  clear  that,  while  he  lives 
here,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  cherish  a  devout  spirit,  cultivate  a 
noble  character,  lead  a  pure  and  useful  life  in  the  service  of  wisdom, 
humanity,  and  God,  and  finally,  when  the  appointed  time  arrives,  meet 
the  issue  with  reverential  and  affectionate  conformity,  without  dictating 
terms.  Let  the  vanishing  man  say,  like  RUckert's  dying  flower,  "Thanks 
to-day  for  all  the  favors  I  have  received  from  sun  and  stream  and  earth 
and  sky, — for  all  the  gifts  from  men  and  God  which  have  made  my  little 
life  an  ornament  and  a  bliss.  Heaven,  stretch  out  thine  azure  tent  while 
my  faded  one  is  sinking  here.  Joyous  spring-tide,  roll  on  through  ages 
yet  to  come,  in  which  fresh  generations  shall  rise  and  be  glad.  Farewell 
all  I  Ck)ntent  to  have  had  my  turn,  I  now  fall  asleep,  without  a  murmur 
or  a  sigh."  Surely  the  mournful  nobility  of  such  a  strain  of  sentiment 
is  preferable  by  much  to  the  selfish  terror  of  that  unquestioning  beli^ 
which  in  the  Middle  Age  depicted  the  chase  of  the  soul  by  Satan,  on  the 
columns  and  doors  of  the  churches,  under  the  symbol  of  a  deer  pursued 
by  a  hunter  and  hounds;  and  which  has  in  later  times  produced  in 
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thousands  the  feeling  thus  terribly  expressed  by  Bunyan,  "  I  blessed  the 
condition  of  the  dog  and  toad  because  they  had  no  soul  to  perish  under 
the  everlasting  weight  of  hell  V^ 

Sight  of  truth,  with  devout  and  loving  submission  to  it,  is  an  achieve- 
ment whose  nobleness  outweighs  its  sorrow,  even  if  the  gazer  foresee  his 
own  destruction. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  these  words  to  cast  doubt  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  or  to  depreciate  the  value  of  a  belief  in  it.  We  desire 
to  vindicate  morality  and  religion  from  the  unwitting  attacks  made  on 
them  by  many  self-styled  Christian  writers  in  their  exaggeration  of  the 
practical  importance  of  such  a  faith.  The  qualitative  contents  of  human 
nature  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  quantitative  contents :  our  duties 
rest  not  on  the  length,  but  on  the  faculties  and  relations,  of  our  exist- 
ence. Make  the  life  of  a  dog  endless,  he  has  only  the  capacity  of  a  dog ; 
make  the  life  of  a  man  finite,  still,  within  its  limits,  he  has  the  psycho- 
logical  functions  of  humanity.  Faith  in  immortality  may  enlarge  and 
intensify  the  motives  to  prudent  and  noble  conduct;  it  does  not  create 
new  ones.  The  denial  of  immortality  may  pale  and  contract  those 
motives ;  it  does  not  take  them  away. 

Knowing  the  burden  and  sorrow  of  earth,  brooding  in  dim  solicitude 
oyer  the  far  times  and  men  yet  to  be,  we  cannot  recklessly  utter  a  word 
calculated  to  lessen  the  hopes  of  man,  pathetic  creature,  who  weeps  into 
the  world  and  faints  out  of  it.  It  b  our  faith — not  knowledge — that  the 
spirit  is  without  terminus  or  rest.  The  faithful  truth-hunter,  in  dying, 
finds  not  a  covert,  but  a  better  trail.  Yet  the  saintliness  of  the  intellect 
is  to  be  purged  from  prejudice  and  self-will.  With  Grod  we  are  not  to 
prescribe  conditions.  The  thought  that  all  high  virtue  and  piety  must 
die  with  the  abandonment  of  belief  in  immortality  is  as  pernicious  and 
dangerous  as  it  is  shallow,  vulgar,  and  unchristian.  The  view  is  ob- 
yiously  gaining  prevalence  among  scientific  and  philosophical  thinkers, 
that  life  is  the  specialization  of  the  universal  in  the  individual,  death 
the  restoration  of  the  individual  to  the  whole.  This  doubt  as  to  a  per- 
sonal future  life  will  unquestionably  increase.  Let  traditional  teachers 
beware  how  they  venture  to  shift  the  moral  law  from  its  immutable 
basis  in  the  will  of  Grod  to  a  precarious  poise  on  the  selfish  hope  and 
fear  of  man.  The  sole  safety,  the  ultimate  desideratum,  is  perception 
of  law  with  disinterested  conformity. 

The  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  reward  and  punishment  in  a  ftiture 
state,  as  a  working  motive  for  the  observance  of  the  moral  law,  is  enor- 
mously overestimated.  The  influence,  as  such  a  motive,  of  the  public 
opinion  of  mankind,  with  the  legal  and  social  sanctions,  is  enormously 
underestimated.  And  the  authbrity  of  a  personal  perception  of  right 
is  also  most  unbecomingly  depreciated.  Uif  iversal  Order  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  purposes  of  God,  not  as  arbitrarily  chosen  by  his  will  and 
capriciously  revealed  in  a  book,  but  as  necessitated  by  his  nature  and 
embodied  in  his  works.    The  true  boats  of  morality  is  universal  order. 
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The  true  end  of  morality  is  life,  the  sum  of  moral  laws  being  identical 
with  the  snm  of  th«  cdnditions  in  accordance  with  which  the  fruition 
of  the  functions  of  life  can  be  secured  with  nearest  approach  to  perfect- 
iless,  i)erpetuity,  and  universality.  The  true  ianctims  of  morality  are  the 
manifold  forms  in  which  conscionsness  of  life  is  heightened  by  harmony 
with  universal  order  or  lowered  by  discord  with  it.  The  true  law  of 
moral  sacrifice  or  resistance  to  temptation  is  misrepresented  by  the 
common  doctrine  of  heaven  and  hell, — which  makes  it  consist  in  the 
renunciation  of  a  present  good  for  the  clutching  of  a  iuture  good,  the 
voluntary  suffering  of  a  small  present  evil  to  avoid  the  involuntary 
suffering  of  an  immense  future  evil.  The  true  law  of  moral  sacrifice  ia 
deeper,  purer,  more  cotnprehensive,  than  that.  It  expresses  our  duty,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  o(  universal  order,  to  subordinate  the 
gratification  of  any  part  of  our  being  to  that  of  the  whole  of  our  being, 
to  forego  the  good  of  any  portion  of  our  life  in  deference  to  that  of  all 
our  life,  to  renounce  any  happiness  of  the  individual  which  conflicts 
with  the  welfare  of  the  race,  to  hold  the  spiritual  atom  in  abeolute 
abeyance  to  the  spiritual  universe,  to  sink  self  in  God.  If  a  man  believe 
in  no  future  life,  is  he  thereby  absolved  from  the  moral  law?  The  kind 
and  number  of  his  duties  remain  as  before:  only  the  apparent  grandeur 
of  their  scale  and  motives  is  diminished.  The  two  halves  of  morality 
are  the  co-ordination  of  separate  interests  in  universal  order,  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  parts  to  the  wholes.  The  desire  to  remove  the  obligations 
and  sanctions  of  the  moral  law  from  their  intrinsip  supports,  and  posit 
them  on  the  fictitious  pedestals  of  a  forensic  heaven  and  hell,  reveals 
incompetency  of  thought  and  vulgarity  of  sentiment  in  him  who  does 
it,  and  is  a  procedure  not  less  perilous  than  unwarranted.  If  the  crea- 
tion be  conceived  as  a  machine,  it  is  a  machine  self-regulating  in  all  its 
parts  by  the  immanent  presence  of  its  Maker. 

When  we  die,  may  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  Comforter  of  Christy  be  oar 
confessor;  the  last  inhaled  breath  our  cup  of  absolution;  the  tears  of 
some  dear  friend  our  extreme  unction ;  no  complaint  for  past  trials,  but 
a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  all  blessings,  our  parting  word.  And 
then,  resigning  ourselves  to  the  universal  Father,  assured  that  whatever 
ought  to  be,  and  is  best  to  be,  will  be,  either  absolute  oblivion  shall  be 
welcome,  or  we  will  go  forward  to  new  destinies,  whether  with  preserved 
identity  or  with  transformed  consciousness  and  powers  being  indifferent 
to  us,  since  the  will  of  God  is  done.  In  the  mean  time,  until  that  critical 
pass  and  all-decisive  hour,  as  Milnes  says: — 

**  We  all  matt  i»tl«nt  iteii^ 
Like  statues  on  appointed  pedestals; 
Yet  we  may  choos»— since  choiM  is  glvwH-io  sbui 
fiertlle  contentment  or  Ignoble  ftar 
In  Um  expression  of  oar  attitude; 
And  with  fluTHrtralnlng  eyea,  and  hands  upcast, 
And  feet  lialf  raised,  declare  our  palntal  BtBl«» 
Toandng  !br  wings  to  reach  the  fields  of  truth, 
Xooming  Ibr  wMom,  paatins  to  be  tkw." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   END  09  THE  WOBLD. 

Wb  read  in  tiie  New  Testament  that  the  heaTens  and  the  earth  are  re* 
seiYed  unto  fife  against  the  day  of  Judgment,  when  they  shall  be  burned 
up,  and  all  be  made  new.  It  is  said  that  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fer- 
ment heat,  the  stars  fall,  and  the  sky  pass  away  like  a  scroll  that  is  rolled 
together.  On  these  and  similar  passages  is  based  the  belief  of  Christendom 
in  the  destined  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  and  in  the  scenic  judgment 
of  the  dead  and  the  living  gathered  before  the  yisible  tribunal  of  Christ 
This  belief  was  once  general  and  intense.  It  is  still  common,  though  more 
Tague  and  feeble  than  formerly.  In  whatever  degree  it  is  held,  it  is  a  doc- 
trine of  terror.  We  hope  by  tracing  its  origin,  and  showing  how  mistaken 
it  is,  to  help  dispel  its  sway,  free  men  from  the  further  oppresrsion  of  its 
feaifulness,  and  put  in  its  place  the  Just  and  wholesome  authority  of  the 
truth.  The  true  doctrine  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  the  cor- 
Tect  explanation  of  the  course  and  sequel  of  history,  must  be  more  hon< 
orable  to  God,  more  useful  to  men,  of  better  working  and  omen  in  the 
life  of  society,  than  any  error  can  be.  Let  us  then,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
displace  by  the  truth  the  errors  prevalent  around  us  in  regard  to  the  end 
of  the  world  and  the  day  of  Judgment. 

It  will  help  us  in  our  proposed  investigation,  if  we  first  notice  that  the 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  as  to  an  impending  destruction  of  the  world  is  not 
solitary,  but  has  prototypes  and  parallels  in  the  faiths  of  other  nations 
and  ages.  Almost  ev^y  people,  every  tribe,  has  its  cosmogony  or  theory 
of  the  creation,  in  which  there  are  accounts,  more  or  less  rude  or  refined, 
general  or  minute,  of  the  supposed  beginning  and  of  the  imagined  end  of 
nature.  All  early  literatures— from  the  philosophic  treatises  of  the  Hindus 
to  the  oral  traditions  of  the  Polynesians — are  found  to  contain  either  sub- 
lime dreams  or  obscure  prophecies  or  awful  pictures  of  the  final  doom  an4 
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destraction  of  earth  aqd  man.  The  Hebrew  flsrmbols  and  the  ChriBUan 
beliefs  in  relation  to  this  subject  therefore  stand  not  alone,  but  In  oonnec- 
tion  with  a  multitude  of  others,  each  one  plainly  reflecting  the  degree  of 
knowledge  and  stage  of  development  attained  by  the  minds  which  origi- 
nated it.  Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  familiar  doctrine  so  envel- 
oped in  our  prejudices,  a  brief  examination  of  some  kindred  doctrinee, 
less  familiar  to  us  and  quite  detached  from  our  prejudices,  will  be  of  ser- 
vice. 

The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  describe  certain  enormous  i>eriod8  of 
time  in  which  the  universe  successively  begins  and  ends,  springa  into 
being  and  sinks  into  nothing.  These  periods  are  called  kalpas,  and  each 
one  covers  a  duration  of  thousands  of  millions  of  years.  Each  kalpa  of 
creation  is  called  a  day  of  Brahma;  each  kalpaof  destruction,  a  ni|^ 
of  Brahma.  The  belief  is  that  Brahma,  waking  from  the  slumber 
of  his  self-absorbed  solitude,  feels  his  loneliness,  and  his  thoogfata 
and  emotions  go  forth  in  creative  forms,  composing  the  ifnni<»naft 
scheme  of  worlds  and  creatures.  These  play  their  parts,  and  run  their 
courses,  until  the  vast  day  of  Brahma  is  completed;  when  he  closes  his 
eyes,  and  falls  to  rest,  while  the  whole  system  of  finite  things  returns  to 
the  silence  and  darkness  of  its  aboriginal  unity,  and  remains  there  in  in- 
visible annihilation  through  the  stupendous  night  that  precedes  the  reawak- 
ing  of  the  slumbering  €k>dhead  and  the  appearance  of  the  creation  onoe 
more. 

A  little  reflection  makes  the  origin  of  this  imagery  and  belief  clear.  Each 
night,  as  the  darkness  comes  down,  and  the  outer  world  disappears,  man 
falls  asleep,  and,  so  far  as  he  is  consciously  concerned*  every  thing  is  de- 
stroyed. In  his  unconsciousness,  everything  ceases  to  be.  The  light 
dawns  again,  he  awakes,  and  Ms  reopened  senses  create  anew  the  biuy 
frame  and  phenomena  of  nature.  Transfer  this  experience  from  man  to 
God ;  consider  it  not  as  abstract  and  apparent,  but  as  concrete  and  real,  and 
you  have  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  kalpa.  When  we  sleep,  to  us  all  things 
are  destroyed;  and  when  we  awake,  to  us  they  reappear.  When  God 
sleeps,  all  things  in  themselves  really  end;  and  when  he  wakes, 
they  begin  anew  to  be.  The  visible  and  experimental  phenomena  of  day 
and  iMght,  sleeping  and  waking,  are  universalized,  and  attributed  to  God, 
It  is  a  poetic  process  of  thought,  natural  enough  to  a  rich-minded»  simple 
people,  but  wholly  illegitimate  as  a  logical  ground  of  belief.  But  being 
stated  in  boo'ks  supposed  to  be  infallibly  inspired,  and  in  the  abeenoe  of 
critical  tests  for  the  discrimination  of  sound  from  imsound  thou^t,  it  was 
implicitly  accepted  by  multitudes. 

Closely  allied  to  the  foregoing  doctrine,  yet  in  several  particulars  strik* 
ingly  different  from  it,  and  evidently  quite  independent  in  its  origin,  was 
the  Great  Year  of  the  Stoics^  or  the  alternative  blotting  out  and  restoration 
of  all  things.  This  school  of  philosophers  conceived  of  God  as  a  pure  ar> 
tistic  force  or  seed  of  universal  energy,  which  exhibits  its  history  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  kosmos,  and,  on  its  completion,  blossoms  into  flre,  and 
vanishes.  The  universal  periodical  conflagration  destroys  all  evil,  and 
leaves  the  indestructible  €k>d  alone  in  his  pure  essence  again.    The  artisdc 
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genn  or  seed-force  then  begins,  under  its  laws  of  intrinsic  necessity,  to  go 
once  more  through  the  same  process  to  the  same  end. 

The  rise  of  this  imagery  and  belief  is  not  so  obvious  as  in  the  last  In- 
stance, but  it  is  equally  discoverable  and  intelligible.  Every  animal,  eveiy 
flower,  every  plant,  begins  from  its  proper  specific  germ  or  force,  goes 
through  a  fixed  series  of  growths  and  changes,  and  relapses  into  its  prime 
elements,  and  another  and  another  follow  after  it  in  the  same  order.  The 
seasons  come  and  go,  and  come  again  and  go  again.  Every  planet  reptets 
its  revolutions  over  and  over.  Wherever  we  look,  this  repetition  of  iden- 
tical processes  greets  our  vision.  Now,  by  imaginative  association  univer- 
salize this  repetition  of  the  course  of  phenomena  as  seen  in  the  parts,  and 
take  it  up  and  apply  it  to  the  whole  creation,  and  you  have  the  doctrine  in 
hand.  It  is  a  poetic  process  of  thought  not  scientific  or  philosophic,  and 
without  claim  to  belief;  yet,  in  the  absence  of  scientific  data  and  standards, 
it  might  easily  win  acc^eptance  on  authority. 

The  Scandinavians,  also,  have  transmitted  to  us,  in  their  sacred  books, 
descriptions  of  their  belief  in  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,— descrip- 
tions rude,  wild,  terrible,  not  without  elements  of  appalling  grandeur. 
They  foretell  a  day  called  Ragnar5k,  or  the  Twilight  of  the  gods,  when 
aU  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  shall  join  in  battle,  and  the  whole  present 
system  of  things  perish  in  a  scene  of  unutterable  strife  and  dismay.  The 
Eddas  were  comx>osed  in  an  ignorant  but  deeply  poetic  and  fertile  age, 
when  all  the  mythological  elements-  of  mind  were  in  full  action.  Their 
authors  looking  within,  on  their  own  passions,  and  without,  on  the  natural 
scenery  around  them,  conscious  of  order  and  disorder,  love  and  hate,  vir- 
tue and  crime,  beholding  phenomena  of  beauty  and  horror,  sun  and  stars, 
night  and  tcmx>est,  winter  and  summer,  icebergs  and  volcanoes,  placid 
moonlight  and  blinding  mist,  assisting  friends  and  battling  foes, — personi- 
fied everything  as  a  demon  or  a  divinity.  Asgard,  above  the  blue  firmar 
ment,  was  the  bright  home  of  the  gods,  the  .£sir.  Helheim,  beneath  the 
Tocky  earth  and  the  frozen  ocean,  was  the  dark  and  foul  abode  of  the  bad 
spirits,  the  JOtuns.  Everywhere  in  nature,  fog  and  fire,  fertility  and  bar- 
renness, were  in  confiict;  everywhere  in  society,  law  and  crime  were  con- 
tending. In  the  moon  followed  by  a  drifting  cloud,  they  saw  a  goddess 
chased  by  a  wolf.  The  strife  goes  on  waxing,  and  must  sooner  or  later 
reach  a  climax.  Each  side  enlists  its  allies,  until  all  are  ranged  in  opposi- 
tion, from  Jormtmgandur,  the  serpent  of  the  deep,  to  Heindall,  the  warder 
of  the  rainbow, — ^gods  and  brave  men  there,  demons,  traitors,  and  cowards 
here.  Then  sounds  the  horn  of  battle,  and  the  last  day  dawns  In  fire  and 
splendor  from  the  sky,  in  fog  and  venom  from  the  abyss.  Flame  devours 
the  earth.  For  the  most  part,  the  combatants  mutually  slay  each  other. 
Only  Gimli,  the  high,  safe  heaven  of  All-Father,  remains  as  a  refuge  for 
the  survivors  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  fairer  world. 

The  natural  history  of  this  mythological  mess  is  clear  enough.  It  arises 
from  the  poetic  embodiment  and  personification  of  phenomena,  the  group- 
ing together  of  all  evil  and  of  all  good,  then  imaginatively  universalizing 
the  conflict,  and  carrying  it  out  in  idea  to  its  inevitable  ultimatum.  The 
];>roces8  of  thought  was  obviously  natural  in  its  ground,  but  fictitious  in  its 
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result  Yet  in  a  period  when  no  sharp  distinction  waa  drawn  between. 
fancy  and  fact,  song  and  science,. but  an, indiscriminate  faith  was  often 
yielded  to  both,  eyen  such  a  picturesque  medley  as  this  might  be  held  as 
religious  truth. 

Tlie  Zarathu^ian  or  Persian  scheme  of  a  general  judgment  of  men  and 
of  the  world  in  some  respects  resembles  the  systems  already  set  forth,  in 
other  respects  more  closely  approaches  that  Christian  doctrine  partially 
borrowed  from  it,  and  which,  is  hereafter  to  be  noticed.  Ahura-Mazda,  the 
God  of  light  and  truth,  creates  the  world  f  ulLof  all  sorts  of  blessings.  His 
adversary,  Angra-Mainyus,  the  author  of  darkness  and  falsehood,  seeks  to 
counteract  and  destroy  the  works  of  Ahura-Mazda  by  means  of  all  sorts  of 
cori^spondent  evils  and  woes.  When  Ahura-Mazda  creates  the  race  of  men 
happy  and  immortal,  Angra-Mainyus,  the  old  serpent,  full  of  corruption 
and  destruction^  steals  in,  seduces  them  from  their  allegiance,  and  brings 
misery  and  death  on  them,  and  then  leads  their  souls  to  his  dark  abode. 
The  whole  creation  is  supposed  to  be  crowded  with  good  spirits,  the  angds 
of  Ahura-Mazda,  seeking  to  carry  out  his  beneficent  designs;  and  also  with 
evU  spirits,  the  ministers  of  Angra-Mainyus,  plotting  to  make  men  wicked, 
and  to  pervert  and  poison  every  blessing  with  a.n  answering  curse.  U^t 
is  the  symbol  of  God,  darkness  the  symbol  of  his  Antagonist.  Under  these 
hostile  banners  are  ranged  all  living  creatures,  all  created  objects.  For 
long  periods  this  dreadful  contention  rages,  involving  everything  below  in 
its  fluctuations.  But  at  last  Ahura-Hazda  subdues  AngrarHainyus,  over- 
turns all  the  msichief  he  has  done,  by  means  of  a  great  deliverer  whom  he 
has  sent  among  men  to  instruct  and  redeem  them  raises  the  dead,  purifies 
the  world  with  fire,  and,  after  properly  punishing  the  guilty,  restores  all 
natu^  to  its  original  paradisal  condition,  free  from  pain  and  death. 

In  the  primitive  state  of  mankind,  when  the  germs  of  this  religion  were 
oonceived,  when  men  dwelt  in  ignorance,  exposure,  and  fear,  they  natur- 
ally shuddered  at  darkness  as  a  supernatural  enemy,  and  worshipped  ll^t 
as  a  supernatural  friend.  That  became  the  emblem  or  personification  of 
the  Devil,  this  the  emblem  or  personification  of  God.  They  groi^wd  all 
evils  with  that,  all  goods  with  this.  Imaginatively  associating  all  light  and 
darkness,  all  blessing  and  bale,  respectively  with  AhurarHaada  and  Angra- 
Hainyus,  they  universalized  the  fragmentary  embodiments  and  oppositions 
of  these  into  one  great  battle;  and.nnder  the  impulse  of  worshipping  faith 
and  hope,  carried  it  to  its  crisis  in  the  final  victory  of  the  good.  Plainly, 
it  is  mere  poetry  injected  a  little  with  a  later  speculative  element,,  and 
dealing  in  mythological  fashion  chiefiy  with  the  phenomena  of  natnze  as 
related  to  the  experience  of  man.    No  one  now  can  accept  it  literally. 

This  survey  of  the  various  heathen  myths  of  the  end  of  the  world  has 
prepared  us,  in  some  degree,  to  consider  the  corresponding  view  held  by 
the  Jews,  and  more  completely  developed  by  th^  Christian  suooessois  to 
the  Jewish  heritage  of  thought  and  feeling. 

The  Hebrews  believed  themselves  to  be  ezdufiively  the  chosen  people  of 
God,  who  directly  ruled  over  them  himself  by  a  theocratic  government 
represented  in  their  patriarchs,  law-givers,  prophets,  and  Jungs.  Jehovah 
waa  the  only  true  God;  they  wer^  his  only  pure  and  accepted  wonhippen. 
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sliarply  distinguished  from  tbie  whole  idolatrous  world.  Tlie  heathen 
nations,  uncircumscised  adorers  of  vain  idols  or  of  demons,  were  by  con- 
sequence enemies  both  of  the  tnie  Grod  and  of  his  servantai  This  Gontrast 
and  hostility  they  even  carried  over  into  the  unseen  world,  and  imagined 
that  each  nation  had  its  own  guardian  angel  in  the  Court  of  Jehovah  in 
heaven,  who  contended  there  for  its  interests;  their  own  national  guardian, 
the  angel  Michael,  being  more  powerful  and  nearer  to  the  throne  than  any 
other  one.  In  the  calamities  that  fell  ou  them>  they  recognized  the  ven- 
geance of  Jehovah  for  the  violation  of  his  commands.  In  their  victories, 
their  deliverances,  their  great  blessings,  especially  in  their  rescue  from 
Egypt,  and  in  the  many  miracles. wliiclv  they  believed  to  have  accompanied 
that  great  passage,  they  saw  the  signal  superiority  of  their  God  over  every 
other  god,  and  the  proofs  of  his  particular  providence  over  them  in 
distinct  preference  to  all  other  peoples.  He  had,  as  they  piously  be- 
lieved, made  a  special  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  set  apart  his  posterity 
as  a  sacred  family,  exclusively  intrusted  with  the  divine  law,  and  com- 
missioned to  subdue  and  govern  aU  the  other  families  of  the  oarth.  When 
this  proud  and  intensely  cherished  faith  was  baffled  of  fulfillment,  they 
never  dreamed  of  abandoning  it  They  only  supposed  its  triumphant  exe- 
cution postponed,  as  a  penalty  for  their  8ins>  and  looked  forward  with  re- 
doubled ardor  to  a  better  time  when  their  hopes  should  break  into  fruition, 
their  exile  be  ended,  their  captivity  appear  as  a  dream,  Jerusalem  be  the 
central  gem  of  the  world,  and  the  anointed  ruler  wield  his  sceptre  over  all 
mankind. 

But  inisfortunes  and  woes  were  heaped  on  them.  Their  city  was 
Backed,  their  temple  desecrated,  their  people  dragged  into  foreign  slavery, 
forbidden  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  their  religion,  slaughtered  by  whole- 
sale. Many  times,  during  the  two  centuries  before  and  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  did  they  suffer  these  terrible  sorrows.  Their  hatred  and 
scorn  of  their  heathen  x>ersecutors;  their  faith  in  their  own  incomparable 
destiny;  their  expectation  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  an  anointed  deliv- 
erer, raised  up  by  Jehovah  to  avenge  tiiem  and  vindicate  their  trust, — all 
became  the  more  fervent  and  profound  the  longer  the  delay.  Under  these 
circumstances  grew  up  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  as  it  is  seen  in 
that  Apocalyptic  literature  represented  by  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  the  Fourth  Book 
of  Esdras,  and  similar  documents. 

The  Jews  were  remarkably  free  from  that  habit  of  mind  which  led  al- 
most all  the  other  nations  to  personify  .the  most  startling  phenomena  of 
nature  as  living  beings, — which  created  fetiches  of  stocks  and  stones  and 
animals;  saw  a  god  in  every  wind,  season,  star,  and  cloud.  The  Semitic 
mind  and  literature  were  more  sober,  rational^  and  monotheistic  The 
place  occupied  in  the  thoughts  of  other  peoples  by  the  phenomena  of 
nature  was  held  in  the  thoughts  of  tlie  Jews  by  political  phenomena, — by 
ritual,  legal,  and  militaxy  relations.  And  the  poetic  action  of  fancy,  the 
mythological  creativeness  and  superstitious  feeling  which  other  people 
exercised  on  the  objects  and  changes  of  nature,  the  Jews  exercised  on  the 
phenomena  of  their  own  national  history.    The  bmning  central  point  of 
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their  polity  and  belief  and  imagination  was  the  conviction  of  their  own 
national  consecration  as  the  exclusive  people  of  God,  meant  to  conquer, 
teach,  and  rule  all  tlie  infidel  nations;  that  Jehovah  was  literally  their 
invisible  King,  represented  in  their  chief  ruler;  that  every  great  triumpli 
or  disaster  was  a  signal  Day  of  the  Lord,  a  special  Coming  of  Jehovah  to 
reward  or  punish  his  people.  During  their  repeated  bondages  under  the 
Persians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  Parthians,  Romans,  their  feeling  of  the  antag- 
onism between  themselves  and  the  other  people  increased.  From  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  the  Persian  doctrine  of  good  and  evil 
spirits  had  infiltrated  into  their  belief;  and  they  adopted  the  notion  of 
Angra-Mainyus,  and  developed  it  (with  certain  modifications)  into  their 
conception  of  Satan.  Then,  in  their  faith,  the  war  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
spread  into  the  invisible  world,  and  took  up  on  its  opposite  sides  the  good 
and  the  fallen  angels.  And,  finally,  the  idea  of  their  Messiah  became  the 
centre  of  a  battle  and  a  judgment  in  which  all  the  generations  of  the  dead 
as  well  as  of  the  living  were  to  have  a  part;  and  which  should  culminate 
in  the  overthrow  of  evil,  the  subjection  of  the  heathen,  the  assignment  of 
the  righteous  to  a  paradisal  reign,  and  ot  the  wicked  to  a  doom  typified  by 
the  submersion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  fiery  brimstone. 

How  plainly  this  doctrine  was  the  result  of  the  same  poetic  process  of 
thought  with  the  other  schemes  already  depicted!  Only  (hey  were  devel- 
oped on  the  basis  of  natural  phenomena;  this,  on  the  basis  of  political 
phenomena.  It  is  simply  the  imaginative  universalization  of  the  struggle 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  the  carrying  of  it  to  its  crisis  and  sequeL 
And  when  inexplicable  delays  and  the  accumulation  of  obstacles  made 
the  realization  of  the  exx)ected  result  amidst  the  conditions  of  the  present 
world  seem  ever  more  and  more  hopeless,  the  growing  and  assimilative 
action  of  faith  and  fancy  expanded  the  scene,  and  transferred  it  to  a  trans- 
mundane  state,  involving  the  destruction  of  the  heavens  and  earth  and 
their  replacement  with  a  new  creation. 

Is  there  any  more  real  reason  for  believing  this  doctrine  than  there  is  for 
believing  the  other  kindred  schemes?  Kot  a  whit.  It  is  a  mistake  of  the 
same  poetic  nature,  and  resting  on  the  same  grounds  with  them.  Two 
thousand  years  have  passed,  and  it  has  not  been  fulfilled;  and  there  is  ever 
less  and  less  sign  of  its  fulfillment.  It  never  will  be  fulfilled,  except  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  The  Jews  will  finally  lose  their  pride  of  race  and  cove- 
nant, abandon  their  special  Messianic  creed,  and  blend  themselves  and 
their  opinions  in  the  mass  of  redeemed  and  progressive  humanity,  and  no 
more  dream  of  a  physical  resurrection  of  the  dead  amidst  the  dissolving 
elements  of  nature. 

And  now  we  must  notice  that  besides  all  these  poetic  pictures  of  the  end 
of  the  world,  there  are  prophecies  of  a  similar  result,  which  wear  an  appar- 
ently scientific  garb.  Many  men  of  science  firmly  believe  tha^  our  world 
is  destined  to  be  destroyed, — that  a  close  for  the  earthly  fortunes  of  man- 
kind can  be  plainly  foreseen.  No  little  alarm  was  felt  a  century  or  more 
ago,  when  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  progressive  diminution  going 
on  in  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  which  must  cause  it  at  length  to  impinge 
upon  the  earth.    But  La  Grange  exhibited  the  fallaciousness  of  the  pro^- 
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ecy,  by  showing  that  the  decrease  was  x>eriodical  and  snoceeded  by  a  cor- 
responding increase.  Intense  and  widely  spread  terror  haa  repeatedly 
been  felt  less  a  comet  should  come  within  our  planetary  orbit,  and  shatter 
or  melt  our  glebe  by  its  contact.  But  the  discovery  of  the  nebulous 
nature  of  comets,  of  their  great  numbers  and  regular  movements,  has 
quite  dissipated  that  fear  from  the  popular  mind  in  our  day. 

There  are,  however,  other  forms  of  scientific  speculation  which  put  the 
prophesied  destruction  of  the  world  on  a  more  plausible  and  formidable 
basis.  It  is  supposed  by  many  scientists  that  all  force  is  derived  f lom  the 
consumption  of  heat;  and  that  the  fuel  must  at  last  be  used  up,  and  there- 
fore no  life  or  energy  be  left  for  sustaining  the  present  system  of  the  crea- 
tion. This  theory  is  met  by  the  counter-statement  that  tJie  heat  of  the  sun 
and  other  similar  centres  may  i)086ibly  not  depend  on  any  material  con- 
sumption; or,  if  it  does,  there  may  be  a  self -replenishing  supply,  loss  aod 
repair  forming  an  endless  circle. 

It  is  foretold  by  some  chemists,  that  the  progressive  interior  cooling  and 
contraction  of  every  orb  will  cause  ever-greater  interstices  or  vacant  spaces 
among  the  solid  substances  below  the  outer  crust;  and  that  into  these  pores, 
first  all  liqtdds,  then  all  gases  and  the  whole  atmosphere,  will  be  absorbed: 
so  that  theVorld  will  be  left  desolate,  utterly  tminhabitable  by  life. 

Again:  it  is  said  that  all  force  or  energy  tends  at  every  transformation  to 
pass  (at  least  partially)  into  heat;  and  therefore  that,  finally,  all  force  will 
be  frittered  down  into  the  one  form  of  heat,  all  matter  vanishing  from  its 
separate  shai)e8  into  the  state  of  a  homogeneous,  nebulous  fire.  The  por- 
tentous sight,  repeatedly  descried  by  astronomers,  of  a  nameless  world* 
away  in  remotest  space,  which  has  suddenly  kindled,  blazed,  smouldered, 
darkened,  and  vanished  forever  from  its  place,  is  perhaps  a  solemn  symbol 
of  the  fate  of  our  own  planet;  hinting  at  a  time  when  the  earth,  too,  shall 
make  itself  a  funeral  pyre, — 

And,  atred  In  distant  orbo,  lome  raoe  nnknown 
Shall  mitt  one  star  wlioae  tmile  had  lit  their  own. 

This  same  final  crisis  is  also  prophesied  on  the  basis  of  a  slight  retaiv 
dation  to  which  the  planets  are  subjected  in  their  i>assage  through  the 
ethereal  medium.  Ko  matter  how  slight  the  reabtance  thus  interposed,  its 
consequence,  it  is  thought,  must  accumulate,  and:  ultimately  compel  aU 
material  bodies  to  approach  each  other;  and,  as  their  successive  collisions 
convert  them  into  heat  and  vapor,  nothing  will  be  left  at  last  but  one  uni- 
form nebula.  The  proccs&  of  evolution;  will  thea  beginianew,  and  so  the 
stupendous  history  of  tho  universe  pepcat  itself  eternally.. 

This  is  the  sublimcsi  of  all  the  generalizations  of  science.  It  may  be 
true,  and  it  may  not  be  true.  At  any  rate,  it  dilf  crs*  immensely  in  themorml 
imprenion  it  iRd&£«.ilromathat  made  by  the  cunent  theological  doctrine  of 
the  same  catastrophe.  We  can  contemplate  the  scientific  prophecy  ol  the 
end  of  the  world  with  ar  peaoe  ol  mind  which  the  traditional  prophecy 
does  not  permit. 

In  the  first  place,  the  eeclesiastlcal  doctrine  makes  the  destruction  oftiie 
world  a  result  of  wrath  and.  vengeance.    The  angry  God  looms  above:  us 
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with  flaming  features  and  avenging. weapons  to  tread  down  hSa  enemiesL 
We  shrink  in  fright  from  the  wrath  and  power  of  the  personal  Judge,  the 
inexorable  Foe  of  the  wicked.  But  the  scientific  doctrine  makes  the  caid  a 
residt  of  passionless  laws,  a  steady  evolution,  of  eiEects  from  causes,  whoDj 
free  from  eTerylhing  yindictive. 

Secondly.  The  ecclesiastical  doctrine  makes  the  dreadful  concludon  « 
sudden  event,  an  inconceivable  shock  of  horror,  falling  in  an  instant,  over* 
whelming  all  its  victims  with  the  swif uiess  of.  li^tning  in  the  unutterable 
agony  of  their  ruin.  But  the  scientific  doctrine  makes  the  climax  a  matter 
of  slow  and  gradual  approach.  Whether  the  worlds  are  to  be  frozen  up  by 
increasing  cold,  or  to  evaporate  in  culminating  heat,  or  to  be  converted  into 
gas  as  they  meet  in  their  career,  the  changes  of  the  chemical  conditionawill 
be  80  steady  and  moderate  beforehand  as  to  cause  all  living  creatures  to 
have  diminished  in  numbers  by  insensible  degrees,  and  to  have  uttedy 
ceased  long  before  the  final  shock  arrives. 

Thirdly.  The  ecclesiastical  doctrine  makes  the  sequel  imminent^  near, 
ready  to  fall  at  a  moment's  warning.  At  any  hour  the  signal  may  strike. 
Thus  it  is  to  the  earnest  believer  a  constant,  urgent  alarm,  close  at  hand. 
But  the  scientific  doctrine  depicts  the  dose  as  almost  unimaginably  remote. 
All  the  data  in  the  hands  of  our  scientists  lead  their  calculations  as  to  the 
nearest  probable  end  to  land  them  in  an  epoch  so  far  off  as  to  be  stated  only 
in  thousands  of  millions  of  years.  Thus  the  picture  is  so  distant  as  to  be 
virtually  enfeebled  into  nothing.  We  cannot,  even  by  the  most  vivid  im- 
agination, bring.it  home  closely  enou^  to  make  it  real  and  efEective  on  our 
plans. 

And,  finally,  the  theological  dogma  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  pio- 
f esses  to  be  an  infallible  certainty.  The  believer  holds  that  ho  absolutely 
knows  it  by  a  revelation  of  supernatural  authority.  But  with  the  sdentist 
such  a  belief  is  held  as  merely  a  probability.  A  biUion  of  centuries  hence 
the  world  may  perhaps  come  to  an  end;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phe- 
nomena which  lead  to  such  a  bdief  may  yet  be  explained  as  implying  no 
such  result.  And  these  two  issues,  so  far  as  our  social  or  ideal  experienoe 
is  concerned,  are  virtually  the  suae, 

A  brilliant  French  writer  has  suggested  tiiat  even  if  the  natural  ooune 
of  evolution  docs  of  itself  necessitate  the  final  destruction  of  the  world, 
yet  our  race,  Judging  from  the  magnificent  achievements  of  science  and  ait 
already  readied,  may,  within  tea  thousand  centuries,  which  will  be  long 
before  the  foreseen  end  approaches,  obtain  such  a  knowledge  and  control 
of  the  forces  of  nature  as  to  make  collective  humanity  master  of  thia  phaet, 
able  to  shape  and  guide  its  destinies,  ward  off  every  fatal  crisis,  and  per- 
fect and  immortalize  the  System  as  now  sustained.  It  is  an  audadou^ 
fancy.  But  like  many  other  incredible  conceptiona  which  have  forahm 
then:  own  still  more  incredible  fulfillment,  the  very  thought  eloctiiflesvs 
with  hope  and  courage. 

And  thus  tbe  conclusion  in  which  we  rest  at  the  dose  of  our  invesdga- 
Uon  is  the  belief  that  the  world  is  to  last,  and  our  race  to  flourish  on  it 
virtnally  forever.  This  conclusion  is  equally  »  relief  from  the  frightfd 
burdens lof  superstition,  and  a  consolation  for  our  own  personal  evanes* 
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cence.  The  stable  hannony  of  natroal  beauty  and  beneficence,  amidst 
which  we  individually  play  our  brief  part  and  vanish,  shall  stand  fast, 
blooming  with  fresh  growUis,  and  shining  with  fadeless  lights  and  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  our  dear  fellow-men  shall  grow  ever  wiser  and  hap- 
pier, beyond  the  reach  of  our  farthest  vision  into  the  future.  And  if  we 
recognise  in  the  great  catastrophic  myths  and  previsions  of  the  poetB  and 
scientists  the  fundamental  truth  that  the  things  which  areseen  are  temporal^ 
while  the  things  alone  which  are  imseen  are  eternal,  the  end— being  a  regu* 
lar  and  remote  sequel  in  the  creative  plim  of  God,  free  from  anger,  retribu- 
tive disappointment,  or  cruelty — ^will  not  alarm  us.  For  if  souls  are  sub* 
stantial  entities,  and  not  mere  phenomenal  processes,  they  will  survive  the 
universal  crisis,  and  either  at  the  lucid  goals  of  their  perfected  destiny 
rejoice  forever  in  a  reflected  individual  fruition  of  the  attributes  of  God, 
or  else  start  refreshed  on  a  new  career  with  that  redistribution  of  the  cos- 
mic matter  and  motion  which  in  its  gigantic  and  eternal  rythm  of  devel- 
opment and  dissolution  the  ancient  Hindu  mind  figured  as  the  respiration 
of  Brahma  and  which  ambitious  science  now  generalizes  as  the  law  of  evo- 
lution. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   DAY   OF  JUDOMKNT. 

JuDAisK  80  largely  supplied  the  circumstantial  and  doctrinal  germs  out 
of  which  dogmatic  Christianity  grew,  that  we  cannot  thorou^^ly  under- 
stand the  Christian  belief  in  a  final  day  of  judgment,  unless  we  first  notice 
the  historic  and  literary  derivation  of  that  belief  from  Judaism,  and  then 
trace  its  development  in  the  new  conditions  through  which  it  passed.  The 
X)ersonal  cliaracter,  teachings,  life,  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  together  with 
his  subsequent  resurrection  and  career  in  the  consciousness  of  ecclesiastical 
Christendom,  constituted  the  crystalizing  centre  which,  dipped  in  the  in- 
herited solution  of  ideal  and  social  materials  furnished  by  the  Church,  has 
gathered  «round  it  the  accretion  of  faith  and  dogma  composing  the  theo- 
retio  Christianity  of  the  present  day.  To  follow  this  process  with  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  tenet  before  us,  analyse  it,  discriminate  the  appro- 
priate in  it  from  the  inappropriate,  the  true  from  the  false,  maybe  difficult; 
but  it  is  necessiury  for  a  satisCactory  conclusion.  To  this  task  let  us  there- 
fore now  address  ourselves,  putting  away  all  bias  and  prejudice,  invoking 
in  equal  degree  candor,  fearlessness  and  charity. 

The  Jews  believed  themselves  to  be  a  people  chosen  out  of  all  the  world 
aa  the  exclusive  favorites  of  God.  By  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  and  the 
code  of  Moses,  Jehovah  had  entered,  as  they  thought,  into  a  special  con- 
tract with  them  to-be  their  peculiar  God,  Guardian,  and  Ruler.  In  con- 
trast with  the  depraved  habits  and  idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen  natiomv, 
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the  Israelites  were  strictly  to  keep  the  moral  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
pay  a  pure  worship  to  Jehovah  through  the  scrupulous  observance  of  their 
ceremonial  law.  The  bond  of  race  and  family  descent  from  Abraham,  the 
practice  of  circumcision,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  sealed 
them  as  accepted  members  of  this  divine  covenant.  80  long  as  they  "were 
true  to  the  duties  involved  in  this  relation,  Jehovah  would  watch  over 
them,  defend  them  from  their  enemies,  set  them  proudly  above  the  alien 
Gentiles,  and  crown  them  with  every  spiritual  and  temporal  blessing.  The 
noblest  representatives  of  the  people  believed  this  with  unparaUeled 
thoroughness  and  intensity.  They  looked  down  on  the  uncircumcised 
nations  as  wicked  idolaters,  destined  to  be  their  servants  until  they  should 
be  adopted  into  the  same  covenant  by  becoming  proselytes  to  their  faith. 
Jehovah  was  literally  their  direct,  though  invisible.  King,  Law-giver, 
and  Judge,  palpably  rewarding  their  fidelity  by  overt  temporal  bleas- 
ings,  punishing  their  dereliction  by  awful  temporal  calamities  and  suf- 
ferings. 

Every  signal  instance  of  his  providential  intervention  in  their  afiEairs  they 
called  a  Day  of  the  Lord,  a  Coming  of  Jehovah,  a  Judgment  from  heaven. 
Thus  the  prophet  Joel  foretells  the  vengeance  which  God  would  take  on 
Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Philistia,  because  they  had  assailed  and  scattered  his 
people.  /'  Behold  the  day  of  Jehovah  cometh,  the  great  and  terrible  day. 
And  I  will  show  wonders  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth,  blood  and  fire 
and  pillars  of  smoke.  The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the 
moon  into  blood.  Then  whosoever  calleth  on  the  name  of  Jehovah  shall 
be  delivered :  for  upon  Mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem  shall  be  dcUverance. 
I  will  contend  with  the  Gentiles  for  my  people,  and  will  bring  back  the 
captives.  The  multitudes,  the  multitudes  in  the  valley  of  Judgment :  for 
the  day  of  Jehovah  is  near  in  the  valley  of  judgment"  In  a  similar  strain 
Isaiah  prophesies  against  Edom:  "Draw  near,  O  ye  nations,  and  hear! 
For  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  is  kindled  against  the  nations,  and  he  hath  given 
up  their  annies  to  slaughter.  The  stench  of  their  carcasses  shall  aaoend, 
and  the  mountains  shall  melt  with  their  blood.  And  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven  shall  melt  away;  and  all  theik  host  shall  fall  down,  as  the  blighted 
fruit  from  the  fig-tree.  For  my  sword  shall  rush  drunk  from  heaven:  he- 
hold,  upon  Edom  shall  it  descends  For  it  is  a  day  of  vengeance  from  Je- 
hovah. Her  streams  shall  be.  turned  into  pitch,  and  her  dust  into  brim- 
stone, and  her  whole  land  shall  become  burning  pitch.  It  shall  lie  waste 
forever,  and  none  shall  pass  through  it  The  pelican  and  the  hedgehog 
shall  possess  it;  the  heron  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it" 

Tremendous  and  appalling  as  this  imagery  is,  it  is  obviooa  that  the 
whole  meaning  of  it  is  eartlily  and  temporal,  a  local  judgment  of  Jehovsh 
in  vindication  of  his  people  against  the  heathen.  And  kindred  judgmenta 
are  threatened  against  his  own  people  when  they  lapse  into  wickedness 
and  idolatry.  *''  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a 
man  wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it  and  turning  it  upside  down."  "Jehovah 
appeareth  as  a  hostile  witness,  the  Lord  from  his  holy  place.  Behold, 
Jehovah  cometh  forth  from  his  dwelling-place,  and  advanceth  on  the  hig;h 
placea  of  the  earth.     The  mountains  melt  under  him,  and  the  valloja 
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cleave  asunder  like  wax  before  the  Are.    For  the  sin  of  the  house  of  Israel 
is  all  this/' 

Thus  the  earliest  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Day  of  the  Lord,  or  Day  of 
Judgment,  according  to  Biblical  usage,  was  the  occurrence  of  any  severe 
calamity ,^ither  to  the  Jews,  as  a  punishment  for  their  apostasy;  or 
to  the  Gentiles,  as  a  punishment  for  their  wickedness,  or  for  their 
violent  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  chosen  people.  These  visita- 
tions of  militaiy  disaster  or  i)olitical  subjection,  though  purely  local 
and  temporal,  are  depicted  in  the  most  terrific  images,  such  as  flamlAg 
brimstone,  falling  stars,  heaven  and  earth  dissolving  in  darkness,  blood, 
and  flre.  Ezekiel,  alluding  to  the  barbarous  invasion  headed  by  Prince 
Oog,  represents  Jehovah  as  declaring,  "I  will  contend  against  him,  and 
will  rain  flre  and  brimstone  upon  him  and  his  hosts.  Thus  will  I  show 
myself  in  my  greatness  and  glory  before  the  eyes  of  many  nations,  and 
they  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah."  The  highly  figurative  character  of 
this  Imagery  must  be  apparent  to  every  candid  critia 

For  example,  in  the  following  passage  from  Zechariah,  i^o  one  will  sup-^ 
pose  for  a  moment  that  it  is  meant  that  Jehovah  will  appear  visibly  in 
person  and  reign  in  Jerusalem,  but  only  that  his  promise  shall  be  fulfilled, 
and  his  law  shall  prevail  there  in  the  triumphant  establishment  of  his 
chosen  people:  " Behold  the  day  of  Jehovah  cometh,  when  I  will  gather 
all  nations  to  battle  against  Jerusalem ;  and  the  city  ahaU  be  taken.  Then 
Bhall  Jehovah  go  forth,  and  fight  against  those  nations .  And  his  feet  shall 
stand  in  that  day  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives.  And  Jehovah  shall  be  king 
over  all  the  earth.  And  it  shall  be  that  whoso  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  will  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  the  King,  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
upon  them  shall  be  no  rain." 

When  the  prophets  burst  out  in  the  lyric  metaphors,  "  Jehovah  will  roar 
from  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from  Jerusalem;"  "Egypt  shall  be  a  waste 
and  Edom  a  wilderness  for  their  violence  to  the  sons  of  Judah;  but  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  Inhabited  forever,  and  Jehovah  shall  dwell  upon  Zion,"*- 
the  meaning  la  simply  that  "Jehovah  will  be  a  refuge  to  his  people,  a 
stronghold  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  all  people  shall  know  that  Jehovah  is 
God  ''  It  would  impiy  the  grossest  ignorance  in  any  critic  if  he  imagined 
that  the  Jews  ever  believed  that  Jehovah  was  visibly  to  come  down  and 
reign  over  them  m  person.  They  did  however,  believe  that  an  awful  token 
ot  the  presence  of  Jehovah  dwelt  in  the  holy  of  holies  of  their  temple. 
They  also  bebevedthat  eveiy  anomted  ruler  who  governed  them  in  Justice 
and  piety  represented  the  authority  of  Jehovah.  And  as,  in  the  long  times 
of  their  natural  captivity  and  oppression,  their  hopes  sought  refuge  from 
the  depressing  present  in  bright  visions  of  a  glorious  future,  when  some 
inspired  deliverer  should  Justify  their  faith  by  carrying  the  national  power 
and  happiness  to  the  highest  pitch,  they  naturally  believed  that  the  spirit 
and  signet  of  the  Lord  would,  in  a  special  manner,  rest  on  that  Messianic 
hero- 

By  the  assimilative  action  of  faith  and  imagination,  this  idea  of  a  divinely 
accredited  Messiah  developed,  and  grew  ever  richer  and  more  complete. 
It  began  simply  with  the  expectation  of  a  holy  leader  and  ruler  who  should 
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BQbdue  the  heathen  and  establlBh  the  laroFed  people  of  JehoTah— 4ii  peer- 
less purity,  i)ower,  and  happiness — in  the  land  of  Judea.    Little  by  little. 
the  rewards  of  the  righteoaa  and  the  punishments  of  Ihe  wicked  were  ex* 
tended  beyond  those  living  on  the  earth,  and  took  in  the  dead.    The  pror 
phet  Ezekiel  depicted  the  promised  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  their  cap- 
tivity at  Babylon  to  Jemsalem  under  the  poetic  image  of  a  re vivificatioii  of 
a  heap  of  dead  bones.    This  metaphor  slowly  assmned  the  form,  of  a  literal 
dogma,  which  grew  from  its  beginning  as  an  exceptional  belief  in  the  res- 
urrection of  a  chosen  few,  stated  in  the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  second  book 
of  Maccabees,  to  the  belief  in  the  universal  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
avowed  by  Paul  as  the  common  Pharisaic  belief.    The  belief,  too,  in  regard 
to  the  scene  of  the  Messianic  triumph,  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
enemies  of  Jehovah,  and  the  kind  and  number  of  thoae  enemies,  underwent 
the  same  process  of  development  and  growth.    The  world  was  conceived 
as  a  sort  of  three-story  house  connected  with  jMissage  ways;  heaven  above 
the  flrmonent,  the  earth  between,  and  a  penal  region  below.    The  imageiy 
of  fire  and  brimstone  associated  in  the  Hebrew  mind  with  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, and  the  fearful  imageiy  of  idolatory,  filth,  and  flames  in  the 
detested  valley  of  Hinnom  where  the  refuse  of  Jerusalem  was  carried  to 
be  burned,  had  been  transferred  by  the  popular  Imagination  to  the  subter- 
ranean place  of  departed  souls.    The  story  in  the  book  of  Genesis  about 
the  sons  of  Gk>d  forming  an  alliance  with  the  daughters  of  men,  and  beget- 
ting a  wicked  brood  of  giants,  had  been  wrought  into  the  belief  in  a  race  of 
fallen  angels,  foes  of  God  and  men,  whose  dwelling  place  was  the  vpper 
air.    Above  these  wicked  spirits  in  high  places,  but  below  the  heaven  of 
Jehovah,  was  the  paradise  whither  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  supposed  to 
have  been  translated,  and  whence  they  would  come  again  in  the  last  days. 
The  Jewish  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch— which  was  written  probably  about 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  is  explicitly  quoted  in 
the  Epistle  of  Jude— contains  a  minute  account  of  the  final  judgment,  in- 
duding  in  its  scope  this  whole  scenery  and  all  these  agents,  an^  closely 
anticipating  both  the  doctrinal  and  verbal  details  of  the  same  subject  as 
recorded  in  the  Kew  Testament  itsell    There  is  not ,  with  one  exception,  a 
single  essential  feature  of  the  now  current  Christian  belief,  in  regard  to  the 
day  of  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  world,  which  is  not  distoctly  brought 
out  in  the  same  form  in  the  book  of  Enoch,  written  certainly  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before  a  line  of  the  Gospels  was  composed.    The  exception 
referred  to  relates  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah.    Jn  the  book  of  Enoch  he 
is  indeed  called  the  Son  of  man,  but  is  wrapt  in  mysterious  obscority,  un- 
defined and  unnamed :  in  the  Christian  documents  and  faith  he  is,  of  coarse, 
identified  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and,  at  a  later  iwriod,  identified  also  with 
God. 

The  growth  of  the  Messianic  personality  in  disthictneBS*  prominence^ 
importance,  and  completeness  of  associated  grouping,  is  not  only  historic- 
ally traceable,  but  was  also  perfectly  naturoL  At  first  the  prophecy  of  the 
triumphant  re-establishment  of  the  Jews  was  conceived  as  the  result  of 
the  favoring  power  of  Jehovah»  not  in  a  personal  manifestation,  butprovi- 
dentially  displayed.    Thus  Joel  represents  Jehovahas  aayiog,  in  hispromise 
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to  Tindicate  Jemsalem,  "Let  the  heathen  be  wakened,  and  come  up  to  the 
▼alley  of  Jehoshaphat;  for  there  will  I  sit  to  judge  all  the  heathen  round 
about."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  was  ptirely  metaphorical.  But  in  all 
imagery  of  a  kingdom,  of  war,  of  judgment,  the  idea  of  the  king,  the 
leader,  the  judge,  would  naturally  be  the  Btrongest  point  of  imaginative 
action,  the  center  of  crystalizing  asBOciation  around  wluch  congruous  par- 
ticulars would  be  drawn  until  the  picture  was  complete.  So  it  actually 
happened.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  growth 
of  the  notion  of  the  great  Adversary  who  precedes  and  fights  against  the 
Messiah.  The  book  of  Daniel,  written  just  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
had  oppressed  the  Jews  with  such  frightful  cruelties  and  profaned  their 
temple  with  such  abominable  desecrations,  impersonated  in  him  the  whole 
head  and  front  of  the  impious  hostility  which  the  promised  deliverer 
would  have  to  subdue  in  vindicating  the  rights  and  hopes  of  the  chosen 
people.  '*Tiie  figure  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,"  Martineau  has  happily 
said,  ''placed  in  immediate  antecedence  and  antithesis  to  that  of  the  Mes- 
siah, as  the  predicted  crisis  moved  forward,  was  carried  with  it,  and  &pread 
its  portentous  shadow  over  the  expected  close."  The  writer  of  the  book 
of  Daniel  looked  for  the  immediate  arising  of  some  inspired  hero  and  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  to  overthrow  this  wicked  despot,  this  persecuting  mon- 
ster, and  avenge  the  oppressed  Jews  on  their  Gentile  tyrants.  When  sub- 
sequent events  postponed  this  expected  sequel,  the  opposed  parties  in  it, 
the  Antichrist  and  the  Christ,  were  thrown  forward  together  in  ever-dilat- 
ing proportions  of  gloom  and  brightness:  the  fierce-countenanced  king  in 
Daniel  becomes  the  IVIan  of  Sin  in  Paul  and  the  Beast  drank  with  the  blood 
of  saints  in  the  Apocalypse.  And  in  the  Rabbinical  books  of  the  Jews 
the  belief  in  Antichrist,  under  the  name  of  Armillus,  is  developed  into  a 
mass  of  mythological  details,  afterwards  adopted  quite  in  the  gross  by  the 
Mohammedans.  1^ errible  signs  will  precede  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah, 
such  as  a  dew  of  blood,  the  darkening  of  the  sun,  the  destruction  of  the 
holy  city,  with  the  slaughter  and  dispersion  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  awful  woes.  The  Messiah  shall  gather  his  people  and  rebuild  and 
occupy  Jerusalem.  Armillus  shall  collect  an  army  and  besiege  that  city. 
But  God  shall  say  to  Messiah,  "Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,"  and  to  the 
Israelites,  "Stand  still,  and  see  what  God  will  work  for  you  to-day." 
Then  Gk>d  will  pour  down  sulphur  and  fire  from  heaven,  and  consume  Ar- 
Aiillus  and  his  hosts.  Then  the  trumpet  will  sound,  the  tombs  bo  opened, 
the  ten  tribes  be  led  to  Paradise  to  celebrate  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Messiah,  the  aliens  be  consigned  to  Gehenna,  and  the  earth  be  renovated. 

As  the  doctrine  of  the  functions  of  the  Messiah,  in  this  finished  form,  is 
not  stated  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  was  familiar  in  the  Christian  Church, 
it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  exclusively  a  later  Christian  development 
from  the  Jewish  germ.  It  did,  however,  exist  in  the  Jewish  mind,  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  in  the  mature  form  already  set  forth.  It  is  found 
clearly  laid  down  and  drawn  out  in  Jewish  apocryphal  books  dated  earlier 
than  the  Christian  era.  It  is  likewise  explicitly  and  minutely  detailed  in 
the  Tahnud,  where  its  subsequent  adoption  from  the  Christians  must  have 
been  impossible  to  the  bigoted  scorn  and  hate  of  the  Jews  for  the  Chris- 
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tians;  while  the  historic  affiliation  of  Christianity  on  Judaism  madetlM 
Christians  avowedly  adopt  all  the  vital  doctrines  of  the  older  creed.  The 
gradual  growth  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  connection  of  the  Messiah 
with  the  final  judgment,  out  of  the  previous  Jewish  and  Rabbinical 
notions,  by  the  hardening  of  metaphors  into  dogmas  and  the  universalis 
ing  of  local  peculiarities,  is  confessedly  an  obscure  process,  in  many  of  its 
particulars  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  But  that  it  did  thus  grow  up,  no 
impartial  scholar,  who  has  mastered  what  is  now  known  on  the  subject, 
can  doubt  A  world  of  new  knowledge  and  light  has  been  thrown  on  this 
whole  field  during  the  last  thirty -five  years  by  Gfrorer,  Baur,  Ewald, 
Hoffmann,  Hilgenfeld,  Dilmann,  Ceriani,  Yolkmar,  and  other  students  ci 
kindred  power  and  spirit.  Researches  and  discussions  in  this  department 
arcstillpushedwith  the  greatest  zeal;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
in  a  few  years  the  views  adopted  in  the  pi-esent  writing  will  be  established 
beyond  all  cavil  from  any  fair-minded  critic  Then  all  the  steps  will  have 
been  clearly  defined  in  the  development  of  that  doctrine  of  the  great  Day 
of  the  Lord,  which,  beginning  with  a  poetic  picture  of  a  Jewish  oveitlirow 
of  the  Gentiles,  through  the  inspiring  power  of  Jehovah,  before  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  ended  with  a  literal  belief  in  the  setting  up,  by  the  Messiah, 
of  a  tribunal  in  the  Yalley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  assemblage  there  of  all  tha 
living  and  the  dead  for  Judgment,  the  installation  of  the  immortalized 
ri;i;htcous  in  Paradise,  and  the  submerging  of  the  wicked  under  the  Yale  of 
Hinnom  in  a  rainstorm  of  blazing  brimstone. 

And  now  what  must  we  think  in  regard  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
outward,  forensic,  military,  and  ritual  part  of  the  doctrine  of  historic 
and  literary  development  we  have  imperfectly  followed.  Is  it  not  per- 
fectly clear,  that  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  in  question  has  been  but  a 
natural  action  of  the  imagination  on  the  materials  furnished  it ;  adding 
congruous  particulars,  one  after  another,  until  the  view  was  complete, 
and  therefore  could  extend  no  further?  And  is  it  not  equaUy  obvioas^ 
that  it  can  lay  no  sort  of  claim  to  logical  validity?  The  superstitious  and 
arbitrary  character  of  its  intrinsic  constituents,  its  irreconcilablenesa  with 
science  and  philosophy,  disprove,  to  all  who  dare  honestly  face  the  f acts^ 
every  plea  set  up  for  it  as  an  inspired  revelation  of  truth.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  poetry  and  speculation,  credible  enough  in  an  early  and  uncritical  age, 
but  a  hopeless  stumbling-block  to  the  educated  reason  of  the  present  day. 
Every  one  who  brings  a  free  intelligence  to  the  subject  will  find  it  impos- 
sible not  to  recognize  the  same  fanciful  process  of  thought,  the  asme 
poetic  ingredients,  here  as  in  the  schemes  of  those  heathen  religions  whose 
principal  portrayals  we  all  regard  as  mytihology.  To  argue  that  becaose 
earthly  rulers,  in  their  anger  and  power,  send  retributive  armies  agaiDsl 
their  rebellious  subjects,  to  bring  them  to  Judgment,  destroy  their  homes 
and  cities,  and  lay  waste  their  lands  with  fire  and  sword,  therefore  God. 
the  supreme  King,  will  do  so  by  the  whole  world,  is  not  to  reason  kgi- 
cally,  but  to  poetize  creatively.  There  can  be  no  warrant  for  transferring 
the  x>olitical  and  military  relations  between  men  and  earthly  sovereigns  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  relations  between  the  human  race  and  Gtod,  sinoe 
the  two  sets  of  relations  are  wholly  different    The  relation  of  Creator 
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ftnd  creature  is  immensely  higher  and  wider  than  that  of  king  and  subject. 
He  wJiose  laws  are  everywhere  incessantly  self-executing  needs  not  to 
Belect  and  group  and  reserve  his  friends  or  foes  for  any  climateric  catas- 
trophe. The  common  notion  of  a  final  judgment  day — the  fanciful  asisO- 
ciation  of  all  the  good  together,  on  one  side,  to  be  saved;  of  all  the  bad 
together,  on  the  other  side,  to  be  damned, — applies  to  the  divine  govern- 
ment an  imperfection  belonging  only  to  human  governments.  Surely 
every  one  must  see,  the  moment  the  thought  is  stated,  that  this  imagina- 
tive universalizing  of  the  indignation  of  God,  and  carrying  it  to  a  climax, 
in  the  destruction  of  the  world,  is  a  mythological  procedure  utterly  inap- 
plicable to  a  Being  who  can  know  no  anger,  no  caprice,  no  change, — ^a 
Being  whose  will  is  universal  truth,  whose  throne  is  immensity,  whose 
robe  is  omnipresence. 

Original  Christianity,  internally  regarded  in  Its  divine  truth,  was  the 
pure  moral  law  exemplified  in  the  personal  traits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
universalized  by  his  ascent  out  of  the  flesh  into  that  kingdom  of  heaven 
"Which  knows  not  nationalities  or  ceremonies.  But  original  Christianity, 
externally  and  historically  regarded,  in  the  belief  of  its  first  disciples,  was 
simply  Judaism,  with  the  addition  of  the  faith  that  the  Messiah  had  actu- 
ally come  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  first  disciples  vividly 
cherished  the  prevalent  Pharisaic  doctrine  that  the  Messiah  would  glorify 
bis  people,  vanquish  the  heathen,  raise  and  judge  the  dead,  change  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  inaugurate  a  holy  reign  of  Israel  in  joy  and  splen- 
dor. This  the  3Iessiah  was  to  do.  But  they  believed  Jesus  to  be  the 
Messiah.  Yet,  before  doing  these  things,  he  had  been  put  to  death. 
Therefore,  they  argued,  he  must  come  again,  to  finish  his  uncompleted 
mission.  Such  was  the  derivation  of  the  apostolic  and  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trine of  the  speedy  second  advent  of  Christ  to  judge  the  dead  and  the 
living,  and  to  wind  up  the  present  scheme  of  things.  The  belief  was  in- 
evitable under  the  circumstances.  To  have  believed  otherwise,  they  must 
have  reconstructed  the  current  idea  of  the  Messiah,  and  have  seen  in  him 
no  political  monarch  with  an  outward  realm,  but  purely  a  king  of  truth. 
For  this  they  were  not  ready;  though  it  seems  as  if,  after  the  experience 
of  eighteen  hundred  years,  we  ought  by  this  time  to  be  prepared  to  see  that 
such  was  really  the  intention  of  Providence. 

It  is  a  question  of  primary  interest,  whether  Jesus  himself,  in  assuming 
the  Messiahship,  regarded  it  personally  as  an  exclusively  spiritual  office, 
or  as  a  literally  including  these  royal  and  judicial  functions  in  a  visible 
form. 

Jesus  foretold,  in  the  same  imaginery  used  by  the  previous  prophets, 
and  familiar  to  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  the  speedy  approach  of 
frightful  calamities,  wars,  rumor  of  wars,  famine  and  slaughter,  Jerusalem 
compassed  with  armies  and  destroyed.  Then,  he  adds,  the  Son  of  man  shall 
come  In  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  all  his  holy  angels,  and  take  possession 
of  the  scene,  apportioning  the  destinies  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
The  question  is,  whether  this  pictured  reappearance,  in  such  transcendent 
pomp  and  power,  was  meant  by  him  as  a  literal  prophecy,  to  bo  physically 
fulfilled  in  his  own  x>er8on;  or  as  a  moral  horoscope  of  the  destined  for- 
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tunes  of  Lis  religion,  a  figurative  representation  of  the  establishment  and 
reign  of  his  spiritual  truth.  The  latter  view  seems  to  us  to  be  the  correct 
one. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  what  has  actually  taken  place:  In  the  growing 
recognition  of  his  spirit  and  i)ower,  in  the  spread  of  his  teachings  and 
name,  in  the  revolutionizing  advancement  of  his  kingdom  among  men, — 
Jesus  has  come  again  and  again.  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
as  he  foretold,  amidst  unspeakable  tribulations,  and  the  disciples  ol  the  new 
faith  installed  in  domination  over  the  world.  He  said  the  time  was  then  at 
hand,  even  at  the  doors,  that  some  of  those  standing  by  should  not  taste 
death  until  all  these  things  came  to  pass.  If  bis  prophecy  bore  a  moral 
sense,  the  sequel  justified  it;  if*it  bore  a  physical  sense,  the  sequel  refuted 
and  falsified  it.  For  that  generation  passed  away,  fifty  generations  since 
have  passed  away,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  literal  second  advent  of  Jesos 
in  person  to  Judge  the  dead  and  the  living,  and  to  destroy  the  world.  The 
event  proves  that  wo  must  either  give  the  words  of  Jesus  a  metaphorical 
interpretation  or  hold  that  he  was  in  error. 

But,  secondly,  such  an  error  would  be  incompatible  with  soundness  of 
mind.  For  any  man,  even  for  him  called  by  an  apostle  "the  man  Christ 
Jesus,"  to  believe  that  after  his  death  he  should  reappear,  swooping  down 
from  heaven,  convoyed  by  siquadrons  of  angels,  to  collect  all  men  from 
their  graves,  and  replace  the  old  creation  with  a  new  one,  would  imply  a 
profound  disturbance  of  reason,  a  monomaniacal  fanaticism  if  not  an  act- 
ual insanity.  It  is  such  a  pure  piece  of  theatrics  that  no  one  deeply  in 
unison  with  that  spirit  of  truth  w^hich  expresses  the  mind  of  God  through 
the  order  of  nature  and  providence  could  possibly  believe  it.  Such  a  na- 
ture was  preeminently  that  of  Jesus.  All  his  most  characteristic  utter- 
ances, such  as:  ''blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  soe  God;** 
"who  loves  much  shall  be  forgiven  much;" — reveal  unsurpassed  aaneneas 
and  truth  of  perception.  It  is  by  much  the  most  probable  supposition, 
tliat  Jesus  employed  in  the  deepest  and  purest  moral  sense  alone  those 
Messianic  images  and  catastrophic  prophecies  which  were  indeed  originally 
used  as  moral  metaphors,  but  had  been  afterwards  degraded  into  material 
dogmas. 

Still  further,  the  literal  belief  commonly  attributed  to  Jesos,  in  bis  own 
physical  reappearance  and  reign,  is  not  only  incompatible  with  his  supreme 
soundness  of  mind,  it  is  also  irreconcilable  with  his  other  explicit  teach- 
ings. "3Iy  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  "Every  one  that  is  of  the 
truth  hcarcth  my  voice.'  He  warns  his  disciples  against  the  many  false 
Christs  who  will  appear,  and  says  that  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh 
not  with  ob3er>'ation."  "Say  not,  lo  hercl  or  lo  there  1  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  withm  you."  "I  am  the  truth,  the  way,  and  the  life.**  "He 
that  rejecteth  me,  I  judge  him  not;  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  that 
shall  judge  him,"  "Whoever  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven, 
the  same  is  my  brother."  In  view  of  these  and  kindred  ntteranoea  of  the 
profoundest  insight,  irreconcilable  with  any  gross  mythological  beliefa» 
we  must  hold  to  the  purely  spiritual  character  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
concerning  his  personal  offices,  and  think  that  all  the  speeches,  if  ai^  sodi 
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there  be,  which  cannot  be  fairly  explained  in  accordance  with  this  view, 
have  been  refracted  in  their  transmisaion  through  incompetent  reporters, 
or  even  perhaps  fictitiously  ascribed  to  him  ftom  the  faith  of  a  hiter  age. 
There  is  a  grateful  satisfaction  in  thus  discharging,  as  we  feel  we  are  fairly 
entitled  to  do,  from  the  authority  of  Jesus  a  biurden  too  great  even  for  his 
peerless  name  any  longer  to  support.  Por,  say  what  its  advocates  may, 
this  gigantic  melodrama  of  the  second  advent,  this  world-wide  mixture 
and  display  of  martial  and  forensic  elements  before  an  audience  of  all 
mankind  and  amidst  a  convulsed  and  closing  universe,  is  inherently  incred- 
ible by  any  mind  not  grossly  ignorant  and  undisciplined  or  drilled  to  the 
most  slavish  servility  of  tiaditional  thought.  Every  one  really  educated 
in  science  and  philosophy,  and  familiar  with  the  physiological  conditions 
and  literary  history  of  m3rthology  in  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  will 
plainly  x>erceive  the  intrinsic  f ancif ulness  and  falsity  of  the  belief,  at  the 
some  time  that  he  easily  accounts  for  its  rise  and  prevalence. 

The  same  picture  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  a  league  of  idolatrous 
armies,  and  of  the  mighty  coming  of  the  Messiah,  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, is  drawn  in  the  third  book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  which  was  com- 
posed by  a  Jew  two  hundred  years  before  one  word  of  Matthew  or  Luke 
-was  written.  Jesus  took  up  this  current  and  fitting  imagery  wherein  to 
express  the  conflict  of  his  religion  with  the  world,  and  to  predict  Its  ulti- 
mate triumph.  He  identifies  himself  with  the  truths  he  has  brought,  with 
the  regenerating  energies  he  has  inaugurated  to  combat  and  overcome  the 
wickedness  and  despotism  of  the  nations  of  men.  Every  advent  of  his  uni- 
versal principles  to  a  wider  conflict  or  a  higher  seat  of  authority,  is  a  true 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  vices  and  crimes  of  men,  the  selflshness 
and  tyranny  of  governments,  accumulate  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
free  working  of  the  will  of  God  iu  human  society.  Therefore  from  period 
to  period  convulsive  crises  occur,  shocks  of  progressive  truth  and  liberty 
against  the  obstacles  gathered  in  their  way.  Thus,  not  only  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  but  the  destruction  of  Rome,  the  French  Revolution, 
and  all  the  terrible  social  crises  in  the  advancing  affairs  of  the  world,  write 
on  the  earth  and  the  sky,  in  huge  characters  of  blood,  smoke  and  fire,  the 
true  meaning  of  the  repeated  coming  of  Christ.  This  is  the  only  kind  of 
judicial  second  advent  he  will  ever  make,  and  this  will  occur  over  and  over 
in  calamitous  but  helpful  revolutions,until  all  removable  evils  are  done  away, 
all  the  laws  of  men  made  just  an4  all  the  hearts  of  men  pure.  Then  the 
spirit  once  manifested  by  Jesus  in  his  lonely  mission  will  be  a  universal 
presence  on  earth,  and  the  genuine  millennium  prevail  without  end. 

It  is  necessary  now,  as  preliminary  to  a  clear  exposition  of  the  true 
Christian  doctrine  of  judgment,  to  explain  the  cause  and  process  of  the 
dark  perversion  which  the  teachings  of  Christ  himself  have  so  unf  ortim- 
ately  undergone  in  the  Church.  For  this  purpose  we  must  again,  for  a 
moment,  refer  to  the  original  connection  of  Christianity  with  Judaism. 

Judaism  was  composed  of  two  i>arts:  one  an  accidental  form;  the  other, 
essential  truth.  The  first  was  the  ceremonial  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish 
race  and  history;  the  second  was  the  absolute  and  eternal  principles  of 
morality  and  religion.    These  two  parts— the  ritual  law  and  moral  law— 
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were  closely  joined  in  all  the  best  representatlyes  of  the  nation  at  all  tbe 
best  periods  of  its  history.  Tet  there  was  a  constant  tendency  to  sepa> 
rate  these.  One  party  exalted  the  ritual  element,  another  party  the  spirit- 
ual element;  the  priestly  class  and  the  vulgar  populace  the  former;  the 
prophets — ^the  men  of  poetic,  fiery  heart  and  genius — the  latter.  Such  men 
as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  always  insisted  on  personal  and  national 
righteousness,  purity,  and  devotion,  as  the  one  essential  thing.  But  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  common  multitude,  and  of  every  professicmal 
class,  to  an  external  routine  of  mechanised  forms,  manifested  itself  more 
and  more  in  a  party  which  made  an  overt  covenant  and  ritualistic  confor- 
mity the  all-important  thing.  This  party  reached  its  head  in  the  sect  of 
the  Pharisees,  who,  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  possessed  the  offices,  and  refve- 
sented  the  dominant  spirit  and  authority  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  char- 
acter of  this  sect  of  bigoted  formalists,  as  indignantly  described  and  de- 
nounced by  Jesus,  is  too  well  known  to  need  illustration.  They  subordi- 
nated and  trivialized  the  weightier  matters  of  justice,  mercy,  humility, 
and  peace,  but  enthroned  and  glorified  the  regime  of  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin. 

What  was  the  Jewish  idea  of  salvation,  or  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of 
God?  What  was  the  condi^on  of  acceptance  in  the  Pharisaic  church? 
It  was  heirship  in  the  Jewish  race,  either  by  descent  or  adoption,  with 
ceremonial  blamelessness  in  belief  and  act.  Do  you  belong  to  the  chosen 
family  of  Abraham,  and  are  you  undefiled  in  relation  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  our  code?  Then  you  are  one  of  the  elect  Are  you  a  GentOe, 
an  idolatrous  member  of  the  uncircumcision,  or  a  scomer  of  the  Levitic 
and  Babbinical  customs?  Then  you  are  unfit  to  enter  beyond  the  outer 
precincts  of  the  Temple;  you  are  a  hopeless  alien  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Thus  the  Jewish  test  of  acceptance  with  God  was  national,  ex- 
ternal, formal,  a  local  and  temporal  peculiarity. 

When  Jesus  arose  and  began  to  teach,  his  transcendent  genius,  working 
under  the  unparalleled  inspiration  of  God, — an  unprecedented  sensibility  to 
divine  truth  in  its  utmost  purity  and  freedom,— expanded  beyond  all 
these  shallow  material  accidents  and  bonds;  and  he  propounded  a  per- 
fectly moral  and  spiritual  test  of  acceptance  before  God;  namely,  the  pos- 
session of  an  intrinsically  good  character.  He  niade  nothing  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  Jew  and  Gentile,  declaring,  "  My  father  is  able  of  these 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham."  He  i^rmed  the  condition  of 
admittance  into  the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  simply  the  doing  of  the  will  of 
God.  When  he  saw  the  young  lawyer  who  had  kept  the  two  command- 
ments, —  loving  God  with  all  his  soul,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself, — ^his 
heart  yearned  towards  him  in  benediction.  And,  finally,  in  his  sublime 
picture  of  the  last  judgment,  he,  in  the  most  explicit  and  unmistakable 
manner,  makes  the  one  essential  condition  of  rejection  to  be  inhumanity  of 
life,  cruel  selfishness  of  character;  the  one  essential  condition  of  accept- 
ance, the  spirit  of  love,  the  practical  doing  of  good.  He  utters  not  a  soli- 
tary syllable  about  immaculateness  of  ceremonial  propriety  or  soundness 
of  dogmatic  belief.  He  only  Ba3r8,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  or  have  not  visited 
the  sick  and  the  imprisoned,  fed  the  hungry,  and  clothed  the  naked,  ye 
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shall  bo  justified  or  condemned  at  the  divine  tribunal.  This  test  of  per- 
sonal goodness  or  wickedness,  benevolent  or  malignant  conduct,  proclaimed 
by  Jesus,  is  the  true  standard,  free  from  everything  local  and  temporary, 
fitted  for  application  to  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

But  no  sooner  had  Christianity  obtained  a  foothold  on  earth,  multiplied 
its  converts,  and  gained  some  outward  sway,  than  its  Judaizing  disciples 
and  promulgators,  fastening  on  that  which  was  easiest  to  comprehend  and 
practise,  that  which  was  most  impressive  to  the  imagination,  that  which 
seemed  most  sharply*  to  distinguish  them  from  the  unbelieving  and  uncon- 
forming world  around,  thrust  far  into  the  background  this  universal  and 
eternal  test  of  judgment  set  up  by  Jesus  himself,  and  in  place  of  it  installed 
an  exclusive  test  fashioned  after  a  more  developed  and  aggravated  pattern 
of  tho  very  narrowest  and  worst  elements  in  the  Phariasaism  which  he  ex- 
pressly came  to  supersede.  The  Pharisaic  condition  of  salvation  was  in- 
heritance, by  blood  or  adoption,  in  the  Jewish  race  and  Abrahamic 
covenant,  together  with  exactitude  of  cermonial  observance.  Every- 
body else  was  an  unclean  alien,  an  uncircumcised  dog,  an  uncovenanted 
leper.  In  place  of  this  test,  the  orthodox  ecclesiastical  party  made  their 
test  dogmatic  belief  in  the  supernatural  Messiahship  of  Jesus  Christ,  formal 
profession  of  allegiance  to  the  official  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
summed  up  in  the  formula,  "  Whoso  believcth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is 
of  God ;  whoso  denleth  this,  is  of  the  Devil." 

Exactly  here  is  where  Paul,  the  noble  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  broke  with 
the  Judaizing  apostles,  and  taught  a  doctrine  more  fully  developed  in  its 
historic  sequence,  but  substantially  in  perfect  unison  witli  the  free  teach- 
ings and  spirit  of  Jesus  himself.  With  Paul  the  test  of  Christian  salvation 
-was  the  possession  of  the  mind  of  Christ  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his; "  "  but  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God 
are  sons  of  God.*'  "Neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  noruncir- 
cumcision;  but  a  new  creature,"  begotten  in  the  image  of  Christ,  availeth 
everything  before  God.  "  God  rewardeth  every  man,  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile,  according  to  his  works."  With  Paul,  descent  from  Abraham  was 
nothing,  observance  of  the  legal  code  was  nothing:  a  just  and  pure  char- 
acter, full  of  self -sacrificing  love,  evoked  by  faith  in  Christ,  was  the  all-in-all. 
Jesus  Clirist  was  the  head  of  a  new  race,  the  second  Adam;  and  all  disciples, 
vrho,  through  moral  faith  in  him,  were  regenerated  into  his  likeness  and  unto 
newness  of  living,  were  thereby  adopted  as  sons  of  God  and  joint  heirs 
with  him.  The  Pauline  formula  of  salvation,  freely  open  to  all  the  world, 
was,  spiritual  assimilation  and  reproduction  of  Christ  in  tho  disciple. 

But  the  Judaizing  party  bore  a  heavy  preponderance  in  the  early  Church, 
and  has  succeeded  unto  this  day  in  imposing  on  ecclesiastical  Christendom 
its  own  test:  namely,  a  sound  dogmatic  belief  in  the  supreme  personal 
rank  and  office  of  Christ,  as  the  only  means  of  admission  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  The  one  peculiarity  which  most  sharply  and  broadly  con- 
trasted the  early  Christians  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was  unquestionably 
their  belief  ih  the  miraculous  mission  of  Jesus, — a  belief  growing  deeper, 
higher,  intenser,  until  it  actually  identified  him  with  tho  omnipotent  God. 
There  was  an  inevitable  tendency,  it  was  a  perfectly  natural  and  necessary 
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process,  for  them  to  make  this  point  of  contrast  the  central  condition 
which  depended  the  possession  of  all  the  special  privileges  supposed  to  be 
promised  to  its  disciples  by  the  new  religion.  The  result  is  well  expressed 
by  Polyoarp  in  these  words:  "  Whosoever  confesses  not  that  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh,  is  an  Antichrist;  and  whosoever  acknowledges  not  the 
martyrdom  of  the  cross,  is'  of  the  Devils  and  whosoever  says  that  there  is 
no  resurrection  nor  judgment,  is  the  flirst-bom  of  Satan/'  This  extract 
strikes  the  key-note  of  the  Orthodox  Church  all  through  Christendom 
from  the  second  century  to  the  present  hour.  In  place  of  the  true  condi- 
tion of  salvation  announced  by  Jesus, — ^personal  and  practical  goodness, — 
it  inaugurates  the  false  ecclesiastic  standard, — soundness  of  dogmatic 
belief  in  relation  to  Jesus  himself  I  Those  who  Jiold  this  are  the  elect, 
and  shall  stand  in  heaven  with  white  robes  and  palms  and  a  new  song, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  world — ^apostate  and  detested  enemies  of  God  and 
his  saints — shall  be  trampled-  down  in  merciless  slaughter,  and  flung  into 
the  pit  whence  the  smoking  signal  of  their  torment  shall  ascend  for  ever 
and  ever.  It  is  a  transformation  of  the  bigoted  scorn  and  hate  of  the 
covenanted  Jew  for  his  Gentile  foes  into  the  intensified  horror  of  the 
Orthodox  believer  for  the  reprobate  infidel.  >  And  it  finally  culminated  in 
the  following  frightful  picture  which  still  lowers  and  blazes  in  the  im- 
agination of  ecclesiastical  Christendom  as  a  veritable  revelation  of  what  is 
to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  world : — 

While  tlie  stars  are  falling,  the  firmament  dissolving,  the  dead  swarm- 
ing from  their  graves,  and  the  nations  assembling,  Christ  will  come  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  with  a  host  of  angels  and  sit  in  judgment  on  collected 
mankind.  All  who  submissively  believed  in  his  Divinity,  and  have  the 
seal  of  his  blbod  on  their  foreheads,  he  will  approve  and  accept ;  all  others 
he  will  condemn  and  rejeck  No  matter  for  the  natural  goo^lness  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  unbeliever:  his  unbelief  dooms  him.  No  matter  for  the 
natural  depravity  and  iniquity  of  the  believer:  his  faith  in  the  atoning 
sacrifice  saves  him.  The  Judge  will  say  to  the  orthodox,  on  his  right, 
"  You  may  have  been  impure  and  cruel, — lied,  cheated,  hated  your  neigh- 
bor, rolled  in  vice  and  crime^ — but-  you  have  believed  in  me,  in  my 
divinity:  therefore,  come,  ye  blessed,  inherit  my  kingdom."  To  the 
heretical,  on  his  left,  he  will  say,  *'  You  may  have  been  pure  and  kind, — 
sought  the  truth,  self-sacriflcingly  served  your  fellow-men,  fulfilled  cvciy 
moral  duty  in  your  power> — ^but  you  have  not  believed  in  me,  in  my 
deity,  and  my  blood?  therefore,  depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire." 
Such  is  a  fit  verdict  to  be  pronoimced  by  the  avenging  Warrior  depicted 
in  the  Apocalypse,  from  whose  mouth  issues  a  two-edged  sword,  to  cat 
his  enemies  asunder;  who  sits  on  a  white  charger,  in  a  vesture  dipped  In 
blood,  with  a  bow  and  a  crown,  and  goes  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer; 
whose  eyes  are  flames  of  fire ;  who  treads  his  rejecters  in  the  wine-press  of 
his  wrath  until  their  blood  reaches  to  the  horse-bridles.  It  was  the  natonl 
reflection  of  an  age  filled  with  the  most  murderous  hatreds  and  persecu- 
tions, based  on  political  and  dogmatic  distinctions.  But  how  contrmdictcMy 
it  is  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  himself!  How  utterly  inecmicilaUe  It 
is  with  the  image  and  spuit  of  that  meek  and  lowly  Son  of  Man  who 
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said  that  he  "came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives  hut  to  save  them;" 
-who  declared,  *'of  mine  own  self  I  can  do  nothing;"  who  modestly 
deprecated  all  personal  homage,  asking,  "Why  callest  thou  me  good?" 
who  sat  with  the  publican,  and  forgave  the  harlot,  and  denounced 
bigotry  in  many  an  immortal  breathing  of  charity;  and  who,  even 
In  his  final  agony,  pardoned  and  prayed  for  his  murderers!  What 
reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  he  who  was  so  infinitely  gentle,  un- 
selfish, forgiving,  when  on  earth,  will  undergo  such  a  fiendish  metamor- 
phosis in  his  exaltation  and  return?  It  is  the  most  monstrous,  the  most 
atrocious  travesty  of  the  truth  that  ever  was  perpetrated  by  the  supersti- 
tious ignorance  and  audacity  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  direct  transfer- 
ence into  the  Godhead  of  the  most  egotistical  and  hateful  feelings  of  a  bad 
man;  No  good  man  who  had  been  ever  so  grossly  misconceived,  vilified, 
and  wronged,  if  he  saw  his  enemies  prostrate  in  submissive  terror  at  his 
feet,  perfectly  powerless  before  his  authority,  could  bear  to  trample  on 
them  and  wreak  vengeance  on  them.  He  would  say,  "  Unhappy  ones, 
fear  not;  you  have  misunderstood  me;  I  will  not  injure  you;  if  there  be 
any  favor  which  I  can  bestow  on  you,  freely  take  it."  And  is  it  not  an 
incredible  blasphemy  to  deny  to  the  deified  Christ  a  magnanimity  equal 
to  that  which  any  good  man  would  exhibit? 

It  is  with  pain  and  regret  that  the  writer  has  penned  the  foregoing  sen- 
tences, which,  he  supposes,  some  persons  will  read  with  the  feeling  that 
they  are  inexcusable  misrepresentations,  others,  with  a  shocked  and  re- 
sentful horror,  relieving  itself  in  the  cry.  Infidelity  I  Blasphemy  1  The 
reply  of  the  writer  is  simply  that,  while  reluctant  to  wound  the  sensibility 
of  any,  he  feels  bound  in  conscience  to  make  this  exposition,  because  he 
believeait  to  be  a  true  statement;  and  loyalty  to  truth  is  the  drst  duty  of 
every  man.  Truth  is  the  will  of  God,  obedience  to  which  alone  is  sound 
morality,  reverential  love  of  which  alone  is  pure  piety.  Frightful  as  is  thh 
picture  drawn  above  of  Christ  in  the  Judgment,  it  is  impossible  to  deny, 
ivithout  utter  stultification,  that  every  lineament  of  it  is  logically  implied 
in  the  formula.  "  There  is  no  salvation  for  the  man  who  unbelievingly  re- 
jects, no  damnation  for  the  man  who  believingly  accepts,  the  official  Christ 
and  his  blood."  And  what  teacher  will  have  the  presumption  to  deny  that 
just  this  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  central  dogma  in  the  faith  of  ecclesias- 
tical Christendom?  The  legitimate  result  of  this  view,  unflinchingly 
carried  out,  and  applied  to  the  precise  point  we  now  have  in  hand,  is 
seen  in  that  horrible  portrayal  of  the  Last  Judgment  wherewith  Michael 
Angelo  has  covered  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  Home.  The  great 
anatomical  artist  consistently  depicts  Christ  as  an  almighty  athlete,  tower- 
ing with  vindictive  wrath,  flinging  thunderbolts  on  the  writhing  and  help- 
less wilderness  of  his  victims.  The  popular  conception  of  Christ  in  the 
judgment  has  been  borrowed  from  the  type  of  a  king,  who,  hurling  off  the 
incognito  in  which  he  has  been  outraged,  breaks  out  in  his  proper  insignia,  to 
sentence  and  trample  his  scomers.  The  true  conception  is  to  be  fashioned 
after  the  type  given  in  his  own  example  during  his  life,  ^o  far  as  Christ 
is  the  representative  of  God,  there  must  be  no  vanity  or  egotism  in  him. 
Every  such  quality  ascribed  to  the  Godhead  is  anthropomorphizing  so* 
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phistry.  However  much  more  God  maybe,  he  is  the  General  Mind  of  the 
Universe.  He  includes,  while  he  transcends,  all  other  beings.  Now,  the 
General  Mind  must  represent  the  interests  of  all, — the  disinterested  good 
of  the  whole,  and  not  any  particular  and  selfish  exactions,  or  resentful  ca- 
prices, fashioned  on  the  pattern  shown  among  human  egotists  by  a  kii^j 
despot. 

The  Church,  in  developing  Christianity  out  of  Judaism  through  the  per^ 
son  and  life  of  Jesus,  has  given  prominence  and  emphasis  to  the  wrong 
elements,  seeking  to  universalize  and  perpetuate,  in  a  transformed  guise» 
the  local  spirit  and  historic  errors  of  that  Pharisaic  sect  against  which  he 
had  himself  launched  all  his  invective.  That  temper  of  bigotry  and  cere* 
monial  technicality  which  hates  all  outside  of  its  own  pale  as  reprobate, 
and  which  ultimated  itself  in  the  virtual  Pharisaic  formula,  "Keep  the 
hands  and  platter  washed,  and  it  is  no  matter  how  full  of  uncleanness  you 
are  within,*'  at  a  later  period  embodied  Itself  through  the  leaders  of  eodes* 
iastical  Orthodoxy  in  the  central  dogma,  "Nothing but  faith  in  Christ  can 
avail  man  anything  before  God."  Instead  of  this  the  true  doctrine  is,  NoCh> 
ing  but  obedience,  surrender,  and  trust,  personal  penitence  and  aspiration, 
can  avail  man  anything  before  God. 

The  Christians,  as  the  Jews  did  before  them,  have  made  a  wrong  selec- 
tion of  the  doctrine  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  particularized  and  left  behind ;  on 
the  other  hand,  carried  forward  and  universalized.  This  immense  error 
demands  correction.  Let  us  notice  a  few  specimens  in  exemplicaiion  of  iL 
Jehovah  is  not  the  only  true  God  in  distinction  from  odious  idols;  but 
Brahma,  Ahura-Mazda,  Osiris,  Zeus,  Jupiter,  and  the  rest,  are  names 
given  by  different  nations  to  the  Infinite  Spirit  whom  each  nation  worships 
according  to  its  own  light.  The  Jews  and  the  Christians  are  not  the  only 
chosen  people  of  God ;  but  all  nations  are  his  people,  chosen  in  the  degree 
of  their  harmony  with  his  will.  The  providence  of  God  is  not  an  excep- 
tional interference  from  without,  exclusively  for  the  Jews  and  Christians; 
but  it  is  for  all,  a  steady  order  of  laws  within,  as  much  to  be  seen  in  the 
shining  of  the  sun,  or  the  regular  harvest,  as  in  any  shocks  of  political  ca- 
lamity and  glory.  Not  the  Messiah  alone  reveals  €rod;  but,  in  his  degree, 
every  ruler,  prophet,  priest,  every  man  who  stands  for  wisdom.  Justice, 
purity,  and  devotion, — ^represents  him.  It  is  not  doctrinal  belief  in  the 
Messiah,  but  vital  adoption  of  his  spirit  and  character,  of  the  principles  of 
real  goodness,  that  constitutes  the  salvation  of  the  disciple.  We  are  to 
look  not  for  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  from  the  grave,  but  for  the  resnr- 
rection  of  the  soul  from  all  forms  of  sin,  ignorance,  and  misery.  It  is  the 
universal  prevalence  of  truth  and  virtue,  knowledge,  love,  and  peace,  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  not  the  physical  reign  of  the  returning  Messiah,  which 
will  make  a  millennium  on  earth.  Tlie  kingdom  of  God  which  Ju- 
daism localized  exclusively  m  Palestine,  and  the  early  church  exclusively 
in  heaven  or  on  the  millennial  earth,  should  be  recognized  in  evciy  plaoe^ 
whether  above  the  sky  or  on  the  globe,  where  duty  is  done,  and  pure  affec> 
tion,  trust,  and  joy  experienced;  for  God  is  not  excluded  from  adl  other 
spaces  by  any  enthronization  in  one.  We  ought  not  to  cling,  as  to  per 
manent  fixtures  of  revealed  truth,  to  the  rigid  outlines  of  that  scheme  of 
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faith  which  was  struck  out  when  the  three-story  house  of  the  Hebrew  cos- 
inogonj  showed  the  limits  of  what  taen  knew,  before  exact  science  was 
bom,  or  criticism  conceived,  or  the  telescope  invented,  or  America  and  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Germanic  races  heard  of;  but  we  should  hold  our  speculative 
theological  beliefs  freely  and  provisionally,  ready  to  reconstruct  and  read- 
just them,  from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
growing  body  of  human  knowledge. 

Reflecting,  in  the  light  of  these  general  ideas  of  truth,  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  current  doctrine  of  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, we  shall  see  that  that  doctrine  presents  no  valid  claim  for  our  belief, 
but  is  a  mythological  growth  out  of  the  historic  and  literary  conditions 
amidst  which  Christianity  arose  on  the  basis  of  Judaism.  The  doctrine 
was  formed  by  the  unconscious  transmutation  of  metaphors  into  dogmas. 
Poetic  figures  came,  by  dint  of  familiarizing  repetition,  by  dint  of  imagi- 
native collection  and  contemplation,  to  be  taken  as  expressive  of  literal 
truths.  To  any  reader  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  competent  historical  and 
critical  information  for  entering  into  the  book  from  the  point  of  view  oc- 
cupied by  its  author,  it  is  Just  as  evident  that  its  imagery  was  meant  to 
describe  the  immediate  conflict  of  Hebrew  Christianity  with  pagan  Rome, 
and  not  the  literal  blotting  out  of  the  universe,  as  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  book  of  Daniel  depicts,  not  the  impending  destruction  of  the  world, 
but  the  relations  of  the  chosen  nation  with  the  hostile  empires  of  Persia, 
Media,  Babylon,  and  Macedonia,  fix^m  which  they  had  suffered  so  much, 
and  which  they  then  hoped  speedily  to  put  beneath  their  feet.  The  slain 
Lamb,  standing  amidst  the  throne  of  God,  with  seven  eyes  and  seven 
horns;  Death,  on  a  pale  horse,  with  Hell  following  him;  the  woman,  clothed 
with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet;  the  great  red  dragon,  whose 
tail  casts  to  the  earth  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven ;  the  worm- wood 
star,  that  falls  as  a  blazing  lamp,  and  turns  a  third  of  the  waters  of  the 
earth  into  bitterness;  the  seven  thunders,  seven  seals,  seven  vials,  seven 
gpirits  before  the  throne,  seven  candlesticks,  seven  angels,  seven  trumpets, 
seven  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  seven  horns,  seven  headed-beast,  — 
all  these  things  must,  perforce,  be  taken  as  free  poetic  imagery ;  it  i;vould 
require  a  lunatic  or  an  utterly  unthinlcing  verbalist  to  interpret  them  liter 
ally.  Why,  then,  shall  we  select  from  the  mass  of  metaphors  a  few  of  the 
most  violent,  and  insist  on  rendering  these  as  veritable  statements  of  fact? 
If  the  rest  is  symbolism,  so  are  the  pictures  of  the  avenging  armies  of 
angels,  the  reeking  gulf  of  sulphur,  and  the  golden  streets  of  the  city. 

The  entire  scheme  of  thought,  as  it  still  stands  in  the  mind  of  the  Ortho- 
dox believer,  is  to  be  rejected  as  spurious,  because  it  rests  on  a  process  of 
imaginative  accumulation  and  transference  which  is  absolutely  illegitimate; 
namely,  the  association  and  universalizing  of  political  and  military  images, 
which  are  then  hardened  from  emblems  into  facts,  and  cast  over  upon  the 
mutual  relations  of  God  and  mankind.  We  ought  to  break  open  the  meta- 
phors, extract  their  significance,  and  throw  the  shells  aside.  But  ignorant 
bibliolatary  and  ecclcsiasticism  insist  on  worshipping  the  shells,  with  no 
insight  of  their  contents. 

There  is  one  all -important  fact  which  should  convince  of  their  error 
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those  who  hold  the  current  view  of  a  general  judgment  at  the  end  of  the 
world  as  having  been  revealed  from  God  through  Christ.  We  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  system  of  ideas  in  which  a  final  resurrection  and  Judgment  of 
the  dead  are  logical  parts,  existed  in  the  Zoroastrian  theology  five  or  ax 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  was  adopted  thence  by  the  Jews, 
and  afterwards  adopted  from  the  Jews  by  the  Christians.  If.  therefore, 
this  doctrino  be  a  revelation  from  God,  it  was  revealed  by  him  to  the  Per- 
sians in  a  dark  and  credulous  antiquity.  In  that  case  it  is  Zoroaster  and 
not  Christ  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  central  dogmas  of  our  religion! 
No,  these  things  are  imagery,  not  essence,  the  human  element  of  imagina- 
tive error  with  which  the  divine  element  of  truth  has  been  overlaid,  and 
from  whose  darkening  and  corrupt  company  this  is  to  be  extricated. 

There  are,  in  the  New  Testament,  in  addition  to  the  relevant  metaphors 
which  we  have  already  examined,  several  others  of  great  impressiveness 
and  importance.  We  must  now  explain  these,  separate  the  truths  and 
errors  popularly  associated  with  them,  and  leave  the  subject  with  an  expo- 
sition of  the  real  method  of  the  divine  government  and  the  true  idea  of 
the  day  of  Judgment,  in  contrast  with  the  prevalent  ecclesiastical  perver- 
sions of  them. 

The  part  played  in  theological  speculation  and  popular  religious  belief 
by  imagery  borrowed  from  the  scenery  and  methods  of  Judicial  tribunals, 
the  procedures  and  enforcement  of  i)enal  law,  has  not  been  less  prominent 
and  profound  than  the  influence  exerted  by  natural,  political,  and  military 
metaphors.  The  power,  the  pomp,  the  elaborate  spectacle,  the  mysterious 
formalities,  the  frightful  penalties,  the  intense  personal  hopes  and  fean,  as- 
sociated  with  the  trial  of  culprits  in  courts  or  before  the  head  of  a  nation, 
must  always  have  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  minds  of  men  as  to  be  vividly 
present  in  imagination  to  be  affixed  as  typical  stamps  on  their  theories  con- 
ceming  the  judgments  of  God  aud  the  future  world  This  process  is  pei^ 
haps  nowhere  more  distinctly  showa  than  in  the  belief  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  Before  the  sarcophagus  containing  the  mummy  was  ferried 
over  the  holy  lake  to  be  deposited  in  the  tomb,  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  departed,  and  his  enemies  and  accusers,  if  he  had  any,  together 
with  forty-two  assessors,  each  of  whom  had  the  oversight  of  a  particular 
sin,  assembled  on  the  shore  and  sat  in  judgment.  The  deceased  was  put 
on  his  trial  before  them:  and,  if  Justified,  awarded  an  honorable  burial;  if 
condemned,  disgraced  by  the  withholding  of  the  funeral  rites.  Now  the 
papyrus  rolls  found  with  the  mummies  give  a  description  of  the  judgment 
of  the  dead,  a  picture  of  the  fate  of  the  disembodied  soul  in  the  Egyptian 
Hades,  minutely  agreeing  in  many  particulars  with  the  foregoing  ceremony. 
Ma,'  the  Goddess  of  Justice,  leads  the  soul  into  the  Judgment-hall,  before 
the  throne  of  Osiris,  where  stands  a  great  balance  with  a  symbol  of  tratk 
in  one  scale,  the  symbol  of  a  human  heart  in  the  other.  The  accuser  is 
heard,  and  the  deceased  defends  himself  before  forty- twd  divine  Judges 
who  preside  over  the  forty-two  sins  from  which  he  must  be  cleared.  The 
gods  Horus  and  Anubis  attend  to  the  balance,  and  Thoth  writes  down  the 
verdict  and  the  sentence.  The  soul  then  passes  on  through  adventumof 
penance  or  bliss,  the  details  of  which  are  obviously  copied,  with  fanciful 
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changes  and  additions,  from  the  connected  sceneiy  and  experience  known* 
on  the  earth. 

Taking  it  for  all  in  all,  there  perhaps  never  was  any  other  scene  in 
hunutn  socie^  so  impressive  as  the  periodical  bitting  in  judgment  of  the 
great  Oriental  kings.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  half -deified  rulers — ^the 
King  of  Egypt,  the  Sultan  of  Persia,  the  Emperor  of  India,  the  Great 
Father  of  China — to  set  up,  each  in  the  gate  of  his  palace,  a  tribunal  for 
the  public  and  irreversible  administration  of  justice.  Seated  on  his  throne, 
blazing  in  purple,  gold,  and  gems, — ^the  members  of  the  royal  family  near- 
est to  his  person  ;  his  chief  officers  and  chosen  favorites  coming  next  in 
order  ;  his  body-guards  and  various  classes  of  servants,  in  distinctive  cos- 
tames,  ranged  in  tiieir  several  posts ;  vast  masses  of  troops,  marshalled  far 
and  near. — the  whole  assemblage  must  have  composed  a  sight  of  august 
splendor  and  dread.  Then  appeared  the  accusers  and  the  accused,— crimi- 
nals from  their  dungeons,  captives  taken  in  war,  representatives  of  tribu- 
tary nations, — all  who  had  complaints  to  offer,  charges  to  repel,  or  offences 
to  expiate.  The  monarch  listened,  weighed,  decided,  sentenced  ;  and  his 
executioners  carried  out  his  commands.  Some  were  pardoned,  some 
rewarded,  some  «ent  to  the  quarries,  some  to  prison,  some  to  death.  When 
the  tribunal  was  struck,  and  the  king  retired,  and  the  scene  ended,  there 
was  relief  with  one,  joy  with  another,  blood  here,  darkness  there,  weeping 
tsod  waUing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  many  a  place. 

Dramatic  scenes  of  judgment,  public  judicial  procedures,  in  some  degree 
corresponding  with  the  foregoing  picture,  are  necessary  in  human  govern* 
ments.  The  prison,  the  culprit,  the  witnesses,  the  jud^,  the  verdict,  the 
penalty,  are  inevitable  facts  of  the  social  order.  Offences  needing  to  be 
punished  by  overt  penalties,  wrongs  demanding  to  be  rectified  by  outward 
decrees,  criminals  gathered  in  cells,  appeals  from  lower  oourts  to  higher 
ones,  may  go  on  accumulating  until  a  grand  audit  or  universal  clearing  up 
of  arrears  becomes  indispensable.  Is  it  not  obvious  how  natural  it  would 
be  for  a  mind  profoundly  impressed  with  these  facts,  and  vividly  stamped 
with  this  imagery,  to  think  of  the  relation  between  mankind  and  God  in  a 
similar  way,  conceiving  of  the  Creator  as  the  Infinite  King  and  Judge,  who 
will  appoint  a  final  day  to  set  everything  right,  issue  a  general  act  of  jail- 
delivery,  summon  the  living  and  the  dead  before  him,  and  adjudicate  their 
doom  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure  ? 

The  tremendous  language  ascribed  to  Jesus,  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
of  Katthew,  was  evidently  based  on  the  historic  picture  of  an  Eastern  king 
in  judgment  "  When  the  Son  of  Kan  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the 
holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory  :  and 
before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations  :  and  he  shall  separate  them  one 
from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats  :  and  he 
shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the.goats  on  the  left."  If  Jesus 
himself  used  these  words,  we  suppose  he  meant  figuratively  to  indicate  by 
them  the  triumphant  installatijn,  as  a  ruling  and  judging  power  in  human 
society,  of  the  pure  eternal  principles  of  morality,  the  true  universal  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  which  he  had  taught  and  exemplified.  But  unfortunately 
the  image  proved  so  overpoweringly  impressive  to  the  imasinatlon  of  sub- 
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sequent  times,  that  its  metaphorical  import  was  lost  in  its  physical  set- 
ting. 

This  momentous  error  has  arisen  from  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  conceive  of  €k)d  after  the  type  of  an  earthly  king, — as  aa 
enthroned  local  Presence  ;    from  the  rooted  incapacity  of  popular  thoiiglit 
to  grasp  the  idea  that  God  is  an  equal  and  undivided  Everywhcrcness.     In 
his  great  speech  on  Mar's  Hill,  the  apostle  Paul  told  the  Athenians  that 
*'  God  had  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  would  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained."    Is  not  this  notion  of 
the  Judgment  being  delegated  to  Jesus  plainly  adopted  from  the  political 
image  of  a  deputy  ?     The  king  himself  rarely  sits  on  a  judicuU  tribunal : 
he  is  generally  represented  there  by  an  inferior  officer.    But  this  arrange- 
ment is  totally  inapplicable  to  €k>d,  who  can  never  abdicate  his  preroga- 
tives, since  they  are  not  legal,  but  dynamic.     The  essential  nature  of  God 
is  infinity.    Certainly,  there  can  be  no  substitution  of  this.      It  cannot  be 
put  off,  nor  put  on,  nor  multiplied.    There  is  one  Infinite  alone. 

The  Greeks  located,  in  the  future  state,  three  judges  of  the  dead, — 
Hinos,  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  souls  arriving  from  Europe  ;  Rhada- 
manthus,  who  examined  those  coming  from  Asia  ;  and.£acus,  who  judged 
those  from  Africa.  They  had  no  fourth  and  fifth  inspectors  for  the  souls 
from  America  and  Australia,  because  those  divisions  of  the  earth  were,  as 
yet,  unknown  I  How  suggestive  is  this  mixture  of  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance !  The  heaven  of  the  Esquimaux  is  a  place  where  they  will  have  a 
plenty  of  fine  boats  and  harpoons,  and  find  a  summer  climate,  and  a  calm 
ocean  abounding  with  fat  seals  and  walruses.  The  Greenlander*s  hell  is  a 
place  of  torment  from  cold ;  the  Arab's,  a  place  of  torment  from  heat 
Every  people  and  every  man — ^unless  they  have  learned  by  comparative 
criticism  to  correct  the  tendency — conceive  their  destiny  in  the  unknown 
futtu*e  in  forms  and  lights  copied,  more  or  less  closely,  from  their  familiar 
experiences  here.  Is  there  not  just  as  much  reason  for  holding  to  the  lit- 
eral accuracy  and  validity  of  the  result  in  one  case  as  in  another  ?  The 
popular  picture,  in  the  imagination  of  Christendom,  of  Gabriel  playing  a 
trumpet  solo  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  a  huge  squad  of  angelic  police 
darting  about  the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  gathering  the  past  and  present 
inhabitants  of  the  earlh,  while  the  Judge  and  his  officers  take  their  places 
in  the  Universal  Assize,  instead  of  being  received  as  sound  theology, 
should  be  held  as  moral  symbol.  Taken  in  any  other  way,  it  sinks  into 
gross  mythology.  Can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  this  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment  is  the  result  of  an  illogical  process ;  namely,  the  poetic  associa- 
tion and  universalizing  of  our  fragmentary  judicial  experiences,  and  the 
bodily  transfer  of  them  over  upon  our  relations  with  God  ?  The  procedure 
is  clearly  a  fallacious  one,  because  the  relations  of  men  with  Qcd  in  the 
sphere  of  eternal  truths  are  wholly  different  from  their  relations  with  cMh 
other  in  the  sphere  of  political  society.  They  are,  in  no  sense,  f  onnal  or 
forensic,  but  substantial  and  moral  ;  not  of  the  nature  of  a  league  or  com- 
pact, but  interior  and  organic  ;  not  acting  by  fits  and  starts,  or  gathering 
through  interruptions  and  delays  to  convulsive  castastrophes,  bat  going  on 
in  unbreakable  continuity,    God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  we  too,  in  essence,  are 
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spirits.  The  rewards  and  punishments  imparted  from  God  to  us,  then,  are 
spiritual, — results  of  the  regular  action  of  the  laws  of  our  being  as  related 
to  all  other  being.  Consequently,  no  figures  borrowed  from  those  judicial 
and  police  arrangements  ineyitable  in  the  broken  and  hitching  affairs  of 
earthly  rulers,  can  be  directly  applicable,  the  circumstances  are  so  com- 
pletely different.  The  true  illustration  of  the  divine  government  must  be 
adopted  from  physiology  and  psychology,  where  the  perfect  working  of 
the  Creator  is  exemplified, — ^not  from  the  forum  and  the  court,  where  the 
imperfect  artifices  of  men  are  exhibited. 

God  forever  sits  in  judgment  on  all  souls,  in  the  reactions  of  their  own 
acts.  The  divine  retribution  for  every  deed  is  the  kick  of  the  gun,  not  an 
extra  explosion  arbitrarily  thrown  in.  The  thief,  the  liar,  the  misanthrope, 
the  drunkard,  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  hero,  the  saint, — all  have  their 
Just  and  intrinsic  returns  for  what  they  are  and  for  what  they  do,  in  the 
fitness  of  their  own  characters  and  their  harmonics  or  discords  with  the  will 
of  €k)d,  with  the  public  order  of  creation.  Thus  is  the  daily  experience  of 
one  man  made  a  lake  of  peace  threaded  with  thrilling  rivulets  of  bliss; 
that  of  another,  a  stream  of  devouring  fire  and  poison,  or  a  heaving  and 
smoking  bed  of  uncleanness  and  torment.  The  virtues  represent  the  con- 
ditions of  universal  good ;  the  vices  represent  private  opposition  to  those 
conditions.  Accordingly,  the  good  man  is  in  attracting  and  codperative 
connection  with  all  good;  the  bad  man,  in  antagonistic  and  repulsive  con- 
nection with  it.  In  these  facts  a  perfect  retribution  resides.  If  any  one 
does  not  see  it,  does  not  feel  its  working,  it  is  because  he  is  too  insensible 
to  be  conscious  of  the  secrets  of  his  own  being,  too  dull  to  read  the  lessons 
of  his  own  experience.  And  this  self-ignorant  degradation,  so  far  from 
refuting,  is  itself  the  profoundest  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  that  won- 
derful word  of  Jesus:  "Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  they  Aaw  their  reward." 
Those  who  consider  themselves  saints  indulge  in  an  unspeakable  vulgarity, 
-when  they  feel,  "  Well,  the  sinners  have  their  turn  in  this  world;  we  shall 
have  ours  in  the  next.*'  The  law  of  retribution  in  the  spiritual  sphere  is 
identical  with  the  first  law  of  motion  in  the  material  sphere; — ^action  and 
reaction  are  equal,  and  in  opposite  directions.  Tliis  law  being  instanta- 
neous and  incessant  in  its  operation,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  a  final 
epoch  to  redress  its  accumulated  disbalancements.  It  has  no  disbalance- 
ments,  save  in  our  erroneous  or  defective  vision. 

The  true  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  all- judging  Creator  to  his  crea* 
tures  is  that  of  the  Infinite  Being  who  supplies  all  finite  receptacles  in  accord- 
ance with  their  special  forms  of  organization  and  character,  and  who  causes 
exact  retributions  of  good  and  evil  intrinsically  to  inhere  in  their  indulged 
modes  of  thought  and  feelingand  will,  their  own  virtues  and  vices,  fruitions 
and  bafilements.  This  internal,  continuous,  dynamic  view  worthily  rep- 
resents the  perfection  of  the  Divine  government.  The  incomparably  in- 
ferior view — the  external,  intermittent,  constabulary  theory — rests,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  merely  on  the  traditions  of  ignorance  and  fancy.  It  has,  in 
every  instance,  originated  from  the  unwarrantable  interpretation  of  a  trope 
as  a  truth. 

For  example,  the  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  supposed  to  be  drawn 
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by  Jcsns,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Tares,  must  be  considered,  not  as  a  rigid 
prophecy  of  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  the  transmundane  destination  of 
souls,  but  as  a  free  emblem  of  the  approaching  close  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, and  the  terrible  calamities  which  would  then  come  on  the  proud, 
obstinate  and  rebellious  people.  The  reaping  angels  are  the  Roman  and 
Jewish  armies,  and  other  kindred  agencies  and  collisions  in  the  destined 
evolution  of  the  fortunes  of  Christianity  and  mankind  in  the  future. 
Taken  literally,  the  symbols  are  incongruous  with  fact,  and  absolutely  in- 
credible in  doctrine.  For  they  are  based  on  the  image  of  a  royal  land- 
owner, who  draws  his  support  from  the  income  of  his  fields  and  subjects, 
and  who  rewards  the  faithful  bringer  of  fruits,  and  punishes  the  slothful 
defaulter;  Who  welcomes  and  stores  sheaves,  because  they  are  wealth:  re- 
jects and  burns  tares,  because  they  are  an  injury  and  a  nuisance.  But 
nothing  can  be  riches  or  a  nuisance  to  the  infinite  God,  who  neither  lives 
on  revenue  nor  judges  by  jerks.  Men  are  not  literally  wheat,  the  property 
of  the  good  sower,  Christ;  nor  tares,  the  property  of  the  bad  sower,  the 
Devil :  they  are  souls,  responsibly  belonging  to  themselves,  under  God. 
And  the  pay  of  the  human  agriculturists,  in  the  moral  fields  of  the  divine 
King,  consists  in  the  daily  crops  of  experience  they  raise,  not  in  being  ad- 
vanced to  a  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  their  Lord,  or  in  being  flagellated 
and  flung  into  a  flaming  furnace. 

Jesus  himself,  undoubtedly,  used  this  physical  imagery  as  the  vehicle 
of  spiritual  truths;  it  is  lamentable  that  perfunctory  minds  have  so  gen* 
erally  overlooked  the  substance  in  the  dress.  Ho  is  represented,  in  Mat- 
thew, as  having  said  to  his  apostles:  "When  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on 
the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  Now,  that  he  used  this  figure  to  convey  an  im- 
personal moral  meaning,  and  that  his  profound  thought  underwent  a  mate- 
rializing degradation  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  and  reporters,  appears 
clearly  from  the  incident  related  immediately  afterward.  The  wife  of 
Zebedee  asked  that  her  two  sons  might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right  hand,  and 
tlie  other  on  the  left,  in  his  kingdom.  And  Jesus  said,  "Ye  shall  drink 
indeed  of  my  cup,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized 
with:  but  to  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on  my  left,  is  not  mine  to  give.** 
The  ima<;cry  meant  that  the  missionary  assistants,  in  forwarding  and 
spreading  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  love  he  came  to  establish,  would  be 
represented  in  common  with  himself  in  the  power  it  would  acquire  and 
sway  over  the  world.  Wlien  his  hearers  interpreted  the  imagery  in  a 
physical  sense,  as  indicating  that  he  was  hereafter  to  be  a  visible  king,  and 
that  his  favorites  might  expect  to  share  in  his  authority,  honor,  and  gloiy, 
he  solemnly  repudiated  it. 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  wholly  different  style  of  imagery  employed 
by  Jesus  to  convey  his  instructions  as  to  the  judgment  which  is  to  separate 
the  justified  from  the  condemned.  The  consideration  of  this  species  of 
imagery  would  afford  an  independent  proof,  of  a  cogent  character,  that 
they  strangely  misapprehend  the  mind  of  Jesus  who  interpret  the  moral 
meaning  of  his  parable  in  an  outward  and  dramatic  sense.  The  metaphors 
to  which  we  now  refer  are  of  a  domestic  and  convivial  nature,  based  on 
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some  of  the  most  impressiye  social  customs  of  the  Oriental  nations.  It 
was  the  habit  of  kings,  governors,  and  other  rich  and  powerful  men,  to 
give,  on  certain  occasions,  great  banquets,  to  which  the  guests  were  in- 
vited by  special  favor.  These  feasts  were  celebrated  with  tlie  utmost 
pomp  and  splendor,  by  night,  in  brilliantly  illuminated  apartments.  The 
contrast  of  the  blazing  lights,  the  richly  costumed  guests,  the  music  and 
talk,  the  honor  and  luxury  within,  set  against  the  darkness,  the  silence, 
the  envious  poverty  and  misery  without,  must  have  deeply  struck  all  who 
saw  it,  and  would  naturally  secure  rhetorical  reflections  in  speech  and 
literature.  The  Jews  illustrated  their  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  the 
symbol  of  a  table  at  which  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  banquet- 
ing,, and  would  be  joined  by  all  their  faithful  countrymen.  In  his  parable 
of  the  Supper,  describing  how  a  king,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his 
son,  made  a  feast  and  sent  out  generous  invitations  to  it,  Jesus  works  up 
this  imagery  still  more  elaborately.  What  did  he  really  mean  to  teach  by 
it?  Is  it  not  clearly  apparent  from  the  whole  context  that  he  intended  it 
as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  first  announced  his 
gospel,  and  offered  all  its  privileges,  having  rejected  it,  its  blessings  would 
be  freely  thrown  open  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  would  crowd  in  to 
occupy  the  place  of  joy  and  honor,  which  the  chosen  people  of  Jehovah 
Lad  refused  to  accept  ?  It  is  by  a  pure  effect  of  fancy  and  doctrinal  bias 
that  the  parable  has  been  perverted  into  a  description  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. The  reference  plainly  indicates  admission  to  or  exclusion  from 
the  privileges  of  the  new  dispensation,  a  matter  of  personal  experience  in 
the  heart  of  the  disciple  and  in  the  society  of  the  church  on  this  earth. 
The  wedding  garment,  without  which  no.  one  can  come  to  the  royal  table, 
is  a  holy,  humble,  and  loving  character.  In  consequence  of  his  destitu- 
tion of  this,  Judas,  although  seated  at  the  table,  with  the  most  honored 
guests,  in  the  very  presence  of  his  Lord,  was  proved  to  have  no  right 
there,  and  was  thrust  into  the  outer  darkness.  His  bad  spirit,  his  inability 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  pure  truths  of  the  kingdom,  constituted  his 
expulsion.  That  such  was  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  something  to  be 
experienced  personally  and  spirituaUy  in  the  present,  and  not  something 
to  be  shown  collectively  and  materially  at  the  end  of  the  world,  appears 
from  the  great  number  of  different  forms  in  which  he  reiterates  his 
doctrine.  Had  he  meant  to  teach  literally  that  he  was  to  come  in  person 
at  the  last  day,  and  sit  in  judgment  on  all  men,  would  he  not  have  had  a 
distinct  conception  of  the  method,  and  have  always  drawn  one  and  the 
same  consistent  picture  of  it?  But  if  he  meant  to  teach  that  all  who  were 
fitted  by  their  spirit,  character  and  conduct  to  assimilate  the  living 
substance  of  his  kingdom  were  thereby  made  members  of  it,  while 
all  others  were,  by  their  own  intrinsic  unfitness,  excluded,  then  it  was 
perfectly  natural  that  his  fertile  mind  would  on  a  hundred  different 
occasions  convey  this  one  truth  in  a  hundred  different  figures  of  speech. 
That  in  which  the  Images  all  differ  is  unessentDal:  that  in  which  they 
all  agree  must  be  the  essential  thought  Now  the  parables  differ  in 
the  forms  of  judgment  they  picture.  Therefore  these  forms  are  meta- 
phoric  dress.    The  parables  agree  in  assigning  a  different  fate  to  the 
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righteous  and  the  wicked.  Therefore  this  difference  is  the  vital  tnsA. 
And  Jesus  nowhere  makes  righteousness  consist  in  anything  natioDtl, 
dogmatic,  or  ceremonial,  but  everywhere  is  something  moral. 

The  doctrine  of  an  unfailing  tribunal  in  the  soul,  the  belief  that  we  are 
all  judged  momentarily  at  the  continuous  bar  of  the  truth  reflected  in  oar 
own  conscience,  is  too  deep,  delicate,  and  elusive  a  view  for  the  ignorance 
and  hardness  of  some  ages,  and  of  some  persons  in  every  age.  They 
cannot  understand  that  the  mind  of  man  is  itself  a  living  table  of  the  law 
and  judgment-seat  of  the  Creator,  by  its  positive  and  negative  polarities^ 
in  sympathetic  connection  witli  the  standards  of  good  and  evil,  pronoun- 
cing the  verdicts  and  executing  the  sentences  deserved.  They  need  to 
project  the  scheme  of  retribution  into  the  startling  shape  of  a  trial  in  a 
formal  court,  and  then  to  universalize  it  into  an  overwhelming  world 
assize.  The  semi -dramatic  figment,  no  doubt,  "vias  an  inevitable  stage  of 
thou^t,  and  has  wrought  powerfully  for  good  in  certain  periods  of  his- 
tory. But  the  pure  truth  must  be  ad  much  better  for  all  who  can  appreci- 
ate it,  as  it  is  more  real  and  more  pervasive. 

Since  God,  the  indefeasible  Creator,  is  a  resistless  power  of  justice  and 
love  in  omnipresent  relations  with  his  creatures,  the  genuine  day  of  judg- 
ment to  eacli  being  must  be  the  entire  career  of  that  being.  In  a  lower 
degree,  every  day  is  a  day  of  judgment ;  because  all  acts,  in  the  spirit  from 
which  they  spring  and  the  end  at  which  they  aim,  carry  their  own  im- 
mediate retributions.  If  we  could  survey  the  whole,  at  once,  from  the 
Divine  point  of  view,  and  comprehend  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  undoubtedly  we  should  perceive  that  the  deserts  and  the  receipts 
of  each  ephemeral  existence  are  balanced  between  the  rise  and  set  of  its 
Bun.  But  death  may,  with  most  solemn  emphasis,  bo  regarded  as  the  final 
day  of  judgment  to  each  man,  in  this  sense ;  that  then  the  sum  of  his  earthly 
life  and  deeds  is  sealed  up  and  closed  from  all  further  alteration  by  him, 
passing  into  history  as  a  collective  cause  or  total  unit  of  influence.  As  long 
as  the  creation  rolls  in  space,  and  conscious  beings  live  and  die,  that  be- 
queathal  will  tell  its  good  or  evil  tale  of  him.  What  sensitive  spirit  will  not 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  a  judgment  so  unavoidable  and  so  tremendous  as 
tliisl  The  votaries  of  superstition  arc  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  re- 
moval of  their  false  beliefs  will  destroy  or  weaken  the  sanctions  of  duty 
among  men.  The  removal  of  imaginary  sanctions  will  but  cause  the  true 
ones  to  appear  more  clearly  and  to  work  more  effectively. 

The  judgment  of  God  then,  we  conclude,  is  no  vengeful  wreaking  of  ar- 
bitrary royal  volitions;  but  it  is  the  return  of  the  laws  of  being  onalldeeds^ 
actual  or  ideal.  This  is,  in  itself,  perpetual  and  infallible:  but  it  some- 
times  forces  itself  on  our  recognition  in  sudden  shocks  or  crises  caused  by 
the  gathering  obstacles  and  opposition  made  to  it  by  our  ignorance,  vice, 
and  crime.  Every  other  doctrine  of  the  Divine  judgment  is  either  an  error 
or  a  figurative  statement  of  this  one.  In  the  latter  case,  the  physical  cover 
should  be  dissolved  and  thrown  away,  the  moral  nucleus  laid  bare  and  appro- 
priated. But  the  popular  mind  of  Christendom  has  unfortunately  pursued 
the  contrary  course,  first  exaggerating  and  consolidating  the  metaphORk 
then  putting  their  forms  literally  in  the  place  of  their  meaning. 
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The  awfol  panorama  of  the  last  things,  as  painted  in  the  Apocalypse, — 
the  sun  becoming  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the  moon  as  blood;  the 
blighted  stars  dropping;  the  unyeiling  of  the  great  white  throne,  from  be- 
fore the  face  of  whose  occupant  the  frightened  heaven  and  earth  flee  away; 
the  standing  up  of  the  dead,  both  small  and  great,  the  opening  of  the  books, 
and  the  Judging  of  the  dead  out  of  the  things  written  tlierein, — ^this  scenic 
array  has,  byi  its  terrible  yiyidness  and  power  of  fanciful  plausibility,  sunk 
so  deeply  into  the  imagination,  and  taken  such  a  tenacious  hold  on  the 
^clings  of  the  Christian  world,  secured  for  itself  so  constant  a  contempla-. 
tion  and  encrusted  itself  with  such  a  mass  of  associations,  that  it  has  actu- 
ally come  to  be  regarded  as  a  veritable  revelation  of  the  reality,  and  to  act 
as  such.  And  yet,  surely,  surely,  no  one  who  will  stop  to  think  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  conscious  clearness,  can  believe  that  books  are  provided  in  heaven 
with  the  names  of  men  in  them  and  recording  angels  appointed  to  keep 
their  accounts  by  double  or  by  single  entry, and  that  God  will  literally  sit  upon 
a  vast  white  dais  ndsed  on  the  earth,  and  go  through  an  overt  judicial  cere- 
mony. On  what  principle  is  a  part  of  the  undivided  apocalyptic  portrayal 
rendered  as  emblem,  the  rest  accepted  as  absolute  verity?  If  the  blood-red 
warrior  on  his  white  horse  followed  by  the  shining  cavalry  of  heaven,  the 
horrible  vials  of  wrath,  the  chimerical  angels  and  beasts,  the  sky  and  globe 
converted  into  terror-struck  fugitives,  the  bridal  city  descending  from  God 
with  its  incredible  walls  and  its  impossible  gates  and  its  magic  tree  of  life 
yielding  twelve  kinds  of  fruit,  are  imagery;  then  the  lake  of  burning  sul- 
phur, and  the  resurrection  trumpet,  and  the  indictment  of  the  dead  before 
the  dazzling  throne,  are  imagery  too.  The  reader  smiles  at  the  idea  that 
the  good  Esquimau  will  sit  in  Leaven  amidst  boiling  pots  of  walrus-meat, 
while  in  hell  the  flsh-lines  of  the  bad  Esquimau  will  break,  and  his  canoe 
be  crushed  by  falling  ice.  But  what  better  reason  can  the  civilized  man 
give  for  the  reflecting  over  upon  the  judgments  of  the  future  his  present 
experience  in  the  imagery  of  criminal  courts?  The  same  process  of  thought 
is  exemplifled  in  both  cases.  Can  any  one  literally  credit  the  following 
▼erses: — 

**  There  ere  two  angels  tluit  attend,  unseen 
Eadh  one  of  ns,  and  in  great  books  record 
Our  good  and  evU  deeds.    He  who  writoe  down 
The  good  ones  after  every  action  doses 
His  Tolnme  and  ascends  to  Qod. 
The  other  keeps  his  dreadful  day-book  open 
Tin  sunset,  that  we  may  repent,  whioh  doing, 
The  record  of  the  action  fades  away, 
And  leaves  a  line  of  white  across  the  page." 

No  more  should  we  literally  credit  the  kindred  phraseology  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  free  metaphor.  The  sultan  may  keep  in  his  treasury  a 
hook  With  the  names  of  all  his  favorites  enrolled  hi  it.  Is  it  not  a  peur- 
ility  to  suppose  that  God  has  such  documents? 

When  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  were  written, 
the  reappearance  of  Christ  for  the  last  judgment  was  almost  universally 
supposed  by  the  Church  to  be  just  at  hand.    At  any  instant  of  day  or 
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night  the  Bigaal  blast  might  be  blown,  the  troops  of  the  sky  poor  down 
the  swanoB  of  the  dead  surge  up,  and  the  sheep  and  the  goats  for  ever  he 
parted  to  the  right  and  left.  Each  day  when  they  saw  "  the  sun  write  its 
irrevocable  verdict  in  the  flame  of  the  west/'  the  believers  felt  that  tbe 
supreme  Dies  ira  was  so  much  nearer  to  its  dawn.  But  as  generation  after 
generation  died,  without  the  sight,  and  the  tokens  of  its  approach  seemed 
no  clearer,  the  belief  itself  subsided  from  its  early  prominence  into  the 
background.  But  as  it  retreated,  and  became  more  obscure  and  Tague  in 
its  date  and. other  details,  it  grew  ever  more  sombre,  appalling,  and  stu- 
pendous in  its  general  certainty  and  preternatural  acoompaaimenta. 
When  the  tenth  century  drew  nigh  its  close,  a  literal  acceptance  of  the 
scriptural  text  that  "  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil  and 
Satan,  after  being  bound  in  the  bottomles  <  pit  for  a  thousand  years,*'  riioold 
"be  loosed  a  little  season,"  filled  Christendom  with  the  most  intense  a^- 
tation  and  alarm.  From  all  the  literature  and  history  of  that  period  the 
reverberations  of  the  frightful  effects  of  the  general  expectation  of  the  im- 
pending Judgment  and  destruction  of  the  world  have  rolled  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  portentous  season  passed,  all  things  continuing  aa  they 
were,  and  the  immense  incubus  rose  and  dissolvingly  vanished.  And  the 
McdiiBval  Church,  like  the  Apostolic  Church  before,  instead  of  logically 
saying:  Our  expectation  of  the  physical  return  of  Christ  was  a  delusion, 
fancifully  concluded:  We  were  wrong  as  to  the  date;  and  still  con  tinged 
to  expect  him. 

The  longer  the  crisis  was  delayed,  and  the  more  it  was  brooded  over,  the 
more  awful  the  suppositious  picture  became.  The  Mohammedans  held  that 
the  end  would  be  announced  by  three  blasts:  the  blast  of  consternation,  so 
terrible  that  mothers  will  neglect  the  babes  on  their  breasts,  and 
the  solid  world  will  melt ;  the  blast  of  disembodiment,  which  will  annihilate 
ever^'thing  but  heaven  and  hell  and  their  inhabitunts;  and  the  blast  of  res- 
urrection, which  will  call  up  brutes,  men,  genii,  and  angels,  in  such  num- 
bers that  their  trial  will  occupy  the  space  of  thousands  of  years. 

But  in  the  later  imagination  of  Christendom  the  vision  assumed  a  shape 
even  more  fearful  than  this.    The  Protestant  Bcf ormation,  when  one  party 
identified  the  Pope,  the  other,  Luther,  with  Antichrist,  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  coHimon  expectation  of  the  avenging  advent  of  the  Lord.    The  hor> 
rible  cruelties  inflicted  on  each  other  by  the  hostile  divisions  of  the  Church 
aggravated  the  fears  and  animosities  reflected  in  the  sequel  at  the  last  day. 
Probably  nothing  was  ever  seen  in  this  world  more  execrable  or  more 
dreadful  than  those  great  ceremonies  celebrated  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  at  the  execution  of  heretics  Aondemned  to  death 
by  the  Inquisition.    The  slow,  dismal  tolling  of  bsUs;  the  masked  and 
muffled  familiars;  the  Dominicans  carrying  their  horrid  flag,  followed  by 
the  penitents  behind  a  huge  cross;  the  condemned  ones,  barefoot,  clad  in 
painted  caps  and  the  repulsive  sanbenito;  next  the  effigies  of  accused 
offenders  who  had  escaped  by  flight;  then,  the  bones  of  dead  culprits  ia 
black  coffins  painted  with  flames  and  other  hellish  symbols;  and,  finally, 
the  train  closing  with  a  host  of  priests  and  monks.     The  procession  tediously 
winds  to  the  great  square  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  where  the  accused  stand 
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before  a  crncifiz  with  extinguished  torches  in  their  hands.  The  king,  with 
all  his  court  and  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  exalt  the  solemnity  by 
their  presence.  The  flames  are  kindled,  and  the  poor  yictims  peri^  in 
long-drawn  agonies.  Now  can  anything  conceivable  give  one  a  more  vivid 
idea  of  the  terrors  embodied  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  tlie  fact  that  it 
came  to  be  thought  of  under  the  terrific  image  of  an  Auto  da  Fe  magnified 
to  the  scale  of  the  human  race  and  the  earth, — Christ,  the  Grand  Inquisi- 
tor, seated  as  judge;  his  familiars  standing  by  ready  with  their  implements 
of  torture  to  fulfil  his  bidding;  his  fellow  monks  enthroned  around  him; 
his  sign,  the  crucifix,  towering  from  hell  to  heaven  insight  of  the  universe; 
the  whole  heretical  world,  dressed  in  the  sanbenito,  helpless  before  him, 
awaiting  their  doom?  Who  will  not  shudder  at  the  inexorable  horrors 
of  such  a  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  devoutly  thank  God  that  he  knows  it  to 
be  a  fiction  as  baseless  as  it  is  cruel? 

Since  the  cooling  down  of  the  great  Anabaptist  fanaticism,  the  mil- 
lennarian  fever  has  raged  less  and  less  extensively.  But  if  the  litera- 
ture it  has  produced,  in  ignorant  and  declamatory  books,  sermons,  and  tracts, 
were  heaped  together,  they  would  make  a  pile  as  big  as  one  of  the  pyramids. 
The  preaching  of  Miller,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  with  his  definite 
assignment  of  the  time  for  the  appointed  consummation,  caused  quite  a 
-violent  panic  in  the  United  States.  Several  prophets  of  a  similar  order  in  Ger- 
many have  also  stirred  transient  commotions.  In  England,  the  celebrated 
liondon preacher.  Dr.  Gumming,  whose  works  entitled  "The  End,"  and 
"  The  Great  Tribulation,''  have  been  circulated  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
copies,  is  now  the  most  prominent  representative  of  this  catastrophic  be- 
lief. He  has,  however,  made  himself  so  ridiculous  by  his  repeated  post- 
ponements of  the  crisis,  that  he  has  become  more  an  object  of  laughter 
than  of  admiration.  Mathematical  calculations,  based  on  mystic  numbers 
transmitted  in  apocalyptic  poetry,  are  at  a  heavy  discount.  And  yet  there 
is  a  considerable  sect,  called  the  Second  Adventists,  composed  of  the  most 
illiterate  believers,  and  swelled  by  clergymen  wrought  up  to  the  fanatic 
pitch  by  an  exclusive  dogmatic  drill,  who  lead  an  eleemosynary  life  on 
mouldy  scraps  of  Scripture,  and  anxiously  wait  for  the  sound  of  the  arch- 
angelic  trump.  Every  earthquake,  pestilence,  revolution,  violent  thunder- 
storm, comet,  meteoric  shower,  or  extraordinary  gleaming  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  startles  them  as  a  possible  atant-courier  of  the  crack  of  doom. 
6ome  of  them  are  said  to  keep  their  white  robes  in  their  closets  all  ready 
for  ascension.  What  a  dismal  thing  it  must  be  to  live  in  such  a  lurid  and 
lugubrious  dream;  thoir  best  hope  for  the  world  the  hope  that  its  end  is 
at  hand,  — 

**  Impfttient  of  the  stan  that  keep  their  ootine 
\  And  make  no  pathway  for  tiie  coming  Judge  I" 

But  this  excited  and  uneasy  anticipation  is  now  a  rare  exception.  In  the 
minds  of  most  intelligent  Christians,  even  of  thos^  who  still  cling  to  the 
old  Orthodox  dogmas,  the  day  of  judgment  has  been  put  forward  as  far  as 
the  day  of  creation  has  been  put  backward.  Less  and  less  do  religious  be- 
lievers shudder  before  the  theatric  trials  depicted  in  heathen  and  Christian 
mythology;  more  and  more  do  they  reverently  recognize  the  intrinsic  juris* 
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diction  in  the  strnctnTe  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  organism  of  society.    The 
time  is  not  far  remote,  let  us  trust,  when  the  ancient  spirit  of  nationml 
separation,  political  antipathy,  and  sectarian  hatred,  whose  subjects  identify 
themselves  with  the  party  of  God,  all  others  with  the  party  of   the 
Devil,  and  cry,  "How  long,  O  Lord,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  as 
on  our  enemies,"  will  give  way  to  that  better  spirit  of  philanthropy  and 
true  piety,  which  sees  brethren  in  all  men,  and  prays  to  the  common  FtUher 
for  the  equal  salvation  and  blessedness  of  all.    Then  the  faith  of  the  self- 
righteous,  — who  plume  themselves  on  their  sound  creed,  and  so  relent- 
lessly consign  the  heretics  to  perdition,  gloating  over  the  idea  of  the  time 
"when  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  chief  captains,  and  the  rich  men,  and 
the  mighty  men,  and  every  bondman,  and  every  freeman,  shall  hide  them- 
selves in  dens  and  caves,  saying  to  the  mountains  and  the  rocks.  Fall  on  vta, 
and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  £rom  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb;  for  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  in  come,  and  who  shall 
be  able  to  stand?*' — ^then  the  temper  of  this  faith  will  be  seen  to  be  as 
wicked  as  its  doctrine  is  erroneous.    It  will  be  recognized  as  a  remnant  of 
the  barbaric  past  in  steep  contradiction  with  the  whole  mind  of  the  modest 
and  loving  Jesus,  who,  when  the  disciples  wished  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  consume  his  opponents,  rebuked  them  in  words  still  condemning* 
all  their  imitators,  "  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of.**    Kany  a  bigoted 
and  complacent  dogmatist,  wrapt  in  that  same  ignorance  to-day,  fails  to 
read  his  own  heart,  and  obstinately  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  truth,  foolishly 
fancying  himself  better  and  safer,  on  account  of  his  blind  conservatism, 
tlian  he  who  fearlessly  seeks  the  guidance  of  science.    Yet  are  not  the 
principles  of  science  as  much  glimpses  of  the  mind  of  God  as  any  sen- 
tences in  the  Bible  are?    The  whole  ecclesiastical  scheme  of  esdiatology 
is  a  delusion.    No  such  gigantic  melodrama,  no  such  grotesque  and  hani- 
ble  extravaganza,  will  ever  get  itself  enacted  between  heaven  and  earth. 
Forever,  as  freshly  as  on  the  first  morning,  the  Creator  pours  his  will 
through  his  works  in  irresistible  vibrations  of  goodness  and  justice;  and 
forever  may  all  his  creatures  come  to  him  unimpeded*  and  trust  in  him 
without  limit. 

Away,  then,  monstrous  horrors,  bred  in  the  night  of  the  past!  Dread* 
ful  incubi!  too  cruelly  and  too  long  ye  have  sat  on  the  breast  of  man.  The 
cockcrow  of  reason  has  been  heard,  and  it  is  time  ye  were  gone.  Fade, 
terrible  dream,  painted  by  superstition  on  the  cope  of  the  sky, — ^picture  of 
contending  fiends  and  angels,  fiery  rain,  a  frowning  God,  and  shuddering^ 
millions  of  victims  1  Away  forever,  and  leave  the  blue  space  free  for  the 
benignant  mysteries  of  the  unknown  eternity  to  lure  us  blessedly  forward 
to  our  fate.  Come,  belieyers  in  the  merciful  God  of  truth,  lend  yoor  aid 
to  the  glorious  work  of  spiritual  emancipation.  In  this  benign  battle  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  world  from  error  and  fear,  every  fn«  mind  should  be 
a  champion,  every  loving  heart  a  volunteer.  Free  leaders  of  the  free,  for- 
ward I  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light  Lift  your  banner  in  the  front 
of  the  field  of  opinions  where  all  may  see  it,  and  then  follow  it  as  far  as 
truth  itself  shall  lead.  On!  Progress  is  the  eternal  rule.  Man  was  made 
to  outgrow  the  old  and  struggle  into  the  new,  as  every  morning  the  son 
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mounts  afresh  out  of  the  dead  day,  and  drives  the  night  before  him.  Ig- 
norance and  despotism  have  crushed  us  long.  But  now,  now  we  fling  our 
fetters  off,  and,  marching  from  good  to  better,  hope  to  escape  from  every 
falsehood,  and  to  conquer  every  wrong,  under  the  Inspiration  of  the  omni- 
present Judge  who  executes  his  decrees  in  the  very  working  itself  of  that 
Universal  Order  whose  progressive  unfolding  will  be  fulfilled  at  last,  not 
in  any  magic  resurrection  and  assize,  but  in  the  simple  lifting  of  the  veil 
of  Ignorance  from  all  souls  brought  into  full  community,  and  the  illumina- 
tion before  their  opened  faculties  of  the  whole  contents  of  history.  For 
we  believe  that  all  history  is  by  its  own  enactment  indestructibly  registered 
in  the  theatre  of  space,  and  that  every  consciousness  is  educating  to  read 
it  and  adore  the  perfect  justification  of  the  ways  of  God.  The  eternal 
immensity  of  the  universe  is  the  true  AtUa  Regis  in  which  €rod  holds  per- 
petual session,  overlooking  no  suppliant,  omitting  no  case. 


CHAPTER  in. 


THB  MTTHOLOGXCAL  HELL  AND  THB  TBT7B  ONE,  OB  THB  IiAW  OF  FSBDITIOK. 

Thb  doctrine  that  there  is  a  material  place  of  torment  destined  to  be 
the  eternal  abode  of  the  wicked  after  death  is  based  on  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  supported  by  the  aggregate  teachings  of  the  church,  and  com- 
monly asserted,  though  with  a  stricken  and  failing  faith,  throughout 
Christendom  at  this  moment  When  any  one  tries  to  show  the  unreasona- 
bleness of  the  belief  in  this  local  prison-house  of  the  damned,  arrayed  with 
the  innumerable  horrors  of  physical  anguish,  he  is  at  once  met  with  the 
declaration  that  God  himself  has  declared  the  fact,  and  consequently  that 
we  are  bound  to  accept  it  without  question,  as  a  truth  of  revelation. 
For  the  reasons  which  we  will  immediately  proceed  to  give,  this  represen- 
tation must  be  rejected  as  a  mistake. 

The  popular  doctrine  of  hell  is  not  a  divine  revelation,  but  is  a  mythol- 
ogical growth.  It  is  a  fanciful  mass  of  grotesque  and  frightful  errors 
enveloping  a  truth  which  needs  to  be  separated  from  them  and  exhibited 
in  its  purity.  In  the  first  place,  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  affirmed,  the 
notion  of  a  bottomless  pit,  or  penal  territory  of  fire  and  torment  in  which 
Qod  will  confine  all  the  unredeemed  portions  of  the  human  race  after 
their  bodily  dissolution,  is  something  wholly  apart  from  morality  and  re- 
ligion, something  belonging  to  the  two  departments  of  descriptive  geogra- 
phy and  police  history.  The  existence  or  nonexistence  of  a  place  of  material 
torment  reserved  for  the  wicked,  is  a  question  not  of  theology,  but  of 
topography.  In  earlier  times  it  was  avowedly  included  in  geography ; 
and  numerous  caves,  lakes,  volcanos, — as  at  Lebadeia,  ]>erbyshire,  Avemus, 
Naflta,  Etna,  and  elsewhere— were  believed  to  be  literally  entrances  to 
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hell.  80  famous  and  eminent  a  man  as  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  when  the 
great  Sicilian  volcano  was  seen  to  be  increasingly  agitated,  tau^t  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  press  of  lost  sonls,  rendering  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
approach  to  their  prison.  With  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the  localicatloii 
of  hell  was  subseqaently  by  numy  authors,  made  a  part  of  cosmogr^pihj, 
and  shifted  about  among  the  comets,  the  moon  and  the  sun,  althou^moei 
people  still  think  that  it  is  the  interior  of  the  earth.  But,  the  beat  theol- 
ogians of  all  denominations,  the  most  authoritative  thinkers  of  all  achoola. 
now  hold  that  the  supernatural  revelations  of  Gk>d  are  limited  to  the  sphere 
of  the  spirit,  and  do  not  include  the  data  of  geology,  astronomy,  chenais- 
try  and  mathematics. 

God  is  not  a  local  king,  ruling  his  subjects  by  means  of  political  ma- 
chinery and  external  interferences;  he  is  the  omnipresent  Creator,  spiritually 
sustaining  and  governing  his  creatures  from  within  by  means  of  the  laws 
which  determine  their  exx)erience,  the  action  and  reaction  between  their 
faculties  and  their  surrounding  conditions.  Accordingly,  the  sphere  of  di- 
rect revelations  from  the  spirit  of  God  to  the  spirit  of  man  is  limited  to  the 
implications  in  the  divine  logic  of  the  soul  and  its  life,  that  is,  to  moral  and 
religious  truths.  The  facts  of  history  and  cosmology  are  left  for  the  pro- 
cesses of  natural  discovery.  Whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  localized  hell  of 
material  tortures  lies  not  within  the  domain  of  revelation,  but  is  a  prob- 
lem of  physical  science.  And  science  demonstrates,  from  the  weight  of 
the  globe,  that  it  is  solid ;  and  not,  according  to  the  current  belief,  a  hollow 
shell  containing  a  sea  of  flame  packed  with  the  floating  hosts  of  the  lost. 

Furthermore,  the  only  mode  in  which  the  truth  of  such  a  doctrine  could 
be  made  knbwn  is  wholly  aside  from  the  method  of  supernatural  revela 
tion.  God  does  not  utter  his  thoughts  to  his  chosen  messengers  in  words 
or  other  outward  signs  as  a  man  does.  Hen  conmiunicate  information  to 
one  another  by  voice,  gesture,  drawing,  writing  or  other  mechanical  de- 
vices. It  is  the  natural  mistake  of  a  crude  age  to  suppose  that  God  does 
the  same,  breathing  verbal  formularies  into  the  of  minds  of  his  selected 
servants.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Revelation  is  not  to  receive  an  an- 
nouncement; it  is  to  perceive  a  truth.  Since  God  is  infinite,  we  cannot 
stand  out  against  him  and  talk  with  him.  Souls  in  finer  and  fuller  har- 
mony with  the  works  and  laws  of  €rod,  thus  fulfilling  the  human  condi- 
tions of  inspiration,  are  met  by  the  divine  conditions,  and  obtain  new 
insight  of  the  ways  and  designs  of  God.  They  experience  purer  and 
richer  ideas  and  emotions  than  others,  and  may  afterwards  impart  them 
to  others,  thus  transmitting  the  revelation  to  them.  For  this  new  enlight- 
eimient,  sanctification,  or  rise  of  life,  is  what  alone  constitutes  a  true  reve^ 
latioiL  Now  if  there  be  a  local  and  physical  hell,  it  is  not  a  moral  truth 
which  the  inspired  soul  can  see,  but  a  scientific  fact  which  can  be  per- 
ceived only  by  the  senses  or  deduced  by  the  logical  intellect  If  a  man 
could  travel  to  every  nook  of  the  creation  he  might  discover  whether 
there  were  such  a  hell  or  not  But  you  cannot  discover  a  spiritual  truth 
by  any  amount  of  outward  travel.  When  a  soul  is  so  delivered  from 
egotiffln,  or  the  Jar  of  self-will  against  universal  law,  and  brou^^t  into  such 
high  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  as  to  perceive  this  divine 
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law  of  life,  "He  who  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  In  Gk)d,  and  God  In  him," 
then  he  is  inspired  to  see  a  religious  truth.  He  has  obtained  a  divine  revela^ 
tion.  But  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  degree  olf  exaltation  into  unison  with 
God  which  would  enable  a  man  to  see  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  the  earth  or 
the  surface  of  the  sun  or  any  other  spot,  is  a  place  of  fire  set  apart  as  the 
penal  abode  of  the  damned,  and  that  it  is  crowded  with  burning  sulphur 
and  luiimaginable  forms  of  wickedness  and  aj^ony.  Such  a  doctrine  is 
out  of  the  province,  and  its  conveyance  irreconcilable  with  the  method 
of  revelation,  which  consists  not  in  an  exterior  communication  of  scien- 
tific facts  to  messengers  selected  to  receive  them,  but  in  an  interior  un- 
veiling of  religious  truths  to  souls  prepared  to  see  them. 

In  the  next  place,  we  maintain,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  local  hell,  a  guarded 
and  smoking  dungeon  of  the  damned,  ought  not  to  be  reg&rded  as  a  truth 
contained  in  a  revelation  from  €k)d,  because  it  is  plainly  proved  by  his- 
toric evidence  to  be  a  part  of  the  mythology  of  the  world,  a  natural  product 
of  the  poetic  imagination  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  men.  In  all  ages 
and  lands  men  have  recognized  the  difference  between  the  good  and  the 
bad,  merit  and  crime;  have  seen  that  Innocence  and  virtue  represented 
the  permanent  conditions  of  human  welfare,  that  guilt  and  vice  repre- 
sented the  insurrection  of  private  or  lower  and  transient  desire  against 
public  or  higher  and  more  lasting  good;  and  have  felt  that  the  former 
deserved  to  be  praised  and  rewarded,  the  latter  to  be  blaYned  and  pun- 
ished. In  all  ages  and  all  nations  society  has  teemed  with  devices  for  the 
distribution  of  these  returns,  prizes  to  the  meritorious,  penalties  to  the 
derelict  There  is  scarcely  any  evil  discoverable  in  nature  or  inventable 
in  art  which,  has  not  been  used  as  a  means  for  the  punishment  of  crimi- 
nals. Enemies  captured  in  battle,  or  seized  by  the  minions  of  despots, 
violators  of  the  laws  of  the  community,  arraigned  before  Judicial  tribunals, 
have  been  in  every  country  subjected  to  every  species  of  penalty,  such  as 
slavery,  imprisonment,  banishment,  fine,  stripes,  dismemberment.  They 
have  been  starved,  frozen,  burned,  hung,  drowned,  strangled  by  serpents, 
devoured  by  wild  beasts.  The  rebellious  and  hated  offenders  of  the 
king,  while  he  banquets  in  his  illuminated  palace  with  his  faithful 
servants  and  favorites  around  him,  are  exiled  into  outer  darkness,  fettered 
in  dungeons,  plied  with  every  conceivable  indignity  and  misery,  basti- 
nadoed, bowstrung,  or  torn  in  pieces  with  lingering  torture.  Here  we 
have  the  germ  of  helL  To  get  the  fully  developed  popular  doctrine  of 
hell  it  is  only  neccessazy  to  concentrate  and  agin^vate  the  known  evils  of 
this  world,  the  horrible  sufferings  inflicted  on  criminals  and  enemies  here, 
and  transfer  the  vindictive  and  pitiable  mass  of  wretchedness  over  into  the 
future  state  as  a  representation  of  the  doom  God  has  th«;re  prepared  for  his 
foes.  Earthly  rulers  and  their  practice,  the  most  impressive  scenes  and 
acts  experienced  among  men,  have  always  hitherto  furnished  the  types  of 
thought  applied  to  illustrate  the  unknown  details  of  the  hereafter.  The 
judge  orders  the  culprit  to  be  disgraced,  scourged,  put  in  the  stocks,  or 
cropped  and  transported.  The  sultan  hurls  those  he  hates  into  the 
dungeon,  upon  the  gibbet  or  into  the  flame,  with  every  accompaniment  of 
mockery  and  -pam.    So,  an  imaginative  instinct  concludes,  God  will  deal 
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with  all  who  offend  him.    They  will  be  excluded  from  his  presence,  im- 
prisoned and  tormented  forever 

This  whole  process  of  comparison  and  inference,  natnral  as  it  is,  is  one 
prolonged  fallacy  exemplifying  the  very  essence  of  ail  mythological  con> 
struction  in  contrast  both  with  inspired  perception  and  logical  reasoning. 
The  revealing  arrival  of  a  truth  in  consciousness  is  when  an  intuitive  thrill 
announces  the  action  of  our  faculties  in  correspondence  with  some  rela- 
tion in  the  reality  of  things.  Mythology  is  the  deceptive  substitute  for 
this,  employed  when  we  arbitrarily  project  forms  of  our  present  experience 
into  the  unknown  futurity,  and  then  hold  the  resultant  fancies  as  a 
rigid  belief,  or  regard  them  as  actual  knowledge.  This  is  exactly  what 
has  happened  la  the  case  of  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  physical  hell  beyond 
the  grave.  The  natural  and  punitive  horrors  of  the  present  state  have  been 
collected,  intensified,  dilated,  and  thrown  into  the  future  as  a  world  of 
unmitigated  sin  and  wrath  and  anguish,  a  consolidated  image  of  the  ven- 
geance of  Ood  on  his  insurgent  subjects. 

Now  the  true  desideratum,  the  only  result  on  which  reason  can  rest, 
whenever  tests  are  applied  to  our  beliefs,  is  this :  that  what  is  known  be  scien- 
tifically set  forth  in  distinct  definitions;  that  what  is  unknown  be  treated 
provisionally,  with  theoretic  approaches;  and  that  what  is  absolutely  un- 
knowable be  fixedly  recognized  as  such.  This  regulative  principle  of 
thought  is  grossly  violated  in  every  particular  by  the  popular  belldP  in  a 
material  helL 

Wherever  we  look  at  the  prevalent  doctrines  of  hell  among  dilfereot 
peoples,  from  the  rudest  to  the  most  refined,  we  see  them  reflecting  into  the 
penal  arrangements  of  the  otlier  world  the  leading  features  of  their  earthly 
experience  of  natural,  domestic,  judicial,  and  political  evils.  The  hells 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  zones  are  icy  and  rocky;  those  of  the  inhih- 
itants  of  the  torrid  zones  are  fiery  and  sandy.  Are  not  the  poetic  prooea 
and  its  sophistry  clear?  Nastrond,  the  hell  of  the  Northmen,  is  a  vast, 
hideous  and  grisly  dwelling,  its  walls  buUt  of  adders  whose  heads,  tunied 
inward,  continually  spew  poison  which  forms  a  lake  of  venom  wherein  all 
thieves,  cowards,  traitors,  perjurers  and  murderers,  eternally  swim.  It 
this  revelation,  science,  logic,  or  is  it  mythology? 

The  Egyptian  priests  taught,  and  the  people  seemed  to  have  implic- 
itly trusted  the  tale,  that  there  was  a  long  series  of  hells  awaiting  the  dis- 
embodied souls  of  all  who  had  not  scrupulously  observed  the  ritual 
prescribed  for  them,  and  secured  the  pass-words  and  magical  formulas 
necessary  for  the  safe  completion  of  the  post-mortal  journey.  The  spcdfl- 
cations  and  pictures  of  the  terrors  and  distresses  provided  in  the  various 
hells  are  vivid  in  the  extreme,  including  ingenious  paraphrases  of  eveiy 
sort  of  penalty  and  pang  known  in  Egypt.  The  same  thing  may  be  afBimed 
with  quadruple  emphasis  of  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  future  puni&hment  In 
the  Hindu  hells,  truly,  the  possibilities  of  horror  are  exhausted.  To 
enumerate  their  suflerings  in  an^'thing  like  their  own  detail  would  require 
a  large  volume.  The  Yishnu  Purana  names  twenty-eight  distinct  hcIU» 
assigning  each  one  to  a  particular  class  of  sinners  ;  and  it  adds  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  others,  in  which  the  various  classes  of  oifendos  undcifo 
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the  penalties  of  their  misdeeds.  There  are  separate  hells  for  thieves,  for 
liars,  for  those  who  kill  a  cow,  for  those  who  drink  wine,  for  those  who  in- 
suit  a  priest,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  victims-are  chained  to  posts  of  red- 
hot  steel  and  lashed  with  flexible  flames  :  othera  are  forced  to  devour  the 
most  horrible  filth.  Some  are  mangled  and  eaten  by  ravenous  birds,  others 
are  squeezed  into  chests  of  Are  and  locked  up  for  millions  of  years.  These 
examples  may  serve  as  a  small  specimen  of  the  infernal  ingenuity  displayed 
in  the  descriptions  of  tiie  Hindu  hells,  which  are  all  of  one  substantial 
pattern,  however  varied  in  the  embroidery. 

The  Parsees  hold  that  when  a  bad  man  dies  his  soul  remains  by  the  body 
three  days  and  nights,  seeing  all  the  sins  it  has  ever  committed,  and 
anxiously  crying,  "  Whither  shall  I  go  ?  Who  will  save  me  ?  "  On  the 
fourth  day  devils  come  and  thrust  the  bad  soul  into  fetters  and  lead  it  to 
the  bridge  that  reaches  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  warder  of  the  bridge 
weighs  the  deeds  of  the  wicked  soul  in  his  balance,  and  condemns  it.  The 
devils  then  fling  the  soul  down  and  beat  it  cruelly.  It  shrieks  and  groans, 
struggles,  and  calls  for  help;  but  all  in  vain.  It  is  forced  on  toward  hell, 
when  it  is  suddenly  met  by  a  hideous  and  hateful  maiden.  It  demands, 
'*  Who  art  thou,  O,  maiden,  uglier  and  more  detestable  than  I  ever  saw  in 
the  world  ?  '*  She  replies,  "  I  am  no  maiden  ;  I  am  thine  own  wicked 
deeds,  O,  thou  hateful  unbeliever  furnished  with  bad  thouglits  and 
words."  After  further  disagreeable  adventures,  the  soul  is  plunged  into 
the  abode  of  the  devil,  where  the  darkness  and  foul  odor  are  so  thick  that 
they  can  be  grasped.  Fed  with  horrid  viands,  such  as  snakes,  scorpions, 
]>olson,  there  the  wicked  soul  must  remain  until  the  day  of  resurrection. 

Now,  no  enlightened  Christian  scholar  or  thinker  will  hesitate  with  one 
stroke  to  brush  away  all  the  details  of  these  pagan  descriptions  of  hell,  as 
so  much  mythological  rubbish,  leaving  nothing  of  them  but  the  bare  truth 
that  there  is  a  retribution  for  the  guilty  soul  in  the  future  as  in  the  present. 
But,  in  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  hell,  prevalent  in  Christendom,  we 
see  the  full  equivalents  of  the  baseless  fancies  and  superstitions  incorpo- 
rated in  these  other  doctrines.  If  the  mythological  hells  of  the  heathen 
nations  are  not  a  revelation  from  God,  neither  is  that  of  the  Christians;  for 
they  are  fundamentally  alike,  all  illustrating  the  same  fallacy  of  the  imagi- 
native association  of  things  known,  and  the  transference  of  them  to  things 
unknown.  Not  a  single  argument  can  the  Christian  urge  in  behalf  of  his 
local  hell  which  the  Scandanavian,  the  Egypti^nrthe  Hindu  or  the  Persian, 
would  not  urge  in  behalf  of  his. 

We  can  actually  trace  the  historic  development  of  the  orthodox  belief 
in  a  material  hell  from  its  simple  beginning  to  its  subsequent  monstrous- 
ness  of  detail.  The  Hebrew  Sheol  or  underworld,  the  common  abode  of 
the  dead,  is  depicted  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  vast,  slumberous, 
shadowy,  subterranean  realm,  gloomy  and  silent  It  grew  out  of  the 
grave  in  this  manner.  The  dead  man  was  buried  in  the  ground.  The 
imagination  of  the  survivors  followed  him  there  and  brooded  on  the  idea 
of  him  there.  The  image  of  him  survived  in  their  minds,  as  a  free 
presence  existing  and  moving  wherever  their  coneious  thought  located 
hinL    The  grave  expanded  for  him,  and  one  grave  opened  into  another 
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adjoining  one,  and  shade  was  added  to  fihade  in  tlie  cavernous  space  thns 
provided;  Just  as  the  sepulchres  were  associated  in  the  burial-pfaice,  and  as 
the  family  of  the  dead  were  associated  in  the  recollectk>n  of  the  remaining 
members.    Thus  Bheol  was  an  imaginativo  dilatadon  of  the  g!rav& 

But  it  was  dark  and  stili;  an  obscure  region  of  painless  rest  and  peaee. 
How  came  the  notions  of  punishment,  fire,  brimstone,  and  kindred  ima- 
gery, to  be  connected  with  it  ?  We  might  safely  say  in  general  that  these 
ideas  were  Joined  with  the  Supposed  world  of  the  dead,  by  the  Hebrews, 
in  the  same  way  that  a  similar  result  has  been  reached  by  almost  eveiy  other 
civilized  nation,  that  is,  by  a  reflection  into  the  future  state  of  the  retrib- 
utive terrors  experienced  here.  Since  the  sharpest  torture  known  lo  ns  in 
this  world  is  that  inflicted  by  Are,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  men,  in  im- 
agining the  punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  his  victims  in  the  next  world 
by  one  who  has  at  his  command  all  possible  modes  of  pain,  should  think  of 
the  application  of  fire  there.  But;  happily,  we  aie  not  left  to  this  possible 
conjecture. 

Few  influences  saqk  mor^  deeply  into  the  Hebrew  mind  then  the  legend 
how  the  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed  into  Bheol,  Korah  and 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  rebels  against  the  authority  of  Moses,  at  the  sama 
time  that  fire  fell  from  Jehovah  and  consume  two-hundred  and  fifty  ni 
their  confederates.  In  this  story,  rebellion  against  a  prophet  of  God,  fin 
and  submersion  in  Sheol,  are  fused  into  one  thought  as  a  type  ol  tha 
future  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

But  another  narrative  has  been  of  far  greater  importance  in  fhia  direc- 
tion, namely,  the  destruction  Of  Sodom  and  Qomorrah.  The  Cities  of  the 
Plain  were  situated  on  a  sulphur-freighted  and  volcanic  soil.  They  were 
inhabited  by  a  people  specially  abandoned  to  vices,  and  specially  odionato 
the  chosen  people  of  Qod.  When  a  terrible  eruption  took  place,  over- 
whelming those  cities  with  all  their  people,  and  swaUowing  them  under  a 
flood  of  bituminous  flame;  ashes  and  gas,  it  was  natural  that  the  Hebrews 
in  after  time  should  say  that  Jehovah  had  rained  fire  and  brimstone  tram 
heaven  on  his  enemies,  and  then  that  the  history  should  take  form  in  their 
proud  and  pious  imaginations  as  a  fixed  type  of  the  doom  of  the  wideed. 
So  it  did. 

At  a  later  period  the  scenes  and  events  in  Gehenna,  or  the  Y^cy  of  Wn- 
nom  in  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem,  confihned  this  tendency  and  completed 
the  Jewish  picture  of  helL  In  this  detested  vale  the  worship  of  Mokidi 
was  once  celebrated  by  roasting  children  alive  in  the  brazen  anna  of 
the  god^  in  whose  hdlow  form  a  fierce  fire  was  kept  vip,  and  aronad  whose 
shrine  gongs  were  beaten  and  hymns  howled  to  drown  the  shrieks  ei  the 
victims.  Here  all  the  refuse  and  offal  of  the  city  waa  carried  and  eeft- 
sumed,  in  a  conflagration  whose  fire  was  ftever  quenched,  and  amidst  en 
unclcanness  whose  worms  never  dicd^  This  imageiy,  too,  waa  cast  otw 
into  the  future  state  as  a  representation  of  the  fate  awaiting  the  wicked. 

Still  further,  it  was  the  custom  of  some  Orients!  kings  to  have  crimhsals 
of  an  especially  revolting  character,  or  the  objects  of  thdir  own  partienler 
hatred,  flung  into  a  furnace  of  fire,  and  there  burned  alive  before  tts 
eyes  of  their  judges.    The  exluoiple  of  this  given  -in  the  Sook  of 
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-wheM  NelmcI]Adiiez2ar  had  the  furnace  heated  setren  -tkher  hotter'  than 
was /wont,  aad  ordered  Shadrach,  Meshach  and-i^bednego  cast  intoH, 
furnished  both  the  Jews  %nd  the  Christiaais  withanother  type  oi  the  pun- 
ishment of  bell.  80  striking  ah  image  ooiild  harctiy  fail  to  take  effect^  and 
to  *  be  often  reproduced.  It  oocm«  repeatedly  ini  the  New  Testament 
The  old  dragon,  the  devil,  ad  the  Apoealypse  sajs.  Is  to  be  chained  and 
cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire.  In  the  writings  of  the  Ghurch  fathers^  and  in 
the  visions  of  the  monks  of' the  Middle  Age/ this  image  constantly  occupies 
a  conspicuous  place.  And  thus^  finaUy,  the  common  notion  of  hell  became 
an  undeiground  world  of  burning  brimstone,  an  enormous  furnace  or  lake 
of  Are,  full  of  flends  and  shrieking  souls. 

,  Tundale,  an  Irish  monk  of  the  Twelfth  oentury,  describes  the  devil  in 
the  midst-of  hell,  fastened  to  a  biasing  gridiron  by  red  hot  chain$.  The 
screams  echo  from  the  rafters,- but  =  with  his  hands  he  seizes  iMt  souls, 
crudhes4hem  like'  grapes  between^  his  teeth,  and  with  his  breath  draws  them 
down  the  fiery  caverns  of  his  throat.  8ome  of  the  damned  the  chronicler 
desciibes  as  sQspended  by  their  tongues,  some  sawn  asunder,  somealter- 
natriy  planged  into  caldrons  of  fire  and  b«ths  of  ice,  seme  gnawed  by  ser- 
pents, some  beaten  on  an  anvil  and  welded  into-  one  mads>  some  boiled  and 
strained  through  a  cloth.  The  defenders  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  hell 
will  admit  that  this  tetrible  picture  is  mere  mythology;  but  they  will  say  it 
is  the  prednct  of  a  benighted  age,  and  long  since  outgrown.  Tet  it  is  no 
mopsmythological  than  the  declarations  in  the  Apoeaiypse  which  are  still 
literally  accredited  by  multitudes  of  the  believing.  Aikl  what  sliaU  be  said 
of  the  following  ertraotfrom  a  little  book  called  "The  Si^ht  of  Hell," 
recently  published  with  high  eoclesiastical  endorsement^  for  drculation 
among  the  cdiildren  of  Queat  Britain  and  America?  -  The  writer,  tlie  Be  v.  J. 
FumiBS,  describes  the  different  dungeons  of  hell/ and  the  passage  whidi  we 
quote  is  but  a  fair  ^ecimen  of  the  entire  series  of  tracts  -v^iich  he  has  coL 
toeted  in  a  volume,  and  which  is  having  a?  large  salent^is'  very  time. 
"  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  dungeon  thei<e  is  aboy.  His  eyes  are  burning 
like  two  burning  ebUs.  '  Two  long  flames  come  out  ait  his  ears.  He  opens 
his  mouth,-and4>lAadiig  fire  rolls  outr  But  listen!  there  is  a  sound  like ^ a 
kettle  boiling.  Theblood  is  boiling  in  the  scalded  velnsof  4hatboy.  >  The 
brain  is>  boiling  and  bubbling  in'  his  head.  The  marrow  is  boiling  in  his 
bones.  There  Is  a  little  di  lid  hi  a  red  hot  oven.  Hear  how  it  screams  to 
come  out  Bee  how  it  turns'  and  twists  itself'  about  -in  the  fire.*  •  •  It  beats  its 
head  against  the  roof  of  the  oven.  It  stamps  its  little  feet  on  the  floor. 
Very  likely  €k>d  saw  that  this  ehild  would  get  worsd  and  worse,  and  never 
repent^  nnd  thus  would  have  to  be  punished  much  more  in  h^ll;  "  80  God 
in  his  mcrey  called  it  out  of  the  woild  in  its  early  chilcUiood."  Of  these 
diabolical  horrors*  dttewn  out  through  hundreds  of  pages,  the  orthodox 
Protestant  may  say,  "  Oh,  this  is  only  a  pieoe  of  Popish  sv^^emtition.  We 
an  repudiate  it  ad  4  most  repulsive  and  absurd  faneyi" 

Well,  what  then  wQI  he  say  if  repres^taitlons,  though  peihaps  not  qirfte 
so  groecdy  graphic  in  circumstance;  yet  absohltely*  identical  In  'prindple* 
are  set  before  him  from  the  fresh  utt^ranoesof  <  hundreds  of-  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Baptist,>  Methodisi,  Presbyterian,  Bpiscopidhin  >pre(Mihers  and 
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fheologians?  It  would  be  easy  to  present  whole  Yolmnes  of  apposite  dtm- 
tions.  But  two  or  three  will  be  enough.  John  Henry  Newman  in  that 
one  of  his  parochial  sermons,  entitled,  "  On  the  Individuality  of  the  Soul,** 
gives  us  accounts  of  hell  which  for  unshrinking  detail  of  materiality  ^wiH 
compare  with  the  most  frightful  passages  of  Oriental  mythology.  George 
Bull,  Lord  Bishop  of  Saint  Davids,  in  his  volume  of  sermons  declares  that 
all  who  die  with  any  sin  unrepented  of,  "  are  immediately  consigned  to  a 
place  and  state  of  irreversible  misery — a  place  of  horrid  darkness  where 
there  shines  not  the  least  glimmering  of  light  or  comfort.'*  Mr.  8puz;geog& 
asserts,  "  There  is  a  real  fire  in  hell— a  fire  exactly  like  that  which  we  have 
on  earth,  except  that  it  will  torture  without  consuming.  When  thoa 
diest  thy  soul  will  be  tormented  alone  in  hell :  but  at  the  day  of  Judg. 
ment  thy  body  shall  join  thy  soul,  and  then  thou  wilt  have  twin  hells,  body 
and  soul  together,  each  brimfull  of  pain;  thy  soul  sweating  in  its  inmort 
pores  drops  of  blood,  and  thy  body,  from  head  to  foot,  suffused  with  agony; 
not  only  conscience,  judgment,  memory,  all  tormented,  but  thy  head  tor. 
mented  with  racking  pain,  thine  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets  with 
sights  of  blood  and  woe;  thine  ears  tormented  with  horrid  noises;  thy  heait 
beating  high  with  fever;  thy  pulse  rattling  at  an  enormous  rate  in  agony; 
thy  limbs  cracking  in  the  fire,  and  yet  unbumed;  thyself  put  in  a  vessel  of 
hot  oil,  pained,  yet  undestroyed.  Aht  fine  .lady,  who  takest  care  of  thy 
goodly  fashioned  face,  that  fair  face  shall  be  scarred  with  the  claws  of 
fiends.  Ahl  proud  gentleman,  dress  thyself  in  goodly  apparel  for  the  pit; 
come  to  hell  with  powdered  hair.  It  ill-becomes  you  to  waste  time  in  pam^ 
pering  your  bodies  when  you  are  only  feeding  them  to  be  devoured  in  the 
flame.  If  God  be  true,  and  the  Bible  be  true,  what  I  have  said  is  the 
truth,  and  you  will  find  it  one  day  to  be  so."  Is  not  this  paragraph  a  dlB> 
gusting  combination  of  ignorance  and  arrogance?  It  is  to  be  swept  aside 
and  forgotten  along  with  the  immense  mass  of  similar  trashi  loathsome 
mixture  of  superstition  and  conceit,  with  which  Christendom  has  for  these 
many  centuries  been  so  cruelly  deceived  and  surfeited. 

Tearing  off  and  throwing  away  from  the  vulgar  doctrine  of  hell  all 
the  incrustation  of  material  errors  and  poetic  symbolism,  the  p«ire 
truth  remains  that  God  will  forever  see  that  justice  is  done,  virtoe 
rewarded,  vice  punished.  Then  the  question  arises,  In  what  way  is 
this  done?  Not  by  the  material  apparatus  of  a  local  helL  For  the 
doctrine  of  such  a  penal  abode  is  not  only  a  natural  product  of  tlie 
mythological  action  of  the  human  mind  in  its  development  thnmg^h 
the  circumstances  of  history,  but  when  regarded  in  that  light  it  is 
clearly  a  false  representation.  It  is  a  figment  incredible  to  any  vigorous, 
educated  and  free  mind  at  the  present  day.  Such  reception  as  it  now  has 
it  retains  by  force  of  an  unthinking  submission  to  tradition  and  authoiity. 
In  the  primitive  ages,  when  the  soul  was  imagined  to  be  a  fac-slmile  of  the 
body,  only  of  a  more  refined  substance,  capable  of  becoming  visible  as  a 
ghost,  of  receiving  wounds,  of  uttering  faint  shrieks  when  hurt,  of  ]Mur. 
taking  of  physical  food  and  pleasure,  it  was  perfectly  natural  to  believe  it 
susceptible  of  material  imprisonment  and  material  torments.  Such  was  the 
common  belief  when  the  doctrine  of  a  physical  hell  was  wiou^t 
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The  doctrine  jet  lingers  by  sheer  for^  of  prescription  and  unthinkingness, 
when  the  basis  on  which  it  originally  rested  has  been  dissipated.  We  know 
— ^great  as  our  ignorance*  is,  we  know — ^that  the  soul  is  a  pure  immateriality. 
Its  manifestations  depend  on  certain  physical  organs  and  accompaniments, 
but  are  not  identical  with  them.  Thought,  feeling,  will,  action,  force,  de- 
sire, these  are  spirit,  and  not  matter.  A  pure  consciousness  cannot  be  shut 
up  in  a  dungeon  under  lock  and  bolt.  A  wish  cannot  be  lashed  with  a 
whip.  A  Yolition  cannot  be  fastened  in  chains  of  iron.  You  may  crush  ^^^^*-Zi^ 
or  blast  the  visible  organism  in  connection  with  which  the  soul  now  acta  ; 
but  no  hammer  can  injure  an  idea,  no  flame  scorch  a  sentiment  What  the 
spiritual  personality  becomes,  how  it  exists,  what  it  is  susceptible  of,  when 
disembodied,  no  man  knows.  It  is  idle  for  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men  to 
pretend  to  know.  Unquestionably  it  is  wA  capable  of  material  confine- 
ment and  penalties.  The  gross  popular  doctrine  of  hell  as  the  fiery  prison- 
house  of  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  the  condemned  majority  of  mankind, 
therefore,  fades  into  thin  air  and  vanishes  before  the  truth  of  the  abso- 
lute spirituality  of  mind. 

In  those  early  times,  when  military,  political,  judicial  and  convivial 
phenomena  furnished  the  most  imposing  and  instructive  phenomena,^- 
before  exact  science  and  critical  philosophy  had  given  us  their  fitter  moulds 
and  tests  of  thought,  it  was  unavoidable  that  men  should  think  of 
God  and  Satan  as  two  hostile  monarchs,  each  having  his  own  empire  and 
striving  to  secure  his  own  subjects,  and  looking  on  the  subjects  of  his 
adversary  as  foes  to  be  thwarted  at  all  points.  But  when,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  thought  evil  is  discerned  to  be  a  negation,  the  devil  vanishes  as  a 
verbal  phantom,  and  the  bounds  of  his  local  realm  are  blotted  out  and  blent 
in  the  single  dominion  of  the  infinite  God  who  regards  none  as  enemies,  but 
is  the  steady  friend  and  ruler  of  all  creatures,  everywhere  aiming,  not  to 
inflict  vengeance  on  the  wicked,  but  to  harmonize  the  discordant,  bringing 
good  out  of  bad  and  better  out  of  good  in  perpetual  evolution.  Sound 
theology  will  dee  that  God  is  the  pervading  Creator  who  governs  all  from 
within  by  the  continuous  action  and  reaction  between  every  life  and  its 
environing  conditions.  But  mythology  puts  in  place  of  this  the  incompe- 
tent conception  of  God  as  a  political  king,  governing  by  external  edicts 
and  agents,  by  overt  decrees  and  constables.  This  deludes  us  with  the 
local  and  material  hell  of  superbtition,  which  has  no  existence  in  reality. 
Disordered  Function  is  the  open  turnpike  and  metropolis  of  the  real  hell 
of  experience.  The  great  king's  highway,  leading  to  heaven  from  eveiy 
point  in  the  universe  is  the  golden  Mean  of  Virtue;  but  on  the  right  and 
left  of  this  broad  road  two  tributary  rivers,  namely.  Defect  and  Excess, 
empty  into  hell.  The  only  true  hell  is  the  vindicating  and  remedial  return 
of  resisted  law  on  a  being  out  of  tune  with  some  just  condition  of  his 
nature  and  destiny.  The  fearful  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  the  mythological 
hell,  supported  by  the  constant  drilling  of  the  people  on  the  part  of  the 
priesthood  whose  vested  interests  and  prejudices  are  bound  up  in  the  doc- 
trine, have  held  the  human  race  long  enough  in  their  bondage  of  pain  and 
terror.  In  a  Buddhist  scripture  we  read,  **  The  people  in  hell  who  are 
immersed  in  the  Lohakumbha,  a  copper  caldron  a  thousand  miles  in  depthj 
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boiling  and  Imbbliaglike  rioe-grainfl  in  a  oooking-i>oi»  onoe  in  tiztjtiHiii- 
dand  years  descend  to  the  bottom  and  return  to  the  top.  As  tliey 
the  surface  they  utter  one  syllable  of  prayer,  and  sink  again  on  their 
rific  journey.  T^oeewho,  dnring  their  life  on  earth,  rererence  the  three 
Jewels,  Buddha,  the  Law  and  the  Priesthood,  will  escape  Lohaknmbha!" 
The  same  essential  doctrine  resting  on  the  saikie  inTetenUe  basis,  seMab 
love  of  powor  and  sensation,  stiH  preruls,  though  diminlahingly,  araon^. 
Tis<  When  at  last  in  the  light  of  reason  -and  a  pure  faith  It  vanishes  awmy 
whfU  a  long  breath  of  relief  Christendom  and  humanity  will  draw! 

If  we  thus  dLsmiss  as  a  vulgar  error  the  belief  in  a  hell  which  l»  a  bounded 
region  of  physical  torture  somewhere  in  outward  space,  it  becomes  «fl  to 
acquire  in  place  of  this  rejected  figment  some  more  just  and  adequate  idea. 
For  a  doctrine  which  has  played  such  a  tremendous  part  in  the  religuMia 
history  of  the  world  must  be  baaed  on  a'  truth,  however  travestied  nod 
overlaid  that  truth  may  be.  This  Mghtful  envelop  of  superstitious  no- 
tions cannot  be  without  some  important  reality  within.  In  distinelioii, 
then,  from  the  monstrous  mass  of  mistakes  denoted  by  it,  what  is  the 
truth  carried  in  the  awful  word,  hell  ? 

Denying  hell  to  be  distinctively  any  particular  locality  in  time  and  space* 
wo  affirm  it  to  be  an  experience  resulting  wherever  the  spiritual  oonditions 
of  it  are  furnished.  Accordingly,  we  are  not  to  exclude  it  from  the  present 
state  and  confine  it  to  the  future,  as  those  seem  to  do  who  say  that  men  go 
to  hell  after  death.  Being  a  personal  experience  and  not  a  material  place, 
many  are  in  it  now  and  here  as  much  as  they  ever  will  be  anywhere. 
Neither  are  we  to  exclude  it  from  the  future  and  confine  it  to  the-present 
state,  as  those  do  who  say  that  all  the  hell  there  is  terminates  with  the 
emergence  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  This  might  be  so,  if  all  sins  dis- 
cords and  retributions  were  bodily.  But,  plainly,  they  are  not.  A  mental 
chaos  or  inversion  of  order  is  as  possible  as  a  physical  one.  Hell  is  any- 
where or  nowhere,  at  any  time  or  at  no  time,  aceordingly  as  the  aool 
carries  or  does  not  carry  its  conditions.  We  are  not  to  say  of  the  sinner 
that  he  goes  to  hell  when  he  dies,  but  that  hell  comes  to  him  when  lie  feels 
the  returns  of  his  evil  deeds.  It  is  a  state  within  rather  than  a  place 
without. 

The  true  meaning  of  hell  is,  a  state  of  painful  opposition  to  the  will  of 
God,  misadjustment  of  personal  constitution  with  universal  order  or  the 
rightful  conditions  of  being.  This  is  not,  as  the  vulgar  doctrine  wonld 
make  it>  an  experience  of  unvarying  sameness  into  which  all  its  sohjects 
are  indiscriminately  flung.  It  is  a  thing  of  endless  varieties  and  degrees* 
varying  with  the  individual  fltnessesa.  Hell  is  pain  in  the  senses,  slavery 
in  the  will,  contradiction  or  confusion  in  the  intellect,  remorse  or  vain  as- 
piration in  the  conscience,  disproportion  or  ugliness  in  the  imaginatioo, 
doubt,  fear,  and  hate  in  the  heart.  There  is  a  hell  of  remorse,  forever  re- 
treading the  path  o€  ruined  yesterdays.  There  is-  a  hell  of  loss,  whose 
occupant  stands  gazing  on  the  melancholy  might-have-been  tiansnnted 
now  into  a  relentless  nevermore.  Every  sinner  hsaa  hell  as  original  and 
idiosyncratic  as  his  soul  and  its  contents.  As  the  ingredients  of  evil  ex> 
perienoeare  not  mixed  alike  in  any,  hell  cannot  bo-one  moBOtoaoasflztnn 
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for  aU,  but  must  .l>e.  a  process  altering  wUh  the  different  elements  and  de* 
grees  afforded,  and  eof  lining  or  ending  ita  wretchedness  in  proportion  as 
the  heavenly  elements  and  degrees  of  freedom*  pleasure*  clearness,  self- 
approval,  beauty^  faith  and  love,  furnish  the  conditions  of  blessednesa 
Hdl  being  the  consciousness  of  a  SQul  in  which  private  will  is  antagonistic 
to  some  relation  of  univetsal  law,  its  keenness  and  extent,  in  every  instance, 
must  be  measured  by  the  variations  of  this  antagonism.  But  how  does  such 
an  antagonism  arise  ?  What  are  the  results  or  penalties  of  it  ?  How  can 
it  be  remedied  ?  No  amount  of  reflection  will  enable  any  man  to  penetrate 
to  the  bottom  of  all  the  mysteries  connected  with  tliese  questions.  But 
though  we  cannot  tell  why  the  principles  of  our  destiny  should  be  as  we 
find  them,  we  can  see  what  the  facts  of  the  case  actually  are  as  revealed  in 
the  history  of  human  experience.  And  this  is  what  chiefly  concerns  us. 
Let  us,  then,  try  to  penetrate  a  little  more  thoroughly  into  the.  nature  of 
hell. 

The  rude  deflnition  of  heaven  and  hell,  regardless  of  any  special  place  or 
time,  is  respectively  the  experience  of  good,  and  the  experience  of  eviL 
But  what  are  good  and  evU?  Good  is  the  conscious  realization  of  uni- 
versal order,  the  absolute  fruition  of  being,  the  fulfillment  of  individual 
function,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  for  the  most  perfect  and  pro- 
loQged  fulfillment  of  the  universal  totality  of  f unctiona  Supposing  that 
there  were  only  one  instance  and  form  of  conscious  life,  with  no  possibility 
of  conflicting  claims  within  or  without^  then  good  would  be  to  that  li^ 
simply  the  fulfillment  of  the  functions  of  its  nature.  But  the  moment  a 
being  is  set  in  relation  with  other  beings  like  itself,  and  also  made  aware  of 
Farious  gradations  of  importance  among  its  own  interior  faculties,  then 
the  definition  of  good  is  no  longer  the  simple  fulfillment  of  function,  or  the 
mere  gratification  of  desire;  but  it  becomes  the  fulfillment  of  function  m 
euch  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  greatest  total  quality  and  quantity  of  ful- 
filled function.  Now  evil  is  the  opposite  or  negation  of  thia  It  is  what- 
ever lessens  the  fruition  of  life,  prevents  the  fulfillment  of  function,  con- 
tracts or  mars  the  realization  of  universal  order  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
living  being.  Thus  evU  is  not  merely  the  keeping  of  an  individual  desire 
from  its  own  proper  good.  But  every  gratification  of  desire  which  in- 
volves the  winning  of  a  less  important  good  at  the  expense  ot  a  more  im- 
X>ortant  one  is  evil;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evil  of  sacrificing  or  denying 
a  gratification  in  itself  legitunate^  becomes  good  when  it  is  the  means  for 
isecuring  a  more  authoritative  gratification^  Let  us  try  to  make  these  ab- 
stract statements  intelligible  by  illustration. 

The  appropriation  of  nutriment  is  a  good,  the  indispensable  method  f ot 
sustaining  life.  It  is  right  that  we  should  eat  and  drink ;  and  the  pleasure 
which  accompanies  the  proper  performance  of  the  function  is  the  refiex 
approval  of  the  Creator.  The  refusal  fitly  to  take  and  relish  our  food 
brings  debility,  disease,  pain,  and  premature  death.  Whether  this  refusal 
results  from  absorption  in  other  employment  or  from  some  superstitious 
belief,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  wUl  of  our  lAaker,  and  the  consequent  suf- 
fering and  dissolution  are  the  retributive  hell  or  refiex  signals,  painfully 
pointing  out  our  duty.    On,  the  other. hftod,  if  the  pleasure  of  gratilying 
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appetite  becomes  a  motiye  for  its  own  sake  and  leads  to  excessive  indul- 
gence, the  superior  good  of  permanent  health  and  vigor  is  sacrificed  to  the 
far  inferior  transient  good  of  a  tickled  palate.  Thns,  the  dyspeptic  over- 
loading his  stomach  Is  plunged  into  the  horrid  hell  of  nightmare:  the 
gourmand,  pampering  himself  with  a  diet  of  spiced  meats  and  Burgundy, 
shrieks  from  the  twinging  hell  of  gout.  There  is  no  divine  malice  in  this. 
It  is  simply  the  rectifying  rebound  of  the  distorted  arrangements  of  nataie. 
The  law  of  virtue  prescribes  in  every  respect  that  coarse  of  action  which,  cm 
the  whole,  permanently  and  universally,  will  secure  the  greatest  amount  and 
the  best  quality  of  life  and  experience.  Vice  is  whatever  inverts  or  inter- 
feres with  this,  as  when  a  man  exalts  a  physical  impulse  above  a  moral 
faculty,  or  incurs  years  of  shame  and  misery  in  the  future  for  the  sake  of 
some  passing  gratification  in  the  present.  God  commands  man  to  rule  his 
passions  by  reason,  not  slavishly  obey  them  ;  to  exercise  a  wisely-propor- 
tioned self-denial  to-day  for  the  winning  of  a  safer  and  nobler  morrow. 
The  degree  in  which  they  do  this  measures  the  civilization,  wisdom, 
moral  valor,  and  dignity  of  men.  The  failure  to  do  this  is  the  condition  on 
which  every  infernal  penalty  or  reaction  of  hellish  experience  hinges.  A 
man  may  feed  an  abnormal  craving  for  opium,  until  all  his  once  royal 
pibwers  of  body  and  mind  are  sacrificed,  imbecility  and  madness  set  in,  and 
his  nervous  system  becomes  a  darting  box  of  torments.  How  much  better, 
according  to  the  aphorism  of  Jesus,  to  have  cut  off  this  sin^e  desire,  than 
for  the  whole  man  to  be  thus  cast  into  hell. 

Hell  is  the  retributive  reflex  or  return  of  disarranged  or^er  cxpeneoced 
when  in  the  hieriarchy  of  man  higher  grades  of  faculty  and  motive  are  sub- 
ordinated to  lower  ones.  The  miser  who  gives  himself  up  to  a  haae  greed 
for  money,  separated  from  its  uses,  is  thereby  degraded  into  a  mechanized* 
self -fed  and  self -consuming  passion,  having  no  pleasure,  except  that  of  ac- 
cumulating, hoarding^  and  gloating  over  the  idle  emblem  of  a  good  never 
realized.  His  time  and  life,  his  very  brain  and  heart,  are  coined  into  an 
obscene  dream  of  money.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  grandest  zangea  of 
the  universe,  nothing  of  the  sweetest  delights  of  humanity.  Contracted, 
stooping,  poorly  clad,  ill-fed,  self -neglected,  despised  by  everybody,  dwell- 
ing alone  in  a  bleak  and  squalid  chamber,  despite  his  potential  riches,  his 
whole  life  is  a  conglomerate  of  impure  fears  welded  by  one  sordid  lust — 
fear  of  robbeiy,  fear  of  poverty,  fear  of  men,  fear  of  God,  fear  of  death, 
all  fused  together  by  a  lust  for  money.  Is  he  not  in  a  competent  hell?  Who 
would  wish  anything  worse  for  him  ?  His  vice  is  the  elevation  of  the  love 
of  money  above  a  thousand  nobler  claims.  His  unclean  and  odious  ex- 
perience is  the  avenging  hell  which  warns  the  spectators,  and  would  re- 
deem its  occupant,  if  he  would  open  his  soul  to  its  lessons.  So,  when  a 
burglar  breaks  into  a  bank  and  bears  off  the  treasures  deposited  thera^ 
scattering  dismay  and  ruin  amidst  a  hundred  families,  the  essence  of  bis 
crime  is  that  he  makes  the  narrow  principle  of  his  selfish  desire  para- 
mount over  the  broad  principle  of  the  public  welfare,  setting  the  petty  good 
of  his  individual  enrichment  above  the  weighty  good  represented  by  tliat  re- 
spect for  the  right  of  property  which  is  a  condition  essential  to  the  life  of 
the  Gonununity.     The  principle  on  which  he  acts»  if  cairied  out,  woold 
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cause  the  dissolution  of  society.  The  evU  which  he  seeks  to  avoid,  his 
lack  of  the  means  of  life,  is  incomparably  smaller  than  the  evil  he  perpe- 
trates, the  means  for  the  death  of  society.  The  resulting  sense  of  hostility 
between  himself  and  the  community,  alienation  from  his  fellow-men  and 
from  God,  fear  of  detection,  actual  condemnation  by  hia  own  conscience, 
and  ideal  condemnation  by  all  the  world,  constitute  a  hell  felt  in  proportion 
to  the  delicacy  of  hia  sensibility.  The  spiritual  disturbance  and  pain  thus 
suffered  are  the  effort  of  Providence  to  readjust  the  inverted  relation  of  his 
low  self-interest  to  the  higher  interest  of  the  general  public,  and  remove 
the  threatened  ruinous  consequences  of  his  sin  by  remedying  the  order  it 
has  dlsbalanced  and  broken. 

These  illustrations  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  statement  of  the  true 
idea  of  hell  in  its  final  formula.  The  will  of  God  is  expressed  in  that  gra- 
dation of  goods  or  scale  of  ranks  which  indicates  the  fixed  conditions  of 
universal  welfare  and  the  accordant  forces  of  the  motives  which  should 
impel  our  pursuit  of  them.  To  seek  these  goods  in  tlieir  proper  order  of 
importance  and  authority,  every  level  of  function  beneath  kept  subservient 
to  every  one  above,  is  the  law  of  salvation,  or  the  pathway  of  heaven 
through  the  universe.  To  substitute  our  will  for  the  will  of  God,  the 
intensity  of  private  desires  in  place  of  the  dignity  of  public  motives,  put- 
ting the  lower  and  smaller  over  the  higher  and  greater,  is  the  law  of  per- 
dition, or  the  pathway  of  hell  through  the  universe. 

The  lowest  function  of  man  is  a  simple  momentary  gratification  of  sense, 
as,  for  example,  an  act  of  nutrition.  The  highest  function  of  which  his 
nature  is  capable  is  the  surrender  of  himself  to  the  universal  order,  the 
sympathetic  identification  of  himself  with  the  eternal  law  and  weal  of  the 
whole.  Between  those  vast  extremes  there  are  hundreds  of  intermediate 
functions,  rising  in  worth  and  authority  from  the  direct  gratifications  of 
appetite  to  the  ideal  appropriations  of  transcendental  good,  from  the  titil- 
lation  given  by  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  the  thrill  imparted  by  an  imaginative 
contemplation  of  the  redeemed  state  of  humanity  a  million  years  ahead. 
But,  throughout  the  entire  range,  all  the  sin  and  guilt  from  which  hell  is 
produced  consist  in  obeying  a  lower  motive  in  preference  to  a  higher  one, 
making  some  narrow  or  selfish  good  paramount  over  a  wider  or  disinter- 
ested one.  A  man,  educated  as  a  physician,  practiced  his  profession  on 
scientific  principles,  and  nearly  starved  on  an  income  of  seven  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  He  then  set  up  as  a  quack,  compounded  a  worthless  nos- 
trum, and,  by  dint  of  impudence,  advertising,  and  other  charlatanry,  made 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  Justified  his  conduct  on  the  ground 
of  his  success.  By  falsehood  and  cheating  he  preyed  on  the  credulity  of 
the  public.  If  all  men  were  like  him,  society  could  not  exist.  The  mean- 
ness of  his  soul,  shutting  him  out  from  the  most  exquisite  and  exalted  pre- 
rogatives of  human  nature,  is  the  revenge  which  the  universe  takes  on 
such  a  man — the  hell  in  which  Qod  envelops  him.  A  manufacturer  turns 
out  certain  products  by  means  of  a  chemical  process  which  adds  seven  per 
cent  to  his  profit,  but  shortens  the  average  life  of  his  workmen  five  years. 
All  mankind  would  indignantly  denounce  him  with  an  instinctive  recog- 
nition of  his  wickedness  in  thus  erecting  the  profane  standard  of  pecuniary 
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^n  above  the  saere^neas  of  the  lives  of  bis  brothers.  But  vhea  of  two 
men  in  deadly  peril  from  an  approachiag  explosion  only  ous  can  eac^ie, 
and  the  stronger,  instead  of  monopolizing  Uie  cbanoe,  as  he  might*  stands 
back  and  lays  down  his  life  in  saving  the  weaker,  it  is  a  deed  :Of  hennc 
virtue,  applauded  by  all  men,  supported  by  the  whole  mofal  creatiom 
which  derives  new  beauty  and  sweetness  from  it-  It  mdistes  a  peaceful 
bliss  of  self -approval  through  the  breast  before  it  is  mangled  and  cold, 
and  fills  the  soul  with  a  serene  Joy  as  it  files  to  God*  The  essential  merit 
of  such  an  action  is  the  subjection  of.  that  selfishness  which  is  the  priBr 
ciple  of  all  siq,  and  whose  recoil  is  the  spring-trap  of  hell,  to  that  disift- 
terestedness  which  is  the  germ  of  redemption  and  the  perfume  of  heaven. 

It  is  not  an  unf reqnent  occurrence  for  a  mixture  of  heaven  and  heU  to  be 
experienced.  Here  is  an  able  and  upright  merchant  who  is  about  to  fail, 
in  consequence  of  disasters  which  he  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent^  and 
far  which  he  is  in  no  sense  responsible.  He  shrinks  from  bankruptcy  with 
inexpressible  shame  and  distress.  He  is  mortified,,  cut  to  the  quick, 
robbed  of  sleep,  can  hardly  look  his  creditors  in  the  face.  Now,  he  reflects, 
' '  This  is  not  my  fault.  I  have  been  honest,  prudent,,  economical,  unwearied 
in  effort,  I  have  done  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  God  approves 
me,  and  all  good  men  would  if  .they  knew  the  exact  facts."  If  that  assur- 
ance does  not  shed  an  element  of  heaven  into  his  hell,  spread  a  soothing 
veil  of  light  and  oil  over  his  storqiy  trouble,  then,  it  is  because  his  pride 
is  greater  than  his  self-respect,  his  vanity  more  keen  than  his  conscience  Is 
Strong,  his  regard  for  appearances  more  influential  than  his  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  And  in  that  case  the  miseiy  he  suffers  is  the  penalty  of  his 
excessive  self-sensitiveness. 

The  elements  of  hell  are.  pain,  slavery,  imprisonment,  rebellion,  forced 
exertion,  forced  inaction,  shame*  fear,  self-condemnation,  .sociai  condem- 
nation, universal  condemnation,  aimlessness,  and  despair.  He  who  seeks 
good  only  in  the  just  o^der  of  its  successive  standards,  gratifying  no  lower 
function,  except  in  subservience  to  the  higher  ones,  escapes  these  experi- 
ences, feds  that  he  fulfills  his  destiny,,  and  is  an  approved  freeman  of  God. 
The  service  of  truth  and  good  alone  makes  free;  all  service  of  evil  is  slaveiy 
and  wretchedness.  For  freedom  is  spontaneous  obedience  to  that  which 
has  a  right  to  command.  The  thirsty  man  who  quaffs  a  glass  of  cold 
water  does  an  act  of  liberty;  bnt  he  who  constantly  intoxicatea  himself  in 
satiation  of  a  morbid  and  despotic  appetite,  knows  that  he  is  a  slave,  and 
feels  condemned,  and  chafes  in  the  hell  of  his  bondage. 
.  The  dissipated  sluggards  and  thieves  who  feed  the  vices  and  prey  on  the 
interests  of  the  community,  writhe  under  the  rebuke  of  the  higtier  laws  they 
break  in  enthroning  their  selfish  propensities  above  the  cardinal  standards 
of  the  public  good;  and  in  the  stale  monotony  of  their  indulgences,  they 
know  nothing,  of  the  glorious  zest  shed  by  the  best  prizes  of  existence  into 
the  breasts  of  the  virtuous  and  aspiring,  whom  every  day  finds  farther 
advanced  on  their  way  to  perfection.  Envy  is  the  .very  blast  that  blows 
the  forge  of  hell.  It  sets  its  victim  in  painful  antsgonism  with  all  good 
not  his  own,  actually  turning  it  into  evil;  while  a  generous  f^ympathy  appro- 
priates as  its ,  own  all,  the  f oreigi)  good  it  contemplates.     The .  sight  of  his 
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flHCoaasful.riTalke^w.aaenTioiismaain  acbronic  hell».  but  adds  a  heav« 
eoly  enjoyment  to  the  experienoe  of  a  generous  friend..  .  Ignonmce,  pride^ 
falsehood,  and  hate  are  the  four  master-keys  to  the  gates  of  hell—keys 
which  sinners  are  eTer.nnwittingly  using  to  let  themselyes  in^  and  then  to 
lock  the  bolts  behind. 

A  cluuraoter  whose  spontaneous  motions  are  upward  and  outward,  from 
the  central  and  lowermost  instincts  of  self  tow^  the  highest  and  outer- 
most apprehensions  of  good,  exemplifies  the.  law  of  salvation,  which 
guides  the  conscious  soul  in  an  ascending  and  expanding  spiral  through 
the  successirely  greater  spheres  of  truth  and  life.  The  character  whose 
spontaneous  tendencies  are  the  reverse .  of  this,  moving  inward  and  down- 
ward, exemplifies  the  law  of  perdition,  which  guides  the  soul  in  a  de-^ 
acending  and  contracting  apical,  constantly  enslaving  it  to  lower  and  .vUer 
attractions  of  self  in  preferenoe  to  letting  it  freely  serve  the  superior  ranks 
forever  issuing  their  redemptive  behests  imd  invitations  above.  When  the 
members  of  a  family  erect  their  separate  wills  as  inxiependent  laws,  in- 
stead of  harmoniously  blending  around  a  common  authority  of  truth  and 
love,  when  they  live  in  incessant  collisions  and  stormy  insubordination, 
a  poisonous  fret  of  irritable  vanity  gnawing  their  heart-strings,  a  fiery  sleet 
of  hate  and  scorn  hurtling  through  the  domestic  atmosphere,  the  whole 
household  are  in.perdition. .  Their  home  is  a  concentmted  hell.  To  be  with- 
out love,  without  soothing  attentions  and  encouragements,  without  fresh 
aims,  and  a  relishing  alternation  of  work  and  rest,  without  progress  and 
hope,  to  be  deprived  of  the  legitimate  gratifications  of  the  functions  of  our 
being,  ;and  compelled  to  suffer  their  opposites — ^what  closer  definition  of 
hell  can  there  be  than  this?  .  And  this,  while  avoided  or  neutralized  by 
irirtue,is,  in  its  various  degrees,  obviously  the  inevitable  result  and.  pen- 
alty of  sin. 

The  great  mistake  in  the  popular  view  or  mythological  doctrine  of  hell 
has  arisen  from  conceiving  of .  Qod  \maex  the  image  of  a  political  ruler, 
acting  from  without,  by  wilful  methods^  and  inflicting  arbitrary  judgments 
on  his  rebellious  subjects.  He  should  be  conceived  as  the  dynamic  Creator, 
acting  from  within,  through  the  intrinsic  order  and  laws  of  things,  for  the 
instruction  and  guidance  of  his  creatures.  His  condemnation  is  the  inev- 
itable culmination  of  a  discordant  state  of  being,  rather  than  the  verdict 
of  a  vindictive  judge  or  the  sentence  of  a  forensic  monarch. .  Every  retri- 
bution is  an  impinge  of  the  creature  in  the  creatioi^  and,  so  far  from  ex- 
pressing destructive  wrath,  is  an  act  of  the  self -rectify  ing  mechanism  of  the 
universe  to  readjust  the  part  with  the  whole.  With  what  pernicious  folly, 
what  cruel  superstition,  men  have  attributed  their  own  miserable  passions 
to  their  imperturbable  Maker,  breaking  his  infinite  x)erfeotion  into  all  sorts 
of  frightful  shapes,  as  seen  through  the  blur  and  effervescenceof  their  own 
imperfections  1 .  So  the  sun  seems  to  go  down  with  his  garments  rolled  in 
blood,  and  to  set  angrily  in  a  stormy  ocean  of  fire:  but  really  the  great  lamp 
of  the  universe  shinea  serenely  from  the  unalterable  fixture  of  his  central 
seat,. and  all  this  spectral  tempest  of  blaze. and  glare  is  but  a  refraction  of 
bis.beams  through  our  vexed  atmosphere. 

God  beinginfinitely  perfect,  does  not  change  his  dispositions  and  modes 
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of  action  like  a  fickle  man.  His  intentions  and  deeds  are  the  same  here  and 
everywhe^-e,  now  and  always.  If  we  wish  to  learn  in  what  manner  God 
will  prepare  a  hell  and  pimish  the  impenitent  wicked  after  death,  we  most 
not,  as  men  did  in  the  barbaric  and  mythological  ages,  make  an  induction 
from  the  treatment  of  criminals  by  capricious  and  revengeful  rulers  in  this 
world  ;  we  must  see  how  Gk>d  himself  now  treats  his  disobedient  chDdien 
for  their  demerits  here,  assured  that  his  eternal  temper  and  method  are 
identical  with  his  temporal  temper  and  method. 

Well,  then,  how  does  God  treat  offenders  now  ?  Incapable  of  anger  <Hr 
caprice,  he  retains  his  own  steady  procedures  and  absolute  serenity  unal- 
tered, but  leaves  the  culprits  to  endure  the  effects  of  their  perverted  bearing 
towards  him  and  towards  the  order  he  has  established. 

If  a  man  lies  or  defiles  himself,  or  blasphemes,  or  murders,  God  does  not 
dash  him  from  a  cliff  or  cast  him  into  a  furnace  of  fire.  There  would  be 
no  connection  of  cause  and  effect  in  that ;  and  to  suppose  it,  is  a  gross 
superstition.  He  leaves  the  offender  to  the  reactions  of  his  own  acts,  the 
discordant  vileness  of  his  own  degradation,  the  devouring  return  of  his  own 
passions,  to  punish  him  for  his  sin,  and  to  purge  him  of  his  wrong.  The 
true  retribution  of  every  wicked  deed  is  contained  in  the  recalcitration  of 
its  own  motive.  What  fitter  penalty  can  the  soul  suffer  than  that  of  being 
embraced  in  the  hellish  atmosphere  of  its  own  bad  spirit,  to  teach  it  to 
reform  itself  and  cultivate  a  better  spirit  ? 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  fear,  suffering  and  horror,  which  so 
often  accompany  or  follow  sin?  They  do  not,  as  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed, express  the  indignation  and  revengefulness  of  God.  No,  at  their 
very  darkest,  they  must  suggest  the  shadow  of  his  aggrieved  will,  not  the 
lurid  frown  of  his  rage.  A  part  of  the  discord  which  dn  is  and  introduceai 
they  denote  the  remedial  struggles  of  nature  and  grace  to  restore 
the  perverted  being  to  its  normal  condition.  If  you  put  your  finger  in  the 
fire  the  burning  pain  is  the  reaction  of  your  act,  and  that  pain  is  not  ven- 
geance, but  preservative  education.  When  some  frightful  disease  seizes 
on  a  man,  the  inflammation  and  convulsions  which  succeed  are  the  violent 
spring  of  the  constitution  on  the  enemy,  its  desperate  attempt  to  shake  off 
the  fell  grasp,  and  bring  the  organism  to  health  and  peace  again.  These 
efforts  either  succeed,  or  in  the  exhausting  shocks  the  body  is  destroyed. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  bouL  Sin  is  the  displacement  of  the  hierarchy  of 
authorites  in  the  soul,  the  misbalancing  of  its  energies,  the  disturbance  of 
its  health  and  peace.  And  all  the  varieties  of  retribution  are  the  recoil  of 
the  injured  faculties,  the  struggles  of  the  insulted  authorities,  to  vindi- 
cate and  rSSstablish  themselves.  Now,  these  efforts,  if  the  soul  Is  inde- 
structible, must  always,  at  last,  be  successful.  Health  in  the  body  is  the 
harmonious  adjustment  of  its  energies  with  its  conditions;  and  a  sufficieot 
modicum  must  be  obtained  or  death  ensues.  Virtue  in  the  soul  is  the  har- 
mony of  its -powers  with  the  laws  of  God;  the  measure  of  this  is  the  meas- 
ure of  spiritual  life;  and  granting  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  the  tendency 
towards  a  complete  measure  of  virtue  must  ultimately  become  irresistible, 
and  every  hell  at  last  terminate  in  paradise.  The  persistent  forces  or  laws 
of  the  divine  environment  steadily  tend  to  draw  the  unstable  forces  or  pas- 
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sions  of  all  creatures  into  harmony  with  them,  and  that  harmony  is 
redemption.  Perdition  is  consequently  never,  as  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
makes  it  always,  a  state  of  fixed  hopelessness.  Though  we  make  our  bed 
in  the  nethermost  hell,  God  is  there.  And  wherever  God  is,  penitence  and 
grace,  reformation  and  pardon,  have  a  right  of  eminent  domain  between 
him  and  the  souls  of  his  chUdren. 

According  to  the  common  doctrine  of  hell  as  a  physical  locality,  and  the 
predestination  of  all  men  to  it  through  the  sin  of  Adam,  birth  is  a  universal 
gateway  of  perdition,  the  whole  world  one  open  course  to  damnation  for 
all  except  the  few  elected  to  be  saved  through  the  blood  of  Christ  The 
orthodox  scheme  depicts  the  lineage  of  Adam  as  a  dark  river  of  perdition, 
choked  with  the  souls  of  the  damned,  steadily  pouring  into  hell  ever  since 
our  human  generations  began.  But  in  addition  to  the  refutation  of  this 
terrible  belief  by  its  monstrous  moral  iniquity,  science  is  now  doubly 
refuting  it  by  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  human  race  on  the  earth 
for  unnumbered  centuries  before  the  Biblical  date  of  Adam.  80  this  ficti- 
tious gate  of  a  fictitious  hell  is  shut  and  abolished.  With  it  vanishes  the 
horrible  picture  of  this  world  as  floored  with  omnipresent  trap-doors  to  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  closed  fatally  around  by  a  dead  wall  of  doom,  through 
which,  by  one  bloody  orifice  alone,  the  believers  in  the  vicarious  atonement 
could  crawl  up  into  heaven.  In  place  of  this,  we  see  the  whole  universe  as 
one  open  House  of  God,  traversed  in  all  directions  by  the  free  entries  of 
laws  of  intrinsic  Justice  and  love. 

And  so  of  the  remaming  theoretic  gates  of  hell, — ^unbelief,  ritual  neglect, 
and  the  other  technicalities  on  which  priests  and  deluded  zealots  have 
always  hinged  the  perdition  of  such  as  heed  not  their  authority  ;  none  of 
them  shall  much  longer  prevail.  With  the  wiping  out  of  the  mythological 
hell  all  these  fanciful  entrances  to  it  likewise  disappear.  But  instead  of 
these  visionary  ones  wo  should  point  out  and  warn  men  from  the  substan- 
tia] gates  of  the  true  hell.  Whatever  is  a  cause  of  insubordinate  and  dis- 
cordant fruition  in  body  or  soul,  individual  or  community,  is  a  real  gate 
of  hell.  All  the  moral  and  social  evils,  intemperance,  war,  ambition, 
avarice,  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth,  ignorance,  bad  example,  des- 
potism, disease,  every  form  of  vice  or  crime, — all  the  influences  that  destroy 
or  mar  human  virtue,  excellence,  and  harmony,— are  so  many  opcngntcs  of 
hell,  drawing  their  victims  in.  In  holding  back  those  who  are  approaching 
these  fatal  gates,  in  trying  to  contract  them,  to  shut  them  up—here  is  a 
rital  work  to  be  done,  inflnitely  more  promising  than  the  brandishing  of 
the  terrors  of  that  material  hell  in  which  sensible  men  can  no  longer 
believe.  For  the  only  true  hell  is  the  remedial  vibration  of  truth  in  an 
imcoordinated  soul,  even  when  not  remedial  for  the  individual  still 
remedial  for  the  race. 

It  is  not  our  outward  abode,  but  our  inmost  spirit,  that  makes  our  expe- 
rience infernal  or  heavenly:  for,  in  the  last  result,  it  is  the  occupying 
spirit  that  moulds  the  environment,  not  the  habitation  that  determines 
the  tenant.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  whole  matter.  An  accom- 
pllriied  chemist,  who  was  a  good  man  in  truth,  but  a  heretic  by  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  died.     Being  an  unbeliever,  of  course,  he  went 
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to  helL  '  Seeing  a  gitmp  of  children  In  totment  fhere,  he  pitied  them  yerj 
deeply,  and  straightway  began  to  derise  measoiea,  by  mettia  of  his  akin  hi 
chemical  science,  to  shield  them  fh>m  the  flame:  Instantly  tiie  whole 
scene  changed.  The  beanty  of  heaTen  lay  around  him,  and  all  its  bland* 
ness  breathed  throngh  him.  Forgetting  his  own  sufferings  in  sympsthy 
for  those  of  others,  he  had  obeyed  the  law  of  virtne,  subjecting  a  aeUksli 
desire  to  a  disinterested  on^ ;  and  the  omnipotent  €k>d  enveloped  him  with 
the  heaven  oif  his  own  spirit  Another  man,  who  was  hard  and  crael  in 
character,  but  perfectly  sound  in  the  ortibodox  faith  and  obserrances,  died. 
It  is  true  he  was  an  avaricious  and  hard  saint,  but  then  he  believed  in  tlie 
atoning  blood  ;  and  so,  of  course,  he  went  to  heaven.  Ko  sooner  did  he 
find  himself  safely  seated'  in'  bliss  than  he  tried  to  peep  ov«r  the  golden 
wall  into  the  pit  of  perdition,  in  order  to  heighten  the  relish  of  his  favored 
lot  hy  the  contrast  of  the  agonies  of  the  lo^  Instantly  the  celestial  seen- 
ery  about  him  was  changed  into  infema],  and, 'by  the  radiation  and 
retom  of  his  own  bad  spirit,  he  found  himself  plunged  into  hell  and  writh- 
ing under  its  retributive  experience.  His  character  exempMed  the  law  of 
perdition,  enthroning  selfishness  over  disinterestedness,  subverting  the 
order  of  virtue ;  ahd  the  insulted  will  ct  God  made  Ills  imagined  lieavena 
real  hell. 

Hell  is  revealed  in  the  experience  of  the  world  as  a  diminlrttlng  quantity 
through  the  successive  XNnriods  since  war,  canniballim  and  slavery  wnrs 
universal.  Will  not  the  progressive  process  terminate  in  the  utter  extine^ 
tion  of  it,  paradise  everywhere  ^steadily  encroaddng  on  purgatoiy  tmtti  at 
last  the  whole  universe  of  matter  and  spirit  composes  an  nnbroken  heaven? 
Accoidingtothenebularhypothesis,  the  entire cfeati<ln\7as once  a  measore^ 
ksschaos-^^onfnsion,  conflict,  collisions,  explosloiii^,  maldngantdvemnieB 
of  matter.  But  the  discords  and  perturbations  gMW^ever  less  and  less,  regu- 
larity and  order  more  and  more,  as  suns  and  planets  and  moons  took  form 
and  wheeled  in  tiieir  gleaming  circles,  till  now  the  nuusy  webof  wortds 
is  weaving  throughout  space  the  perfect  harmimy  c>f  the  creative  design. 
The  evolution  of  incarnate  spiritual  destinies  %egan  later,  hnd  is  more  oom^ 
plex  thanthe  material,  each  mind  being  aacotuplicated  as  the  whole  galaxy: 
Hay  we  not  trust  that  at  last  it  siiaH  be  As  complete  Bg  the  evehlllott  of 
the  astronomic-motions  already  is,  and  a  divine  empite  df  hdly  and 'happy 
men  be  the  goal  of  history  ?  This  hope  oairies  the  eross  tliMigli  lueli,  and 
leaves  nothh^tmiedeeaadL  • 
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CHAPTER  nr. 

THB  eATBB  OV  RBATBN  ;  OB,  THB  LAW  OF  BALYATIOH  m  ALL  WOBLD8. 

Heaybk,  In  the  erode  fancy  of  mankind,  has  generally  been  conceiyed 
as  a  definite,  exclusive,  material  abode;  either  some  elysian  clime  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  or  some  happy  isle  beyond  the  setting  sun;  or  this 
whole  globe,  renovated  by  fire  and  peopled  with  a  risen  and  ransomed 
race;  or  else  some  halcyon  spot  in  the  sky,  curtained  with  inaccessible 
splendor  and  crowded  with  eternal  blessings.  It  was  natural  that  men 
diould  think  thus  of  heaven  as  a  place  whence  all  the  evils  which  they 
knew  were  excluded  and  where  all  the  goods  which  they  knew  were  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch,  €k)d  himself  visibly  enthroned  there  in  entrancing 
glory  amidst  throngs  of  worshippers. 

This  was  unavoidable,  because,  in  an  early  age,  before  knowledge  and 
reflection  had  trained  men  to  the  critical  examination  and  correction  of 
their  instinctive  conclusions,  all  'the  data  which  they  possessed  would 
naturally  lead  them  to  imagine  the  unknown  God  in  the  glorified  form  and 
circumstances  of  the  most  enviable  being  their  experienOe  had  yet  revealed 
to  them;  and  to  paint  the  unknown  future  state  of  perfected  souls  under 
the  purest  aspects  of  the  most  desirable  boons  they  had  known  in  the  pres- 
ent s&te.  It  being  a  necessity  of  their  uncritical  minds  to  personify  God 
by  a  definite  picture  of  imagination,  and  to  portray  heaVen  to  themselves 
as  an  external  place,  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  work  out  the  restdts 
by  means  of  the  most  intense  experiences  and  the  most  impressive  imagery 
familiar  to  them.  The  highest  idea  they  had  of  man,  purified  and  expanded 
to  the  utmost,  would  be  their  ideai  of  €k>d;  and  the  grandest  and  happiest 
conditions  of  existence  within  their  observation,  enhanced  by  the  removal 
of  eveiy  limiting  ill,  would  form  their  notion  of  heaven.  Both  would  bl9 
outward,  definite,  local,  and,  as  it  were,  tangible.  Royal  courts  with  their 
pomp  of  power  and  luxury;' priestly  temples,  with  their  exclusive  sanctity, 
their  awe-inspiring  secrets,  their  processions  and  anthems,  would  inevitably 
furnish  the  prevailing  easts  and  colors  to  the  dogmas  and  tliescefieryof 
early  religion.  For  what  Were' the  most' vivid  of  all  the  experiences  men 
had  among  their  fellows  on  earth  t  Why,  the  Exhibitions  of  the  sultan 
with  his  goi-geous  ceremonial  state,  and  of  the  high-priest 'with  the  dread 
sacrifice  and  hotnage  he  paid  aniidst  clouds  of  incenso  and  rollingwaves  of 
song;  the  admission  of  the  favored,  in  glittering  robes,  to  shar^  the  privi- 
leges; the  exclusion  of  the  pit)fane  and  vulgar  in 'squalid  misery  and  oute^ 
darkness.  Ck)n8equently,  except  by  a  mvacle,  these  sights  could  not  fail 
largely  to  constitute  the  seeiiic' elements  for  the  popular  belief  cohoerning 
God  and  heaven.    What  ^atUd  men  reflect  over  into  the  ^M3^tn&t»n  >  to  por* 
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tray  their  ideals  there,  if  not  the  most  coveted  ingredients  and  the  most 
impressive  forms  of  the  known  t  The  great  thing,  then,  inevitably,  irould 
be  supposed  to  be  to  gain  the  personal  favor  of  the  snpreme  Sovereign  by 
some  artifice,  some  flatteiy,  some  fortunate  compliance  with  his  arbitrary 
caprice,  and  to  get  into  the  charmed  enclosure  of  his  abode  by  some  special 
grace — some  authoritative  passport  or  magic  art 

But  as  soon  as  science  and  philosophy,  and  a  spiritual  experience  recti- 
fying its  own  errors  by  reflective  criticism,  have  created  a  more  competent 
theology  it  discredits  all  these  raw  schemes.  It  teaches  that  God,  being 
the  eternal  omnipresent  power  and  mystery  which  foreran,  underlies,  per- 
vades and  includes  all  things,  cannot  justly  be  figured  as  a  man,  locally 
here  or  there,  and  not  elsewhere.  He  can  be  justly  thought  of  only  as  the 
almighty  Creator  of  the  universe,  intelligible  iu  the  order  of  his  works  and 
ways,  but  inscrutable  in  his  essence,  absent  nowhere,  present  everjrwhere 
iif  genial,  and  specially  revealed  anywhere  whenever  a  fit  experience  in 
the  soul  awakens  a  special  consciousness  of  him.  This  conception  of 
God — the  only  one  any  longer  defensible — as  the  Infinite  Spirit,  incapable^ 
except  in  his  various  incarnations,  of  particular  local  enthronement  and 
tmcovering  to  the  outward  gaase  of  worshippers,  necessitates  a  ccHie- 
spondent  alteration  in  the  vulgar  idea  of  heaven  as  an  exclusive  spot  in 
space. 

In  every  form  of  being,  in  any  portion  of  the  universe,  the  central  idea 
of  a  state  of  salvation,  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  will  of  the  Creator  in  the 
faculties  of  the  creature,  the  fruition  of  the  ends  of  the  whole  in  the  eon- 
sciousncss  of  the  part,  the  congruity  of  the  forces  of  the  soul  with  the  re> 
quirements  of  its  situation.  If  this  definition  be  accepted^  it  is  clear  that 
no  mere  place  of  residence,  however  excellent,  can  be  heaven.  That  is  but 
one  factor  of  heaven,  and. worthless  without  a  corresponding  factor  of  a 
spiritual  kind.  Essentially,  heaven  is  a  divine  exi>erience,  not  a  divine 
location ;  yet  constructively  it  is  both  of  these.  Ever  so  serene  and  pure  a 
space,  perrectly  free  from  every  perturbation  of  ill,  and  surroimded  with 
all  the  outer  provisions  of  power  and  order,  would  be  no  heaven,  until  a 
prepared  soul  entered  it,  furnishing  the  spiritual  conditions  for  the  forces 
to  run  into  fruition,  for  the  melody  of  blissful  being  to  play.  The  material 
elements  of  the  universe,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  unconscious  dynamica. 
However  perfectly  marshalled,  they  can  by  themselves  compose  no  heaven. 
Bo  the  conscious  soul,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  incapable  of  an  independent 
and  unrelated  existence  in  itself.  All  its  experience,  when  ultimately 
analyzed,  is  the  resultant  of  the  mutual  relations  between  its  own  energies 
and  capacities  and  the  forms  and  forces  of  things  outside  of  itsc-lf.  When 
there  is  a  right  arrangement  of  right  realities  in  the  residence,  and  a  right 
development  of  faculties  and  affections  within  the  resident,  and  such  an 
adjustment  of  the  spiritual  states  with  the  surrounding  conditions^  that,  ss 
these  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  the  laws  of  the  universe  break  into 
conscious  harmony,  or  the  will  of  God  is  realized  in  a  life  of  bleasedness; 
that  harmony,  that  blessedness,  is  what  we  mean  by  heaven  ;  and  the  con. 
ditions  of  its  realization  constitute  the  law  of  salvation. 

Such  being  the  true  idea  of  heaven,  obviously,  it  cannot  be  limited  toaaj 
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partkmlar  looality»  It  may  be  here,  el«ewhere,  anywhere,  everywhere,  be- 
fore death,  in  death,  after  death;  whenever  and  wherever  the  proper  condi- 
tions meet — ^inward  state  and  outward  circumetances  bo  adjusted  as  to  pro- 
duce an  experience  which  fulfills  the  will  of  God  and  realizes  the  end  of 
the  creation.  Hereafter  tliis  may  be,  as  we  know  it  now  on  earth,  a  spirit- 
ual fruition  in  material  conditions,  or  it  may  be  something  altered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  vaiying  exigences  of  worlds  whose  details  are  as  yet  in- 
conceivable by  us,  altogether  lil^lden  behind  the  veil  of  futurity  and  our 
ignorance.  But  its  one  fundamental  condition,  its  eternal  essence  under 
all  circumstances  which  can  possibly  happen,  must  always  be  the  same. 
Whatever  changies  await  the  soul,  embodied  in  a  new  form  in  the  state 
after  death,  or  remaining  in  pure  disembodiment; — ^whatever  be  the  relation 
of  the  immaterial  entity  of  mind  to  the  circumference  and  contents  of  ite 
naw  home, — it  can  be  in  paradise,  it  can  command  'peace  and  bliss,  or  any 
equivalent  of  these  terms,  only  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  will  of  God  in  its 
being.  Heaven  is,  therefore,  the  reconciliation  and  unison  of  the  soul 
with  its  divinely  appointed  lot,  the  identification  of  the  ideal  and  the  reaL 

The  will  of  God  is  expressed  in  the  soul  in  the  submissive  services  and  vir- 
taes  of  a  pure  and  pious  character  *  it  Is  expressed  in  the  outward  creation  by 
the  unbreakable  persistency  of  his  laws  through  all  the  aberrations  and  dis- 
cords of  aocompaning  evil  or  limitation.  Nowhere  can  it  ever  be  an  im- 
possibility to  cojoin  these  and  thus  to  mi^e  a  heaven.  The  one  thing 
which  everywhere  is  variable  and  evanescent,  is  evil,  or  the  imperfect  ad- 
justment of  the  creature  with  the  works  and  designs  of  the  Creator.  The 
one  thing  which  forever  stays,  and  steadily  invites  the  intelligent  soul  to 
its  embrace,  is  good^  that  is,  the  opportunity  to  realize  the  divinely  intended 
correspondence  of  the  relations  in  the  part  with  the  relations  in  the  whole,  a 
serene  movement  of  life  through  the  tmison  of  the  soul  with  its  true  fate. 
Now,  the  one  predicate  which  is  essential  in  all  things,  without  whose 
]«esence  nothing  can  be,  is  tlie  will  of  God.  Even  could  that  wiU  be  vio- 
lated or  withstood,  still  it  would  be  there,  upholding,  forgiving,  wooing. 
Salvation,  or  a  life  of  conscious  harmony,  is  capable  of  realization,  of 
course,  wherever  the  means  are  offered  for  the  performance  and  enjoyment 
of  the  will  of  God ;  and  the  infinity  of  his  attributes  necessarily  makes  that 
coadition  an  omnipresent  possibility  in  the  realm  of  free  spirits.  There- 
fore, heaven,  is  not  outwardly  limited  to  one  place,  or  to  one  period,  but 
may  be  achieved  at  any  time,  and  anywhere.  This  throws  light  on  the 
fallacy  of  the  current,  narrow  doctrine  of  a  limited  probation.  The  oriental 
belief  that  the  action  of  the  present  is  the  fate  of  the  future  unquestionably 
covers  a  profound  truth.  Tet,  if  there  is  always  a  future  there  must  like- 
wise always  be  a  present,  and  the  right  action  in  this  may  forever  redeem 
that  Probation  is  limited  by  no  decree,  only  by  the  duration  of  free 
being. 

Although  the  essential  element  in  the  idea  of  heaven  is  forever  the  same, 
it  may  be  regarded  in  three  diilerent  aspects,  or  on  three  different  scales^ 
as  an  individual  experience,  as  a  social  state,  as  a  far-off  universal  event 
Heaven,  as  a  private  experience,  is  the  harmonized  intercourse  of  the  soul 
witkthe  diviaeness  in  its  surrounding  conditions.    Heaven,  as  a  public  sod* 
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ety,  is  the  blessed  commimion  of  blessed  souls,  a  complete  adjnslment  of 
the  lives  of  kindred  natures.  Heaven,  as  a  final  consummation,  is  Hie 
publication  of  the  vindicated  will  of  God  in  the  total  harmony  of  the uni- 
verse,  all  individual  wills  so  many  separate  notes  blent  in  the  collective 
consonance  of  the  whole. 

But,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  may  overlook  this  triple  distinctian 
and  think  of  heaven  simply  as  the  correspondence  of  the  life  of  the  soul 
with  those  outward  conditions  which  represent  the  will  of  God.  And 
towards  this  conclusion  everything,  in  Its  profoundcst  and  most  persislent 
tendency,  is  bearing.  In  spite  of  interruptions  and  seeming  exceptions,  it 
is  towards  this  that  the  entire  confluence  of  forces  and  beings  gravitates 
and  slowly  advances.  The  universal  law  of  evolution,  in  which  a  scieo- 
tific  philosophy  has  generalized  its  most  comprehensive  induction,  is  but 
a  history  and  prophecy  of  the  progress  towards  a  moving  equilibrium  of 
the  totality  of  worlds  and  intelligences,  which  can  eventuate  only  in  a 
universal  heaven,  or  unimpeded  completion  of  the  creative  design.  Do 
we  not  see  all  creatures  tending  towards  the  perfection  of  their  respective 
types,  every  improvement  selectively  taken  up  and  carried  on,  every  dete- 
riorating deviation  eliminated,  all  errors  and  failures  doomed  to  perish  otr 
change  into  new  conditions  for  more  hopeful  attempts  ?  This  confirms 
the  faith  first  based  on  the  deeper  argument  For,  since  the  will  of  Qad 
is  the  one  persistent  reality,  the  one  all-evolving  and  all-inclusive  power  of 
which  evil  is  only  the  distorted  and  shadowy  negation,  that  opposition  to 
the  will  of  God  which  constitutes  sin  and  misery,  that  discord  with  him 
"^hich  generates  hell,  must  prove  an  ever-smaller  accompaniment  of  his 
plan,  a  transitory  phenomenon  ceasing  in  even  degree  with  the  spreadiog 
conquests  of  his  almighty  purpose,  as  race  on  race  of  creatures,  and  sys- 
tem on  system  of  worlds,  sweep  into  the  victorious  harmony,  until  tks 
boundless  realm  of  being  shall  be  boundless  heaven. 

Heaven,  then,  in  essence,  is  not  merely  a  favored  locality,  not  merely  a 
resigned  soul,  but  the  result  of  a  combination  of  these  in  a  Just  relaiioiL 
It  is  not  a  playing  power  in  the  material  environment  nor  an  inherent 
attribute  of  the  spiritual  instrument;  but  It  is  the  music  which  flows  from 
Uie  instnmient  when  it  is  attuned  to  react  in  coordination  with  the  acting 
environment.  Salvation,  consequently,  is  not  simply  a  divine  place  of 
abode,  not  simply  a  divine  state  of  soul;  but  it  is  these  two  conjoined.  It 
is  the  experimental  deposit  between  the  two  poles  of  rightly  ordered  con- 
ditions in  the  realm  and  rightly  directed  energies  in  the  inhabitant 
Heaven,  then,  in  the  best  and  briefest  definition  we  can  give,  is  the  will 
of  €k)d  in  fulfillment,  or  the  law  of  the  whole  in  uncrossed  actions. 

Hell  is  the  exxx;riencc  produced  by  the  rebound  of  violated  law.  Or,  if 
we  hold  that,  strictly  speaking,  a  divine  law  is  incapable  of  violation;  st 
every  seeming  resistance  to  gravitation  is  in  fact  a  deeper  obedience  to 
gravitation,  then  yre  may  say,  in  more  accurate  phrase,  hell  is  the  coQisiQn 
and  friction  of  the  limitations  of  different  laws.  It  is  the  discord  of  the 
part  with  the  whole.  It  is  the  antagonism  of  the  soul  with  God.  But  te 
perpetual  preservation  of  a  perfectly  balanced  antagonism  with  Gad  h 
inconceivable.    It  must  vary,  totter,  grow  either  worse  or  better.    If  it 
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grows  worse,  it  will  finally  destroy  itself,  the  aberrant  indiYidoality  or 
malign  insurgence  yanishing  in  the  totality  of  force,  as  the  filth  of  our 
sewers  Tanishes  purely  in  the  purity  of  the  ocean.  If  it  grows  better,  its 
improvement  will  finally  transform  the  opposition  into  reconciliation,  the 
evil  disappearing  in  good.  Therefore,  every  being  must  At  length  be  saved 
from  misery,  if  not  by  redemptive  atonemont  then  by  absolvent  annihila- 
tion,^«nd  one  absolute  heaven  finally  absorb  the  dwindling  hells. 

The  question  of  chief  importance  to  us  in  relation  to  heaven  is,  How 
can  we  gain  admission  into  it.  The  limitations  of  language  necessitate  the 
ii£e  of  imagery  for  the  expression  of  religious  ideas :  and  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  it  if  it  be  recognized  as  imagery,  and  be  interpreted  accordingly. 
Considering,  then,  that  beatific  experience  of  which  heaven  consists,  under 
the  metaphor  of  a  city,  what  are  its  ways  of  entrance  ?  How  can  we 
pass  to  its  citizenship  ? 

The  obstacles  to  our  entrance  exist  not  in  the  city  itself.  Its  gates  are 
never  closed.  The  supreme  conditions  of  redemption  are  spiritual,  and 
not  local  or  material  If  there  be  within  no  fatal  impediments  to  the 
free  course  of  the  will  of  God,  all  outer  obstacles  easUy  give  way  and 
cease.  If  we  are  ever  to  know  heaven,  it  is  within  ourselves  that  we 
must  find  it  out  Whatever  abolishes  that  internal  rebellion  of  the  soul 
which  makes  its  experience  a  purgatory,  whatever  replaces  this  confusion 
with  an  accord  of  the  faculties,  is  a  road  to  heaven.  Whatever  remoyes 
vices  and  inserts  virtues  in  their  stead,  attuning  us  to  the  eternal  laws 
of  things,  leads  us  through  some  gate  into  paradise.  And  nothing  else 
can — ^no  ceremonial  artifice,  no  external  transference,  no  sacramental  ex- 
orcism, no  priestly  dodge. 

The  same  mistake  generally  committed  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  heaven, 
making  it  a  mere  local  residence,  has  been  as  generally  committed  in  re- 
gard to  the  conditions  of  admission .  They  have  been  made  arbitrary,  where- 
as they  are  intrinsic.  They  are  inwrought  with  the  substantial  laws  of 
being.  The  idea  of  God  being  first  fashioned  after  the  Image  of  a  sultan 
throned  in  his  palace  amidst  his  courtiers,  ruling  an  empire  by  his  whims, 
it  was  but  natural  that  heaven,  and  the  terms  of  entrance  there,  should  be 
in  a  similar  manner  conceived  under  the  forms  of  court-ceremonial  with 
its  capricious  favoritlsms.  Thus  it  has  been  supposed  that  by  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  an  incarnate  person  of  the  Godhead  satisfaction  has  been  made 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  which  was  hopelessly  ruined  by  its  original  fed- 
eral representative,  and  that  thus  a  pardon  was  offered  to  those  alone  who 
mentally  accept  the  formula  of  the  correspondent  belief. 

According  to  this  view,  the  only  oi)en  gateway  of  heaven  is  faith  in  the 
vicarious  atonement,  a  baptismal  passage  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Science  explodes  this  narrow  and  repulsive  doctrine  by  demonstrating 
its  irreooncilableness  alike  with  physical  fact  and  with  moral  law,  first 
tracing  the  affiliated  lines  of  our  race  back  to  many  separate  Adams  in 
the  shadows  of  an  indeterminable  antiquity,  and  then  showing  that  the 
divine  method  of  salvation  is  through  substantial  rejection  of  evil  and  ap- 
propriation of  good  in  personal  character,  and  not  through  royal  proclar 
mstiion  and  forensic  conformity. 
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*  The  plan  of  God  for  the  sulyation  of  men,  as  its  culminatioii  Is  aem  is 
Oirist,  is  the  exhibition  of  the  true  type  of  being,  the  tnie  style  of  motiw 
and  action,  fortlieir  assimilation  and  reproduction:  bnt  CalTiniBm,  wboi 
fondamentallj  analyzed,  reduces  it  to  a  monarchical  manifesto  and  ^lee- 
tacular  drama  working  its  effects  through  verbal  terms,  acts  of  mentd 
assent  and  gesticular  deeds*  Every  sound  teaching  of  philosophy  lefotet 
this  exclusive  and  arbitrary  creed.  In  fact,  its  fictitious  and  mythological 
nature  is  obvious  the  moment  we  see  that  the  will  of  God  is  reprcaentedia 
those  laws  of  nature  which  are  the  direct  articulations  and  embodiments  of 
his  eternal  mind,  and  not  in  those  political  regulations  or  priest^  aod 
judicial  formalities  which  express  the  perverted  desires  and  artificial  de- 
vices of  men.  The  wearing  of  a  certain  dress,  the  bending  of  the  knee, 
tiie  muttering  of  a  phrase,  may '  flatter  an  earthly  sovereign  and  gahi 
a  seat  at  his  banquets.  But  it  is  childish  folly  to  fancy  any  such  thing  oef 
God.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  has  two  schemes  of  government, — 
one  for  the  present  state,  another  for  the  future;  one  for  the  elect,  aoocfaer 
for  the  reprobate;  one  for  those  who  gaze  on  the  spectacle  of  the  cmcifix* 
ion  and  make  a  certain  sign,  another  for  those  who  do  not.  His  law% 
identified  with  the  unchangeable  nature  and  course  of  the  creation,  sweep 
in  one  unbroken  order  throughout  inmiensity  and  eternity,  awarding 
perfect  justice,  and  perfect  mercy  to  all  alike,  making  the  experience  of  aH 
souls  a  hell  or  a  heaven  to  them  accordingly  as  they  strive  against  or  ha^ 
monize  with  the  divine  system  of.  existence  in  which  they  have  their  being. 
The  mere  acceptance  of  a  technical  dogma,  the  mere  performance  of  a 
ritual  action,  cannot  adjust  a  discordant  character  with  the  conditions  of 
blessedness  so  as  to  reinstate  an  exile  of  heaven.  To  imagine  thai  God 
wHl,  in  consideration  of  some  technical  device,  place  in  heaven  a  man 
whose  character  fits  him  for  hell,  or,  in  default  of  that  oonventionaUty, 
place  in  hell  a  man  whose  character  fits  him  for  heavoi,  is  to  represent  hhn 
as  acting  on  an  eccentric  whim.  And  surely  every  one  who  has  a  worthy 
idea  of  God  must  find  it  much  easier  to  believe  that  men  have  mixed  myth* 
ological  dreams  with  their  religion,  than  to  believe  that  the  infinite  Qod  b 
capable  of  despotic  freaks  or  melo-dramatio  caprices.  The  poor,  odkNis 
figment  that  baptism  with  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  sole  entrance  to 
heaven,  is  rebuked  by  the  sweet  and  awful  imperturbableness  with  which  the 
laws  of  being  act,  distributing  the  ingredients  of  heU  or  heaven  to  eveiy 
one  accordingly  as  his  vices  disobey  or  his  virtues  obey  the  will  of  God. 
In  a  universe  of  law— where  God  with  all  his  attributes  is  omnipresent- 
trick  can  ever  be  the  pathway  into  paradise.  The  true  method  of 
tion  is  by  the  production  of  a  good  character  through  divine  graee  and 
the  discipline  of  life.  Thus,  the  real  law  of  salvation  throu^  Christ  oon- 
sists  not  in  the  technical  belief  that  he  shed  his  blood  for  oar  ledsmp- 
tion,  but  in  the  personal  derival  from  him  of  that  q>irit  which  wffl 
make  us  willing  to  shed  our  own  blood  for  the  good  of  others. 

There  was,  not  long  ago,  called  to  her  eternal  home,  a  young 
who,  by  the   sweet  gentleness,  the  heroic  generosity  and  the 
fidelity  of  her  whole  life,  deserves  an  exalted  place  on  the  roill  of  temMm 
chivalry  and  saintliness.    Not  a  brighter  .name,  or  one  aasociated  with  • 
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more  fearless  and  accomplislted  spirit,  is  recorded  on-  the.  list,  of  those 
Christian  women  whp  volunteered  to  serve  as  numes  in  the  great  American 
war  of  nationality.  No  soldier  was  braver,  few  were  more  under  fire,  than 
fite ;  still  plying  her  holy  work  with  unfaltering  love  and  fortitude,  both 
In  the  horrid  miasma  of  camps  and  before  the  charge  of  eavalry  and.  the 
blaze  of  cannon.  Many  a  time,  the  lii^elong  night,  under  the  solemn  stars^ 
equipped  with  assuaging  stores,  she  threaded  her  way  alone  through  the 
debris  of  carmvge,  seeking  out  the  wounded  among  the  dead,  lifting  her 
Toice  in  song  as  a  signal  for  any  lingering  survivor  who  might  be  near. 
Many  a  time  she  broke  on  the  vision  of  mutilated  and  dying  men,  with  the 
light  of  love  in  her  eyes,  a  hymn  of  cheer  on  her  lips,  and  unwearied  min- 
istrations in  her  hands,  transfigured  with  courage  and  devotion,  gleaming 
on  their  sight  through  the  sulphurous  flame  of  battle  or  the  darkening 
mists  of  disease  like  an  angel  from  heaven.  Receiving  the  seeds  of  fatal 
illness  from  her  exposures,  she  returned  home  to  delight  with  her  noble 
qualities  all  who  knew  her,  to,  make  a  husband  happy,  and  then  to  die  a 
contented  martyr.  Meekly  folding  her  hands,  and  saying:  "Thanks, 
Father,  for  what  thou  hast  enabled  me  to  do,  and  stUl  more  for  the  new 
homo  to  which  thou  art  calling  me  now"— -she  was  gone.  The  cruel  creed 
of  superstition  says:  "Since  she  was  a  Universalist,  having  no  part,  by 
fiuth,  in  the  mystic  sacrifice  of  Christ,  she  is  doomed  to  hell."  But  every 
attribute  of  God,  every  promise  written  by  his  own  finger  in  the  sacred 
instincts  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  the  cardinal  teaching^of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, assure  us  that  as  the  victorious  purity  and  dcvotedness  of  her  soul 
bore  her  away  from  the  tabernacle  of  flesh,  the  welcoming  Savior  said: 
"  Come,  thou  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world."  And  heaven  swung  wide  Its  gate  for  her; 
and  excited  fancy  conceives  that,  as  she  passed  in,  there  was  a  gratulatoiy 
flutter  of  wings  and  waving  of  palms  through  the  angelic  ranks. 

In  distinction  from  that  hypothetical  gate  of  blood,  set  up  by  a  crude 
theology  in  one  narrow  place  alone,  what,  then,  are  the  real  gates  of  heaven, 
-which  stand  open  throughout  the  realms  of  responsible  being?  All  the 
causes  which  bring  the  will  of  man  into  consent  with  the  will  of  God. 
Truth  is  the  harmony  of  mind  with  the  divine  order;  beauty,  the  harmony 
of  taste  with  the  divine  symmetries;  good,  the  harmony  of  volition  with 
the  divine  ends.  Everything  that  secures  these  for  us  is  an  avenue  into 
the  peaceful  city  of  bliss.  To  be  in  heaven  is  to  be  a  transparent  medium 
through  which  the  qualities  of  objects,  the  reflections  of  phenomena,  the 
vibrations  of  aboriginal  power,  pass  in  blessed  freedom,  without  deflection 
or  jar,  and  on  which  the  mysterious  attraction  of  the  Inflnite  exerts  its 
supreme  spell.  To  be  there  in  a  superlative  degree  is  to  have  a  mind  which 
is  an  infinitesimal  mirror  of  the  All,  and  a  heart  responsive  to  that  mind, 
every  perception  of  truth  in  the  realm  of  the  intellect  generating  a  corres- 
pondent emotion  of  good  in  the  realm  of  affection.  Not  any  forensic  act 
of  faith  in  atoning  blood,  but  ingrained  piety-^a  modest  renunciation 
before  the  reality  of  things  is  the  grand  gateway  of  souls  to  the  blessedness 
and  repose  of  Gk)d.  Anselm,  the  great  sainted  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, said:  ."I  would  rather  be  in  hell  Without  a  fault  than  in  heaven 
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with  one."  Can  any  defective  technicality  damn  snch  a  man?  No;  sadi 
a  spirit  carries  and  radiates  heaven — is  itself  heaven.  That  spirit  is  God 
himself  in  his  creature,  and  can  no  more  be  imprisoned  in  hell  than  God 
can  be.  On  the  other  hand,  any  professing  Orthodozist  who,  according 
to  a  horrible  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists  in  former  days,  should  hope  in 
heaven  to  obtain.  &  sharper  relish  for  his  own  joy  by  looking  down  on  the 
tortures  of  the  damned,  and  contrasting  his  blissful  safety  with  the  hope- 
less agony  of  their  perdition,  would  find  himself  in  helL  The  infernal 
scenery,  eycik  there,  would  burst  on  his  gaze,  its  atmosphere  of  pain  reek 
around  him,  and  the  detestable  turmoil  of  its  experience  rage  in  his  breasL 
The  selfishness  of  his  character,  in  steep  contradiction  to  the  public  disin- 
terestedness belonging  to  the  divine  will,  must  invert  every  proper  ezperi> 
ence  of  heaven.  Gould  any  conventional  arrangement,  or  accident  of 
locality,  save  such  a  man,  while  Lis  character  remained  unchanged?  No; 
such  a  spirit  carries  and  radiates  hell, — is  itself  hell. 

A  Hohammcdan  author  says  of  the  seventy-three  sects  into  which  his 
coreligionists  are  divided,  that  seventy-two  are  wrong  ways,  terminating  in 
eternal  damnation ;  the  remaining  one  alone,  in  which  are  the  party  of  sal- 
vation, leads  through  the  true  faith  into  the  City  of  Allah.  The  same  un- 
wise bigotry,  the  same  unripeness  of  judgment,  has  been  generally  shown 
by  Christians.  It  is  time  they  were  ashamed  of  it,  and  allowed  their  souls 
to  mature  and  expand  into  a  more  liberal  creed  in  fuller  keeping  with  the 
hospitable  amplitude  of  the  righteousness  and  goodness  of  God.  Eveiy- 
thing  that  tends  to  bring  the  will  of  man  into  loving  submission  to  the  in- 
finite Father,  to  mould  the  structure  of  character  into  correspondence 
with  those  established  conditions  of  rightful  being  represented  by  the 
moral  and  religious  virtues,  is  an  open  highway  of  salvation.  And  all  the 
great  cardinal  ordinations  of  life  do  legitimately  tend  to  this  result.  There- 
fore all  these  are  gates  of  heaven.  Borne  pass  in  through  one  of  them, 
others  through  another;  and  by  means  of  them  all,  it  is  decreed  in  the  sov- 
ereign councils  of  the  Divinity,  as  we  believe,  that,  sooner  or  later,  eveiy 
intelligence  shall  reach  the  goal. 

First  is  the  gate  of  innocence.  Little  cliildren,  spotless  youths  and 
maidens  who  have  known  no  malice  or  guile,  the  saintly  few  among  mir 
ture  men  and  women  who  by  the  untcmptcd  elevation  and  serenity  of  their 
temper  have  kept  their  integrity  unmarrcd  and  their  robes  unsullied,  enter 
by  this  nearest  and  easiest  gate.  Borne  aloft  by  their  own  native  gravita- 
tion,  we  see  the  white  procession  of  the  innocent  ones  winding  far  up  the 
cerulean  height  and  defiling  rn  long  melodious  line  into  heaven. 

The  second  gate  is:pro^>erity.  Through  this  enter  those  to  whom  good 
fortune  has  served  as  the  guiding  smile  of  God,  not  pampering  them  with 
arrogance,  nor  hardening  them  with  careless  egotism,  but  shaping  them 
to  thankful  meekness  and  generosity.  Exempt  from  lacerating  trials, 
every  want  benignly  supplied,  girt  with  friends,  they  have  grown  up  in 
goodness  and  gratitude,  obeying  the  will  of  God  by  the  natural  discharge 
of  their  duties,  diffusing  benedictions  and  benefits  around  them.  To  such 
beautiful  spirits,  saved  f i-om  wrong  and  woe  by  the  redemptive  shelti  r 
of  their  lot,  happiness  is  «  better  purgatory  than  wretchednen.    Hm 
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cxyBtal' stream  of  joy  percolating  throughout  the  soul  cleanses  it  more 
'perfectly  than  any  flames  of  pain  can.  And  so  the  virtuous  children  of  a 
favored  fortune,  who  have  improved  their  privileges  with  pious  fldelit/, 
move  on  into  heaven. 

Then  the  third  gate  is  victory.  This  is  more  arduous  of  approach ;  and 
jet  a  throng  of  heroic  souls,  the  very  chivalry  of  heaven,  press  through  it, 
•wounded  and  bleeding  from  the  strug^^e,  but  triumphant.  These  are  they 
"Who  have  endured  hardship  with  uncomplaining  fortitude  and  fought 
their  way  through  all  enemies,  seductions  and  tribulations.  These  are 
they  who,  armed  with  the  native  sacrament  of  righteousness,  inspired  with 
a  loyal  love,  would  never  stoop  their  crests  to  wrong  nor  make  a  league 
with  iniquity — the  conquering  champions  who  tread  down  every  vile 
temptation,  ever  hearing  their  Leader  say,  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
trouble  and  sorrow;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world.** 

Penitence  is  another  gate  of  heaven.  By  the  instructions  of  Providence, 
hj  the  natural  progress  of  experience,  the  evolution  of  wisdom,  a  sinner 
may  become  aware  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  disobedience,  ashamed  of  the 
odiousness  of  his  guilt ;  be  smitten  with  a  regenerating  love  of  truth,  beauty, 
goodness,  God;  and,  without  waiting  for  the  lash  of  an  external  judg- 
ment, to  drive  him  the  way  he  should  go,  by  voluntary  preference  may 
grieve  over  his  folly  and  sin,  and  turn  to  his  dnty  and  his  Savior.  Then  the 
blessed  gate  of  a  spontaneous  repentance  stands  open  before  him;  and 
through  this  hospitable  entrance  multitudes  find  admission  to  the  divine 
home. 

Death  often  gives  an  otherwise  unattainable  deliverance,  and  so  yields 
the  poor  victim  of  unhappy  outer  conditions  a  passage  to  heaven.  It  is  a 
thought  no  less  false  than  it  is  frightful,  which  represents  death  as  the  vin- 
dictivo  turnkey  of  the  creation,  at  whose  approach  probation  ends,  and  the 
shuddering  convict  is  thrust  into  hell,  the  hopeless  bolt  dropping  into  its 
ward  behind  him.  It  is  rather  the  divine  messenger  of  deliverance  for 
tho  sewho  are  borne  down  here  under  a  fate  too  hard  for  them.  Oh,  what 
myriads  of  afflicted  ones — orphan  children  crushed  by  brutal  treatment; 
poor  seamstresses  starving  in  garrets;  men  and  women  ground  and  grimed 
almost  out  of  the  semblance  of  humanity,  in  the  drudgery  and  darkness  of 
coal-mines;  hapless  suicides,  who  have  rashly  fled  from  this  step-dame 
world,  and  whose  alabasler  forms,  purpled  with  bruises,  are  laid  on  the 
dismal  beds  of  brass  in  the  morgue,  where  a  ghastly  light  strains  through 
the  grates,  and  tlie  crowd  of  gazers  sweeps  endlessly  on;  unsuccessful  men 
of  genius,  unappreciated,  neglected,  cruelly  wronged,  their  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness making  their  lives  a  long  martyrdom — ^to  these  what  a  blessed 
angel  is  death,  freeing  them,  setting  them  in  a  new  state,  starting  them  on 
a  fresh  career,  amidst  fairer  circumstances,  in  front  of  better  opportuni- 
ties! To  be  saved,  and  in  paradise,  what  is  it  but  to  be  a  pure  instrument 
to  echo  the  music  of  divine  things?  When  the  corruptible  parts  of  the  in- 
strument are  hopelessly  discordant,  or  the  circumstances  of  its  place  here 
are  jangled  with  evils  which  it  cannot  overcome,  then  the  disentanglement 
of  llie  q>iritual  harp,  and  the  translation  of  it  to  some  finer  sphere;  where 
its  free  chords  may  ring  their  proper  music  clearly  out,  are  a  blessed  re- 
demption, making  death  itself  a  triumphant  gate  of  heaven. 
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Betribution  is  the  remotest  and  most  difllcnlt  of  all  the  taeavenlj 
and  yet  it  it  one,  and  one  that  is  indispensable  for  many  a  neglectful,  hail- 
ing, and  obstinate  child  ^of  man.  It  is  an  eztzeme  eiror  to  think  pimiah- 
ment  a  gate  of  hell.  It  is  rather  a  result  of  bein>;  already  inside,  and  it 
legitimately  serves  as  an  outlet  tlience.  Whatever  may  foe  the  caae  with 
imi)erfect  human  rulers,  in  the  govenmient  of  God  no  punishment  is  ever 
inflicted  for  the  sake  of  vengeance,  a  gratoitoas  evil.  It  is  blasphemy  to 
deem  God  vindictive.  He  always  punisliea  for  the  sake  of  good,  to  aw^ccn 
attention,  produce  insight  and  sorrow,  and  cause  a  reattonement  of  cfaaiae- 
ter  and  conduct  with  the  laws  of  right,  seen  at  last  to  be  supremely 
authoritative  and  benignant,  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  truest  good 
of  each  and  with  the  sole  good  of  alL  On  every  gate  of  hell  may  be  writ- 
ten.  Wherectr  retrilnUian  is  actttai,  talvatun^  m  pcmsOde,  equivalent  to  the 
great  maxim  of  jurisprudence:  Ubi  jus  Hd  remedmiml  80,  even  the  dnk 
door  of  retribution,  when  men  will  advance  by  no  other  way,  leads  them 
to  thoughtfulness,  regret,  and  a  redemptive  readjustment  of  their  passioBS 
and  acts.  Thus  it  becomes  the  ultimate  gate  of  heaven.  And,  alasl  what 
a  dismal  crowd  of  sufferers,  refusing  all  shorter  and  happier  ways,  wait  to 
be  drawn  through  this  torturing  passage  of  remedial  mercy  I  May  the 
number  entering  by  the  other  gates  ever  increase,  and  those  entering  this 
dwindle!  And  yet,  may  it  forever  stand  open  for  the  unhappy  colpills 
who  must  be  lost  unless  saved  here! 

Besides  all  these  gates,  and  commanding  them  all,  thera  la  one  ev«y- 
where  accessible,  and  never  shut  on  any  soul  which  has  the  grace  to  try  it 
— ^the  omnipresent  gate  of  resignation.  Remove  the  conditions  of  resist- 
ance, or  friction,  by  a  total  surrender  of  self-will  and  an  absolute  aooepl- 
ance  of  the  Divine  Will,  and,  it  matters  not  where  you  are,  the  easenoe  of 
])erdition  is  destroyed  in  your  souL  The  utter  abandonment  of  pride,  a 
pious  submission  to  the  laws  of  things,  a  glad  and  grateful  aoq[niQBoenoe 
in  whatever  the  Supreme  Authority  decrees  this  is  the  unrestricted  way 
into  heaven  which  waits  before  the  steps  of  all  who  will  only  exhibit  the 
requisite  spirit,  and  enter.  Yes,  let  any  being  but  banish  from  himself 
every  vestige  of  personal  dictation  before  God  and  unezactingly  identiff 
his  desires  with  universal  good;  and,  even  though  he  stand  on  the  bottom 
of  hell,  heaven  will  be  directly  before  him  through  the  open  gate  of  resig- 
nation. For  the  organic  attitude  of  a  pure  and  loving  submission  tunes 
the  discordant  creature  to  that  eternal  breath  of  God  which  blows  every- 
where through  the  universe  of  soulsi  sickling  until  thqrooDQilro  withlt  to 
make  the  music  of  redemption^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 


BSSUMB^ROV    THB    QUBSTIOIC    OT    IMHOBTALITT    NOW    BTANDfS. 

Ik  the  leading  nationB  of  Christendom,  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  has  for  tome  time  past  obvioufily  been  weakening.  The  number 
of  those  who  assail  the  belief  increases,  and  their  utterances  become  more 
frank  and>  dogmatic.  A  multitude  of  instances,  clear  to  every  careful  ob- 
senrer,  prove  this.  Especially  at  the  present  moment  do  examples  of  pain- 
ful doubt,  profound  misgiving,  bold  and  exultant  denial,  mocking  flip- 
XMmcy  and  ridicule,  abound  on  all  sides,-^in  private  conversation,  in  public 
discussion,  and  in  every  form  of  literary  activity.  The  hearty  thorough- 
ness and  fervor  with  which  the  faith  of  the  Church  was  once  held  have 
gone  from  whole  classes.  Subtle  skepticism  or  blank  negation  is  a  com- 
mon characteristic.  Whether  this  tendency  towards  unbelief  be  sound  or 
fallacious,  temporary  or  permanent,  it  Ib  at  least  actual.  And  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  examine  the  causes  of  it,  and  test  their  logical  validity  while 
tracing  their  historic  spread.  Why,  then,  we  ask,  is  the  faith  in  a  future 
life  for  man  suiZering  such  a  marked  decay  in  the  present  generation  of 
Christendom  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  faith  pales  and  dwindles,  from  the  general  neglect 
of  that  strenuous  and  constant  cultivation  of  it  formerly  secured  by  the 
stem  doctrinal  drill  and  by  the  rigid  supervision  of  daily  thought  and 
habit  in  the  interests  of  religion.  Never  before  were  men  so  absorbed  as 
now  in  material  toil  and  care  during  the  saious  portion  of  their  existence; 
never  before  so  beset  as  now  during  the  leisure  portion  by  innumerable 
forms  of  amusement  and  dissipation.  The  habit  of  lonely  meditation  and 
prayer  grows  rarer.  The  exactions  of  the  struggle  of  ambition  grow 
fiercer,  the  burdens  of  necessity  press  more  heavily;  the  vices  and  temp- 
tations of  society  thicken:  and  they  withdraw  the  attention  of  men  from 
ideal  and  sacred  aims.  More  and  more  men  seem  to  live  for  labor  and 
pleasure,  for  tltnft  flp«^  Mn^\  less  and  less  for  truth  and  good,  for  God  and 
e^SStnitj,  Absorbed  in  the  materialistic  game,  or  fi-ittered  and  jaded  in 
frivolcms  diversions,  all  eternal  aims  go  by  default.  In  what  previous  age 
was  maddening  rivalry  so  universal,  giggling  laughter  so  pestilent  an 
epidemic,  triviality  at  such  a  premium  and  sublimity  at  such  a  discount? 
But  the  things  to  which  men  really  devote  themselves  dilate  to  fill  the 
whole  field  'of  their  vision.  They  soon  come  to  disbelieve  that  for  which 
they  take  no  thought  and  make  no  sacrifice  or  investment  The  average 
men  of  our  time, — as  well  those  of  the  educated  classes  as  those  of  the 
laboring  classes^— ^o  not  live  for  immortality.  Therefore  their  faith  in  it 
les.'    Our  fathers,. to  a  degree  not  common  now,  walked  in  mental 
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companionship  with  €k>d,  practiced  solitary  devotion,  shaped  their  daily 
feelings  and  deeds  with  reference  to  the  effect  on  their  future  life.    Thus 
that  hidden  life  became  real  to  them.    Now  the  interests  and  provocalions 
/  of  the  present  world,  concentrated  and  intensified  as  never  before — the 

strife  of  aspirants,  the  giddy  enterprises  of  speculation  and  commerce  and 
\  engineering,  the  chaos  of  caucuses  and  newspapers  and  telegrapha — ^mo- 

\  nopolize  our  faculties  and  exhaust  our  energies,  leaving  us  but  faint  incli- 

nation to  attend  to  tho  solemn  themes  of  the  soul  and  the  mystic  lures  of 
infinity.  To  those  crazed  with  greed,  battling  with  rivals  or  sunk  in  de- 
bauchery, God  naturally  becomes  a  verbal  phantom  and  immortality  a 
\  foolish  dream.  There  is  nothing  in  mechanism  and  mammon-worship, 
>  nothing  in  selfish  sloth  and  laughter,  nothing  in  cruel  oppression  and 
,  drudgery,  to  inspire  belief  in  the  deathless  spirituality  of  man.  Among  a 
people  prevailingly  given  over  to  these  earthlinesses,  faith  in  the  trans- 
cendent verities  of  religion  perforce  dies  out.  In  the  long  run  the  sa- 
preifie  devotion  of  the  soul  irresistibly  moulds  its  faith.  Christendom  does 
not  live  in  conscious  sacrifices  and  aspirations  for  God  and  eternal  life,  but 
it  lives  chiefly  for  selfish  power  and  knowledge,  money,  praise  and  lux- 
ury. Therefore  in  Christendom  faith  in  immortality  is  decaying.  But  we 
believe  this  decay  to  be  temporary,  the  necessary  transition  to  a  richer  and 
more  harmonic  insight.  The  passing  eclipse  of  faith  in  a  future  life  is 
destined  by  ^concentrating  attention  on  the  present  to  develop  its  re- 
*  sources,  realize  its  divine  posbibilities  of  this  world,  unveil  all  the  ele- 

^C|^Ji,uL4L      ments  of  hell  and  heaven  really  existing  here,  and  fully  attune  mankind 
^.    ^^^0«tQrthe  condtlions  of  virtue  and  blessedness  now.    When  this  shall  have 
vc/  ^'^^^^'w^ilen  done  the  tangential^and  fractional  character  of  our  experience  will  be 
^H<rt^  ||  f^f)  so  obvious,  the  inadequacy  of  the  earthly  state  for  the  wants  of  our  trans- 
(3l/^Aj0^if<     cenctentand  prop^Bttc-fBCulttes^will'be  so-«TgCBi,-aiKhflie  supplementing 
j^  a£p(atlTiU!;  of  the  entire  unseen  but  clearly  divined  future  to  the  craving 

fL^  parts  in  the  present  will  be  so  manifest,  that  a  complete  revelation  of  im- 
^t^^'^ff^  mortality  will  break  upon  the  prepared  mind  of  the  race.  Then  histoiy 
/jii^jtAjL^       "^^^^  ^^G  &  ^^^  departure  In  breathing  communion  with  the  whole  crea- 

CS^H^'^'^^     But  infidelity  to  duty  and  privilege  does  not  destroy  the  truth  of  duty 

and  privilege.  It  only  blinds  the  faithless  eyes  so  that  they  cannot  see  the 
truth.  If  the  immortality  of  the  soul  be  a  truth,  the  materialistic  aheorp 
tion  of  our  life  would  blind  us  to  it  and  make  us  deny  it.  Exclusive  at- 
tention to  the  present  would  hide  the  future  from  us,  although  its  dazzling 
prizes,  scattered  on  the  dark  back-ground  of  eternity,  were  burning  there 
in  everlasting  invitation  and  hospitality.  Thus,  while  the  eager  wcwld- 
liness  of  our  age  practically  vacates  the  faith  in  a  future  life,  it  does  not 
logically  disprove  it;  but  leaves  it  for  the  ultimate  test  of  the  genuine 
evidence. 

The  second  reason  for  the  apparent  rapid  crumbling  away  of  the  belief 
in  immortality  in  Christendom  is  the  recent  wide  diffusion  of  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  comparative  history  of  the  opinions  of  all  nations  on  the 
subject  of  a  future  life,  revealing  the  mythological  character  common  to 
them,  and  tracking  them  back  to  their  orig^  in  primitive  superstitfcuis 
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no  longer  in  their  literal  purport  credible  to  any  educated  intelligence. 
In  many  works  by  theological  writers,  and  by  scieotiflc  writers,  of  free 
habits  of  thought,  like  Strauss  and  Spencer,  collections  haye  been  made 
of  the  fancies  and  tiieories  of  mankind  respecting  the  survival  of  the 
spirit  and  ihe  conditions  of  its  experience  after  the  death  of  the  body. 
These  beliefs,  it  has  been  agreed,  even  among  the  most  enlightened 
peoples,  rest  at  last  on  the  same  basis  with  the  crudest  notions  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  prehistoric  period,  namely,  the  spontaneous  workings  of 
raw  instinct  and  imagination.  Tracing  the  views  of  Christians  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  life  to  come  in  heaven  or  hell,  back  to  the  rude 
conceptions  of  the  naked  savages  who  fashioned  their  idea  of  the  ghost 
from  the  shadow  or  the  reflection  of  the  man,  which  was  a  picture  or 
representative  of  him,  yet  without  matter,  and  from  the  phenomena 
of  dreams,  in  which  they  supposed  the  spirit  of  the  man  left  him  and  went 
through  the  adventures  of  the  dream  and  returned  ere  he  awoke — ^it  has 
been  asserted  that  every  form  of  later  faith,  however  refined  and 
improved  in  details,  yet  really  resting  on  such  puerile  fancies,  such 
incompetent  and  absurd  beginnings,  is  thereby  discredited  and  must  be 
rejected. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  when  we  find  among  Christian  believer's,  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  an  incongruous  medley  of  physical 
imagery  and  gross  imaginative  pictures,  conceptions  of  Just  the  same 
character  as  the  grotesque  dreamings  of  the  earliest  savages  and  the  elabo- 
rate mythology  of  subsequent  priesthoods,  we  are  required  to  treat  the 
whole  suppositious  mass  as  mere  poetry  or  superstition,  and  to  dismiss  it 
from  our  faith.  But  we  are  by  no  means  Justified  in  doing  so  with  the 
essential  fact  itself  of  a  future  life.  The  essential  fact,  the  assertion  of 
immortality,  may  be  true,  even  if  the  mythological  dress  be  all  fictitious. 
It  does  not  follow  that  man  has  no  surviving  soul  because  the  local  heaven 
or  hell,  described  by  savage  or  priest  as  its  residence,  is  unreal.  It  surely  is 
no  correct  inference  that  the  soul  perishes  with  the  body,  because  the  bar- 
barian mind  generalized  its  idea  of  the  soul  from  the  phenomena  of  shad- 
ows, reflections,  echoes  and  dreams.  The  critical  scliolar,  who  Judges  the 
case  fairly,  will  correct  the  fallacies  of  the  confused  reasoning  instinct, 
and  relegate  the  mythology  to  its  proper  province,  but  reserve  his  Judg- 
ment on  the  question  itself  of  spiritual  survival  to  be  settled  on  the  only 
appropriate  evidence.  Although  the  habit  thus  formed  by  the  critical 
scholar,  and  by  tliose  who  follow  his  authority,  of  sweeping  away  as 
wholly  untenable  so  many  varieties  of  speculation,  and  so  many  groups  of 
images  connected  with  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  has  unquestionably  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  foster  complete  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  itself,  yet 
it  is  equally  unquestionable  that  this  process  of  negation  is  illogical.  Many 
a  true  doc'rine  has  been  cradKid  in  superstitions  and  absurdities.  A  faith 
supported  by  many  classes  of  independent  arguments  is  not  overthrown 
by  the  disproof  of  one  of  those  classes.  It  is  as  wrongful  a  procedure  to 
deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul  because  barbaric  instinct  grounded  it  on 
erroneous  notions  and  enveloped  it  with  falsehoods,  as  it  would  be  to  reject 
the  established  laws  of  gravitation  and  light  and  sound,  for  the  reason  that 
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the  various  provisional  theories,  preceding,  the  eorrect  ones^  were  lidicn- 
lous  mistakea  The  problem  to  be  solved  is,  Does  the  man  who  is  now  a 
sou]  in  a  body  remain  a  soul  when  the  body  dis^lves?  The  Inadeqoaqy 
or  folly  of  a  hundred  provisional  answers  does  not  affect  the  final  answer. 
Instead  of  den3ring  immortality  because  the  cliildish  mind  of  the  early 
world  feigned  impossible  things  about  it»  we  should  the  change  the  ques- 
tion by  appeal  to  a  more  competent  court,  and  inquire  what  Pythagoras^  Au- 
gustine, Dante,  Leibnitz,  Ficbte,  ScheUing,  Swedenbozg,  Goethe,  thought 
about  it.  It  is  a  question  for  the  consciences  of  the  most  gifted  and  impartial 
minds,  the  very  Areopagus  of  Humanity,  to  decide.  Furthermc»e,  on  a 
deeper  inquiry,  it  seems  clear  that  the  real  belief  in  immortality  did  not 
originate  from  the  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams  and 
shadows  and  echoes,  but  arose  rather  from  the  inexpugnable  self-assertioa 
of  consciousness,  its  inability  to  feel  itself  non-existent  This  persisten- 
cy of  consciousness,  following  it  in  all  its  imaginative  flights  of  thought 
beyond  the  death  of  the  body,  was  the  cause  of  the  mythological.crea- 
tiveness  of  the  barbaric  mind.  And  thus  the  elaboration  of  the  imagery  of 
ghosts  and  a  ghostly  realm  was  not  the  precursor,  but  the  result  of  a  belief 
in  another  life.  The  belief  sprang  directly  out  of  the  feeling  of  a  con- 
tinuous being  unconquerably  connected  with  human  self-consciousness, 
and  is  independent  of  the  imagery  in  which  it  has  been  dotiied,  may  clothe 
itself  in  endless  forms  of  imagery,  and  survive  their  removal  on  the  dia- 
covezy  of  their  incompetence. 

Besides,  the  savage  himself  was,  after  all,  not  so  far  out  of  the  way. 
His  mythology  was  not  a  mere  fiction  concreted  into  fact  by  superstition. 
He  was  on  that  track  of  analogy  which,  when  cleared,  will  be,  perh^N^ 
the  luminous  highway  to  universal  truth.  The  savage  was  obscurely  con- 
scious that  the  objects  which  appeared  around  him  as  solid  material  real- 
ities had  their  immaterial  correspondences  within  his  spirit.  The  tree« 
the  stone,  the  flower,  the  star,  the  beast,  the  man,  had  within  him  corres- 
pondent mental  images  or  ideas  just  as  real  as  they,  but  without  sensible 
qualities,  and  incapable  of  hurt  With  creative  wonder  he  recognized  ft 
S3rmbol  or  analogy  of  this  inner  world  in  the  shadow  and  the  reflection. 
The  shadow  or  the  reflection  is  a  representation  of  its  original,  but  with- 
out material  substance.  8ee,  it  lies  there,  wavering,  on  the  rock,  or  in  the 
water.  No  arrow  can  pierce  it,  no  club  bruise  it,  no  pestle  pulverize  it,  no 
chemistry  disintegrate  it  It  is  an  emblem  of  the  immaterial  and  inde- 
structible spirit,  revealed  in  the  outer  world  of  matter,  where  everything 
changes  and  passes  away  except  the  noumena  under  the  phenomena.  Ko 
wonder  it  stirred  the  brooding  fancy  of  the  ignorant,  but  prophetic  primi- 
tive man,  and  made  it  teem  with  poe^y  and  personification. 

Freely,  then,  let  us  brush  aside  the  mythological  extravagance  and  ina- 
tional  errors  in  the  entire  cosmopolitan  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  but 
beware  of  rejecting  the  fact  itself  of  immortality  until  we  have  better 
grounds  than  have  yet  been  afforded  by  the  accumulating  inmght  of  hfier- 
ary  history.  As  the  world  moves  on»  and  the  human  mind  develops  with 
it,  the  crude  must  give  [way  to  the  mature,  and  the  false  be  rqtlaoed,  not 
with  vacancy,  but  with  the  true.    Th^  problem  of  the  nature  and  desliqy 
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of  tlie  Bonl  yfiil  not  b^  BolTed  by  tearing}  as^y  the  flctitions  di^pery  thrown 
sround  it,  but  by  piercing' to  the  roofs  of  the  reality  within  the  drapery. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  third  reason  for  the  inoreaslng  doubt  and  de- 
fereasittg  faith  in  regard  to  a  future  life:  that  reason  is  that  the^brm  of  the 
belief  in  h  prevalent  in  Christendom  has  become  incredible,  and  the  re* 
jection  of  the  form  has  loosened  the  hold  on  the  substance.  The  philo* 
sophic  mind,  whkh  has  attained  to  the  idea  of  the  infinite  God,— without 
body,  or  parts,  or  passions,  omnipresent  in  his  total  peifection,*-can  reason 
to  the  belief  in  a  kindred  immortality  for  its  own  finite  being  But  since 
our  experience  is  here  limited  to  the  life  now  known,  we  are  utterly  with- 
out data  or  ability  to  image  forth  such  a  conception  of  immortality  in  any 
form  of  picture  or  mental  sceneiy.  There  seem  to  be  only  three  ways  in 
which  we  can  give  imaginative  representation  of  a  future  life.  The  first 
is  the  method  of  the  universal  barbarian  mind,  which  paints  the  life  to  come 
as  a  shadowy  reflex  or  copy  of  the  present  world  and  life,  an  unsubstantial, 
graspless,  yet  actaal  and  conscious  realm  of  ghosts,  carrying  on  a  pale  and 
noiseless  mimicry  of  their  former  adventures  in  the  body.  Holding  fast 
to  that  clew  of  analogy  which  is  the  nucleus  of  philosophy  in  this  view, 
but  rejecting  the  rest  as  fantastic  figment,  we  arrive  at  the  next  way  in 
which  those  who  are  unwilling  to  leave  their  thoughts  of  the  future  life  in 
empty  rational  abstraction,  portray  it  in  vivid  concrete.  This  they  do  by 
means  of  the  doctrine  of  a  general  bodily  resurrection  of  tlie  dead. 

It  is  a  striking  tact  that  four  of  the  great  historic  and  literaiy  religions 
have  taught  the  doctrine  of  immortality  under  the  fonn  of  a  physicid  res- 
urrection, namely  :  Zoroastrianism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mohammed- 
anism. It  has  been  attributed,  also,  to  the  ancient  religion  of  Egypt,  but 
erroneously.  Its  belief  there  is  a  mere  inference  from  facts  which  do  not 
really  imply  it  The  Egyptians  plainly  believed  in  a  series  of  individual  re- 
incarnations, not  in  any  general  resurreetioU.  But  it  is  a  sufilciently  inter- 
esting and  impressive  fact  that  over  one-third  of  the  human  race  have 
embodied  their  expectation  of  a  future  eternal  life  in  this  concrete  and 
astonishing  form.  It  has  not  rested  on  a  basis  of  reason,  but  on  one  of 
asserted  revelation  and  authority.  It  originated  in  the  fact  that  the  only 
lif6  of  which  we  now  have  any  experience  is  a  life  in  the  body,  and, 
therefore,  this  is  the  life  which  we  instinctively  love  and  prefer;  also  in 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  mode  of  life  which  we  are  able  to  represent  to 
ourselves  in  any  satisfactory,  apprehensible  image.  It  then  bolstered  itself 
tip  by  arbitrary  theological  theorizings,  and  proclaimed  itself  with  sanc- 
tions of  a  pretended  supernatural  authority.  Slowly  the  minds  of  its 
disciples  were  drilled  to  a  familiarity  with  it,  and  to  a  habit  of  implicitly 
believing  it^  which  grew  strong  enough  to  make  them  hold  to  it  in  spite  of 
its  difficulty  as  a  sheer  and  violent  miracle  having  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  natural  order  of  things.  *  Authority  and  passive  habit  long  main- 
tained the  belief  in  unbroken  sway.  •  They  ^ID  so  support  it  in  the  Moham* 
fiiedaa  world,  where  there  ia  almost  no  science,  but  little  skeptical  thought^ 
imd  a  common  uniformity  of  abject  submission  to  the  word  of  the  Koran. 
But  tn  Christendom  it  fares  differently.  Here,  the  knowledge  of  modem 
seieoce  and  habits  of  free  inquiry*  are  almost  univekwily  diffused.     The 
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conflequence  is, — since  the  chief  Christian  belief  in  inim<»tality  has  been 
identified  with  the  notion  of  a  general  physical  resurrection  of  the  dead  at 
the  last  day,  and  since  aU  philosophical  and  scientific  thinking  refutes  that 
notion  by  setting  its  arbitrariness  and  monstrous  abnormality  in  high  and 
steep  relief  against  the  consensus  of  demonstrated  knowledge  and  moral 
probability, — that  the  popular  belief  of  Christendom  in  immortatity  itself 
is  depolarized  and  swiftly  dropping  into  decay  with  a  laige  class  of  per- 
sons. But  this  spread  of  doubt  and  denial,  while  a  natural  process,  is  yet 
an  illogical  and  unnecessary  one.  The  comi>etent  thinker  will  extricate  the 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  its  accidental  entanglement 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and,  rejecting  the  latter  as  incredi- 
ble, still  afUrm  the  former  on  its  own  independent  grounds.  To  prove  and 
illustrate  these  statements  we  must  here  give  a  little  additional  study,  fresh 
and  independent  study,  to  the  subject 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  \b  bound  up  with  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  Catholic  and  Orthodox  dogmatic  theology  of  Christendom, 
and  cannot  be  removed  without  logically  shaking  that  system  of  belief  into 
pieces.  And  yet  the  doctrine,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  chapter, 
is  unscriptural  and  of  a  purely  pagan  origin, — ^the  New  Testament  fore- 
telling a  resurrection  of  spirits  from  the  underworld,  not  of  bodies  from 
the  grave.  It  has  no  real  analogies  in  the  world,  but  is  a  figment  of  fancy, 
unsupported  by  reason  on  any  authentic  physical  or  moral  grounds.  It  is, 
furthermore,  a  doctrine  whose  realization  is  impossible,  because  it  is  a  self • 
destroying  absurdity. 

All  that  we  need  for  demonstrating  its  absolute  Incredibility,  is  simply  to 
ultimate  its  implications,  cany  it  out  in  thought  to  the  necessary  tesnliB 
which  its  ignorant  originators  never  foresaw.  The  doctrine  of  a  physical 
resurrection  presupposes  that  our  race  was  originally  intended  to  be  im- 
mortal on  earth,  and  that  death  was  a  penalty  for  sin.  Fill  out  the  theoiy. 
Adam  and  Eve,  made  male  and  female,  were  conmianded  to  multipy  and 
replenish  the  earth.  Their  descendants,  doubling  every  twenty-five  yeara^ 
would,  after  sixty  or  seventy  generations  had  accumulated,  have  covered 
the  whole  earth  so  thickly  that  they  would  be  packed  in  one  immoviable 
mass,  the  whole  planet  carpeted  with  their  forms  and  paved  with  thdr 
upturned  faces.  Not  an  inch  of  room  on  the  globe  for  any  harvest  to 
grow  or  any  creature  to  move;  the  world,  crowded  and  imbedded  at  eveiy 
point  with  one  continuous  multitude  of  immortal  human  beings,  would 
have  then  rolled  around  the  zodiac,  presenting  this  chronic  and  motimilets 
picture,  to  all  eternity  t 

If  it  be  maintained  that  had  it  not  been  for  sin  and  its  penalty,  the  mc- 
cessive  generations  would  neither  have  died  nor  have  remained  forever  on 
the  earth,  but  would  have  been  translated. bodily  to  some  other  world,  the 
ubsunlity  Just  exposed  is  escaped  only  to  introduce  another  one  equally 
glaring.  For  in  time,  the  entire  solid  contents  of  the  globe  would  thus  be 
removed,  and  the  disappearance  of  our  planet  unhinge  the  solar  system  and 
produce  a  general  cataclysm.  The  solid  contents  of  the  earth  have  been 
estimated  at  about  thirty-nine  trillions  of  cubic  feet  Seventy-five  doub- 
lings of  the  primal  pair  would  reach  to  over  seventy  trilliona  of  human 
beings,  each  containing  more  than  a  solid  cubic  foot. 
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It  18  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  in  any  view,  that  the  only  way  in  which 
the  human  race,  with  their  reproductive  confititution,  could  permanently 
inhabit  the  world  is  by  the  present  system  of  successive  births  and  deaths; 
a  system,  furthermore,  which  science  shows  to  have  been  in  working  ex- 
istence among  the  proceeding  races  of  creatures  for  innumerable  ages 
before  the  mythical  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  with  its  mythical  conse- 
quences. 

The  fabulous  scheme  of  an  intended  bodily  immortality  on  the  earth  is 
a  discordant  and  disagreeable  one  in  every  respect,  {esthetic,  rational,  and 
moral.  It  jars  incongruously  with  the  great  order  of  nature  and  provi- 
dence, which  everywhere  interpolates  a  night  between  two  days,  a  sleep 
between  two  wakings,  to  keep  the  edge  of  consciousness  fresh  and  the 
possibilities  of  pleasure  alive.  Imprisoned  in  this  carcass  of  flesh  with 
its  ignoble  necessities  for  endless  ages,  the  contemplation  of  the  fearful 
burden  of  monotony  would  be  insufferable  to  any  one  who  had  thought 
the  case  out  in  all  its  details  with  vivid  realization.  And  yet, — so  un- 
thinking are  most  persons  in  regard  to  the  conventional  beliefs  prevalent 
in  society, — Parsees,  Jews,  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  professedly  base 
their  entire  faith  in  immortality  on  this  dogma  with  the  resurrection  in- 
volved in  it. 

When  carried  out  in  its  particulars  by  the  imagination,  the  doctrine  is 
self 'evidently  untenable,  contradictory  to  the  essential  facts  of  human  na- 
ture under  the  given  conditions  of  the  material  creation.  It  had  its  theo- 
logic  birth  in  the  speculations  of  the  dualistic  religion  of  Persia,  whence  it 
was  first  borrowed  by  the  Jews,  then  secondarily  adopted  into  Christian- 
ity, and  thence  finally  impacted  into  the  mongrel  creed  of  Mohammed  and 
his  followers.  It  is  philosophically  Irreconcilable  with  a  pure  monotheism ; 
for,  if  God  be  infinite,  no  enemy  could  subvert  his  original  scheme  and 
force  Him  to  an  arbitrary  miracle  to  restore  it.  It  is  a  creaking  and  disso- 
nant artifice,  every  way  repugnant  to  all  whose  reason  and  sentiment  have 
yearned  to  love  the  smooth  and  continuous  evolution  of  the  order  of  the 
cosmos  and  the  connected  destinies  of  conscious  beings.  It  is  absolutely 
refuted  by  the  double  reducHo  ad  abturdum  shown  above  to  be  contained 
in  it 

Tet,  while  the  grounds  on  which  the  common  belief  in  a  destined  general 
resurrection  of  the  dead  rests  have  really  lost  their  validity  to  the  mind  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  millions  of  Islam  and  Christendom  retain  the 
article  unchanged  in  their  creeds,  and  to  question  it  is  a  heresy.  No  won- 
der skepticism  flourishes  and  genuine  faith  decays.  This  clinging  to  an 
outgrown  scheme  is  not  only  from  the  strong  drift  of  a  passive  mental  con- 
formity, as  the  train  of  cars  keeps  on  for  some  time  after  the  dynamic  lo- 
comotive has  been  taken  off.  Another  reason  is  that  the  tenet  is  so  cen- 
trally imbedded  in  the  dogmatic  ecclesiasticism  that  it  cannot  be  extri- 
cated without  involving  all  the  associated  dogmas.  Therefore,  one  por- 
tion of  this  knowing  generation  repeat  the  formula  and  blink  tl^e  difiiculties, 
while  another  portion  go  over  to  open  disbelief  of  any  future  life.  The 
doctrine  of  the  literal  resurrection  of  the  body  from  the  grave  is  incredible 
to  the  educated  and  free  intelligence  of  the  age.    In  continuing  to  affirm  it 
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ecclesiastical  Christendom  brands  itself  with,  f  riT<»hty,  not  earnest  enongli 
to  carry  its  thought  ia  loyalty  to  truth  as  far  as  peesible,  or  with  hypoe-* 
risy,  consciously  dishonest  to  its  doubts. 

It  is  a  precious  boon  to  be  rid  oC  such  an  unnatural  and  ominous  belief 
as  that  in  the  final  disemboguing  of  the  dead  by  aea  and  land,  the  tum- 
bling of  the  rocks,  the  falling  of  the  stars,  and  the  everlasting  torture  of 
the  condemned  in  a  prison  of  fire.  Far  better  than  any  such  doctrine  is  & 
calm  confronting  of  the  mystery  of  the  future  in  its  ocmfessed  secresy  as  it 
is,  and  a  peaceful  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  in  conscious  ignoranca 
and  trust.  And  yet  the  believer  in  this  soheme  of  colossal  and  ghastly 
necromancy,  when  confronted  with  the  unanswerable  arguments  ag&instit^ 
is  sometimes  found  clinging  to  it  with  willful  tenacity,  and  bitterly  com- 
plaining pf  those  who  refute  it,  that  they  would  rob  him  of  hia  faith  and 
give  him  nothing  in  exchange.  Suppose  a  man  to  b^eve  that  ia  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  the  earth  will  be  exploded,  and  that  all  men,  except  him- 
self and  the  little  clique  of  his  friends,  will  be  strung  for.eternity  on  a  red 
hot  iron  wire  in  empty  space.  Suppose  that  this  horrid  notion  is  clearly 
proved  to  him  to  be  an  error.  Then,  because  he  is  not  taught  exactly  what 
toUl  happen  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred,  he,  the  unhappy  man,  assails  his 
enlightener  for  having  robbed  him  of  his  faith  and  given  him  nothing  ia 
exchange  I  Is  not  the  truth  of  ignorance  better  than  the  falsity  of  super- 
stition? Modest  faith  in  front  of  the  shrouded  unknown  can  well  stand 
comparison  with  the  arrogant  and  incompetent  exultation  of  fanaticiam. 
In  regard  to  that  belated  relic  of  the  belief  in  magic,  the  doctrine  of  the 
literal  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  their  fleshy  bodies,  Jet  us  gratefully  wipe 
it  all  out  and  draw  a  long  breath  of  relief.  Let  us  rejoice  to  know  that  the 
will  of  God  will  be  done  in  the  fulfilling  order  of  the  universe^  althon^ 
we  may  now  be  ignorant  of  precisely  what  that  will  is.  Believing  the  will 
of  God  to  be  good,  whether  revealed  or  concealed,  we  can  afford  to  wait  in 
peace,  trying  in  the  meantime  to  carry  our  individual  character  and  oar 
social  state  and  experience  here  steadily  toward  perfection.  Sttiely,  that 
is  the  best  way  to  prepare  ourselves  for  whatever  lies  beyond. 

And  yet  we  are  not  wholly  shut  up  to  mere  blind  faith.  There  is  always 
some  ground  of  moral  truth  in  every  widely-extended  dogmatic  belief. 
In  casting  off  the  dogma  we  should  carefully  extract  its  jnoral  purport 
and  try  to  give  it  a  more  authentic  setting.  It  will  not  be  hard  to  do  this 
with  reference  to  the  doctrine  now  under  consideration. 

Obscure  and  complicated  and  baffling  as  the  problem  of  our  future  dee* 
tiny  is,  we  can  already  trace  many  a  line  of  light,  many  a  prophetic  signal 
and  hint  suggestive  of  what  is  ordained  to  happen  to  the  individual  and 
the  race. 

Unquestionably,  the  genuine  moral  reason  why  the  belief  in  the  fleshty 
resurrection  has  been  so  general  and  tenacious  Is  the  two-fold  consideia- 
tion:  first,  that  we  desire  our  future  life  to  be  an  incarnate  life  because 
our  experience  makes  that  form  of  being  realizable  and  precioua  to  our 
imagination,  while  a  disembodied  ghostlineas  is,  perforce,  repulsively 
vacant  and  abstract;  and,  secondly  because  our  affection  and  our  imagina- 
tion and  our  conscience  profoundly  crave  the  complete  fulfillment  of  the 
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M  scbeme  of  the  historic  career  of  coUectiTe  humanity  in  this  world  in  some 

1^  sach  manner,  that  here,  on  this  dear  old  earth,  the  experience  of  our 
whole  race  may  be  brought  to  a  clear  epical  unity,  and  may  close  with 

i)^  an  illuminating  Justification  of  providence  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  who  shall 

iis  then  read  the  interpretation  of  their  entire  past,  and  see  together  eye  to  eye. 

(SK  Now  we  believe  that  the  essence  of  this  natural  desire  and  this  sublime 

ti,  hope  is  a  divine  prophecy  which  shall  be  fulfilled.    We  believe  that  in  the 

H  very  falsity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  carnal  resurrection  and  Judgment  there 

0  lurks  a  truth  yet  to  break  out  in  overwhelming  refulgence  and  perfectly 
^  satisfy  every  soul  of  man.  But  it  will  be  .brought  about  by  the  gradual 
a,  culmination  of  the  means  and  processes  which  God  is  now  visibly  carry- 
it  ing  forward,  and  not  by  any  sudden  convulsion  of  miracle. 

g0  The  faculties  of  human  consciousness  in  the  individual  and  the  race  are 
(8   •   in  process  of  development.    Also  the  transmissable  sum  of  knowledge,  on 

li  which  those  faculties  employ  themselves,  is  in  process  of  rapid  increase. 

(I  The  faculties  of  knowledge  possessed  by  an  accomplished  master  of 

^  literature  and  science  now,  contrasted  with  those  of  a  cannibal  savage  of 

^  the  pre-glacial  epoch,  reveal  an  advance  which  hardly  needs  to  be  repeated 

^  in  order  to  give  us  a  comprehension  of  the  whole  experience  of  our  kind 

p  on  earth,  quite  ample  to  explain  the  facts  of  the  case  and  solve  the  problem 

f  of  our  destiny.    The  grasp  of  our  intelligence  and  the  richness  of  our 

1  sensibility  increase  along  the  ages.  The  generalizations  of  our  philosophy 
I  grow  wider,  the  gropiDgs  of  our  sympathetic  faith  become  vaster,  the 
j  retrospection  and  the  prevision  of  our  science  keener  and  longer  and  more 
,  inclusive,  every  generation.  It  is  very  significant  that  the  further  away 
)  we  get  from  the  prehistoric  times  the  more  we  learn  about  them.  Archn- 
I  plogy  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  swiftly  enlarging  branches  of  knowl- 
.;  edge.  Let  the  processes  thus  indicated  go  on,  as  they  have  gone  on  and  are 

with  accelerated  pace  going  on,  and  the  date  is  not  beyond  prophecy  when  all 
;  earthly  and  human  secrets  will  be  solved,  and  their  mysteries  be  revealed* 
,  and  the  autobiographic  book  and  volume  of  the  world  be  opened,  and  the 
universal  tribunal  be  set  In  the  light  of  every  life,  and  the  irreversible.  Judg- 
,  ment  be  declared,  by  the  simple  revelation  of  the  truth  of  history  in  the 
web  of  its  relations.  For  as  every  atom  of  matter  is  conjoined  by  all  the 
laws  of  nature  with  all  other  atoms  of  matter,  and  the  history  of  all  their 
adventures  is  registered  by  their  own  indestructible  vibrations  in  the  ele- 
mental spaces  of  the  universe  where  they  run  their  career,  so  every  iden- 
tity of  spirit  is  conjoined  by  all  the  laws  of  spirit  with  aU  other  spirits, 
and  all  their  deeds  and  sufferings  are  ineflaceably  self -registered  in  their  re- 
actions upon  tlie  authors,  in  the  pictures  they  shed  upon  space,  and  the  in- 
fluences they  set  rolling  through  the  eternity  of  successive  souls  and  lives. 
All,  then,  that  is  needed  for  a  perfectly  vindicating  Judgment  is  the 
awakening  of  consciousness  to  the  full  view  of  the  facts.  And  the  ten. 
dcncles  are  powerfully  moving  in  that  direction.  What  was  the  illumina- 
tion of  Swedcnborg  but  the  taking  possession  by  his  consciousness  of  the 
unconscious  lower  nervous  system,  with  all  its  impacted  ancestral  ezpen- 
enoes  and  wondrous  relations  with  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds?  And 
tliis  may  be  repeated,  by  and  by,  and  be  perfected,  and  become  common. 

47 
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What  may  result  is  as  yet  almost  inconceivable.  Let  us  trace  a  little,  in 
this  regard,  the  connections  of  the  indiyidual  and  the  race,  and  follow  omt 
some  of  their  implications. 

Suppose  that  in  turn  every  child  bom  begets  or  bears  two  children. 
Then  in  the  thirtieth  generation  the  transmitted  qualities  of  spirit,  nerve 
and  blood,  of  the  single  original  pair  of  parents  will  be  represented  in 
upwards  of  one  thousand  millions  of  descendants.  It  is  clear  from  this 
law,  allowing  for  all  deviations  from  its  numerical  progression  on  account 
of  inter-marriages  and  of  failures  of  offspring,  how  powerfully  and  swiftly 
the  ever-multiplying  streams  of  consanguinity  are  spreading  in  every  direc- 
tion, affiliating  and  fraternizing  the  whole  human  race  literally  into  ooe 
family,  the  innumerable  rills  of  separate  descent  intermingling  as  they 
flow  on,  and  Anally  diffusing  over  tiie  earth  in  that  oceanic  unity  of  hu- 
manity, which,  when  full,  will  beat  with  the  tidal  pulse  of  a  single  sym- 
pathy. It  is  believed  by  many  that  no  experience  of  any  living  creature  is 
ever  lost,  but  is  by  its  own  spontaneous  and  exact  reflex  vibrations  either  reg- 
istered in  the  conscious  memory  or  deposited  in  the  unconscious  organism  in 
Uateit  perfection  of  vestige  and  tendency.  Memory  is  a  faithful  treasurer 
of  all  the  stores  of  events.  Suppose  now  that  each  parent  bequeathes  in 
the  dynamic  germ  of  his  progeny  the  possibility  of  reviving  into  con- 
sciousness, when  the  prope.  conditions  &hall  be  furnished,  the  accumulated 
sum  of  all  that  has  happened  throughout  the  entire  line  of  his  ancestry. 
And  again,  imagine  that  all  the  1k>u1s  composing  the  human  raoe— 
each  of  which  is  a  substantial  and  indestructible  entity,  living  incarnated 
over  and  over,  and  not  a  mere  phenomenal  process  that  vanishes  into  noth- 
ing with  the  dissolution  of  the  body — ^are  so  limited  in  number  that  they 
may  be  embodied  on  the  earth  in  one  generation,  whose  members  sliall  be 
so  conjoined  in  knowledge  and  fellowship  that  the  life  of  the  whole  is 
concentrated  in  every  one,  and  the  life  of  every  one  mirrored  in  the  whole. 
Now,  finally,  let  it  be  conceived  that  this  latest  generation,  including  all 
who  have  ever  inhabited  the  world,  at  last  attain  a  development  which  en- 
ables them  to  grasp  in  distinct  consciousness  the  collective  sum  of  the 
organic  heritage  of  the  race,  each  one  reading  with  perfect  clearness  in 
every  particular  the  complete  history  of  humanity  from  the  b^fnning  to 
the  end,  understanding  all  its  causes,  courses  and  consequences*  and  be- 
holding with  unspeakable  delight  the  Justification  of  the  ways  of  God,  the 
whole  universe  opening  into  free  intercommunication,  as  if  time  and^Moe 
were  either  no  more  or  else  their  measures  were  of  boundless  subjective 
elasticity,  every  creature  found  in  peace  and  rapture  at  the  goal  of  his  des- 
tiny. That,  indeed,  would  be  a  realization  of  the  day  of  judgment  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  but  without  a  shock  or  a  jar  in  the  conrse  of 
things  which  science  reveals.  The  process  of  development  now  going  on, 
if  carried  far  enough,  will  naturally  result  in  this  or  in  somelhing 
equivalent  to  it ;  while  the  notion  of  the  vomiting  forth  of  Uie  accumulated 
dead  from  land  and  sea,  at  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  is  a  wUd  piece  of  ioi- 
agery,  borrowed  from  startling  political  phenomena,  and  applied  with  ab> 
surd  incongruity  to  the  chronic  providence  of  God.  The  former  view  oon* 
tains  all  the  moral  significance  of  the  latter,  but  without  its  violation  of 
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probability.  Nor  is  it  all  necessaiy  that  ibe  climax  shall  be  brought 
about  of  a  simultaneous  universal  Judgment,  or  of  the  appearance  of  our 
whole  race  on  the  earth  at  one  time.  The  giving  of  the  vision  to  souls 
subjectively,  one  after  another,  in  the  order  of  their  attainment  of  the  con- 
ditions, would  meet  every  requirement  of  the  case.  To  each  one  in  turn, 
wherever  he  was,  as  the  result  broke  on  him  in  the  ecstatic  glory  of  all  it 
means,  the  essence  of  the  so  long-cherished  faith  of  Cliristendom  would 
be  justified,  and  the  providential  theater  and  scenery  of  human  experience 
would  appear  under  its  illumination  as  a  dazzling  vision  of  poetic  justice 
pttfect  at  every  point 

Marvelous  and  almost  incredible  as  this  scheme  of  thouj^t  may  seem, 
it  is  not  more  mysterious  in  itaelf,  or  more  staggering  in  its  demand  on  our 
faith,  than  many  things  successively  were  which  are  now  established  be- 
yond a  doubt — such  as  the  telegraphic  conversation  of  men  through  the 
ocean  and  around  the  globe;  the  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
millions  of  ethereal  vibrations  in  a  second,  which  cause  the  report  of  the 
violet  ray  in  consciousness;  the  transcendent  disclosures  of  the  spectrum 
analysis;  the  conception  of  gravitation  as  a  force  which  holds  all  matter  in 
unbroken  union,  and  acts  throughout  the  stellar  universe  with  timeless 
simultaneity.  It  is  in  entire  keeping  with  everything  else  in  the  workings 
of  God,  as  demonstrated  by  science,  on  every  hand,  both  in  nature  and  his- 
tory. The  atomic  theory  and  the  nebular  hypothesis,  the  chemical  cruci- 
ble and  the  mathematical  calculus,  the  microscope  and  the  telescope 
discover  to  our  senses  and  our  reason,  wherever  wo  look,  facts  as  mys- 
terious to  the  understanding,  and  as  baffling  to  the  imagination  as  any  of 
the  foregoing  implications;  showing  us,  in  every  department  of  nature 
and  experience,  the  bewildering  miracles  of  the  infinitely  little  and  the  infi- 
nitely great  exactly  balanced  and  perpetually  passing  into  one  another. 

There  is  a  third  way,  in  addition  to  the  ghost-world  of  the  primitive 
faith  of  barbarians,  and  the  resurrection  climax  of  the  Christian  and 
Parsee  and  Hebrew  and  Moslem  creeds,  in  which  the  imagination  of  man, 
moved  by  his  instinct  and  reason,  has  concreted  the  idea  of  a  future  life; 
namely,  by  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  A  striking  feature  and  no  slight 
recommendation  of  the  foregoing  view  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  dogma 
of  the  resurrection  is  that  it  reconciles  these  two  chief  forms  of  the  belief 
in  immortal  life.  For  resurrection  and  transmigration  agree  in  the  central 
point  of  a  restoration  of  the  disembodied  soul  to  a  new  bodily  existence, 
only  the  former  represents  this  as  a  single  collective  miracle  wrought  by 
an  arbitrary  stroke  of  God  at  the  close  of  the  earthly  drama,  the  latter 
depicts  it  as  constantly  taking  place  in  the  regular  fulfillment  of  the  divine 
plan  in  the  creation.  This  difference  is  certainly,  to  a  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical thinker,  who  reasons  on  the  data  of  nature  and  experience  and  not 
on  the  dicta  of  theologians,  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Oriental  theory.  We 
have  no  experience  whatever  of  any  general  resurrection,  but  all  expe- 
rience is  full  of  the  constant  appearances  of  souls  in  freshly  created  bodies 
throughout  the  scale  of  sentient  being.  If  our  final  future  life  is  to  be  a 
bodily  one  there  surely  is  a  world  of  presumptive  evidence,  therefore,  in 
behalf  of  transmigration  as  opposed  to  resurrecticm.     Besides  the  various 
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distinctive  arguments  of  its  own»  eveiy  reason  for  the  remrrection  holds 
with  at  least  equal  force  for  transmigration.  The  argument  from  analoi^ 
is  especiaUy  strong.  It  is  natural  to  argue  from  the  universal  spectacle  of 
incarnated  life  that  this  is  the  eternal  scheme  everywhere;  the  variety  of 
souls  finding  in  the  variety  of  worlds  an  everlasting  series  of  adventures, 
in  appropriate  organisms;  there  being,  as  Paul  siiid,  one  kind  of  flesh  of 
birds,  another  kind  of  flesh  of  beasts,  another  of  men,  another  of  mign^lif, 
and  so  on.  Our  present  lack  of  recollection  of  past  lives  is  no  disproof 
of  their  actuality.  Every  night  we  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  past,  bat 
every  day  we  reawaken  to  a  memory  of  the  whole  series  of  dajrs  and 
nights.  Bo  in  one  life  we  may  forget  or  dream,  and  in  another  leooTer 
the  whole  thread  of  experience  from  the  beginning. 

In  every  event,  it  must  be  confessed  that  of  all  the  thoughtful  and  re- 
flned  forms  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life  none  has  had  so  extensive  and 
prolonged  a  prevalence  as  this.     It  has  the  vote  of  the  majority,  having 
for  ages  on  ages  been  held  by  half  of   the  human  race  with  an  in- 
tensity  of  conviction    almost  without   a   parallel.      Indeed   the   most 
striking  fact,  at  first  sights  about  the  doctrine  of  the  repeated  exist- 
ences of  the  soul  incarnated  in  different  organisms,  its  form  and  ex- 
perience   in    each    successive  .embodiment   being  determined  by   its 
merits  and  demerits  in  the  preceding  ones,  is  the  constant  reappearance 
of  the  faith  in  it  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  its  permanent  hold  on  cer-« 
tain  great  nations.     The  ancient  civilization  of  Egypt,  whose  contrasted 
spli^ndors  and  horrors  awaken  astonishment  more  and  more  with  each  step 
in  the  progressive  decipherment  of  its  mysterious  record^  seems  largely  to 
have  grown  out  of  this  faith.     The  swarming  millions  of  India  also, 
through  the  chief  periods  of  their  histoiy,  have  lain  under  its  spell,  suffered 
their  lives,  wrought  their  great  works  of  government,  architecture,  phi- 
losophy,  and  poetry,  and  in  its  belief  meditated,  aspired,  and  exhaled  their 
souls.  Huder  forms  of  it  are  reported  among  innumerable  barbaric  tribes.  It 
played  an  important  part  in  the  speculations  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  has  often  cropped  out  in  the  works  of  later  theo- 
logians.   Men  of  the  prof  oundest  metaphysical  genius,  like  Scotus  Eiigana 
and  Leibnitz,  have  afitoaed  it,  and  sought  to  give  it  a  logical  or  scientific 
basis.    And  even  amidst  the  predominance  of  skeptical  and  materialistic 
influences, in  Europe  and  America,  at  the  present  time,  we  constantly  meet 
individuals  with  independent  minds  who  earnestly  believe  the  alluring 
dogma.    For,  to  a  large  and  varied  class  of  minds,  the  doctrine  holds  a 
transcendent  attraction  as  well  as  a  manifold  plausibility. 

Another  striking  fact  connected  with  this  doctrine  is  that  it  seems  to  be 
a  native  and  ineradicable  growth  of  the  Oriental  world;  but  appears  in  the 
Western  world  only  in  scattered  instances,  and  rather  as  an  exotic  form  of 
thought.  In  the  growing  freedom  and  liberality  of  thought,  wliich  bo 
less  ^an  its  doubt  and  denial,  now  characterize  Christendom,  it  seems  ss 
if  the  full  time  had  come  for  a  greater  mental  and  SBSthetic  hospitality  on 
the  part  of  Christians  towards  Hindus.  The  advocates  of  the  resomc- 
tion  should  not  confine  their  attention  to  the  repellent  or  the  ludicrous  ss- 
pects  of  metempsychosis,  but  do  justice  to  its  claim  and  its  charm.    The 
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Ftatheifitic  tendency  which  possessed  and  OTerwhelmed  the  Brahmanic 
mind,  shaping  and  tinging  its  views,  opened  the  whole  range  of  sentient 
existences  to  an  indiscriminate  sympathy,  and  made  the  idea  of  transmi- 
gration natural,  and  more  pleasing  than  repugnant.  Furthermore,  the 
Brahmanic  thinkers  and  sages  were  a  distinct  class  of  men  whose  whole 
lives  were  absorbed  in  introspective  reveries  and  metaphysical  broodinga 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  arouse  to  the  keenest  con- 
sciousness all  the  latent  marvels  and  possibilities  of  human  experience, 
thus  furnishing  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  exactly  such  a  belief  as 
that  of  transmigration, — an  endless  series  of  ever-varying  adventures  for 
the  imperishable  souL  And  the  vast  swarms  of  the  common  people  in  the 
East  are  the  passive  followers  of  this  high  caste  of  thinkers,  abjectly  ao- 
cepthig  what  they  teach.  Accordingly,  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis  has  held  the  entire  mind,  sentiment  and  civilization  of 
the  East,*through  every  period  of  its  history,  as  with  an  irreversible  spell. 

The  persistent  practice  of  various  modes  of  profound  and  rhythmical 
breathing  by  which  the  Brahmins  perfect  their  respiration,  and  the  keen 
and  sustained  concentration  of  their  attention  on  their  inner  states,  tend 
at  the  same  time  to  heighten  the  richness  and  intensity  of  the  cerebral 
nerves,  to  unify  the  connections  of  the  lower  nerve-centres  with  them,  and 
to  fuse  the  unconscious  physiological  processes  with  the  conscious  psy- 
chological processes.  Then  the  persevering  disuse  and  suppression  of  the 
action  of  their  outer  senses  cause  the  objects  of  the  material  world  around 
them  to  seem  more  vague  and  dreamy  than  the  impressions  of  the  ideal 
world  within.  And  so  the  earth  with  all  its  affairs  seems  an  illusion, 
while  their  own  unsought  trains  of  thought,  feeling  and  imagery — the  rich 
mental  panorama  of  pictures  and  events, — are  taken  for  a  series  of  substan- 
tial revelations  of  the  universe  of  being.  An  irresistible  belief  in  pre&dst- 
ence,  immortality  and  transmigration,  results. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  Western  world,  the  characteristic  tendencies  are 
all  different.  Pantheistic  tlieoriesare  rarely  held,  and  the  dreams  and  emo- 
tions which  those  theories  are  fitted  to  feed  are  foreign  and  repulsive.  An 
impassible  barrier  is  imagined  separating  humanity  from  every  other 
form  of  being.  Speculative  reason,  imagination  and  affection,  are  chiefly 
employed  in  scientific  studies  and  social  pursuits,  or  personal  schemes,  ex* 
ternal  rather  than  Internal.  -  This  absorption  in  material  things  and  evanes- 
cent affairs  engenders  in  the  spirit  an  arid  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  denial,  in 
which  no  efflorescence  of  poetic  and  mystic  faiths  can  flourish.  Thus,  while 
the  outward  utilities  abound,  hard  negations  Ispread  abroad;  and  living, 
personal  apprehension  of  Ood,  of  an  all-pervasive  Providence,  and  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  in  any  f  orm«  dies  out  either  in  open  infidelity  or  in  a 
mere  verbal  acceptance  of  the  established  creed  ot  society.  Consequently, 
to  the  average  mind  of  the  modern  Western  world,  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration remains  a  mere  fancy,  although,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  it 
has  a  strange  poetic  charm,  a  deep  metaphysical  basis,  and  a  high  ethical 
and  religious  quality. 

The  first  ground  on  which  the  belief  rests  is  the  various  strong  resemb- 
lances^ both  physical  and  psychical,  connecting  human  beings  with  the  wliole 
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family  of  lower  creatnres.  They  have  all  the  senses  in  conmion  with  ns* 
together  with  the  rudiments  of  intelligence  and  wUL  They  all  aeem 
created  after  one  plan,  as  if  their  varieties  were  thegradnlationsof  a  single 
original  type.  We  recognize  kindred  forms  of  experience  and  modes  of 
expression  in  ourselves  and  in  them.  Kow  the  man  seems  a  travesty  of 
the  hog,  the  parrot,  the  ape,  the  hawk,  or  th6  shark;  now  they  seem 
travesties  of  him.  As  we  gaze  at  the  ruminating  ox,  couched  on  the 
summer  grass,  notice  the  slow  rythm  of  his  Jaw,  and  the  wondering 
dreaminess  of  his  eyes,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fancy  him  some  ancient 
Brahmin  transmigrated  to  this,  and  patiently  awaiting  his  release. 
Nor  is  it  incongruous  with  our  reason  or  moral  feeling  to  sappoee  that 
the  cruel  monsters  of  humanity  may  in  a  succeeding  birth  find  the  fit 
penalty  for  their  degradation  and  crime,  in  the  horrid  life  of  a  ciocodfle  or 
a  boa-constrictor. 

The  conception  of  a  series  of  connected  lives  also  furnishes  a 
plausible  explanation  for  many  mysteries  in  our  present  experience. 
Reference  is  made  to  all  that  class  of  phenomena  covered  by  tlie 
Platonic  doctrine  of  reminiscence.  Faces  previously  unseen,  and  localities 
^mvisitcd,  awaken  in  us  a  vivid  feeling  of  a  long  familiarity  with  them. 
Thoughts  and  emotions,  not  hitherto  entertained,  come  to  us  as  if  we  had 
welcomed  and  dismissed  them  a  thousand  times  in  periods  long  gone  by. 
Many  an  experience,  apparently  novel  and  untried,  makes  us  start  as  at  the 
shadowy  reminder  of  something  often  known  before.  The  supposition  of 
forgotten  lives  preceding  the  present,  portions  of  whose  consciousness 
reverberate  and  gleam  through  the  veils  of  thought  and  sense,  seems  to 
throw  satisfactory  light  on  this  strange  department  of  experience. 

Much  more  weighty  and  penetrative,  however,  than  the  foregoing  consid- 
erations is  the  philosophical  aigument  in  behalf  of  transmigration,  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Consciousness  being  in  its  veiy  essence  the 
feeUng  cfiUdf,  the  conscious  soul  can  never  feel  itself  annihilated,  even  in 
thought  it  only  loses  the  knowledge  of  its  being  when  it  lapses  into  nnooa- 
sciousness,  as  in  sleep  or  trance.  The  soul  may  indeed  Mtnifcof  its  own  anni- 
hilation but  cannot  realize  the  thought  in  feeling,  since  the  fainter  emotional 
reflex  upon  the  idea  of  its  destruction  is  instantly  contradicted  and  over- 
borne by  the  more  massive  and  vivid  sense  of  its  persistent  being  in 
immediate  consciousness.  This  incessant  self-assertion  of  conscionsness 
at  once  suggests  the  idea  of  its  being  independent  of  the  changing  and  van- 
ishing body  in  which  it  is  temporarily  shrined.  Then  the  conception 
naturally  follows  that  the  soul, — as  It  has  once  appeared  in  human  form. — 
so  it  may  reappear  indefinitely  in  any  of  the  higher  or  lower  forms  of 
being  which  compose  the  hierarchy  of  the  universe.  The  eternity  of  the 
soul,  past  and  future,  once  accepted  by  the  mind,  leads  directly  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  whole  scheme  of  metempsychosis — ^an  everlasting  suc- 
cession of  births  and  deaths,  disembodiments  and  reSmbodiments,  wiih 
their  laws  of  personality  and  fortunes  of  time  and  space  weaving  the 
boundless  web  of  destiny  and  playing  the  endless  drama  of  providence. 

But  the  strongest  support  of  the  theory  of  transmigration  is  the  happy 
moral  solution  it  seems  to  give  to  the  problem  of  the  dark  and  distress!]!^ 
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inequality  and  injustice  which  otherwise  appear  so  predominant  in  the 
experience  of  the  world.  To  the  superficial  observer  of  human  life  the 
whole  scene  of  straggle,  sin  and  sorrow,  nobleness  and  joy,  triumph  and 
defeat,  is  a  tangled  maze  of  inconsisteucies,  a  painful  combination  of  vio- 
lent discords.  Bui  if  we  believe  that  every  soul,  from  that  of  the  lowest 
insect  to  that  of  tlie  greatest  archangel,  forms  an  affiliated  member  of  the 
infinite  family  of  God,  and  is  eternal  in  its  conscious  essence,  perishable 
only  as  to  its  evanescent  disguises  of  unconscious  incarnation;  that  every 
act  of  every  creature  is  followed  by  its  legitimate  reactions;  that  these 
actions  and  reactions  constitute  a  law  of  retribution  absolutely  perfect; 
that  these  souls,  with  all  their  doings  and  sufferings  are  interconnected  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  whole,  all  whose  relationships  copcnctrate  and 
codperate  with  mutual  influences  whose  reports  are  infallible  and  with 
lines  of  sequence  that  never  break, — then  the  bewildering  maze  becomes  a 
vindicated  plan,  the  horrible  discord  a  divine  harmony.  What  an  ex- 
plication it  gives  of  those  mysteries  of  evil,  pain,  sorrow  and  retribution, 
which  often  wrap  the  innocent  and  the  wicked  in  one  sad  fate,  if  we  but 
see  that  no  individual  stands  alone,  but  trails  along  with  him  the  unfinished 
sequels  of  all  ancestral  experience,  and,  furthermore,  is  so  bound  up  with 
his  simultaneous  race  that  each  is  responsible  for  all  and  all  for  each,  and 
that  no  one  can  be  wholly  saved  or  safe  until  all  are  redeemed  and  per- 
fected! Then  every  suffering  we  endure  for  faults  not  our  own,  the  con- 
sequence of  the  deeds  of  others,  assumes  a  holy  light  and  a  sublime  dig- 
nity, associating  us  with  that  great  sacrament  of  atoning  pain  whereof  the 
crucified  Christ  is  not  the  exclusive  instance  but  tlie  representative  head. 
The  above  translation  of  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
into  a  form  scientifically  credible,  and  reconciled  with  the  immemorial 
tenet  of  transmigration,  may  seem  to  some  a  very  fanciful  speculation,  a 
mere  intellectual  toy.  Perhaps  it  is  so.  It  is  not  propounded  with  the 
slightest  dogmatic  animus.  It  is  advanced  solely  as  an  illustration  of  what 
may  possibly  be  true,  as  suggested  by  the  general  evidence  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  history  and  the  facts  of  experience.  The  thoughts  embodied  in  it 
are  so  wonderful,  the  method  of  it  is  so  rational,  the  region  of  contempla- 
tion into  which  it  lifts  the  mind  is  so  grand,  the  prospects  it  opens  are  of 
such  universal  neach  and  import,  that  the  study  of  it  brings  us  into  full 
sympathy  with  the  sublime  scope  of  the  idea  of  immortality  and  of  a 
cosmopolitan  vindication  of  providence  uncovered  to  every  eye.  It  takes 
us  out  of  the  littleness  of  petty  themes  and  selfish  affairs,  and  makes  it 
easier  for  us  to  believe  in  the  vastest  hopes  mankind  have  ever  known.  It 
causes  the  most  magnificent  conceptions  of  human  destiny  to  seem  simply 
proportional  to  the  native  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind  which  can  conceive  such  things.  After  traversing  the  grounds  here 
set  forth  we  feel  that  if  the  view  based  on  them  be  not  the  truth,  it  must 
be  because  God  has  in  reserve  for  us  a  sequel  greater  and  lovelier,  not 
meaner  than  our  brightest  dream  hitherto.  The  worthiest  theory  of  the  fate 
of  man  which  the  spirit  of  man  can  construct  must  either  be  a  revelatory 
divination  of  the  truth,  or  an  inadequate  attempt  to  gra«p  the  design  of 
the  Creator  in  its  true  glory.    It  is  impious  and  absurd  to  hold  that  man 
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can  think  out  a  scheme  superior  to  the  one  Qod  has  decreed.  And  it 
seems  equally  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  scheme  of  God  for  the 
future  stages  of  our  career  is  one  which  has  no  hints  in  our  present  experi- 
ence. Certainly  it  appears  more  likely  that  the  sequel  will  be  discovered 
by  the  logical  completion  of  the  inwrought  order  which  has  been  slowly 
unfolding  from  the  first.  And  what  do  history  and  prophecy  show  more 
plainly  than  the  tendency  to  a  convergence  of  all  humanity  in  every  man? 
Spreading  consanguinity  in  descent  and  growth  of  sympathetic  knowledge 
both  point  to  this.  Perfect  this  in  each  man,  and  illuminate  his  whole 
organism  and  its  relations  wilh  adequate  intelligence,  and  we  have  a  true 
resurrection,  not  indeed  of  decayed  bodies  from  the  grave,  but  of  his- 
toric states  of  consciousness  from  their  latent  embedment  in  the  nervous 
system,  and  their  undulatory  record  in  the  dynamic  medium  of  the  crea- 
tion. Our  senses  now  convert  certidn  sets  of  undulations  of  the  ethereal 
medium  int6  perceptions  of  light,  heat,  sound,  and  so  interpret  their  con- 
tents and  extract  their  tidings.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  a  coming  stage 
of  development  we  may  obtain  additional  senses;  our  spirits  may  com- 
mand the  means  of  translating  into  correspondent  states  of  consciousness 
all  the  other  modes  of  vibration  of  the  ethereal  medium,  and  grasp  the 
keys  of  unlimited  knowledge  decyphering  every  secret  wherever  they  go. 
The  whole  universe  may  be  a  palimpsest  preserving  the  inscriptions  of  all 
deeds,  and  every  soid  may  be  a  reagent  gifted  with  the  power  to  recover 
and  read  its  own. 

As  each  generation  is  the  inheritor  of  the  preceding  ones,  all  of  which 
from  the  first  prolong  their  existence  into  the  last  in  unbroken  continuity 
of  historic  conduct  and  responsibility.  Justice  may  at  the  ripened  period 
be  naturally  summed  up  without  any  miracle.  We  all  are  projections  of 
our  ancestors.  They  properly  in  us  suffer  and  enjoy  in  accordance  with 
what  has  flowed  from  their  lives.  The  whole  of  this,  lighted  up  with 
consciousness  at  last,  may  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  burden  of  the  spirit 
given  to  the  apostle  Paul,  but  misinterpreted  by  him  into  the  mechaiico- 
scenic  scheme  of  the  Judaized  Christian  Church.  For  when  the  mighty 
influx  struck  the  brain  of  the  persecuting  zealot,  revolutionizing  his  life, 
it  came  into  connection  with  all  the  inflamed  tlieories  and  convictions  so 
deeply  drilled  therein  by  his  Pharisaic  education.  These  convictions, — 
partly  of  a  mere  local  and  transient  character,  associated  with  legends  of 
Adam  and  Abraham  and  the  under-world  and  Christ  and  the  sky, — ^mixed 
with  the  true  and  universal  import  of  the  higher  inspiration  now  given 
him,  caused  his  misconstrual  of  its  message,  and  stamped  the  purely 
human  and  providential  meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  with 
the  rabbinical  dies  of  a  politico-mythological  dogma.  If  this  were  so,  it 
is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  preSxistent  discolorations  in  the 
mind  of  an  inspired  prophet  have  refracted  the  truth  of  his  burden  into 
distorted  error  and  bequeathed  the  task  of  a  future  rectiflcatioii  when 
more  light  shall  have  come. 

In  the  next  place,  we  come  to  the  fourth  reason  for  the  growing 
doubts  and  disbelief  of  our  day  In  immortality.  It  is  the  remaikshle 
diffusion  of  the  habits  of  thought  engendered  by  the  study  of  Qiaterisl> 
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Istic  science.  The  authority  of  physical  science  has  been  rapidly  en- 
croaching on  and  displacing  the  authority  of  the  church  theology  and 
sectarian  creeds.  Belief  In  Invariable  laws  has  undermined  belief  in 
miracle  and  supernatural  revelation.  Those  who  had  been  taught  that  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  only  adequate  proof  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  learning  to  deny  the  former,  have  naturally  proceeded  to  question 
the  latter.  For  In  such  matters  the  real  implications  of  logic  are  little  no- 
ticed. The  religious  skepticism  nourished  by  physical  science  is  in  all  re- 
spects really  as  irrational  and  baseless  as  it  is  actual.  For  example,  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  admitting  It  to  be  a  fact,  did  not  create  the  im- 
mortality it  was  considered  to  illustrate.  If  he  rose.  It  Wlis  because  men 
are  immortal,  and  men  are  not  immortal  because  he  rose.  If  he  did  not 
rise,  men  are  immortal  all  the  the  same,  provided  human  immortality  be  a 
truth;  if  it  be  not  a  truth,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  would  be  an  isolated 
abnormal  event  without  any  logical  validity  on  the  question.  The  truth 
or  falsity  of  human  immortality,  therefore,  is  a  question  of  the  creative 
plan  of  God  and  the  essential  nature  of  man,  to  be  decided  on  the  intrinsic 
evidences,  and  cannot  logically  be  affected  one  way  or  the  other  by  any  in- 
dividual historic  occurrence  limited  to  a  certain  time  and  place.  Yet  it  is  a 
practical  necessity  that  any  great  popular  faith,  if  it  rests  on  authority, 
will  be  shocked  and  weakened  by  everything  which  shocks  and  weakens 
that  authority,  no  matter  how  adventitious  it  is.  If  one  cannot  believe  in 
the  preternatural  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  surely  is  no  valid  reason  for 
denying  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  only  a  good  reason  for 
seeking  to  learn  if  there  be  not  adequate  grounds  for  this  faith  quite  in- 
dependent of  scripture  text  and  priestly  assertion. 

Precisely  the  same  teasoning  holds  in  relation  to  the  doubts  about  spirit- 
ual  realities  bred  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  studies  are  conversant  exclu- 
sively with  material  realities.  The  professors  of  physical  science,  thor- 
oughly familiarized  with  things  which  combine  and  dissolve,  often  come  to 
fancy  that  everything  is  phenomenal  and  evanescent,  that  there  is  no  im- 
material substance,  that  spirit  is  not  entity  but  process,  that  thought  and 
feeling  and  will  are  mere  transient  functions  of  transient  matter.  Thus  all 
faith  in  the  individuality  of  mind  is  pulverized  at  the  fountain  head.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  such  is  the  common  influence  of  a  constant 
contemplation  of  the  physical  aspects  alone  of  physical  things.  Mentality, 
consciousness,  is  regarded  as  the  prismatic  bow  in  the  cloud,  a  spectral 
show  that  appears  and  vanishes,  with  no  permanent  substance.  At  the 
present  time,  in  Christendom,  the  one  conquering  power  in  literature, 
the  one  fascinating  absorption  of  thought  in  society,  is  that  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  physical  science.  Its  prestige  is  overwhelming.  Its 
prevalent  methods  and  results  give  a  materialistic  turn  of  interpretation 
to  the  popular  mind  upon  all  subjects.  The  direct  consequence,  among 
that  class  of  minds  who  put  physical  science  above  theology,  is  the  spreading 
disavowal  of  all  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  fallacy  is  ob- 
vious, and  the  remedy  is  simple,  if  there  be  at  hand  but  enough  of  modest 
candor  and  patience  fairly  to  weigh  the  facts  of  the  case  in  the  scales  of  a 
sound  logic. 
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In  the  first  place,  by  the  very  Btnicture  of  our  being,  by  the  very  necessi- 
ty of  our  experience,  the  universe  is  divided  into  two  irreconcilable  claweii 
of  realities,  namely,  spiritual  subjects  and  material  objects.  Sensationa^ 
perceptions,  emotions,  thoughts,  volitions,  all  qualities  of  mind,  all  states 
of  consciousness,  are  absolutely  immaterial.  They  are  more  real  to  xu, 
that  is  to  say,  they  more  Inexpugnably  assert  and  maintain  themselves,  than 
material  things  do:  and  it  is  only  hopeless  vulgarity  and  incompetence  of 
thinking  which  can  ever  confuse  or  merge  them  with  material  things. 
Matter  is  that  which  proves  itself  to  jspirit  by  the  effects  it  produces  on 
spirit.  Spirit  is  that  which  is  its  own  evidence.  The  center  of  con- 
sciousness in  us  is  its  own  proof  of  its  own  being,  and  all  that  occurs 
within  it  is  its  own  proof,  and  is  unsusceptible  of  any  other  or  foreign 
demonstration.  Hope,  fear,  love,  imagination,  reason,  are  absolutely  un- 
thinkable as  forms  of  material  substance,  however  ezquisitdy  refined  and 
exalted.  There  is  no  conceivable  community  of  being  between  a  senilment 
and  an  atom,  a  gas  and  an  aspiration,  an  idea  of  truth  in  the  soul  and  any 
mass  of  matter  in  space.  Each  of  these  facts,  conscious  thought  and 
material  extension,  has  its  own  incommunicable  and  incomparable  sphere  of 
being  and  laws  of  action,  which  can  be  confused  only  by  ignorance  and 
sophistry.  So  clear  has  this  become  to  all  profound  reflection,  that  the  ablest 
supporters  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  with  all  their  preponderant 
bias  in  favor  of  physical  science,  declare,  in  the  words  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
that  if  compelled  to  choose  between  thinking  of  spirit  in  the  terms  of 
matter  and  thinking  of  matter  in  the  terms  of  spirit,  they  should  take  the 
latter  alternative  and  give  an  idealistic  interpretation  to  nature  rather  than 
a  materialistic  interpretation  to  the  souL  It  is  logically  clear,  then, 
despite  the  fallacious  influences  of  habit  to  the  contrary,  that  no  progress 
of  the  physical  sciences,  no  conceivable  amount  of  induction  and  generaliz- 
ation as  to  the  composition  or  decomposition  of  material  bodies,  can  throw 
any  new  light  or  darkness  on  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  immaterial 
soul.  The  incessant  flux  of  phenomena  constructing  and  destroying  appa- 
rent things,  though  studied  till  the  observing  eye  sees  nothing  but  mirage 
anywhere, has  nothing  to  do  with  the  steady  persistence  of  spiritual  identity. 
To  force  it  to  discredit  our  claim  to  a  divine  descent  and  an  endless  inheri- 
anco  is  a  glaring  sophism.  The  question  must  be  snatched  back  from  the 
assumption  of  the  retort  and  crucible,  the  observational  and  numerical 
methods  of  the  physical  realm,  and  relegated  to  the  legitimate  tests  of  the 
monil  and  metaphysical  realm. 

Again,  there  is  furnished  in  the  results  of  the  study  of  physical  science 
itself,  as  pursued  by  its  most  gifted  masters,  a  glorious  overthrow  and 
neutralization  of  the  moral  and  religious  doubts  called  out  in  its  shallower 
votaries  by  their  absorption  in  its  more  superficial  phases.  The  scientific 
men  of  the  most  profound  intellectual  power  and  the  most  brilliant  original 
gcniub,  the  supreme  heads  of  chemistry,  dynamics  and  mathematics, 
have  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  the  material  creation  modes  of  obserrar 
tion  and  instruments  of  reasoning  before  whose  compellmg  efiicacy  the 
whole  frowning  vastitude  of  the  outer  universe  melts  into  ideal  points  of 
force  and  forms  of  law.    Everything  in  time  and  space  Is  reduced  to  mole- 
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cular  Tibrfttions,  regulnted  by  the  mental  conceptions  of  number,  weight  and 
measure.  The  reasonings  of  such  men  as  Oersted  and  Faraday  on  electri- 
city and  magnetism  ;  of  Sir  William  Thomson  and  Clerk  Maxwell  on 
thermodynamics;  the  theories  of  the  greatest  mathematicians,  grasping  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  with  their  irresistible  calculus,  literally  using 
infinites  as  toys,  creating  imaginary  quantities,  and,  going  through  certain 
operations  with  them,  actually  discovering  new  truths  in  the  solid  domain  of 
reality — ^yield  conceptions  of  order,  beauty  and  sublimity,  and  emotions 
of  wonder,  awe  and  delight,  nowhere  else  surpassed.  They  exalt  the 
spectacle  of  nature  into  a  vision  of  poetic  intelligence,  and  show  the  theoriz- 
ing mind  of  man  to  be  akin  to  the  creating  mind  of  God.  Thus,  if  skepti- 
cism as  to  the  deathless  royalty  of  soul  is  bred  in  the  physicist  who  con- 
stantly stoops  with  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope,  it  is  offset  in  him  who, 
with  as  steady  a  judgment,  soars  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ethereal 
medium  with  its  lines  of  force  traversing  immensity  and  vibrating  timcicssly 
along  their  whole  length,  loaded,  for  those  who  can  interpret  them,  with 
tidings  of  all  that  happens.  Instead  of  spirit  being  materialized,  matter 
is  spiritualized  and  nature  transfigured  into  the  ideal  home  of  ideal 
entities.  Dumas,  years  ago,  asserted  that  hydrogen  gas  is  but  an  ethereal- 
ized  metal.  Just  now,  it  is  said,  Pictet  has  succeeded,  under  a  pressure  of 
six  hundred  and  fifty  atmospheres,  in  actually  crystallizing  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  One  has  only  to  read  such  papers  as  tliose  of  Stallo  on  the  fun- 
damental concepts  of  science  to  learn  that  if  matter  or  mind  is  ever  to  be 
lost,  it  will  not  be  mind. 

But  there  remains  a  more  direct  and  more  important  way  of  correcting 
the  dismal  or  defiant  doubts  of  immortality  caused  by  the  inferior  phases 
of  materialistic  study;  and  that  is,  by  bringing  up  to  a  correspondent  fullness 
and  intensity  the  counter  activity  of  the  ideal  powers.  Let  Justice  be  done 
to  the  subject  as  well  as  to  the  object.  Over  against  the  watching  of  clouds 
and  waves,  the  sorting  of  herbs,  the  weighing  of  metals,  the  measuring  of 
quantities,  bring  up  the  exercise  of  the  mind  on  the  treasures  of  qualitative 
substance  in  its  own  proper  sphere  of  reason  and  love  and  faith.  Admire 
the  beautiful,  love  the  good,  obey  the  true,  worship  the  right,  aspire  to  the 
highest,  subordinate  or  sacrifice  everything  base  or  wrong  in  a  generous 
service  of  duty,— and  thus  nourish  a  consciousness  of  those  ontological  rela- 
tions by  which  the  soul  is  rooted  in  the  Godhead,  and  stimulate  that  intui- 
tive effiorcscence  of  faith  which  grows  out  of  progressive  fulfillment  and 
which  prophecies  perpetuity  of  fulfillment.  To  say  the  least,  the  subject  is 
as  real  as  the  object,  the  contemplating  faculty  as  valid  as  the  phenomenon  it 
confronts.  The  teachings  of  the  soul  rightly  construed  are  as  authentic  as 
the  teachings  of  nature.  And,  some  day  in  the  future,  a  complete  system 
of  truth  developed  from  the  central  principle  of  the  one  by  the  subjective 
method  will  be  found  to  correspond  perfectly  with  the  complete  system  of 
truth  developed  by  tlic  objective  method  from  the  central  principle  of  the 
other.  As  the  objective  scientific  principle  is  the  persistence  of  force,  the 
f  subjective  scientific  principle  is  the  i>otentiai  infinity  of  individual  spirit, 
\each  one  the  equivalent  of  the  all.  What  else  than  this  can  be  the  ulti- 
mate meaning  of  the  primal,  universal,  indestructible  antithesis  or  dual 
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classification  of  being,  the  ego  and  the  non-ego,  sdf  and  not^elf^  the  for- 
mer including  each  individnal  in  his  own  apprehension,  the  latter  inchid- 
ing  all  besides? 

There  is  a  philosophical  authority  which,  for  those  incompetent  to  jadge 
for  themselves,  should  properly  take  the  place  vacated  by  the  ecdeslastical 
authority,  which,  in  our  day,  is  plainly  on  the  wane.  Multitudes  no  longer 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  their  souls  on  the  ground  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  or  the  assertion  of  Scripture  or  creed.  Shall  they,  then,  deny  it 
altogether  because  the  materialistic  band  clamor  that  it  is  a  delusion,  and 
they  themselves  see  no  sufficient  evidence  for  it?  There  is  a  more  appro- 
priate alternative.  Many  theories  in  natural  philosophy  have  been  ex- 
ploded by  tbe  proof  of  their  absurdity,  and  the  correct  explanations  are 
accepted  on  trust  by  the  multitudes  incompetent  to  master  their  logical 
and  mathematical  grounds.  Very  few  understand  the  proofs  of  the  chief 
laws  of  nature,  but  the  vast  majority  of  men  implicitly  trust  the  assertions 
of  those  who  do  know  them.  In  like  manner  there  is  a  legitimate  sphere 
for  authority  in  moral  and  religious  beliefs;  only  it  should  be  the  authority 
of  the  competent  and  disinterested.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  very  greatest 
philosophers  who  have  ever  lived,  the  preeminently  imperial  thinkers, — 
such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  Anselm,  Hegel,  and  the  resplendent 
group  of  their  peers, — have  asserted  as  a  necessary  principle  the  real  being 
and  eternal  substantiality  of  the  soul.  Besides  all  the  combinations  of 
matter  that  dissolve,  all  the  phenomena  that  pass,  they  affirm  the  exisienoe 
of  enduring  entities,  individual  spirits,  thinkers  conscious  of  their  thou^ta. 
In  central  calm,  far  within  the  struggle  and  vex  of  the  rolling  elements, 
throned  in  its  own  serene  realm  of  law,  lives  the  free,  conscious  soul,  and 
will  live  eternally,  actualizing  its  potentialities.  Nothing  can  disintegrate  it, 
because  it  is  not  an  aggregate  but  a  tmity,  not  a  quantitative  mass  of  mat- 
ter, but  a  spaceless  monad  of  power.  It  is  a  closed  circuit  of  thinking 
activity,  impenetrable  to  everything  else.  Spirits  are  the  only  solids,  mat- 
ter being  endlessly  penetrable  and  transmutable. 

We  are  all  obliged  to  think  of  ourselves  as  entities,  and  not  as  mere  phe- 
nomenal series  of  states.  There  must  be  a  substratum  for  the  affections 
of  consciousness.  All  changes  are  changes  of  something.  It  is  true  there 
is  a  mystery  involved  here  which  no  words  can  make  clear;  yet  the  mora 
deeply  one  thinks  and  feels  the  more  intense  will  be  his  assurance  tliat 
there  is  something  in  him  which  thinks  and  feels,  or  rather  that  he  himself 
is  a  something  which  thinks  and  feels.  The  best  conception  we  can  get 
of  tbe  soul  is  that  it  is  a  subject  which  is  its  own  object  and  a  mirror  for 
the  inner  reflection  of  all  other  objects.  God  is  not  an  object,  because  He 
is  the  actualized  infinite  Subject.  His  thoughts  are  concrete  creations,  the 
objective  realities  of  the  universe  phenomenal  and  substantial  We  tie 
actually  finite  subjects,  but  with  a  potential  infinity,  patterned  in  free  cor- 
respondence with  Him.  Our  thoughts  are  subjective  reflections  of  His, 
modified  by  the  contents  of  our  facultative  constitution  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  our  historic  experience.  What  constitutes  my  soul  is  the  potentiality 
of  all  states  of  consciousness,  actual  and  latent,  past,  present  and  future. 
It  reveals  itself  to  me,  so  to  speak,  in  my  actual  thoughts  and  f eelinga  So 
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far  as  these  are  tnie  and  good,  they  correspond  with  and  represent  the  will 
of  God,  and  must  share  the  fortunes  of  the  Divhie  Reality  with  which  they 
are  implicitly  Joined.  Thea  my  sotd- cannot  he  annihilated  unless  the  will 
of  Qod  is  so  far  annihilated.  But  God  is  infinite  heiog,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing outside  of  or  counter  to  infinite  being  to  destroy  it.  All  evil  is  but  de- 
fect or  negation.  I  am  only  in  so  far  as  I  am  posltiye  reality.  Nothing  of 
me,  therefore,  can  ever  perish,  except  my  imperfections;  and  the  thought 
of  the  perishing  of  imperfections  is  a  thought  of  Joy.  Welcome,  then,  be 
the  approach  of  death  which  shall  cleanse  and  dislimit  me  into  unimprison- 
able  divineness  of  being,  the  crystalline  sphere  of  pure  intelligence  and  im- 
mortality I 

The  only  real  proof  of  immortality  in  the  sight  of  the  intellect,  is  the 
perception  of  the  necessity  of  self -determining  entities  as  the  causes  and 
grounds  of  the  facts  of  experience.  A  series  of  states  implies  something 
of  which  they  are  states.  There  seems  to  be  no  possible  explanation  or 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  which  confront  our  experience  without 
the  conception  of  ultimate  individualities,  indestructible  subject-objects, 
centers  of  spiritual  activity,  monirtic  selfhoods,  conscious  egoes,  each  of 
which  distinguishes  itself  from  every  other,  and  contrasts  jtself  with  the 
All.  Now  it  is  claimed  that  every  thinker  who  reaches  the  maturest  stage 
of  thought  attains  to  this  insight.  It  is  the  imperial  mark  of  a  certain 
stage  of  knowledge.  Here  the  supreme  thinkers,^  sceptred  with  final  per- 
ception of  the  truth  of  their  own  eternity,  sit  at  ease,  enthroned  in  the 
serene  and  lucid  realm  of  law,  )>eyond  the  reach  of  the  dark  tempest 
of  cavils  and  doubts.  And  there  is  a  larger  company  who  on  easier  terms 
have  attained  the  same  result.  For,  witliout  this  wearisome  metaphysical 
hewing  of  conclusions  from  the  quarries  of  ontology,  the  good  and  pure, 
who«  in  their  loving  obedience  and  aspiration,  keep  the  harmonic  quick- 
ness and  innocence  of  their  intuitions  uninjured,  also  have  an  unshaken 
assurance  that  they  live  in  God  and  shall  share  his  life  forevermore.  The 
mystics  of  every  period  seem  in  feeling  to  have  an  immediate  grasp  of 
all  that  the  greatest  philosophers  have  painfully  conquered  by  speculation. 
These  two  classes  may  claim  to  possess  direct  certitude  of  eternal  life. 
All  others  must  either  attain  to  the  stage  of  development  and  mount  cf 
vision  of  these,  or  receive  the  faith  on  their  authority,  or  else  be  subject 
to  doubt  and  unbelief. 

To  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  on  the  authority  of 
the  wisest  philosophers  and  the  purest  saints,  is  a  legitimate  procedure 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  what  the  human  race  does  in  all  other  provinces 
of  thought  where  it  is  incapable  of  proving  what  its  teachers  have  demon- 
strated, but  can  easily  appreciate  and  make  practical  application  of  the 
truths  they  have  affirmed.  The  great  laws  of  science  in  all  its  domains 
are  scientifically  mastered  by  very  few,  but  their  empirical  rules  are  im- 
plicitly followed  by  the  common  multitude.  One  form  or  receptacle  of 
authority  after  another  may  be  superseded;  but  authority  itself  always 
remains.  And  the  true  course  for  those  to  pursue  who  have  come  to  repu- 
diate the  authority  of  scripture,  or  church  creed,  or  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  as  a  proof  of  the  future  life  of  man.  is  not  at  once  to  abandon  all 
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belief  in  a  future  state,  but  to  accept  the  guidance  of  the  most  competent 
independent  thinkers  in  place  of  that  of  the  most  arbitrary  dogmatists. 
For  unto  all  who  do  not  arrogate  to  themselves  a  transcendent  competencj 
to  judge,  the  general  consensus  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
world,  clarified  and  interpreted  by  the  fittest  few,  will  always  be  a  grate- 
ful ground  of  reliance  and  trust.  And  the  verdict  thus  revealed  is  un- 
equivocally in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 

There  can  be  no  changes  independently  of  something  which  is  changed. 
Amidst  all  the  changeable  in  us  which  passes  and  is  forgotten*  thesa  ia 
something  which  stays  and  is  Inexpugnable  It  iff  (mr  identity.  Thai 
which  appears  in  consciousness  first,  which  recurs  oftenest,  and  which 
persists  longest^  ia- tine  most  valid  object  of  belief.  And  what  is  that  buttbe 
very  conaefousness,  or  the  subject  as  its  own  object?  Surely,  the  one  in- 
fsriiable  accompaniment  of  all  the  shifting  states  of  consciousness  is  the 
bare  essential  consciousness  itself:  this  is,  so  to  speak,  the  unitary  vesael 
containing  all  their  varieties.  This  unquestionably  exists  now.  The  bar- 
den  of  proof,  then,  as  Bishop  Butler  long  ago  showed,  is  on  those  who 
affirm  its  destruction  in  the  article  of  death.  Consciousness  is  purely  im- 
material, as  every  one  who  has  passed  beyond  the  most  ignorant  and  child- 
ish stages  of  thought  must  see.  Merely  because  it  is,  in  our  present 
experience,  associated  in  time  and  space  with  a  material  organism,  there- 
fore  to  declare  that  it  is  a  dependent  production  of  matter,  or  a  transient 
concomitant  of  the  transient  body,  is  a  gratuitous  assertion  with  not  one 
scintilla  of  evidence. 

Even,  for  the  moment,  admitting  it  to  be  true  that  no  argument  of 
irresistible  cogency  has  yet  been  advanced  to  prove  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  it  is  certain  that  no  proof  has  ever  been  given  of  its 
mortality.  The  very  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  by  any  skeptic  who 
fairly  understands  the  whole  case,  is  that  the  different  arguments,  for  and 
against,  offset  one  another,  and  leave  the  question  in  a  neutral  balance  of 
suspense,  just  where  it  was  before  the  debate  began.  Many  persons  bold 
that  the  counter  reasonings  do  thus  balance  and  annul  one  another.  For 
them  the  problem  remains  to  be  decided  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  the 
logical  disputation  which  has  proved  inadequate  to  its  settlement  These 
other  grounds  are  considerations  of  congruity,  probability,  the  prophetic 
preparations  and  demands  of  present  experience.  What  sort  of  a  flgnre 
would  the  segments  which  We  now  see,  compose,  if  they  were  completed? 
What  in  the  hidden  future  portions  of  our  destiny  would  be  harmonic  and 
complimentary  as  related  with  the  parts  here  experienced?  When  the  other 
modes  of  inquiry  are  abandoned  this  mode  remains.  Its  teachings  are  rich 
and  impressive  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  faculties  .and  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  love  brought  to  its  consideration.  And  Urns  we 
come  face  to  face  with  the  fifth  and  last  cause  of  the  failing  faith  in 
immortality  confessed  to  characterize  the  present  day. 

That  cause  is  the  common  inability  to  realize  in  the  thoughts  ,of  the 
mind,  and  to  hold  in  the  faith  of  the  feelings,  a  conception  so  vsst»  so 
mysterious,  so  remote  from  the  usual  routine  of  the  selfish  trifles  and 
petty  notions  which  monopolize  the  powers  and  friHer  down  the  faculties 
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of  the  average  people  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  battle  of  sensualism, 
the  scramble  over  material  interests,  the  wearing  absorption  in  the  small 
and  evanescent  struggles  of  social  rivalry,  the  irritated  attention  given  to 
the  ever-thickening  claims  of  external  things,  the  pulverizing  discussions 
of  all  sorts  of  opinions  by  hostile  schools, — are  fatal  to  that  concentrated 
calmness  of  mood,  that  unity  of  passion,  that  serene  amplitude  of  intel- 
lectual and  imaginative  scope,  that  docile  religious  receptiveness  of  soul, 
requisite  for  the  fit  contemplation  of  a  doctrine  so  solemn  and  sublime  as 
that  of  immortality.  The  grade  of  thought  and  scale  of  emotion  ordina- 
rily characteristic  of  ordinary  men  are  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  in- 
expressible grandeur  of  themes  like  that  of  the  divine  kinship  and  eternity 
of  the  soul.  The  reason  and  fancy,  before  they  can  be  competent  to  ap- 
preciate such  truths,  must  be  trained  in  the  study  and  worshipful  medita- 
tion of  subjects  of  commensurate  mystery  and  sublimity.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  when  minds  and  hearts  familiar  only  with  houses  and  clothes  and 
food,  the  trivial  {^ssip  and  vanity  of  the  hour,  are  summoned  to  grasp  the 
idea  of  spiritual  survival  and  an  everlasting  destiny  of  conscious  adventures, 
they  are  overwhelmed  and  helplessly  fail  to  represent  to  them«elves  the 
possibility  of  any  such  truth.  This  cause  of  doubt  is  very  prevalent  and 
effective;  for  ever  more  and  more  in  our  age  conscious  attention  is  turned 
away  from  states  within  and  fixed  upon  tilings  without.  The  natural  con- 
sequence is  that  the  .objective  world  is  arrogating  the  first  place  in  cott- 
scioosness,  and  the  subjective  world  is  sinking  into  the  secondary  rank. 
Whatever  exalts  the  object  at  the  expense  of  the  subject  tends  to  material- 
ism, unbelief  in  the  separate  being  of  the  spirit.  On  tbe  other  hand 
whatever  gives  the  panoramic  passage  of  subjective  states  in  the  soul 
greater  apparent  vividness  and  tenacity  than  belong  to  outer  phenomena, 
tends  to  produce  faith  in  the  independence  and  immortality  of  the  spirit. 
Hence  it  is  quite  to  be  expected  that  until  our  modem  concentration  on 
objective  toil  and  study  and  amusement  reat^hes  Its  destined  climax  and 
begins  the  return  career  to  subjective  reason  and  feeling,  the  skepticism  of 
the  age  will  increase. 

Meanwhile  the  remedy  for  the  evil  10,  first,  to  perceive  it,  and  then,  to  cul- 
tivate the  kinds  of  experience  calcQlated  to  neutralize  it.  For  the  logical 
invalidity  and  fallaciousness  of  the  doubts  concerning  immortality,  arising 
from  the  immense  disparity  6t  such  a  belief  with  the  mental  habits  of 
ignorant  earthlings  and  social  parasites,  appear  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  others  with  whose  ei^perience  and  thought  the  doctrine  has  no  such 
disparity,  but  for  whose  spiritual  range  and  haunt  it  is  as  natural  to  believe 
it  as  it  is  to  breathe.  And,  in  explaining  the  destiny  of  man,  it  is  legitimate 
to  take  the  most  finished  and  furnished  specimens,  not  the  abortive  ones. 
There  are  grounds  of  knowledge,  domains  of  imagination,  heights  of  nobility, 
familiar  to  the  most  exalted  characters,  perfectly  cognate  and  harmonious 
with  the  conception  of  eternal  life,  and  making  the  faith  in  it  fuliy  as 
credible  as  the  transcendent  truths  of  science  and  philosophy  which  have 
been  actually  demonstrated.  Those  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  little 
affairs  of  sense,  in  narrow  bounds  of  time  and  space,  may  well  gasp  in  des- 
pair and  denial  when  the  bewildering  contents  of  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
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tality  are  held  before  them;  but  for  all  who  haye  mastered  what  science 
reveals  of  the  objectlye  world  of  nature,  and  what  literature  records  of  the 
subjective  world  of  soul,  both  these  spheres  furnish  ample  illustrative  ex- 
amples and  data  to  make  the  faith  in  every  way  congruous  with  wliat  else 
they  know,  and  as  easy  as  it  is  pleasing  to  receive.  Assuredly  the  belief 
resulting  in  this  latter  class  from  their  positive  perception  and  cor- 
respondent desire  and  persuasion,  are,  on  every  ground  of  reason  or  moral 
fitness,  more  than  a  counterbalance  for  the  unbelief  resulting  in  the  former 
class  from  their  negative  experience  and  incompetency.  If  we  sought  to 
estimate  the  possibility  and  destined  fulfillment  of  human  nature  when  all 
its  conditions  shall  have  been  perfected,  should  we  choose  for  the  bosia  of 
our  judgment  the  incapacity  of  the  lower  specimens  of  man?  or  the 
capacity  of  the  higher?  After  considering  the  chief  achievements  of 
human  genius,  the  mysterious  powers  of  the  human  soul  now,  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  does  not  seem  too  great  and  wonderful  for  belief;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  appears  the  coherent  complement  of  the  facts  of  the 
present 

Nothing  can  be  more  marvelous  or  imply  greater  glory  for  the  destiny  of 
the  individual  being  than  the  fact  that  each  consciousness  is  to  itself  tlie 
antithetical  equivalent  or  balance  of  the  totality  of  being  beside;  since  the 
whole  universe,  all  other  beings,  €k>d  himself,  are  known  to  the  individual 
consciousness  only  as  revealed  in  itself  through  its  personal  facaltie&  The 
slightest  change  in  the  subject  is  reported  by  a  correspondent  change  in  ob- 
jects. Heighten  the  internal  activities  of  the  soul  to  a  certain  pitch,  and  the 
convictions  they  engender  will  be  so  intense,  and  the  exx>erience  so  absorb- 
ing, as  irresistibly  to  sweep  away  all  opposing  doubts  and  fill  every  craving 
with  the  triumphant  flood  of  life.  What  overwhelming  revelations  of  the 
providence  of  Ood  and  eternal  life,  crowding  the  cosmos  at  eveiy  point 
with  the  workings  of  poetic  justice,  may  thus  be  made  to  prepared  spirits^ 
only  those  who  receive  them  know.  Paul  said  he  was  caught  i.p  into  the 
third  heaven  and  heard  unspeakable  words.  It  is  to  be  believed  tliat  aach 
visions,  while  often  illusory,  are  sometimes  genuine.  A  test  to  discrimi- 
nate the  spurious  and  the  authentic  will  one  day  be  secured.  Meanwhile 
it  iB  either  a  faithless  faintheartedness  or  a  vulgar  arrogance  to  omit  from 
the  data  of  our  expected  fate  those  thoughts,  which,  though  beyond  the 
reaches  of  our  souls,  nevertheless  irresistibly  allure  our  attention  and  en- 
chain our  affection ;  ideas  belonging  to  our  nature,  though  transcending  our 
experience,  and,  while  surpassing  our  faculties,  still  attracting  us  to  our 
destiny.  What  are  presentiments  but  divine  wings  of  the  spirit  flutteria^ 
toward  our  unseen  goal? 

Again,  the  great  metaphysicians,  who  have  elaborated  the  idealistic  phil- 
osophy in  so  many  forms,  exhibit  the  mind  of  man  to  us  ae  superior  to  the 
cosmic  spectacle  it  contemplates  projected  in  immensity.  They  portray  the 
material  creation  as  a  phantasmal  show  of  mind,  a  phenomenal  proocssaDd 
aspect  of  spirit,  indissoluble  centers  of  consciousness  alone  having  solid 
verity  and  stay,  while  matter  and  force  and  times  and  places  whiri  aad 
pass,  combine  and  dissolve. 

Likewise  the  mathematicians,  with  their  mighty  calculus,  translate  all 
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quantities  and  qualities,. aU  objecUand operatioDS;  inu^aiumerieal  symbols, 
and  with  theso  intellectual  toys  play  the-  same  miraculous  tricks  that  the 
Creator  himself^  plays  with  the  originals.  *  They  symboUae  purely  imaginary 
quantities,  bring  them  into  relations  and  pass  them  *  through  certain  opera- 
tions, and  thereby  discover  truths  which  are  found  to  have  permanent  ob- 
jective validity.  It  denaonstrates,  as  said  before*  that  the  filial 'mind  which 
thus  wanders  in  thought  through  the  house  of  the  Father,  and,  everywhere 
making  itself  familiarly  at  home,  disports  among  His  treasures,  is  of  the 
same  type  with  the  parental  Mind. 

And  now,  still  farther,  that  the  cultivators  of  physical  science  are  push- 
ing their  discoveries  and  their  theories  to  ultimates,  we  begin  to  see  the 
adamantine  structure  of  material  nature  melting  into  a  system  of  ideal 
equivalents,  vaporizing  into  an  undulatory  ether,  vanishing  before  our  mi- 
croscopes in  immaterifd  bases  of  thought,  reason,  law  and  will.  The  gases 
have  just  been  first  liquified- and  then  actuaUy  solidified,  confirming  the 
speculative  announcement  long  before  made  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are 
metals  volatilized.  Many  viduable  and  strange  discoveries  have  been 
reached  in  physical  science,  by  following •  prophetic  declarations  made 
a  priori  on  grounds  of  pure  reason.  The  same  proofs  of  intellectual  design 
and  purpose  are  discerned  in  the  order  of  atomic  combination^  in  the  beauty 
of  crystals  and  dewdrops*  and  snowflakes,  in  the  perfect  geometrical  sym- 
metry of  minerals  and  flowers,  and  in  the  same  spiral  adjustment  of  the 
leaves  on  a  tree  and  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  in  the  sky  ,-^as  in  the  artistic 
works  of  man.  Intellect  and  will  are  as  much  shown  in  the  production  of  a 
palm-tree  as  .they  are  in  the  production  of  a  poem.  And  so,  before  the 
gaze  of  the  accomplished  and  devout  scientist,  matter  is  trandated  into 
terms  of  mind,  rather  than  the  reverse^and  the  whole  cosmos  is  trans- 
muted into  a  divine  laboratory  of  ideal  powers,  a  divine  gallery  of  ideal 
pictures,  a  divine  theater  for  the  eternal  adventures- of  conscious  spirits. 

In  mental  conception  maa  deals  with  mathematical  infinites  as  easily  as 
with  the  pettiest  objects,  dilates  a  point  to  the  universe  and  shrinks  the 
universe  to  a  point,  condenses  .eternity  into  a  moment  or  stretches  a  mo- 
ment to  eternity.  It  has  been  shown  that  if  correspondent  diminution  or 
enlargement  in  the  faculties  of  sense  and  intelligence  and  in  all  the  forces 
concenied  were  made,  the  whole  steUar  system  and' its  oontents  might  be 
dwarfed  into  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  sand,  or  so  magnifiod  that  each  grain 
would  fill  ihe  space  now  occupied  by  the  whole/  and  no  one  would  per- 
ceive any  change  whatever  in  the  scale*  In|«plyto  the.  statement  that 
nothing  can  act  where  it  is  not,  it  has  been  proved  that  every  atom  is  vir- 
tually omnipresent  It  takes  the  entire  universe  to  constitute  an  atom, 
since  the  forces  centered  in  each  atom  are  connected  with  the  whole  by  the 
insunderable  continuity  of  all  the  laws  of  being.  The  science  of  molecular 
physics  aa  expounded  by  its  latest  masters  is  not  less  astounding  than  the 
wildest  soarings  of  transcendental  metaphysics.  For  instance,  it  is  proved 
that  if  there  be  ultimate  atoms  their  size  must  be  so«amall  that  it  would 
require  at  least  Ave  hundred  millions  of  them  to  an  inch  in  length. 
In  a  cubic  inch  of  hydrogen  gas,  then,  for  example,  there  are  1^,000,- 
000,000,000,000.000.000,000— one  hundred   and   twentyrfive   septillionfr— 
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of  atoms,  moving  with  the  inconceivable  velocity  that  is  implied  by  their 
making  thousands  of  millions  of  changes  of  direction  every  second.    The 
view  of  the  dynamic  structure  of  the  universe  opened  in  this  direction  is 
as  appalling  as  that  unveiled  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the  largest  exten- 
sion of  the  nebular  hypothesis.    He  who  can  gaze  here  with  steady  reason 
need  not  be  staggered  by  the  sublimest  doctrine  of  religion.    Amazed  at  the 
spectacle  of  creative  power  and  wisdom,  equally  amazed  at  the  discovering 
faculty  of  man,  we  feel  it  to  be  incredible  that  he  should  have  been  made 
capable  of  such  thoughts  only  to  be  annihilated  after  a  brief  tantalization. 
Confronting  the  immeasurable  wilderness  of   divine  glory,   strewn  all 
through  with  prizes  before  which  his  soul  bums  with  the  unconsumaUe 
fire  of  a  god-like  ambition,  man  lifts  his  eye  to  worship  and  reaches  ont 
his  hand  to  receive.    Is  he  merely  taunted  with  the  starry  sky,  and  mocked 
with  an  infinite  illusion  of  progress,  suddenly  barred  with  endless  night  and 
oblivion?    Behold  him  emerging  out  of  nothingness,  mastering  his  self- 
conscious  identity,  climbing  over  the  rounds  of  symbolic  experience  and 
language  through  the  heights  of  knowledge  and  love.    Strange,  Lelpleaa; 
sublime  prince  of  the  universe,  beggar  of  €rod,  when  he  has  attained 
the  summit  of  illimitable  perception,  holding  immortal  joys  in  full  pros- 
pect, shall  he  be  dashed  back  into  nonentity?    Is  it  not  fitter  that  he  be 
welcomed  by  triumphant   initiation   into  the  family   of  the   deathleaa 
Father? 

Think  of  the  advancement  man  has  made  since  the  time  when  he  was  a 
cannibal  cave-dweller,  shivering  out  of  the  glacial  epoch,  and  contending 
with  wild  beasts  for  a  foothold  on  the  earth,  till  now  that  he  enjoys  the 
idealism  of  Berkeley,  wields  the  quaternions  of  Hamilton,  uses  the  light- 
nings for  his  red-sandaled  messengers',  holds  his  spectroscope  to  a  star  and 
tells  what  elements  compose  it,  or  to  an  outskirting  nebula  and  declares 
it  a  mass  of  incandescent  hydrogen.  From  such  a  background  of  aoeom- 
plished  fact  he  seems  really  to  have  a  right  to  peer  forth  into  the  un- 
bounded future  and  promise  himself  an  unbounded  destiny.  The  repeti- 
tion of  such  a  progress,  nay  much  less,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  imag- 
ined would  raise  the  curtains  from  unsuspected  secrets,  bring  the  family  of 
intelligences  scattered  over  all  worlds  into  conscious  communication,  and 
accomplish  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  creation  travailing  and  groaning 
together  unto  this  day  for  the  redemption  of  the  creature.  What  a  splen- 
did, almost  incredible  task  man  has  already  achieved  In  discnthngling  the 
apparent  astronomic  motions  and  converting  them  into  the  real  ones.  How 
immensely  sublimer  and  more  complex  is  the  position  of  man  on  this 
planet  than  it  seemed  to  the  primitive  savage,  who  knew  only  whot 
his  crude  senses  taught  him,  although,  all  the  while,  the  moon  was  circling 
about  him  twenty -five  hundred  miles  an  hour,  and  he  was  whirling  with 
the  revolving  earth  a  thousand  miles  an  hour,  and  spinning  around  the 
sun  over  thirty  thousand  miles  an  hour,  and  swooping  with  the  whole 
solar  system  through  the  blue  void  with  a  still  swifter  gyre  in  a  yet  raster 
cycle  I  This  is  demonstrated  physical  fact.  Its  harmonic  correlate  in  the 
spiritual  sphere  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  lease  of  eternal  existence  for 
the  soul  which  sees  endless  invitations  ahead,  and  exults  at  the  prospect  (tf 
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an  eternal  pursuit  of  them,  its  reason  and  affection  affiliated  with  those  of 
the  whole  divine  household  of  immortals.  Two  or  three  generations  ago 
it  would  have  been  more  inconceivable  that  men  a  hundred  miles  apart 
could  audibly  converse  together,  as  they  now  do  by  means  of  the  tele- 
phone, than  it  is  at  this  day  to  believe  that  communication  may  at  some 
future  time  be  opened  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sirius  through  the  vibrations  of  the  ethereal  medium. 

Futhcrmore,  the  idea  of  the  infinite  God,  in  possession  of  which  man 
finds  himself,  is  a  warrant  for  his  immortality.  There  cannot  be  more  in 
an  effect  than  was  in  its  cause,  though  there  may  be  less.  We  perceive 
intelligence,  orderly  purpose,  as  well  as  power,  in  nature.  We  find  in 
ourselves  all  the  explicit  attributes  and  treasures  of  consciousness. 
Reasoning  bock  by  indubitable  steps  we  come  to  an  uncaused,  unlimited, 
infinite  Being,  the  undcrived  and  eternal  source  of  all  that  is.  This  idea  in 
our  minds  of  a  Being  of  absolute  perfection,  whose  boundless  conscious- 
ness as  being  necessarily  indivisible  must  be  totally  present  at  every  point 
of  infinitude,  is  the  charter  of  our  oWn  divine  nature  and  heirship.  For  we 
can  become,  even  here,  friends  and  companions  of  this  omnipresent  One, 
of  whose  essence  and  attributes  everything  below  is  but  a  defective  tran- 
script or  dimmed  revelation.  This  idea  of  Himself  is  the  gift  of  God  to 
us.  To  suppose  that  we  are  capable  of  originating  it  implies  a  greater 
miracle  than  the  one  it  seeks  to  account  for,  and  really  puts  ourselves  in 
the  place  of  God.  Can  we  imagine  that  we  are  the  creators  of 
God  ?  If  the  absolute  noumenal  Power  beyond  all  phenomena  be  un- 
knowable, it  cannot  contain  less,  but  must  contain  more  than  all  the 
attributes  of  the  material  and  spiritual  creation  which  has  proceeded 
thence.  The  noblest  and  best  spirits  of  all  lands  and  ages  have  walked  in 
full  fellowship  with  this  Being,  seeking  supremely  to  serve  and  love  Him 
in  the  subjection  of  self-will  and  in  the  doing  of  good.  Many  a  nameless 
saint,  in  a  pui-e  consecration,  has  heroically  thought  and  suffered  and 
aspired,  worn  out  life  in  slow  toils  or  offered  it  up  in  sharp  sacrifice,  for  the 
good  of  fellow-creatures,  as  a  tribute  to  God,  and  exhaled  the  last  breath 
in  a  prayer  of  love  and  trust.  Such  faithful*  servants  and  comrades  must 
be  dear  to  the  Infinite  Spirit,  and  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  He  will  keep 
tliem  with  Him  forever.  When  Christ,  in  self-sacrificing  love,  submitted 
to  death  on  the  cross,  saying,  "Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit,"  he  who  can  believe  that  the  magnanimous  sufferer  was  disap- 
X>ointcd,  blotted  out  and  extinguished,  thus  reveals  the  grade  of  his  own 
insight,  but  does  not  refute  the  greater  hope  of  nobler  seers.  It  seems  as 
if  tlie  idea  of  God,  with  loving  faith  and  obedience  to  its  requirements, 
planted  in  a  soul  which  had  not  inherited  immortality  would  straightway 
begin  to  develop  it  there.  The  atmosphere  of  eternity  alone  befits  a  nature 
which  feels  itself  living  in  the  companionship  of  God.  Everything  subject 
to  decay  cowers  into  oblivion  from  before  the  idea  of  that  august,  incor- 
ruptible presence.  The  fear  of  death  is  but  the  recoil  of  the  immort.il  from 
mortality.  When  man  voluntarily  faces  death  without  fear,  even  courting 
martyrdom  with  a  radiant  joy,  it  is  because  there  is  in  him,  deeper  than 
consciousness,  a  mystic  knowledge  that  he  is  essentially  eternal  and  cannot 
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perish.  He  who  freely  sacrifices  anything  thereby  proves  him9elf  superior 
to  that  which  he  sacrifices.  Man  freely  sacrifices  his  life.  Therefore  he 
is  immortal. 

The  ancient  Semitic  philosopher  and  poet  who  wrote  the  book  of  Job, 
brooding  on  tlie  strange  problem  of  life  and  death,  murmured,  '*Man 
giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ? ''  With  each  saccessive  generation, 
for  many  ages,  countless  millions  have  dissolved  and  vanished  into  the 
vast,  dumb  mystery.  Now,  the  spectator,  remembering  aH  this,  stands  be- 
neath the  dome  of  midnight,  imploringly  breathes  the  mystic  sigh,  "  Man 
givetli  np  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he?"  The  only  response  is  the  same 
dread  sil^ce  still  maintained  as  of  old.  And,  in  a  moment  more,  he  who 
breathed  the  wondering  inquiry  is  himself  gone.  Whither  f  Into  the 
vacant  dark  of  nothingness?  Into  the  transparent  sphere  of  perfect  intel- 
ligence? The  sublimity  of  the  demand  seems  to  ally  the  finite  questioner 
with  the  infinite  Creator;  and,  with  a  presentiment  of  marvelous  Joy,  we 
look  beyond  the  ignorant  veil  at  the  close  of  earth,  and  hold  that  eternity 
itself  will  not  exhaust  the  x>o68ibi)ities*  of  the  soui,  whose  career  shall  be 
kept  from  stagnation  by  constant  interspersals  of  death  and  birth,  refresh- 
ing disembodiments  from  worn-out  forms  and  rcincamationa  in  new. 

If  this  life  on  the  earth,  where  man  feels  himself  a  stranger,  be  his  all, 
how  supcrfiuously  he  is  equipped  wKh  foresights  and  longings  that  outrun 
every  conceivable  limit  1  Why  is  he  gifted  with  powers  of  reason  and  de- 
mands of  love  so  far  beyond  his  conditions  ?  If  there  be  no  future  for 
him,  why  is  he  tortured  with  the  inspiring  Idea  of  the  eternal  pursuit  of 
the  still  flying  goal  of  perfection  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  hero  and  the 
martyr  and  the  saint,  whose  experience  is  laden  with  painful  sacrifices  for 
humanity,  are  mistaken?  and  that  the  slattern  and  the  voluptuary  and  the 
sluggard^  whose  course  is  one  of  base  self-indulgence,  are  correct  ?  Is  it 
credible  that,  with  no  justifying  explanation  hereafter,  it  diould  be 
ordained  that  the  more  gifted  and  disinterested  a  man  is  the  more  he  shall 
uselessly  suffer,  from  his  sympathetic  carriage  of  tlie  greater  share  in  the 
sin  and  sorrow  of  all  his  race  ?  No,  far  back  in  Ihe  past  there  has  been 
some  dark  mystery  which  yet  flings  its  dense  shadows  over  our  hiatoiy 
here;  and  in  the  obscurity  we  cannot  read  its  solution.  But  there  is  a 
solution.  And  when  in  some  blessed  age  to  come  mankfaid  shall  outgrow 
their  discords  and  be  reconciled,  so  that  their  divinest  living  member  can 
become  the  focalizing  center  of  their^  collective  inspiration,  through  him 
the  truth  will  be  revealed.  The  most  inspired  individual  can  only  in  a 
degree  anticipate  his  age.  At  a  certain  distance  he  is  tethered  by  his  con- 
nections with  the  race.  They  must  be  near  the  goal  before  he  can  deliver 
the  final  message.  Inspiration  and  revelation  are  as  real  as  the  sensuous 
method  of  outer  knowledge.  Spirit  or  consciousness,  as  that  which  is 
its  6wn  evidence,  has  a  more  than  mathematic  validity.  When  men 
purely  love  one  another,  and,  with  supreme  loyalty,  seek  truth.  i<:norance 
and  delusion  will  melt  away  before  the  encroaching  illumfn^'ion  from 
Ood,  and  the  dominion  of  death  will  be  abolished. 

That  the  human  mind  shall  be  the  victim  of  death  ia  inoongniooB  with 
iU  rank.     The  atheistic  scientist  who  imagines  that  the  energy  of  the 
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Stellar  creation  is  gradually  difisipating,  bo  that  the  whole  scheme  must  at 
last  perish ;  and  who  sees  the  soul^  then,  like  a  belated  butterfly,  fall  frozen 
on  the  boundary  cf  a  dead  universe,  refutea  his  own  dismal  creed  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  power  shown  in  thinking  It.  The  mi^ht  of  lore,  the 
faculty  of  thought,  the  instinct  of  curiosity,  are  insatiable;  and  that 
which  remains  wooing  them  to  grasp  it,  is  infinite.  And,  after  all  is  said,  it 
seems  certain  that  we  are  either  discerpted  emanations  and  avatars  of  God 
suftering  transient  incarnations  for  a  purpose,  and  then  to  be  resumed, 
immortal  in  his  immortality;  or  else  we  are  s^arate  and  inherent  entities, 
immortal  in  ourselves.  The  former  faith  ought  to  satisfy  the  proudest 
ambition.  The  latter  faith  yields  every  motive  for  contentment  and 
aspiring  obedience.  Man,  forever  feeding  on  the  unknown,  is  the  mys- 
terious guest  of  God  in  the  universe*  We  cannot  believe  that,  the 
hospitality  of  the  infinite  Housekeeper  becoming  exhausted.  He  will 
ever  blow  out  the  lights  and  quench  the  guests. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THB  TBAN8IKNT  AND  THE  FEBHAKENT  IK  THE  DEffTIKY  OF  MAN. 

A  COMPANION  of.  Solomon  once  said  to  him,  "  Give  me,  O  king  of  wis- 
dom, a  maxim  equally  applicable  on  all  occasions^  that  I  may  fortify 
myself  with  it  against  the  caprices  of  fortune."  Solomon  reflected  a 
moment,  then  gave  him,  in  these  words,  the  maxim  he  sought^  "  This,  too, 
shall  pass  away."  The  courtier  at  first  felt  disappointed,  but,  medi- 
tating awhile,  perceived  the  pertinent  and  profound  meaning  hidden  in 
the  transparent  simplicity  of  the  words.  Are  you  afflicted?'  Be  not 
despondent  or  rash,  This,  too,  shall  pass  away.  Are  you  blessed?  Be  not 
elated  or  careless,  This  too  shall  pass  away.  Are  you  in  danger?  in  tempta- 
tion? in  glory?  Still,  for  your  proper  guidance,  in  relation  to  each  one, 
remember;  This  too  shall  pass  away.  And  so  on,  under  every  diversity  of 
situation  in  which  man  can  be  placed.  Whatever  restraint,  whatever  en- 
couragement, whatever  consolation  he  needs,  it  is  all  contained  in  the  pro- 
found thought,  This  too  shall  pass  away. 

This  maxim  for  all  times  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  corresponding 
maxim  for  all  persons.  There  is  a  truth  constantly  suited  for  the  variety 
of  immortal  souls,  as  the  foregoing  one  is  for  the  variety  of  temporal 
changes.    Let  us  see  what  that  truth  is  and  set  it  in  a  fitting  aphorism. 

The  desires  of  the  human  soul  are  boundlesa  Nothing  can  satisfy  its 
wishes  by  fulfilling^  them  and  circumscribing  there  a  fixed  limit.  It  would 
devour  the  whole  creation,  and  hungrily  cry  for  more.  Whatever  extension 
of  power  or  fruition  it  can  conceive,  it  wants  for  its  own,  and  frets  if  de- 
prived of  it.    Now,  if  the  spirit  of  the  Creator  is  in  the  creature^  this  il- 
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limitable  passion  of  acquisition  cannot  be  a  mere  mockery.  It  must  be  a 
hint  of  the  will  of  Ood  and  of  the  destiny  of  his  child  in  whom  He  has  im- 
planted it.  It  is  prophetic  of  something  awaiting  fulfillment  But  what 
is  the  prophecy,  and  how  is  it  to  be  fulfilled?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  give  us  that  maxim  of  eternal  humanity  which  accords  with  the 
maxim  of  transient  fortune.  And  thus  it  reads:  Over  all  the  things  for 
which  men  struggle  with  each  other,  there  is  one  thing,  out  of  the  sphere 
of  struggle,  which  mdi visibly  belongs  to  every  man,  and  that  one  thing 
is  the  whole  universe  I  Be  not  baffled  by  the  appearance  of  transcendental 
mysticism  in  this  maxim,  as  the  ancient  inquirer  was  by  the  appearance  of 
commonplace  in  his,  but  seek  its  significance. 

A  son  is  an  heir  of  his  father.  All  men  are  sons  of  God,  though  only  a 
few,  and  that  in  varying  degree,  arc  distinctly  conscious  as  yet  of  their 
sonship.  But,  despite  their  ignorance,  all  are  tending,  more  or  leas 
swiftly,  toward  the  goal  of  their  nature  and  inheritance. 

There  are  exclusive  prizes  which  men  can  monopolize:  and  they  fight 
with  one  another  for  these,  because  the  more  some  have  the  less  others  can 
obtain.  Tliere  are  also  inclusive  prizes,  or  modes  of  holding  and  enjoying 
property  which  do  not  interfere  with  universal  participation,  with  univer- 
sal, undivided  ownership.  In  these  no  one  need  have  any  the  less  because 
every  one  has  all.  This  is  the  region  of  reason,  imagmation,  affection,  the 
empire  of  the  soul.  The  more  one  knows  of  mathematical  truth,  poetic 
beauty  or  moral  good,  the  easier  it  is,  not  the  harder,  for  others  to  know 
and  enjoy  as  much  or  more.  In  this  divine  domain  no  monopoly  or  con- 
flict is  possible,  because  the  outward  moving  fence  of  each  consciousness, 
retreating  and  vanishing  before  its  conquests  of  experience,  is  a  vacuum 
with  respect  to  that  of  every  other.  They  overlap  and  penetrate  one  an- 
other as  if  they  were  mutually  noneristent.  For  example,  the  pleasure 
any  one  takes  in  a  picture,  or  in  a  play,  does  not  lessen  the  pleasure  which 
remains  for  the  other  spectators;  but,  on  the  contrary,  adds  to  it  if  they 
have  sympathy. 

Now,  the  all-inclusive  prize  of  desire,  the  very  secret  of  the  Godhead— 
namely,  the  power  of  takmg  a  full  pure  joy  in  every  form  of  being,  in 
every  substance  and  phenomenon  of  tbe  creation — is  forever  wooing  eveiy 
soul ;  and  every  soul,  in  proportion  to  its  advancement,  is  forever  embrac- 
ing it  just  as  freely  as  if  no  other  soul  existed,  yet  has  the  zest  of  its  enjoy- 
ments endlessly  varied  and  heightened  by  mutual  contemplations  and  re- 
flections of  those  of  all  the  rest.  Such  is  the  superiority  of  the  disintei^ 
ested  spirit  over  the  selfish  fiesh,  of  the  inner  world  over  the  outer  woild, 
of  good  over  evil. 

Mental  ownership  is  sympathetic  and  universal,  physical  appropriation 
antagonistic  and  individual.  We  hate  and  oppose  our  fellows  that  with 
hand  and  foot  we  may  monopolize  some  wretched  grains  of  good,  while  God 
is  inviting  every  one  of  us  with  our  mind  and  heart  to  accept  as  fast  as  we 
can  his  whole  undivided  infinitude  of  good.  The  universe  is  the  house  of 
the  Father;  the  true  spirit  of  the  family  is  disinterested,  and  consequently 
every  child  is  heir  of  the  whole— even  as  the  apostle  Paul  said,  joint-heir 
with  Christ.    Register,  then,  deeply  in  memory,  side  by  side  with  the 
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Idfltoric  maxim  for  all  times,  This  too  shall  pass  away  I  the  religious  maxim 
for  all  souls.  Over  those  things  for  which  men  struggle  with  each  other, 
there  is  one  thing,  out  of  the  sphere  of  struggle,  which  belongs  indlTisibly 
to  every  man,  and  that  one  thing  is  the  whole  universe!  Then,  should 
you  ever  feel  vexed  or  disheartened  by  the  irritations  .  and  failures  you 
meet  in  your  journey  through  the  evanescent  masqfterade  of  this  world, 
pause  and  say  to  yourself.  Is  it  worthy  of  me,  while  the  entire  realm  of 
existence  asks  me  to  appropriate  it  in  ever-expansive  possession,  to  be 
angry  or  sad  because  some  infinitesimal  speck  of  it  does  not  grant  me  as 
much  of  itself  as  I  crave? 

The  more  things  we  love  the  richer  we  are.  The  fewer  things  we  care  for 
tho  freer  we  are.  O  blessed  wealth  and  wretched  freedom,  how  shall  we 
perfect  and  reconcile  them?  This  is  the  secret:  If  we  love  the  divine  and 
eternal  in  everything,  and  care  not  for  the  limiting  and  perishable  evil  con- 
nected with  it,  then  we  shall  at  once  be  both  rich  and  free.  The  former 
practice  educates  our  powers;  the  latter  emancipates  them.  The  true  use 
of  renunciation  is  as  a  means  for  larger  fulfillment.  Detach  from  lower 
and  lesser  objects  in  order  to  attach  to  higher  and  greater  ones.  Be  always 
ready  to  renounce  the  meaner  at  the  invitation  of  the  nobler.  The  soul, 
like  a  grand  frigate,  may  be  loosely  tied  by  a  thousand  separate  strings, 
but  should  be  held  firm  by  one  cabla  Our  relations  to  fellow^creatures 
are  those  threads;  our  supreme  relation  to  God,  that  cable.  Those  are  the 
gossamer  of  time;  this  the  adamant  of  eternity. 

The  lame  man  cries,  O,  that  I  could  walk  I  He  who  can  walk  says,  O, 
that  I  could  fiyi  If  he  could  soar,  he  would  sigh,  O,  that  I  were  omni- 
present, and  therefore  had  no  need  to  move !  The  end  of  one  wish  is  but 
the  beginning  of  another;  and  the  craving  of  every  human  soul,  let  loose 
in  sincere  expression,  is  absolutely  illimitable.  It  idways  comes,  in  the  last 
analysis,  to  this;  every  one  really  longs  to  be  God.  Therefore,  unless  the 
rational  creation  is  mendacious,  to  be  deified,  is,  in  some  mystical  but  true 
sense,  the  final  destiny  of  all  souls.  Every  one,  in  its  consciousness  fully 
developed  and  harmonized,  shall  become  a  focus  of  universal  being,  a  finite 
reflex  of  God^^  the  infinite  God  himself  remaining  eternally  the  same  unes- 
capable  and  incomprehensible  mystery  as  ever. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  supreme  maxims  for  souls  conditioned  in  time 
and  space  but  destined  for  eternity  and  infinity — a  maxim  of  comfort  for 
those  who  suffer,  and  a  maxim  of  impulse  for  those  who  aspire.  The  one, 
to  be  used  in  view  of  every  fear,  every  evil  or  limit.  This,  too,  shall  pass 
away!  The  other,  to  be  used  in  view  of  every  insatiable  desire,  Over  all 
those  things  for  which  men  struggle  with  each  other,  there  is  one  thing,  out 
of  the  sphere  of  struggle,  which  indivisibly  belongs  to  every  man,  and  that 
one  thing  is  the  whole  universe! 

Nothing  but  the  Absolute  Good  is  everlasting:  and  that  must  belong  to 
nil  who,  being  essential  x>cr8onalities,  are  superior  to  death.  Blessed, 
blessed,  then,  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  God ;  for,  by  a  real  tran- 
fubstantiation  assimilating  Him,  they  shall  as  divinely  live  forevermore. 
They  shall  cease  to  say  any  more  of  anything,  This,  too,  shall  pass  away  I 
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because'  the  infinite  God  -shall  have  said  to  each  of  thdm.  Son,:  thoa  art 
ever  with  me,  and  all  thatlluMre  is  thine! 

If  the  view  above  marked  out,  a  view  in  many  Te^tecta  so  sabHme  and 
satisfactory,  a  view  which  goes  so  far  to  explain  the  mysteries,  reconcile 
the  oontradictionsi,  and  transfigure  the«vils  of  our  transient  life  and  lot 
below-^be  not  true,  ft  m«8t<^ther  be  because  some  other  higher  and  better 
view  is  the  trutli~f>in  whioh  case  we  oertaSnly^  ought  ta  be  contented— or 
else  the  creative  and  providential  plan  of  God  is  inferior  to^  the  thought 
of  one  of  his  oreaturea.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  suppose  that  a  specu- 
lative theory  of  my  brain  can  transcend  in  harmony  and  ben^cence  the  de- 
sign of  the  infinite  God.  Could  it -do  so,  then,  in  reality,  I  should  be  a 
higher  being  than  He.  I  should  veritably  havedethroned  Him  and  vaulted 
into  his  place^  Is  not  that  a  pitch  of  impiety  and  absurdity  too  great  evien 
for  the  pride  of  an  insurgent  atom  of  criticifiing  assumption^  set,  baffled  at 
every  point,  amidst  the  awful  hnmensity  of  existence?  Here;  then,  is 
rest.  Either  our  highest  view  is  the  truth,  or  the  truth  is  higher  and  better 
than  that  For  to  think  that  his  tt  ought  is  superior  to  Uie  jmrpoee  of  God, 
thus  making  himself  thd  real  <3k>d,  is  too  much  for  theextremeat  human 
egotist  within  the  limits  of  sanity.  ' 

Therefore,  until  a  better  4;heoryi8  propounded^  we  shall  hold  that  the 
destiny  of  the  soul  is  to  become;  through  the  progressive  actualization  of 
its  potential  consciousness^  a  free  thinking  center  of  the  univerae,  an  in- 
finitesmal  mirror  of  God.  The  adventures  of  the  different  souls,  full  of 
inexhaustible  curiosity  and  relish  in  the  mutually  revealing  contaota  of 
their  degrees  of  developmoat  and  originalities  of  personal  character  and 
treasure,  constitutes  tiie  endless  drama  of  spiritual  existence  within  the 
phenomenal  theater  of  tho  material  creation.  And  still  the  infinite  One 
serenely  smiles  on  the  troubled  play  of  the  eternal  Many ;  because  the  p^co- 
logical  kaleidoscope  of  their  experience  is  a*  continuous  improvisation  of 
justice,  weaving  the  fate  of  Each  with-  the  fates  of  All,  and  transfuaing 
the  monoionoua  unity-  of  .the  Same  with  the  zestful  variety  ol  the  Other. 
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Coward,  Dr.,  writings  o^  referred  to,  401, 430. 
Crantz's  account  of  the  Greenlanders,  82. 
Crashaw,  William,  work  oC  cited,  501. 
Creation,  and  emanation,  distinction  between,  58. 
as  described  by  early  Greek  anthors,  176. 
Brahmin  and  Buddhist  conception  oi;  106. 
destruction  on  Day  of  Judgment,  60. 
general  riew  oi^  14. 
of  man,  date  of  narratiTe  of,  21. 
Creed,  ancient  treatise  on  Apostles*,  228. 
Apostles',  305. 
exposition  of  Apostles',  221. 

by  Church  of  England,  221. 
Nieene,  805. 

of  atheiatic  naturalist,  58. 
Camming  on  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  580. 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  story  oC  104. 
CuTier,  on  snocessiTe  inclusion  of  souls,  13. 
Cyril,  creed  of,  305. 

of  Alexandria,  doctrine  taught  by,  551. 

Jerusalem,  doctrine  held  by,  551. 
reference  to  lectures  o(  222. 
Cyrus,  dying  speech  of;  104. 

Dabifftan,  notes,  ke,  to,  181. 
DaQle,  statement  from,  257. 

writings  of,  403. 
Damned,  their  future  state,  516. 
Daniel,  date  of  Book  of;  141, 140. 

Inn;piages  in  which  it  was  written,  140. 
Dante's  opinion  of  Adam,  28. 

Divina    Commedia    cfaaracteriied,    418, 
410. 
Dante  specifies  the  first  persons  erer  sated,  587. 
Davis,  A.  J.,  reference  to  wcnrks  ot,  443. 
Davy,  Bir  Humphry,  41. 


Dead,  Chinese  offerings  to.  82. 
festival  fbr;i37. 
intermediate  state  for,  137. 
resurrection  of,  138. 
treatment  of;  by  PersiaBs,  1^ 
Death,  aceonnta  of  leaving  the  world  wf tboot,  fll 
and  Ilades,  261. 

Life,  essential  Christian  ducUiaa  «( 
873. 
Life,  signification  of  the  tenia,  2fl0L 
Apocalyptic  personificatioB  ul^  10. 
benevc^nee  of,  32. 

cause  of,  according  to  Hebrew  belid^  2M^ 
daasic  representation  oil  18. 
common  personlficatiun  o^  10. 
deflnitfon  of;  21. 
Hebrew  coneeption  of,  18. 
Hindu  personifiration  of,  35b 
Indian  conceptkm  of,  17. 
Life,  Ac,  words  as  used  by  Christ,  STSL 
meaning  o(  17. 
method  of  avoiding,  213. 
moral,  consequence  of  sin,  885w 
more  than  one,  212. 
Norse  conception  of;  10. 
of  Christ  oonsidoivd,  22& 

efllcaey  o(  237, 383. 
sectarian  views  o^  SSflL 
ntiUty  of,  242. 
ordsined  by  the  Creator,  58L 
penalty  o^  oonaidered,  21. 

sin,  227. 
paraonlfioation  oC  by  the  Oreeka^  IfiL 
physical,  a  blessing,  384. 
resoacitatlon  from,  214. 
Roman  peraoniflcatioo  oi;  18. 
second,  by  whom  used,  260. 
signiflcation  ci,  as  used  by  Paal,  M,  WL 
TUmndists'  coooeption  oC;  18. 
true  meti4>horicaI  aense  of  the  word,  168. 
Demons,  existence  oi;  believed  by  ^e  Jew%  244. 
De  8scy,  argnments  o^  131. 
Desatir,  130. 

Des  Cartes,  doctrines  oC  36, 631. 
Destination,  theorlea  of  sonl*s,  53,  6T. 
Development,  historic,  of  doetrina  of  fUban  Uft^ 

600. 
Devil,  Qse  of  the  term,  304. 
Diodoms  on  the  custom  of  smbalBfai^  KOi 
Diogenes  Laartius,  130l 

epigram  by,  198. 
Ditton's  demoostiation  of  tike  tmuieUhm  sf 

Christ,  348. 
Dodwell,  Henry,  theory  advanced  by,  430L 
Dreams,  supcntitkms  belief  in.  108. 
Drexel,  quotation  fhmi  a  semoa  of;  514. 
Drithelm,  vision  seen  by,  411. 
Drossbach,  56l 

arguments  of,  fbr  immortality,  fM. 
Druidic  doctrine  of  a  fVitare  life,  89L 
Druids  represented  by  the  Welsh  barda,  84. 
I  Druses,  their  creed,  9cL 
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I>«alistlc  doctrine  evtabliihed  in  PenUs  lil. 
Ihi  Moulin,  quotation  flnom,  441. 
"Da  Perron,  era  of  Zoroaster  aooording  to^  128. 
l>yak«  of  Bomeot  belief  oC  70. 

Sarfh,  Mief  in  the  rotnndity  of;  heretical,  683. 
probabilitlee  of  its  deetmction  considered, 
ftSl. 
£arthly  Messianic  kingdom  as  expected  by  early 

Christians,  259. 
Eaatetn  Monachism,  110. 
£blonites,  sect  of  the,  166. 
Sckermann's  conrersations  with  Goethe,  644. 
Eden,  Eichhom*s  opinion  of  the  aooonnt  o^  23. 
Jewish  location  o^  171. 
locality  of;  686. 
not  alluded  to  by  Christ,  25. 
Sdwards's  account  of  Carib  rites,  79. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  ideas  ot  hell,  616. 
Sgede*s  aoconnt  of  Greenland,  71. 
Esotism  iklaely  attributed  to  doctrine  of  fbture 

life,  660. 
Egyptian  and  Greek  notions  compared,  101. 
belief;  according  to  Plutarch,  00. 
cemetery  described,  lOl. 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  07. 
E;gyptian8  belieTed  in  a  fViture  retribution,  161. 
significance  of  ftoeral  rites  of,  101. 
Egyptians*  views  of  future  state  of  the  soul,  66. 
Eichhorn's  opinion  of  the  account  of  Eden,  23. 
Slsenmenger,  work  cited,  167, 168, 160. 
Eleaiar,  speech  ot,  168. 
Election,  doctrine  of,  considered,  668. 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  279. 
Slias  expected  as  the  fbremnner  of  the  Messiah, 

160. 
Eiyah  and  Slisha,  miracles  peribrmed  by,  146. 
EHsout,  meaning  of,  101. 
Elrin,  CouncU  of.  480. 
Xlyslan  and  Tartarean  kingdoms,  63.  * 
Elyslan  Fields,  where  located,  178. 
Elyiium,  178. 

of  Greenlanders,  71. 
Hispanicriians,  70. 
Kamtschadales,  70. 
Emanation  and  creation,  distinction  between,  68. 

theOTy  of;  untenable^  6. 
Enwncipaiion  of  the  flesh,  613. 
Embalming,  Dtodorus^s  Tiews  of  the  custom  o^ 

100. 
Embahnlng,  known  to  Canary  Islanders,  OOi 

PeruTiams,  00. 
motiTes  fbr,  S7. 
origin  of;  72. 
process  of;  08. 
reasons  for  custom,  100. 
XmeraoQ,  quotation  firom,  61,  64,  607. 
Xmpedoclcs,  doctrines  taught  by,  101. 
End  of  all  things  belisTed  in  by  many  nations, 

216. 
Xndor,  magical  spells  of  the  Witch  of,  163. 
IngUsh  Church,  doctrine  oi;  446. 


Enoch,  apocryphal  book  of;  262. 

Epictetus,  quotation  flrom,  489. 

Epicureans*  doctrine  of  existence  of  the  soul,  623. 

Epicureans,  their  belief  concerning  death,  106. 

Epigenesis,  theory  of,  18, 

Epiphanius's  description  of  complaints  of  Satan, 

228. 
Episcopal  Church,  theory  of  salTation  held  by, 

663. 
Epistle  to  Hebrews,  brief  sketch  of,  240. 

design  of,  240. 
Epistle  of  James,  a  review  o^  244. 

Jude  analysed  and  considered,  246. 
Phllippians  considered,  280. 
Erebus,  170. 

Erigena,  doctrines  held  by,  60. 
£rskine*s  account  of  the  belief  of  the  Feqfecfl,  72. 
Eschatology,  220. 
Esqttlmaux  paradise,  310. 

view  of  a  fixture  state,  71. 
Essenes,  doctriue  of  the,  162. 
Ethics  of  the  doctrine  of  a  fVitnre  life,  646. 
Ethiopian  mode  of  preserving  the  dead,  00. 
Ethnic  thoughts  concerning  a  future  life,  68. 
Etruscan  doctrine  of  a  fVitnre  llfb^  03. 
Euripides,  quotation  fkom  a  tragedy  o^  472. 
Ensebins,  Eccl.  Hist,  notice  of,  602. 
quotation  fkom,  404. 
statement  o^  267. 
Evangelical  churches,  doctrine  held  by,  668. 
Evangelists,  honesty  of  the,  340. 
Everlasting,  use  of  the  word,  823. 
Ewald,  notice  of,  260. 

opinions  o^  with  regard  to  Book  of  Geneds, 

21. 
view  of,  concerning  Adam*8  sin,  268. 
Existence,  fhture,  of  the  soul,  arguments  in  fkvor 

0^64. 
Existence,  previous,  the  origin  of  souls,  6. 

three  circles  of,  86. 
Expenses  Incurred  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mys* 

teriea,423. 
Esekiel,  viviflcatlon  of  the  dry  bones  in  the  Book 

0(147 
Eira,  Fourth  Book  of,  contents  o(  261. 

Faber,  reference  to  works,  462. 

Fairies,  realm  oi;  686. 

Faith,  in  Christ,  utility  of;  843. 

meaning  of,  as  nsed  by  St  Paul,  275. 
Fallen  angels,  doctrine  of,  not  of  Christian  origin, 

246L 
FUnily,  Brahmins  and  Buddhists  believe  in  one 

ctfnnic,  107. 
Faraday,  16. 

arguments  of,  634. 
Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church,  doctrines  o(  401. 
Fe^ee,  anecdote  of;  82. 

belief  in  more  deaths  than  one^  212. 
Islanders,  customs  otf  70. 
Feralia  and  Parentalia  festivals,  103. 
Festival  lor  the  dead,  187. 
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FestlTiklB,  sacred,  «f -tke  MwleDti)  464. 
Feaerbach,  20. 

' »  flamowio  jBotaphgnioiAo,  687. 
oomparison  by,  605. 
teacliingB  of,  680. 
tboag^to  Ml  4eath,  81. 
Fielding,  oi|  transniigration  of  the  aoiil,  486. 
Firman  embtem^to  tlie  Jewi,  321. 
destmction  of  world  by,  248. 

not  taught  in  Old 
Testament,  822. 
First  resnrreetioa  aeoordiDg  fo  ths  Apooalypse^ 

260. 
Floarens,  on  anuNint  of  life  on  the  globe,  14. 
FlUgge,  his  history  of  doctrine  of  ftitnre  life,  Ac, 

420,407. 
Fontenell^  On  Plusalltjr  of  Worids,  604. 
Foster,  John,  description  of  eternal  punishment, 

638. 
Fountain  of  immortal  youth,  218. 
Fourier's  doctrine  df  immortality,  68. 
Francisoaoa  and  PomtnJcans,  418. 
Freethinken,  615. 

Free  willy  doctrine  o^' considered,  664. 
Friends,  recognition  oi;  in  a  fVitore  life,  667. 
Frothiogham^  N.  Ii.,>iraa8latlon  from-Btiekert, 

208. 
Fnlgnration  and  emanatloii)  diaCinction  between, 

12. 
Funeral  ritek  of.  XgyptiaBS,  aigniflottnce  ot,  lOL 

Indians,  74. 
Future  life^  anMogloal  argument  for,  41. 

ancient  Hindu  doctrine  o^  106. 
^appavenl-  datans  >of  Justice,  proof  o^ 

47. 
•i^gWDSMtsitt  fiiTor  of  the  belief  In, 

40. 
barbarian  notions  of,  68. 
bsUsf  in,  how  mislained,  40. 

universally  preralent,  61. 
upludd  by  aathorlty,  80. 
Brahmanic  and  Buddhist  doctrine  of, 

106. 
Celtic  Tiews  of,  84. 
deetrtaks  of>  denied,  106. 

how  created,  88. 
4a  AMtent  M  ysterlea,  460. 
in  Apocalypse,  214. 
IvSplstteto  Iiebffews,280. 
•  Jesna  dNMsming^  804. 
•  .  taught  by  Jesus,  830. 

spirit-rappers, 
443. 
Braidio  doctrine  of;  83. 
Egyptian  doctrine  oC  07. 
ethnic  thoughts  eenoeming,  68. 
••      Ktraaoan  doctrine  0^08. 

ftmctlon  of  conscience,  proof  ot,  4A. 
Qtaek  Mid  Boman  doctrine  ot,  175. 
grounds  of  belief  in,  88. 
hliMioal  dlssartatioms  cooMmliig, 
460. 


Futuie  UA»  history  «f  disbelief  in,  Cia 
John's  doetrine  o^  206. 
.      Medknval  doctrine  oA  407. 
Mexican  coooelts  «^  72. 
Hodem  doctrine  o^  426. 
-  .  jffoiiaw wiaa  dectrln»ci;  M7. 
,  Negroes'  notions  of;  68. 
New  Testament  twtdiings  < 

218. 
of  animals,  86. 
patristic  doctrine  oi;  804. 
Paul's  doctrine  oi;  264. 
Panian  dootrin»<if;  127. 
•     FMtr's  daotrine  ot,  218. 

psycholcgical^  argumeot  ftir,  44. 
recognition  of  friends  In,  6S7. 
RomaoM  theory  ft,  412. 
SeandinaTlaa  doctrine  oi;  IRT. 
Sodniaa  doctrine  o(  438. 
surmisinga  In  fhvor  d;  40. 
•    '  ♦rlwplioC Clwtotiaaity !■  r^gud ts^ 
803. 
weighty  support  of  belief  in,  47. 
Future  #tata,Ana»lmander*a  opinions  o^  6A. 
Arab  BoClona  o(  82. 
eariiest  Hebrew  conception  oC  lO* 
'  ■     Bsqulmaaz'vlewB  oi;  71. 
Now  Zsalanden^  Ideas  o^  66L 
•rigln  of  Indian 
•      latlQg  to,  76. 
Pope's  notlMia  nt,  6& 
skeptic's  doubts  «^  56i. 


TCgard  to  ika 


0«ha«  fh«  ottos  «f>  the- Psralan,  ITS. 
Oarcilaso  de  la  Y^a's  account  of  PertiTiBB  een 

.ier1es,72. 
Garden  of  Eden,  speculaitai»«inrw  iilafc  fSL 
Gauls,  customs  of,  81. 
Gehenna,  derivation  of  tl^  word,  837. 
locality  of;  160. 
meaning  of  the  word,  327. 
term  as  used  by  Christ, 
Genesis,  Tarious  opiniaca  with 

Book  oi;  22. 
GheUn,  f^gfon  of  the,  127. 
Ghosts,  ftar  of'thMk  by  Hie  AlHeans,  68. 
Giles,  Henry,  qnoUiioaiiniD,  pretooi^  IL 
Gllgulf  afas^  transmigration,  477. 
Gipseys,  their  denial  of  a  future  life,  616. 
Glory,  siguMaatlon  «f 'WUPd,  247, 270. 
Gnostic  Christlaas,  Scripture  d,  176. 
notions,  206. 

sects,  doctrines  Md  by,  406. 
God,  worship  of,  844. 
Goethe  on  the  ImmettnUty  of  tkesoul,  61 

his  death,  440. 
Goethe's  alluitoft  ta-tha-doslaiM  «f  i 

•   hell,686. 
Gotama,  life  oi;  118. 

..  »bao«ivlqrtai^tby,Ur. 
Gothic  Mysterlas,  4I». 
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GottKlialk,  death  of,  428. 

reference  to  woric,  807. 
Graves,  Hebrew,  156. 
Gray,  Mrs.,  Etrmcan  sepalchres,  93. 
Greek  and  EgyptiaD  notloos  compared,  101. 
Boman  doctrine  of  ftiture  life,  176. 
populace,  belief  o^  192. 
antbors  borrow  from  the  Persians,  139. 
authors,  description  of  creation  by  early, 

170. 
Church,  doctrine  of;  257. 
personification  of  death,  18. 
philosophers,  tenets  held  by,  19t. 
Gi«sks  and  Romans,  religious  ritual  at  ftinerals, 

103. 
Greeks,  their  rlews  of  death,  190. 
Greenlanders'  elysium,  71. 
GreemlanderB,  infiuit  buriiils  among,  82. 
Gregory  the  Great  established  •scheme  of  pnrgik 

tory,  411. 
Grieabach's  translation  of  Jude,  240.  ^ 
works  cited,  237,  241,  286.' 
Grimm*s  description  of  the  devi),  413. 

workM  cited,  91. 
Grotefand  on  tl|e  Book  of  Oenests,  22. 

Bades^820. 

prsTalent  notion  respecting,  178. 
•     use  and  meaning  of  the  word,  320. 
why  souls  were  banished  to,  177. 
Hagenbach,  424,  440,  630,  668. 
Halley,  on  gliosts  of  departed  quantities,  83. 
HalUweU,  works  o^  quoted,  416, 423. 
Harmony,  true  salvstion  is  by,  668. 
Heathen,  their  loet  condition,  448. 
thdr  salyabillty,  661. 
writers  on  the  question  of  their  fMure 
state,  note,  662. 
HeaTen,  meaning  of  word,  ss  Christ  used  it, 

830,838. 
HeaTen,  oot  a  fixed  locality,  837. 
of  Jews  threefold,  260. 
original  deetination  of  man,  283. 
Hebrew  conception  of  death,  18. 

state  of  the  dead,  261. 
graTes,166. 

location  of  heaven,  691. 
opinion  of  li£?,  157. 
Scriptures,  antiquity  of,  22. 
Hebrsfws,  early   unacquidnted  with   ftiture  re- 
wards and  punishments,  167. 
Hebrews,  doctrine  of  future  life  in  Epistle  to,  220. 
Epistle  to^  by  whom  written,  220. 
object  of,  230. 
Hecker,  Epidemics  of  Middle  Ages,  417. 
Hedge,  Rer.  Dr.,  quotation  from,  0. 

traoflntiun  by,  484. 
Hegel,  quotation  from,  601. 
Heine,  on  snpersensnal  teaching  of  Christian  art, 

802. 
BUno  an  apostle  of  unbelieving  sensnalism,  614. 
H«&  as  eoDoeiTed  by  variotts  nations,  261. 
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Hell,  critical  histoiy  of  idea  of,  608. 

divisions  ol^  according  to  Moslem  creed,  204. 

doctrine  o^  held  by  all  Christendom,  616. 
local,  not  taught  by  Christ,  327. 

locality  of;  160,  620. 

second  death,  260. 
HeracUtus,  saying  o^  471. 
Herder,  168. 

Dialogues  o^  484. 
,  hi»  view  of  the  Apocalypse,  268. 
Heresies  condemned  by  the  Fathers,  404. 
Heretics  excommunicated  by  Church  of  Bome^  6M. 
Hermogenes,  views  of,  406. 
Herodian's  account  of  apotheosis,  472. 
Herodotus's  account  of  Egyptian  transmlgratloD, 

08. 
Hesiod,  illustrati<m  of  sbte  of  universe  by,  196. 
Hierax,  doctrines  promulgated  by,  404. 
Hieroglyphic  representations  of  tlie  soul,  00. 
Hihury,222. 

of  Poictiers,  opinions  ci,  267. 
Hindu,  ancient,  doctrine  of  future  lift,  106. 
conception  of  heavens  and  hells,  108. 
personification  ot  death,  86. 
Hindus,  ncred  books  of;  800. 
Hlnnom,  vale  o^  327,  830. 
Hlspaniollaiu^  elysium  of;  70. 
Hitchcock,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  the  resurrection,  604. 
Holy  of  Holies,  heaven  is  the  true,  236. 
Hopkins,  opinion  of  the  itate  of  the  wicked,  641. 
House  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  446. 
Hudson,  Bev.  C.  F.,  theory  advocated  by,  640. 
Huidekoper,  on  Christ's  descent  into  Hades,  400. 
Human  race,  its  period  of  existence,  662. 
Humboldt,  opinion  adopted  by,  480. 

quotation  fh>m,  600. 
Hume,  reasonings  of,  012. 
Huygens's  Cosmotheoros  cited,  004. 
Huzv&resch,  130. 

Hyde,  on  religion  of  Medes  and  Persians,  128. 
Hypocrites,  Mohammedan  hell  for,  204. 

Ibbur,  plural  transmigration,  477. 
Idealist,  argument  of,  636. 
Ignorance,  argument  firom,  628. 
Immortality,  arguments  In  ftvor  of  man's,  68. 

of  the  soul,  controversy  in  regard 

to,  431. 
phenomena  supposed  to  be  inustra* 
tive  of;  30. 
Index  Expurgatorlus,  446. . 
Indian  ceremonies  relating. to  a  f^sture  state^ 

origin  of;  76. 
Indian  conception  of  death,  17. 
legends,  79. 

rites,  Browne's  aooount  of;  70. 
Indians,  Wm.  Pena's  account  of,  78. 

similarity  of  funeral  jrltas  ot,  7i. 
Indulgences,  salA  of,  426. 
Initiation,  legend  oi;  InrEgypi,  460. 
Inquisition,  horrom  of,  424. 
Insufllationy  theory  of;.10L. 
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Interment  of  the  King  of  Weir,  69. 
Interpretation  of  the  words  of  Chrlit,  MS. 
Iranians,  religion  of,  127. 
Irensens,  diacnssion  of;  206. 

quotation  from,  406. 

statement  oi;  257. 
Iiring's  Colunibds,  citation  from,  686. 
Islamites,  divisions  o^  197. 

Jacobi,  teaches  that  belief  Jnstlflably  tranaoends 

science,  638. 
Jacob's  dream  of  the  hearenly  ladder,  265. 
Jahn,  on  the  belief  of  the  Hebrews,  166. 
Jarres,  J.  J.,  his  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 

cited,  70,  476. 
Jean  Paul's  burlesque,  28. 
Jerome,  interpretation  by,  272. 

opinion  of  the  death  of  Christ,  227. 
Jesus,  as  described  in  Rerelation,  266. 

descent  of,  Into  under-world,  reasons  for, 

222. 
mission  o(  not  appreciated  by  the  Jews, 

210. 
name  given  to,  by  Northmen,  88. 
prophesied  his  own  resurrection,  868. 
Jew,  the  Wandering,  84. 
Jewish  belief  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  160. 
Cabbala,  371. 

notions,  resemblance  o^  to  those  of  Per- 
sians, 173. 
phraseology,  how  used  by  Christ,  317. 
prophets,  poetical  style  of;  316. 
sects  at  the  time  of  Christ,  162. 
tradition  concerning  the  Advent  of  Mes- 
siah, 312. 
tradition  relating  to  resurrection,  601. 
Jews  adopted  the  doctrine  of  resurrection,  140. 
ancient,  did  not  believe  in  ihture  rewards, 

Ac.,  328. 
and  Gentiles,  Judgment  of,  171. 
bigotry  of,  171. 

borrowed  fh>m  Persian  theology,  182. 
Cliristians,  and  Persians,  similar  points  of 

belief  with,  173. 
conduct  of,  in  regard  to  Chrlst*s  resurrec- 
tion, 86Z 
expectation  of,  in  regard  to  Messiah,  210. 
influence  of,  over  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  210. 
looked  for  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  170. 
opinions  of,  how  and  when  acquired,  161. 
some  believed  in  transmigration  of  sonls^ 

218. 
writings  ot  treat  of  metempsychosis,  477. 
Joeelyn,  quotation  fhnn,  606. 
John  and  Philo,  expressions  of,  compared,  300. 
John's  belief  in  an  evil  being,  804. 
conception  of  Ood.  207. 
doctrine  of  a  fViture  lif^,  295. 
John  the  Baptist's  preaching,  burden  o^  S88. 
Jonathan  ben  Uuiel,  Targum  ot;  828. 
Josephus's  account  of  the  temple,  236. 
Josephus,  dpQTO  of  the  WKked  acoording  tO)  828. 


Josephns,  testimony  oi^  103. 

works  of;  cited,  IM. 
Judaism  in  the  apostolic  age,  106. 
Judgment  of  the  Jews  and  Oentilea,  171. 
Julian,  oration  of  Emperor,  470l 
Justin  Martyr,  gives  a  passage  In  Jeremlali,  tt^ 
on  the  resuTBCtioB,  402. 

Kamtschadales,  elyslum  o(  70. 

Kane,  Dr.,  argument  drawn  frtym  the  deatk  o( 

602. 
Kant's  demonstration  of  eternal  life,  50.    • 
Keyser  on  the  Religion  of  Northnkco,  90. 
Khiaer,  stoty  o^  the  Wandering  Jew  of  tha 

213. 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  meaning  ot  the  term 

335. 
Kingsboroa(gh*s  Antiquities  of  Mexico  cited,  4I5w 
King,  Rev.  T.  8.,  quotation  tnm.  640. 
Kl(^tock,  Inscription  on  tomb  of,  844. 
Knapp  on  the  future  state  of  the  heathen,  668. 
Kosmos,  Scandinavian,  Buddhist,  AraMan,  Syrian 

592,603. 

Lactantina,  opinions  of,  267. 

notions  of  the  lesmiecUon,  9BDi 
Lamb^  Charles,  conlissalon  of;  OIL 

quotation  from,  21Qi 
Lampada  tradumt,  theory  of  future  Utb,  MQl 
Lange,  theory  of  sours  destination,  01. 

on  the  resurrection,  607. 
Lapland  fisherman,  Interment  at,  TOl 
Lardner,  works  of,  quoted,  406,  aOO. 
l^res,  signification  oC  193. 
Larysd,  signlAcation  of;  196b 
Lavater,  expresskm  of  his  yearning 

637. 
htgbodBt  curious  Indian,  79. 
Leibnita,  doctrine  of  eternal  mooadi^  ML 
view  of  the  origin  of  sonlii,  Ui 
Leland's  work  on  Divine  Rerelation  < 

451. 
Lnnureo,  signUlcation  of;  lOS^ 
Lerottx,  a  believer  In  transmigrafloo,  488L 
"  Liberal  Chrlntians,**  doctrines  heU  by,  564. 
Liebig,  Animal  Chemistry,  refened  t<^  601, 
LIliB,  Bichit's  definition  of,  20. 

Herbert  Spencer's  definition  <d,  SL 
slgnlficathm  of,  373. 
Light  and  darkness,  origin  and  minning  «f  Iha 

terms,  311. 
Ligfatfi»ot,  104, 167, 106, 109, 170,  SST. 
Uy  warch,  elegies  of,  84. 
Lobeck,  reference  to  his  A^aopbamus,  406, 4SL 
Local  &te  of  man  In  the  astnMKNuic  naim^ 

579. 
Locke's  controveny  with  the  Bishop  of  WofeMM^ 

495. 
Locke's  remark  to  Stilllngfleet  601. 
Lo^eoe^octrine,  when  developed,  230l 
Logos,  explanation  of.  297. 
Lombaid,  Peter,  quotation  tkom,  Itt. 
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Longfellow,  description  of  Indian  funeral  ritei, 

75. 
Lore,  Chiifltopher,  hateftil  uyfng  of,  514. 
Lorering,  Pn^  theory  of  molecular  spaces,  596. 
L11ck^  dtatlona  from,  174,  250, 258,  255,  296. 
Lncretins's  ideas  of  metempsychosis,  484. 
Lois  de  Granada,  sermon  o^  on  ChrlBt*a  descent 

into  hell,  422. 
Lutheran  doctrines,  427. 
Luz,  Jewish  notion  concerning  the  bone^  172. 

Maccabees,  Second,  date  of  Book  of;  159. 
Ifachlnes  of  torture  used  during  Ifiddle  Ages,  425. 
Mackay,  Charles,  poem  on  site  of  heaven,  608. 
MacrobiuB,  account  of  Etmscan  sacrifices,  95. 
commentary  ol^  196. 
saying  of,  471. 
MAdliara  sect,  belief  of;  118. 
MHgianism,  date  of;  174. 
Magian  theology,  133. 
Magi,  beUef  of;  143. 

doctrine  o(  according  to  Theopompus,  142. 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  139. 
Malebranche.  doctrines  of,  13, 86,  631. 
Uamertius  Clandianns,  treatise  by,  683. 
Manichaeanism,  whence  derived,  175. 
Manichaeans,  doctrines  taught  by,  7,  590. 

ideas  of  metempsychosis,  477. 
theological  system  of,  405. 
Mapea,  Walter,  poems  by,  cited,  501. 
Marioopas,  belief  of,  475. 
Marmoniel  on  tlie  ftiture  state  of  the  heathen, 

562. 
Maronites,  their  purchase  of  land  In  heaven,  200. 
Martineau's  exposition  of  the  Logos-doctrine,  299. 

works  referred  to,  2a9,  278, 623. 
Martineau,  quotation  from,  539. 
Martyrdom  a  demonstration  of  immortality,  613. 
Mass,  celebration  o^  556. 

Manilloo,  on  the  small  number  of  the  saved,  440. 
his  singular  and  pernicious  sophistry, 
655. 
Materialism,  mistake  of;  629. 

scientifle  argument  firom,  625. 
Materialists,  arguments  of,  636. 

doctrines  of,  196. 
Maurice,  on  "etemar*  punishment,  462. 
Maximus  Tyrlus,  Dissertations  of,  194.  ^ 

Means  and  ends,  those  of  God  consentaneous,  649. 
MedlsBvai  period,  witchcraft  in,  417. 
Meiners's  works  cited,  70,  77,  80, 128, 192. 
Melanctbon's  view  of  Chrlst'd  deiicent  to  hell,  440. 
Memory,  its  powers,  628. 
Meropes,  curious  speculations  of,  215. 
Measiabt  Ellas  expected  as  the  fiirerunner  of,  169. 
expectation  of  Jews  in  regard  to,  219. 
Jewish  belief  in  the  coming  of,  169. 
predictions  in  Old  Testament  concern- 
ing, 358. 
prophecy  concerning,  in  B<X>k  of  Daniel, 
149. 
McKWiatitr  doctrine,  how  built  up,  818. 


Metaphorical  language  of  Christ,  825. 
Metempsychosis,  85, 475. 

as  taught  I7  Rabbins,  477. 
doctrine    of,  held    by  various 

nations,  475. 
doctrine  of,  of  ancient  date,  190i 
fbundation  of  belief  in,  476. 
theory  o^  98. 
Mexican  notions  of  a  future  lifb,  72. 
Michelet,  J.,  account  of  two  popular  festivals, 

421. 
Michelet,  quotations  fittnn,  407,  416. 

reference  to  works,  414. 
Microscopic  revelations,  598. 
Migration  of  souls,  64. 
Millennium  looked  fbr  by  the  Christian  Fathers, 

403. 
Millennium  not  taught  by  Paul,  287. 

referred  to  in  the  Apocalypse,  260. 
Milman,  opinion  of,  on  date  of  Gospels,  318. 
Milnes,  Kichard  Monckton,  quotations  from,  127, 

661. 
MUton,  his  picture  of  death,  19. 

influence  of  his  '*  Paradise  Lost**  on  popu- 
lar faith,  506. 
quoted  on  saintly  apotheosis,  471. 
Mind  and  matter,  their  difference.  600,  619. 
Mirabeau,  death  of,  37. 
Miracle-plays,  421. 

Miracles  of  Christ,  proofs  deduced  ftpom,  838. 
Mischna,  17a 

MiMdon  of  Christ  considered,  231. 
Mithra,  Mysteries  of,  457,  468. 
Mohammedan  doctrine  of  bodily  resurrection, 

493. 
Mohammedan  doctrine  of  future  life,  197. 
fiftith,  caniiual  point  of;  198. 

tenets  o^  197. 
tradition,  500. 
Mohammedanism,  extent  and  power  of;  197. 
Mohammedans,  doctrine  of  salvation  taught  by, 

564. 
Mohammedans,  numerous  sects  among,  198. 
Mohammed,  religion  of,  182. 
Mohammed*s  Pond,  204. 
Moloch,  description  of  the  Idol,  827. 
Monkish  frauds,  Schoolcraft's  account  of,  72. 
Morality  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  lilb,  646. 
More,  Henry,  quotations  from,  431,  447. 

satire  by,  65. 
Mosaic  sacrifices,  were  they  typical  f  861. 
Moses  died  out  of  the  Holy  Land,  reasons  whji 

171. 
Moses  ignorant  of  doctrine  of  resurrection,  151. 
Moehelm,  quotations  firom,  862,  405, 411,  418. 
Motozallites,  sect  of,  200. 
Mysteries,  celebration  of,  In  Egypt,  468. 
influence  of,  468. 
nature  of,  considered,  450. 
of  Vitzllputzli,  461. 
riot  caused  by,  468. 
spurious,  452. 
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Mysteries,  tastimonyof-the  Fathen  concerning, 

451. 
Mj-Hteiy  exhibited  at  Lisbon,  423. 

meaning  of  the  word,  279. 
Mystice,  faith  of  the  Oriental,  127. 

belief  of  the  Greek,  in  a  future  life,  192. 
Myths,  origin  of  numerous,  200. 
relating  to  heroes,  214. 

Kigas^na's  opinion  of  Nirwtoo,  124. 
Nagelfra,  the  myth  of  the  ship,  210. 
Nature,  changes  of^  typified,  464. 

full  of  vitality,  65. 
Neander,  238,  296. 

exposition  byj  240. 
ottlections  of^  305. 
writings  referred  to,  403,  415. 
Neander*8  expoeition  of  doctrine  of  JtAui,  300. 
illustration  of  original  sin,  11. 
interpretation  of  Paul,  268,  290. 
Necromancy  believed  in  by  Greeks  and  Romans, 

193. 
Nero,  represented  as  the  Beast  in  Bevelation, 

254. 
Newman,  John  Henry,  quotation  from,  on  the 

fkte  of  the  damned,  519. 
Newton,  Sir   Isaac,  on   the   compressibility  of 

matter,  601. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  on  the  organs  of  sense,  629. 
New  Zealanders'  ideas  concerning  the  Pleiades,  00. 

of  a  future  state,  00. 
New  Zealand  priests,  incantations  o^  77. 
Norse  oonoeptlon  of  death,  19. 

mythology,  60. 
North  American  tribes,  belief  oi^  in  a  ftiture 

8Ute,73. 
Northmen,  belief  of,  82. 

religion  oU  how  modified,  87. 
Norton,  Andrews,  opinions  of,  206,  653. 
Norton's  explanation  of  the  word  Logos,  208. 

**Genuinene8B  of  the  Gospels,"  referred 

to,  471. 
proofs  concerning  Epistle  to  Hebrews, 

229. 
views  respecting  second  advent,  82L 
Novatian,  writings  of,  alluded  to,  401. 
Noycs,  O.  R.,  translation  by,  296. 
NUmberger  on  the  doctrine  of  migration,  04. 

Obry's  researches  in  Oriental  doctrines  of  a  fhture 

life,  123 
OehlenschlUger's  poem  on  Gods  of  the  North,  88. 
Oersted's  Essay  referred  to,  603. 
OJIbways*  Ideas  of  elyslum,  74. 
Oken  on  the  origin  of  man,  562. 
Onondagas,  ftiueral  rites  of,  74. 
Oral  Law,  173. 
Orcus,  mouth  ot  193. 
Organic  life,  conditions  ol^  14. 
Oriental  apologue  on  retene  of  the  damned,  637. 
Orientals  in  love  with  death,  127. 
Oriental  Society,  Jour,  of  American,  108, 110, 118.  1 


Origen,  text  in  Epirtle  to  Hebrews  esEplained  bfv 

233. 
Origen's  exposition  of  Paul's  wiitingi,  270. 
theology,  peculiar  features  ct,  386l 
Original  sin,  doctrine  of,  ooosidered,  66L 

explained.  11. 
Orinoco  Indians,  belief  oi;  212. 
Ormuid  and  Ahriman,  the  Priiie^ilBa  of  Good 

and  Evil,  133. 
Ormusd,  law  oC  130. 
Ossian,  quotatfons  from  poems  ascribed  to^  80^  SL 

Pagan  errors,  174. 

Paget  on  assimilation  of  sensationa  Ib  the  laraiii, 

020. 
Palingenesis,  498. 

Panstius,  disbelief  in  a  ftiture  life^  193. 
Panspermismus,  12. 
Fapias,  tradition  delivered  by,  40& 
Papuans,  rites  o^  79. 
Papyrus  rolls,  uses  of,  ip  Egyptian  muMU^em, 

102. 
ParaUe  of  the  Sower,  343. 
Paradise  and  Heaven,  dlstiBctton  between,  401. 
location  <rf^  by  various  oatioDS,  664, 581. 
Parsee  belief  in,  137. 
Parker,  James,  on  pr&«xl8tenoe  of  souls,  €L 
Parker,  Theodore,  50,  656. 
Parsees,  how  they  diapoee  of  their  dead,  142. 

religion  of;  127. 
Parsons,  T.  W.,  translatkm  of  Dante  quoted,  U7. 

lines  o(  quoted,  481. 
Passaglia  on  the  LiteraUty  of  Hell  Ftre^  689. 
Patagonlan  belief,  79. 

Patrick,  dialogue  between  Saint,  and  Osstsa,  811. 
Paul,  career  oi;  360. 

doctrines  imputed  to,  287. 
doctrine  of  a  ftiture  life,  204. 
doctrines  o^  considered,  96& 
taught  by,  160. 
Paul,  qiistles  of;  do  not  intimate  a 

287. 
Paul,  extant  writings  d,  flagmentaiy,  804. 
exulteUon  of;  at  the  thoo^t  of  se< 

advent,  270. 
not  the  author  of  the  l^ilstle  to  Hebfcws, 

229. 
the  word  "Justify"  as  used  bj,  S86l 
Paul's  oonoeptlon  of  scheme  of  salvation,  SSL 

views  of  eztemal  fbmn  of  Jewish  law,3S7. 

resurrection,  8S7. 
views  when  he  became  a  Christiaa,  881 
Penn's,  aooount  of  the  Indians  used  bj  Papa,  TL 
Persian  doctrine  of  a  ftiture  life,  12T. 

tlMology,  correct  epitoane  d,  140. 
Jews  borrowed  f^on,  ISL 
resemblance  o(  to  dogmas  «f 
other  reUgkms,  172. 
Peruviaus,  embalming  known  to^  99l 

their  ideas  of  hell,  71. 
Peter,  Epistle  of;  considered,  220. 

expected  the  asoond  ooaysf  «f  CkgM,  8ff. 
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Peter,  laogiuge  of^  explained,  222L 

Second  Epiatle  ot,  considered,  240. 
•peech  ot,  before  the  Jewish  Goondl,  220. 
tattchings  of,  225. 
Peyrare,  Father,  26. 
Pharisaical  doctrines  held  by  some  Christians, 

315.  t 

Pharisaical  doctrines  of  the  lesnirectton,  401. 
Pharisaism,  origin  of,  174. 
Pharisees,  belief  ot,  163. 
Phiio  designates  the  place  of  heaTen.  286. 
Epistle  to  Hebrews  ascribed  to,  220. 
JndsBOS,  aoconnt  of  the  Sarionr,  833. 

opinion  of  the  accoant  of  Eden, 
Ac,  25. 
supposes  Adam  superior  to  all  the  race,  27. 
qmopais  of  the  rlews  at,  160. 
Phllo's  conception  of  God  and  Logos,  207. 

description  of  the  Logos,  800. 
Philostratns,  on  appearance  of  ghost  of  Apollo- 

nlus,  193. 
Physiological  argument  in  feror  of  belief  in  a 

future  lilb,  40. 
PIgott*s  Scandinarian  Mythology  cited,  60,  00, 

605. 
Pindar,  riews  of,  on  future  life,  182. 
Pkto,  argument  ot,  considered,  021. 
belicTed  in  transmigration,  188. 
doctrines  of,  186. 
thotight  of,  212. 
Platonic  year,  187. 
Piatonists,  doctrines  of  the,  100. 

their  location  of  infernal  regions,  500. 
Plattner,  his  hypothesis  of  inner  body,  634. 
Pleiades,  New  SSealanders*  ideas  concerning,  60. 
Pliny,  his  opinion  of  death,  100. 
Plotlnus,  doctrine  of,  115. 

quotation  from,  100, 880,  300. 
saying  of,  182. 
Plutarch,  citation  firom,  471,  612. 

Egyptian  belief  according  to,  00. 
essay  on  the  Moon,  212,  500. 
remarks  of^  on  embalming,  06. 
Polygnotus,  picture  of  infernal  world  by,  103. 
PomponiuB  Mela  on  the  customs  of  the  Gauls,  81. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  search  after  fbuntain  of  youth,  218. 
Popery  and  Paganism,  408. 

Mlddleton  on  the  conformity  between,  408. 
Portiuncula,  pilgrimage  to,  417. 
Powell  on  Unity  or  Plurality  of  Worids,  606. 
Preadamlte  race,  25. 
Predestination,  doctrine  of,  108,  544. 
Prescott*s  accoant  of  belief  of  the  PeruTians,  71. 

Mexican  Interments,  78. 
Priestley's  Tiews  of  the  resurrection,  608. 
Prometheus,  myth  of,  considered,  10. 
Psychological  argument  in  fi&vor  of  a  fhture  lUb, 

41. 
Psychopannychians,  60, 481. 
Poniahment,  endless,  not  taught  by  Jesus,  627. 
eternal,  theory  of;  considered,  612. 
Purgatory,  aeooont  o^  by  Bede^  41L 


Purgatory,  as  understood  by  early  Christians,  401. 
doctrine  o^  401. 

known  to  the  Je%rB,  410. 
feastHlay  of,  kept  by  Roman  Oatholk; 

Churd^  410. 
Pagan  belief  in  doctrine  oi;  400. 
preralence  and  progress  of  doctrine 

of;  400. 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  at,  137. 
scheme     of;    established     by    Pope 
Gregory,  411. 
Pythagoras,  explanation  of  an  earthquake  by, 

103. 
Pythagoras  taught  doctrine  of  transmigration, 

483. 
Pythagoreans,  cnstcnn  of;  874. 

Quarrel  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  890. 
Queen,  Immortal  longings  of  Kgypt's  dying,  651. 
Quenstedt  denies  any  intermediate  state  of  sonli, 

note,  430. 
Questions  asked  Jesus  by  the  Sadducees,  150. 

Rabbi  Chebbo's  reasons  for  Interment  in  the  Hcrfy 

Land,  170. 
Rabbi  Jeremiah's  request  fbr  bis  burial,  170. 
Rabbi  Jochanan,  dying  words  of;  167 
Rabbin,  reasoning  of  a,  409. 
Rabbinical  adherence  to  Pharisaical  ritual,  168. 
comparisons,  284. 
doctrine  of  future  life,  105, 168. 
ideas  of  metempsychosis,  477. 
interpretations,  353. 
narrative,  171. 
writings,  104. 
Rabbinism  of  Gamaliel,  817. 
Racovian  catechism  burned,  415. 
Radbod  refuses  baptism,  542. 
Rammohun  Roy,  114. 
Rationalism,  437. 

Rawllnson,  theory  promulgated  by,  141. 
Reabsorption,  arguments  in  fvror  at,  50. 

preTalent  opinion  In  India,  50. 
theory  of,  55. 
Recognition  of  friends  believed  by  Hebrews,  500. 

Implied  in  New  Testament, 

573. 
in  fhture  life,  567. 
taught  by  Jesus,  574. 
recapitulation     of    argu* 
ment,  570. 
Recurrence,  theory  of,  62. 
Redemption  as  taught  by  the  Fathers,  309. 

by  Blood  of  Christ,  meaning  of,  257. 
by  death  of  Christ,  explained,  224. 
different  explanations  o^  304.        . 
doctrine  of,  as  taught  by  John.  310. 
New  Testament  doctrine  o^  228. 
theory  of;  considered,  550. 
Reformation,  consequences  of,  427. 
Relationship  of  ftitnre  Itfb  with  the  present,  648. 
Rehabimation  of  the  senses,  614^  661. 
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Bellgioiu  ritual  at  funerals  among  the  Greeks 

and  Romans,  103. 
Kephaim,  etymology  of  the  word,  158. 
Bcnirrection  according  to  Paul,  293. 

Augustine's  opinion  of;  492. 
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PREFACE. 


The  present  bibliography  was  commenced  more  than  three  years 
ago.  Though  the  principal  part  of  my  time  was  then  occupied,  as  it 
has  been  since,  by  other  engagements,  I  supposed  that  the  work  might 
be  finished  in  three  or  four  months.  The  delay  has  been  caused  in 
part  by  circumstances  merely  personal,  but  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the 
researches  necessary  to  render  the  catalogue  even  tolerably  complete 
and  accurate  were  far  more  extensive  than  I  had  anticipated. 

In  deciding  upon  the  form  of  the  bibliography,  I  could  not  hesitate 
to  prefer  a  classed  catalogue,  with  the  titles  in  each  section  arranged 
chronologically.  The  literature  embraced  in  it  relates  to  so  great  a  variety 
of  interesting  topics,  that  the  advantage  of  a  suitable  classification  is 
manifest.  The  chronological  arrangement  in  each  class,  by  bringing 
together  the  publications  which  belong  to  particular  controversies  and 
to  particular  periods,  must  greatly  facilitate  historical  investigation. 
Such  a  catalogue  is  in  itself  almost  a  history ;  it  is,  at  least,  an  his- 
torical chart. 

Classed  catalogues  must  indeed  be  very  imperfect,  and  their  use  is 
attended  with  some  inconveniences,  But  their  principal  defects  may 
be  supplied  by  alphabetical  indexes  of  authors  and  subjects. 

In  the  present  catalogue,  the  titles  under  most  of  the  important 
heads  are  divided  into  two  series, — works  devoted  to  the  history  of  opi- 
nions on  a  particular  subject  being  separated  from  those  which  treat  of 
the  subject  itself.  In  each  series,  the  chronological  place  of  a  title 
18  determined  by  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  the  book,  when 
known,  except  in  the  case  of  authors  who  flourished  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing. 

The  scheme  of  classification  is  exhibited  at  the  end  of  the  Preface. 
Further  explanations  will  be  found  under  several  of  the  subdivisions 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  the  bibliography — the  Nature,  Origin,  and 
Destiny  of  the  Soul — belong  partly  to  philosophy,  and  partly  to  reli- 
gion.   They  are  accordingly  discussed,  not  only  in  the  special  treatises 
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relating  to  them,  but  in  general  works  on  metaphysics,  on  natural 
religion,  on  Christian  doctrines,  and  on  various  religions  and  supersti- 
tions. The  question  of  materialism,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
human  and  the  brute  mind,  are  also  treated  of  by  writers  on  physio- 
logy and  natural  history.  To  include  in  the  catalogue  all  these  genend 
works  was  of  course  impracticable,  but  many  of  the  more  important 
have  been  noticed.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  that  part  of  the 
bibliography  which  relates  to  the  opinions  concerning  the  soul  and  its 
destiny  which  have  prevailed  among  heathen  nations.  Here,  the  titles 
of  a  large  number  of  works  have  been  inserted  which  are  of  interest 
as  illustratirg  not  only  the  special  subjects  of  the  catalogue,  but  the 
history  of  religion  in  general,  in  its  various  forms.  That  works  on  the 
Hindu  philosophy  and  religion  have  been  given  with  a  good  degree 
of  fulness  will  not  excite  surprise,  since  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
lies  at  the  centre  of  both  Brahmaniam  and  Buddhism.  The  books  held 
sacred  by  the  followers  of  Ck>nfucius,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  very 
little  concerning  the  future  life,  a  subject  on  which  that  philoeopher 
discouraged  inquiry ;  but,  for  the  convenience  of  the  student  who  may 
wish  at  least  to  verify  that  remarkable  fact,  it  appeared  desirable  to 
include  them  in  the  catalogue. 

As  to  special  treatises  on  the  subjects  of  the  bibliography,  written  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  in  the  principal  languages  of  Europe  (except  those 
of  the  Slavic  family),  I  have  intended  to  admit  the  titles  of  all  of  any 
importance  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  or  which  I  have  found 
well  described.  This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  a  few  classes 
of  works  only  incidentally  connected  with  the  proper  subjects  of  the 
catalogue, — as  those  on  Death,  the  Descent  of  Christ  to  Hades,  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  Modern  "Spiritualism," — under  which 
heads  merely  a  selection  of  titles  is  professedly  given.  Single  sermons 
have  been  for  the  most  part  omitted,  unless  the  production  of  eminent 
writers,  or  belonging  to  a  controversy,  or  reniarkable  for  some  pecu- 
liarity; and  I  have  passed  by  a  few  other  unpromising  pamphlets. 
As  to  Oriental  works,  I  have  for  the  most  part  contented  myself  with 
noticing  the  best  translations. 

While  some  may  regret  that  a  single  pamphlet  has  been  neglected^ 
others,  probably,  will  complain  of  excess.  What  is  the  use,  it  may  be 
asked,  of  collecting  the  titles  of  so  many  old,  obsolete  books  t  I 
answer,  the  study  of  fossil  remains  in  theological  and  metaphysical 
literature  is  as  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  philosopher  as  pain- 
ontology  is  to  the  naturalist.  In  pursuing  his  researches  in  this  field 
one  may,  indeed,  disinter  strange  monsters ;  but  these  representative! 
of  tribes  now  extinct  doubtless  filled  their  place  in  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence, and  were  suited  to  the  times  in  which  they  appeared,  as  truly  as 
the  geological  saurians.  We  marvel  at  the  follies  and  superstitions  of  the 
past ;  but  when  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  become  petrified,  posterity  may  regard  some  of  their  phenomena 
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with  equal  wonder.  I  have  therefore  aimed  to  give,  a  full  exhibition 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  without  partiality  towards  the  old  or 
the  new*.  The  catalogue  accompanies  a  ^^  History  oi  the  doctrine  of  a 
Future  Life." 

In  collecting  materials  for  the  bibliography,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
take  a  minority  of  the  titles  at  second-hand.  Deeming  it,  however, 
of  great  importance  to  give  as  many  as  possible  from  actual  inspection, 
I  have  explored  for  this  purpose,  as  thoroughly  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  the  Libraries  of  Harvard  Ck>lleg6  and  the  Divinity  School  at 
Cambridge,  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  the  Library  of  the  Boston 
Atheneeum,  containing  collectively  about  290,000  volumes,  together 
with  the  smaller  but  valuable  Libraries  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  the  Universalist  Historical  Society,  and  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  A  number  of  days  spent  at  the 
Astor  Library  in  New  York,  which  now  possesses  about  120,000  volumes, 
including  far  the  richest  bibliographical  collection  in  this  country, 
afforded  me  the  means  of  adding  considerably  to  the  fulness  and  accu- 
racy of  the  work.  I  am  also  much  indebted  to  several  gentlemen  for 
the  free  use  of  their  valuable  private  libraries,  particularly  to  the  Rev. 
CoNVSRS  Francis,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  in  whose  remarkable  collection  of 
curious,  rare,  and  valuable  books  I  found  many  works  relating  to  the 
subjects  of  the  catalogue  not  contaihed  in  the  public  libraries  mentioned 
above.  During  a  recent  visit  to  New  York,  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  William 
GrowANS,  antiquarian  bookseller  and  publisher,  allowed  me  to  examine 
his  interesting  collection  of  works  relating  to  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  a  subject  which  he  has  for  many  years  made,  a  specialty.  I  was 
thus  enabled  to  give  from  personal  inspection  the  titles  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  books  before  taken  at  second-hand,  and  of  a  few  which 
were  new  to  me.  For  the  convenience  of  some,  at  least,  who  may  use 
this  work,  I  have  placed  the  letter  H,  after  the  titles  of  such  books 
in  the  catalogue  as  are  found  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College ;  and 
similar  abbreviations  (explained  at  the  end  of  the  Preface)  are  used  to 
denote  other  Libraries  in  which  I  have  met  with  certain  books.  The 
abbreviations  BL,  and  BM,  are  also  occasionally  added  to  the  titles 
of  works  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  printed  Catalogues  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  and  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigations  referred  to,  I  have  examined  a  large 
number  of  periodical  publieationSf  both  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  titles, 
and  of  enriching  the  bibliography  by  references  to  reviews  of  books 
and  to  important  original  articles  relating  to  its  subjects.  Among  the 
publications  of  this  class  which  have  been  consulted  with  advantage, 
though  of  some  only  imperfect  sets  were  at  hand,  are  the  Journal  de» 
Savants  (1665*1750.  and  1816-61  only),  the  Acta  ErudUorum  (1682-1776), 
the  .flMtory  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned  (1699-1710,  and  1739-41  only),  the 
NwelU  LeOerarie  di  Firenze  (1740-70),  the  Monthly  Beview  (1749-1844),  the 
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Gottingische  gclchrte  AtizeigerC  (1753-1800),  the  Jena  Allgemane  IMeratur' 
^eitung  (1785-1805  only),  Gersdorfs  Leipziger  JRepertorium  (1843-60),  the 
Eclectic  Review  (1805-61),  the  Foreign  Quarterly  fieview  (1827-46),  the  WeUr 
minster  Jteview  (1824-61),  the  British  Quarterlg  Review  (1844-61),  the  Rerue 
des  Deux  Mondes  (1829-61),  the  Christian  Examiner  (1824-61),  the  Bitneai 
Repertory  and  Princeton  Review  (1825-61),  the  American  Biblical  Repository 
(1831-50),  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1844-61),  the  New  Englandtr  (184:W>1), 
the  (Baptist)  Christian  Review  (1836-61),  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review 
(1848-61  only),  the  Universalist  Quarterly  (1844-61),  the  Chvrch  Renew 
(1848-61),  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review  (1853-61),  Kitto's  and  Bai^ 
gess's  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  (1848-55  only),  the  Berlin  Jahrbucherjvr 
wissenscha/tliche  Kritik  (1827-46),  Fichte's  Zeitsehnft /lir  Philosophic  (1837- 
61),  Kraft's  and  Ernesti's  Neue  Theologische  Bibliothek  (1740-69  only), 
Eichhorn's  Allgcmeine  Bibliothek  (1787-1801),  the  Theologische  Studien  vnd 
Kntiken  (1828-61),  Illgen's  and  Niedner's  ZeUsehri/i  fitr  die  hisloriaehe  Tkeo- 
logic  (1832-61),  the  Tubinger  Zeitschrift  (1828-40),  Zeller  and  Baur's  7%«- 
logische  JahrbUcher  (1842-57),  the  Journal  Asiatiquc  (1822-61),  the  Jovmal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  (1834-61),  the  Chinese  RepotHofy 
(1832-51),  the  Journal  of  tJie  American  Oriental  Society  (1844r-61),  the  Zeii- 
schriftder  deutschen  morgenldndischen  Gesellschaft  (1847-61),  and  many  otheri 
which  it  would  he  tedious  to  enumerate. 

The  publications  of  various  Academies  and  learned  Societies,  as  the 
French  Institute,  the  Academies  at  Berlin,  G5ttingen,  Munich,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  others,  have  also  been  exa- 
mined, and  have  furnished  important  articles  illustrating  several  topics 
embraced  in  the  bibliography. 

The  principal  bibliographical  worhs  which  treat  the  subjects  of  the 
present  catalogue  with  much  fulness  are  those  of  Fabriciua,  Herrioh, 
Bretschneider,  and  Grasse,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
beginning  of  d^lass  III.  Of  these,  Grfisse's  Bibliotheca  Psychological  pub- 
lished in  1845,  is  the  most  recent  and  the  most  copious.  I  hoped  to 
find  this  work  tolerably  complete  for  the  literature  down  to  that  date; 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  whole  field  must  be  explored 
anew.  This  is  not  said  in  disparagement  of  that  distinguished  biblio- 
grapher, to  whom  I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness.  He  has 
been  occupied  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  with  far  more  impcM^aoi 
labors,  such  as  his  Lehrbuch  einer  allgemeinen  lAterwrgesehiehte,  and  the 
Trcsor  des  livres  rates  et  pr&neux, — gigantic  monuments  of  German  learn- 
ing and  industry.  The  preparation  of  his  BibUotheea  Psycholqgiea  he 
would  doubtless  call  a  mere  diversion. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  some  of  the  other 
authorities  on  which  I  have  relicKl  for  information  concerning  books 
not  personally  examined  may  be  properly  referred  to.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  where  to  begin  and  where  to  end.  I  must  pass  over 
the  general  bibliographies,  the  works  on  rare  and  curious  books,  those 
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on  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  publications  and  on  early  printed 
books,  the  histories  of  literature,  general  and  special,  and  numerous 
biographical  dictionaries,  to  all  of  which  classes  of  works  it  has  often 
been  necessary  to  have  recourse.  Important  aid  in  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  has  also  been  derived  from  works  op  the  history  of 
philosophy,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  Class  III. 
Sect.  I. ;  on  the  history  of  various  religions,  for  which  see  Class  III. 
Sect.  II. ;  and  on  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines  and  theological 
controversies,  for  some  of  which  see  Class  III.  Sect.  III. 

In  studying  the  bibliography  of  philosophical  literature,  I  have 
derived  some  assistance  from  the  books  referred  to  in  the  note  prefixed 
to  Class  I.,  and  from  Gumposch's  Philosophische  Literatur  der  Deutschen 
(1851).  The  periodical  lists  of  recent  philosophical  works  which  ac- 
company Fichte's  Zeitschrift  have  also  been  of  service. 

^  The  principal  bibliographies  of  theblogical  literature  of  which  I  have 
made  use  are  Lipenius's  Bibliotheca  Healis  Theologica  (1685),  Walch's 
highly  valuable  Bibliotheca  Theologica  (1757-65),  the  well-known  works 
of  Noesselt  (1800)  and  Simon  (1813),  Fuhrmann  (1818-21,  and  1836), 
Enslin  and  L6flund  (1833),  Winer  (1838-42),  Danz  (1843),  Lowndes's 
British  lAbrarian  (1839-42),  the  Thesaurus  Librmim  Bei  Catholicae  (1848- 
50),  Darling's  Cyclopedia  Bibliographica  (1854-59),  and  the  Dictionnaire  de 
BibUographie  catholique  of  Perennds  (1858-60),  not  to  mention  several  of 
inferior  note.  I  have  also  examined  Theile's  Thesaurus  Literaturae  Theo- 
logieae  Aeademicae  (1840),  and  Fiebig's  Corpus  Dissertationum  Theologicarum 
(1847).  For  patristic  literature  I  have  chiefly  consulted  Cave,  Oudin, 
Du  Pin,  and  Ceillier. 

The  special  bibliographies,  however,  of  philosophy  and  theology  are 
so  defective,  especially  as  regards  the  more  recent  literature,  and  the 
titles  given  in  them  are  so  often  inaccurate,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
make  extensive  researches  in  the  chief  bibliographical  works  devoted 
to  the  literature  of  particular  nations.  Some  of  these  must  therefore 
be  mentioned. 

For  English  books  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Briton- 
nica,  which  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  the  aid  of  the  Index  of 
Subjects.  (The  author  died  in  1819.)  I  have  also  made  use  of  Lowndes 
and  Allibone,  and  for  the  more  recent  literature  have  derived  informa- 
tion from  the  London  Catalogue  of  Books  for  1816-51,  with  its  Classified 
Index,  and  from  the  British  Catalogue  for  1838-60,  with  the  Publishers' 
Circular,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  guide. 

The  titles  of  most  of  the  American  books  are  given  from  actual 
inspection. 

For  German  literature,  the  richest  of  all,  I  have  used  MeusePs 
Lexikon  and  Das  gelehrte  Teutschland,  Ersch's  Handbuch,  the  BUcher- 
Lexikon  of  Heinsius  with  its  continuations  (for  1700-1856),  and  that  of 
Kayser  with  its  supplements  (for  1750-1858),  together  with  the  full  and 
accurate  semi-annual  catalogues  published  by  Hinrichs.     I  have  also 
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availed  myself  of  the  excellent  bibliography  (not  confined  to  Gennaii 
publications)  in  Gersdorf  s  Leipziger  Mepertorium  for  the  years  1843-60, 
and  have  occasionally  consulted  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Repcrtorium^ 
which  began  in  1819. 

For  French  literature  I  have  consulted  the  BibUothcques  of  La  Croix 
du  Maine  and  Du  Verdier,  the  works  of  Ersch  and  Qu^rard,  the  LAtU- 
rature  Ftan^ise  contemparaine  by  Qu6rard,  Louandre,  Bourquelot,  and 
Maury,  and  the  excellent  Bihliographie  de  la  France  for  1811-18C1,  in  exa- 
mining  the  volumes  of  which  down  to  1856  I  have  used  the  classed 
Indexes. 

For  Italian  literature  I  have  examined  the  Bihlioffrafia  liaiiana  for 
1835-1846,  with  the  new  Bibliogra/ta  commenced  in  1861,  and  have 
taken  some  titles  from  catalogues  like  that  of  Gallarini.  The  Ids- 
tories  of  Italian  literature  by  Tiraboschi,  Zaccaria,  and  Lombardi^ 
and  various  biographical  dictionaries,  have  also  been  consulted  with 
advantage. 

For  Spanish  bibliography  I  have  chiefly  relied  on  Antonio;  the 
Boleiin  hibliografico  espaHol  for  1840-50,  and  the  new  Bibliografo,  now  Boletin. 
bibliografico,  for  1859-61,  edited  by  Hidalgo,  have  also  been  examined. 

For  Portuguese  authors  I  have  consulted  the  great  Biblioiheca  LtuUana 
of  Barbosa  Machado,  and  occasionally  the  Diccionario  bibliographieo  PortH^ 
guez  of  Da  Silva,  of  which  five  volumes  have  thus  far  been  published 
(1858-61). 

For  Dutch  and  Flemish  literature,  I  have  used  Foppens's  Bib&oiM^ca 
Belgica  (1739),  Paquot's  Jlistoire  litteraire  des  Payi-Ba*  (1765-70),  Van 
Abkoude  and  Arrenberg's  Xaamrcgister  for  1600-1787,  De  Jong's  Aipha- 
betische  Xaamlijst  for  1700-1R32,  and  Brinkman's  for  1833-49,  1858-60. 
Snellaert's  Vlaemsehe  Bibliographie  for  1830-55  has  also  been  consulted. 

For  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  literature,  I  have  examined  the 
Almindeligt  Danak-Norsk  Forlagscaialog,  with  its  three  Supplements,  by 
Fabricius,  the  last  published  in  1850;  Nissen's  Norsk  Bog-FartegnHse, 
with  the  Supplement  by  Amesen,  for  1814-55 ;  and  the  Svfnsk  Bak- 
handeU-Katalogt  with  its  Supplements,  extending  to  1851.  I  have  also 
consulted  the  Litteraturlexicon  of  Nyerup  and  Kraft,  and  the  excellent 
Almindeligt  Forfatttr-Lexicm  by  Erslew  for  1814-40,  with  the  first  vohime 
of  the  Supplement,  coming  down  to  1853. 

For  the  later  Jewish  authors,  I  have  depended  mainly  on  Wolfs 
Biblioiheca  Hebrasa  (1715-33),  Furst's  Bibliotheca  Judaiea  (1849-51),  Stein- 
Schneider's  Jewish  Literature  (1857),  and  his  Catalogs  LUfronan  Hebrtemtm 
in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  (1852-60).  Bartolocci  and  De  Castro  have  ren- 
dered occasional  service. 

For  Oriental  literature  I  have  used  chiefly  the  works  referred  to  in 
the  note  preceding  No.  1404'  in  the  catalogue,  and  in  No.  1496. 

Besides  these  national  bibliographies,  I  have  derived  much  aid  from 
many  special  bio-bibliographical  works,  like  the  BibUathhque  des  lenvahu 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  by  the  MM.  Backer,  of  which  five  volumes  have 
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now  appeared ;  and  from  numerous  catalogues  of  large  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries,  particularly  classed  catalogues,  such  as  Ilari^s  BihlioUea 
pubbUca  di  Siena  (1844-48)  in  7  vols.  4to;  but  it  would  be  wearisome  to 
enter  into  further  details. 

The  course  which  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  various  matters  will 
appear  from  an  examination  of  the  catalogue.  In  the  titles  which 
I  have  taken  from  the  books  themselves  the  orthography  and  punctua- 
tion, as  well  as  the  language,  are  scrupulously  preserved. '  Insertions  are 
enclosed  in  brackets,  and  omissions  signified  by  dots.  I  have  also  taken 
pains  to  note  the  number  of  pages,  except  in  works  of  more  than  one 
voluibe.  Much  time  has  been  spent  in  the  verification  and  correction, 
from  the  best  accessible  authorities,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  titles 
which  I  have  taken  at  second-hand ;  and  in  the  case  of  these  also,  the 
number  of  pages,  or  sheets,  or  at  least  the  price,  has  been  given  when- 
ever it  could  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  titles  in  the  catalogue,  though  apparently  less,  ex- 
ceeds 5300,  not  including  those  given  in  the  notes,  which  also  contain 
information  concerning  different  editions  and  translations.  Of  these 
titles,  only  about  1025  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Psyehologica  of 
vrrsoBO. 

Though  much  labor  has  been  expended  on  the  work,  it  is  of  course 
incomplete,  and  must  contain  many  errors,  some  inevitable,  others  the 
result  of  my  own  ignorance  or  inadvertence.  But,  with  all  its  defects, 
I  trust  it  will  prove  useful  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  important  subjects  whose  literature  it  exhibits. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  my  thanks  to  various  friends  for 
valuable  information,  and  in  particular  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cutter,  my 
highly  esteemed  and  accomplished  associate  in  the  cataloguing  depart- 
ment of  the  Library  of  Harvard  College,  who  has  taken  a  warm  interest 
in  the  work,  and  has  called  my  attention  to  many  titles  which  would 
otherwise,  probably,  have  escaped  my  notice. 

E.A. 
CAxniMB,  MAMAaroatm,  Jan.  1,  ISO, 
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CLASS  I. ^NATURE  OF  THE  SOUL.  Nos.  1-886^ 

CLASS  II. --ORIGIN  OF  THE  SOUL.  887-64<h. 

Sect.   I.  Compbehshbitb  Works  ;  Ckcatioh,  Traductiov.    S87-48X. 
Sect.  II.  Pbb-exibtencb.    463-600. 

(APPENDIX.)    Trftuimigratloii.    W1-M0^ 

CLASS  IIL— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL.    641-4894. 

Sect.  I.  Compbehskbite  Wobks  on  the  Imvobtautt  or  tee  Sovl  avo  the 
FUTUBE  Life.  (ArgameQU  firom  Reaoou,  or  from  Bomod  umI  BeTatataca 
combined.)     541-1253^ 

Sect.  II.  Boctrire  concebniko  the  Soul  and  the  Fittvrh  Livb  Axova 
IfAxnum  AND  Smcxs  not  CMBmzAN.    1264-1002^. 

1.— CompnlioiiiiTe  Worki.   1254-iaOK    * 

B.— UndTlllMd  Hationa.   1902-1862. 

1.  In  OeneraL    1802-130&*. 

2.  Africa  and  Oceania.    ISOO-ISU. 

8.  AboriginM  of  America.    1812-13111. 

4.  AboriginM  of  India.    1820-1828. 

6.  Ancient  Germans  and  BcandtaaTlana.    1829^1342^ 

t.  Ancient  Ganls  and  Britons.    (Dmidism.)    1843-1862. 

C— Andent  EgyptbUf  Peniau,  HindEi  (BrahiBawtwe  sad  BtddUaOb 

1863-1528. 

1.  Oomprehensiye  Works.    1853-1861^. 

2.  Ancient  Egyptians.    1864-1886^. 
8.  Ancient  Persians  and  Modem  Parsls.    1883-14IML 
4.  Hindus.    (Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.)    1404^14INiL 
6.  Chinese.    1403-1628. 

D.— Anolent  Grodcs  and  Bomaaif  Etnuoau.   ifi2i-l7S>t. 

^  ^  1.  Ancient  Oreeks  and  Romans.    1624-1^80^. 

2.  Etruscans.    1731-1783^ 

K—Jewi,  Mohammadaai,  Inudlii,  Hiiiairi%  Dnuei^  BvflSi   Ir3*-1MSI. 

L  Jews.    1734-1962. 

a.  Oomprehensiye  Works.    1734-1787^ 
6.  The  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha.    1783-186Si 
(1.)  In  General.    1788-1797». 
(2.)  The  Pentateuch.    1708-182S. 
(3)  Other  Books.    1824-1800. 
(4.)  The  Apocrypbua.    1881-1888. 
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e.  Doctrine  of  the  Later  Jewa.    180^1002. 

(1.)  Its  History.    1863>>-1919. 

(2.)  Later  Jewish  Aathon.    Il»2»-10e2. 
2l  Mohammedans.    196a-1987. 
8.  Ismailis,  Mosairis,  Dnues,  Soils.    \Wn*-\W», 

SeCI.   III.    DOCTRIHI     CONCBRNINO     THB     SoUL     AHD     THB     FUTURM     LlFB     it 

CaROOJUi  TRMOLOor.    199^-4664. 

^..-OompreheniiTf  Worlni  EicMokgr)  Bl^lloftlPiyohology.   19Q&-2879. 

1.  ComprehensiTe  Works ;  Bscliatology.    I99ft-2368k. 

2.  BftUcal  Psychology.    2804-2879. 

Er-DMtb.    2880-8461K 

1  General  and  Mlscenaaeoos  Works.    2380-2450^ 
2.  Dance  of  Death.    2i61-2MlK 

C— llie  IntermedUte  Btota<  2M2-2928^ 

1.  OomprehenslTe  Worlu.    2462-2699^ 

2.  Sleep  of  the  Sonl.    2800-2680. 
8.  Descent  of  Christ  Into  Hades ;  Umho.    2637-2709K 
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Meellelai  traniUMd  by  John  HbitImd,  8  vol.,  Lon- 
d4Ni,  lIBft,  ».  Beat  cd.  of  Mottelm'i  Latin  traoala- 
tloo,  I  vol.,  Leyden,  177S,  4*.  (ir.)->Tbe  work  U  a 
■Mrekooae  of  ioamlnff  on  tho  ancient  opinlou  «on- 
oenilat  tbe  natart,  oriel  o,  pre-extaieiioe,  traneBiltTm' 
tkm  and  fatore  state  of  tbe  tool. 

68.  Baxter 9  Richard.  Of  the  Nature  of  Spirits, 
especially  Man's  Sonl;  In  a  Collation  with  Pr. 
More.    1682, 8*. 

64.  [SannAersy  R.].  A  TIew  of  the  Sonl,  tn 
several  Tracts.  The  First,  being  a  Discourse 
of  the  Nature  and  Faculties, . . .  the  Immor- 
tality and  Happiness  of  the  Sonl  of  Man.  . . . 
The  Third  consists  of  several  Epistles  to  the 
Rev.  John  TlUotson,  D.D.  . . .  [on  the  same 
enbiectl.  By  a  Person  of  Qnaitty.  . . .  Lon- 
don, im,  fi>l.  pp.  (16),  184, 220.    BL.,  O. 

66.  Slsaals  nonveaux  de  morale  de  TAme  de 
I'homme.  I.  Essai  par  M  . . .  Paris,  1666, 12>. 
Bee  Jvmrmal  dt»  Sfitmu  tor  Kov.  1686. 

66.  Moral  Essay  (A)  upon  the  Soul  of  Man. 
In  Three  Parts.  Done  out  of  French.  Lon- 
don, I6«I7,  8>.  pp.  (20),  447.   O.  —  Ibid.  1800, 8*. 

Tbis  la  Uleotleal  with  Xo.  10.  below.  Perbajps  tt  U 
a  tnaalatioa  of  the  preeedinc. 

67.  Boeritaave,  Honn.  Dissertatio  de  Dis- 
tinctione  Mentis  a  Corpore.    Amst.  1686,  4*. 

66.  Feverlcin.  Joh.  Conr.  Dissertatio  delm- 
materialltate  Mentis  hnmanae,  Immortallta- 
tls  ^nsdem  Fundamento  demonstrativo  pene 

-    nnioo.    Altdorfli,  1660, 4^. 

69.  Bentlejr,  Richard.  Matter  and  Motion 
cannot  Think :  or,  A  Conftitation  of  Atheism 
ftom  the  ntcttlties  of  the  Soul.  A  Sermon 
preached  . . .  April  4. 1002.  Being  the  Second 
of  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Honourable  Ro- 
bert Boyle,  Esquire.  ...  London,  1662, 4*. pp. 
60.    H. 

60.  [Itajrtoib,  Hennr].  Observations  upon  a 
flermon  intituled,  A  Confutation  of  Atheism 
flrom  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul  ....  By  way  of 
ReAitation.    [London?  1662 1]  4*.  pp.  28.    H. 

61.  Burtl&osgCt  Richard.  An  Essay  upon 
Reason,  and  the  Nature  of  Sphits.  . . .  Lon- 
don, 1664, 8*.  pp.  280  +.    ff- 

62.  Hturiii,  Leonh.  Christoph.  Dissertatio  de 
Immaterialitate  Mentis  hnmanae.  Lipsiae, 
1664. 

9!^.  B««  M.  A  PhilosoDhical  Discourse  of  the 
Nature  of  Rational  and  Irrational  Souls.  Lon- 
don, 1666,  4«.    BL.,BM. 

63.  WlAeburg,  Heinr.  Disputatio  de  trlbus 
Partibus  Hominis,  Corpore,  Anima  et  Spiritu. 
Yiteberga,  1666,  4>.  ff.  24. 

tL  MaalOT«9  Timothy.  The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  asserted,  and  practically  improved 
...  .  With  some  Reflections  on  a  pretended 
Refhtation  [by  H.  Lay  ton]  of  Mr.  Bently's  Ser- 
mon. . . .    London,  1667,  b*.  pp.  164.    BM^  Q. 

66.  [LaTtma,  Henry].  Observations  upon  a 
short  Treatise,  written  by  Mr.  Timothy  Man- 
love:  intituled.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
asserted...  .  [London f  1667 1] 4*. pp.  128.  H. 

66.  Fardclla^  Michel  Angelo.  Anlmie  hn- 
manse  Natnra  ab  Augustino  detecta  In  Libris 
de  Quantitote  AnimsB,  decimo  de  Trlnltate  et 
de  AninuB  Immortalitate.  . . .  Opus  ad  incor- 
poream  et  Immortalem  hnmanie  Animse  Indo- 
iem,RationeprseluceutedemonBtrandam.  Te- 
iietiis,  1666,  ¥.  —  lhid.  1724,  Ibl.  pp.  388. 

67.  (B«riliogflre,Rkhard].  OftheSouloftbe 


World ;  and  of  PartlciiUur  Bonis.  . . .    London, 
1666, 8*.  pp.  46.    H. 

66.  [liajrton^  Henry].  An  Argument  concern- 
ing the  Human  Souls  soperate  [tic]  Subsist 
ance.    [London?  1666 tj  4*.  pp.  16.    H. 

In  answer  to  a  psaiphlet  enUUed  9pirm  Jsqiire<M> 
pnblistaed  in  London,  IdM,  8*. 

06.  TltonsMlttSf  Christian.  Versnch  vom 
Wesen des tieistes  ...  .  In welchem geieigt 
wird,  dass  LIcht  und  Lnft  ein  geistiaes  wssen 
sey,  und  alle  KOrper  aus  Materie  una  Qeist  be- 
stehen...  .  Halle,  1666, 8o. pp.  100 +.  (14 ah.) 
—  Also  <6wf.  1700,  8». 

See  Teaoenana.  GsicA.  dm-  AOes.,  XI.  Sl»-M>. 

70.  B.,  C,  D.D,  A  Discovery  of  Divine  Mys- 
teries :  or  the  Nature  and  Efficacy  of  the  Soul 
of  Man  ....  In  Throe  Parts.  I.  Of  the  Pre- 
ference due  to  the  Sonl  above  the  Body,  by 
Reason  of  its  Spiritual  and  Immwtal  Nature 
...  .  III.  Conoentiiig  our  Duties  of  Time  and 
Eternity  ...  .  liy  C.  B.  D.D.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.    London,  1706,  8*.  pp.  447  +. 

The  rnuning  title  U  "A  Moral  Esaaj  upon  the 
Boul  of  Man."  See  above.  No.  56.  Aeother  ed.,  Lon* 
don,  17«,  8* (pp.  9S4  +>•  !>■*  the  title:— "An  Emay 
■poa  the  Sonl  of  Man,  Moral,  Natocal,  and  Dlvlae,'' 
eie.    MA. 

71.  Rotk,  Albr.  Christian.  Aussus  aus  Tho* 
masine  Versnch  vom  Wesen  dei  Geistes,  mit 
Anmerkungen.    Leipxig,  1766,  8>. 

^hls  Is  probablj  tbe  work  ■wntiened  bv  Oeergl 
(Enrop.  Baoher-Lex.)  under  the  title  "  Tboniasitts 
rortcnttieus,"  eontalninc  4S  shcelk 

72.  [Canacrarlus,  KIIhs].  Kune  Anmerkun- 
gen Uber  den  Yemuch  [of  C.  Thomasius]  vom 
Wesen  des  Geistes.  Tttbingen,  1701,  8».  pp.  86. 

78.  [Coward,  William,  M.D.\  Second  Thooghtt 
concerning  Human  Soul,  demonstrating  the 
Notion  of  Human  Sonl,  as  believed  to  be  a 
Spiritual  and  Immortal  Substance,  united  to 
Human  Body,  to  bo  plain  Heathenish  Inven- 
tion, and  not  consonant  to  the  Principles  of 
Philosophy.  Reason,  or  Religion  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1762,  0*.  pp.  458  +.    D. 

The  BpbUe  Dcdleatory  ts  flgaed  "  BstlMni  Psj- 
ehalethes."  — "  The  Xd.  Edition  eorrceicd  and  en- 
larc'd."  Londea.  1704. 8",pp.SM  [numbered  wrenslj; 
there  are  430  pagee  numbered,  and  10  Icmres  not  nem* 
beradl.  B.  Tn  tbii  ed.  the  Ude  reads  "  /sMMMfM 
Snbstanee"  Instead  of  "  Iw&m»rUA  Subataaoe,"  and 
Taries  from  the  first  In  some  other  respeots. 

74.  [Mole.  Matthew].  An  Antidote  against  Im 
fidelity.  In  Answer  to  a  Book,  entitled,  Second 
Thoughts  concerning  Human  Sonl ....  With 
a  Full  and  Clear  Proof  of  the  SouPs  Immor- 
tality. By  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land.    London,  1702, 8*. 

76.  Tmrner,  John.  ABrlef  Tlndlcatlonof  the 
Separate  Existence  and  Immortality  of  the 
Sonl  from  a  Late  Author's  Second  Thoughts 
...    .    London,  1762, 4*.  pp.  64.    BM. 

76.  [Ijayton,  Henry}.  Observations  upon  a 
Treatise  Intituled,  A  vindication  of  the  Sepa- 
rate Existence  of  the  Sonl,  from  a  late  Author's 
Second  Thoughts^-  by  Mr.  John  Turner  .....' 
[London,  1702  tJ  4«.  pp.  56.    H. 

77.  TtndlelCB  Mentis.  An  Essay  of  the  Being 
and  Nature  of  Mind :  . . .  clearing  all  Doubts 
. . .  concerning  the  Life  and  Immortality  of  our 
Souls London,  1702, 8*.  pp.  xii.,  181.  BM, 

78.  [liaytoih,  Henry].  Observations  upon  a 
Treatiee  intituled  VindiclsB Mentis.  ...  [Lo<^ 
don,  1703,]  4*.  pp.  88.    H. 

70.  Kcaelh,  Benjamin.  The  French  Impoetonr 
Detected.  Or,  Zach.  Honsel  tryed  by  the  Word 
of  God  and  cast.  Wherein,  also,  the  Errors  of 
Dr.  Coward  (in  his  late  Book  called  Second 
Thoughts) are  laid  open.  Shewing  what  Cause 
he  bath  to  think  again.  And  tbe  Immortality 
of  the  Soul  tally  evince^  In  v«  Form  of  a 
Tryal.    Ad  ed.    London,  1706, 12>. 

See  GkrMfM  Muf^rmm'  (br  Feb.  1834 ;  I. «,  lOOL 
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79*.  Pbylopsyclies,  Alethlui,  ptwUm, 
ifvxoiioyuii  u»  Serious  Thoughtu  on  Second 
Thoughts.  . . .  'Written  in  Opposition  to  a  Ute 
Heretical,  Erroneous,  and  I>iuiinable  Book,  set 
forth  by  Dr.  William  €k>ward.  ...  London, 
x  j>.  8*.  ff.  21,  pp.  14:2.    G» 

80.  [liAjriOBy  Henry].  Arguments  and  Re- 
pues,  in  a  Diitpute  concerning  the  Nature  of 
the  Humane  Soul.  viz.  Whether  the  same  be 
Immaterial,  separately  subsisting,  and  intel- 
ligent ;  or  be  Material,  Unintelligent,  and  £x- 
tinguishable  at  the  Death  of  the  Person.  Lon- 
don, 170S,  4«.  pp.  112.    if. 

8L  [Dvdvrelly  Henry.  Letter  conoeming  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  against  Hr.  Henry 
Layton's  UypothesisJ  (In  I^yton's  Arg»- 
men(«  and  heplies,  17(w,  4*,  pp.  3&-47.)    If. 

82.  NtehoUSf  William,  D.D,  A  Conference 
with  a  Theist.  Being  a  Proof  of  the  Immor- 
tsJity  of  the  Sonl.  Wherein  is  contained  an 
Answer  to  the  Ol^tions  made  against  that 
Christian  Doctrine  in  a  Boclk  Intituled,  Second 
Thoughts  concerning  Humane  Soul,  Ac.  Part 
y.    London,  170^.  S".  pp.  248  +.    H. 

Parte  I.-I.V.  cT  tbe  "  Coohrenoa  with  a  Theisf* 
(treatiag  of  other  bopios)  were  pobliahcd  196  M. 

83.  [IjajrtOBf  Henry].  Observations  upon  Dr. 
Nicholls's  Book,  intituled,  A  Conference  with 
a  Theist  ...   .   [London,  1703,]  4*.  pp.  IM.  H. 

84.  Br«iiflrlitOBf  John.  P^chologia:  or,  An 
Account  of  the  Nature  of  the  ttatlonal  Soul.  In 
Two  Parts.  The  First,  being  an  Essay  toa-ards 
establishing  the  receiv'd  Doctrine,  of  an  Im- 
material and  consequently  Immortal  Sub- 
stance, united  to  Human  Body  ...  .  The 
Secqpd,  a  Vindication  of  that  ...  Doctrine, 
against  a  late  Book,  call'd.  Second  Thoughts 
....    London,  170S,  8*.  pp.  418  +•    BL^^  O. 

66.  fliaytony  Henry].  Obsenrations  upon  a 
Treatise  intit'led  Psychologia  ...  .  Written 
byJohnBruughton,M.A.  ...  [London,  1703,] 
4*.  pp.  132,  62.    H. 

M.  [Coward,  William,  M.D.}.  Farther 
Thoughts  concerning  lluman  Soul,  in  De- 
fence of  Second  Thoughts ;  wherein  the  Weak 
Efibrts  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Turner,  and  other 
less  Significant  Writers  are  occasionally  an- 
swer'd.  . . .    London,  1703,  8*.  pp.  166  +•    A 

87.  Turner,  John.  A  Farther  Tindication 
of  the  Soul's  Separate  Existence,  and  Immor- 
tality;   in  Answer   to  Dr.  C ^"s  Farther 

Thoughts  ...    .    London,  1703, 4*.    SL. 

88.  Snaitlh,  Lawrence,  LL.D,  The  Evidence 
of  Things  not  Seen;  or  the  Immortality  of 
the  Human  Soul,  proved  from  Scripture  and 
Reason,  in  two  Discourses.  Wherein  are  con- 
tained some  Remarks  on  Two  Books  [vis. 
Coward's  "  Second,"  and  **  Farther  Thoughts"] 
...  together  with  an  Examination  of  the 
Opinion  of  a  Middle  Place  of  Residence,  Ac 
8d  ed.    London,  (1701  ?  *03,)  1706,  8«. 

80.  [Gregory,  F.].  Impartinl  Thoughts  upon 
the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  and  some 
Passages  concerning  it  in  the  Writinfj^  of  Mr. 
Hobbes  and  Mr.  Collier,  occasioned  by  a  Book 
entitled  Second  Thoughts.  By  a  Divine  of  the 
Church  of  England.    London,  1704, 4*. 

90.  [Conrard,  William,  M.DX  The  Orand 
Essay :  or,  A  Vindication  of  Reason,  and  Re- 
ligion, against  Impostures  of  Philosophy  prov- 
ing ...  1.  That  the  Existence  of  any  imma- 
terial Substance  is  . . .  Impossible  to  be  con- 
ceived. 2.  That  all  Matter  has  <Mi|rlnally 
created  In  it,  a  Principle  of  . . .  Self-Motion. 
8.  That  Matter  and  Motion  must  be  the  Found- 
ation of  Thought  in  Men  and  Brutes.  To 
which  is  added,  a  Brief  Answer  to  Mr.  Brougli- 
ton's  Psycholo.  Ac  By,  W.  C.  M.D.  CM.  L.C. 
. . .  London,  1704, 8*.  pp.  248  [2801  +.  H. 
Tha  "  8«oood  ThougtaU"  aad  the  "  Grand  Brtay" 
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00».  Reeves,  WUliam.    A 
ingf^he  Natural  Immortalitj 
London,  1704,  4*. 
9Uh.  Dodwell,  Henry.    An  EpistolaffT  Bir 
course,  etc  1700., 

For  this  fiuaauawerk  aod  Che  eeaUai  way —cast 
by  It,  aee  Na.  ^li,  aiaaqq. 

01.  [I<aytoii«  Henry].  A  Search  after  Sonla: 
or.  The  Immortality  uf  a  Humane  Sovl,  theo- 
logically, philosophically,  and  ratiosially  eo*- 
sldered.  With  the  Opinions  of  Ancieat  mad 
Modern  Authors.  By  a  Lover  of  Tknth.  ... 
2  vol.    [London,]  KM,  4*.  pp.  278, 18S.    JH 

02.  Oldlleld,  F.   Mllle  Testes;  against  Athe- 
ists, Deists,  and  Scepticka,  testifying  ...    . 
IV.  The  Immortality  of  the  SodL     V. 
Enquiry  Into  the  Tenets  of  tbe  8o«il-el« 
rw.  Coward],  In  his   Book  of  Second 
Farther  Thoughts.    London,  17M,  ^. 

03.  [Coward,  William,  if./).].  Tbe 
Scrutiny:  or,  A  Serious  Enquiry  into  the 
Modern  Notions  of  the  Soul.  1.  OonsMer'd 
as  Breath  of  Life,  or  a  Power  (not  Immatensl 
Substance)  united  to  Body,  according  to  the 
U.  Scriptures.  II.  As  a  Principle  natuialiy 
Mortal,  but  immortalii'd  b^  its  Union  with 
the  Baptismal  Spirit,  according  to  PlatngiaMs 
lately  ChristianicM  [by  H.  DoJweU].  With  a 
Comparative  Disquitiition  between  the  Scil^ 
tnraf  and  Philosophic  SUte  of  the  Dead  ...  . 
By  W.  C.  M.D.  . . .  London,  [KM,  or  later,] 
8».  pp.  221.    H. 

04.  Bayljr,  BetU.  Of  the  ImmatcriaUtr  at 
the  Soul,  and  its  Distinctloo  froaa  the  Body 
...  .  In  a  Letter  to  To***.  [1707  fj  {InAC^ 
ledum  </  tereral  Iteea  qf  Mr.  jJm  fblamd, 
etc.  Lond.  172fi,  8*,  II.  1-28.)    O, 

05.  Scbramna,  Jonas  Conr.  Exerritaiioqna 
naturalis  Animae  humanae  Immortalitas  easH 
tra  novas  qnomndam  Opintonea  vindieatw. 
Helmst.  1707,  4*.  pp.  70. 

06.  ["Witty,  Johnl.  The  Fint  Principles  sf 
Modern  Deism  oonrated.  In  a  Demonstiatisn 
of  the  Immateriality,  Natural  Eternity, 
Inunortality  of  Thinking  Subetaacca  in 
ral;  and  in  particular  of  Human  Soela. 
London,  1707,  8*.  pp.  xxl.,  301  +.    BLy  G. 

07.  ["Warner,  Gabriel].    Realte  de 
PrUfung  aes  Versuchs  vom  Wesen  des 
den  Chr.  Tliomasins  . . .  1680  an  Tkg 
II.P.  1707,  8».  pp.  80. 

08.  [Iiaiiye,  Joachim].  Jncundidel 
freye  Qedanken  von  Realia  de  Vienna  Pr^taag 
des  Versuchs  vom  Wesen  dea  Qeistea  .... 
ir.p.  1700,  9^.—^  Aufl.,  1710, ». 

00.  Staalfcopr,  Jac.  Pladta  phlioaBphka 
OuUielnii  CowardL    Gryph.  UfO,  4*. 

00*.  Berlcelejr,  George,  Bp.  Tliree  ] 
the  Design  of  which  is  plainly  to  d« 
the  Reality  and  Perfection  of  Hi 
ledge,  the  Incorporeal  Nature  of  the  8onI,ani 
the  Immediate  Providence  of  a  Dcsty,  in  Op- 
position to  Scepthss  and  Athctela.  hem^km, 
1713,  S*. 

100.  DlttOA,  HnmphrT.  TheSteteef  HmOhs 
about  Matter's  Thinking.    Londoa,  ITIlk  ^ 

101.  [Buelter,  ,  and  BAecltel,  Jsh. 

Bapt.?]    Zweyer  gnter  Frvnn^  vertnurtar 
Br{eflr-W( 


eehsel  vom  Wesen  der  Beele. 
(1713,)  1721.  8».  pp.  04. 
Btaehal  fa  tha  aathor  af  the 
Toluiaa,  aeeerdlnc  to  BciaiBuuii 

102.  [ ].    Tht  aame.    Sammt  des  UHorli 

Vorrede  und  des  Antoris  wahrer 
wie  auch   anderwekiger  UntemchnHK 
Wemns  der  Set>le  und  des  Qniatea.  [4lh 
Amsterdam,  1723,  8>.  pp.  168. 
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Save  kare  aaoribed  tboM  Letten  to  »  Dr.  (Job.  CMV-f) 
Wectphkl,  •lid  Joh.  U«o.  UoobelMD.  Be«  M>liui, 
Mm,  Alton.  Xo.  MTV,  and  Adduog's  Sappl.  to  Jfieber. 

103.  Buddcasy  Job.  FraniB.  Progranima  do 
Arabicui'um  liKoresi.  [In  oppoeitlon  to  Bo- 
cher.1    Jenae,  1713.8*. 

AIM  iu  bb  MiseO.  Saera,  1727,  4*.  I.  686-640.    (A) 
Oooip.  KuMb.  BiMt,  MtttlM.  VI.  ST. 

103».  Mailer,  Oottfi-iod  Polycarp.  De  Hente 
Babvtautia  a  Corpora  eMentialiter  divena. 
[Disp.  I.,  1I.J    Lip8ia«,  1714,  4*.  pp.  32. 

104.  Els'wlcli,  Job. Herm.Ton*  ...  Recen- 
tioret  de  Aninuh  Coiltroveniia«  . . .  .  [Re»p. 
Christian  Krause.]  Yitenibergae)  1717, 4».  pp. 
78.    H. 

Agaiai t  Biieber  and  Btowh. 

105.  Olpc,  Job.  Tlcinr.  Dismrtatio  de  Immor- 
talitHte  Aniniae  ratioualtB,  Mecbauicia  oppo- 
Bita.    Jenae,  1717, 4«.  pp.  46. 

100.  GroTC,  Honrj.  An  Essay  towards  a  De- 
moustnition  of  the  Soitl's  ImmaterhiUty.  . . . 
London,  1719,  8*. 

107.  Ijdsolier,  Martin  QotthelC  Anlmam  cre- 
atis  robus  aliis  falm  et  [ant?]  vere  adscriptam 
Ilominl  ominenter  oompetere.  3  pt.  Wite- 
bergae,  171tt.    10^. 

108.  Deyllng,  Job.  Gottlieb  (LaL  Theoph.). 
De  Krroro  Fseiido-Pbilosophorum,  quod  Anima 
Uomlnis  sit  materialls  et  mortalis.  HaUe, 
1720, 4*. 
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"A  wild,   rsmUlng  perfbrnuuMs."— JToiKA^v  Mm. 
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a  Separate  State  of  the  Soul  after  Death.  . . . 
London,  17ft8,  8*.  pp.  (11.),  xill.,  814,  followed 
in  tome  capita  by  pp.  815-^322  (Advertisement 
and  Addenda),  dated  Sept.  27, 1760.    H, 

174b  Pcekardy  Peter.  ObserTatlons  on  Mr. 
Fleming's  Survey,  he.  In  which  are  consi- 
dered fivers  other  suUects,  and]  ...  the 
Youudation  of  Immortality.  London,  1769f 
9>.  pp.  115.    H. 

176.  Pleminify  Caleb.  A  Defence  of  the  Oon- 
flcious  Scheme,  i^nst  that  of  the  Mortalist. 
Occasioned  by  Mr.  Peter  Peckard's  Obserra- 
tkms  on  Mr.  Fleming's  Survey,  Ac.  Wherein 
an  Immediate  Resurrection  of  the  Just,  is 
shewn  to  be  consistent  with  a  General  Resur- 
rection and  Judgment  of  all  the  Dead.  ... 
London,  1759, 8>.  pp.  72 +.    H, 

170.  [Cover,  Gabriel  Franoolsl.  Lettre  au  R. 
P.  Berthler,  sur  le  materialisme.  Geneve 
[Parixj,  1759, 12».  pp.  77. 
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177.  [Dvtftoitry y  the  AIA)€\.    L'Ame,  on  le 

•yst^me  dee  ifiatAriallstes,  sourols  aux  seules 
Innii^res  de  la  raison,  par  M.  Tabb^  *  *  *.  Lau- 
sanne [Avignon],  17o4, 12». 

178,  Bsaajr  (An)  towards  demonstrating  the 
Inunateriallty,  and  Free-Agency  of  the  Soul. 
In  Answer  to  two  Pamphlets ;  one  intltled,  A 
Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Physical  Spring 
of  Human  Actions,  Ac.  supposed  to  have  be<>n 
wrote  by  Mr.  Samuel  Strutt.  And  the  other 
intltled;  A  Philosophical  Bnauiry  concerning 
Hunuin  Liberty:  supposed  to  nave  been  wrote 
by  Anthonv  Collins,  Esq.  London,  1760,  8*. 
pp.  xvl.,  130.    H. 

17ft  HonlcllatTommMoTinooiao.  Lamente 


umana  splrito  Immortale,  non  materia  pen- 
sante.    2  tom.  Padova,  17110, 8*. 

179*. Osservazioni  critico-filosoflche  contro 

i  materialistl.    Lucca,  1700, 8*. 

180.  Blopbllnfl,  pteudoH.  Zwel  Gesprttche 
von  der  Unsterbilchkeit  der  menschllchen 
Soele  zwischen  eluoni  Ofllcier,  dor  ein  Mate- 
rialist lA,  und  xwischen  einem  Bauer,  von 
Biopliilo.    ir.p.  1701,  8«.  pp.  32. 

181.  Msurstallcr,  G.  (J.  7)  C.  Gedanken  von 
der  Unsterblichkc>it  der  nionflchlich«»n  Seele, 
den  materiallstlschen  Philumphen  entgegen- 
gesetxt.    Quedlinburg,  1761,  t^.  l>p.  30. 

182.  Slnaon,  Jordan.  Widerlegnng  des  Mate- 
rialismus.    WUrzburg,  1761,  S«.    '20  pr. 

AIM  with  tba  Utl« :— "trtlisU  bbv  dif  BeolaUelire 
elnlf  er  Aerate,"  efe. 

188.  [Plaikony  Thomas  Jean,  the  Abb£].  Car> 
tel  aux  philoeophes  A  quatre  piittes,  on  Tint- 
matirlalisme  oppos6  au  raaterialisme.  Bru- 
xeiles  et  Paris,  1768,  8*. 

184.  lianfftOB,  Zachary.  An  Essay  concern- 
ing the  Human  Rational  Soul.  In  Three 
Parts.  Sliowing,  1.  the  Origin;  2.  the  Nature; 
3.  the  Excellency  of  the  Soul.  ...  Oxford, 
1764.  8«.  3«.  6d. 

First  publ.  uioDTmouaIr  «l  Dublin,  175S  (Bodl.  Cat.) 
or  17S9  (Month.  Ber.).  »*.  — "A  Um^  of  Male  aud 
trito  arg  nmeou."— JfinuMjr  Rev. 

185.  BlnsliiLger  Ton  Slnxlnff,  Job.  Mart. 
Maximlllnn.  QiMlaiikpn  vom  geistigfn  Wc^ten 
der  menschllchen  Seele  ...  .  MUnchen,  1766, 
4».  pp.  48. 

186.  Ploueqitct,  Gottfr.  Problemata  de  Na- 
tura  llouiinis  ante  et  post  Mortem.  [Diss.] 
Tubingae,  1766,  4*. 

187.  Brouflpikton,  Thomas.  A  Defence  of 
the  commonly-received  Doctrine  of  the  Human 
Soul,  as  an  immaterial  and  naturally-inuuortal 
Principle  In  Man,  against  the  Objections  of 
some  modern  Writers:  including  the  true 
Scripture-Doctrine  of  Death,  Life,  and  Im- 
mortality, and  of  the  Necessity  and  Extent 
of  the  Christian  Redemption.  ...  Bristol, 
1766,  8*.  pp.  174.    if. 

188.  HVsurnlnif  (A) against  Popbh  Doctrines: 
or,  Observations  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas 
Broughton's  Defence  of  an  inherent  Immor- 
tality in  Man;  showing  It  to  be  a  Doctrine  of 
human  Invention  .. .  .  London,  1767, 8*.  1«.0({. 

189.  Gartler,  Gallns.  Anmiae  sen  Mentis 
humanae  Splritualitas  et  Immortalitas  ad- 
versus  nostrae  Aetatis  Phllosophos,  Materi- 
alistas  dictoe,  physicls  Argumentis  demon- 
strata.    Aug.  Vind.  1768, 8*.  pp.  03. 

190.  Set&nrab,  Joh.  Anima  splritualis  as 
immortalls  ex  sanioris  Philosophiao  Princi- 
pils  contra  Epicnreos  et  Materialtstas  allosque 
Secull  nostrl  Pseudo-Philosophoe  propugnata. 
RastadH,  1768,  8*.  pp.  130. 

190.  Smltb,  William,  M.D.  A  Dissertation 
upon  the  Nerves;  containing  an  Acconut,  1. 
Of  the  Nature  of  Man.  2.  Of  the  Nature  of 
Brutes.  8.  Of  the  Nature  and  Connection  of 
Soul  and  Body.  4.  Of  the  Thrcofbld  Life  of 
Man.  6.  Of  ...  Nervous  Diseases.  ...  Loo- 
don,  1768,  8>.  pp.  vi.,  302.    O. 

191.  riIolba«l&,  Paul  Henri  Tblry,  Baron 
d^.  Le  systime  de  la  nature  . . .  par  M.  Mi- 
rabaud  ...    .    2  vol.  Londres  [Amsterdam], 

mo,  8*. 

MnmcTvaf  sda. ;  wn  Qnirard.  A  Genttmm  traDsla. 
UoQ,  t  Tbelle,  Fnnkf.  and  liolpt.  KmS,  (P,  eta./  Inc- 
Heh.  4  vol..  London,  17VT,  9>;  H  vol..  New  York,  18S8, 
8^:  ^anUk,  4  vol.,  Psria,  18/^  18*. 

Ifn.  [Onwal,  Pierre].  Reflexions  sur  le  llvre 
Intltul4:  Le  systdme  do  la  nature.  Paris, 
1770, 1». 

193.  Tdllner,  Joh.  Gottlieb.    Beweis  fUr  die 
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Immaterialitlt  der  menschUchen  Seele  aos 
der  Immaterialit&t  Qott«fl.     (In  hU  Ktir*e 
vermiicItU  AufxiUxt,  2*  Samml^  Frankf.  a.  d. 
Odor,  1770,  8v) 
194.  Sulsery  Joh.  Oea  Obsemttioiu  sur  qnel- 

3ues  propriet6fl  de  TAtne  comparfies  k  c«ll«a 
e  la  niatidre :  pour  Mrvir  k  rcxamon  da  nia- 
MrialiBiue.  (Aouveaux  Mem,,  de  VAead,  Roy. 
dt*  Sciences,  etc.,  at  Berlin,  fi>r  1771.  pp.  880- 
410;  and  for  1777,  pp.  331,  332.)    /T. 

A  German  tnntlatioa  In  hli  VtrmlBcHf  Sekriflmtt 
Theil  II. 

196.  B«rf^lery  Nicolas  SyWestre.  Sxameci  du 
niatdrialisnie,  ou  Refutation  dn  SyBtime  de  hk 
nature  ....    2  vol.  l^riti,  1771, 12o. 

A  German,  traiulation,  Bambcrgf  ^f^ 

106.  Castlllon  (Ital.  Salv«mlnl  da  Cas- 
tlf^llone,  Lat.  CaatlllloAeus),  .Man 
(Fran^ulM  Mauro  Melchior)  de*  Observations 
sur  le  livre  intitule  Syst^me  de  la  nature. 
Par  M.  J.  de  Castillon  ...    .    Berlin,  1771,  S*. 

197.  Holland,  Oeorg  Jonathan.  Baron  ▼on* 
Reflexions  phlloeophiques  sur  le  Syst^me  de 
la  nature.  2>  6d.,  revue  ...  et  augment^. 
(1772,)  Neufchitel,  1776,  8«>. 

A  German  tnoilatlon,  Bei-ne,  ITtt, 

198.  [Rocbefort,  GuiUaunie  Dubois  d«^. 
Pensdes  divernes  coutre  le  systenie  des  mate- 
rialistes,  k  Toccasion  d'un  ^crit  intitule :  Sys- 
tdmo  de  hi  nature.    Paris,  1771, 12*. 

199.  Hel-vetiiaa,  Claude  Adrien.  Le  vrai  sens 
du  Systemc  de  la  nature.  Ouvrago  posthume. 
Londres,  1774, 8«.  pp.  96. 

"  Cet  ouvrage  paase  poar  *tre  db  fcrit  pMOdo- 
itjm«."— ^HMini. 

200.  Hcnnlnf^s,  Justus  Christian.  Oeschicbto 
Ton  den  8eei«n  der  Menschen  nnd  Thiore. 
Pragmatisck  entworfen.  Halle,  1774,  8«.  pp. 
64,522  + 

201.  Hottlnffcr,  Joh.  Jac,  the  elder,  De  non- 
nnllorum  in  oppugnanda  Religione  Ineptiis 
ac  nialis  Artibus,  maxime  in  Francogalli  cu- 
jusdam  Libro  qui  Systcmatis  Naturae  Nomine 
fertur,  conspicuis  Libri  duo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1774, 
%o.  (8  sh.) 

202.  [Hnpel,  August  Wilh.].  Anmerkungen 
nnd  Zwelfel  fiber  die  eewttbnlichen  LehrsHtze 
Yoni  Wesen  der  inenschlichen  nnd  thieriscben 
Seele.    Ri^a,  1774,  8*.  pp.  376. 

Bee  Ootting.  AnMeigen,  1776,  pp.  Slt-SMb    JL 

203.  Pinto,  Isaac  de*  Precis  des  arguments 
contre  les  material  istes,  avec  de  noovelles  re- 
flexions sur  la  nature  de  noe  connoissances, 
I'oxistence  de  Dieu,  rimmaterialite  et  Tim- 
mortalite  de  T&me.  2>  ed.,  augmente«  ...  . 
La  Haye,  (1774,)  1777  [1776?],  8».  pp.  160. 

'  The  best  p%n  of  the  work  If  gathered  from  BOT' 


HeliBtladt,  1778. 

204.  Tralles,  Balthas.  Ludv.  De  Anlmae 
Sxistentia  Ininiaterialitate  et  Immortalitate 
Gogitata.    Yratislaviae,  1774,  8*.  pp.  186. 

205. Oedanken  Uber  das  Daseyn,  die  Im- 

niaterialitiit  nnd  tJnsterbliclikeit  der  mensch- 
lichen  Seele,  in  ciner  freyen  Uebersetaung  aus 
dem  Lateinischen.    Breslan,  1776,  8o.  pp.  232. 

206.  Melners,  Chrtstoph.  Abbandlnng  ttber 
die  Natur  der  8ccle,  eine  Platonische  Allegorio. 
(In  his  VrrmifcUU  phUoi.  Schriften,  Leipi. 
1775,  etc.  8«,  1. 120,  If!) 

207.  [Berlnf^ton,  Joseph].  Letters  on  M»> 
tenallsui  and  Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Hnman 
Mind,  addreRsed  to  Dr.  Priestley,  F.R.S.  Lon- 
don, 177«,  8».  3». 

Bee  Montklt/  Rev.  LVL  81-88.    B, 

208.  Kcmme,  Joh.  Christian.  Beurtheilnng 
eincs  Bewcises  fUr  die  Immaterialitlt  der 
Seele  aus  der  Medicin.  Halle,  1770, 8*.  pp.  100. 

Id  oppoeiUoD  to  Tralloi.    Comp.  No.  214. 
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209.  [FallettI,  Tom.  Tinc.l 
fico  su  I'historia  naturale  aeU*aiiiBia 
Roma,  1777,  8«.  pp.  128. 

210.  Oesfeld,  Ootthelf  Friedr.  Die 
Ton  der  InimaterialitJtt,  Freyheit  vnd  UasSer^ 
lichkeit  der  m^ischlichen  Seele  erwlcaea,  «ai 
wider  die  deuestea  liinwtlrfe  veriheid^  .... 
Chemnitx,  1777,  8*.  pp.  HI. 

210*.  Pfl  jr«boloslsebe  Tersocbe.  Fraokfat 

und  Leipzig,  1777,  »>.  (17i  ah.; 

"  Mklntafa*  that  tlie  tool  au^  be  wirrlri  aai  j« 
ImmoilAl.  "—BreUdL 

211.  Prlestlejr,  Joseph.  DisqnMtiooe  relal- 
ing  to  Blatter  and  Spirit.  To  which  ia  added 
the  History  of  the  Philosophical  DortriM 
concerning  the  Origin  of  the  SoaL,  and  the 
Nature  of  Matter;  with  Its  Intloence  ca 
Christianity  ...  .  Vol.  I.  The  dd  Kd.,  ha- 
proved  and  enlarged.  |  The  Doctrine  of  nOo- 
Bophical  Necessity  illustrated;  being  an  A|^ 
pendix  to  the  Disquisitions  ...  .  To  whkh  is 
added.  An  Answer  to  several   IVrioaMi  who 

have  controverted  the  Principles  of  it ToL 

II.  The  2d  Ed.  enlarged.  S  vol.  (lat  ed..  Load. 
1777,)  Birminghaju,  1782,  8*.    J£ 

212. .    A  Free  Discussion  of  the  Doctriaet 

of  Materialism,  and  Philoeophicai  Necewltj, 
in  a  Correspondence  between  Dr.  Price,  aad 
Dr.  Priestley.  To  which  are  added,  by  Dr. 
PriestIey,*An  Introduction  . . .  and  Letters  to 
several  Writers  who  have  animadverted  en 
his  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  8pirft, 
or  his  Treatise  on  Necessity.  ...  London,  1771^ 
8>.  pp.  xliv.,  428  +•    if' 

Bnpideinentary  to  the  IH»§uttittemt,  with  sa  biB 
to  the  three  volamee. 

212>.  Benson,  Joseph.  Remarks  on  Dr.  J. 
Priestley's  System  of  MateriaUom  and  Neeea- 
sity.    Unll,  yj>.  [177- 1]  8*. 

213.  [Caulfleld, ].    An  Eaaav  on  the  Im> 

materiality  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  aad 
its  Instinctive  Sense  of  Good  and  Kril  ...  . 
With  an  Appendix,  in  Answer  to  Dr.  Priest 
ley's  Disquisitlona  on  Matter  and  Spirit.  9f 
the  Author  of  the  Letters  in  Proof  cf  a  Par- 
ticular ...  Providence,  ...  addreaaed  to  Dr. 
Hawkeeworth  ...  under  the  Signatnre  d  A 
Christian.  ...  London,  177S,8». pp. iv^ 46ft.  M. 

214.  Tralles,  Balthaa.  Lodw.    Dentlicbc  md 
Uberaeugende  Vorsteilnnc,  daas  der  flir  daa 
Daseyn  und  die  Immaterialitiit  der 
lichen  Seele  aus  der  Medizin 
mene  Beweis  httchat  richtig  nnd  gfiliig  scj. 
Breslau,  177^  8*.  pp.  144. 

215.  l?rbltebead»  John.  MaterteUsn  pbf> 
losophically  examined  . . . ;  in  Answer  te  Dr. 
Priestley's  Disqnisitiona  on  Matter  aad  ^liriL 
. . .    London,  1778,  8*.  pp.  viL,  178  -f-.    G. 

216.  Be  linfl^on,  Joseph.  Inunaterlallsm  de> 

lineated;  or,  A  View  of^he  FIrat  Principles 
of  Things.    London,  177t,  8*.  6». 

217.  Pbllaletbes   Rnstleaasy  pamiaa. 

Reflections  on  the  Doctrine  of  MaieriaUssa, 
and  the  Application  of  that  Doctrine  to  the 
Pre-existence  of  Christ :  addressed  to  IlT. 
Priestley...    .    London,  lT7§t  1^- *■• 

218.  Bleknell,  Alex.  The  Putrid  Seal:  a 
Poetical  Kpistlo  to  Joseph  Priestley  ...  «a 
his  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  aad  flpail. 
...    London,  1780,  4*.  Is.  6d. 

219.  Dawes,  Matthew.  Philoaophical  Caa> 
siderations,  or  a  Free  Enqnlry  into  the  Mcrics 
of  the  Controversy  bet«*een  Dr.  PriesUey  and 
Dr.  Price,  on  Matter  and  Spirit,  and  Philepe> 
phical  Necessity  ....    London,  1780, ^.U.9d. 

220.  Hls«ellanaona  ObserratioM  on  soass 
Points  of  the  Controveny  between  the  Hate- 
rialista  and  their  Opponents.  London,  081^ 
8>.l«.6d. 
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2Zl.  Sllcl&t  Sketch  (A)  of  the  GontroTorey 
between  Dr.  Priestley  and  hia  Opponents,  on 
the  SuliiJect  of  his  Disquisitions  on  Hatter 
and  Spirit.  . . .    London,  1780.  §•.  U. 
Bee  JfefUMy  Mm.  LXII.  ta,  su. 

822.  Gurdlnly  Antommaria.  L'anima  nmana 
a  sne  propriety,  dedotte  da'  soli  principj  di 
ragione.    Padova,  n81»  9».  66  bt^j. 

223.  Oiflbrdy  Richard.  Outlines  of  an  Answer 
to  Dr.  Prieiitley's  Disquisitions  relating  to 
Matter  and  Spirit.    London,  1781*  8*.  2«.  €d. 

S2i.  Rotl&eram»  John.     An  Essay  on  the 

Distinction  between  the  Soul  and  Body  of 
Man.    Newcastle,  1781,  8*.  U. 

225.  Colnffy  Joh.  Frani.  Dlssertatlo  inangu- 
ralls,  in  qua  Argumeuta  pro  Dei  Existentia 
et  Natura  Animae  Imniateriali  . . .  ezponun- 
tar  ...    .    Marburgi,  1782» 4». 8^. 

225*.  B>9  L.    BreTissimo  sasgio  della  immate- 
riality e  della  preetanxa  deiranima  umana. 
pp.  14.    (In  Caloglerk's  Nwna  RaccoUa.  etc 
Tom.  XXXVIII.,  Ven.  178S,  12».)    A 
By  the  Coast  Lodorioo  Borbieiif 

225^. Oonferma  e  illustrasione  del  aagglo 

in'ecedente.    pp.  22.    (Rid.)    B. 

22&  Frdllclfty  Wolfg.  Philosophische  Gedan- 
ken  Uber  die  KOrper-  und  Gefstesnatur,  son- 
derheltlich  des  Menschen,  sammt  einem  An- 
hange  Ton  der  thierischen  Natur.  Ingolst. 
n8C8».pp.820. 

Ilk  oppointion  to  materialise.  8«e  Berrioh,  8ii0»g*t 
oto.  pp.  'It,  tt. 

227.  Oritt«rodf  Richard.  Remarks  on  Priest- 
ley's Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit.  Lon- 
don, 178«,  8*.  If.  6d. 

227*.  "Walters^  John.  An  Ode  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  occasioned  bj  the  Opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Priestley.    Wrexham,  17841,  8*. 

228.  Veraueb  Uber  Gott,  die  Welt  und  die 
menschliche  Seele.  Durch  die  gegenwibrtigen 
«hiloeophisehen  •  Streitigkeiten  Teranlasst. 
Berlin  und  Stettin,  1788,  8*.  pp.  424. 

220.  Cooper,  Thomas.  Sketch  of  the  Con- 
troversy on  Materialism.  (In  his  TracU^  etc. 
178»,  8»,  Vol.  I.) 

290.  Holmes,  Edward.  An  Attempt  to  proTe 
the  MaterialitT  of  the  Soul,  by  Reason  and 
Scripture.  With  an  Appendix,  shewing  the 
Influence  of  this  Opinion  upon  the  Faith  and 
Practice  of  (Christians.  . . .  Newcastle,  178i, 
8>.  pp.  M.    O. 

Bee  JToiUMlp  Bn.,  N.  8..  n>  88»-88r. 

280*.  Hwlsl&oli;  AUard.  Orer  de  onstoffel^Jk- 
*    held  der  menscheiyke  aleL  [With  other  essays 
on  the  same  sulijeot  by  J.  Kochussen,  U.  van 
Voorst,  and  an   anonymous  writer.]     {Ver-' 
handdingtn  van  Ik^er't  (Mlgeleera  Oenooi- 
tehap^  Haarlem,  1790,  4»,  lO*  Deel.)  Jl.  1.00. 
Sea  MoHlklg  Jb».,  N.  8..  III.  481-4M. 
281.  Platnor,  Ernst.  De  Natura  AnimI  quoad 
Ptychologiam.  [Progr.J  Lipsiae,  17M,  4». 

282;  Anbry,  Jean  Bapt.  Questions  aux  phi- 
losophesdujoursurrflmeetlamatiire.  Paris, 
1791,8*. 

283.  SoHaumann*  Joh.  Christian  Gottlieb. 

Psyche,  Oder  Unterhaltungen  til>er  die  Seele. 

2  'Theile.    Hallo,  1791,  S*.  11^  6^. 
234.  Iioldenfk'oat,  Joh.  Gottlob.    Confessio, 

Suid  putet  per   Experientiam   didicisse   de 
lente  humana.    Duisburiiri,  1798, 8*.  pp.  300. 
A  GtHMm  traiitlatlaa,  iMrf.  17M,  8*.    Beo  MmiM^ 
Mt9.,  K.  8.,  XXI.  4n'-ISL 

2Bi.  Sivaft,  R.  C.  An  Essay  on  the  Nature 
and  Constitution  of  Man,  comprehending  an 
Answer  to  the  ...  Question  ...  "Are  there 
any  Satisfltctory  Proofi  of  the  Immateriality 
of  the  Soul  ?"  . . .    Loudon,  1798,  8*.  3«.  6d. 
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808.  Tl&omeoiiy  Xn.  Patrick.  The  Soul, 
its  Nature  and  Destinies.  London,  1850, 12*. 
pp.246. 

300.  Atldneony  Henry  George,  and  Hsurtl* 
neaui  Harriet.     Letters  on  the  Laws  of 
Man's  Nature  and  Development.  ...    London, 
1851,l».pp.xiL,300.    a 
AdTooatiaf  sthelstto  materiaUsB. 

810.  Residy  Thomas.  The  Immateriality  of 
the  Soul :  or,  Man  entirely  dependent  upon 
his  Organisation  for  all  his  Mental  and  Moral 
Powers.  ...   Philadelphia,  1851, 12*.  pp.21.  (7. 

311.  I>orriS9  William  D.  Lecture  on  the 
Human  Sonl,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Orphan 
Assylums  [«ic]  In  the  City  of  Nashville,  de- 
livered ...  February  4th,  1852.  Nashville 
[Tenn. ),  1853,  8*.  pp.  16.    H. 

MalDUiM  thst  th«  aool  It  a  matarial  floM,  ■ainiHsl 
bj  the  brain. 

812.  liOtset  (Rud.)  Herm.  Medicinlsche  Psy- 
chologie odor  Pbysiologie  dor  Seele.  . . .  Leip- 
xlg,  1852,8*.pp.x.,6i& 

8«e  LeipM.  BtfmU,  I»l,  XL.  M-SA. 

813.  Haeon.  J7«m.  William.  What  Is  the 
Human  Soul  r    London,  [1852,J  lO*.  pp.  76.  F, 

Bwedenborglaa. 

814.  Koleeol&atty  Jac  Der  Krelslanf  des 
Lebens.  Physiologlsche  Antworten  auf  LIi>- 
blg's  Chomischo  Briefe.  3*,  vermehrte  und 
verbessorte  AuA.  Mains,  (1852,  66,)  1867,  8*. 
pp.xi{.,  634.    H. 

816.  Fleel&er,  Carl  PhiUpp.  Die  Unwahrheit 
des  Sensuallsmus  and  Materialismns.  mit  be- 
sonderer  Rilcksicht  auf  die  Schriften  von 
Feuerbach,  Vogt  und  Moleschott  bowieson 
...    .    Erlangen,  1858,  8*.  pp.  xvill.,  62.    H. 

816. Ueber  die  UnmflgUchkelt  den  Natnra* 

Psmns  sum  ergllnxenden  Theil  des  Systems 
der  Wlssenschalt  vol  erheben.    Ein  Nachtrag 
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[to  the  above]  ...  .  BrUngen,  fni»8*.  pp. 
xxiii.,  65. 

817.  Pcrtjr,  Max.  Ueber  die  Bedentnng  der 
Anthropologie  fur  NatnrwiMenechaft  und 
PhilcMopble.  ISinVortrag  ...  .  Bern,  18U. 
8*.  pp.  61.    H. 

,  IB  oppMiUoB  to  tke  nuOeriaUMB  of  Uolatehott. 

818.  PlebtCy  Imman.  Herm.  Die  Seelenlebre 
dee  Marcriallsmus,  kritlsch  ontenncht.  (In 
hie  ZciUi^.r.  /.  Phiim^  18M»  XXV.  68-77, 
ie»-179.)    H. 

no.  Hlnrleba,  Herm.  Priedr.  Wllh.  Dae 
Leben  in  der  Natnr.  BUdunge-  nnd  J^twicke- 
lungMtufen  deeselben  in  Pllanxe,  Tfaler  und 
Monsch.  Natur-historiech-philoeophiech  dar- 
geitellt  ...    .    Halle,  1854,  8*.  pp.  xt.,  271. 

820.  HoAm^nny  Frans.  Znr  Widerlegvng 
dee  Materiallemua,  Natnrallemui,  Paatheia* 
niua  und  HoDadiemuB.  Abdmck  der  Elnlei- 
tung  xu  Fr.  ▼.  Baader'e  elimmtlicben  Werke. 
LUauptabth.  4.Bd.   Leipzig,  1864,  8*.  pp.  Ui. 

821.  lIVai^eryRud.  HenschenschttpAingund 
Seelensubetanz.  £in  anthropologiicher  Vor- 
trag,  gehalten  ...  zn  OCttingon  am  18.  Sop-' 
tember  186i.  ...    Otfttingen,  18ft4»  9».  pp.  80. 

822. Ueber  Wiaeen  und  Qlauben,  mit  be- 

sonderer  Beztehung  znr  Zukunft  der  Seelen. 
...    GOttlngen,  1854,  8*.  pp.  30.    H, 

828.  Znlirif^ly  Jak.  Kritische  Untonrachung 
tibor  das  W  eecn  der  Ternllnftigen  GeisUeele 
und  der  psychischen  Leiblichkeit  dcs  Men- 
echen,  eowie  fiber  die  Frage :  Inwiefern  ist  die 
▼emUnftige  Oeistseele  die  Form  dee  menech- 
lichonLelbee?  niit  KUcksIcht  anf  don  Streit 
der  Gegenwart,  auf  die  Conciiien,  KirchenvJi- 
ter  und  Sclioloetiker.  . . .  Kegeneburg,  18M. 
8».  pp.  iv.,  272.    H, 

824.  Cooper,  H.  O.  Indestructibility  the 
UniTorsni  Law,  traced  from  a  Bit  of  (joal  to 
the  Soul  of  Man.    Dublin,  18M,  8«.  2f.  Gd. 

825.  Gsolbe,  Heinr.  Die  Elemente  der  Pay- 
chologie  voiii  Standpunkte  des  Haterialismus. 
(Fichte's  ZeiUchr.  f.  PhOos^  18U,  XXVI.  91- 
109.)    H. 

826. Noue  Darstellung  des  Sensualismus. 

Sin  Entwurf  ...  .  Leipzig,  1888,  8*.  pp.  xii., 
287.    H. 

"  Tho  moit  Important  recent  produeUon  on  tke  elde 
of  naterlalUm."— Ali7»/U.  See  alM  LttpM.  JbyorC, 
UM.  LIV.  Kft-SOe.    A 

827.  Fcobncr,  Gustav  Theodor.    Ueber  die 

1)hysikalisclie  und   pbllosophische    Atcmen- 
ehre.    Leipzig,  1855,  8».  pp.  xvi.,  210. 
OppoMM  nui(erl«Utm. 

828.  Tlttmann,  Friedr.Wilh.  Ueber  Lebeh 
und  Stoff.    DreMlen,  1855,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  168. 

829.  Vof^,  Carl.  KOblerglaube  und  Wissen- 
schaft.  Eine  Streitsclirift  gegen  Hofrath  Bu- 
dolph  Wagner  in  Gjittingen.  4*  Auflage,  zwei- 
tor  Abdmck.  Giessen,  (1855,)  1856,  8>.  pp. 
lxTii.,126.    H, 

"AoBie  and  vittj"  {£Utj^,  bat  svperllelaL 

830.  DVaf^er,  (Joh.)  Andr.  Naturwlseen- 
echaft  und  Bibel  im  Oegensatze  zu  dem  KOh- 
lerglauben  des  Herm  Carl  Vogt,  als  des  wie- 
derenitandenen  und  aus  dem  FransOeischen 
ins  Deutsche  ttbersetston  Bory.  Stuttgart, 
1855,  8».  pp.  66.    H. 

feSl.  lUlcbcnlMielft,  Karl.  Bar<m  ▼on. 
KOhlerglaubo  und  Aftemreisheit.  Dem  Herm 
C.  Vogt  in  Oenf  zur  Antwort.  Wien,  1855, 8>. 
pp.  48. 


181  FrolM«1t*mmer,  J.  Menschenseele 
nnd  Physiologie.  Eine  Streitschrift  gegen 
Prof.  Carl  Vogt  in  GenC  Mlinchen,  1855,  8*. 
pp.  Til.,  212. 

Fralaed  by  KlIkrM.    TlM  aalhor  Is  a  CathoUe.  Be- 
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Tiewed  kj  Fr.  HoAaaaa  la  Flekls's 
let.,  U»T.  XXJU.  ll».lMu    a. 

883.  Seballer,  Julius.  Leib  nnd  »e*i^ 
Aufklttrung  Uber  **  KOhlergUuben  nad 
senschiit.'*  3^  Termehrto  Anu.  W« 
(1855,  66.)  1858,  8*.  pp.  (8),  248+.    B. 

**  The  Boet  inpertaDt.  in  a  efftaiiiae  potet  «r  vtov. 
•noai  ibe  reeent  worki  acaisM  nMUcrlanaa."— ^lite. 
/rf.    See  alKk  JOUea.  JStacfv,  XVU.  Mi-sga.     ^^ 

884.  Bflelmer,  Louis.  Kraft  and  StoC— 
Sttpirisch-naturphilus<^»hlach«  Stodle*.  !■ 
allgemein-Terstindlicher  Daratellvnjc. 
mehrte  nnd  Terbesserte  Anil,  flat  , 
eds.,  1855;  8d  and  4th,  IF  56.1  Fnuikfiuta.SU 
1859,  8«>.  pp.  WI.,  252.    H, 

The  aothor  U  a  aealens  prepagaatfac  of  aattriaJtaak 

335.  FrauenatlUlt,  Julius.  Der  Materialfe- 
mus.  Seine  Wahrheit  nnd  sein  IrrUraaL 
Eine  Enriederang  auf  Dr.  Louis  BOcfancr's 
"  Kran  und  StoiL^  . 
XV.,  208. 

336.  Fabri,  Frledr.  Briefe  gegen  dan  Mat 
llsmus.    Stuttgart,  1856, 8*.  pp.  xt^  215. 

"  One  or  the  beet  worki  acatan    ~ 
tendeQor.'*~JR«j;^      Bee    alee 

xrii.  a&».ni. 

887.  Fl«lftte|  Imman.  Hem.    Antbtt^olefpoL 

—Die  Lehre  Ton   dw   menadilich«ni    8c«l«. 

NeUbagrtindet  auf  naturwissenachalUichcm 

Wetft  fiir  Naturforscher,  Seelenlrmte  ttnd  via- 

sensbhaltlJch  G«bUdete   fiberhaopt.     >  tct^ 

mehrte  und  Terbesserte  Aufl.  Leipshr.  riSMLl 

1800,  80.  pp.  xxxix.,  G2&,    H,  ^^^ 

"Die  epffitiiallMlecben  Lchm.**  pp.  S-AB:  oitar 

XatorlaUamut,"  pp.  ttf-M:  "Der  IM  «ad  dia  Bee- 

Icarortdaoer."  pp.  SOT-M;  "  Die  aelilleha  rami 

bnag  der  Seele,"  pp.  494-534.  •>  Aa  Important  ««t. 

Cooip.  LMf*.  M^m.,  U6S,  LT.  Mi-Zll. 

338.  GrlAdon,  Leopold  Hartley.  UJb:  its 
Nature,  Varieties  and  PhenooieBa.  AIms 
Times  and  Seasons.  ...  London,  USA.  9*.  pa. 
Till.,  828.    F.  "^ 

830.  Itotsc,  (Rud.)  Herm.  If flcnlcoamaa.  Ideca 
zur  Naturgescbichto  nnd  Oeschidit*  der 
Menschheit.  Versuch  einer  Anthropolocic 
I«  Band:  Der  Leib.  Der  Seele.  Daa  Leben.  I 
II«  Band:  Der  Hensch.  Der  Oelst.  Der  Wett 
LauH  2Bde.  Leipzig,  1856-58, 0". 
"A  very  Important  weA."— JEUj^ 

340.  GsollM,  Heinr.    Entstehnng  dec  Bcthet 
boM'ussteeins.    £ine  Antwort  an  Hm. 
Lotze.    Leipzig,  1858,  8>.  pp.  58. 

341.  BraulMMlk,  W.     K6hlenuigiaaba   

Materialismns  oder  die  Wahrheit  des  gvisd- 
gen  Lebena.  Frankfturt  am  Jfaia,  185€b  8^ 
pp.  It.,  92. 


842.  Thvm,  Rnd.    Karl  Vogt* a  KShlerglaaba 
und  Wissenschaft  im  eigeeen  Uchte.  L 
tingen,  1858,  8*.  pp.  86u 

343.  ]>raper9  John  Wm. 
SUtical  and  Dynamical :  or.  The  Coodit j< 
andCourseoftheLHeofMaa.  ...    K4 
1858,  8*.  pp.  xTl.,  649. 

Bee  pp.  M-tfT  tor  "erldwiBe  of  the 
tbe  eottl  derived  frea  ( 


844.  Buen,  F.    Der  naturvli 
Haterialismus  in  seinem  Princip 
nen  Konsequenzen.   Ein  Tortrac  ... 
Un,  1858,  8».  pp.  38. 

345.  Kial&alla,  Fr.    Der  Materialtan 

KGhlerglaube.      £fn    offenee 
als  Heraasfordenuig  sum 
Kampfe  aa  die  Vertreter  dca 
llsmus  in  Deutschland:  Cotta» 
Virebow,  Vogt,  Moleschott,  Roasi 
ler,  Ule,  Czolbe,  BOchner  u.  A.  ... 
1858, 8*.  pp.  75. 

Berlewed  br  Fr.  HoOhMaa  ia  Pie 
Aflee.,  I86T,  kZXL  ni.4?.    M. 

846.  MoleMlk^tt,  Jac     Ueht 
Bade  beim  Aatrht  daa  Bffeatlkfcan 
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snr  Xribncbilnfr  der  Natnr  dM  Menschea,  an 
der  Zttrieher  IIocliMshul*. . .  •  Itankftirt  a.  M~ 
18M»  8*.  pp.  48.    H. 

847.  TIUmamM*  Friedr.  Wilh.  0«Ut  imd 
MatMiaUsmus.  Zur  V«srwahning  gtgen  die 
Antrittiirede  dea  Hrn.  Prot  Moleichott:  Lkht 
mid  LeHn.   Droidcii,  1MA»  (K  pp.  81. 

SiS.  MeyMTy  JUrgen  Bona.  Zom  Strait  fiber 
Leib  und  Sealo.  Wort«  der  Kritlk.  Sechs 
Yorlesungen  ...  .  Uamborg,  18M»  8*.  pp. 
xii.,lSO.    H. 

Bmrl«w«d  bf  J.  U.  Wlrta  io  FloliM'f  MtUtckr.  /. 

#mm..  laao.  xxxTL  iii-180.  a. 

310.  Hcaader^  jueudofi./  Kritleehe  Belench- 
tang  dee  Spiritvalisimie  und  MateritUlflmaa 
Tum  Standpanct  organlflch-monlBtiachOT  Welt- 
niid  Menachenaiucliaattng.  Bremen,  1866t 
8*.  pp.  88. 

S60.  Pertjry  Max;  Ueber  die  Seele.  Eln  OITent- 
licher  Vortrag  ...    .    Bern,  1866,  ^.  pp.  70l 

Wl.  "WelMry  Angnet.  Die  neneete  YerffOtte* 
nag  dee  BtofTa.  ...  »  Aosg.  Qienen,  (UOIK,) 
1868,  tm.  8*.  pp.  XT.,  248.    H. 

**  We  h»r«  nerer  aeee  the  phjii*Ioslnl  vlev  «r  the 
letileci  tmtsd  mora  oonplctely  mi4  ••Uaftotarlly."— 
BM.  Saera.  Reviewed  br  Tr.  Hoffiueon  Id  Holila's 
JHIwrti^/.  PkUm.,  16>7,  XXX.  tfJ-aOi.    A 

882:  "WlaneiMelftaftllel&e  Beleuchtuns  dea 
Materialiemua.  Zur  Streitftw^:  'f^xTst^ 
eine  Seele  oder  let  die  OeietesOLMgkeit  Gehlm- 
foDcUon?"    Darmatadt,  IMS,  10*.  pp.  41. 

863.  Z«lsliftS9  Adolf.    Die  jUngaten  SCreitlhir 

Etn  auf  deal  Gebiet  der  Naturphlloeophie  and 
eUphyaik.     Dritter  Artlkel.    [Review  of 
recent  worka  on  the  qneetion  of  materialifm.] 

glchte'B  ZeiUchrifl/.  Fkilo$^  1888,  XXIX. 
9-321.)    H. 

864.  BflehneTy  Lonia.  Natnr  und  Ckiat.  Oe- 
apriche  sweier  Freiinde  ttber  den  Materialie- 
mua and  Uber  die  real-phlloaophiachen  Fragen 
der  Gegeawart.  . . .  Enter  Band :  Hakrokoe- 
moa.  Frankfttrt  am  Main,  1867f  8*.  pp.  xIt., 
800. 

865w  Henry^  Jooeph.  Meteorology  in  Ita  Con- 
nection with  Agricalture.  (Report  of  the 
V.  8.  Oommlaaioner  of  Patenta  for  1857»  Agri* 
caltare,  pp.  419-806.— 35th  Congr.  let  Seaa. 
Ronae.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  82.)    H. 

Mr.  Alger  hu  ealled  my  ettantldv  to  thU  as  een> 
talalng.(pp.  UO-440)  eoaM  importftnt  remarlct  on  the 
pewer  hv  which  TegeUble  aiM  aainud  organ  town  are 

858.  Hlttell»  John  8.  A  Plea  for  Pantheiam. 
New  York,  1887«  !>•  PP*  x.,  60.  ( Alao  forming 
Ch.  XX Y.-XXYIII.  of  hia  "  Evidencea  againat 
Chrtatianity,**  Sd  Ed.    2  woL  Mew  York,  1867, 

1».    A.) 

1>.  !<■,  'P^alelagr  t*.  a  PeUie  lute."— The 
BJBihNr  eeys:  — "By  ' Paathelem'  1  andcrstand  the 
deeiriae  that  matMr  and  iu  qoalltlef  are  the  eoly 
eKletenee*.  ■n'l  thst  the  foroe*,  perndlng  matter  and 
taberent  Id  It,  are  the  divine  exIateBce,  whkh  eooicn 
BOM  ooly  la 


aov  (Der)  in  Kraft  and  Btoff,  oder  die 
exacten  Ungeireimthelten  der  modemen  Real- 
pldloeopbie  ...    •    Darmatadt,  1857*  8*.  pp. 

858.  JiMoby  Theodor.  Die  entacheidende  Frage 
Im  Btreit  Ober  Leib  and  Seele.    Berlin,  1857» 


8*.  pp.  ▼.,  122. 
'•A  good  vei 


verk  agalaat  «ke  aiatarlallalie  Tlew."— 


popatXre  Widerlegnng  der  neae- 

materliuletiachen    Behaaptungen    Uber 

Oott,  Writ,  Beetimmnng  dea  llenachen  and 
gmgaMldie  Bterblichlaelt   dee   menachlichen 
OeiBtee.  . . .    Berlin,  1857»  8*.  pp.  28. 
atO.  Matt«rf  Jacqaea.    La  philoaophie  de  la 
teilgion  ...    .    2  torn.  Paria,  I8i7,  l8>.    H, 
feaM  n.  ueate  of  ••Ia  eoleDea  de  aenda  •pIrUeel.'' 

801.  Btmrtff  lllohani  Saitar,  Jr.  Graham  Leo- 


tureek— The  Gonatttntion  of  the  Hmnan  SoqI. 
Six  Lectarea  deliTered  at  the  Brooklyn  Inati- 
tute,  Brooklyn,  M.  Y.  Mew  York,  1867,  8*. 
pp.888.    H. 

868.  Vltt«««t»  — — .  La  m4decine  dana  eea 
rapporta  aveo  la  religion  on  R6ftitation  da 
mat6rialimeth6orlqaeetpratiqae.  ...  Paria, 
1857,  8*.  pp.  430.    F. 

863.  UTaiipnery  Rod^  Der  Kampf  nm  die 
Seele  vom  Standponkte  dor  Wiaaonachaft. 
Sendachreiben  an  Hrn.  Lei1>arzt  Dr.  Beneke. 
GOttlngen,  1867,  f.  pp.  rlii.,  218. 

Bee  Zeifw.  imparl  for  1867,  IV.  27-2*.    S. 

864.  "WoyM^tkf  Otto.  Der  MateriaUamaa  and 
die  chriatlicho  Weltanacbaunng.  Mit  oinem 
Vorwort  iron  ...  Dr.  W.  Hoffmann.  Berlin, 
1857, 80.  pp.  ▼«.,  107. 

86&  B«mUll«r,  Frandaqne.    De  ranlt4  de 
I'Anie  penaante  et  da  principe   Tital  ...    . 
Paria,  1858, 8*.  pp.  60.    H, 
Xalntaini  their  unity. 

866.  Comllly  Adolph.  MateriaUamaa  ond 
Idealiamua  in  ihren  gegenwilrtigen  Entwicke- 
langskrleen  beleaohtet.  Heidelbeiiig,  1858,  8>. 
pp.  420.    A. 

flee  mmm  Mmr.  fcr  Pet.  IMd;  LXX.  SaWdT.    S. 

807.  Hlrsoblfl;,  A.  Onio  onatcrfelljkheid, 
gol||p.pdhai|id  tegenover  de  materlaUatlacha 
nataurkonde  Tan  onaen  tiijd.  Alkmaar,  1858v 
8>.  pp.  21. 

868.  Itfemolihe,  Albert.  Stahl  et  I'animieme. 
M6moira  ...    .    Paria,  1858, 8*.  pp.  207. 

Flnt  pohlMied  In  the  Slaneet  et  Travava  de  TAced. 
del  SeL  Mor.  H  Pol.,  Tomei  XLII.-XLV.    H. 


I  Joa.  Barkard.  Bericht  tiber  den 
neaeren  Materlallamna.  Laaem,  1858. 8*.  t)p. 
84. 

870.  leavpAldty  Job.  Michael.  Znr  Teratln- 
digung  Ul)er  den  modemen  MateriaUamaa. 
Erlangen,  1858, 8*.  pp.  vl.,  06. 

871.  S«lhell-«r  Icn.  Rob.  Kritik  dea  Materia- 
Uamaa.   Berlin,  1858,  8*.  pp.  184. 

Rerleved  with  high  nraiec  by  H.  Ulrtd  la  Fiehta'a 
AftNhr./.  PhOee.,  1868.  XXXU.  390.808.    H. 


872.  SnAlly  Karl.  Die  Streitfrage  dea  MaterUk 

liamua.      Ein    Termittelndea    Wort.     Jena, 

1858, 8*.  np.  Tiii.,  63. 

.    ItoHewed  hyI.B.HohteiahteJMtNAn/.  AOeoH 
•  18B»,  ZXXIT.  174.387.    H. 

878.  DVlttmaaekf  Theod.  Licht  and  Gelat, 
Oder  die  Lehre  Ton  deivbelebenden  Prinaipien 
in  der  organiachen  Matur.  Nebat  einem  An- 
hange.  . . .  Lelpsig,  1858,  8>.  pp.  xU.,  848. 
874.  BOlhnery  Aaguat  Nathanael.  Matarfor- 
echung  and  Koltarleben  in  ihren  neueeten 
Srgebniaaen  sar  Belenchtung  der  groeaen 
Frage  der  Oegenwart  Uber  Chnatenthnm  and 
Materialiamua,  Geiat  und  StofT.  ...  Hanno- 
Ter,  1860  [1858],  8*.  pp.  xIt.,  306.    H. 

Commended  In  the  L^p*.  Repurt.,  1858,  LXIT.  tt- 
88.  (jr.)  See  alio  Frende'i  Wegweiamr,  II.  711,  743.  — 
A  Frtmeh  traaalailoaw  "  Da  aiaiirWiaaM,"  §tc,  Fui& 
18U,  8>. 


875.  CvoaaTfrelly  Thomaa.  The  Sonl  and  the 
Fa^nre  Life.  . .-.  The  Philoeophic  Ai^nment. 
London,  1858, 12*.  pp.  xt.,  307. 

"  The  PhUoeophie  Argument,"  Part  I.  of  the  work, 
b  to  be  followed  bv  11.  **  Histniy  of  the  Common  Opl' 
elan,''  and  III.  "  the  Biblleel  View."  The  aathor  op- 
poMi  immatorlallNa,  hut  ia  aawUUag  to  ha  eaUed  a 
matorUllet. 

870.  Favrey  A.  Th4orie  de  la  apiritaaUtA,  on 
Examen  approfondl  de  la  nataro  et  de  la  aab* 
atance  penaante  ...  .  Gap^.lSSfiL  8*.  pp.  It., 
124. 

877.  FlelhtCy  Imman.  Herm.  ZarSeelenfrage. 
Eine  piiUoauphiacbe  Confeaaion.  Leipxig,  18oi| 
8*.  pp.  xxriii.,  286. 

878.  —  OontribatimiB  to  Meotal  Phlloaophy. 
[A  fiwe  Uramlation  and  abridgment  of  the 
aboTe.]    Tranalated  and  edited  by  J.  D.  Mo 
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rellf  A.M.    London,  1800,  m.  8*.  pp.  xacxTii., 
169.    H. 

879.  (inandtt  Joh.  Ootttob  -ron.  Wlss«n 
and  Seiit.  £liie  realUtiache  Abhandluug  eiir 
Aufgleichang  dd«  Spiritiialiflninfl  und  Materia- 
Usmiu.    Di-eiiden,  f85t.  S*.  pp.  112. 

S««X«^.  JI«r«t.rorl8i0,IV.  1>14.    JT. 

880.  Reclamy  Carl.  Oaist  und  KUrper  In 
ihren  WeckaelbeKlebangen  . . .  .  Leipzig  und 
Heidelberg,  1869,  8*.  pp.  TiU.,  887. 

881.  Sobolten,  Jan  Henr.  Du  mat^rlaUnne 
ni(Nlurne  et  do  ses  cause*.  [An  eosay  read 
before  the  Royal  Acad,  of  Science  at  Amster- 
dam, Dec  12, 1859.  Translated  into  French 
by  R.  Tan  der  Maas<]  {Nouvette  Berue  tie 
Thinl.^  Strasbourg,  for  Feb.  and  March,  1860; 
V.  C5-100.)    H. 

For  an  Kmrllnh  trmBsUdon,  wm»  n«  ^nfrtn  •/ 
JUUgta/u*  TkoMqtU  ...intk*  ProUHUaU  Chmrtk  if 
frmtct,  «l.  by  J.  R.  Beard,  LoadOB,  IWl,  8*.  pp.  11^ 

m.  a. 


882.  Recent  Works  on  Materialism.  (Bibliolh. 
Sacra  for  Jan.  1860;  XVII.  adl-212.).  Jf. 

983.  VSffOittet,  M.D.^pteudoH,  Life  and  Im- 
mortality, or,  Thoughts  on  Being.  A  Philo- 
sophical Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Life. 
London,  Holyoake,  I860.  St. 

884.  Hacnaabon.  John  M.    A  Treatise  on 
.  Metaphysics  chivfly>  in  reference  to  Rerealed 
Religion.  ...    London,  ISMt   8*.    pp.    xix., 
418.    H. 

Ch.  VI.  (pp.  lOi-iaO)  treaU  tba  quaiUoB  of  lauBa* 
terlalltj.  tfae  author  aeonis  to  aTor  tht  doetriiia  of 
th«  pro'ezlatenca  of  the  mmiL 

386.  Kdne  Beruhigung.  Oott.  Welt.  Unsterb- 
lichkeit.  Christus.  Gegen  Materialismus  und 
Pantheismus.    Berlin,  1800,  8».  pp.  ri.,  02. 

888.  PlorrjTi  Pierre  Adolphe.    IXscoars  rar 


rorgantonie,  te  rltalisma  et  le  iMjPcltl 
noncte  k  I' Acad^mie  imp6riale  oe  stMccii 
Bui vis  . . .  de  ft-agments  po^tiqnes  vvr  le 
rialisme  et  1«  sptritualJsme,  sur  TAom 
chatonio  et  sur  I'aTenlr  de  rhumaaltf  . .~ 
Parlir,1800,S».pp.48. 

880.  Faeluftcr,  Gust.  Theodor.  17«bcr  «• 
Seelenfrage.  Un  Gang  durch  die  aidittaere 
Welt,  nm  die  unsichtbwe  su  flaABb. 
1801,  8*.  pp.  Til.,  220. 

886^.  Inamatcrlallty  (The)  of  the 
iChrxUian  Ret,  for  April,  1801;  XXTIL 
813.)    BA. 


386*.  Tiasot,  (Claude)  Joseph.  La  via 
rhomme.  Kxistence,  fonctiona, 
dition  pr6seu(e,  forme,  origine  et  d<«tinte 
ftitnre  du  principe  de  la  rie;  eeqnieee  hislo- 
rique  de  Tanimisme  ...  .  Paris,  IBOI.  8». 
pp.  xxIt.,  800. 


880A.  Ulriel»Herm.  Das  Wesen  der  Beeie  i 
naturwissenschaftlicher    Ansicht.      (Firhte's 
ZeiUdtr,  J,  PhOot.,  1801,  XXXTDI.  Sl-M.) 
JET. 

To  In  eoBttaiaad. 

880i.  Chevalier,  J.  P.  L*ime 
Tue  de  la  science  et  de  laraieon  . 
1801, 18*.  pp.  178. 

880f.   Iia«|rel,   Augnste.     Le 
TAmedevant  la  mM^>hy8lq«e  et  la 
4  propos  de  quelques  travaux  rteens  ei 
et  en  AUemagne.    {Bevme  «la  DntM 
for  Sept.  1, 1801 ;  XXXV.  211-28S.)    . 


880s.  BsMftti,  Tincenzo.    DelU 
e  inalterabillti  dell'lntelletto  . . .  al 
simo  Prof.  Benedetto  Monti  dl  Bolona  • 
posta  di  qnest*ultimo.    Perugia,  UM*  0*. 


CLASS  n.— ORIGIN  OF  THE  SOUL. 


SECT.  I.— COMPREHENSIVE  WORKS;   CREATTON;   TRADUCTION. 


V7.  Gfintber,  Oottbard.  Bchedlasma  histo- 
rico-dogmaticudi  de  Anima,  qua  Ortum  con- 
oemit,  omn^  Ctristianorum  de  ()Jus  Ortu  a 
nato  Christo  Tariantes  Sententias  historioe 
recensens  . . .  et  obscnros  alias  Animae  nata* 
les  darae  Lnci  exponens.  Lipsiae,  1T17«  ^* 
pi>.  Va.—Ihid,  1719, 1720, 8». 

888.  Marcus,  Joh.   Die  Lehrmeinungen  fiber 
.  den  Ursprung  der  menschllchen  Seelcn  in  den 

Tier   erstcn  Jahrhnnderten  der  Klrche.  ... 
Salxburg,  18M,  8*.  pp.  ill.,  48.    F, 

See,  fbrther,  Fabriclus,  Jkledut^  etc.  pp. 
443-44A;  also  No.  421,  Zelsold|  42B.  Tlko- 
maslitsi  441,  Takei  and  468,  Kame- 
.  aaoaer. 

889.  AufpuatlBus,  Aurellns,  Saint  and  Bp.^ 
fl.  A.n.  SIM.     De  Origine  Animss   Uominis 

'   Liber.    Lpist.  166,  al.  28.    (Op^ro,  ed.  Paris, 
alt.,  1836,  etc.  II.  872-^88.)    H, 
Bm  alM  Kplrt.  IM,  al.  157. 

890. Do  Anima  et  ^ns  Origins  libri  IT. 

'  {Ibid.  X.  603-778.)    H. 

itOO*.  CampeHU,  Gulllelmus  de  (J^.  Guil- 
laume  de  Champeawx  ,  jgf».,d.  a.]>.  1191. 
TractatUB  bi  ovis  de  Origine  AnimsB.  (In  Mar- 

•  tene  and  Durand's  Thu,  Not.  AneeeLf  1717, 
Ibl.,  V.  877-882.)    B. 
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801.  BartOTlua,Balth.  Qncstio,  Sitae 
Hcnninii,  qua  bpiracninra  Dei  ee 
ant  Portlo  Essentia  Divina.  aut 
ab  illo  diTersa!    Lipda,  15M,  4>. 

89SL  Gder,  Joh.  Jac  iluestio  ...  Kus  Ani- 
ma sit  ex  Traduce?  An  Tero  a  I^  quotldie 
inspiretur !  (Turn  Orationibos  doabes :  L'trum 
AnuAa  sit  tota  in  Ccrpofn  toto  et  in  quatibet 
ejus  Parte;  et  de  Animae  Inmortalltate.  11- 
guri,1580,4*. 

383.  Goclenlita,  Rudolph,  a«  ddtr. 
Yio,  hoc  est,  de  Uomina  Perfectioaa, 
et  inprimis  Ortu  hi^ns  Coamentatioaes  < 

{^utatlonas  quomndam  Theotogarum  et  m- 
osophorum  nostras  aetatis  ...    .    Marpwgi, 
1800,  8*.— /buL  16M,  1507,  8>. 
894.  MlpHita  (/to/.  MUb',  Fablua.    Opklaas, 
sen  de  coelesti  Animarum  Progenie  Diviasttow 
Li«d.  Bat.  1600,  4*. 
808.  I«leetl,  FortunloL  . ..  De  Ortu  Aulma  ka- 

nuuia  Libri  III Oeauae,  10n»  4*.  PP" 

420.     BL.  —  Alm  Tenet.  1008,  4>: 
1808,  8*.  pp.  472. 

"Aalaai  ham.  parttm  Irrsllwlwi.  vsf 
ft  MDsUriccm.  predlrs  •  paire  BSMiieAa  ■••(•»:  pw> 
torn  rmttoeaton  •  Dm  cedm  IbkUmI  ttfti  ft  ^ 
ftindl  cerporl  ft(*.  I>«  aeatf*  fteaeMi  «rta  X.  i 
iiMllM."— Jtoridk. 


898.  Ta«rellua,  NIcolaaa    De  Ortu 
M}is  Anima.    Morimbevca,  IOOI»  K 
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WT.  HUl,  William.  The  In&noy  of  tb«  Boule; 
or.  rh«  itoale  of  an  Infitat:  showing  how  aud 
when  it  la  innised.    London,  1(MN(,  4fi, 

898.  SehlUfer,  Michael.  'AxptdrwAtf  Chri». 
tianas  Keliglonia ;  Disputatio  de  Peccato  Ori- 

SJnte    et    Origine    Animn  ...    .    Tublngie, 

a0^81com«iper,  Hans  RatmiiaBen  (Zat  Job. 
Erasmlk  0«  Tradnoe  Animie  hanuuue.  Haf- 
nlao,  1608,  8>. 

400.  Rmdbeelc,  Job.,  M«  Oder.  Dispiitatio 
eztraonlinaria  (in  Frivato  OoUegio)  de  Uiigine 
et  ImmortAlitate  Aniniii».  [J&p.  H.  Gabr. 
Felntad.]    Stockholm.  1011,  4*.  (1  ab.)  ' 

**i  *'g*"y«>^  or  Fornler,  Raonl,  Sieur 
«  .  **o»«««ii«  D!«cour«  acad6miques  de 
rorlgine  de  lime.  Paria.  1010,  !».  12  /r. 
Tecbener.  "^ 

8m  Hoefer'a  Nvm.  Bttgr.  giiUraU,  XVm.  tn. 

^Y-JFi^mnUf  Thomas.  De  Formatrice  Foetus, 
Liber  in  quo  oetenditur  Animam  ratioualem 
infbndi  tertia  Die.    Antrerpiie,  1030. 8».  SL. 

wmS^  *"***  **^*'  **"■**   **"■"  *•  ^  ■**^ 

^  5";»»«  Robert,  cj^^fcmfceit.  Exerdtatto 
de  Oiigiue  Antmaa  et  Proimgatione  Peccati. 

poll,  laai,  «»,  and  MrerHl  other  •ditioa«. 
44».   Tlkumm,    Theodor.      Controversia  de 
*™auce  aire  Ortu  Animae   rationalis.    Tu- 
bmgie,  1033,  4». 

40J».  Du  Gardln  (Lat  Gardlniua  or 
Hortcnslna),  Louis.  De  Anlmatione  Foe- 
tus Quwstio,  in  qua  ostendltnr,  quod  Anlma 
rationalis  ante  Organlaatiouem  non  infUnda- 
tur.    DuacI,  1033,  >. 

404KoIblas,  Ernest.  De  Animae  bumanae 
Origine.    Lipslae,  1034,  4*. 

i06.  Wam^mereek,  <»•  lllTaffnercek, 
ueinr.  ...  De  Creatiune  Aninue  rationalis, 
Tractatns  adrersns  Augnstanos  Prajcunes,  ali- 
oeque  Hieretlcos  Traducis  Assertores.  ...  Di- 
Hngie,  103^  l'>.  pp.  aOO  +. 

40&^   Du   OardlA    (Lat  G«r41nl«s   or 

Hortemaltts;,  Louis.  Aninia  rationalis 
restitnta  in  integrum,  sive  altera  Refutatio 
Opiniouis  qu8»  aibi  persnadet,  Aninuun  ratio- 
naiem,  ante  omnem  Organixationom,  iufundl 
In  Semen.  Duaci,  1030, 8».  if.  9,  pp.  380.  BL. 
406.  Frclta^p,  Job.  De  Calldi  innati  Essentia 
et  de  Forniarum  Origiue  DispuUtlones  dun. 
Oroningw,  10;t3-3t,  8*. 

40J.  SperllnSf  Job.    Tractatns  de  Origlne 
Formarum.     vVitob.  1004, 8».    BM. 

407. De  Origine  Fomiamra  pro  D.  Daniele 

Sennortou  contra  D.  Johanuem  Vreitagium.  . . . 

408.  Scmnert,  Daniel.     Physica   Hypomne- 
nmta.    Lagdnni,  10S7,  »•. 

la  thia  work  Sennert  trmta  "Do  Pn 
Anlnw  bumuia."  Beo  Hypomo.  IV.  ee.  1&-1 
Par.  U4I,  M.,  I.  18B-S01.    B.) 


"Do  PropoffAtloae 


40e».  SperIlAS»  Joh.  Defensio  Tractofus  pro 
Oritfiue   Fonuamm  ...    .    Witeb.   1008,  8*. 

409.  Gallego  de  la  Sema,  Juan.  De  Nsr 
turall  Aniuianim  Origine  Invectiva  adversus 
Danielem  Sennortnm.    Bruxellis,  1040,  4». 

409*.  fWoolAor,  Henry].  The  Extraction 
of  Mans  Soul:  ...  a  ...  Discourse,  proving 
by  Divine  and  Naturall  Reason,  that  the 
Production  of  Mans  Soul  is  by  Propagation 
and  not  by  Creation.  Likewise,  proTing,  that 
except  Mans  Soul  be  propagated,  he  can  have 
noOriginallSIn.  ...  By  H.  W.  B.D.  London, 
l«5^  2I».  pp.  335  +.    ^. 

PIrM  od.  IMl,  with  tho  tlUo:-"Tlio  Trao  Orl- 
•iwai  of  tlio  Soule,"  oM. 


^?'  ?**f^*»  Cbristopb.  De  Ortu  et  In- 
iSs"  "*•*    rationalis  ...    .    Dilingae, 

*^?;  5[*?.*'*'*'**»  ^"*-  ^  Animae  ration** 
lis  Ureatione  et  originaria  Immortalitate  ad- 
versus  erroneam  Oi)inionem  ci^usdam  PhUo* 
sopbl,  qui  eam  diotitat  propagatam  separa^ 
tanjque  dumtaxat  Immortalitatis  oompotem 
deciamat.    Venetils,  1040>  4». 

*^^*1  ^**.®**»  ^®**-  TKMlax  non  Tradux,  id 
est,  TriMluctio  Formarum,  quas  in  naturall 
Oenerationo  vulgo  statuitur,  semet  ipimm 
evertens.  Jeue,  1047,  S-.  Ji.— /Wd.l6^».. 

412.  Hvrtar,  Job.  Jac  De  Aninue  bumanas 
Origine.    Londiui,  1048,  8*. 

413.  Motham,  Charles.  In  Philoeophiam 
Teutonicam  Mannductio,  sive  Determiuatio 
de  Origine  Aninim  Hnmanie.  Londlnl,  1048. 8». 

Aa  XngUth  troaotetion,  Loodea,  1«S0,  8». 

*^3t:.  *.P^'[!***»»  •'****•  Dtaaertatlo  de  Traduce. 
Witeb.  1048,  8*.    BM, 

*^2^  ?«*"«W,  Job.  Parasoeve  ad  Ylndicias 
Traducis  non  Traducis.    Jenaei,  1048,  8». 

413«.  Sperllaff,  Job.  Antiparasceve  pro  Tra- 
duce.   Witeb.  1048, 8».    BM.  f       ™- 

**f.F't?'!*"*'*»®®<*'fr  ^  Animae  Immor- 
talis  Tradnctione.    Lipsiae,  1040,  4*. 

416.  lilpenlns,  Mart.  Dteputatjo  de  Animie 
rationalis  Origine.  [iV»«.  Joach.  Fabricins.] 
Stetini,  1050.  ^ 

418.  fJAOAiua,  01.  De  Origine  Aninue  ratio- 
uuLA  J**^'  CUud.  Henr.  Ralholm.j   Upsal. 

41f».  I>reler,  or  Dreyer,  Christian,  and 
Neuftld,  Conrad,  1061-1068. 

Those  writers  had  a  eontrotorsr  on  the  pioMBt 
SQhJcet  at  the  above  date.  See  Betermuads  hrfu- 
sung  to  JOehers  GeUJkrtM-lMC.,  V.  M8. 

417.  ZcUold)  Job.  Anatomia  Disputatiouis 
Sperlingianm  Animss  humansB  Creation!  od- 
positsB.    Jena,  1063, 4*.  ^ 

*18' ...  De  Animie  Rationalis  Creatlone, 

3«»*^«nnjy  «x  Scripturis  Sacris  probari  potest. 
vonsB,  1064,  4*.    BL, 

*^*' •  • .    De  Anlma  rationalis  PtxMluctlone 

et    Propagatlone.     Jena,    (1064 1)   1660,  8o. 

420.  Wllderalnn,  Bemb.  Anti-Wangne- 
rocititw:  Apologoticus  pro  Traduce.  Stutt- 
gard.  1060,  4».— Tubinga,  1660,  4*. 

421.  Zel8old,Joh.  Diatribe  bistorico^lench- 
tica  de  Sententia  Creationem  Anima  nitio- 
nalis  statuentis  Antiqultate  et  Veritate. 
Jena,  1000,  8».  (19  sb.)— /bttf.  1602,  8». 

Id  opposltioa  to  J.  Sperllaf. 

422.  Ramesey,  William.    ...  Mans  Dignity 

and  Perfection  vindicated Wherein  it  is 

. . .  demonstrated,  that  the  Sonle  of  Man  is 
et  TVoduoeand  begotten  by  the  Parents.  ... 
London,  1001,  sm. »».  pp.  99  -f .    H. 

423.  Dcitalihif)  Antonius.  <Bconomus  Corporis 
anlmalis;  ac  siieciatim  de  Ortu  Anima  buma* 
na  DIsaeVtatio  ...    .    Oroninga,  1001,  8*. 

424.  [Barcliy  Olnf  or  Ole  (Lat.  Olaus  Borrl- 
cblna)].  Deusingitts  Heautontimorumenos, 
sive  Eptstola  selecta  Emditomm,  qua  imma- 
turis  Antonll  Deusingii  ...  Scriptis  ...  Lar- 
vam  ...  detraliunt  ...  edente Benedicto Blot- 
tesandsra.    Hamburgl,  1001, 4*. 

425.  Denalng,  Antonins.  (Economus  Corpo- 
ris anlmalis  restltutus;  in  quo  arenuinus  Ani- 
ma humana  Ortus  itemquepossTbills  Cognltio 
sni  iMins  . . .  asseruntnr  ...  .  [In  answer  to 
Borch-l    Oroninga,  1003,  8». 

42^  Zelaold,  Job.  Qnastio,  an  in  OeneraP 
tione  Ilominis  Anlma  Prolis  emanet  ab  Anima 
Parentis.    Jena,  10a,4». 
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427.  Hllls^  Henry.  A  Short  TreAtise  concern- 
ing the  Propagation  of  th«  BouL  •  • . .  London, 
1««T,  8«.  pp.  1-28  +. 

'tits.  F«sl«n»  Joh.  Jac.  De  Origino  Animae 
humivnae.    Wittenbei^ae,  1(I6II»  4*. 

429.  Tbom«fit«s»  Jac    Dissertatio  de  Ori- 

Jiue  Aninim  bunuinio  ex  Traduce.     [Betp. 
oh.  Yake.]    Upet«e,  1M9, 4*. —Reprinted  at 
Halle,  (1724?)  1745,  pp.  72. 

"A  eontroverrial  chajt  en  (ha  prineliMl  oplnkms  of 
the  hcAtheii,  Hobreira,  Christfno  VMben,  school- 
men,  and  modem  dltlnee  ooncemtug  the  origin  of 
the  hamau  lonl,  of  whioh  he  enumerates  etotmi,  and 
decide*  In  fiivor  of  traduotion."— jfferrfck. 

430.  Vake,  Joh.  DIspatatiodeOrigine  Animas 
humance,  Anuindi  Vert  (Bcriptoris  Aniniw  tri- 
uniphantlg  ^cvtovvfuw)  . . .  DiiBcultatibusop- 
poflita.    Llpvios,  16«9, 4>. 

See  No.  686. 

431.  Zeldlcr,  Melchior.  Diasertatlo  de  Ori- 
gine  Auiuue  rationalia  in  Generation*  Homi- 
nifl.    Jenae,  1671, 8«. 

482.  [Fedo,  Rcit«j.  MMitationa  mdtaphy- 
aiquea  de  I'origiuo  de  Time,  aa  nature,  aa  be- 
atitude, aon  devoir,  aou  d4aordre,  aon  retablia- 
aement  et  aa  oouaervation.  Amaterdam,  197Sy 

12«.  pp.  72, 

A  new  ed..  enlarged.  In  Latin  and  French.  Cologne, 
1698. 12* ;  another  earlier  ed.,  without  place  or  date. 
See  Barbier. 

433.  OruVey  Matthiaa.  De  Origine  Aninw 
huniauae.    J£rfordia»,  ICTS,  4». 

434.  DUxr,  Job.  Oonr.  Bpiatola  de  hnmana- 
rum  Animarum  ad  Poateroa  Propagatione. 
Norimb.  ct  Altoi-f.  1014, 4». 

435.  I^o-vcihscny  Joh.  Dietr.  De  Animae 
rationalia  Creatione.    Helm.  1074,  4». 

480.  Fren^icly  Sim.  Friedr.  De  Origine  Ani- 
mae rationalia  in  Generatione  Hominia.  Vite- 
bergae,  1070, 4«. 

437.  B5tcnb«ck,  Geo.  Paul.  Dlaaertatio  de 
Origine  Mentia  bumanae,  Jo.  Sperlingio  et 
aliia  Traducia  Dofenaoribna  oppoeita.  Altort 
1070,4*. 

488.  Rndrauf,  Killan.  Qnadrlsa  Diaaerta- 
tionum  Academicarnm  ...    .    Gleaaae,  1077, 

4*. 

Vhe  fourth  DlaMitation  treau  "De  Frepaialiona 
▲nima  Humana." 
430.  MasliiA,  Hector  OottfHed.    BreTia  Re- 
petitio  Voritatia  de  Origine  Animae  rationalia. 
Uavniae,  1083,  *>. 

440.  Oricine  (De  I')  de  rftme.  Paris,  1088, 
12». 

441.  V«lB«,Joh.  Yom  Urapmnge  der  manach- 
licheu  8eelen,  nnter  Tieleu  Meinuogen  die 
beate  gezeigct.    Hamburg,  1003,  8*. 

442.  Posncry  Caap.  De  Animae  in  Genera- 
tione ILominia  Origine.    Jenae,  1004,  ^. 

443.  Cort«  (LaL  Cvrtlus),  Bartolommeo. 
Lettera  nella  quale  ai  dinota  da  qiial  tempo 
probabilmente  a'infonde  aol  feto  Taalma  ragi* 
onevoie.    Milano,  1709,  8*. 

See  Berrich,  SifUoge,  etc  p.  IS. 

444.  Andala,  Ruardna.  ...  Diaaertationnm 
philoaophicarum    Pentaa.   ...    Fraoequerae, 

1713,  4».  pp.  282. 

The  fbnrth  DieserUtlon  treati,  in  part,  of  the 

nature  and  cmMioa  ef  the  seni.    See  /oMmot  dM 

Jjfawpu  fbr  Sept.  4,  ITIS. 

448.  PiUher,  Job.  Andr.    Diaaertetio  alatena 

novam  de  Animae  bumanae  Propagatione  Sen- 

tentiam.    WItteb.  1719»  4*.  pp.  71. 

The  mibataaee  of  thU  dlMarlatioB  ia  appended  to  J. 
O.  Beinbeek'a  AOoe.  Oerfoacfem,  eto.    8«  Me.  Tit, 


440.  liauh^e,  JtMichim.    De  Ortu  Anioue 
maoae  a  Ueu  non  per  eaaentialea 
noni,  aed  per  Croationem  . .  *   Di— ertatio  L, 
II.    (Agaiuat  Potret.]    UaUe,  17IS»  4*. 

447.  Clliihiit«rert  Aug.  Friedr.  Vntvi 
Ton  der  beele,  waa  nnd  wo  tie  eej,  «ad 
Wits  fUr  Art  aio  fortgepllanst  weitle. 
1714, 8«.  pp.  bO. 

448.  Anmkymt  Diluddatiom 
duae  Ductriuae  de  Origine  Animae  et  Mate 
bereditario,  quam  Leibnitins  in  Tbeodieaa 
primum  tractarit.  HolnUa,  1700»  Si*,  pp.  lld^ 
—  Cd.  2da,  1740. 

449.  Cans,  Israel  Gottlieb  (LaL  TheopUlma). 

Ditiaertatio  do  Origine  «t  PropanatiotM  AainM- 
runi.  Tubingae,  1780»  4*.— Alao  ibid.  1141,  4*. 

450.  Essay  on  Fecundation,  eomprebeoding 
the  Time  and  Manner  when  and  how  tbe 
Human  SonI  la  Introanitted  or  impre—ed  ea 
tbe  Body.    1743. 

451.  Belftr«iidt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Harmonfa  9; 

tematis  de  liodienia  Animarum  Creathioc  < 
Creatoria  Sanctttate  et  Peccati  Originia  Pro- 
pagatione. Beroiini,  1744i  f.  pp.  M  ^.  («*h.; 
See  amMtiAmtfa  JVoeftrfehfcit.  ttl.  Ixsfv.  1«4-Ui 

(jr.),  and  JToM  4c«a  Mmd^  BtfrL,  vt.  TS-77.    MJL 

455.  [Iia  Mettrle,  Julien  Offhty  de].  T4iii 
m^taphysiquc,  on  Eaaai  anr  Torigine  d«  I'kM 
hnmaine,  par  M.  L Beriin,  17ftS,  l>, 

pp.  84. 

Herrich.  S^Uof,  cte.  p.  17,  aierfbM  fthte  wwk  » 
•' Air.  Lindner."    1  ha*e  relieved  bacMer. 

453.  Ploueqvety  Gottfr.  De  Origliie  atqsa 
UeiierHtiune  Animae  bumanae  ex  PriBcipita 
monadologicia  atabiUta.    Tubii^aftt,  ITM,  4». 

454.  CairpOTf  Jacob.  Poaitlenea  de  Orta  Aai* 
mae  humanae  et  Chrlati  iSalvatoria.    Jrnat, 

1701, 4*.  pp.  92. 

455;  DVneliareri  Wilh.  Friedr.  De  OrlgiDe 
et  Pro|Migatione  Animae.    BaaUeae,  ITMk  ^- 

456.  Kemner,  NIe.  Peter.  Qnaeatlo  de  Pro- 
pagatione Animae  hnmanae  iMvTiter  exaiui- 
nana.  [J7ejp.  01.  Fadder  Hammar.]  LsimL 
mo.  4*.  (2  ah.) 

457.  Veravelh  ttber  den  riapiww  leuncli 
licber  Seelen,  alien  wahren  PaychJlogea  wad 
Tfaeologen  frenndechafllich  gewidiBct.     Lm»- 
sig,  17W,  8*.  pp.  74. 

458.  Knnemoa«r,  Joseph.  Hiatorisch-psj  t  Iw 
logiache  Uutenuchungen  ttber  den  UrapciLng 
nnd  du  Weaen  der  menachlichen  8c«le  «.bcr> 
haupt,  und  tiber  die  Beaeelung  dee  Kindes 
inabeaondnne.  ^  mit  ^nom  Ajuai^  Lbcr 
die  Unaterl>llchlKelt  Termehrte  Anfl.  (Boata. 
1834,)  Btottgnrt  and  Tttbingw,  1851,  8*.  pp. 

450.  Baataer,  Joh.  Bapt.    De  Mods 
tionia  Anhnarum  in  Oenere  h 
Utio   theologicoiphilonopfaica.     V 
18SS,8*.    hgr. 

400.  Frohselhaaaaaert  J.    Veber 

aprung   der   menitcbiichen 
fertigung  des  GeneratiaaiamnB 
Chen,  1854,  8*.  pp.  280 +.    f- 


dea  Cr- 


461.  DoUtBsclh,  Fiaaa    Trad 
Creatianiam.    rTraasUted  fitm  hia  ** 
der  bibliacben  Parehologle.*'] 
for  Oct.  1850  S  XXI.  517-530.) 

462.  Blensely  Andr. 
atlanlarana?      Dlaaertatio 
Bnansbergas,  10fii»  8*,  pp.  56. 


TradndaiilaBiaa  aa  Of- 
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SECT.  It— PRB-KXI8TBNG& 


^85* 


SECT.  II.— PBE-EXISTENCR 

OomptM  GbM  UL  Sart.  U.  C,  D,  B;  alto  tti*  Iwles  of  Snl^Mti. 


46S.  Kelly  Carl  Angnst  Gottlieb  (£a(.  Theo- 
philiu).  De  Anlnuu»irpovraf»£ci.  [AboatlSOl.] 
(Comin.  X.  and  XI.  of  hii  Cbmmentationea  de 
DocL  Vet  BocUs.t  etc— Also  In  hl«  OpUK, 
^ead.,  Upe.  1831,  8>»  pp.  6l8-«77.)    H. 

46i. The  $ame.     TrauaUted.     (BibUoth. 

aacra  Ibr  Jan.  18U  t  XU.  1A6-178.)    H. 

Bee,  ftirther,  Fabridna,  DdeeHu^  etc.  pp. 
445-447:  alao  Nos.  467,  406,  GlanvlUf  m, 
BmUU«s  1 482,  Bertram  |  488,  Brwelu 


464».  Orlceneft,  fl.  aj».  SM»  See  Mot.  488, 
201»,  ai)i»,  *M9A. 

406.  Bebert«ay   or  Kekbert«s»  fl.  ajk 

1184.  . . .  AdTeraiu  pevCiferos  . . .  Catbarorum 
...  Krrores  ...  Sermoaea  [XIII.J  ...  .  Colo- 
niae.  isao,  9».     . 

AIM  iB  OftUaadt'*  KM.  PiUnm,  ZIT.  iTt,  et  anq., 
and  la  vUier  colleetloos.  Antooc  ttie  anora  wiUi 
wbleh  Eebert  etaftrMt  Um  C«tharl  kra  tha  r^eetloa 
or  P«rgaiM7.  and  tha  balief  ibat  the  aoula  af  luaD  are 
fUlan  angald.    Baa  Uupla,  Jfaii*.  M&L  IX.  lOi. 

466i   More,    Uenry.     Philoaophlcall    Poema. 

1647.    See  No.  055 ;  alao  468,  663. 
4(K^.  [Ruety  George,  Bp.].  A  Letter  of  Reeolu- 

tion  concerning  Qrigen,  He.  IMl.    See  Mo. 

8086. 

407.  [Olanvlll,  Jeaeph].  Lnx  Orlentalia;  or. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Opinlona  of  the  Kaatem 
Sagea  concerning  the  Pne-exiatenee  of  Sonla. 
London,  16«2,  »>.    BL. 

408.  [ }.    Two  Choice  and  Uaefiil  Treatlaea: 

the  one  Lnx  Orientalia;  or  an  Enquiry  Into 
the  Opinion  of  the  Eaatem  Sogea  concerning 
the  Prapexiatence  of  Sonla.  Being  a  Key  to 
unlock  the  Grand  Myateriea  of  Providence  In 
relation  to  Mana  Sin  and  Miaery.  [By  J.  Olan- 
Till.i  The  other,  A  Diacuurae  of  Tmth,  by 
the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Ruat,  Lord  Biahop  of 
Bromore  ...  .  With  Anuotatlona  oh  them 
both  [by  Henry  More?].    Loudon,  1683,  S*. 


pp.  191 


Annotations,  pp.  276.    F. 


408.  Parker,  Samuel,  Bp.  A  Free  and  Im- 
partial Uenaure  of  the  Flatonick  Phil<NM.iuhie; 
with  an  Account  of  the  Origenlan  Hypotiieaia, 
concerning  the  Preexiateiice  of  Soula.  ...  The 
2d  £d.  riat  ed.,  Lond.  1666, 4«,)  Oxfifrd,  1667, 
»•.  pp.  (6),  242.    P. 

Pp.  171-24i  ralaia  to  pie-aadalenae. 

470.  [IVarren,  Edward].  No  Pr»exiatenoe. 
Or  a  Brief  Diaaertation  agiUnat  the  Ilypotheala 
of  Iluniane  Soula,  living  In  a  State  Anteee- 
daneoua  to  thia.  By  E.  W.  A.M.  . . .  London, 
1667,  8».  pp.  112 +.    H. 

471.  Sandlus,  Chriatophoma,  the  youngir. 
. . .  Tractatvs  de  Orlffine  Animie.  Coamopoli 
ijU,  Amaterdam],  1671,  8*.  pp.  192.    H. 

Maloulna  tba  dootrlna  of  pre-axlatanoa.    Saa  Boek, 
Em.  AnCOrfn.  I.  749,  UOw 

472.  [Artopeevs  {Germ,  Beeker),  Joh. 
Chnatoplil.  IMaaertatlo  aingularia  de  Exia- 
tentla  Animamm,  antequam  In  aapectabili 
hq^a  Vitae  Theatro  compareant.  m.p.  1672, 
12>.  pp.  214. 

473.  Tkomaelua,  Jac.  Oratio  de  Anlmarnm 
humanamm  Pneexlatentia.  Lipai«,  1674,^? 

In  oppo*ttl««  to  Baodiaa. 

474.  Bebei,  Baltbaaar.  Exercltotlo  adverana 
Praeexiatentiam  Animamm  homanartim,  Er- 

'  rorem  G.  Sandii  et  Anooymi  cqjvadam.  Ar- 
gent. 1675,  8>.  (18  ah.) 


476.  P*,  0.  A  Dltaertation  edneemlBg  the  Pra»- 
exlateney  of  Soula  ...  .  Being  originally 
written  tn  the  Latlne  Tongue  aeveral  Yoara 
aince  by  the  learned  0.  P.,  and  now  made  Eng- 
llah  by  D.  F.  P.P.    London,  1684,  \»  or  24*. 

476.  Barrour,  laaac    Animas  hnmanaa  Cor- 

Etribua  noo  pneexiatnnt.    [In  oppoaition  to 
enry  More.]    (In  hla  (toiMOHia,  Vol.  IT.  of 
hia  ITorlea,  Lond.  1687,  foC,  pp.  84-46.)    A 

477.  [DwatOM,John,16a»-1726].  The  Tialona 
of  the  Soul,  belbre  it  cornea  into  the  Body. 
In  aeveral  IMaloguea.  Written  by  a  Member 
of  the  Athenian  Sodety.  ...  London,  1662, 
8*.  pp.  151  +.    F. 

Id  ridiaula  of  tke  daetrina  of  praHKlstanoa. 

478.  [Helflaomt,  Franciacna  Mercurina 
Seder  Olam  aive  Ordo  Secnlorum  ... 
[HolUnd,]  1661,  12>.  pp.  196  +. 

478. Seder  Olam:  or.  The  Order  ...  of  all 

the  Agea  ...  of  the  whole  World  ...  .  Alao 
the  l^potheaia  of  the  Pre-exiatency  and  Re- 
volution of  Humane  Soula.  .«..   Tranalated  . . .. 

by  J.  dark,  ILD Loadon,  1664,  am. 

8*.  pp.  280.    H. 

On  thIa  rara  and  eailoaa  boak  aea  Adalvag't  Ouch. 
d9r  wtmt»ekU*k*m  MmrMtH,  IV.  MT-SIO,  tte  I7flue*«ii. 
dtg€  A'«cAridkf«N,  ITtM.  p.  080  ff.,  alao  p.  75S  ff..  Baoati- 
ffaiten  n  A'«dkr<ekia»  «m  aiarlw.  Budum,  IV.  51S- 
m,  and  CItaiaut,  Mhk  CMfteMa.  IX.  378. 

479>.    Raaeiels   dv   Titter.     Trait4  de 

Peaprit  de  rhomnie.    Parla,  1714, 12".  pp.  287. 

Thlf  authof  lualntaload  that  tha  aoala  of  tha  wbole 

human  raoa  were  nctnallf  inoludad  In  Adam,  and 

aianad  wltk  hiflk 

480.  UlTe,   Jacob.    The   Oration   apoken   at 

Joyner'a  Ilall,  pnrauant  to  the  Will  of  Mrs. 

Jane  Hive,  hla  Mother.    London,  17SS.  8». 

Xalntalnlna  tba  plurality  oTworlds,  that  thla  earth 

la  boll,  that  tba  aoula  of  nan  are  apoatata  aofala,  Me, 

Baa  KleboU'a  UL  AtuciUm,  I. 


481.  Carattlni,  Gnnd.  De  Origine  et  Prae- 
exaiatvntia  Animamm  contra  Chr.  Wolflum, 
du  Yigierinm  et  Leibnitiiua.    Yeronae,  1788, 

4».  pp.  167. 

So  Heirieb.  Ilarl  giTca  tha  tltla,  luora  oorreetly 
perhapa,  thus :— "  Pblloaepbtoa  ChrUt.  VTolfli  alio* 
rumqua  reoetitlornm  da  Origlna  et  Praaaxittaatia 
AulnisriiBii  tbaoloclea  dlaouaan  . « .  Sententla." 

482.  Bertram,  Joh.  Friedr.  Beacheldene 
Priifung  der  Meynung  von  der  PrMexaisteni, 
Oder  dem  Vorheraeyn  menachllcher  Seelen  in 
organiachen  Leibem,  aanimt  einer  Hlstoris 
Prae<rxiateutlanorum.  Bremen,  1741,  S*. 
(17i  ah.) 

483.  S«,  J.  Gerettete  Lehre  von  der  PrSexiatens 
menachllcher  Seelen  ....  [Against  Bertram.] 
Von  J.  S.    Roatock,  1746,  8o.  pp.  72. 

484.  Jil^er,  J.  A.  Kuire  Auxeige,  was  die 
Meynung  von  der  Prilexaiatenx  der  menaclft- 
lichen  Seele  im  Schilde  Tuhre.  s.p.  1746,  8*. 
pp.30. 

485.  If  enreomb,  Thomaa.  Fro-exlatence  and 
Tranamlgration ;  a  Poem.    London  ?  1746. 

485*.  Miseallaaeowe  Bietaphyalcal  Eeaay 
(A) :  or.  An  Hypotheaia  concerning  the  Form- 
ation and  Generation  of  Spiritual  and  Material 
Beinga.  To  which  ia  added,  Simie  Thoughta 
...  upon  Pre-exiatence  ...  [etc.].  Aa  alao 
upon  the  Dormant  State  of  the  Sonl,  from  the 
Creation  to  our  Birth,  and  from  our  Death  to 
the  Reaurrectton.  ...  By  an  Impartial  In- 
quirer after  Truth.    London,  1746, 8*.  pp.  ri., 

804.    O. 

IfalDtalna  tha  tapae  of  tha  aool  In  a  pra^ezlatent 
atata ;  daalaa  tha  alenltjr  of  ftatura  puolahment. 
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486 


CLASS  II.— ORIGIN  Or  THB  SOUL. 


51^ 


486.  Pre-Bxlsteneey  a  Poem.  Pne-Exis- 
tentia,  Poema  Latiue  reddltum.  Batb,  17<tty 
8*  If 

'  8e«  Itontklg  Bm».  XXYIII.  18»-I86.  The  writer 
deacribe«  human  louls  m  the  cplriu  of  fUlen  aagela. 
The  English  poem  is  In  Dodsley's  Colleetlea,  1. 158- 
112.    £r. 

487.  BerroiPTf  Capel,  Rector  qf  Rosiinfiion, 
A  Lhimc  of  Human  Soul*  in  a  State  of  Pre- 
existeuco,  the  Only  Original  Sin,  and  the 
Ground  Work  of  the  Ooepel  IMapensation.  ... 
London,  ]7M«  8*.  pp.  180.    D. 

Also  in  his  Thi)L  mutrtattamt,  Londea,  ITTS,  4*. 

488.  [ Jenyusy  Soame].    Diaquisitions  on  seve-* 
ml  Subject*.     London,  17SS«  am.  8*  or  lO^. 
pp.  iv.,  182.     r. 

DI:iq.  III.,  pp.  27-46,  iDftlntalnn  the  doctrine  of  pre* 
exinenoe.  Also  in  Jenjns's  Worka,  London,  1790,  8», 
Vol.  III.    H. 

489.  Tbovglita  on  a  Pre-e.xistent  State;  In 
Answer  to  a  late  Diaquisition  on  that  Sul^ect. 
London,  1782,  am.  8*.  It. 

400.  liAttera  addreeaed  to  Soame  Jcnyns,  Eaq. 
containing  Strictures  on  the  Writings  of  Ed- 
ward Gibbon,  £aq;  Dr.  Prieatlev,  Mr.  Theo- 
philua  Lindaay  [siel  Ac.  Ac.  And  an  Abatract 
of  Dr.  Priestloy^a  Account  Current  with  Re- 
Telation.    London,  1780, 12».  pp.  vi.,  340.     U. 

Letter  II.  opposes  the  dootrlne  of  pra-cxistenee. 

401.  BJewltSy  Ant.  Wilh.  von.  Ueber 
Fortdauer  und  PrKexistenx.  Magdeburg, 
1789.  8«.  pp.  48. 

"  Mnlntains  that  the  soul  consists  of  an  ethereal 
Imperishable  matter."— AnMseh.  Bee  MomiUv  Mt9., 
M.B.,  V.fil»-6». 

402.  Prcexiatenee  CThe)  of  Souls,  and  Uni- 
versal Restoration.  From  the  Minutes  and 
Correspondence  of  the  Bnmham  Society. 
Taunton,  1798,  ^'    (Gowana.)^ 


493.  SIblMra,  Fred.  Christian.    De 
teutia.  Genes!  et  Immortalitate 
[Progr.}    Havnl*,  18iS,  4*.  pp.  33. 

494.  Certainty  (The)  of  the  Origin  of  KrQ 
in  the  World,  and  the  Probable  Preexi»cr»c« 
of  Mankind  in  the  Fallen  Angels  c»si  oat  of 
Heaven  into  the  Earth  befure  tJie  Creation  «f 
the  Six  Days  recorded  in  Genesla.  Qy  a  lay- 
man.   London,  1842,  8*.    BL. 

406. Supplementary  Additions  to  the  "^Ccr* 

tainty  of  the  Origin  of  ErU  "...    .    Loadiw, 
1844,8*.    BL. 

496.  Beeelher^  Bdward.  The  Conflict  of 
Ages;  or  the  Great  Debate  on  the  Mural  Re- 
lations of  God  and  Man.  ...    7th  Ed.    Boetoa, 

(stcr.  1853,),  1855.  ia>.  pp.  xii^  552. 

Maintains  that  all  nica  come  iato  the  voeM  wiA 
totally  depraved  natures,  as  a  pobIsImbmbk  Ibr  ■<■• 
eommllted  in  a  previous  state  of  extatencc.  6er  Vm. 
4St«8,  4W6.  4am,  440J;  also  the  rcrlev  bj  G.  K.  KBia» 
In  the  Ckrittim  Exam,  for^for.  18SSp  LT.  SM-OSw 

497.  Pre-exlstence  of  Sonlfl.  ( I^rttbyterigu 
Quar.  Rev.  for  March,  18M  ;  II.  646-€02.)  AB. 

498.  Reynaud,  Jean  (Eraeet).  Philosophie 
rellgieiise  Terre  et  Ciel  . . .  Paris,  18M.  S».  pfL 
xiv.  441.   £f.— 2»*d.tWd.  1858,fe».|»p.47R.   JK 

Maintains  the  pre-exlstenee  of  hanan  sosla,  aad 
that  tLls  earth  la  a  pargalory ;  oppoeee  the  4«nn»o 
of  eternal  punlshneBt.  See  a  review  hy  H  -A.t 
Taine  in  the  Jtmie  4et  D*mx  Mtmdm  fer  Aqg.  1,  lafta. 
pp.C«S-<81.    Bee  also  Kes.  2m,  44.2. 

409.  Bmclfty  J.  Fr.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Pri- 
existenz  der  menachlichen  Seelen  hlatoristb* 
kritiach  dargeatellt  ...  .  Straaabnrg,  ISSt^ 
8*.  pp.  vii.,  211. 

500.   Beeeber,   Edward.     The   Coocord    cf 

Agea  ...    .    New  York,  1866, 12*.  pp.  xi^  5^. 
Pp.  402-4tf  on  pre-exblenee;  pp.  4»S-4ai  ea  tai 
poniahBent. 


See  AiTther,  on  this  sulyeet,  NoUa  tmd  Querie$,  (London,)  9d  Seriea,  II.  4SS,  617:  IIL  a0-4L  IS:  IT. 
157,  284,  208;  y.  908;  YU.  319;  XL  Ml-SO.  (A)  See  alao  the  refareneaa  in  C  F.  HndMa'a  iM«  mmd 
Grace,  p.  Ill,  note. 


APPEITDIX. 

TRANSMIGRATION. 

Hof.  —  For  this  doetrino  among  particular  nations  and  aeeta^  see  Claaa  IIL  Seat.  IL 

Index  of  Sulgaets. 


601.  Dopperty  Joh.  DevetuttOfirrtfi^wytMi 
Cpmmento.  [Progr.]  Schneebergae,  17l6»  4*. 

602.  Irlho-vcy  Willem.  ...  De  Palingenoaia 
Yeterum  seu  Metempsychosi  sic  dicta  Pytha- 
gorica  Libri  IIL  ...  Amatelodami,  17SS, 4*. 
pp.  (32),  514,  (28).    F. 

Mainuins  that  Prthagoras,  Plato  and  VMMt  of  the 
aneients  to  whom  a  belier  in  transmlfraUon  has  been 
ascribed.  Uught  the  doctrine  only  in  a  flf  uratire  aease. 

608.  mrernidorfy  Gottlieb.  Diaputatio  de 
Metempaychofli  Yeterum  non  fignrate  aed 
pruprie  Intelligenda.  [Re$p.  Dav.  Kriaar.j 
Vitembergae,  1741, 4».  pp.  50. 

604.  Vaii«erow»  With.  Gottlieb  voa.  Dla- 
aertatio  hiatorico-philoaophica  umu.tlnix'^o^^ 
Yeterum  aistena.  [Prmi,  J.  F.  Stiebritx.] 
HalsB,  I76A,  4».    8  ffr. 

605.  [Cons,  Carl  Phillpp].  Schickaale  der 
Seelenwandemngahypotheae  unter  veraehie- 
denen  YVlkem  und  zu  verachiedenen  Zelten. 
KUnigflberg,  1761,  8*.  pp.  109. 

5C6.  Sedermarky  Pet.  De  Metempeyohoal 
Yeterum,  Para  I.-III.  [P.  I.,  rwrp.  Andr.  8e- 
dormark;  P.  II.,  rem.  Joh.  Vjollstrttm;  P.  III., 
resp.  A.  J.  Burman.]  UpeaUe,  1867,  4».  (3}  ah.) 
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607.  Kmrsten,  Simon.     Terhandelin^ 
palingeuesie  en  meterapaycbosla.    Bene  voor- 
lexing  ...    .    Amat.  1846,  9^.JL  0.60. 

608.  [  Alcer,  William  KounaeTllle].  Tbe  Tnm- 
migration  of  Soula.  (Xortk  Awter,  ITcr.  fo- 
Jan.  18U;  LXXX.68-7S.)    H. 

See,  Author,  Fabricina,  DdtOma,  etc  on. 
447-440.  

509.  Selhllllnc,Wol%.  Relnr.  Do  Metenspay^ 
cboai  DiaserUtiOw    Li|iaiae,  1679,  4^. 

510.  [Helmont,  Franciscna  Mercnrims  warn]. 
Two  Hundred  Queries  moderatdy  propoaiMM 
concerning  the  Doctrine  of  the  KevolvliaB  <if 
Human  Sonls  ...  .  London,  1664,  an.  8*. 
pp.  (6),  lOflw    O. 

A  Lvitm  tranSlatkn,  AmmiL  MM.  U^.  fp^  M4.    •■ 
N^.  97M. 

511.  JeatBnelh,  Heinr.    De  abanrdo isni^fn 
X«iKn«»v  Dogmate  Diflaertatio.  Lipaiae,|6l4i4>. 

512.  If.,  N.  A  Letter  to  a  Gentleman,  tmicb- 
ing  the  Treatise  [of  F.  M.  van  Helmont  <  «•- 
tituled :  Two  Hundred  Qvtriea,  etc  Loadao, 
1690,  8*.    BL, 


]. 


*|S1S> 


61>.  [HeLnontf  FrnncUciis  Mercarloa 
Seder  OUui,  etc.  iMS.    See  So.  478. 

da.  B«taLmid,  Job.,  164^178L  DiawrUtiode 
MoltlpUcl  Auimarum  Kedito  Id  Corpora,  auc- 
torl  TractotuB  Seder  Olam  oppoeita.    Lipsije, 

614.  H«nri«lt  Hetnr.  De  Animamm  Trane- 
migratione.    Hal.  16M,  4*. 

a6»  BLl»«ains»  or  Glauainffy  Helnrich. 
M»rw9t»fiAxmvit  Teterum  Ueutilinm  aequo 
ae  bodlemomni  qnomndam  Philooophorum 
confatata,  ad  Doctrlnaiu  de  Reeurrectlone 
Garnie  rlndicandam.  [Rup.  Oottft*.  Bordan.] 
LiiMiae,  17S4»  4».  pp.  38. 

61ft.  KTlden«e  (An)ft>r  Immortalityfand  fbr 
Transinlgratlou.  To  which  is addedja Treatise 
ooncemiug  thoee  who  sleep  in  the  Bust  of  the 
Buth.    London,  17t)«  sm.  8«. 

617.  Hstfticry  Ootthard.  DissertatiodeTrans- 
mlgiatiotto  Animarum,  quateuus  ex  Lumine 
Batlonis  oognoeci  potest.  Alt.  1744,  4>.  pp.  86. 

618.  Scl&it be  rty  Job.  Ernst.  Yon  Wandelung 
der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode.    Jena,  174<k»  4*. 

"(4  th.) 

619.  Oalander,  JOh.  Adam.  DiMertatlo  de 
Transmigratione  Animarnra  humanarum  ex 
snls  Oorporibos  In  alia  Corpora.  Tubingae, 
1749. 

520.  'Wernary  Jak.  Friedr.  IMssertatlo  Argu- 
menta  e<>ntra  Metempsychosin  ezponens.  Ke- 
giomonti,  1764,  4*. 

621.  Ha«saey  M.  De  Metempeychos!  bIto 
Animamm  hw  plnra  Corpora  Kevolntione. 
Argent.  1767»  4^. 

622.  [Oll-rlary  Jeanl  La  mMempsycose,  dis- 
oonrs  pronono4  par  Pytliagore  dans  I'^cole  de 
Crotone.    Amsterdam  et  Paris,  1700, 12*. 

623.  TriAlnSy  Joh.  Anton.  Abbandlnng  von 
der  Beelenwauderung.  Vrankfttrt  und  Leipxig, 
1700,8*.  2gr. 

62A.  Transmlcratloni  a  Poem.  London, 
1778,4*.  2i.6d. 

625.  Ii«aaliiS,  Gotthold  Bphraim. ,  Die  Knele- 
hung  des  Menschengeschlechts.  Bierlln,  1780, 
8*.  6  or, 

XiiuitaiiM  Um  dootriiM  of  tmatmigretloD. 

62ft.  Bchobcltt  Chrlstopb  lleiur.  Noten  mit 
Text  Qber  die  Eniehnng  des  Menschenge- 
schlechts, Ton  Lesstng.   Stendal,1780,8*.  6gr. 

b2I.  8eliloaa«r,  Joh.  Oeorg.  Ueber  die  8ee- 
lenwanOeniiig.  2  Btttcke.  Basel,  1781-8S,  8*. 
pp.4ft,2i. 

AIM  la  hU  JEMm  Jkkri/UM,  TbeU  in. 

628.  B«itri&sa  Bur  Lehre  Ton  der  Seelenwan- 
demng.    Leipslg,  1786.  8*.  pn.  219. 


APPBNDIX.— TBANSMIORATION.   . 


'Afrw«  vfth  the  hjpet 


'LMslefeB^  B«hlo» 


H«r«l«r.  Joh.  Oottfr.  Ton.  Bas  Land  der 
Beelen^ — ^Palingenesie. — Ueber  die  Seeleuwan- 
denuig  [three  dialoguesj.   (ZenhtuU  BttUter, 


Bde.  I.,  TI.,  1785,  '07 ;  also  Werkt,  Zur  Phil. 

a.  Oesch.,  Vll.  147-278.  TUb.  1807,  8*.)    U. 
For  an  EngUMh  trmamlioa  of  the  dlaiof  um  •■ 
irsnBmlgratiou,  kj  F.  H.  Hodn.  •«•  hl«  Prof  WriUn 
^  Gmvhmv,  FhU.  18«S,  »i.  vp.  :!«S-Mi.    if. 

530.  HI  filler,  Joh.  Trangott.  Ueber  die  8ee- 
lenwauderung,  elnige  prilfende  Oedanken. 
Vriedrichsstadt,  1786, 4*.  pp.  10. 

631.  17iiLflpcriiL«StemlMrfl;,  Chm.  Trtedr.. 
iSaron  Tom*  BMck  auf  die  nioralische  una 
politischo  Welt,  was  sie  war,  was  sie  ist,  was 

^  sie.seyn  wird.  Bremen,  1786*  8*.  pp;  262.— 
2>  Ausg.,  ibid.  1795',  8*. 

Ualauias  th«  doctrine  of  trmauBlsrsiioa. 

532.  OroMe*  Carl.  Helim,  oder  Uber  die^Off^ 
lenwandernng.    Zittau,  1780,  i>*.  pp.  228. 

533.  Haeflpgrotl&i  NIc  De  Metempsychosl. 
\Iit9p.  Anur.  KOUS.J    Lund.  1701, 4*.  (2  sh.) 

634.  Kikrenberst  Friedr.  Wahrheit  und 
Dlchtung  ttlwr  unsre  Furtdaner  nach  dem 
Tode.  Bnefe  Ton  Julius  an  Jilmillen.  Leipzig, 
1800, 8*.  pp.  301. 

BpcealaiM  oa  trsamlgrmUsa. 

536.  Tcrs«eb  einer  Bnthailung  der  RIthsel 
des  Menschenlebens  und  Auferstehens.  Lem- 
go,  1824,  8*.  pp.  55. 

"  T«mIi«i  tiMdeoUioe  ortrsDmlfTBtloa."— AnMdk. 
*'  Tbs  snthor  suppowi  that  tbo  aoial  of  the  ApMil* 
PMcr  was  the  mum  aa  that  af  the  patriaroh  Abra* 
haoif-ffrv^ 

538i  'Wedclcind,  Oeors  (Christian  Gottlieb), 

Airon  ▼on*    Ueber   die   Bestimmung  des 

Menschen  und  die  Kraiehung  der  Menschheit. 

Oder :  Wer,  wo^  wosn,  bin  Feb,  war  ich,  nuu 

werde  ich  seinf  . . .  Oleesen,  1828, 12>.  pp.  274. 

—  2i  Aufl.,  Bantxen,  1851, 12".  pp.  xxiv.,  274. 

"Voa    Wedektad    almnt    eliie  FortbUdnns  des 

IfenaeheiigeteteB  doroh  eine  BecteuwaBdarttng  aa."— 

BrfH»eh. 

537.  IVcndel,  Joh.  Andr.  De  Metempsychosl 
nuper  denuo  defensa.    Coburgi,  1838. 

538.  Ma jrer»  Joh.  Friedr.  Ton.  PrUihng  der 
Lehre  von  dtvr  Seelenwanderung.  (In  his 
mmer  f^r  hWtere  WdhrhtiL  Neue  Folge, 
1880,  em.  8*,  I.  244-290.)    F. 

589.  Rltg^n,  Ferd.  Aug  (Max.  Frans)  Ton* 
Die  hfichsteu  AngeloKenheiten  der  Seele,  nach 
dem  Qeeetse  des  Fortschritts  betrachtet. 
Darmstadt,  18S6.  8*.  pp.  xvl.,  170. 

Malntaina  the  tbeorj  of  the  (raasiultratleo  ot  the 
■otti  through  man  J  sMrtal  Urma  to  ao  Immortal  one. 

540.  Kmg,  Wllh.  Traugott.  Der  neue  Pytha- 
goras oder  Geschichte  eines  dreimal  scbomen 
IfirdenbUrgers.  Geschrieben  von  Kantharot 
und  mit  einem  Olnubensbekenntniss  fiber 
Beelenwanderung  und  Unsterblichkeit  heraus- 
g^eben  von  Dr.  Krug.  Leipsig,  1800,  12>. 
pp.146. 

Fp.  iat-14i  are  fa  oppeoiUea  to  Rltfca. 

540*.  Heyery  JUrgen  Bona.    Die  Idee  der  Bee- 
lenwanderung. ...    Hamburg,  1801, 6*. pp. 04. 
A  /Vwidk  tranilatka,  **  De  la  nlgratioo  dct  hmen,'* 
la  the  JbrtM  Oiriswl|in  fer  If  or.  80,  18(1;  XVilL 
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CLASS  IZL— DB8IINT  OF  XHB  80UU 


CLASS  m.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

SECT*  I.— COMPREHENSIVE   WORKS  ON  THE   IlfMOBTALITT  OF 

THE  SOUL  AND  THE  PUTU&E  LIFE. 

(aBOVXXKTS  from   WBASOH,  OS  EBASON   AHD   KBYXLATIOIT  COXBIHSB.) 


|rol*i->For  lb*  workfe«f  mlkMV  tolonginc  «o  MftWat  sad  Moto  not  Ckiitlkm,  w«  8«ek  IL; 
whiolft  iMloiiff  BuilBlj  or  eululTe^  to  CArMon  ^knlogif,  mo  8oefc.  IIL 


641.  Aaron  AbM»lN  i2-«  S-  a.d.  UOO.  Opi- 
niones  aftcadiw  de  l<w  mas  avtenticoo  y  antigo* 

ShilooolSw  qv«  Bobre  U  alma  e«crivieron  y  bvs 
iftnlciones  Por  el  piritisslmo  doctor  Aron 
Afla  ...  .  (Appended  to  the  Spaoiah  trans- 
lation of  the  Dialoghi  di  Amort  of  (Judah) 
Leon  Abarbanel,  Venetia,  1568,  4«,  IT.  116- 

1270    ^• 

Tbls  work  oppears-  to  be  ntrj  rare.  Wolf  (JMU. 
Htbr.  III.  70)  nod  the  aottior  of  tbe  ortlelo  A«nn 
Abiia  in  the  Biogr.  Diet  of  the  Boo.  for  the  Dlff.  of 
Vaer.  Kuewledge  were  uoable  to  mj  whother  It  wai 
exiaot  In  priot  or  in  naamwrlpt.  It  lo  properlj  do* 
lorllMd  in  Do  Coolro't  BSUJoUeu  J^peJoto.  t  vk. 

.  642.  Lndovlcly  Jac.  Farrago  Sententiamm 
tarn  Ohrirttianorum  qnam  Jodaeonun,  Mu- 
hamedanornin  et  Kthnicorom  inter  se  diaaen- 
tientiuin,  de  Uomlnis  Anima  a  Corpora  aepa- 
rata.    Stetini,  1701,  4<^. 

643.  Ballgy  Christian  Angust.  Dlasertatlo  ... 
qua  Philuoophumena  Yeterum  et  Kecentiomm 
de  Anima  et  ejus  Immortalitateedlaseruntiir. 
Ualao,  1714,40. 

544.  Oporln,  Joach.  Historiao  criticae  de 
Pereunitato  Animi  humani  Dissertatio  prior. 
Kil.  1710, 4>. 

646.  Fabrleliu,  Job.  Alb.  ...    Delectus  Ar- 

gumentorum  ot  Syllabus  Scriptorum  aui  Ve- 
rltatem Religionis Chrlstianxe  ...  Lucubratio- 
nlbussnia  asseruerunt.  ...  Hambnrgi,  1726, 
4».  pp.  766  +.    H. 

See  pp.  421-461.  "  Do  Animoram  Hamaaorom  In. 
mortallUte;"  pp.  T01-70ft, "  DoCiirUtl  RMUrrocdooc ;" 

R>.  706-TlO,  "De  Re«arreotlono  Mortuorum ;"  pp. 
0-718,  "Do  Fine  Mundi  k  czlromo  Judicio:"  pp. 
718-7X6.  "  De  Pnsmioriun  Posnarmnqae  Aieralute;" 
and  Append.  I.  pp.  751-764,  •«  Do  Sidiuo  OootUlum." 

645».  Plearty  Bernard.     C6r6monies  et  eou- 

tumes  religieuses  de  tous  les  peupleadu  moude ; 

representees  par  dos  figures  de«sin6e8  par  la 

main  de  Bernard  Picart;  avec  des  explications 

historiquos   et   dee   disswtations    curicuses. 

rudited  by  J.  F.  Bernard,  A.  A.  Brixsen  de  La 

Martiniire, and  others.1    Nouvelle  Edition  ... 

corrig6e;  augment6e  (by  F.  H.  8.  de  L'Anl- 

naye,  Count  Uenri  Or6goire  and  H.  F.  Han- 

darj  ...   .   12 torn.  (tomeyiI.in2pt.)  Paris, 

180M0,  fol.    H.  .-  -, 

Yolo.  XI.  and  XII.  oonuin  the  TraM  dM  mtptnU- 

(foiu  of  J.  B.  Thiers,  and  the  HUtotn  eritiqu*  tfeo 

prattqmn  mptntiUeuMt  of  P.  Le  Brun.  —  Pint  cd.. 

Anuu  1723^43,  in  11  vol.  fol. .-  An  RnaUMh  traa«la> 

tioQ,  London.  173S-3T,  in  6  vol.  foL    & 

646.  Oporln,  Joach.  . . .  Historia  Critica  Doe- 
trinaedoInimortalitateMortalirm  ...  ,  Ham- 
bvrgi,  1736,  S*.  pp.  687,  24  -f-. 

A  Prodromtu  wm  pabl.  at  Hambqrg,  1780,  i*. 
a  cb.)    See  Acta  Srud.,  1790,  pp.  4SS'408. 

647.  Bnddeiaa^  Joh.  Franz.  . . .  Theses  theo- 
logicae  de  Atlieiftmo  et  Srperstitione  ...  . 
Tniiecti  ad  Rlienvm.  1787,  8*.  pp.  625  +.    H. 

Cap.  iil.  ^  S.  pp.  1».1M,  firea  a  elietoh  of  tbo  hlatofy 
of  dlMbelief  in  immortalitj. 

648.  Guer,  Jean  Antoine,  d.  1704.  D4cam6ron 
historique,  on  entretlens  s6rieux  et  r4fl6chis 
stir  tout  ce  que  les  peuples  anciens  et  modemes 
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out  pena6  an  si^et  de  la  aatvre  ct 
tallte  de  P6me.    4". 

Waa  thU  over  rcaUf  paMlotodf 

540.  Ijfitlier,  Job.  Adam, 
rus  eornm,  qui  Immortalitatem  ii 
Friberg.  1)«0,  4>.  ^tk, 

660.  Fabcr,  Joh.  Helchlor.    Und«  Ot%o 
trtnae  de  Immortalitatfr  Animoram  i 
Tideatnr.    3  progr.  Onokll,  m%  4^.  an.  68 
in  all. 

Bee  Thym,  r§nmck,  cto.  pp^  IM-UL 

660».  [FratialBe,  <lcorg  8am.].  PhiloaofikiadH 
theologische  Abhandliing,  stc  UM.    baa  2^a. 

2214. 

661.  [H«rrieli»  NIo.  Angwt].  ^Uoca  Bctif- 
tCHTum  de  Bpiritibns  puis  et  Anlmal»«s  h«m»> 
nis,  earumque  Immaterialitate,  ImnMrtmlitata 
et  Statu  poet  Mortem,  deqnc  Anima  B—tiaram. 
Batisbonae,  17iM,  sm.  8«.  pp.  lu)  -f. 

A  olaaaed  ealalcfloo,  vitJi  noiek 

662.  Bardlll,  Christoph  GottfHed.  Ton  Vv 
sprung  der  BegrifTe  der  UnstcrbUdikaiL 
iBerliner  MmaUehrift  fcr  Feb.  IIM.) 

663.  FlOfld*,  Christian  If  ilh.  GeecfaSchtc  4ca 
Olanbens  an  Vnsterblicbkelt,  Avfrretchvac, 
Gericht  und  Tergeltnng.  STheile.  (TkaauL 
in2Abth.)    Leipaig,  |YM-180«,8-.    r. 

Part  L.  pp.  1-44S,  treau  tf  tbo  Jewish  < 
of  tbo  fature  life,  "  TorboKi*teo  oanlwa,  bob' 
aime"  {£otlekv)f  Part  II.,  tf  Ibc  •pM 
BoandinaTlaas.  pp.  1-148;  the  aaefeM  Ci 

Bi.  14a-S10:  the  ancient  Parriano.  pp. 
ohammedans.   pp.  sa-U4;  the  lltniti 
oio.,  pp.  ai&'408.   -Part  III.,  tn  S  Tola.,  civoa  the 
toi7  of  tbe  Chrlatlan  doctrine.     The  woik  wea  ecvar 
oompleted. 

664.  [Fraulce,  Oeorg  6am.}.  Teraa^  daer 
historisch-kritischen  L'ebensicht  der  Leltrcn 
und  Meinungen  der  Tornehmsten  ncvea  Velt- 
weisen  Ton  der  Voaterblicbkeit 
lichen  8eele.    Altona,  1790,  8*.  pp.  144. 

•*  Usefbl  aa  a  oolloetloa  of 
altogether  eeiBplcce."<.-j 


666.  PumaaiiAy  Job.  Oeorg.    Fata 
de  Animuram  ImmortalitaCe.    Particl^VL 
FrancoC17i»-1809,4*. 

656.  Bretacluhelder,  KarlGcttUeK    9j9t»- 

matiscbe  Entwickelung  aller  in  der  Piij^BW 
tik  Torkommenden  Begriffe  mKh  den  ejm- 
bolischen  8chri(ten  der  erangeliedi-lvtberv 
schen  nnd  reformirten  Kircbe  nsd  dtfi  wk^ 
tigsten  dosmatischen  Lebrbtlchera  ihr«rllM«> 
logen.  —  Nebst  der  Uteratnr.  Tcntclicb  der 
neuem  fiber  alle  Tbeile  der  Dogmatau  ...  4>, 
Terbeeserte  nnd  Termebrte  Avfl. 
(1806, 10,  24,)  1841,  8*.  pp.  Tt.,  808.  D, 
Pp.  818-888  treat  ef  the  *•  Lan  Thl^  ~ 

vieAil  for  the  Utcratnre  tt  the  sehfooi, 

Terj  aoourate. 

667.  Benccl,  Ernst  Gottlieb  f  Lot.  TbeopUlw> 
▼OA«  DIsserUtiones  bistoriro-tbcokfckae: 
Quid  Doctrina  de  Animomm  Immortalltate 
Beligioni  Christianae  debeat,  ex  C^asae  Xa- 
tnra  et  ex  Bebos  fbctis  moiwtraatei.    An  L 
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>yi.  [Parts  IT;  ftndT.  i&  inro  Mctfoniit  Pftrt 
YI.  in  tUnw;  in  all,  10  diBMNrtetMiM.J  ISOl^ 
1817.  (lu  ki«  Opiueula  Aead^  .Uambiirgl, 
1831,  8*,  pp.  43-272  )    H, 

On  tiie  popmUur  dMitriiia  of  lanwrtoll^  smoog 
•oeteat  bmIdiu,  ««•  pp.  M-48;  oa  Um  doctrine  «f  tb« 
Hindu,  Ponlon*.  rnsnleiana.  pp.  71-4M;  on  the 
nneient  Mysteries,  and  tbe  Oraek  phlkMopliwm,  pp. 
8>-iaO:  on  tho  Rjman  philooopkor*,  pp.  lSS-141;  on 
tho  doetrino  of  tue  Old  Tesuyieat,  pp.  14&-1M;  on 
tho  dootrlne  of  iho  Uur  Jowa  down  to  tho  tliao  of 
Christ,  pp.  liST-;.lt;  on  the  ChrisUnn  dootrlne,  pp. 
317-n^    Tbo^o  csMjri  nf«  rnlunblo. 

558.  Jd^rowLKf  Pierre.  De  rhuinaoiM,  de  son 
principe,  et  de  son  areniroilBetrouve  lavraie 
ddflnition  de  la  religion  ...  .  2  torn,  (paged 
oontiDOonalj).  Paris,  1M0»  9*.  pp.  xxii., 
1008. 

LlTfB  VI.,  "  Do  U  tradition  relotlirooMBt  *  In  tIo 
ftttore,"  oomprlainx  pp.  »1-1006  of  the  work,  mnla* 
ulae  thai  "  Lt'ldte  dot  anolens  our  la  vie  future  n  4i4 
nalveraellomeai  que  i'honinio  renalMalt  dnni  I'ha- 
■unlti."  Loroujc,  like  otbere  of  the  French  aoelal- 
lats,  r^Joete  tbe  deoirine  of  peraoani  iounorulltj. 

<fiO.  Gr&si«9  Job.  Geo.  Theodor.  Bibliothoca 
psyckologicaoder  Verzeichnisadw  wichtigsten 
Uber  das  U'esen  der  Mensclien-  und  Thier- 
■eolen  nnd  die  Unsterbllchkeitslehre  handeln- 
den  Sohriftsteller  iilterer  und  neuerer  Zeit,  in 
alphabetischer  Ordnang  znsainmengestellt, 
and  mit  einer  wliuenschaft lichen  Uebersicht 
begleitet  ...    .    Leipstg,  1M5.8*.  pp.  vi.,  60. 

U. 

Tho  most  eeplons  odloetloa  of  tttles  relating  to  the 
■uhioet,  hot  apparently  eonpUod  la  haste. 

600.  Bonelkltt^y  Louis  Flrmin  HerrA.  Be  la 
persistance  de  la  personnallt^  aprto  la  mort. 
8oc6nd'  Meftiolro.  HUtoire  des  opinions  phi- 
losophiques  et  rellgieuses  sur  I'existence,  la 
nature  et  la  destlnfie  de  T&me  bumaino,  depuis 
les  temps  les  plus  reculA»  jusqu'k  la  chute  de 
la  phihMiopble  grsDOo-romaine.  (SSanen  et 
Travaux  de  VAead.  det  Sei.  Mor.  et  i^..  Tome 
XV.  [1M9,«»]  pp.  443-468;  XVI.  4^64, 121- 
138.)    J£ 

5A>. [Third  memoir.]  Rteum6  crltiqne  des 

opinions  . . .  sur  . . .  I'Anie  bumaine,  depnis  le 
commencement  de  T^re  chr4tlenne  Jusqu'i^ 
DOS  Jours.  (Ibid^  Tome  XXVI.  [189S,  8*J  pp. 
161-230.)    H. 

For  the  Urst  nomolr,  eeo  Vo.  1111. 

861.  QoyirmnMf  William.  A  Catalogue  of 
Books  treating  on  tbe  Immortality  of  the 
aouL  ...    Mew  York,  (Ist  ed.,  1849,)  1663, 12>. 

PP.22L 

See  alee  K0S.U67.  ISO. 

For  the  history  and  literature  of  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality,  see,  further,  No.  01, 
liAjrloni  &(W,  Houpelande  I  708, 
Hardtscl&inldt  $  731, Xolael«ur }  791% 
Arcena^  822.  Browne  f  886,  Haycr} 
S44,  Doddrldi^e  i  060,  and  088,  Flllrae} 
000,  lV]rtt«ikbaolk  I  1017,  Triaslerf 
10  tT,  Brotrnei  1060.  BolBuno)  1066, 
-WUlK«ms|  1109,  IVoiaflurdki  1186, 
Jemmy  1 1138,  Btraiua  $  ll-^^  Alexius  j 
116&  Ddrlnffi  1198,  Meyer «  1236,  Vn- 
vmstdaallene  Bewolse;  1253,  IVelbyf 
1567,  Plato*  See  also  Bayle's  JHctionnaire 
and  Otueres;  the  Philosophical  Dictionaries 
of  Walch  and  Krug,  and  the  Dictionnaire  des 
aeienees  v^Utuophiques  (6  Tols.)  edited  by 
Franck.  One  mav  further  consult  the  writers 
on  tho  general  hUtory  of  philosophy,  particu- 
larly Bnicker,  EnDeld,  Tenti,  Buhle,  Tiede- 
mann,  Tennemann,  Gams,  De  O^rando.  Cousin, 
Ritter,  and  Blakey  ;--<>n  mediscrral  philosophy, 
as  Jonniain,  Caraman,  Roussalot,  Hanr^au, 
and  the  HitMre  litUr<iire  dt  la  France  (23 
Tols.);  —  and  on  modern  philoso|rfiy,  as  Erd- 
mann,  Fenerbach,  Damiron,  BonUIier,  WiUm, 
Knno  Fischer,  Horell;  and  Bartholm^ss.  For 
numerous  special  works  on  tha  history  of  Ori- 


ental, Greek  and  Romao^  Jewish  and  patrtatit 
philosophy,,  see  the  appropriate  heads  below. 


602.  Am|fmatlA«u»  Anrelias,  Saint  and  Bp^ 
fl.  A.D.  WM,  D«  Inintortalitate  Animss  Liber 
unus.   ((^>era,  ed.  Paris,  alt.,  1836,  e(c  1, 64»» 

666.)  ir. 

Boe  alM  Noe.  W,  880. 

663.  Gangaml^  Theodor.  Metaphysisohe 
Psycbolugie  des  heiligon  Auguatinus. 
l*-2*  Abth.  Augsburg,  1S52,  S*.  pp.  x^ 
lv.,450.    F. 

664.  JEmeas  GaxmUt  tL  aj>.  4S7.  . . .  JEneas 
GoEseius  et  Zacharias  Mitylenasus  [fl.  aj».  585] 
de  Immortalltate  Animae  et  Mundi  Consum- 
matione.  Ad  Codices  recensnit  Barthil  Tarini 
Duca»i  Notas  addidit  Jo.  Fr.  Boissonade.  Gr. 
Accedlt  ^nes»  Interpretatio  ab  AmbroeioCa- 
maid,  facta.  ...  Parisils,  1836,  8>.  pp.  xxv., 
630  +.    F. 

Reviewed  by  Benihardy  In  the  JUkrft.  /.  wfas. 
XrUik  for  Oet.  1831,  coll.  M2-fi62.  {S.)  These  two 
treatises  will  al<o  he  fouiKt,  with  the  notes  of  Banh 
and  others,  In  Mifne'e  PMroL  Grae.  LXXXV.  h7I- 
1144.    B. 

666.  Gmlllelmma  Alvemue  or  Arvenuu  (Fr. 
Galllamnae  d:*  Auverffne)^  Bp.  nf  ParU.,  fl. 
A.D.  13S0*  . . .  Opera  omnia* ...  ,  2  toI.  Pari' 
siis,  1674,  Ibl. 

Vol.  I.  pp.  S29-S3C  "  De  Imniortalltate  Animae." 
Bot  Important;  II.  aS-228,  "  De  Anima  Liber."  See 
HUt.  LU.dtU  Franc;  XVIII.  MB,  a»>-B82.    B. 

665*.  Demetrius  Cjfdonius,  fl.  a.d.  1857. 
. . .  Opusculum  de  contemnenda  Morte,  Qraece 
et  Latino,  Kecensuit  ...  Ch.  Theoph.  Knl- 
noel.    Lipsiae,  1786,  8«. 

Also  in  AuetoTM  Oroeei  JKnorst.  ed.  Kutnoel  et 
Stun,  1796,  V*.  Tom.  I.  (IT.)  —  "  Coutiuet  imdgola  ar> 
gumcnta  pro  oouflmumdn  aaimomm  ImmortaJitaie.*' 
—liibrtc. 

666^.   Sabmrndey   or    Sebundef   or   8e<- 

beyde»  i^ayraundus  de^  fl.  a-s.  1430«  Thuo- 
logia  iiaturalis  sive  liber  creaturarum  si)eciar 
liter  de  homine  .. .  .  [Strasbourg,  1496,]  fol. 
ff.  162. 

This  Is  a  remarkable  book  on  Tarlooe  aoeoonts, 
nnd  is  aald  to  be  the  first  werk  entitled  *■  Natarat 
Theology."  For  a  notice  of  the  nameroas  editions, 
see  Biogr.  U1U9.  XXXIX.  444.  A  /Wnc*  tmnslatiou 
by  Mootaigiie,  Paris,  UM,  8*.  often  rrprinted ;  a  good 
edition,  Paris,  1611,  8",  pp.  Ml  +•  (''•)  Comp.  Moo- 
taigae'e  Jhseis,  L.  II.  e.  12.  On  the  Immortal  it  jr  of 
the  soul  and  tbe  future  life,  see  partioularljr  cc.  91, 
•«,  102,  153-lM,  168-169.  217. 300,  Sio-SSO.  B«e  Fabri* 
otus,  DUeetiu,  010.  pp.  454-45T. 

666.  Canaphftro  or  Ciamplkoray  Jac.  De 
Imniortalitate  ^ime  in  Modvui  Dialogl  rvl- 
gariter rt.e. in  Italian]  ...  .  n.  p.otd.  [Rome, 
about  1472,]  fol.  ff.  2». 

Also  pabl.  St  Milan,  1476;  Tloencn,  1477;  Oosenin, 
1478 ;  and  Bresela,  149b.    Bee  Hain  and  Panzer. 

667.  Trevlenala,  or  de  Tre^iOy  Job. 
fOratlo  de  Animarum  ImmortalUate,  et  de 
humana  Felicitate  Oratio.  Rome,  1478,]  ibl. 
(12  leaves,  82  lines  to  a  page.) 

Bee  Halo,  n.  15610;  Panser,  II.  442,  n.  134. 

668.  Csuialnms  de  Caaainls   (Hal.  Cas« 
'  elli.l;y  tSam.    Qnie«tio  copiusa  de  Immorta- 
lltate Animn.    Mediolani,  1481, 4o. 

668*.  Fielmot  Marailio.  [Theologia  Platonica 
de  Animorum  Immortalltate.  Florence,  1482,] 
fol.  ff.  319.  —  Also  Paris,  1659,  8*.    BM, 

For  a  ftall  aoeount  of  this  treatiee.  see  Bahlo.  Osfdk. 
4erti««m»Plkaos..  11.171-841.  {H.)  Oiesclcr  (l>off- 
mmgtteh.  p.  496)  remarks  that  "  smeog  all  the  woriis 
extant  ou  the  snbioet,  this  probsbly  eontains  the 
greatest  Tariety  of  argnmoDls  br  tho  oplritoality  and 
muaortality  of  the  sonl." 

060.  Hoikppelamdey  Ouil.  Be  Animae  Ho* 
minis  Immortalltate  et  Statu  post  Mortem. 
Parisils,  1491,  8*.  10  fr.  Techener.— Also  ibid, 
1493,  So,  and  1400,  8». 

A  eolleetlon  of  extraets  fh>iv  the  anelent  phlloso> 
ph«n  and  po«U,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Chnreh. 
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CLASS  ni.— DESTINY  OF  THB  SOUL. 


670.  Garaocloll   (Lat   Caraeclolusy  or 

deI«lclo)y  Hob.  8ermou«Hideciiuaatori{ ...  . 

[Venice,  May  21, 1496 J  8*.  ft.  438. 

lududinc  dUoouries  "  ue  Tlnion  Judieloram  Del," 
"D«  ImruortuUiaie  Antua*  ntdoualls,"  and  "Da 
meraa  BcaUtudine."    8e«  Halo,  n.  M01. 

671.  Basslfl^ana,  Giovanni  Ste&no  dm,  11. 
A.D.  1500.  Oratio  de  Animae  Immortalitate, 
una  cum  Exhortatione  ad  capessenda  Ariua 
contra  Infldeles.    n.  p.  ors.    [Milan?  Id — rj 

672.  Pomponatlus  (Ral.  Pomponaxsl^ 

Peti  us.  . . .  T ractatus  de  Immoruditate  Ani- 
mae.   Bononiae,  1510,  ful. 

Exooedln^lT  rare.  Another  ed.,  <Ud.  1516,  8».  AIm 
TeDcUia,  1516,  fol.,  and  n.f.  [LcxdenT]  1534,  8>.  — An 
cd.,  M.p..  wliii  ihe  /(Ua«  dute  1534,  K*.  pp.  147.  (iST.) 
Soe  Panaer,  IX.  415.  n.  160*,  and  Bniiiet,  who  a«> 
■Igns  it  to  ibe  last  oenturj. 

573. . . .  Tractatns  de  Immortalitate  Anl- 

mn — CoUati*  tribu*  £ditionIbu«  denuo  edidit, 
et  qun  de  Philoeopliis,  post  Scholasticoruni 
£vum  in  Italia  Claris,  de  Vita  Auctoris,  Li- 
briqne  Argumento  Notatn  digna  sunt,  adtecft 
M.  Christ.  Godofr.  Bardili  ...  .  Tybingie, 
1791,  8».  pp.  xxxii.,  125. 

See  Bajle  i-n  Pnmponatiua,  Bmcker.  IV.  15R-168, 
Toiiug'n  Aonio  AileoWo,  I.  641-A43.  and  eapeeiall/ 
tb«  work  of  K.  Benan,  No.  lW5b,  below. 

574.  Splna^  Bartolomnieo  dl*  Propugnacu- 
lum  Aristotelis  de  Immortalitate  Animae 
contra TliomamCaietanum  ...  .  TntelaVe- 
ritatis  de  Immortalitate  Animae  contra  Pe- 
tnim  Pomponatiimi  Mantuanum  c<»;nomina- 
tnm  Perettum,  cum  eiusdom  Libro  de  Morta- 
litate  Animae  fideliter  toto  inserto.  Flagel- 
lum  in  tres  Libros  Apolc^ae  eiusdem  Peretti 
de  eadem  Materia.  ...    >  enetiis,  1619,  fol. 

An  earlier  ed.,  Bononiae,  1016,  fol. 

575.  laiaceiisls,  Hieronymns.  ...  In  Pompo- 
naciuni  de  Anime  Immortalitate.  Mediolani, 
1518,  4*.  pp.  102. 

576.  Pomponatlus  (Ital.  PomponAzxl^, 

Petrus.  . . .  Apologia  pro  suo  Tractatu  de  Im- 
mortalitate Animae.    Bononiae,  1518,  fol. 

577.  BTIplkiu  (Ital.  Nlfo',  Angustinus.  I>e 
Immortalitate  Anime  Libellus.  Venetiis,  1618. 
fol. 

578.  Pomponatlus  (Hal.  PompoAaESi), 

Petrufi.  DefunMorium  sive  Kesponsioncs  ad  ea 
quae  AngUKtinuei  Nipbus  adversns  ipsnm  scrip- 
sit  de  Immortalitate  Animae.  Venetiis,  1519, 
fbl. 

579.  Fomarils,  Hieronymns  dey  J9p.  Trac- 
tatns aureus  de  luimort&litate  AnimsB,  et 
Exnmen  Disputationis  inter  Pomponatium  et 
Miplium.    Bononiiv,  1510,  4». 

"  Bare  and  eurious.**— ffalC 

580.  IsolanlSf  Isidorus  d««  Be  Immorta* 
litate  human!  Animi.    Medi(^ui,  1530,  4*. 

581.  Pico,  Giovanni  Francesco,  of  Mirandola. 
. . .  De  Animae  Immortalitate  Digressio  ...  . 
Bononiae,  1528, 4". 

582.  Flera,  Baptlsta.  Contra  Pomponatium 
de  Animae  Immortalitate.    Venet.  1524,  fol. 

583.  Tliomsens  (Ital.  Tomeo),  NIc.  Leoni- 
cns.  . . .  Dinlogi  nunc  prinium  in  lucem  edit! 
...  .  Venetiis,  1524,  4>.  — Also  Par.  1530, 
fol. ;  Lugduni,  1532,  S«. 

One  of  these  dialogues.  Btmhtu,  treats  of  tb«  im. 
mortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  praised  fbr  the  eleganoe 
of  its  stjie. 

584.  Gontarlnl  (Lat.  ContsurcAias),  Oas- 
paro,  Otrd.  Do  Immortalitate  AnimsR  adver- 
sns Petrnm  Pomponatium.  Venetiis,  1525, 8*. 

585.  Ja^elll,  or  da  Gsuialey  Grisostomo 
(Lat.  Chrysostomns  Casalensls).  Solntio- 
nos  Ratiounm  Anlmi  Mortal itatem  proban- 
tinm,  quae  in  Defensorio  contra  Nlphum  a 
Pomponatio  formantnr.    Venetiis,  15U. 

Bee  Tlrabosohl,  and  Zedlar^i  Unip.  Lm,  XIT.  W. 
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586.  Palearlo,  Aonlo.  Be  ADimorvm  Im- 
mortalitate LibrI  Tres.  Lttgdoni  [Busiimr ' :, 
l&M,  12*.— Other  eds.,  1652, 1566.  llicSl,  lt>Sl, 

etc 

Also  ta  A.  Pope's  Sdaetm  I^tm^a  JfcJar— 

Lood.  1746,  8*.  1.  Zll-nOL    (jr.)    **  One  cT  UK 
monumeau  of  the  Latla  poctrj  ot 
oentiir J. "— T\lrw5<ocM. 

586>.  ParUettl,  Lodovico,  the  yommgtr.    Bv 
Immortalitate   Aninue    Libri    trea 
1541, 4>. 

587.  Cnrlonl  (Lat.  Cvrlo),  Cello 
. . .    Araneus,  sen  lie  Providentia  IM  . . .  csm 
allis  ...  Oposculis  ...    .    Baaileae,  1M4.  H. 

pp.  184  +.— Abm  and.  1671. 

This  VOL  ooBUIns  a  treatise  «'I>e  TwwtfUTaW  in 
Animomm,"  for  a  notlee  of  which  ere  WwUmht  ftji  r 
dim  Mti.  Thool..  ISiiO.  pp.  6n,  SM. 

588.  Cardanoi  Qirolamo  (LaL  Hiercmymw 
Csurdsohus).  Be  Immortalitate  ADimonoK 
Uber  ...    .    Logduni,  154ft,  8*.  fll  30& 

Also  in  hla  Optra,  IfllS,  M.,  II.  4.Mi^&ak.  C^.)  TW 
Third  Book  of  his  nsoMsfo*  (Otf.  pp,  sM  OJi 
mats  of  the  sanae  sntgeet. 

589.  Marrapl&a  d«  Martlnay  Aatoaiaa. 

Opus  de  Am  ma  ...    .    N'enpoli,  Id5#,  M. 
Lib.  IT.  treats  of  the  iasBortaUt/  of  Cho  naiiL 

590.  BoTclles  or  Bonclles  (LaL 
las),  Charles  de.  Bialogi  tree  de  Anii 
Immortalitate,  de  Resurrectlone,  de  Mandi 
Excidio  et  illiiis  Instauratioae.  (Pu-.  IML 
4«,)  Lngduni,  1552,  8>.  pp.  170. 

591.  Perelra*  Jorge  Gomes.  Antoniana 
gai'ita,  Opus  nempe  Physacte,  Ucdicis 
logis  non  mii\us  utile,  qoam  ai 
[Methymnae  CampI,]  1554,  fd. 

"  Paf .  609-631  dlspatat  pro  tannortaHtata 
'—PabHc  la  this  rare  and  carious  work  ihe  ai 
main:ains.  among  oil»er  parailoxn.  that  bnstrm 
no  souls.  Soe  Bajle's  articles  on  Purtlrm 
rlHs,  in  the  note*  to  which  he  dtiicwcses  at 
opiniflns  of  the  ancients  and  modrras  oo  this  i 
See  also  CiteenU  BM.  enrteBse.  IX.  ai-S&  arh«4- 
horn  (A«Mni.  JUL  T.  6)  obsen-«s  ±at  a  Gcrwaa 
writer,  J.  C.  Kberti.  has  ooat-crted  Ike  Br«s  t«« 
words  of  the  title  of  this  hook  lato  ihc  aaaae  sf  a 
learned  nnthorcM,  "  Margarita  ABloaiaaa,"  to  whaas 
he  ascribes  a  treatise  on  the  innortaitrj  of  tho  ao«L 
LIpenius  has  done  the  aane  ia  his  JNM.  re«fi«  rhsoC 
I.  51.  —  Oemp.  Hallaa's  JM.  a^  Awwpc.  Pan  II.  Ch. 
iii.  fa.  .,        -^ 

592.  Dn  Heeqa«t»  Adrien.  PerlpetaeaM  Ar> 

gumentorum  insignlnm,  Df minim  de  Immer- 
talitate,  wtemaque  Felicitate  . . .  [etcl  L»> 
▼anii,  1557, 12».— /Wa,  1564,  4». 

503.  Haelantiis,  Jac  Qwcwtlooes  qwoiMv. 
1.  Bo  Creatlone  Bernai.  2L  Be  i  iiliimi  ]a»> 
mortalitate.  ...    Venetiis,  1957,  8*. 

594.  AlplhOBans,   or   AU!a 

BurgektU.  Bialognsde  Immortalitate  Ai 
Barcinooe,  1561,  «*. 

595.  Boiurgit«T-Ul«,  Charlea  de.    L*iatb«e- 

macbie,  on  Bisoours  de  riminortalit5  de  r£me 
et  r^AurrectioD  des  corps.  Paris,  IMI.  sau 
4*.  ft.  12,  pp.  156,  and  ff.  2. 

596w  Natta*  Marco  Antonio.  Opera  eamla, 
8cilic«<t:  de  Immortalitate  Aniins»  Ubri  T, 
OrationesvarisB  ...  .  Venetiis,  ^lAs,  I5i4» 
foL 


597.  PaBSera,  Marc  Antonio,  eolliNrGe] 
(Lat.  Ge Ana  or  Jsohual.  BispataUo  de  1  ■- 
tellectns  bumani  ImnMNtalitate.  Fl^jrrotiae, 
15K5,  8*.— Also  Monteregali,  1565,  S*.  »  hmj. 

508.  Vera-Crvee  (oH^'iMZ/yOmtlennems 
Alphonsus  de*  Specalatio  Physicae  Ari»i((»> 
tells,  cum  Tractatu  de  Animae  L—ortaiitattu 
Balmantirae,  157S»  fol. 

509.  'Wooltom.  Jobn,  Bp,  A  Trsatise  of  tlic 
Immortalitie  of  tbe  Sonle;  wherein  is  declared 
the  Origino,  Nature  and  Powers  of  the  aruae, 
together  with  the  8tate  and  CooditioB  thert^ 
o(^  both  as  it  is  eonioyned  and  dissolved  tturn 
theBodie.    Loudon,  U7f»  ie». 
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.600.  iMUMberty  AsMlme.  Edogae  de  deux 
bergera  >  •  •  >or  TexceUeDce  «t  inunortaliU  de 
rime  raiaonnable.    Puis,  1677»  9*. 

001.  ]I»rtay  Jacopo  Antonio.  ApologU  de 
Aninue  InimortallUte.    Nettpoli,  1678,.foI. 

602.  Anh6ry  {LaL  Alberlufl  or  Anbc- 

riu»)f  Claude.  . . .  Oratio  apodictlca  de  Im- 
morulitoie  Anlniaa.    [Morgiis,]  1M6, 8*. 

608.  Br«i&o»  Antonio.  Entelechia,  ten  de 
quinta  Natr.ra  et  Animae  Immortalltate  Dla- 
puUtio.    Neapoll,  1W7,  4».~  Venet.  1&97,  4*. 

001.  G  art arlnsy  Job.  LqTIot.  De  Immortall- 
tate ot  Pluralitate  Animae.  Bononiae,  1587»8*. 

006.  Coler*  Jac.  De  Antmarnm  Immortalitate 
et  Statu,  poetqnam  ex  boo  Ergastulo  Coruoris 
bnmani  egreosae  siuit.  Vitebergae,  IWi*  8*. 
ff.  106. 

000.  Hameelt  Nicolas  de*  ...  De  Immortap 
litate  Animae  Tolitatio  adrenua  Oalonum 
...    .    Parisils,  1687,  8*.  ff.  158. 

Alw  roriuiDf  s  part  of  bU  "AnalogU  MIeroootml 
■d  MurooMBun/'^  ParUlb,  IBtl,  UL 

007.  laaelliiSy  Tine.  De  Animae  Immortali- 
tate: accedit  de  Coeli  Snbetantia.  Venetiia, 
1U8,4». 

006.  Hattewsy  Heinr.  Bewein,  dan  der 
Temiiiilltige  Ueiiit  im  Menecben  nnsterblich 
and  unvergiugiicb  ley.  Wittenberg,  i589»8*. 

009.  RoMelluSf  Hannibal. 

"  Lib«r  Mxtiu  CoMDienur.  I.  In  HemaCem  Trto> 
negUtom  ...  est  d«  imnortalluie  aolmoriua.  Cn. 
e*r.  IMa    Colon.  1«».  foL"— JUrMiM. 

010.  Cliampalgitaey  Jean  de*  Traict^  de 
rimmortaiiU  de  l*Ame.  Borrdeaux,  1^05,  V>. 

Oil.  Senres  (Lat.  Senranns),  Jean  de*  De 
l'immortalit6  de  lime,  repr&ient^e  par  preu- 
ree  certaines  et  par  lea  fruits  exccllens  de  son 
vrai  usage.    Lyon,  1AM»  8>. 

012.  Gllseently  or  Gllssently  Fabto.  Dis- 
corsi  morali  . . .  contra  11  dispiacer  del  morirc, 
detto  Atbanatopbilia :  con  figure.  Yenetia, 
im,4».    BL.^  Mao  ibid.  lGiJ»,4f^, 

8m  Doom's  DmtM  •/  Jhmlk,  p.  IIL 

013.   Dialogbi    V.   dell*immortallt4  dell' 

anima.    Yonecta,  15M,  S«r 

Be  OriMo.    Perhaps  the  mdm  ns  the  preoedlaf. 

014.  Co«sin  (Lat.  Gosuatm)*  Jean.  Fnn- 
damenta  Keliglonis  . . .  boc  ent,  Tractatus  de 
Naturali  Dei  Cognitione,  de  Animi  Immorta- 
litate et  de  Justltia  Del  adTersna  Politicorum 
sen  Atbeomm  Errores.    Duaci,  1697, 8*. 

016.  Serrea  (Lat  Serranus],  Joan  de* 
DeTusagede  rimmortalitide  Tune.    Kouen, 

1097, 1». 

ThoMai«MVo.Cllt 

010.  Fedell,  OioTaunI  Battista  de*.  Anima 
immortale.    Yen.  1698,  8*. 

017.  MerseaBWSyorOpnherftenslsyPetms, 

Cratrpoliu*.  Tractatus  de  Kenurrectlone  Cor- 
porum,  ac  Animamm  Immortalltate,  contra 
Sadiicnoe  ae  hi^us  Farina  Hsoreticoe  com- 
plures.    Colonia,  1698,  8*. 

018.  Darles*  or  l>a^lay  Sir  John.  Nosce 
Teipsum.  This  Oracle  expounded  In  two  Ele- 
gies. 1.  Of  Hnmane  Knowledge.  2.  Of  the 
Doule  of  Man,  and  the  Immortalitie  thereof. 
London,  1699,  4».  — Also  ibid.  1602,  1008,  4*. 
1619,  sm.  8*,  and  1822,  8*,  pp.  104. 

PablUhed  in  I.ood.  165S.  4*.  with  the  title :— "  A 
Work  fbr  None  hot  An(eli  and  Mvn,  that  Is  to  be 
able  to  hwh  Into,  and  lo  knnw  oar  mIvm.  Or,  a 
Book  shewing  what  the  Boule  In,"  Ao.  Comp.  Mo. 
«,  and  SM  BOL  Ortinattana,  Part  II.  p.  VA. 

019.  -—  The  Original,  Nature  and  Immortality 
of  the  Scral;  a  Poem  ...  [with  a  Preface  by 
N.  Tate].  London,  (1009,)  IflOT,  8*.  ff.  10,  pp. 
108.  ~  3d  Ed.,  ihid.  1715. 12».  pp.  131.    F. 

The  seeend  Part  of  JVosce  fblMiun.  —  AIm  In  Chnl- 
■eras  BugHUh  J>Mt9.  V.  79-100.  {B.)  For  Tarions 
ecber  tilifffiM  im  Lowndes* 


020.  KlelAiUdy  Nlc.  Declamatio  de  Immor- 
Ulitite  Animae.  Antverpiae,  1599, 12>,  and 
Franco!  1G36,  l->. 

AIM  appended  to  hb  AlJkolegio,  Logd.  Bat.  108, 

021.  Colmbra  (Lat.  Conlmbrlea),  Uni- 
veriidude  de.  Commeutarii  IJoUegll  Conlm- 
bricensis  Societatis  lesr,  in  tres  Librtw  de 
Anima  Aristotelis  ...  .  [4th  Ed.1  Colonia, 
(1900,  03,  09,)  1617,  4*.  coll.  094  +.    ff. 

Maov  other  eds.  Coll.  MI-S70  oontain  "  Traetatoe 
de  Anfma  •eparuta,"  diseuasinc,  among  other  things, 
the  nature  an«l  lumorulitj  of  the  soul.  This  was 
wriuen,  aoMt-dlng  to  BMker,  bj  Baliha«ir  Alvarez. 

022.  Cremonlnli  Cosare,  1560-1G31*  Illns- 
tres  Contempiationes  de  Anima.  Yenetiis, 
10..  ,4*. 

Aoea«ed  of  denring  the  Immortalitf  of  the  seal. 
(Bmekcr,  MIUL  HtL  IV.  t»-m.)  On  the  other 
hand  SM  Baylo,  Tiraboschl,  and  Ttssot  In  Hoefcre 
A'OKv.  Megr.  g.'nJrole.    Sm,  further,  Ko.  l;)8Skw 

623.  IVelnrlelk,  Gcorg.  Ciristticher  Dericht 
Ton  der  Unsterbllclikcit  und  Zostand  der  8eo- 
len.    Leipzig,  1000,  8*. 

021.  BertolliUy  Csesar.  De  Immortalitate 
Animae,  secundum  IMncipla  Aristotelis.  Pa- 
toTii,1003,4*. 

626.  RoMl  (Lat,  RttbeaB>,  Gio.  Bat.,  of 
Genoa.  De  Immortalitate  Auima)  Librl  tres. 
Yenetiis,  1002,  4*. 

626.  Dame,  Friedr.  Quseetionis:  An  Anima 
humana  rationulis  sit  inimortalisf  apoclictica 
Kard^unt.    Slesvigv,  1007,  12*. 

Bcprlnicd  with  hU  XxercUt.  UL  d$  FohnU.  IM, 
Qleust  Bass.  1612,  e».    BL. 

627.  Mstrlana^  Juan.  Tractatus  septem  tnm 
theologici,  turn  hiHturici  ....  lY.  DeMonetA 
Mutatione.  . . .  YII.  De  Morto  et  Immortali- 
tate Libri  III.  ...  Colon.  Agrip.  1009,  fol. 
pp.  444.    BL. 

The  two  treatises  ef  which  the  titles  are  given 
abore  afforded  a  pretext  f.»r  tlie  loiprtsenment  of  the 
autiior.  SeeTleknor's  Bist.  o/  Spanhh  JJt..  III.  146. 
Sm  alM  Backer.  BM.  dse  Bcrlvattu  dt  la  Comtp.  d* 
J*tu»,  V.  (18,  618. 

028.  CuikradiM,  Geoi^us.  De  Immortalitate 
Animas.    M'iteb.  1011,  4*. 

629.  iVaeksoiky  John.  Discourses  defending 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  London,  1011, 
8». 

680.  Itesalnsy  Leonardtis.  De  Proridentia 
NumiuLs,  et  Animi  Immortalitate  Libri  II. 
...  .  Antvurpise,  1011,8*.pp.351+>— Editio 
2da,  t2>M.  1G17,  8*.    BL. 

631. Sir  Walter  Rawleigh's  Ghost ;  or,  his 

Apparition  to  an  intimate  Friend,  willinghiin 
to  translate  into  EngliNb,  this  Learned  Book 
of  L.  Leasius  entituled,  (De  Pn>videntia  Ku- 
minis,  A  Animie  Immortalitate.)  . . .  London, 
1661, 12*.  pp.  384 +.    F. 

Pp.  357-^84  relate  to  Immortalltj. 

632.  Glannlnl,  Tommaso.    De   Mentis   hu- 

manae  Statu  post  llominliiObitum  Dispntatio 

Aristotelica.    Patavll,  1014, 4*. 

Defends  Aristotle  aiainst  the  eharge  ef  tenehiag 
the  mortality  of  the  muI. 

633.  Montaf^*  llenrytia Earl tifManehetter. 
Manchester  al  Mondo:  Contemplatio  Mortis  et 
Immortalitatis:  a  Contomplation  of  Death  and 
Immortality.  London,  1018, 12>.— The  8d  Im- 
pression, much  inlarged.  London,  1636,  8*. 
.8L.— 15th  ImpresAion,  1600. 

684.  Bonllkeelo,  Bald.  Dell'Immortaliti 
dell' Anima.    Yenetia,  1021,  4*. 

635.  Ctuerr'ray-  (Le'y  on  les  six  Jonm6es  de  la 
semaine,  dans  lesquelles  est  prouv6  . . .  que  le 
monde  n'est  point  4ternel,  et  que  Time  hu- 
maine  est  immortelle  ...    .    Paris,  1021, 8*. 

636.  Rlelieonkey  Louis.  L*immortalit4  de 
Time,  d4clarte  avec  raisons  natnrelles,  tos- 
moignages  homaios  et  dlTins  ...  oontre  lea 
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athfes  et  llbertini.  ...    Pwli,  ItSl,  8*,  pp. 

456+- 
637.  SIrmondy  Antoina.  ...  Da  Animie  Im- 
mortalitate  Demonstratio  phyaica  et  Aristo- 
telica.  Adveraus  Pomponattum  et  AMecUw. 
Pari«tis,  1025,  8*.  — /6ui.  1635,  8».  pp.  396, 92 
(Appendix). 

636.  Bllhoiit  Jean.  Les  deux  vMUb,  Tune 
de  Dieu  et  de  m  proTidence ;  I'aatre  de  Tlm- 
mortaliid  de  I'ime.  J^kuia,  MM»  8*.— Alao 
1684, 4*.  pp.  1056. 

638*.  St«pl&am«Sf  Joh.,  BeUunentis.  Be  In- 
cMumitate  diu  servanda  Tractatna,  atqae  de 
haniauae  M eatla  Immoi-talitate  Dlalogna.  Ve- 
netita,  14127,  »>.    BL. 

639.  [Vlavd,  or  d«  Vlara,  Th^ophlle].  Lea 
ceuvrea  de  Thfophile,  divia^ea  en  troiapiartlea. 
Konen,  1627,  &•.  —  Also  Paria,  1661,  ia». 

Part  I.,  "  De  I'immortftlliA  d«  rama,"  I*  ualnly  a 
panpbnM  of  tiie  Phmlo  of  Plato.  partlrpoeUcal, 

ritlj  ia  proM.    8m  Clmmrm  eomfUut  4*  fMcyMIe, 
11-134,  ParU.  1856,  n».    S. 

640.  IVatUeabcrger,  Val.  Qaaestlonea  de 
Animae  Iniuiurtaiitate  et  Fide  naturali  in 
Morborum  Curatione.    Erfordiae,  1028, 4*. 

641.  BaillljTy  Pierre.  Lea  aongea  de  Pheatton, 
paradoxea  phyaiologiquea,  avec  un  Pialogne 
de  rimmortalit4  de  T&me  et  poiaaance  de 
nature  ...    .    Paris,  1M4,  8". 

642.  Boxhon&t  Marcus  Zuerloa.  Oratio  de 
Aniniorum  Immortalitate.  Lugd.  Bat.  1617,4*. 

613.  [Dl(|b^9  Sir  Kenelm].  Two  Treatlaea. 
In  the  uue  of  which,  the  Natrre  of  Bodlea;  in 
the  other,  the  Natrre  of  Mana  Sovle ;  ia  looked 
into:  in  way  of  Biacovery,  of  the  Immortality 
of  Reasonable  Sovlea.  . . .  Paria,  1644,  fol.  pp. 
466  +.  ^.— Also  London,  1645, 1658,  4>.  if. 
B«a  No*.  «0,  en. 

643». Bemonatratio  Immortalitatia  Animie 

rationalia.    Prnncoftirti,  1664,  8». — Other  eda. 

644.  I<e  Normandy  Jacqnea.  Be  neceaaaria 
Animae  rationalia  Immortalitate.  Pariaiia, 
1644,8*. 

645.  [O^ertoity  TL,\  Man*a  Mortalitie:  or,  A 
Treatiae  wherein  'tis  proved,  both  theologic- 
ally and  philoaophically,  that  Whole  Han  . . . 
ia  a  Compound  wholly  Mortall,  contrary  to  that 
Common  Biatinction  of  Bonle  and  Body :  and 
that  the  Present  Going  of  the  Soule  into 
Heaven  or  Hell  ia  a  Meer  Fiction :  and  that 
at  the  Reaurrection  la  the  Beginning  of  our 
Immortality  ...  .  By  R.  0.  ...  Amater- 
dam,  1644, 4*.  pp.  43.    H. 

A.  new  fdltUrn  wna  printed  at  LoDdoo  in  IMS,  la 
M*.  aooonlins  to  Blackbume,  with  the  till*  aooie- 
what  altered,  viz. :  —  "  Man  whollj  Mortal,  or  a  Trea- 
tise wherein  'tla  prored  . . .  that  w  Whole  Man 
ainiied.  m  Whoio  Man  died,"  Jte.  Blaokburne,  JTb- 
torical  VUw,  etc.  Id  ed.,  ftp.  T7-91,  givas  a  Ml 
account  of  tbU  work. 

646.  InamortaOlty^  (The)  of  Mana  Soule, 
proved  both  by  Scriptvre  and  Reason.  Con- 
trary to  the  Fancle  of  R.  0.  in  faia  Boole  in- 
tituled Mana  Mortality  ...  .  London,  164ft, 
4*.  pp.  45.     H. 

047.  Pr«rogatl-re  (The)  of  Man:  or,  Hia 
Soules  Inimurtality,  and  High  Perfpction  de- 
fended, and  explained  againat  the  Raah  and 
Rude  Conceptiona  of  a  Late  Authour  ...  . 
[London?]  1646,  4«.  pp.  45  +.    H. 

648.  Roccl&l  (LaL  IU»ceias}»  Ant.  Animae 
rationalia  Immortalitaa  aimul  cum  Ipalua  vera 
Propagatione  ex  Semine  ...  .  Francoftirti, 
1644,4*.    20^. 

649.  H«,  T.  The  Immortality  of  the  Bonle; 
the  Excellencve  of  Jeaua  Chriat,  treated  on. 
Loudon,  1645,40.    BM. 

650.  RoaSt  Alex.  The  Pblloaophicall  Touch- 
stone; or,  Oliaervationa  on  Sir  Kenelm  Blg- 
bie'a  Biscouraes  of  the  Nature  of  Bodies,  and 
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of  the  R«MoiiablefloBl«;  Mid 
of  the  Mortality  of  the  Boole  fariaflx 
London,  1646,  4*. 
8eeMo.«4t. 

651.  Moraavt  Philippe  «•, 
PlcasU-MMrljr*  The  Soul's  ova  E\ 
for  ita  own  Immortality.  iSeleetcd  oat  of  Sir 
P.  Sydney  and  A.  Golding'a  iTanalatfan  of  P. 
de  Mornay'a  Truneu  qf  Chrittiam 
By  J.  Bachiler.    London,  1646,  4*. 

Monaj'a  "  TnitiA  a*  la  WHl^de  la  r«l 
tianne"  was  IrM  pabl.  at  Ant««rp  ia  ISm, 
ward*  tnikiiaMd  bj  hiaaaeK  late  Lvlia.    Mi 
edliiona  and  tnwslatiMia.    (Bra  Fabrlciua, 
etc.  pp.  MS.  Ma.)    MmMsk  traulattaB.  ISH ;  «(h  ««., 
U17.    IB.)    Chapten  XIV.  a^  XV. 
Sftortaluj  of  the  aool. 

652.  Caipr«o|«Sf  Jac.   Brerla  I>iaceptetlo,q«a 

Animam  Hominia  etai  lactam,  Ii 
tamen  eaae  quinque  Rationibna  At 
Pariaiia,  164T,  8*. 

653.  Cartiirrislkty  Chrlatopber.  Tbe  Ma^ia* 
tratea  Authority  in  Hattera  of  RelicioB,  and 
the  Sonla  Immortality,  Tindieated  fai  Twa 
Bermona  ...    .    LonJon,  IMl*  4*. 

654.  Mlerfeellway  Job.  Bthoophrtmlaa,  trfb«a 
Bialogorum  Libria  contra  Gentilium  de  Prin- 
cipiiaChriatianae  Raligiottia  Dubitatioaca.  quo- 
rum 1.  de  Animae  humaaae  Immortalitaie  JL 
de  Deo  . ..  et  6.  de  Keligione 
(1647,)  1651,  4*.  (151  ah.) 

655.  Blorcy  Hentj.  PhiloaophScall 
Cambridge,  1647,  8*.  pp.  436  +.    #*. 

Tbii  volunia  la  pTfneipallj  oeenpied  wta  what  la 
doMribed,  la  a  dlstlaoi  litle-pa«a.  ao  »A  FlaiMlia 
Song  of  tha  8a«l;  traaifaag.  of  tha  Ulh  off  tiba  Itaal. 
her  iBBMruiUia,  tha  BKcp  oT  the  Soul,  the  Vmum 
of  SoaU,  atad  Mcaunle  after  Dcmth."  CM  Bd.]  Tha 
fear  parts  lata  which  the  pacwi  la  divMed  ha«w 
separata  tUie-paffia,  hcglaaiaa  tinwciiufy  wMi 
tbe  words  "  Pajehoaala,"  "  Pwchatbaaaria."  *-a»> 
'  '  and  "ABtfaaenopaTchU.*  Part 
eatitlad  "PfwariUM  TlmntrnM 
upon  the  luteity  af  WarUte  eM 
of  Piatooiek  Prtaclplca,*'  pp.  187-X18;  aad  Ptet  in. 
an  Appendix  aa  **Tba  PnwxlMcacj  of 
pp.  S»»-aBI.  both  In  rerae.  Beridea  aalaa  aarf  ] 
fiioea  to  manj  of  tha  poeaa.  at  the  end  af  the  vaii 
we  are  Ibvored  with  aa  "  laterpr 
of  obeeare  aad  harbarwaa  words  uaad  il 


toe  woras  "rajoaoai 
dMyehopannjchla," 
II.  has  aa  Appaodlx, 
aaaa,  or  an  Basaj  «| 


666.  [IVaurA,  Beth,  BpX  A 
Eaaay  toaarda  an  JSrictioo  of  tbe  Being  aaa 
Attcibutea  of  Ood.  The  immortality  d  tha 
Bottla  of  Men.  The  Truth  and  Aatlkority  ct 
Scripture.  . . .  The  4th  Ed.  By  S.  W.  Oxted, 
(165!l,  56,  . . .)  1667,  am.  8*.  pp.  (8),  167. 
Pages  S7-81  relate  to  the  UuBionallty  af  (ha 

657.  rHollamdt  Oay>  The  Grand  Pretofiatrra 
of  Unman  Mature;  namely,  tbe  Sonla  yatarall 
or  Native  Immortality  and  Freedan  fttaa  Car> 
ruption  ...    .   ByO.H.,Oent.   London, MSI^ 

8*.    BM. 

658.  Brenty  WlUlaaa.    A  Biaeoaraa  vpon  tka 

Nature  of  Btemitle  and  the  CoBditian  «i  a 
acparated  8o|il»  aooording  to  the  Gronnda  of 
Reason  and  Principles  of  Ckriatiaa  ReUcMn. 
London,  1666,  8*.    BJL  —  Alao,  1674,  4*;  I«8i^ 

8*. 

658.  Cotia,  Cbarlea,  fAa  AhbL  Trait*  dc  rtMa 
immortelle.    ParIa,  1666,  4*. 

658».  F^Trler,  J.  Traites  de  1*lmmortalit6 
de  rime,  et  de  la  vfrltaUe  Taillnnce  daai  la 
martyre.    Paria,  1656, 4*. 

660.  Clkarle««m«  or  ClkMrltMh«  Walter, 
M.D.  The  Immortality  of  the  Hvmane  Bonl, 
demonatrated  by  the  light  of  Natwe. 
don,  1667, 4*. 

660».  GasaCMd,  oammonfyOaMacmAI,  Karrv. 
. . .    Opera  Munia  ...    .    6  tou.    \1 
1658,)  FIorentiaB,  1727,  fol.    R. 
Bee  Tom.  II.  pp.  6U-KB,  '•  De  Ai 
tallutc." 

661.  KlrclftJMdder,  Gaoiv  Oupu 
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dm  ImmortnHtAtB  Anlnm  bvniMU*.  Vit»> 
bergn,l«M,4*.  ff.8. 

668.  More  (Lat.  Mom*))  Henry.  The  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  eo  Ihrre  forth  aa  it  to 
deraooiitnble  ft-om  the  Knowledge  of  Nature 
and  the  Light  of  Reaeon.    London,  lOStt,  9^. 

Mm  Londoa,  1682,  fol.  pp.  SM  -fs  JST.  (U  his 
PMIO0M*<c<rf  WriiiHgt.  Id  ed.)  —  LondoB,  17IS.  fol. 
pp.  xrl.,  *Ji7,  tU  +.  F.  {Ibid..  4th  ed.)— A  Latk^ 
tnnxlauoa,  I<oadoo,  1C76,  and  Bottardaair  1677,  a*. 

063.  F»bri«iiiat  ^ot»  Lndw.    Oratio  inangn- 

ralis  de  Animoram   Immortalitate.    Heidel- 

hergae,  1660,  •!•. 
604.  Ferrler  (Lat  Ferrerlvs),  Jean.   Be 

Anlmae  Immortalttate  et  Tera  Vortltudine. 

Pftrhrtia,  1660,  8o. 

666.  Saaltlif  John,  liJlow  <if  Queen^i  CblZ.  in 
Ckiimbridge.  Select  Discourses  treating  ...  4. 
Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  . . .  Loridon, 
1660,  4*.  pp.  Uii.,  620.  A-^8d  ed^  Loud. 
1881,  8>. 

DIM.  IT.  •QoupiM  pp.  67-m. 

068.  [B99«nf!Bld,  Joh.  ChrysostomusJ.  Anl- 
ma  triuinphans,  sire  Philosopbica  Demon- 
stratio  ImmortaHtatls  Aninue.  [Published 
nntter  the  name  of  Amanthu  Veru$,  against 
Sir  Kenelm  Dlgby.l  1661, 12>.  pp.  522  +- 
Bee  No*.  i»,  MS. 

667.  VAonliia,  01.  De  Aninue  hnmanas  Jja- 
mortalitate  cjjneque  poet  Seoarattonem  Modo 
Snbslstendl.  [Xtisp.  Andr.  Hornodius.]  Up- 
aalsB,  1661,  4^.  (1  sh.) 

668.  Zapf,  Gottfried.  De  Anlmae  rationalis 
Immortalitate.    Jensa,  1661, 4*.  3  gr. 

609.  Hetmer,  Joh.  Christian.  De  Immortali- 
tate Animae  rationalis.    Lipsiae,  166S,  4fi. 

Oro.  Immortality  (De  1')  de  I'Ame.  Paris, 
1666, 4». 

B— JbMi'wel  d$tSpm»am*,  Sept;  %.  UMl 

671.  Baxter,  Richard.  The  Reasons  of  the 
Cniristlan  Religion.  ...  2  parts.  London, 
1667. 4i>. 

Abo  to  hla  iVMdeal  W^b,  ITOT.  fU.,  II.  1-KO. 
(A)  In  the  Appendix  to  Part  n.  (pp.  16&-aN>  In  the 
^rmeHctd  Work$)  he  dentnde  "the  Soel'e  Inmer. 
tellij  acainat  the  Somntlau  or  Bpioureans,  esd  other 
Pieodophiloeophen." 

672.  IVadatrortlh,  Thomas.  'Ayrt^wx^tfwa- 
wU :  or.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  explained 
and  proTed  by  Scripture  and  Reason.  A  Con- 
Imitation  of  that  Irrational  and  Irreligions 
OpInioQ  of  the  Soul's  Dying  with  the  Body, 
uid  Interruption  of  its  Communion  with  Qoa 
ikrom  DMith,  until  the  Dar  of  Judgment  ...  . 
To  which  is  added,  Faith^B  Triumph  orer  the 
Vear  of  Death  ...  .  London,  1670,  8*.  pp. 
188  +,  and  (Valtfa's  Triumph)  116  +.    BA. 

078.  [lia^tom,  Henryl.  Obsenrations  upon 
Mr.  Wadsworth's  Book  of  the  Souls  Immor- 
tality, and  his  Confutation  of  the  Opinion  of 
the  Souls  Inaetivity  to  the  Time  of  General 
BesurrectUm.  ...  [Londcm?  16707]  4*.  pp. 
19».    H. 

674.  [ X  Obserrations  on  Dr.  Charltons  Trea- 

ttoe;  intituled.  The  Immortality  of  the  Hu- 
foane  Soul,  demonstrated  br  the  Light  of 
Nature.  ...  [London r  1670 f]  4*.  Printed  as 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  pp.  201-216. 
H. 

676.  GMaVy  or  Colcr^  Martin  Clemens.  Dla* 
putatio  de  Immortalitata  Anlmae  homMiae. 
Onold.  1679,  4*.  pp.  16. 

6f0w  Skttnk,  Sam.  Demonstratio  Immorta; 
lltatis  Anlmae  rationalis,  philosophice  com- 
prehensa.  [Betp.  MagB.  Melaader.}  Holm. 
1071, 4i».  (7  sh.) 

0f7.  I<iss,  Paul.  Dissertatio  de  po«ltlTa  Anl- 
■lamm  a  ODrporibuspost  Mortem  Separatione 
et  naturall  Immertalltata.    Titeb.  1074, 4>. 

OV.  MlltopmtMf  Mart.    De  Aaima  separata. 


[Pan.  Andr.  B.  Hasselquist]  Aboae,  1670, 
4».  (5  sli.) 

6V9.  Dq  HawKl,  or  IHtliamcly  Jean  Bap- 
tlsto.  ...  De  Mento  hnuian&  LibH  IV.  in 
quibns  Functlones  Aniuii,  Vir<M,  Natura,  Im- 
mortalitas, simnl  et  Lo^ca  nnirersa  ...  per- 
traotantur.    Parisiis,  1677,  l.>>.  (25  sh.) 

680.  Poircty  Pierre.  . . .  Cogitatlonum  ratio- 
nallimi  de  Deo,  Antma,  et  Malo  Libri  Qnatnor 
..-.  .  Editio  tertia  ...  eniondata,  A  ancta. 
Amstelodami,  (1077,  85,)  1715,  4».  pp.  028  +. 

Lib.  III.  e.  25,  pp.  616-iU,  treats  of  Immorulity. 

681.  Hlldebrstiid,Joach.  InunortalitaH  Aait- 
mae  ratienaUs  ex  Lumlne  praewrtiui  Naturae 
. . .  liqnldo  ostensa.  . . .  (Mindae,  1078,)  Cel- 
11s,  1680, 4».  pp.  104. 

682.  Selheel«9  or  Seliele,  Peter.  Psycho- 
scopla   sive  Cousideratio  Animao  humauae, 

'  quoad  laimortftlttatem  et  a  Sepsratloue  Sta- 
tom.    Norimbergae,  1071^  4fi.  (76  sh.) 

688.  TkkpOf  Simeon.  De  Immortalitate  Ani- 
mae rationalis.  \Beu>.  £.  J.  GrU.I  Aboao, 
1681, 4». 

684.  Baxter,  Richard.  Of  the  Immortality 
of  Man's  Soul,  and  tho  Nature  of  it  and  other 
Spirits.    London,  1689,  8*.  pp.  110. 

686. Betrachtung  Ton  dcr  Unsterblichlcoit 

der  Seelen.  Aus  dem  Engllschon.  Basel,  1064, 
[1604?]  12*. 

686.  Daamso'ctay  Jean.  Les  d61ices  de  I'ea- 
prlt,  entretiens  d'un  chr£tien  ct  d'un  ath^e 
sur  la  divinlt6,  la  religion,  rimmortalIt6  de 
rime  et  autres  si^ets.    Paris,  1683,  12*. 

687.  [lian^peih, de].    Lettre  k  un  mlnls- 

tre  d'4tat  d'tin  due  plus  pniseans  princes  d*Al« 
lemagne;  oik  il  est  prouv6  par  les  senles  lu- 
mi^res  de  la  raison,  quo  lante  do  Thomme  eel 
immortelle.    Cologne,  1682, 12*.  pp.  65. 

688.  Henrlel,  Martin  Otto.  De  Immorta- 
Utote  Animae  rationalis.  Witteberga^  168Si 
4f>.  (2  sh.) 

6801  Selhirelinir,orS'weliihflf,  Joh.Eberh. 
Mens  immortalis  evidonter  certo  contra  Atheos 
So^pticosque  demonstrata.  BremsB,  1686, 12*. 
pp.356. 

Bee  Aetm  JViMf.,  168S,  pp.  835-341. 

600.  [Clhalajr,  Francois  Timol6on,  AbM  de, 
ana  Dangean,  Louis  de  Coorclllony 

Abbi  del.  Quatre  dialogues,  sur  Timniorta- 
]it6  de  Tame:  I'existence  de  Dion:  la  prori- 
deuce:  et  la  religion.  Paris,  1684, 12>.-~Nou- 
Telle  M.,  Paris,  1764  and  1768,  ]2>. 

The  new  ed.  la  pabUshed  under  the  authon'  namea. 

601.  PlsMcftwa*  Vincent.  Grilndlielier  Beweiss 
von  dor  nieuschlichen  Seden  Vnsterblichkelt, 
ausdembloeseuLichtderNatur  ...  .  Frank- 
ftirt  am  Mayn,  1686,  8>. 

Bee  Aetm  Jsntd^  Mtt,  pp.  491.  i9L 

602.  "WeldUns,  Christian.  De  Tito  aetema 
ex  Lumlne  Natiuaeindemonstrabili.  Lipsiae, 
1686,4*. 

608.  Banari  Adam  Gasp.   Dissertatio,  Immor- 
talitatem  Animae  rationalis  defendens.    Wit- 
,  teb.1687,4*.  (Ush.) 

604.  BlUberv,  Joh.  Dissertatio  de  Immofw 
talltate  Menus  humanae.  Ilolmlae,  1987, 8>. 
pp.  24. 

606.  Jentaalem,  Theodor  Wilhelm  TOtto 
Utrmn  Immortalilaii  Animao  rationalis  ex 
Lumlne  Naturae  oetendi  possit?  2  dissert. 
TIteb.  1688-80, 4».  ^ 

606.  Smitli,  William,  !>./>.,  Btdor  qf  OMon, 
A  Future  World,  In  which  Mankind  shall 
BunrlTe  their  Mortal  Durations,  demonstrated 
by  Rational  Eridence  ...  .  London,  1088i 
8*.  pp.  444 -f*    A 
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'607.  Melsncr^  Joh.  IMtputetio  de  Immorta- 
litate.     Viteb.  IttfH),  4>. 

008.  [Moor  {Lat.  Morus)^  Michael].   De  Sx- 
Istentia  l>ei,  et  hunianie  Mentis  luimortalitate, 
•ecundum  Cartenii  et  Aiiatotelis  Doctrinam, 
Disputatio  ...    .    PariHis,  1(H»3, 1*>.  pp.  464. 
MO  JvumtU  dM  S,m9tm»,  Jan.  6,  IflM. 

600.  Tlllotaony  John,  Abp.,  lOtO-lMM.    Of 

the  ImmortHlity  of  the  Soul,  as  discovered  by 
Nature,  and  by  Revelation.  Four  Sermons  on 
2  Tim.  i.  10.  (  Works,  1757, 8*,  IX.  800-386.)  H. 

700.  Moore,  John,  Bp.  Of  the  Immortality 
of  tlie  ijoul.  A  Sermon  [on  Matth.  x.  28] 
...    .    Londoif,  IMM,  4*. 

Alae  In  hit  Sermon*,  ebo.,  Load.  1715,  8*.  I.  SBS- 

701.  I<acla%  Matth.  Ephr.  Dissertatio  de 
Immortaliute  Splritus.  Witteb.  1694.  4». 
(2  sh.) 

702.  Rlddermarok|  And.  Delmmortalttete 
Anlmae  hnmanae.  IJierp.  R.  N.  Wallerius.l 
Lund.  |4II|{^,  40. 

703.  Iiudcviri^,  Joh.  Pet.  Tlta  Ktema  ex 
Ratione,  Gentiunique  Coucentu  demonstrata. 
Ualie  S<ix.  ItttNl,  4«. 

Also  in  till  OiMtc  MUetL,  17»,  M. 

704.  Malebranoli«9  Nicolas.  Entretiens  snr 
la  nidtaphisique  ot  sur  la  religion.  Nouvelle 
4dltion,  . . .  augments  de  plusienrs  entretiens 
sur  la  mort.    2  torn.    l*aris,  16116,  Vi». 

Tbo  three  Uit  ooovcrwiloiif  ocat,  not  only  of 
t— ih,  iMt  of  the  liuniorulitj  of  tho  wmiI,  and  of 
fbuira  rewards  and 


705.  ROdlger,  Joh.  Christoph.  Disputatio 
de  Aniinte  rationaUs  Immortalitate.  Viteb. 
16tNI,  4«.  (2  sh.) 

705*.  Simmons,  T.  Dissertatio  phllosophica 
de  Mentis  humansB  Immortalitate.    1697,  4*. 

706.  BcroTelt,  A.  De  Immortalitate  Mentis 
humaoae.  [Diss.]  Lugdnni  Batavorum,  1668, 
4». 

VOT.  liitli,  Joh.  Vilh.  -ron  der.  Dissertatio 
de  ImbecilUtate  LnmLuis  naturalis  in  demon- 
strando  Statu  Meutis  humanae  poet  Mortem. 
Halis,1666,4». 

708.  Hardtsclkmldt,  or  HartMlkmldt, 

Joh.  Nic  ImmurtaiitHS  Aninuie  humanae  ex 
Philoeophornra  veterum  et  rocentiorum  Argu- 
mentis.    ArgentoratI,  1666, 4*.  pp.  152. 

700.  Smltlfc,  Thomas.  S.T.P.,  IbUow  t^f  Magd. 
QAl.  Two  Compendious  Discourses;  the  one 
concerning  the  Power  of  Qod,  the  other  about 
the  Evidence  and  Certainty  of  a  Future  State. 
London,  1666, 4>. 

710.  Tr«Tlsano,  or    Tro-rlylsaiOt  Ber- 
nardo.     MeditaslonI    deirimmurtalitji   dell' 
auima.    Venwxla,  1696, 4*.  (40  sh.) 
See  Acta  SruA.,  1700,  pp.  4a»,  tfO. 

fll.  [Day,  Robert].  Free  Thonghta  in  Defence 
of  a  Future  State,  as  Discoverable  by  Natural 
Reason,  and  stript  of  all  Superstitious  Append- 
ages; demonstrating  ...  that  the  Considenip 
tiuu  of  Future  Advantages  is  a  Just  Motive 
to  Virtue;  of  Future  Ijoss  and  Mlseiy  a 
Powerful  and  Becoming  Restraint  of  Vice^ 
With  ^occasional  Remarks  on  a  Book,  in- 
tituled, An  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.  And 
a  Refhtation  of  the  reviv'd  llyloioidsm  of 
Democritus  and  l^encippus.  London,  1766. 
8».  pp.  Ill  4-.    O.  »     •     » 

i.nlL'''^  '*^  *•  '^•^  ^  «••  X^^rntd,  ITOO.  II. 

lol'-ISB.    Ji. 

m*.  8*9  J.  Transnatural  Philosophy,  or  Meta- 
physicks:  demonstrating  the  EsMnces  and 
Operations  of  all  Beings  ...  .  By  J.  S.Lon- 
don. 1766,  8«.  pp.  484  4-.    O. 

On  ibe  ImmNterialilr  and  Immortality  of  the  mwl, 
see  pp.  137-197 ;  •a  "  the  tute  of  the  aoul  ■eparatad," 
pp.  UB-MO.  ^  ^^ 
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712.  AsslkotOM,  William.    A  Tindieatioa  af 

the  Immortality  of  the  Sonl,  and  a  Fatws 
State.  . . .  London,  1766,  S*.  pp.  IM  4--  B. 
718.  Bra«m,  David.  Meditatioues  aelcctaeds 
subllmi  Uominis  Scientia  ooaip«odioee  A* 
gestae...  .  Oedaai,  IT64,  S".  i^p.  SU -f .— 
Also  Lipsiae,  1710.  6*. 

The  flrvt  XedtuiioB  troau  of  God :  tka  ■« 
the  Imawrtalitj  of  the  8o«i ;  th«  third,  of 

{iremeGood:  thelbttnh.orilclfriea.  Seejld 
706.  pp.  61-M,  aad  JETiaC  ^(*«  ITorls aiTcho . 
I'm,  pp.  71&-7SII. 

714.  Fr«e  Inquiry  (A)  Into  the  Natvre  asA 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  maimgv<l  hf  way 
of  Dialogue  between  an  Acute  nilloMfih«r 
and  an  Able  Divine.  Done  out  of  the  FraKh. 
London,  1764, 4o. 

714*.  Sh«rloclc,  William.  A  Diacoorae,  tfc. 
1764.    See  Ko.  3854. 

715.  Clarke,  Samuel,  Z>.I>.,  1675-17S9L  A 
Discourse  coucemiug  the  Uncfaaiigeable  OW- 
gatlons  of  Natural  Religion,  and  the  Trath 
and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Reveiatiua: 
being  Eight  Sermons,  preached  ...  ia  the 
Year  1705,  at  the  Lecture  ftfUDded  by  ... 
Robert  Boyle  ...    .    London,  1706*  ^. 

Pa«ea  lOS-ltt  of  the  lOih  ed..  Load.  I7K.  e»  tm\, 
treat  of  the  natural  erideoro*  of  a  raiare  •taee.— 
CoBlBlBed  aim  In  Clarke's  P'erfa  (ins,  Sai.i,  VoL  U. : 
In  the  Bofle  Lecture  BenDoai  (I73S.  lOL),  VoL  ILs 
and  itt  Wataon'e  neol.  TneU,  VoL  ir. 

716.  GUdon,  Charles.  Tlie  Deist's  Xaaaal 
....  London,  1765,  S*.  pp.  xvl^  501,  96  ->-.  JEL 

Pp.  14&-190  melniala  thelmmoftali^  of  sh*  mm^. 

717.  TMUitsoli«St  D»-  I>«  Immertalitate 
Anlmae  Disputatio  .... 

8*.  (U  sit.) 

718.  Vpmark,  Joh.    Dissertatio  _ 
de  Immortalitate  Anim«.    Upsabe,  11%^  9*. 

718>.  Dodwell,  Henry.  An  Epiatolar7  Dto- 
conrse,  etc  1|66. 

For  thU  vorfc  aad  the  eonUomej  cselM<  hv  ^ 
■oe  Koa.  Ul4-Slst,  «(e. 

710.  IMacourse  (A)  ooneemiag  the  CVrtatety 
of  a  Future  and  Immortal  States    In 
Moral,  Physiological,  and  Religioaa 
ations.    By  a  Doctor  ct  Physick.  . . , 
1766, 8*.  ff.  5,  pp.  105.     G. — Aim  i 
new  title-page  only.  1741, 8*.    G. 
an  Acta  Mmd.,  IVn   fp  l»-lflS.    J 

790.  Klr«lhm«ler,  Joh.  Siegm. 
phllosophica  de  Anlmae  ImmortalitateL 
burgi,  1766,  4*. 

721.  Maaiiu,   Hector  Oottft-.     De 
litate  Animae,  quatenus  e  Naturae 
constat.    Ilafuiae,  1766,  G*.  (9  ah.) 

722. VKterliche  Erinnerungan  seiiie  Kiadv 

von  der  Seelen  Unsterblichkeit  uad  der  selij 
Seelen  Ziutande  nach  dem  Tode. 
gen,  1767,  h:  pp.  328. 

728.  OUarlns,  Joh.  Oottlieh. 
PDuinonatio.    Jenae,  1766, 4*.  pp.  34. 

"  Macaa  cara  la  hoo  atvuBoala  «i 


724.  PraDtorlwst  J<*.  Oottfr.    E ^^ 

natural!  Demonstratio  Immortalitatia  Axd- 
mae,  ab  Existentia  et  Natora  Dei  devivata 
...    .    Helmstadll,  1766, 4*. 


725.  Raplhsom,    Joseph.     

Deo  . . .  ctd  acceduBt  Kpistofae  qiurdsai 

Animie  Natura  et  Immortalitate  ...    .    

dini.  1716, 4*.  pp.  107.  — Alw  Updie,  ITU,  ». 

See  Awmoi  iei  a.mrmm,  Jnlj  «.  1711. 

726.  Addison,  Joeeph.  On  the  Tmmertalinr 
of  the  SouL  (Awetelor,  Mo.  Ill;  J«ly  7, 
1711.)    H. 


727.  Hanaptom,  Bei^.    Die 
man  Sonl  after  Death :  proved 
Reason  and  Philosophy.  ... 
pii.  II.,  44.    BL.^  G. 
la  oppestdse  to  Ovmid. 
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738.  S«lkft tBy  Pontianos.  Imperiiim  Charitar 
tifl,  Occaafone  Quaettlonis  an  Intellectui  prior 
VolunUtef  in  Animae  ImmortaUtate  otten- 
•tuB.    SaUsborgl,  171),  9>. 

720. Sdm   Iramortailtetis  plena.     Salia* 

bnrgi,  1713,  8*. 

730.  Amdal«9  Raard.  IHMertatio  de  Immor- 
talitat«  Animae.    Franequerae,  1714,  4^. 

731.  [liOlaclciar, ,  the  AhU].    TralU  ear 

rhomme,  en  qnatre  propositions  iniportantes, 
aree  \  lenrs  dependances.  Par  A.  D.  L.  R. 
Paris,  1714, 4*.  pp.  611.        . 

"  Tout  e«  ^ttl  a  eU  dU  par  lei  tndeni  Pbtlosophes 
e(  par  1m  Peres  tonehani  limmortaliti  de  rame,  m 
traure  lei  nolgneuwiDeDt  raniaasA  mms  la  quatrlime 
pra|««IU«m."— Journal  dM  S;m»an»,  Maren  5.  1T14; 
eempare  id.  Fob.  19,  1714,  for  a  notMe  of  Lolaeleur'g 
ronarlM  on  the  oool  of  bniica. 

This  traaiise  fbriiia  tho  flr«t  votame  of  th«  aathor'a 
"Apologle  pour  la  rcllgloo,"  «e.  to  C  rota.  4*. 

782.  Pcteraeuy  Job.  Vilh.  I>er  in  alien  See- 
len  sich  offenbahrende  nnd  selbst  rechtforti- 

Sende  Oott,  das  ist,  Bewelse  aus  dem  Licht 
er  Natur,  dass  ein  Gott  sey,  und  dass  die 
Beele  nnsterbllch  und  die  heitlge  fichrifit  gOtt- 
llch  sey.    Erlangen,  1714,  4». 

783.  Zlaamermaiiii,  Job.  Dissertatio  de 
Immortalitaie  Aninii  gennanae  Virtutis  Fnn- 
damenta    Viteb.  1714, 4*.  (2  sh.) 

784.  Boeria,  Job.  Helnr.,  the  dder.  Dissert 
tatioapolt^etlca  pro  Snbslstentia,  Immateriar 
litato  et  Immortalitate  Animae.  Swinforti, 
1715,  4*. 

786.  Kaliler,  Job.  Dissertatio  de  Anima  bn- 
mana'  Corpori  snperstite,  ex  Eccles.  SaL  xil. 
7.  [Bern,  Job.  Friedr.  Bfldiclcer.l  Rintelii, 
1715,  4fi.  pp.  16. 

780.  Blacluaore,  Sir  Rlcbard.  Essays  upon 
several  iiubiects  fincluding  tbe  Immortality 
of  the  Sonl,  and  Fntnre  Felicity  J.  2  vol. 
London,  1716-17, 8*. 

787.  Contl,  Giovanni  Battista.  I  tre  passi,  co 
i  quati  un  uomo  mal  asando  sao  ingegno  va 
Bcl  profundo  della  perdizione,  o  vero  tre  die. 

'  eorsi  per  modo  di  dialogbi  ...  .  VeneKia, 
171«,  1». 

Too  Moond  Dlalogna  is  on  tho  Inunortalitj  of  ttto 
•oul. 

738.  Fenelon,  Francois  BallgnsM  de  Im 

M otbe*  On  tbe  Immortality  of  tbe  Soul. 
London,  1730,  4*. 

Probably  a  traoslatloo  fron  tbe  LeUrta  wftiMiMlIa*, 

flnt  pabl.  In  17ie.    See  hla  (Vuvrw,  Paris,  1787,  4*, 

IL  497-441.    H. 

788.  GeAeat,  Cbarles  Claude,  the  AhU.  Prln- 
clpes  de  pbilosopbie,  ou  Preuves  nat'nrelles 
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Ton  dem  llerrn  Oeorg  Friedrich  Meier  ...  In 
selaem  Gedanken  ...  geleugoeten  mathema* 


tischen  Erwelses  der  Unstarblichkelt  der 
Seele...    .    Bembnrg,  1749,  8*.  (5  sh.) 

See  Kraft's  iTsiM  nset  MOL,  175S,  N'HI.  TM-TM. 

a. 

804.  laaTAter,  David.  Defensio  Immortali- 
tatis  Mentis  humanae  ex  Justitla  DeL  [Diss.] 
Tiguri,  1749, 4*.      * 

805.  XenAMhder,  Carl.  Fred.  De  Utilitate 
fluenta  ex  Consideratione  Immortalltatis  AnI- 
mae.  [Run.  And.  Achander.l  Aboae,  1749, 
4>.  (2rsh.) 

800.  Cramer »  Joh.  Christoph.  GrOnde  der 
Wahrfaeit,  dass  die  abgeschiedene  Seele  in 
dem  Zustande  dee  Denkens  ununterbrochen 
fbrtdauem  kaan.  Jena,  [about  1780,]  4*.  pp. 
82. 

807.  BlllUer,  Gtu-1  Gotthelf.  Die  UnsterbUch- 
kelt der  Seelen  ans  der  Vemunft  vollstKndtgst 
erwiesen.  {Jnhla SamwUuMff kUiner S6kr0m, 
etc  Jena,  1789,  8«.) 

808.  Snpprlan,  FrIedr.  Lebrecht    Phtloso* 

Shiscbe  Gedanken  Tom  Zustande  der  Seele  in 
er  Bwlgkelt  ...    .    TIalle,  1750,  4*.  pp.  67. 

Praised  hj  Henieh,  J^fBsfe,  pp.  (8t  0i,  who  fives 
•■  analjsts  of  the  vork. 

800.  Talbot,  JA-s.  CAtberine,  1790-1770.  Lei- 
tars  to  a  Friend,  on  a  Future  State. 

810.  [Kenriek,  William].  The  Grand  Quee- 
tHm  debated ;  tf  an  Essay  to  prove  that  the 
Soul  of  Man  is  not,  neither  can  It  be.  Immor- 
tal. The  Whole  founded  on  the  Argumenta 
of  Locke,  Newton,  Pope.  Burnet,  Watta,  Ac. 
By  Ontologos.  ...  Dublin,  1781,  8*.  pp.  viii., 
li    H, 

811.  [ \    A  Bepty  to-  the  Grand  Question 

debated;  IVilIy  proving,,  that  the  Soul  of  Man 
is,  and  must  be  Immortal.  Wherein  the  Folly 
and  Infidelity  of  Deism  are  expoeed,  and  the 
Belief  of  the  Christian  System  proved,  ration- 
ally, necessary.  By  Ontologos.  ...  London, 
17U,8*.pp.vlii.,n.    H, 

812.  Mel«r,  Georg  Friedr.  Bewets,  dass  die 
menschlicbe  Seele  ewlg  lebt.  Halle,  1781,  8*, 
pp.  142.  — 2*  Aufi.,  ibid,  1754,  8>. 

813.  BI«atartoii,  Carl.  De  Animae  Immorta- 
lltate. [Reap.  Abr.  Falander.j  Aboae,  1781, 
4».  (1  sh.) 

814.  [Virabaiad,  Isaac].  Le  monde,  son  orl- 
cine  et  son  antiqttite,  premiere  partie;  De 
rime  et  de  seta  immortalite,  seconds  partle; 
Essai  sur  la  chronologle,  troisi^me  partie :  le 
tout  pr4eM4  d*nnepr61kce  par  Tun  dee  Miteura 
rj.  B.  Le  Mascrier]  ...  .  Londres  [Paris], 
1781, 8*. 

818.  Mskelier,  Jdi.  Christoph.  De  Immorta- 
lltate Animorum,  ex  Inflnitorum  Dealderlo 
eomnumstrata  Proluslo  I.,  IL  Gerae,  1789^ 
84,4*. 

▲  Gwmaik  traasiaUen  la  his  CJiniseKlfl. 

818.  BI«fter,  Georg  Friedr.  Vertheidlgung 
seines  Bewelees  des  ewigen  Lebens  der  Seela 
...    .    Halle,  1782,  8*.  pp.  83. 

817.  lIftU«r,  Joh.  Daniel.  Neue  Bestltigwig 
der  vernilnftigen  Beweise  fi.r  die  Gewissheit 
der  Unsterblkhkeit  der  Seele;  nebst  einer 
Widerlegung  der  ncuosteu  EinwUrfe  ...  . 
Marburg,  1789,  8*.  pp.  680  +.  (38  sh.) 

818.  IValler,  Nic  De  Immortalltate  Animas 
hunuuMB.  [ieen.  Pet.  ColUn.]  Upsal«,17ils 
4».  (4  sh.) 

819.  Jf  B.  Y.  B.  T.  J.  Mathematiseher,  odef 
unumstOsslicher  Beweis  flir  elne  nnfehlbara 
UttSterUlchkeit  der  Seele  ...  ohne  den  ga» 
ringstan  Beytrag  der  Offenbarung  ...  .  M.  r. 
•TBw    [1788n8o.  (Ish.) 

▲  enrl<«eltr  of  litermtnrs.    See  Kraft's  HTsim  ThmL 
MM..  1751,  Vm.  747,  718.    B. 

890.  "KmlmTf  Georg  Friedr.    Abermahllge  Tea 
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thcldignng  ielne«  Beweises,  dam  die  meoBch- 
liche  Se«le  ewig  lebe.    Halle,  17M,  S». 

821.  [Broivney  Isaac  Hawkins,  (/<«  dder].  Be 
Auimi  Imniortalitate.  Voema.  ...  Londlni, 
17M,4*.pp.4u.    H. 

"  One  or  the  noblest  nodern  IaUb  peeiH  ca  this 
noble  Mildeet."— rkoawu  Brown. 

822. The  Immortality  of  the  Bool :  a  Poem : 

flrom  the  Latin  of  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne: 

*  translated  bj  John  Lettice,  BJ) To 

which  is  added  the  Original  Poem;  with  a 
Commentary  and  Annotations,  by  the  Trans- 
lator. . . .    6unbridge,  1796,  8*.  pp.  812  +. 
The  nodea  eoatsin  nisaj  itrikiog  psasacei  from 
writers  aocieot  and  luodeni,  lUutrkUre  of  toplea 
treated  in  tbc  iMcm.   There  are  other  traaslatlooa,— 
Id  vcne,  br  WilUam  Buy,  Dr.  Richard  Orry,  J.Cran* 
veil,  and  Boainc  Jenjna ;  In  prete,  by  JoMph  High* 
more,  1766.— A  fferiMm  tranalatloo,  Brwiao.  1780.  8^. 

828.  CortlnSy  Uichael  Conrad.  Die  Bchick- 
sale  der  Seelen  nacli  dem  Tode,  ein  nhiloeo- 
phisches  Lehrgedicht.  UannoTer,  nSA,  8>. 
pp.48. 

824.  Reliihar«a»  Herm.  Sam.  ...  Abhand- 
lungen  vun  den  vornehmsteu  Wahrheiten  der 
natUrlichen  Religion.  0"  Anfl.  Bnrchgesehn, 
.  and  mit  oinigen  Anmerkungen  Ton  Joh.  Alb. 
Heinr.  Reimarus  ...  .  Uamburv,  (17M«  (M^, 
66»  72,  81,)  1791,  8».  pp.  700  +.    ^ 

Abb.  X.,  pp.  6;'6-700.  tmtii  of  th«  Immortality  of 
"Va      ""   " 


tbeaottl. 


raloable.'*— JlrctMh. 


820.  [Aatrve.  Jean].  Dissertations  tnr  Tim- 
mat«rialit6,  Vimmortalit«,  et  la  liberty  de 
Tame.  . . .    Paris,  1756, 12*.    D. 

The  part  relaties  to  Immortalttr,  Ae.  eomprkes 
pp.  i.-xr.,  1-I3g;  the  trcetlae  on  llbertr  has  a  aeM> 
rate  title  and  prefaoc.  bat  la  paged  oontia«ottRlT  with 
thi  former,  which  alfo  has  a  aeparate  title. 

826.  BrstdCf  Joh. Christ.  VernUnftlge  Gedan- 
ken  vun  der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seelen. 
Glogau,  17ft6, 4*.  pp.  24. 

827.  DenftOAy  Thomas.  Immortality:  or,  The 
Consolation  of  Human  Life.  A  Monody.  Lon- 
don? 1756,4*. 

In  Dodsl«^'s  CoOeetion,  V.  »«-2l8.    JT. 

828:  Iiuclas  and  Celadon;  or  a  Dialogue  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  London,  I766t 
8».  1*. 

829.  ^rof)h,  Oottft*.    Ton  den  Folgen,  welcbe 
.  mit  der  Lelire  von  der  Unsterblichkelt  der 

Seele  verbnndensind  ...  .  Altona,  1755» 4*. 
pp.  56. 

830.  RdUidolpliy  Tbomaa,  D.D.     The   Cer- 
>  tainty  of  a  l^nture  State  asserted  and  TJndi- 

catcd,  against  the  Exceptions  of  the  late 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  ...  [Sermon  on  Bed.  xil. 
14.]    Oxford,  1765,  8*. 

881.  Blaokloeli.  Thomas.  On  the  Immor- 
talitv  of  the  Soul.  An  Essay.  (Appended  to 
his  iVms,  3d  Ed.,  London,  1756,  V.  pp.  209- 
236.)    H. 

832.  IVe^w  Method  (A)  of  demonstrating  from 
Reason  and  Philosophy  the  four  Fundamental 
Points  of  Religion,  vix.  I.  The  Existence  and 

,  the  Immateriality  of  the  Spirit  or  Soul  of 
Man.  II.  The  Existence  of  the  Supreme 
Spirit,  or  God.  III.  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  uf  Man.    IV.  Tlie  Certainty  pf  a  Future 

'   State  of  Eternal  Happiness,  or  Misery.    Lon- 
don, 1760,  8o.  pp.  xvf.,  319.     G. 
Bee  jronrJktv  Jleik  XIV.  >7»-»l.    H, 

888.  Alcime  riflessioni  sopra  la  lettera  del 
Sign.  CantccioH  intorno  nila  spirituality  ed 

-  Immortality  deirantma.    Haya,  1767,  8*.  pp. 

.  89.  . 

884.  Becker,  Heinr.  Valentin.     Dlssertatio 

'  de  palumrils  quibusdam  Philoeophorum  Ar- 
gument iti,  quibtts  Inimortalitss  Auiniie  de- 

•'  moii«tmri  Holet.  [Hrfp.Joh.  Erdmann  Klatt.] 
Rostocbii,  1757,  4».  pp.  40. 

886.  Cramer,  Joh.  Christoph.  Oedanken  Yon 
718 


dem  Dasaln  und  dem  Znttande  der  Sedc  te 
Tode.    Jena,  1767, 4*.  pp.  4a 

836.  HajreryJeanKicHuberL  LaspiritealM 
et  rimmortalit4  de  I'lme,  arcc  le  eentiBMiif 
de  ratttiquit^  taat  sacrCe  que  profiuM  par 
rapport  k  Tune  et  i  Tantre  ...  .  8  v^ 
Parts,  1767,  12>. 

This  treatlM  is  praised  by  the  crftka,  ami.  la  ve^ 
carded  aa  the  bee»  of  «he  autbcr'a  ««rfca.  Bee  t> 
aesU-a  Ntm  ThtL  M»L,  lit*.  L  U&-iai.  «»««.  K 

887.  [Keiurtolc,    WUliam].    £|^tlce,    PUl0> 

Bopliical  and  Moral.  [In  verse.]  London,  l?|i^ 

8*.  6s. 

The  eighth  and  last  Kpbtle  treats  of  Hhi 
talltT  of  tbe  Bo«L     Sec  Critkmt  Mm,  TL 
JToMfe^  Mm.  XX.  1-17. 

888.  Carstenst  Anton  Piivl  Lodw. 
die  Griinde  der  Gewissheit  dee  evigen 
der  menschlichen  Seelen,  vemnnftmlavig  nnd 
praktisch  vofxutragen.    FranUnrt 

aig,  17M,  8>.  pp.  3K)  +. 

"An    excellciit   verk."  —  ArHdk.      Bi 
BMnded  alM>  la  Emeiti'e  Acne  11*4.  MAL,  tm.  U. 
•ll-«a.    It  oppoMs  Meier.    See  above,  Ka. 

890.  MestertOA,  Carl.  Dlesertnllo  Inn 
litatem  Anlmae  contra  Irreligionarioa  apedic- 
tice  demonstrataro  sisf ens.  I  Reqt.  Hear.  G^ 
lonins.]    Aboae,  1760,  4*.  (3^  eh.) 

840.  rWflaiaee,  Robert].    Varioae 
of  Mankind,  Nature,  and  ProTidcnce. 
don,  1761,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  4G6.    H. 

Pp.  S3S-383  treat  of  the  PreoT  ef 
er  Man  Mad  after  Death,  oa  the 
•od  Philoeeph7.    Cemp.  Ke.  110 

841.  Selierm  und  Ernst,  Oder  Tcraniil 
Beweis,  dass  die  Seelen  nach 
slnnlichen  Begrflfe  flihig  sind. 
8». 

842.  lantlher  -roA   RodJ^ 

Neuer  Versach,  die  Lehre  von  der  Unnti 
lichkeit  menschlicfaer  Seele  ans  GrUndeii  der 
Vernuoft  iii  bewelsen.  AlteotMungt  iTtt^S*. 
pp.90. 


843.  H6i«ber»  Job.  Michael.    Beweis  an 
Lichte  der  Natur  Ton  der  UnsterlAicbkcit  der 
menschlichen  Seele.    Basel,  1761^  4*.  pp.  18. 

844.  I>oddrld(|e,  Philip.  A  Course  of  Lectnree 
on  the  Principal  Subjects  In  PnciunaioV.if7, 
Ethics,  and  Divinity;  with  References  lo  tbe 
most  Considerable  Authors  on  eecb  Snld**^ 
...  The  4th  Ed.  To  which  are  added*  a 
Great  Number  (^References  ...  .  Bj  An- 
drew Kippis,D.D.^..    .   2xcli.  London, (ITd; 


76, 91,)  1799,  8>.  A— Newed.,2ToL, 
1822,  }^.  18«. 

Part  IT.,  Vol.  I.  pa.  tlS-Mk.  ticais  eT  "the 

Ullty  nad  ImsMterfallly  et  the  Baal :  ta 

etc.      Part  X.,  Vol  II.  pp.  41fr^l«. 

Berlptare  Doetrine  of  Good  aad  Bad  * 

Puture  Biata.  '  —  The  bibUacraphlcal 

wefhl. 

846.  Vereneh   eines   in  der 
Seele  roa  Natnr  Ilegenden 
Gott  und  eiaem  Lelien  nach  dem  Ibde. 
nover,  1768^  8*.  pp.  86. 

846.  Z'welter  Veranck  elnee  Beweiae*  r«i 
in  der  meiiach  lichen  Seele  ran  Katnrligfiudi  n 
EIndmcks  Ton  Gott  und  eineni  Lebcn  nnc^ 
deAi  Tode.    Hannorer,  1764,  8*.  pp.  6tL 

847.  Oeafteld,  Gottbelf  Friedr.  Becracktwn^ 
fiber  die  iukttuftige  WelL  Cbcanitx,  199^ 
8b.  pp.  111. 

848.  rSehnbcrt,  Job.  Ernst].  Dlerns«ctMirb. 
keit  der  Seelen.  Ein  SendschrcOwn.  Grctts- 
walde,  1766,  8>. 

849.  Amoryy  Thomas.  Twenty-two  Pttmiew 
. . .  [including  t  woou  the  ETidences  of  a  FUTnrs 
State].    Loudon,  1766,  &•.  pp.  &W  +.     C. 

650.  Bncliwltm,  J.  Ladw.  PhOMo^iMW 
Betiaclitungen  fiber  das  Schlckwl  dn  M^*- 
sebenlmTMla.    HaUe,  176i»  ».  p^  SQL 
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851.  [BZamty  Im.].  TrtiiueeliieiO«lstenehen 
[  SweUenborg],  erlAatert  durch  Triume  der 
Metapliysik.    Rlgn,  17M,  am.  8*.  pp.  128. 

AIM  IB  hb  gUmumtUeM^  Wtrk»,  Til.  t.  Sl-llff.    B. 

8{»2.  Broltli«iipt»Joh.Wilh.Wolfigang.  Von 
der  UDsterblictakoit  vnd  dem  Zoateode  der 
Seeie  DAch  dem  Tod«.  a^  Aufl.  Halle.  (1767.) 
1771,  »>.  pp.  112. 

668.  [KlUtAevy  Abrahmn  Ootthelf ].    Krtilu- 

terung  eiaes  BewelMmndes  fur  die  Uneterb- 

Uchkelt  der  menschlichen  Beele.    GOttingen, 

17C7. 4*.  pp.  10. 

Abo  In  hii  r«rlwimf<m  AltcnlNiff,  1768»  8*.  8m 
Berrleii,  SifUog^t  eto.  p.  A 

854.  Isf  'V.  J.  V.  J.  L.  Oedanken  ▼on  der  Uo- 
eterblichkeit  der  Beele  dee  Measchen.    n.p. 

1767,  8*.  pp.  12. 

854s  BI«AdeUsolu^  Moees.  Ph«don.  1787. 
Bee  No.  1956,  etc.  ^ 

855.  DValelk,  Albert  Georg.  lie  Llmitibas 
Rationta  in  probanda  Animorum  Immorta- 
litate.    Schleua.  1767, 4*.  pp.  8. 

856).  Brouliitoay  Thomaa.  A  Prospect  of 
Potnrity,  in  Four  IHaaertationa  on  tlie  Nature 
and  Circumstancea  of  the  Ufe  to  Gome :  with 
a  Preliminary  Diacourae  on  the  Natural  and 
Moral  EviUencM  of  a  Future  State;  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  General  ConllagniAlon,  or 
Burning  of  the  World.  ..,  London,  1708t  8*. 
pp.  xtI.,  619.    J7. 

867.  Oeanery  Joh.  Matthiaa.  De  Anlmonun 
Imroortalitate  Phllologumena. — Be  Immor- 
talitate  Animorum  crmiita  magia,  qnam  de- 
monKtrata.  (In  hia  Biogr.  Acad.  GoUing., 
Ual.  1768-88,  8>,  Vol.  II.  noe.  12,  28.) 

858.  rHolbaoh,  Paul  Henri  Thiry,  Baron  d*]. 
Lettree  k  £ug6nie,  ou  Prteervatif  cuntre  lea 
prljug^.  2  vol.   Lon4rea  [AmaterdamJ,  1768, 

DenlM  tiM  doctrine  of  Immortslity.  Pnbllshcd  u 
a  work  of  Nio.  Pr^ret,  In  Tom«  I.  of  hlo  <Ku9r*a, 
Pari*,  1792,  9*t  and  tnnalsied  into  l7«rMMtt  m  hit 

Ereduotlon,  wi(li  tbo  titio,  "  Ucber  Gott,  UnslerbUoh. 
Bit,  Bellglon,"  tte.  Domoq,  17M,  8b. 

850.  Home,  David,  17U-1776.  Of  the  Immar 
terlaiity  uf  the  Soul.  — Of  a  Particular  Pro- 
vidence and  a  Future  State.— On  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul.  (Fhilot.  Work$,  £d|nb. 
1828,  8",  I.  297-319;  IV.  165-178,  568-677.)  H. 

d80.  [Jeruaalem,  Joh.  Friedr.  Wilh.l.  Be- 
trachtungen  Uber  die  vornehmaten  nahr- 
heiten  der  Religion  ...  .  6"  Aufl.  2  Theile 
In  3  Bden.  Braunachweig,  (1768-79,)  1776-4»1, 
8».    H. 

BetraditaBC  TI.,  Tot.  I.  pp.  m-XTt,  treat!  of  a 
ftetun  lire.  —  PralMd  bj  Bretachaelder. 

861.  Iianr«l,  Lar^.  De  Neceaaitato  immortalia 
Animao.  [i^e«p.  Jak.  Ekelund.]  Lund.  1768, 
4fi.  (2  ah.) 

802.  Scliinid,  Chrlatian*  Friedr.  De  Finlbua 
Rorum  maxime  Animorum,  Placlta.    Lipelae, 

1768,  4».  Zgr. 

863.  [Amor^y  Thomaa].  A  Future  State 
proved  from  the  Light  of  Nature.  (Theolo- 
gieal  Repat^  1766,  1770,  I.  236-247;  IL  22- 
37.)    ff. 

Sisned  •*Jokm  BimeU,  Af.** 

881.  BoAnet,  Charlea.    La  nalingfoMe  phl- 
ioBophiiiue,  on  Iddea  aur  Tetat  paaeft  et  aur 
rdtat  futur  dea  6trea  vivana.  ...    2  torn.    Ge- 
*     n«ve,  1788,  So.     T.— 2»6d.,1770. 

AIM  in  hii  OhwrM,  Venebatel,  1779,  etc.  8*,  Tom. 
XT.,  XVI.  (jr.)  A  Otnmmn  trnnalatlon,  by  J.  G. 
.  Lnraler,  ZArieh,  17W.  8".  In  thU  work  Boiinat 
"  ban  advMated  tbe  Immortality  of  tbe  muU  botb 
•f  men  and  anlmali,  and  earried.  tbe  Idea  of  de%  clop- 
ment  in  natnre  to  Micb  an  extent,  aa  to  Imagine  tbat 
plant*  mar  become  animala,  animal*  men,  and  men 
nttceU."-lfor«a. 

•806.  Ndkhnia,  G.  J.  Over  de  onatoffltjkbeid 
en  onaterflykheid  der  xiel.    {Verkanddingcn' 


m 


ran  hH  £eemo»ehe  OeMotaektM  dtr  Wd/m- 
•chapptn,  1«  deel,  Middelbnrg,  1768, 8*.) 

866.  Brl«(|leby  Joh.  Chrlatian.  Diaaertatlo 
de  Immortalitate  Anlml  humanl  Argument* 

Siiaedam  recenaena,  eamque  Ratlonibua  phy> 
cia  probana.    Coburgi,  1770,  4».  pp.  18. 

867.  Clbri«tlaniis,  pmnidon.  A  Treatise  on 
tbe  Existence  of  a  Divine  Being  from  all 
Eternity:  to  which  la  annexed,  A  Succinct 
Treatiae  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  11- 
Inatrated  by  Demooatration.  By  Chrlatianas. 
Norwich,  1770,  4». 

868.  Frenbllns,  Blatth.  De  ImmortallUte 
Animae  hnmanae.  [Rtm.  Andera  Schultik.1 
Lund.  1771,  4*.  (4|  ah.) 

809.  Paielfte«%  jMeudon.  Obaervationa  on 
the  Evidence  for  a  Future  State,  on  the 
Light  of  Nature.  (TheoUtffical  Repot.^  1771. 
111.219-230.)    H. 

870.  Unaterbllclbkclt  (Die)  der  Seele. 
Leipzig,  1772, 8*. 

871.  Swlmery  Joh.  Geo.  Sur  rinunortallti  de 
l*8me  conaid4r4e  phyalquenient.  I«k-V*  M4- 
molre.  (In  the  ivottveaiia;  Mim.  de  VAcad. 
Roy.  det  Sciences^  etc.,  at  Berlin^  for  1778,. 

rt.  869-387;  for  1776,  pp.  349-369;  and  for 
77,  pp.  313-330.)    H. 
A  German  trans.  In  hb  r«rm'itdl<ej>MlM.  Skhri/Un. 

872.  Plato  nnd  Leibnits  ienaeita  den  Styx. 
Bin  OesprKch  iibcr  die  PeraSnlicbkcit  der 
Seele  uach  dem  Tode.  Halle,  1775, 1:^.  (3i  ah.) 

DmiIm  tbe  doctrine. 

873.  State  (The)  of  Man  here  and  hereafter 
conaidered;  in  three  Eplatlea  to  a  Friend. 
Briatol,  1778, 1».  6d. 

87>.  "Btuumya  t  on  Retirement  from  Bnalneaa; 
on  Old  Age;  and  on  the  Jj^iployment  of  the 
Soul  after  Death ;  to  which  are  added  Medit^r 
tlone  ...  .  By  a  Phyaician.  The  4th  Ed. 
. . .  London,  (. . .  3d  ed.,  Edln.  1780,)  1812,  am. 
8*.  pp.  xii.,  180.    O. 

874.  Craven,  William.  Sermona  on  the  EvI- 
dence  of  a  Future  State  of  Kewarda  and 
Puniabmenta,  ariaing  iVvm  a  View  of  our 
Nature  and  Condition;  in  which  are  con- 
aidered  aonie  Omectioua  of  Hume.  . . .  Qtm- 
bridge,  (177<L)  HSS.  »•. 

AIM  eppeoded  to  hit  DlMOWvet  on  Me  JtmUh  «md 
CkHtttgm  /NqMMMlfofM,  Wli,  8*.  O.  —  PralMd  by 
Bp.  WatMtt. 

874*.  Porteiaa,  Beilby,  J9p.  Sermona  on  aeve- 
ral  SuUjecta.  ...  The  8tb  Ed.  [Vol.  I.]  .1 
Volume  Second.  The  4th  Ed.  Lomiou,  (. . '.) 
1797-99,  8«.    IT. 

See  Vol.  I.  pp.  91-170  for  "A  anmmaiy  View  of  the 
Katoral,  Moral,  and  fleripraral  Kvldeaoet  of  a  Futare 
Lilb,  and  a  Future  Betrlbaiion,**  in  tbrM  Mrmona, 
flrat  preMbed  In  1774-70. 

875.  IVas  bt A  lelb,  wenn  fcb  nicht  nnater1>- 
lich  bin?  Entweder  unaterblich,  Oder  weni- 
ger  ala  Vieh  ...  .  Entworfen  von  Mir.  Of- 
lenbnch  am  Mayn,  1776,  8*.  pp.  88. 

876*.  [Tveker,  Abraham]. 

Hit  "  LIgbt  of  Kature  Purencd"  (aee  below,  Ko. 
9H)  aboald  bave  been  ptaeed  bem. 

876.  [IVolleb,  Eman.].  Gedanken  liber  die 
Seele  dea  Menachen,  und  Mnthmaaanngen 
Uber  den  Zuatand  deraelben  nach  dem  Tode, 
niuiatena  auf  ErfiUirung  segriindet.  In  vier 
Th«il«n.  Nebat  einem  Annange  von  den  Obrt- 
een  denkenden  Weaen.  2  Bde.  Berlin  uv^ 
Leipzig,  1717,  8».  ' 

877.  CoiOc«t«res  upon  the  Mortality  of 
the  SouL  By  a  Free-thinker.  London,  1778, 
8«.  It. 

Defend*  tbe  doctrine  of  Immortalltiy. 

878.  Baxter,  Andrew.  The  Evidence  of  Be*- 
aon  in  Proof  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
independent  on  the  more  Abstmae  Inquiry 

ri8 
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•into  the  NAtnre  of  Matter  and  SbMt.  Col- 
lected from  the  Manoecripta  of  Mr.  Baxter 
...  .  To  which  ie  prefixed  a  Letter  from 
the  Editor  [John  Duncan]  to  the  BeTerend 
Dr.  Priestley.  London,  1779,  8».  pp.  xli.,  459. 
F. 

879.  Vcm^ey  Jean  Sclpion,  1714-1778.  8er- 
Itaonii  sar  dtven  s^Jets  int6re8(ian«  de  dogme 
et  de  morale.    "2  vol.    Anuit.  1770,  8*. 

Tol.  I.  has  fear  Mrmons  (pp.  «>-lBT)  en  tbe  baaior- 
tallty  or  itac  mmiI. 

880.  Pltmeqiaety  Gottfr.  Dtaqnleltlo  Ratio- 
num,  quae  tam  ad  Htablliendam  qnam  ad  in- 
fringendam  Animi  humanl  ImniortaUtatem 
aiferrf  poesunt,    Tubingae,  1779, 4*. 

881.  H  Ofiarola,  Taddeo.  ImmMtidltai  natn- 
ralis  Aniniie   damonstrata  ...     .    Vanetile, 

1780. 

The  author  pabttshed  elao  an  Italiao  traBulatloii'. 
«r  this  DIssertailoD.  fbllowcd  br  two  Letters  on  the  < 
same  sot^sot.  Bee  Becker.  AUMMftts,  etc.  tL  40S. 

882.  Canape,  Joach.  Helnr.  Tersnch  etnee 
neuen  Beweiees  (Ur  die  Unsterbllchkeit  der 
Seele.  (J>euUch€t  Mtueum  for  Sept.  1780, 
p.  195,  et  seqq.,  and  May,  1781,  p.  8^  et 
eeqq.) 

883.  Cato.  von  der  Bestimmnng  der  Unsterb- 
llchkeit der  Seele.    Baeel,  1780,  8". 

Opposes  the  teledogioal  argumeat  tor  ImnerUdlty. 
MretBch. 

884.  mrebcr,  Ernst  Adolph.  De  Oontinnatlone 
Identitatis  in  VitA  futnri.  2  pt.  Jeue,  1780- 
81,4*.  4^. 

886.  [Ballly,  Lonis].  L*inunortalit6  de  I'Ame, 
on  Essai  sar  Texcellelice  de  Thomme.  Par 
M.  B.    DUon,  1781,  8*.  pp.  224. 

880.  [ ].  Die  Unsterblichkelt  der  Seele  ...   . 

Aus  dem  Fran><)8ischen  tibersetxt  von  Ant. 
Gttggtnger.    Augsburg,  1788,  8*.  pp.  238. 

887.  Baudnln,  Dominique.  Essai  sur  I'lm- 
niorUlit6  de  I'Am DUon,  1781, 12o. 

Reprinted  with  the  title:— "De  rimmorUllt6  de 
rbonuue,  ou  Essai  sur  rexeellenoe  de  la  oature," 
JMge,  1806,  IS". 

888.  OrothnaaHiiy  Jota.  Christian  August. 
De  Tariis  Metamorphoeinm  atone  Immortali- 

•     tatis  Documentls.    Jenae,  1781, 4*. 

889.  Relmsunast  'oh.  Alb.  Helnr.  Ton  dem 
Deaeyu  Oottes  nnd  der  menschlichen  Seele. 
Hamburg,  1781.  8*.  pp.  40. 

ConiprTslog  his  additions  to  H.  8.  Belaaras's 
"  Die  vomehnisten  Wahrheiten  d.  uatfirL  BcUgfOB.*' 
See  No.  824. 

890.  0*licari^,  Arthur.  Miscellaneous  Tracts 
...  .  3d  £d.,  enUrged.  (Dublin,  1781,)  Lon- 
don, 1782,  8*. 

iDOladlog  "A  Defcnee  oT  tke  VlTlnitj  of  Christ 
and  the  fnmioruUtr  of  the  Soul,  la  ABSwer  to 
Thoughts  on  Beligion." 

891.  Oecovoaaie  (Die)  der  Natur.  Erstes 
Hell.  UetMjr  den  Menachen  und  sein  Schick- 
sal  nach  dem  Todo.    Berlin,  1782,  8».  pp.  03. 

*'  Maintains  that  the  flne  nerve-ether,  with  whleh 
the  tout  is  united,  aseends  after  death  to  the  ether  of 
the  bearcns.  and  thoe  the  eaisieaoe  of  the  soul  eoa- 
•   tfnnes."—^re<sdL 

892.  Selh'vrabyJoh.Christoph.  Philoeophische 
PrUfung  dee  OHaipischen  Versuchaeinee  neuen 
Beweises  fllr  die  UnsterMichkeit  der  Seele. 
Stuttgart,  1782,  8>.  pp.  72. 

892».  Dounieatty  the  Ahbi.  L*l]iimortalit4 
de  TAnie,  poVme.    1789,  8". 

898.  Hume,  David.  Easaye  on  Suicide  and 
thoInniiortaUty  of  the  Soul  ...  .  With  Re- 
marks by  the  Editor  [in  opposition  to  Hume]. 
To  which  are  added.  Two  Letters  on  Suicide, 
from  Kosseau's  [tic]  Eloisa.  A  new  Ed.,  with 
oonslderable  Improvements.  London,  (1788,) 
1789,  r2«.  pp.  iv.,  189.    Hi 

Pp.  I14>18»  eoautn  oatraote  nr«K  Addtsea  **«•  tke 
XsHMrtallty  of  the  8enl,  and  a  Fuiare  Btaia." 
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894.  Jao««l,  JMi.  Friedf .    Alkv  in  dsr 
lebt.    MicliU  ist  gans  todt.    Dfeatfllate 
und  seibat  die  Verweamig  aimi 
Leban.    4«  Aufl.    Leipaig,  (fiaa: 
86, 87,)  1798,  8>.  9gr, 

806.  Troaalhel,  Jakob  BHaa. 
Bethanien,  oder  Betraehtungcn  1«bcr  K 
heit,  Sterblichkeit  und  Fortdaa 
Tode.    8>  veibesBMte  'and   nil 
lagen  vermehrte  Ausgaba.  . . .    { 
9>  A.,  BerL  '91-92,)  Berlin,  UOB^  8».  pf^ 
497. 


raak- 

fSSS; 
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890.  —  Vemanftgrfhide  fOr  die  U 
keit  der  Seele;  und  liber  den 
Zwey  Beylagen  tn  der  Schrift : 
Bethanien.  . . .    Bertin,  1708,  8*.  pp.  M. 

897.  Ebcrlln,  (Georg)  Philipp.  AntSpliidoa 
Oder  Gesprftche  liber  die  Katnr. 

1784, 8>. 

Oridelsad  la  the  Mt^trif  mm  MUBb*.  isiii 
Dealms,  oio.  puhL  hj  VL  Oonedv  ITflft,  TIL 

r. 

898.  Hydr^n,  Lars.    Tindidae 
tis  et  Resurrectlonis.  [iZegf.  ImMi.  Hoffhiana  ] 
Upeal.  1784,  4«.  (24  sh.^ 

809.  Baaa^r  (An)  on  tiie  Imawrtaiity  of  cha 
Soul.    London,  1784, 8*.  U. 

900.  Teraneli  einee  strong  philoaophlartii  n 
Beweises  Tur  die  Unaterblldikelt  der  8v«la. 
Dessau,  1784,  8*.  (34  sh.) 

901.  Borcka,  or  Borlta,  Otto  Berahaf4 
▼on*  Materle  und  Geist,  oder  Betrarbtnnire* 
tiber  die  Beweise  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  dtr 
menschlichen  Seele.    Dresden,  1780.  8».  pp^ 

104. 

A  Piite*  traaslattaa,  Aairt.  lltt,  •»..*>! 
that  the  seal  Is  aaltcd  with  an  ladlTlaiMe 
■truetible  organ,  vhich  cxplalaa  lu  pv 
the  oontinuaaee  ef  iu  pcreonallij-.*'->r 

902.  GsOaer,  Joh.  Philipp.  Bevfaioo 
pischen  neuen  metaphyalacbea  Bewneaa  f^ 
die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.    2  Abtbi 
gen.    Dortmund,  1788.  4*.  pp.  34,  42. 

"  Aeote  and  profennd.'^—  Afl^esa.  t/U. 

903.  KIndarwater,  Christian  Victor. 
tola  ad  C.  U.  Heydenrelcfa:  An  Hosao,  qui 
Animum  negat  esse  imnortaleni,  Aniaso  poait 
esse  tranquiilo.    Upaiae,  1780,  4*.  pp.  1&. 

904.  [Bpasler,  Carl].  Antl-Pbldoa,  oder  Pr«- 
fung  einiger  Hanptbewelse  ftir  die  Kinfiicfcliefl 
und  Unsterblichkeit  der  meaachUchaa  Seela. 
Leipzig,  1780,8*.  16  p-. 

905.  [CorrodI,  Helnr.].  Philoaophiscba  Anf- 
•lUxe  und  OeaprOche.    ITintarthar,  I1M,  8*. 

—2"  Bdchn.  ibid.  1791,  8*. 

Gontalalng  Uueo  diaisgnea  ea  the  l■■artal^r  of 

the  soul. 

906.  VlUavnhe,  Peter.  Abhandlvacca  Hbv 
die  Kr&fte  der  Seele,  ihre  Ociatigkeit  nnd  Un- 
sterblichkeit. l^Tbeil.  WolfrnMlttel,fTM» 
8>.  pp.  296. 

Vlllaaaie  else  treats  eT  the  laawsiallij  af  She  aasi 

ta  Yoi.  IV.  or  h\t  maeofs,  Beiite,  ina.  ^ 


907.  [Bramer,  Job.  Gottfried].  Uabcr  dSa 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  Naeli  einer  Ai^^a- 
mentation  von  der  groaaen  Seele  fHcdrlclM 
II.  ...    Berlin,  1787,  8».  pp.  40. 

*'  Uafanporiaac**— JMIsea. 

908.  Taylor,  John,  LL.D^  PWOmnI.  qf  ««at> 
niintUr.  A  Letter  to  Samnel  Johaaoa,  IXJlL 
on  the  Snl^ect  of  a  Future  Stata 
don,  I7S7, 4*.  pp.  22  -)-.    BA. 

909.  ClUar,  Carl  Adolph. 

ein  Tranm. 

A  di«1«<ae  oa  the  tamMrtslHy  sT  Oe  eeall. 
i>MteMp«ls«le  fheysnrffni.  U|pi%.  ITOO,  8^. 

910.  [Bcliralber,  Aloyaiua  Wflb.].    Die  Pa- 
■ttrbliclilMit;  ^km^  "^^      — ' —    "— 
0*. 


ou 
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91L  Eversy  Georg  Carl  Haiar.  O^dankMi 
Uber  daa  lAMein  Uottes,  Mothweodigkelt  der 
Tagend  mid  Unsterblichkelt  der  Seele.  . . . 
HwinoTer,  1789,  8*.  pp.  186« 

912.  Hlentcjrer,  August  Herm.  Philosophi- 
ache  Blicktt  auf  die  mannlgfiUtigen  Vorstel- 
Inngen  der  MeuBchen  von  dem  Zustande  nach 
dem  Tode.  (In  Heinxelmann  and  Voaa's  PAi* 
lot.  BUeke,  etc  Bd.  L  St.  2,  HaUe,  1780,  8*.) 

913.  Ttlmtmrnnm^  Pet.  Gerh.  Kritik  der  Un- 
•terbticJakoitelehre  in  Ansehnng  deaflitteDge- 
■etzee.    Bremen,  1780,  8*.  pp.  160. 

914.  BMtholHB,  Christian.  PbUoeopMske 
Breve  over  Helens  Tllstand  eftef  Legemets 
DM.  KJObenhavn,  1790,  8>.  — 2det  Oplag, 
<W<l.l791,g».  ^^' 

A  *-rflrt  inailHllM,  8tookh«lm.  ITM,  8^. 

915.  — —  Jesus  Chrlstns,  UdttdeHrhedens  Lnrer. 
Bt  Anhangtil  dephiloaophiskeBrere.  KJOben- 
havn,  1791, 8*. 

▲  amtdiak  trmntettoa.  amkholin,  17M. 

910.  Beattle,  James.  Blements  of  Moral 
Bcieiice.  2  voL  Bdlnburgh,  1799-98. 8o.  H. 
— 8d  ed.,  2  vol.  ibid.  1817,  8*. 

The  AppMdlx  to  Part  II.  tnmU  of  Um  imiiislerlftlltj 
and  inaoiorulUjr  of  Um  moI. 

917.  [F«cler,  Joh.  Geo.  Hetnr.l.  BUcke  fiber 
das  Grab     [Offenbach,]  1790,  «•.  pp.  170. 

"  Kafnulu  ilut  unoertalntjr  lu  regard  to  Iminor. 
talltf  ti  more  uaefui  to  the  iadfridasl  sad  to  tho  itats 
ibao  faith  la  lU"— Jtrtlfc*. 

918.  [Gleim,  Job.  BernhardJ.  Was  werde  ich 
kUnftig  seynr  Klnige  Termuthunffen  der 
ralsonnirenden  Vernunft.  KOthen,  1790.  8*. 
Zgr. 

919.  BlUel«r,  Joh.  Frledr.  Julius,  oder  von 
der  Unsterblichkett  der  Seele.  Braunschweig, 
1790,  8>.  pp.  160.  —  2*  Aufl.,  ibi<L  1798,  8*. 

A  Dutch  translattoD,  Amtt.  ITfS,  ». 

920.  Jakob,  Ludw.  Heinr.  DisserUtlo  de 
Qnaostione,  an  sint  Offlcia,  ad  quae  llorainem 
Natura  obligatnm  esse,  demonstrari  neqneat, 
nisi  posita  Anlmornm  Immortalitatef  [With 
other  essavs  on  the  same  subject  by  D.  F. 
Hauff  (ImL),  a.  B.  Fardon  (Dutch),  and  L.  G. 
Bekenn  (LatX}  Lugdunl  Batavorum,  1790. 
4>.  II.  1.00. 

la  the  "  YerbaadeliDnn  orar  de  natuarlllke  Oed. 
geleerdheld  en  Zedefcuadeigaltceferen  door  net  Stol- 
plaaaMh  Lesaat." 

021. Bewels  fUr  die    Unsterbllchkeit  der 

Seele  ans  dem  Begriffe  dor  Pfllcht  ...    .    Kine 
Preisschrift.    2*  gttnslich  unigearbcitete  Aufl. 
ZUllichau,  (1790,)  17U4,  8*.  pp.  240  +.    R 
la  thl«   Moond  ed.  Jakob  replied  to  Schneider. 
No.n7. 


922.  Hanli;  Daniel  Frledr.  An  sunt  Offlcia, 
•d  quae  Homlnem  Natnra  obligatnm  esse 
dem<»n9trari  neqnit,  nisi  posita  Animorum  Im- 
mortalitato?  Dialogus  ...  .  Stuttgardlae, 
1790,  8-.  pp.  40. 

"  Valua[bl«  for  iU  eolleetlon  of 


fh>ni  Plato, 
Cloem,  Seaeoa  and  others  on  this  saI^teet."~JWsc*. 
flee  No.  no. 

923.  Bvyerf  Joh.  Frledr.    Ueber  den  natQr- 
llchen   uiid    nothwendigen    Zusammenhang 
swisehen  Tugend.  Selbstbllllcnng  und    Un- 
•terUichkelt.    Brlangen,  1790, 4*.  pp.  14. 
"An  aoate  opponent  or  Prof.  Jakob."— ^erHeik. 

024.  nejrdeihrelolk,  Karl  Heinr.  Betracb- 
titngen  Uber  die  Philosophie  der  natttrllchen 
Religion.  2*  Aufl.  2  Bde.  Leipzig,  (1790- 
91,)  1804,  8». 

Oa  the  nrooft  of  lainMrtallty,  see  II.  U4,  ff,— 
Praised  hj  Bretsebnetder. 

925.  BalKker,  H.  G.  De  onstoffeiykbeld  en 
onsterfolijkheid  van  de  Elel,  beto<^  uit  do 
rede  en  Gods  woord.  Rotterdam,  1791,  8*.  Jl. 
0.60. 

990.  Goldammer,  Carl  Wtlh.    Detrachtnn- 

Kn    Uber   das   zukanftige    Loben   ...    .    2 
Mile.    Leipslg,  1791, 8».    1  th.  8  gr» 


**X  worit  written  with  nnch  vaimth  «f  fceHng,  sad 
In  a  popular  s^le."-^JBMV!ti.  •>  A  IHice*  tranalatlotti 
Dordrecht,  MIW, «». 

927.  Olsbansen,  (Detle()  Joh.  Wilh.  ...  De 
Immortalltate  Homlnum,  snblata  Doctrina  de 
Animi  Slmplkltate,  certa  ...  .  Havnlae, 
1791,  8*. 

928.  PlatAcr,  Ernst.  Spes  Immortalltatis 
Animorum  per  Rationes  physlologicas  ooa- 
flrmata.    [Progr.]    Lipsiaa,  1791, 4>. 

929.  FergiUAih,  Adam.  Principles  of  lioral 
and  Politioal  Science.  ...  2  vol.  Edinburgh, 
1792,4*.    m 

See  I.  817-339.  ••  Of  a  Fntnre  State." 
980.  [M»n«lh«rt,  Imman.  David].    Aphorla- 
men  Uber  das  Erlnnerungsvermttgen  in  Beaie- 
hung  auf  den  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode.    Ttt* 
bingen,  1799,  8*.  pp.  12S. 

.9S1.  SdhnUdt-PiaMldeok,  Conr.  Friedr. 
▼on*  De  Notlone  Perfecti  ad  Hominem 
tranalata,  atque  de  Defectibus  Natune  h^ 
mansD  Inimortalitatem  <(|usdem  probantibus. 
HavniB,  1792,  4*.  pp.  20. 

982.  8trelthor«t,  Joh.  Wehier.  GrUnde  fttr 
nnsere  Fortdaner  aus  der  Astronomle.  (DeuU 
Khe  Monatichrifl  for  Nov.  1792,  pp.  202-230.) 

988.  "Wataon,  Thomas.  Intimations  and 
Evidences  of  a  Future  Btate.  2  pt.  London, 
1792>1821,  8>.— 2d  ed.  of  Pt.  I.,  London,  1800, 
12«».  pp.  xlL,  170.    G. 

"An  estceiMd  and  ezeellent  Utile  work."— XowMlas. 

984.  Ab«l,  Jacob  Friedr.  ▼on.  DisqiUsitio 
oninfiim  tam  pro  Immortalltate  quam  pro 
Mortalitate  Animi  Argumentandl  Generum. 
2pt.    Tubingae,  1799-98, 40. 

935.  HOgmark,  Pet.  De  praeclpuis  Reoen- 
tiorum  pro  Animorum  Immortalltate  Argu- 
mentis.  4  pt.  [1.  rem.  A.  W.  Pass^n ;  2.  L. 
Bersenius;  3.  E.  G.  Hoflund;  4.  A.  Lindstr<(m.l 
Upsal.  I799-9S,  4*.  "' 

980.  Haatlikffs,  Warren.  A  Treatise  concern- 
ing the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Destination  of 
the  Soul.  Written  at  Margate  in  the  latter 
End  of  December  1799.  (Fra$er't  Mag.  for 
Oct.  and  Nov.  1843;  XXYIII.  403-412,  578- 
681.)    BA. 

937.  [Selkn«lder,  Karl  Heinr.  Gottlieb]. 
Versuch  eiuer  PrUfling  des  von  Herm  Jakob 
aufgestellten  Beweises  fiir  die  Unsterbllch- 
keit der  Seele.    Leipzig,  1799,  8*.  pp.  122. 

See  Nos.  KO,  921. 

938.  Seldlitm,  Carl  Siglsmnnd  von.  Brlefe 
Uber  Gott  und  Unsterblichkelt,  nebst  einem 
DIaloge  aber  Raum  und  Zeit.  Breslan,  1799. 
8».  pp.  190. 

939.  Soden,  Frledr.  Jul.  Heinr.  -von.  Psyche ; 
Uber  Daseyn,  Unsterblichkoit  und  Wiederse- 
hen.    Berlin,  1799,  (NUrnberg,  1794,)  8«.  8  gr. 

940.  Bekermann,  Jac.  Christoph  Rud.  Theo- 
logische  BeytrMge.  ...  OBde.  (Bde.  I.-III., 
9iAufl.)    Altona,  1794-99,  8«.    >. 

On  the  proote  of  InaorUtlty.  see  Dd.  m.  Bt,  % 
pp.  4S-118 ;  Bd.  y.  St.  3.  pp.  34-15.  229^244:  and  Bd. 
YI.  St.  2,  pp.  181-140.    "  Yalaable."-A'e(MA. 

941.  Onaterftlljklkeid  (Over  de).  Amster- 
dam, 1794,  8*.  Jl.  0.75. 

942.  Roasy  Joh.  Heinr.  Ueber  nlhere  Yer- 
bindung  der  gegenwirtlgen  und  derznkUnfti- 
genWelt...    .    Leipzig,  1794,  8«.  1  <A. 

943.  Scknorr,  Heinr.  Theod.  Ludw.  Ueber 
die  Unsterblichkelt  der  Seele  nach  Moses 
Mendelssohns  Phjtdon.  Gottlngen,  1794,  8*. 
pp.  102. 

944.  Tlkleneinann,TheodorGotthold.  Zwey 
Predfgteu  Uber  die  Lehre  vom  zukUnftigen 
Leben.    Altenburg  [Leipzig?],  1794,  8*>.  4ffr. 

945.  f  Ackcrnkann,  Joh.  Karl  Heinr.].  Bind 
wir  nnsterblich?  Kwey  Gesprttche  von-D.  JL 
K.  H.  A.    Zeltz,  1795,  8*.  pp.  52. 
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•  M6.  PrtT Ats^dAiftlKen  Ub«r  die  Lebre  tod 

der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele,  heraQsgegeb«n 
von  eineui  Zwelfler.    n.p.  1795;  8*.  pp.  80. 
"  Unlmiioruat."— Bncac*. 

947.  Selmderoiry  Jonathan.  UeberdieGlau- 
,     bensgriinde  fUr  die  UnBterblicbkeit  der  Seele. 

iJoumal/Ur  JPrediger,  XXIX.  412-426,  Halle, 
1795, 8».)    H, 

948.  [Scbatse,  Christian  Heinr.l.  Kritik  der 
Vernunftgrande  wider  die  Senrecken  dee 
Todee.    Schioswig,  1795,  8*.  pp.  xlyiii.,  864. 

"  Maintains  that  not  rcaaon,  bat  ChristiaDttT  aloae 
ean  give  ua  a  oalm  aaauraaoe  of  laMOriuitj.  '— 

.  948*.  [BTellSy  Corneille  Franfoia  de^  BpJ],  ^Le 
chant  du  cygne,  on  la  Vie  k  venir  et  rimmor- 
.     talit^.    Parme,  Bodont,  [1790,1  S>. 

Also  pnblUbod  with  hli  X'aMuoM  d*  la  motOamu, 
Paraie,1705,  9>.  Borne.  1797,  8*.  and  Paria,  1TS».  1^9. 
On  ttaU  auibor  lee  Eiakej'a  BiU.  if  Me  PMIot.  o/ 
JNnd,  lY.  806-402. 

940.  [Slntenla,  Christian  Friedr.].  Elplxon. 
Oder  ilber  uieine  Fortdauer  im  Tode.  8"  Ter- 
besserte  Ausg.  (or  Aiifl.).  3  Theile.  (Theil 
III.  in  2  Abth.)  Theil  I.,  Danaig,  (1795, 1800.) 
1803;  Theil  II..III.,  Leipzig,  (lb04,  06.)  1810- 
11, 8».    F. 

Tbell  III. hai  alao  the  title:  —  "  Waa  tteht  rom  Zv- 
aiande  nach  dem  Tode  In  der  Bibd  t"  —  A  JHuiiah 
tranalation,  S  dele,  Odenie,  1008,  9>. 

,050.  [ ].    PisteTon.    Oder  ilber  das  Dasein 

Gottes.     Ein  Anbang  mm   Elpixon.  ...    9> 

•  Terbesserte  Ausg.    Leipzig,  (1800,  07,)  1809, 
.     8«.  pp.  336.    F. 

'961.  [— -].  Elpieon  an  seine  Frennde  vor  und 
nach  der  wichtigsten  Epoche  seines  Lebens. 
Zweiter  Anhang  snm  grtisseren  Werk  **  Elpi- 
son."  2>  Ausg.  Leipzig,  (1808,)  1810,  8*.  pp. 
318.    F. 

962. De  mensch  is  onsterfel^kl  naar  het 

Hoogdnitsch  ...  .  Amsterdam,  180^  8«.  k, 
2.60. 

963.  [ ].  Immortality  or  Annihilation?  The 

Question  of  a  Future  State  discussed  and  de^ 
cided  by  the  Arguments  of  Reason.  London, 
1827,  8*.  pp.  x^  200.    F. 

Thia  Tolume  In  merelr  a  tranOatUm  of  the  llrat 
part  of  the  SlpiMvn  of  Slntenin:  but  there  la  no  la* 
ilmatlon  of  ihe  fbet  In  the  book  ttaelf. 

964.  B^nthardl,  Ambr.  Bethm.  Gemein- 
fasflliche  Darstellung  der  Kantischen  Lehron 
Uber  Sittlichkeit,  Frevhelt,  Gottheit  und  Un- 
sterblicbkeit.  2  Theile.  Freiberg,  1796-97, 
8". 

966.  Oedanken  Uber  die  Unsterblichkelt. 

•  Beriin,  1790,  8*.  2gr. 

966.  Mllrlilln,  Jak.  Friedr.  Tersuch  einer 
trRiiacendentnlen  ErOrterung  der  Idee  dor 
Unsterblichkelt.  (In  Niethammer's  Phibn. 
Jottrnc/,  1790,  IV.  302-435.)    B. 

Publiahed  alao  In  •  lepmimte  Tolune.  (Btnttgart.) 
1800.  BO.  —  "  On  Fiehte'a  prlndplee."— Ar«ae*. 

967.  OstertAff,  Job.  Pbllipp.  Ueber  die  Un- 
sterblichkelt der  Seele,  eine  pbilosophische 
VorlcNung.    Regensburg,  1790,  4«. 

968.  SlmonU,  (Job.)  Friedr.    Blicke  in  Wal- 

halla,  oderGlaul>en  an  Unsterblichkelt.  Jena, 

1790,  8o.  pp.  116. 

"  GIrea  the  preference  to  the  moral  argnrneat."— 
Mrettth. 

969.  BaJil,  L.  U.  Ueber  den  wtchtigen  Eln- 
fluss  des  Glaubens  an  Unsterbllchkeit  auf 

.  unsern  Geist  und  auf  unser  Herz.  Schwerin, 
1797,  8».  3^. 

900.  FlOifge,  Christian  Wllhelm.  Beltrlge 
zur  GeHcliichtfl  der  Peligion  und  Theologle. 
2  Bde.    Hannover.  1797-W(,  H*.  2  th. 

Bee  Vol.  I.  p.  97,  et  Miqq.,  "  T'ebrr  daa  Naitonale. 
Locale  und  KMniadMhe  in  dcm  Volknflauben  an 
Fortdauer;"  — and  p.  22fl,  et  aeqq..  "BrUnlfe  fnr 
dichierlMhen  Bchaodlung  dea  Volksglaubena  nneh 
dcm  Tode." 
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96L  Hlmmelsbnrs  (UMi,  o 
sel  zur  iinsterbllchkeit.  Lei 
868. 

AIM  with  the  title:— **UBlc8lMl«rafBa 
mopoUt  mit  einen  cini 
TraaMrgaBiantlea," 

962.  Kent,  Job.  Die  Lehre  tod  der  Tmkt» 
and  Unsterblichkelt  der  menachlickcn  8e<le, 
nach  den  GrundKitzen  der  kritiscfaso  lUJo' 
Sophie  ...    .    Uira,  1797,  8».  9  or. 

"  Ita  laiportutt  tnilTii  nnr  '^    BreHtl- 

963.  [Rlcbter,  Jean  Pan!  Friedrkbl  Ita 
Canipaner-Tfaal,  oder  Cberdie  UDsterblidikstL 
Von  Jean  Paul.    Erftirt,  1797,  8*.  |^  148. 

An  JhvUrt  tranalatieo.  b*  JnllcUc  Bawr.  Lm 
1848,  le».  pp.  xii.,  81.    (/>.}    Bee  betov.  No.  iM. 

964.  StKndllny  Carl  Friedr.  Unstertdkbkcit 
undttffentlicherOottesdienst:  Predigtea  ...  . 
GOttingen,  1797,  8*.  4,gr, 

966.  SelhOtBe,  Christian  Heinr.  Lebeoriw 
trachtuucen  belm  Gedanken  an  dea  U(to«> 
gang  in  die  Ewigkeit;  filr  OebiMete.  iia» 
burg,  1797, 8*.  1  th, 

966.  V^YSBWh,  wie  man  sich  die  Art  drr  rvt< 
dauer  des  menachlicfaen  Seele  nadi  den  TMe 
Torznstellen  babe.  (In  Augusti's  TAesL  AB> 
ter,  1797f  IL  706-726.) 

966>.  BJnrbKclc,  Olof.  FSraUktmenOraBk- 
ning,  of  Kautiska  Grundema,  fSr  OdBdli^ 
och  en  Gud.    Stockholm,  179& 

967.  Ribbcck,  Gonr.  Gottlieb.  Arht  Pr»di|^ 
ten  tiber  die  Lehre  tod  der  UnsterbUekkcit 
der  Seele.  »  Aufl.  Magdeburg,  (17H,)  IMo. 
9*.  pp.  266. 

968.  Nfiaalclii,  Georg.  IMsquioitk)  de  Imnr 
talitate  Animi  humani.  8  pt.  Bamb.  17M> 
1800,40. 

969.  ScikfrarBC,  Christian  August.  Hcas 
ipse  suae  slbi  Immortalitatis  ArgumeataH 
nmilHsimum.    Gorlit.  1799,  Ibl. 

970.  Delalle, ,  tht  AIM,    Fsychokvie,  oa 

Tralt«  de  1  immortality  de  TAiae.  Parte,  CaasK, 
[18-,]  80.  4/r. 

971.  [KJlppel,  Hildebrand  Qottfr.l  Ok  vir 
unsterbijch  sindt  Elne  philoac^tscbe  ft^ 
digt  Ton  K.    Leipzig,  1800,  8>.  pp.  24. 

972.  Tlcdge*  Christoph  August.  Uraais; 
tibor  Gott,  Unsteiftllchkeit  and  Frevbett; 
ein  lyrisch-didaktlBcbes  Gcdicht  in  scduti«» 
8«ngon.  Halle,  1800,  8*.— U«  Aafl.  »M 
1837,  80.  f  th.    Later  eds. 

A  Dmiiih  tranvlation.  Cepcnhafva.  1fai.P;  A^adk, 
Dreade,  1698,  tf>;  2>Mieh,  Anat.  18S7.  IMt,  a*.  P. 

973.  Belahani,    Thomas.    Elemeots  of  the 

Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  and  of  Mtfal  Pkilo- 
Bophy.  To  which  Is  prefixed  a  Conpfodma 
of  Logic  . . .    London,  1801,  8*.  pp.  xni,  4C'. 

Pp.  830-916  treat  of  MatcrkllaM,  aad  ef  the  BaM- 
ml  Ktldenoea  of  a  Fntare  Life. 

974.  Benekcm,  Geo.  Urilh.  Friedr.  Atkaasr 
sloe,  odor  Versuch  Uber  die  Freybelt  und  Fert* 
dauer  des  Menschcn  ira  Tode  ...  .  Tena 
das  Grabb  Ans  dem  £nclisch«n  Hnco  Bksir'a 
Ubertragen  Ton  Georg  Justus  Frieoricb  Ml- 
deke  ...  .  GOttingen,  1801,  8>.  pp.  xvi,  9C- 
U, 

976.  GroBBe,  Angnst.  Icb  Mo  -uMlfrUWL 
Zehn  phiiosopbls^-christlicbe  Redeo  furaad 
anlloffendeindengebildeteaStiadea.  Bslb, 
1801,  80.  pp.  247. 

976.  Taremne,  Georges.  La  tbMogie  aat» 
relle  ...  on  les  pensfes  d*un  boaune  mt  i'ltrt 
suprfihie,  et  snr  la  natnre  et  sur  rimm«<l*liw 
de  r&me.    Paris,  an  IX.  [ISOl],  8*.  pp^  1«4. 

Vn.  [Tlttm»i&A,  Job.  Aug.  Heinr.).  TbeM 
—  Kin  Gespriich  Ober  unsre  HoAumgea  asrb 
dem  Tode.    Leipzig,  1801,  8*.  pp.  xiU  2U.  V. 

978.  [CojrdlBr  de  OaUat : 
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.    tkt  Abbil    PeiM6M  nir  DIen,  snr  VimmarU^ 
\M  dv  I'ime,  et  tur  la  religion.    Paris,  Van  10 

;    [IMM],  »•.  eo  c. 

•79.  DcllUef  Jacques.  IMthTrambe  sur  I'lm- 
mortalitft  de  r&iii«,sniTi  dv  Passsce  dn  Saint- 
Ootbard,  pottmo  traduit  de  rangUis  de  M>* 
la  dachesse  d«  Devonshire.    Paris,  18M,  9*. 

pp.110. 

▲  Dmttk  trmaslkUoB,  bj  P.  Boddaerl,  wltli  tbe  ori- 

JIaal.  Au«t.  IHOB.  8*;  •noClMr,  bj  J.  vsa  IismtriMl, 
BB..  '■  Ha««,  IMS,  »», 

MO.  DvciVy  Samuel.  An  Original  Essay  on 
the  ImuiaterialUy  and  Immortality  of  the 
Human  Soul;  founded  solely  on  Physical  and 
Rational  Principles.  ...  4th  Ed.  London, 
(1802, 03, 11,)  1819.  8*.  pp.  Tin.,  312.— 8th  ed., 
'  enlarged,  ibid.  1848, 12*.— 6th  American  ed., 
Philad.  1858, 18*. 

"A   Bs*tcrpi«ee  of   uMtaphyilMd  mrtammL"— 
CkrUHoH 


'981.  Hajgen,  Priedr.  Wilh.  Der  Gelst  des 
Menschen  ist  unsterblich.    Balreuth,  1803, 8*. 

9S2.  laiftard,  Maximin.  Dithyrambe  sur  Tlm- 
mortalit^  de  I'Amo  ...  .  SuiTi  d'une  nou- 
Telle  Mition  revue,  eorrigie  et  augment^e 
d'un  Dlscoum  de  I'autenr,  sur  le  mime  si^et. 
...  Paris,  1806.  8*.  pp.  75,  and  pp.  SO-M  of 
notes  retained  from  the  first  edition,  of  ISOS. 
F. 

983b  "WsM  lehrt  die  Temonft  tlber  den  Tod, 
die  Fortdauer  des  menschlichen  Qeistes  nach 
dem  Tode  and  die  Art  derselben  . . .  mit  Oe- 
wisshelt  und  aus  YernunflgrUnden  ?  Mtirn- 
berg,  1802,  8*.  pp.  47. 

■•  Met  laportaiic"— JtsCmA. 

084.  Birldenoe  (The)  of  Relation  between 
our  Present  Existence  and  Future  State,  with 
References  to  Dr.  Paley's  Natural  Theology. 
London,  1808,  8*.  It. 

985.  Brlefe  fiber  Wahrhelt,  Gott,  Organtinnus 
und  Uiisterblichkett.  Kopeuhagen,  180S»  8*. 
pp.  404. 

086.  [Ddrlngf,  Paul  Joseph].  Rewelsgrttnde 
fUr  die  Unsterbllchkeit  der  Seelo.  Aus  der 
Vemunft  und  Erflihrung.  2Thello.  Frank- 
fort am  Hayn,  1808,  8*.  pp.  258.— »  A.,  1807; 
8*  A.,  1811. 

"A  oeato  ef  ptaimgn  tnm  ReliMru,  Jenuidem, 
MendelMsbn,  Ac.,  m  lmmwetaUlj."-'Bntt€k. 

087.  Slntenlsy  Karl  Heinr.  Oeron  und  PalK- 
mon  Oder  QesprMche  aweler  Qreise  iiber  die 
Oewissbelt  Ihrer  Hoffhungen  auf  Jenseits. 
Zerbet,  1808.  8*.  pp.  344. —»  Anil.,  1806,  8*. 

AIM  with  the  ad«:— "  KudAmon,"  cce. 

088.  F1IISS«»  Christian  Wilh.  Der  Hlmmel 
der  Zukuuft,  htstorisch  dargestellt.  Altona, 
1804,  8*.  U  th. 

Ao  abrldcmeQt  of  die  OueMekt^  it  OfamAaM  an 
I7iMf«rUicJUk«tt,  ate.  — A  DvUk  tnulaUoa,  Aout. 
ISM,  (C. 

080.  Arramcnts,  Natural,  Moral  and  Reli- 
gious, h>r  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Wor- 
cester [Mass.],  1806, 12».  pp.  121.    H, 

000.  Fc-vr  Thoughts  (A)  on  the  Creation,  Oene- 
ration,  Growth,  and  Evolution,  of  the  Human 
Dody  and  Soul :  on  the  Spiritual  and  Immortal 
Nature  of  the  Soul  of  Man:  and  on  the  Resur^ 
rection  of  his  Body,  at  the  Last  Day  ...  . 
London,  1808*  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  172.    O. 

001.  Foray tlftf  Robert.  The  Principles  of 
Moral  Science.  ...  Ycrfume  I.  ...  Edin- 
burgh, 1805,  8*.  pp.  xi.,  620.    H. 

Pp.  470-6W  treat  of  •  ftaturs  lUts  of  exl«t«iiM. 
Tbe  aathor  rwu  the  Rrgameat  tor  laiBortalltj  oa 
mui'«  cmpaelty  fbr  cndlesi  InprovcawBi,  Mid  main, 
talna  that  ibia  boon  Ii  bestowed  odI/  on  tboee  who 
reader  thcmeelrOT  worthy  of  It  Tbe  rotuBie  endi 
with  aa  Oriental  ipeloctM  iDuatrailaf  thia  view,  en* 
liUed  "  The  VUloa  of  HytUipeA." 

002.  Fortda«er  und  Zustand  des  Menschen 
nach  dem  Tode.  Eine  Schrift  fur  unser  Zeit- 
•Iter,  wo  man  nicht  nur  nach  Weisheit,  son.- 


dem  anch  nach  Erscheinnngen  und  Gespea- 
stem  ftagt.  Leiptig,  1808.  sm.  8*.  pp.  vUi., 
286.    U, 

993.  Fro-wel»y  Joh.  Wilh.  Arnold.  Bewels 
des  abeoluten  Lebens,  des  Daseyns  und  der 
Unsterbllchkeit  der  Seele  ...  .  K«ln,  1808, 
12».  pp.  108. 

994.  Tvckery  Abraham.  The  Light  of  Nature 
Pursued.  ...  2d  Ed.,  revised  and  corrected. 
...    7  vol.    London,  1808, 8*.    H. 

In  Vol.  in. !     

enoe  of 

S2S-SS8 

4W,  or'  "DMne  Jaitloe,''  and  the  "  Duration  of 

Pnnishnwnt."    Tbe  work  wae  orifinallj  pabUthed 

In  4  TeU«.  Load.  1768-77,  nnder  the  aienmed 


▼Ul.       AAIUUUU,   lOVW,  C.       JO.. 

bl.  III.  pp.  «S-12t,  the  author  treau  of  "  Xxlel- 
r  Mind,''  " Spirit,"  "Duration  of  UInd;"  pp. 
I,  *•  Vehicular  State;"  and  in  Vol.  IV.  pp.  HT- 


oT  '•  Edward  Scaroh,  laq.'* 

996.  mriclandy  Christoph  Martin.  Enthana* 
sia;  drel  Gesprtfche  ttber  das  Leben  nach  dem 
Tode.  Yeraniaast  dur«h  J.  K.  W— U  [  WOtxels] 
Geschichte  der  wirklichen  Encheinung  seiner 
Oatfein  nach  ihrem  Tode.  Leipsig,  1805.  8». 
pp.  204.    {S&MmtUcKt  Werkt,  Bd.  XXXVII.) 

WIeland  oppoeea  the  doetrine  of  personal  Inmer* 
taUtf.  —  A  Dnte*  tmnaUUon,  Haarleai,  IMS,  8*. 

996.  [Anton,  Chr.Qotthelfl.  Lethe.  Versueh 
einiger  Grundllnien  stir  tJntersuchung  von 
der  Fortdauer  und  dem  Zustande  des  Menschen 
nach  dem  Tode.  Mit  Bemerkungen  Qber  einlge 
Schriften  verwandten  Inhalts,  besonders  UlMr 
Wielands  Euthanasia.  Von  A.  Letromi.  Halle, 
1800,  8».  pp.  xxiv.,  478. 

Bee  IMp9.  R^ftrt.,  UGS,  LV.  tit. 

iN7.  Gand«y  Aug.  Leconteniplatewrreligieux, 
on  1* Existence  de  Dteu,  rimmortalit6  de  Time 
etlapriire.    Paris,  18iNI,  18*. 

996.  Kosher,  Joh.  David.  Vorlesungen  Uber 
Unsterbllchkeit  und  andere  damit  verbundene, 
besonders  wichtigeGegenst&nde.  2Bde.  Bern, 
1806,  8>. 

998».  Blorardo,  Gaspare.  Dell'origine.natura, 
proprietjt,  e  fine  delfe  anime  nmane.  Cantata. 
180o.  (MSm.  de  VAe.  Imp.  de  Scienca  ...  d$ 
Jiirtn,  1806-08,  XVIL  661-666.)    H. 

999.  IVjrttenlMich,  Joh.  Hugo.  Tod  und 
Zukunft.  In  einer  Antholoeie  von  Anssprtl- 
cben  Uterer  und  neuerer  Dkbter  und  Philo> 
sophen.  ...  Leipxig,  1800,  8*.  (23  sh.)— 2^ 
verbesserte  Ausg.,  1821,  8o.  1  th.  16  pr. 

Thii  work  contains  extraoia  fhtm  about  lAO  dlf. 
fbrcnt  anthers.  Bee  Ftthmann,  Sandh.  d,  UkeoL 
Liu,  II.  1.  4SS. 

1000.  Kdnnen  wir  nns  ron  der  Unsterbllch- 
keit der  Seele  Uberaeugent  FrankfUrt  am 
Main,  1807, 8*.  10  pr. 

1001.  Tranm,  Christoph  Friedr.  Versueh  oiner 
Rechtfertigung  des  Glaub«ns  an  die  Fortdauer 
der  PersOnlichkeit  nach  dem  Tode.  Mit  lieson- 
derer  Hinsicht  [RUcksicht,  MeuHl]  auf  die 
in  Wleland's  Euthanasia  dagegen  erhobenen 
Zweifel.    Tubingen,  1807, 8*.  pp.  61. 

1002.  Zapf,  Gottfried.  Betrachtungen  aber 
die  Fortdauer  nach  dem  Tode,  ein  Handbuch 
ftlr  JOnglinge  Jedes  Standes  ...  .  4  Theile. 
(Fttrth,  1807-10,)  Leipzig,  1810,  8*. 

Also  oader  th|i  title :  —  "  Der  Ocburtstaf,**  tto. 

1006.  Brlckell,  John.  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  demonstrated.  Savannah  [Ga.],  1808, 
8*.  pp.  8.    BA. 

1004.  Hanstcln,  Gottfk-.  August  Ludw.  Wir 
sind  unsterblich.  Vler  Osterpredigten.  Ber- 
lin, 1808, 8».  10  pr. 

1006.  Heynlgf,  Joh.  Oottlob.  Die  Unstertn 
lichkeit  der  menschlichen  Seele  aus  allem 
Zweifel  gesetxt.  9*,  durchans  umgearbeitete 
. . .  Aafl.  Planen,  1836,  8*.  (19  sh.) — 4*  Anil., 
ErAirt,  1809  [1808],  8*. 

A  i>iifdk  translation,  Utrecht,  104,  8». 

1006.  ClurittiAni,  Christoph  Joh.  Rud.    Die 
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Gewinbelt   nnBerer  ewisen   Fortdaner.     2*' 
Aiug.    Kopenhag«D,  (18o9,)  1821,  8*.  pp.  242. 
A  DaniMk  trmnalaUoD,  Met  OpI.,  Wd.  (IBW,)  18M, 

1007.  Happaol&y  Lorrai  Phillpp  Gottfried. 
Ueber  die  B«scbaff«Dheit  dea  klbuaffeii  Lebens 
nach  dem  Tode.  Aos  Aosicht  der  Nator. 
Quedllnlmrg,  1809, 8».  pp.  161. 

1008. The  town.    II«  Band.    Am  Anrfcht 

derBibel.  QuedliubvrK,  1611.  8*.  pp.  191. 
▲  Moond  ed.,  S  Thdle.  Aid.  Ittl,  8P —  ▲  gietiUh 
tranilAiloB.  Jdnkoping,  1836,  «*>.  "llBtBOlu  that 
■eal*.  after  death,  auume  a  eubtile  bodj,  as  a  new 
ergan  of  oommunlcailoa  with  the  aenalble  world 
{wHuMckf  Orga»),  hover  a  long  due  la  the  air. 
have  the  power  of  prodaelni  apparliloni,  and  gradu- 
ally  pan  into  higher  world*.  "-—ArcMdh. 

1000.  Houffhtony  Pendlebury.  Sermons.  l%e 
2d  Ed.,  revised.  To  wbich  are  added  ...  [Five] 
ISeaaye  on  the  Future  Exitteoee  of  Man.  Lon- 
don, 1809,  80.  pp.  xil.,  990.    O, 

1010.  Meistery  Jacques  Henri.  Entbanasle 
ou  nies  derniers  entretiens  arec  elle  mir  I'im- 
mortaUtA  de  r Ame.  Paris,  1809, 12».  pp.  222. 
F. 

1011.  Naaon,  George.  The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  demonstrated  upon  the  Prindples 
of  the  New  Philoeophical  Logic.  London, 
1809,  8*. 

1012.  Phillpp,  Job.  Paul  Christian.  Unsterb- 
lichkeit  und  ewiges  Leben.  Zefts,  1809,  8*. 
3^. 

1013.  Velllodter,  Valentin  Karl.  Ideen 
tiber  Leben,  Tod  und  Unsterblicbkeit  ...  . 
3*  Aufl.  MUrnberg,  <1809»  14,)  1818,  8*.  pp. 
152. 

1014.  'Walker,  George.  Probable  Amments 
in  &vour  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
(In  his  E$»ayt,  Loud.  1809,  8«,  II.  39-73.)    H. 

1016.  [Hecker,Heinr.  Cornelius].  Bemerkun- 
gen  Uber  Wicland's  Euthanasia;  xnr  Boruhi- 
gung  fiir  diejenigen,  welchen  die  Hoffbung 
eines  kUnftigen  Lebens  und  der  Vereinigung 
mit  den  Ibrigen  thener  und  vichtig  ist. 
Leipzig,  1810,  8«.  pp.  208. 

A  new  cd.,  ElberfeM.  1818,  8».  with  the  title:  — 
"Neue  Athanaela,  tur  Benihlgung,**  Ue. 

iOlO.  Sophron,  oder  mein  Leben  Jenseits. 
Pendant  zu  der  Schrift:  Elpizon  [by  C.  F. 
Sinteuis]  ...    .    Leipzig.  ]8l4,  8*.  (^  sh.) 
See  Fnhmann.  Handi.  d.  (haoL  Ltt.,  II.  i.  480. 

1017.  Truster,  John,  LL.D.  I>etached  Philo- 
sophical Thoughts  of  more  than  280  Atithors 
on  Man,  his  Faculties,  Life,  Death  and  Immor^ 
tality.    2  vol.    London,  1810,  8o.  lit. 

1018.  [Turlot,  i'rancois  Claude].  ;^tndes  snr 
}h  tn^rie  de  Tavenir,  ou  Considerations  sur 
les  merveilles  et  les  myst^res  de  la  nature,  re- 
lativement  aux  fVitures  destinies  de  Thomme. 
Par  F.  C.  T«««««.  2  torn.  Paris,  1810,  8». 
F. 

1010.  Horn,  Georg.  TJeber  die  Ewigkeit  der 
Scele.    Eln  Tersuch.  Gicssen,  1811,  8*.  pp.  CO. 

1020.  lieiimanih)  Job.  Friedr.  PhOnix.  Neuer 
Yersuch  Uber  die  Unsterblicbkeit  der  menscfa- 
lichen  Seele.    Ktfnigsberg,  1811,  8«.  pp.  78. 

1021.  IVerner,  Christian  Friedr.  Die  Pro- 
duktiouskraft  der  Erde,  oder  die  Entstebnng 
des  Menschengeschlecbts  aus  Naturkrtften. 
a>  Aufl.  Leipzig,  (1811,  10,)  1826,  8*.  1  th. 
i6ffr. 

"  Immortalem  caie  anlanm  per  totmn  Bbrva  d»- 
weiMtrorc  conaiua  est."—  Wtftek^id&r, 

1022.  Sehreflberi  Job.  Christoph.  SoUten 
PereOnlichkeit  und  Vergeltung  wirkltcb  nacb 
dem  Tode  anfhOren  ?  {J&urtuilJUr  Prediger, 
Bd.  III.  Hen  3,  (1812,]  pp.4A0-663.) 

In  opposition  to  Widand.  See  BretMfaneldsr,  Bjftt. 
Mntwtek.,  p.  881. 

,1023.  Bretflclinelder,  Karl  Gottlieb.  Ueber 
Tod,  Unsterblicbkeit  und  Auferstebung.   Fttr 
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Zweffelnde  and  TrKaenkde.  Tb  einlgen  Bt» 
Ugfonsvortrlgen.  Lefpdg,  IMS.  6*.  pp.  14S. 
— 2i  Ansg.,  Leipzig,  1823,  8*.  (PniiUm  mm 
Amir-  una  JfkMaffen,  \.\ 

r,  Li 


1024.  Cooke,  Nathaniel.    Creed  FliiloBa|*k, 
or  Immortality  of  the  Soul  .... 
181S,  4*.  pp.  116.    G. 

1025.  [Feor»9  John].  An  Baaay  on 
tality.  ...  By  the  Author  of  a  Bevicv  «f 
First  Principles  of  Bishop  BerkeleT.  Pr.  BsU, 
and  ProfBStmr  Stewart.  loBdoB,  |8M,  8>.  Vh 
▼i.,  828.    G. 

tat  March,  ICU:  LXXXT.  fli- 


1020.  RnlhestiuadenetnesGrviaaiamMfcee 

Grabe,  dem  Nacbdenken  i.berdie  QnstaMkb- 
kelt  der  menachlichett  Seele  gewidmet.  Han- 
nover, 1814,  S*.  pp.  68. 

*'  Preioauihe  geacnl  aigoMsta  to  apipekrwif.'* 

1027.  FoklLer,  Job.  PiHer.  RedeToeriBg.tBB 
botooge  dat  de  nutti^^beid  van  de  oosteifel^k- 
heid  der  ziele  aicb  met  slechta  bcpaalt  t^tds 
Eodeknnde.    Middelburg,  181ft»  8>.  JL  OlM. 

1027<  OrHveU,  Max.  Carl  Friedr.  WOb.  Ber 
Menscb.    1816.    See  No.  8684. 

1028:  K^ratry,  Augnste  Hilarkn  de.  Bs 
I'existenee  de  Dien  et  de  I'imaKMtatM  ds 
I'Ame.    Paris,  1816, 1>.  pp.  xxiT.,  »a.    JL 

1029.  liansf,  Philippe,  Oe  AhbL  De  Wmrntit- 
tallt6  de  T&me,  ode.    Paris,  1810,  8>.  pp.  8. 

1029*.  8eldlltx,CarlSlgismuiMlvoB.  Lkht- 
punkte  der  LebensnJicbte,  oder  der  FHeds 
meiner  Veruunft  mit  sicb  erlbst  Cbcr  dfo 
Berkunft  und  Bestimmung  des  Mcascbou 
Brovlau,  1810,  8*.  1{  tk. 

1030.  Riclhmman^  Job.  GemelnftMdlcbeBBi^ 
stelluug  uud  M'urdifning  aUer  gebaltrctcbce 
Bewelsarten  fllrGott  und  fiir  die  Un»tcrMicb- 
keit  der  Seele.  Stuttgart  and  TUbime% 
fl(17,8*.pp.l4e. 

1031.  Grooe^  Friedr.  Betracfatuncni  Umt 
morallsGhe  Freibeit,  UnnterbUciikeit  dir 
Seele  und  Gott.  Mit  einer  Torrcde  von  C 
A.  Ksclienmayer.    Tiibingea,  1818,  8".  ppw  311 

1032.  [Kaet,  Joseph].  Bmster  Bllcfc  in  dss 
kCnflige  Leben,  oder  das  Reidi  dsr  Geislsr. 
WUrzburg,  1818,  8*.  pp.  S06i 

1033.  [Poletlka,  Michael  de].  Enais  pbi- 
losophiquos  sur  Thunune,  sen  priocipnox  nf- 
ports  et  «a  destine  . . .  snivid  d'obsenratioas 
sur  le  beau.  Pubtite  par  L.  H.  de  Jacvit, 
d'aprde  les  manuscrits  conflte  par  Tsiiteiir. 
2  pt.  Halle,  1818,  8».  pp.  xx.,  472.— Koev. U. 
augment^,  Peter^b.  1S22,  8>. 

"  Platonio  Ideaa."— A'mCm:!. 

1084.  Apele«tlher«at  or.  An  Xflbrt  to  at- 
tain  Intellectual  Freedom.  In  Four  Parts. 
I.OnReligiousandMorallnstructfani.  ...  nL 
On  Supernatural  Revelation.  IT.  Ona  Fvtors 
State.  . . .  London,  1819.  8*.  pp.  xtI.,  SS&.  0. 
Pftrt  IT.  coapriaei  pp.  119-'.fi&. 

1035.  Bnrnalde,  Robert.  Tbe  BelUon  of 
Mankind,  in  a  Series  of  Essajm.  8  voL  I^ 
don,  1819,  8». 

Vol.  I.,  pp.  1-M,  contain  eaajt  "On  Ike 
and  the  Nature  or  the  Patare  ScaM,"  **iho 
of  Futare  IUmwt,"  and  *■  the  AtcaiMUnewd 
Vellotty." 

1086.  Gott)  Unsterblicbkeit,  Wiedersckea.  Ba 
TrOst-  and  Andachtsbucfalein  fOr  0«WM«tt 
aus  alien  StKnden.  8>  A.  Quedliuborg ,  (■ .  <) 
1819,  8*.-~4*  vermebrte  A.,  1S96,  8*.  1 0. 

1037.  liehmanit,  Job.  Friedr.  frrlmiAi^ 
Gedanken  i'lbcr  ein  Leben  nacb  de»  Toda. 
Tilsit,  1819, 8*.  Affr. 

1038.  IVrflclht,  Richard.    Esiaj  o*  a 
Life.    Liverpool,  1819»  1». 
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IQM.  Tlimaasemy  Th<nn»t.  Hie  TimnortAlity 
of  the  Soul,  and  other  Poena,  aiaagow,  18111, 

1040.  Bro-vrn^  Thonuw,  M.D.  Of  the  Immor- 
tmlity  of  the  &>ul.  (In  his  Leetura  an  the 
Phiht.  of  the  Mind,  19th  ed.,  lidinb.  [let  ed^ 
1890,  ^.J  1851,  8s  IV.  800-404.)    B. 

1041.  GNkly  eenwlgbeld,  oneteifolijkheid,  ge- 
dachtoD  van  Herder,  Jean  Paul,  Jacobl  en 
anderen.    Leenwarden,  18S0y  em.  8*.  ft,  0.90. 

1042L  BuM«,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  Urspmng 
uud  Leben  dee  MeuBcbengeiichleckta  and 
das  kUnftige  Loos  nach  dom  Tode.  Elne 
frete,  natorwLuenschaflllche  Analcht.  Braun- 
schweig, 1831,  8*.  pp.  166. 

1043.  Frledrlch,  Theodor  Helnr.  PhaUna, 
Oder  Lebea,  Tod  und  Auferstehung.  Ein 
Versnch,  den  Olauben  an  die  U aster bllcbkeit 
der  Seele  ...  xu  erwftrmen  ond  zu  beleben.. 
Hit  einem  biographiitchen  Vorwort  heraua- 
gegeben  tod  K.  Q.  PrKtzel.  Altona,  1891, 8*. 
pp.  188. 

1044.  Immortality  |  a  Poem.  To  which  Is 
added.  The  Pastor:  a  Poem.  London,  1831, 
8».  pp.  80. 

1046.  'Wytt«nlNMl&,  Daniel,  the  ytntnffer. 
Oratio  de  Immortalitate  Animi.  (CpH$cula, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1831,  8*,  Vol.  II.) 

lOlA.  Barr«lll«r,  Honort  NoM  Francis  Do- 
miniqae.  De  rimmortalit6  de  I'&me.  (hivrage 
poethume  ...    .    Marseille,  1833,  8*.  (4^  sh!) 

1047.  Broiv»«t  Isaac  Hawkins,  the  younger. 
Essays  ...  In  Metaphysics,  Morals  and  Re- 
ligion; accompanied  by  References  to  Pas- 
sages in  Nnmorous  Anthoni,  illnstrative  of 
the  same.  . . .    London,  1823,  8*.  pp.  Till.,  615. 

Kmhj*  XXIII.  mud  XXIV.  (pp.  Ut-iVI)  reUM  to 
the  ImnaterlaUtj  and  InoiorUlUy  ef  Ui«  Soul. 

1048.  Ge4anken  Uber  die  Fortdauer  des 
Menschen  nach  dem  Tode.  Kine  nachgelas- 
eene  llandachrift  Ton  einem  Freunde  der 
Wahrheit.  Mit  einem  Vorberlchtj  Anmer- 
kungen  and  einem  Nachtrag  ...  heransge- 

Sben  Ton  Fr.  G.  F.  SchlMger.    Mordhaneen, 
33,  [1823?]  8*.  pp.  67.  8^. 

lMf»  €k»nttl^re,  Henri  Angnste.  LMmmor- 
talit<  de  Time,  poOme  d6dl6  k  Tombre  de  Ca- 
mllle.  Lille,  1833,  8*.  pp.  12.— 4*  M.,  ibid. 
(1820,  38,)  1867,  8>.  pp.  16. 

1060.  Hints  to  Medical  Btndents  npon  the 
Subject  of  a  Futnre  Life :  extracted  fh>m  . . . 
[Sutler's  Analogy,]  with  corresponding  No- 
tices from  other  Publications  . . .  and  with  a 
Prefhce  by  the  Editor.  . . .  York,  1838,  8*.  pp. 
xxzil.,  61.    G. 

1061.  1iry-tt«nb««l&,  Joh.  Hugo.  Urania, 
Oder  die  Natnr  In  Ihrer  htthom  Bedeutung. 
Bin  SeitonstUck  cur  Anthologie :  Tod  und  Zn- 
kttnft.  ...  Leipxig,  183S,  8*.— 2>  A.,  1826,  8*. 
1<A.  16^. 

DvB  AO*  Ml^^ 

1062.  lV«l&r«n,  or  IVel&m,  Joh.  Gottfried 
▼•»•  Taschenbuch  fUr  Freunde  der  Wahr- 
heit, auf  das  Jahr  1826.  Beweise  aue  der 
yernunffcrollglon  Uber  das  Daseyn  Gottee  und 
die  Unsterbllchkeit  der  Seele.  Erfttrt,  [1824,] 
12*.  12  ^r. 

1068.  AmlUet  de  Sa^rlt),  P.  Hipp.  Essai 
sur  les  preuves  directes  et  rlgonreuaes  de 
rimmortallte  de  TAme  et  de  la  crftation.  Paris, 
1KU,8*.  <4isli.) 

1064.  Ant«»rfletlft,  Joh.  Helnr.  Ferd.  ▼on. 
Ueber  den  Menschen  und  seine  Iloffnung  einer 
Fortdauer,  Torn  Standpnnkte  des  Naiurfor- 
schers  aus.  Mlt  Anhang.  TUbingen,  1836, 
8*.  pp.  12L 

M06.  CnntMMy  Cunt.    Die  UnaterbHchkeit. 
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Bin  Tei  such  ... 

48. 

"BobelUnglseh."- 

066.  Itanir,  Philippe,  the  Ahbi,  L*homme 
immortel,  dpi tre.    Paris,  1835,  8*.  pp.  4. 

067.  Ab«l,  Jacob  Friedr.  von*  AusfUhr- 
liche  Banitellung  dee  Grundes  unsers  Glau- 
bens  an  Unsterbllchkeit.  Frankfbrt  am  Main, 
183«,8^ppa47. 

▲  DoMUk  timiMlatlon,  Copenhafoa.  1817,  tf>.  '^  This 
work  pra»«au  tb«  UUotOgic^  argunioat. 

068.  [Bolsano,  Bernhardl.  Athanasia,  oder 
GrUndo  fllr  die  Unsterbllchkeit  der  Seele. 
SnlxbAch,  1K37,  8*.  pp.  836.^2*  AuH.,  ibid, 
1838,  8*.  pp.  260. 

069.  — —  Anhang  . . .  entbaltend  elne  kritlsche 
Uebendcht  der  Utesatur  Uber  Unsterbllchkeit 
selt  dem  Jahre  1827  ...  .  Sulxbaeh,  1888, 
8*.  pp.  116. 

060.  Rabbe,  Joh.  Helnr.  Unsterbllchkeit 
und  Wiedersehn,  oder  die  htthero  Welt  in 
uns  und  Uber  uns.  Reden  an  Gebildetew 
Braunschweig,  1837,  8*.  pp.  168. 

.061.  [Rlchter,  Jean  Paul  Frledrlch].  Sellna 
Oder  Uber  die  Umiterblichkelt.  Von  Jean 
Paul.  2  Theile.  Stuttgart  und  Tubingen, 
1837,  8».  pp.  xlv.,  186,  iv.,  240. 

062.  Allln,  Thomas.  Discourses  on  the  Im- 
materiality and  Immortality  of  the  Soul; 
the  Character  and  Folly  of  Modem  Atheism ; 
and  the  Necessity  of  a  Divine  ReTelatlon.  2d 
Ed.,  with  Additions.  London,  (18M,)  1840, 8*. 
be.  6d.,  and  12o,  3<.  6d. 

.062*.  Bromfteld,  Thoe.  Roes.  ETidences  of 
Immortality ;  a  8ei*mon  on  Ecclee.  xli.  7,  with 
Motes  ...    .    London,  1838, 8*.    BL. 

068.  Keasler,  Helnr.  Das  Unsterbllche  und 
die  sittlicho  Freihelt.  Phlloeophische  Untei^ 
euchuug  ...    .    Hellbronn,  1838,  8*.  (6i  sh.) 

064.  Relnliold)  Karl  Leonh.  ...  Wahr» 
heiten  und  Lehren  Uber  Religion,  Glauben, 
Wissen, Unsterbllchkeit.  ...  Hamburg,  1838, 
8».  (11  sh.) 

066.  Ste-vrart,  Dugald.  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man.  ...  3 
ToL    Boston,  1838, 8*.    H. 

8e«  Vol.  II.  pp.  m-180.  "  or  a  Futur*  State;'*  or 
hU  WorkM,  od.  bj  Sir  W.  Hamiltoa,  VII.  161-218.    H. 

066.  IVllkena,  Alb.  Die  Unhaltbarkelt  der 
Beweise  fllr  das  Daseyn  Gottes  und  die  Un- 
sterbllchkeit der  menschlichen  Seele  dnrch  sie 
selbst  Uberlassene  Vemuuft;  ein  historisch- 
kritlscher  Veraucb.    Mttnster,  1838, 8*.  8  gr, 

067.  'Wirgnkwok,  George.  An  Essay  on  Man ; 
or  the  Mortal  Body  and  the  Immortal  Soul 
exemplified.    London,  1838,  8o.  pp.  180. 

068.  CroinM«,  Alex.  Natural  Theology;  or 
Essays  on  the  Existence  of  Deity  and  of  Pro- 
vidence, on  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul, 
and  a  Future  State.  ...  2  voL  London,  1839, 
8».    ff. 

On  Immatorialbn,  mo  Vol.  11.  pp.  81ft-454 ;  oa  a 
niture  •tato,  {hid.  pp.  46&miO. 

068*.  Hope  (The)  of  Immortality.    A  Poem 
..    .    Edinburgh,  1839, 80.    BL. 

060.  It.,  C.  A.  Ge^anken  Uber  die  Fortdauer 
der  Seele,  oder  mein  Glaubensbekenntniss, 
von  C.  A.  L    Ronnqburg,  1839,  8*.  4  gr. 

070.  IVlllliren,  P.  Tan  d«r.    Verhande- 

Ung  over  de  wnardy  der  weteuschappen  in 

een  volgend  leven.  ...    Bekroond  met  deo 

gouden  Eereprijs  van  het  Zeeuwsch  mnoot 

schap  der  wetensclmppen.    2>  dmk.  (MiddeV- 

burg,  1839,)  Tiel.  1841, 8>.  ./T.  1.60. 

Alao   in    the   Nteuw    y«rk4mdMnftn    vas    Jk«t 
AcMwwA  gM«ot$ek»p,  Bte.  for  183.1,  6^  dcel,  1*  atiik. 

1071.  Davis,  Bev.  William.   The  true  Dignity 
of  Human  Nature,  or  Man  viewed  iu  relation 
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•  to  Immortality.    London,  1880«  12».  pp.  zJtiT., 
237.     (7.  —  New  ed.,  rerised,  ibid.  1858, 12». 

1071>.  Da-ry-y  Sir  Humphry,  Bart  Consola- 
tionn  in  Tmvei;  or,  The  Lut  Days  of  a  Phi- 
loiiopher.    London,  ItUtO*  8*. 

AIM)  in  his  CoOected  Workt,  Loadon,  18S8,  dfo-  8*. 
IX.  'jm-aSS.  {H.)  Bee  parUcalorlj  Dial.  IV.,  "  TIm 
Proteiu,  or  Iianortality."— A  CUnum  Umnalalkn, 
Muriibcrg.  1633  [18S2],  9>. 

1072.  [Feuerbaeh,  Ludw.].  Gedanken  titer 
Tod  nnd  Unsterblichkeit  auii  den  JP^plern 
eiucs  Denkers,  nebst  einem  Anhange  theolo- 
gtsch-Mttyrischen  Xenien  ...  .  NUmberg, 
IWIO,  8*.  pp.  248. 

Al»oiaiA»S&mmlUek*  Wirk;m.l-l4S,    See  No. 

im. 

1073.  Nanmanny  Moritz  Ernst  Adolph.  Yer^ 
Bucli  einee  Bewelses  fUr  die  UnBterblichkeit 
der  Seele,  aiu  dem  phvRloIog^hen  Stand- 
punkte  ...    .    Bonn,  l8B0»  8*.  pp.  viU.,  132. 

1074.  VnluSfF.T.  UnsterbUcbkeit.  ...  Leip- 
lig,  1890.  8*.  pp.  61. 

HegcUui. 

1076.  Blaaehey  Bemh.  Heinr.  Pblloeophiache 
Unsterbliclikeitiilebre.  Oder:  Wie  offenbart 
sich  (bui  ewige  Lebent  Erflirt  nnd  Gotha, 
1831,  S».  pp.  xiv.,  178.    F. 

PantheUtie  —  deojlnf  tbe  doctrine  of  peraonal  !m- 
morUlUj. 

1076.  Hope,  Tliomas.  An  Emay  on  the  Origin 
and  Vroepecta  of  Man.  8  toI.  London,  iHl. 
»•.    B. 

"A  ayitem  of  Tirtual  tXhtiam."— Norton, 

1077.  Panlua,  Carl  Heinr.  Erhard.  Ueber  die 
Unsterblichkeit  dos  MenKhen  and  den  Zuetand 
dos  Lebens  nach  dem  Tode,  atif  dem  Grunde 
der  Yernunft  und  gUttltchen  Offenbamng.  '> 
verbesserte  Aufl.    Stuttgart,  1881,  8».  pp.  199. 

1078.  Frlcderlcl&,  Gerh.  Veber  die  Fnrcht 
dcH  MtMiHchcn  vur  dem  Tode  und  seine  geistige 
Fortdiiuer  nach  ihm.    Frankflirt  a.  M^  1882, 

8».  (3  Hh.) 

1079.  Henrloly  Geo.  Ludw.  Unsterblicbkeit, 
Oder  die  Fortdauer  unMerer  Seele  nach  dem 
Tode.  Die  besten  uuKweifelhaftesten  Grunde 
dafllr;  nebnt  besondereu  Gedanken  und  £r> 
fkhrungen  Uber  TrXnme,  Ahnungen  und  VIsio- 
nen.  2*  mit  einem  Anhange  vcrmehrto  Auf- 
bige.  (Stuttgart,  1882,)  ViUingen  im  Schwarz- 
walde,  1S41,  om.  12o.  pp.  69.    F. 

1080.  HaiTell,  (Job.  Jac.)  Ludw.    Briefe  Uber 

die  Unsterblicbkeit  der  menschlichen  Seele. 

...  2*  verbesserte  und  mit  einem  Anhang  vei^ 

seheue  Anflage.    Karlsruhe,  (First  ed.,  Jan., 

2d  ed.,  Sept.)  1882,  8o.  pp.  xlL,  120.    F, 

A  Dytch  translation,  Qroningen,  18S2,  8*;  DtmUh, 
Oopenba^n,  ISIO,  8*. 

1061.  Ajrladne.  EIne  Eplstel  an  Hm.  Friedr. 
Grnos,  bezuglich  auf  seine  frtlhere  Dmck- 
schiifl  Tom  Jahre  1818:  **Uber  morallsehe 
Freiheit,  Unsterblicbkeit  der  Seele  and  Oott." 
Heidelberg,  1888,  8>.  (6|  sh.) 

1082.  Rlchtcry  Friedr.  Die  Gehelmlehre  der 
neuen  Philosophio.    EIne  ErkUrung  an  Ilerr 

■  Professor  Weisse  In  Leipzig.  Abgedruckt  aos 
der  Broslauer  Zeltschrlft :  Der  Prophet.  Bres- 
lan,  1888,  8«. 

1083. Die  Lehre  von  der  letzten  Dlngen. 

1888.    See  No.  2266. 

1084. Die  neue  Unsterbllchkeltslehre.    Oe- 

spriich  einer  Aliendgesellschaft,  als  Supple- 
ment zuWIelands  Euthanasia  ...  .  Breshin, 
1888,  lO.  pp.  79. 

Rerleired  by  C.  F.  Ooaebel  la  tbe  JtOH.  /.  i*<m. 
Mrtttk  for  Jan.  18S4,  eoll.  1^.  ISl-lU,  137-147.    S. 

1084».  Mallocky  David.  Tlie  Immortality  of 
the  Soul ;  with  other  Poems.  . . .  First  Ameri- 
can Ed.  New-York.  (. . .)  1888, 12>.  pp.  x.,  OS. 
G. 

1086.  FIclite)  Imman.  Herm.    Die  Idee  der 
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PereOnllchkeit  and  der  ladiTldiMlicB 
dauer.  2*  rermehrta  and  verbeaaerte  Aollan. 
(Elberfeld,  1884,)  Leipzig,  1866,  8>.  pp.  21«b 
See  tbe  Lolptigtr  Mefert^  1810,  U.  XS-aSI.    JC 

1086.  Itanifsdorfy  Carl  Christian  van* 
Ueber  die  Unsterblicbkeit  der  menachliefarB 
Seele.  £in  Sendschreiben  an  den  PrSlat  Uaf> 
fell  in  Karlsruhe.    Heidelberg,  1884,  ^.  pp. 

uo. 

1087.  ire«1>l|f,  Andreai.  Die  phikvopUMhe 
Unsterblichkeitslehre.  Maraberg,  VOK  8*. 
(9  sit.)  ^^ 

1088.  Spoaaer,  l^rnnder.    Tbe  Debt's  In- 


mortaiiu,  and  an  Essay  on  Man's  Accuaof- 
ability  for  his  Belief.  Boston,  1884.  8«.  b& 
14.    BA, 

1089.  IVelssay  Christian  Herm.    Die  phik»o> 

Shische  Gebeimlehre  von  der  Unaterbllcfakclt 
es  menschlichen  Indiriduams.  ... 
[1884,]  8*.  pp.  02.  D. 

1090.  Bakewell,  Fred.  C.  Natanl 
of  a  Future  Life,  derived  fhrni  the  Properties 
and  Actions  of  Animate  and  Inanimate  Mat- 
ter. ...  2d  Ed.  London,  (1888,  H.)  IMO,  ». 
pp.  XIv.,  372.    D. 

▲  GcnaoM  tniBaUUoa.  ITetaar.  ISM,  9>;  aBoibcr. 
"  bcarbeitM  tod  C.  BcMpfer,"  f*  A..  Tfiiiibaiwni. 
1838.  ia».  —  See  au  act.  bj  Knbraiia  Peabodj  ia  ibe 
Ckrt»ttm  Exmm.  far  July,  1850;  XLIZ.  K-ll.  {B.) 
BeealaoMo.  1107. 

1091.  Brouffham,  Henry,  Barom  Bmmgkam 
and  Vaux.  A  Disoourse  uf  Natural  Theology, 
showing  the  Nature  of  the  Evidence  and  Se 
Advantages  of  the  Study.  London,  I8S8,  8^ 
(4  eds.  In  1836,  and  several  later  eda.)— Be- 
printed,  New-York,  1886. 12-.    H. 

▲Uo  In  ToI.  TT.  of  hin  ITort*.  Lend.  ISC  la.  fl». 
J7.  —  A  Firmeh  traitftl&llen,  by  J.  C  Tkrrer.  Pteia, 
1836.  »•;  emrwtoMi,  by  J.  SporMtall.  with  tbe  (Ue:  — 
"Oott  and  Uoaterblichkeit  ana  dem 
der  DAtOrlidiea  Pbiloaophle  «ad  ibrcr 
Leipi.  18S&,  8>.  Tbia  «aa  reviewed  by  C.  F. 
in  tbe  Jakrk.  /.  triat.  KrttOt  fbr  Pcb.  1«M.  eoB.  an- 
180.  iH.)  —Part  I.  8eeu  V.  treota  ■Tlbo iMMMnialtar 
and  IniBortalltv  of  the  Seal.  B««  also  Kotn  I.. -^ 
tbe  ■  Sjatime  de  Im  ICatura.  aad  tbe  njimibtita  eT 
Materiallan;"  VII..  ••  Of  ibe  AaHcat  Donrine  of 
tbe  Inmortalltj  of  tbe  Soal."  and  Till .  *  Of  Ep^ 
Warburtou'a  Theory  eoo««niinf  ibe  Aaefrat  Daccrfne 
of  a  Fntare  State. "     See  Ken.  Zliw  SH,  im  na 

1092.  Eb«rflbaelb,  Christian  Heinrich.  Le«c^ 

redenen  over  bet  geloof  aan  onxe  onsterfelgk- 
heid,  ena.  Ult  het  Uoogdnitach,  darcfa  J.  M. 
L.  Roll.    Amsterdam,  1838,  8*./.  &ML 

1093.  [Farlln,  J.  Warrenl  A  Prteer  on  tfan 
Origin  of  Knowledge;  illnstrating  the  First 
Principles  of  Reasoning,  by  a  FuUic  INscns> 
don  between  a  Sceptic  and  a  Common  Sense 
Man;  affording  a  Proof  of  the  Sours  Natwal 
Immortality.  Saratoga  Sprines,  I8tt,ia».nk 
86.    ff, 

1094.  Fortla  d'Urbaii,  A.  J.  P.  X.  P.  S.  SL 

P.  A..  MarffuiM  de.  Essai  sar  rimmortalitA 
de  rameetsur  la  rCrarrection.    Fuis.  IM. 

12«.  pp.  I  v.,  228.  ^^ 

1096.  €Htoehel,  Carl  Friedr.  Ton  den  Bewel- 
sen  fUr  die  IJnsterblichkeit  der  nenariilkiiea 
Seele  im  Uchte  der  speknlatlven  Philasonhie. 
...    BerUn,  1888,  8*.  pp.  xxil.,  272.    />. 

Berleved  by  C.  H.  Velaao  in  the  n«i<.  Aad.  » 
Xrtt..  1888,  pp.  1R7-116  (JT.).  akd  |it  Uinrlebi  te  tbe 
JaM.  /.  »<M.  KrttSk  tor  April.  ISB.  c«dl.  MT-MS. 
iH.)  Bretwbneider  rrlbra  al»o  to  Gmlieb'a  wmmw  te 
tbe  AUgtm.  Klrrtmwidtwm§  tat  188X  Xr.  i^4tt7^ 

1090.  GGntliery  Ant.  Thnmas  a  Srrapnlls. 
Zitr  Transfiguration  der  PersBnllehkeita-Pan- 
theismen  neueeter  Zeit.    Wien,  1888,  8*  (29 

sh.) 

1097.  8taa|;«,  a  A.  EIn  BUck  in  dM  Jen- 
Belts  ...    .    Berlin,  1888,  8».  (6  sh.) 

1098.  ]liaUer,JnIiaa  Welsse's,  G]todb«l*s  md 
Fichte's  Abhandlnngen  nnd  R«Kcenelonen,  di« 
Lehre  vou  der  Unsterhllclikait   betrdtnad; 
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recanairt.  (TtUoL  Shid,  u,  Kril^  18Ut  pp- 
70S-794.)    H, 

.i)QO.  Becker •»  Hobert.  Ueber  Carl  Friedrich 
CHttcher*  Vereueh  eines  Aloises  der  peraOo- 
lIchoD  UnsterbUcbloit  vom  Standpnakte  der 
Hegvl'schen  Lehre  aus.  Nebst  elnem  Anhange 
fiber  die  Anwendung  der  Hegeracben  Hethode 
aaf  die  Wiasenachaft  der  Metaphyaik.  ... 
Hamburg,  1839,  8*.  pp.  t!.,  M.    J>. 

1100.  Brave^  J.  Sterven  en  herloven.  Jeta 
tot  be^tunr  en  trooat  op  den  weg  naar  bet 
graf.  Nieuwe  uitg.  Amat.  (1839,)  1842,  8*. 
Jl.  1.S0. 

1101.  Bnifelmamty  C  F.  A.  Die  acbOnate 
Oatergabe.  Ganz  kunee  und  deutlicfae  Bewelae 
flir  die  Unsterblicbkeit  der  menachllchen 
Seele.  . . .    Leipzig,  1886, 16*.  (5  ah.) 

1102.  [Feel&nery  Oaat.  Tbeodor].    Daa  Bilch- 
.   lein  Tom  Leben  nach  dem  Tode.    Von  Dr. 

Hiaea.  No.  VI.  ...  Dreaden,  1836,  16*.  pp. 
fiO.    H, 

A.  DtUeh  tnuutlation,  Grooiogim,  1888, 8i. 

1103.  Felloiirea«  Robert.  The  Religion  of  tbe 
.    Univeme :  with  Conaolatory  Viewa  of  a  Future 

State ,  and  Suggeatlona  on  the  moat  Beneficial 
Topics  of  Theological  Instruction.  ...  2d  Ed. 
London,  (.  .)  I8S6, 12».  pp.  xxUI.,  240     H. 

1104.  Gdselfteli  Carl  Friedr.  Die  alebenntltige 
Oaterfra^.  . . .     Berlin,  18M,  9».  (3)  ah.) 

1105.  HUrlln^  9am.  TTnaere  Anapruche  auf 
Fortdaaer  nach  dem  Tode  Tor  dem  Forum  dea 
geaunden  Menacbenreratandea.  ...  Stutt- 
gart, ISM,  8*.  pp.  70. 

1106.  Hflirell,  (Joh.  Jac.)  Ludv.  DleUnaterb- 
lichkelt,  Oder  die  peraOnllche  Fortdauer  dea 
Menachen  nach  dem  Tode,  aufb  Neue  beleuch- 
tet  ...  .  2>, Terbeaaerte Auflage.  Carlaruhe, 
(1836,)  1838,  8*.  pp.  Tii.,  103.    F, 

1107.  [Smltb,  Eliinr  Goodrich].  Natural  Eri- 
dencea  of  a  Future  Life.  [A  review  of  Bake- 
well.]  ( ChritL  Quar.  Spedator  for  Dec.  1816 ; 
VIIL  666-677.)    H, 

1108.  'Wol&Ulartlft.  Joh.  Friedr.  Tbeodor. 
Triumph  dea  GlauiMsna  an  Unaterblichkelt 
und  Wiederaehen  Uber  Jeden  Zweifel.  ...  2* 
...  rermehrte  Aufl.  Rudolatadt,  (18M,)  1842, 
12>.  pp.  Tiii.,  292. 

UOO. Der  Tempel  der  Unaterblichkelt  oder 

neue  Anthologie  dor  wichtigaton  Auaaprttche 

-  besondera  neuerei;  Weiaen  Uber  perattnliche 
Fortdauer  und  Wiederaehen.  ...  Blanken- 
haln,  I8S7,  8*.  (10  ah.) 

ma   C^nraUlt,    Kaaimir.      Unaterblicbkeit 

and  ewiges  Leben.  —  Veranch  elner  Entwicke- 

'   lung  dea  Unaterblicbkeit  der  menachlichon 

Seele  ...    .    Malnx,  18S7,  8*.  pp.  x.,  166.    />. 

BaTtewed  I»t  J   B.  Irdmaan  In  th«  Jakrt./  vIm. 

MHta  ror  ]C»j  1888.  oell.  7»T-806.    B 

1111.  Damst^y  R.  Geachtedkundige  beachou- 
wing  van  het  geloof  aan  een  leven  na  dit 
leven.  Bene  voorlexing.  Gronlngen,  18t7f 
8*.  Jl.  0.60. 

1112.  HawptyKart  Aug. Friedr.  Religion  oder 
Gott  Tugeud  und  Unaterblichkelt,  dargeatollt 
...  .  V  verbeauerte  und  vermehrte  Aufl. 
Leipilg,  (18ST,)  1848,  8*.  pp.  xtl.,  268. 

111^.  Alnalley  Robert.  Reaaona  for  the  Hope 
that  la  In  ua.  A  Seriea  of  Eaaava  on  the  Bvl- 
dencea  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  the 
ImmortaHty  of  the  Soul,  Ac.    London,  I8t8» 


1113.  Bartl&olm^ss,  Chriatlan  f  J.  WilhelmV 
Bxamen  critique  dea  prenvea  de  rimmortalit6 
del'Arae.    1818. 

1114.  rHananaettt  George  A.].  A  Diaaertatton 
on  the  Natural  Evidence  airainat  a  Future 
SUte.  ...    New-Tork,  1818, 1>.  pp.  46. 


1116.  ImmortadltyoftheSoul.  [ItanatnrAl 
evidencea.]  (ChriUian  JUv.  for  Sept.  1818; 
IIL  366-^9.)    H. 

1116.  PlLllos«ph9'  of  Death  and  the  Future 
Ufe.    liondon,  1888,  32>.  1«.  6d. 

1117.  Trentoiirflkly  Bronialaw  Ferd.  De 
Vita  Homlnia  Sterna.  Conunentatio  Adno- 
tationlbuagermaniailluatrata  ...  .  Fribnrgi 
Briaigavorum,  18S8,  8»i  pp.  86. 

1118.  Aebll,  Joh.  Peter.  Die  Unaterblichkelt 
der  menacblichen  Seele  und  Ihr  Zuatand  Jon- 
aeita  dea  Orabea.  Eine  Unterauchung  ftir  ge« 
bildete  Leaer  in  Briefen.  ...  ZOrich,  1810, 
8».  pp.  vlli.,  224. 

A   Dvtek  tninalAtioB,   Derenler,  1841,   8*.     S«« 
Freude.  WtgwtUtr.  1. 417-430. 

1119.  Immortality  t  a  Poem.  In  Six  Booka. 
Londun,  1889,  large  12>.  pp.  200.    O. 

1120.  Immortality  (De  r)de  TAme,  on  quel- 
quea  autrea  rMexiona  que  J*ai  i^outtoi  A  cellea 
que  Je  reproduiaia  en  1883,  aur  la  m8me  ai^et. 
Paria,  18i9,  »>.  pp.  20. 

1121.  Iflimberifert  Joa.  Chr.  Emil.  Still- 
Leben,  oder  Uber  die  Unaterblicbkeit  der 
Seele.  Briefo  an  eine  Freundln.  Kempten, 
18S9, 12*.  pp.  271.— 2i  Aufl.,  t'hid.  1842. 

Bee  Preode.  W^gmtUtt,  1. 414,  415. 

1122.  Zamortl  Hcrculea,  dea  ungariachon 
Kdelmaniia,  Theoaobiache  Muthmaaauugon 
Gber  Oottheit,  Geiaterwirkung,  Menachhelt, 
Unaterblicbkeit  und  Fttraehung.  VerttflTont- 
licht  durch  M.  v.  Schooler.  Berlin,  18S9,  8». 
asi  ah.) 

1123.  Crabb«9  George,  Vicar  of  BmJJldd. 
(Son  of  the  Poet.)  An  Outline  of  a  System 
of  Natural  Theology  ...  .  London,  1840, 8*. 
pp.  xvl.,  448.    BA. 

Part  II.  pp.  285-448,  "PraoT  of  m  Fotare  Suta." 

1124.  Groosy  Friedr.    Meine  Lehre  von  der 

SeraOnlichen    Fortdauer    dea    menachlichen 
elate*  nach  dem  Tode.     Neu  bearbeitet.  . . . 
»  Aufl.    Mannheim,  (1840,)  1841, 10".  pp.  61. 

1126. Der  Zwleflushe,  der  Kumiere  und  der 

inneroHenach. —  Ala  swelter  Theil  der  i^cbrift: 
"  Meine  Lehre  von  der  pcratfnlichen  Fortdauer 
...    ."    Mannheim,  1840, 12>.  pp.  62. 

1126. Daa  Daaein  Oottea.    Beitonatnck  sn 

dem  Schriften :  "  Meine  Lehre  von  der  peraOn- 
lichen  Fortdauer  ...  ."  Mannheim,  1841, 
16*  pp.  66. 

1127.  Kernddrfer,  Heinr.  Aug.  Athanaata. 
oder  BewelagrUnde  Uber  Daaein  Gottea  uud 
Unaterblicbkeit  der  menacblichen  Seele.  Qued- 
liuburg,  1840, 12*.  pp.  121. 

1128.  Kl«nck«,  Herm.  Der  Sterbende  und 
aelne  Zukunft.  Blicke  in  die  lotzte  Erden- 
atunde  und  daa  Jenaeita  dea  Menachen.  Phy- 
aiologiache  Gabe  an  freidenkende  Gebildete 
...    .    Leiptig,  1840, 16*.  pp.  vi.,  106^    F. 

1129.  Tram1il«t«  Godefiroi.  RMexlona  phl- 
loaophiqnea  et  moralea  aur  le  rapport  de 
i'homme  avec  la  divinit4,  aur  TamitiA,  anr 
rimmortalit«  de  T&me.  ...  Paria,  1840,  18^. 
(1  •!».) 

1180.  Beelccrt  F.  Nouvellea  preuvea  phv- 
alquea  et  moralea  de  I'exiatence  de  Dien  et  de 
IMmmortalitA  de  Time.  Paria,  1841,  32>. 
(4*  ah.) 

1131.  CHannlnir,  wnilara  Ellery.  D.D.  Im- 
mortality. [Sermon  on  2  Tim.  1. 10.]  (TTorilra, 
Boaton,  1841, 12*.  IV.  169-182.)    H, 

1132. Ueber  Unaterblichkelt.  ...    Ana  dem 

Engliachen  Qberaetzt  und  mit  einem  Vor- 
worte  von  Dr.  Sch licking lu  Bremen.  Bremen, 
1844,  8*.  pp.  24. 

1138.  ChAtel,  Ferd.  Fran^la,  the  Alibi.  Dia- 
conra  aur  I'iromortalitA.  Mara  1841.  Paria, 
1841, 8».  (1  ah.) 
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US4.  Flft«l&«r»  Carl  Pfailtpp.  Terradi  eincir 
wiiisenDchaftlicheii  BegrUndang  der  Idee  der 
Unsterblichkelt.  (Ftcbte'e  Zetttekr.f.  Philoi.y 
mOf  VI.  1-40;  1841,  VII.  46-79.)    B. 

1135.  Hauffhtony  Rev.  O.  D.  On  Bex  in  the 
World  to  Come,  an  Esaay  ...  .  London,  IMl, 
ia».  pp.  vil.,  833.    F. 

MalnuittiB  that  "  there  !•  a  wz  in  Muls,  and  that 
thU  dUilueiiou  !■  in  lu  aature  eternal." 

1136.  Jenny, .  Die  IIofTnungdes  Christen 

(iter  den  Grilbcm,  oder  Sammlungderzartee- 
ten  Bluthen  (Iber  Tod,  Unsterblichkelt  und 
Wiedcrschen,  ami  alien  Zeiten,  Vttlkem  nnd 
Religionon.    GmUnd,  1841,  8*.  (6^  th.) 

1137.  Sllchelet,  Carl  Ludw.  Vorlesungen 
Uber  die  Perwinlichkeit  Oottes  nnd  Unsterb- 
lichkelt der  Seele,  oder  die  ewige  Persttnlich- 
keit  des  Oeistes.  ...  Berlin,  1841,  9*.  (SOi 
sh.) 

1138.  Or99f .  De  la  peraonnalitA  de  Dien  et 

de  riinmortalit6  de  TAnie.^Kxanien  de  quel- 

aues  rteultats  de  la  philosophie  allemande  par 
•ros,  Dr.    Berlin,  1841,  8».  pp.  vL,  184 +.    F. 
In  opposition  to  Mlobeleu 

tl38*.  Prcn-rea  d'un  autre  monde,  fondles 
snr  la  nature,  la  philosophie,  rhiatoire  et  la 
religion.    Paris,  IMlv  ISfi.  (6  ih.) 

A  Spanitk  trantlatlon,  with  the  title.  "  Rxlsteaela 
del  oiro  luondo,  demoMirad*,"  etc.  Madrid.  1841 T  8" ; 
an  lUMoH  translation,  entitled  "  Prore  dl  nn  altro 
Bondo,"  eto.  2da  ed..  Mllauo,  1841,  8".  ThlapnrporU 
to  be  **  Tradiisloue  dal  flraaeeM  dl  L.  M." 

1130.  Strauss,  Darid  Friedr.  Die  christlfche 
Glaubenslehre  In  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Ent- 
wicklnng  und  im  Kampfe  mit  der  modemen 
Wlssenschaft  dargestellt  ....  2  Bde.  Tu- 
bingen, 184(M1,  8o.    H. 

Tol.  II..  pp.  627-798,  contains  an  historical  and 
orltloal  review  of  the  dootrUie  of  the  fkitnre  life  as  It 
has  been  held  in  the  Cbrlstian  ohorefa,  and  or  modem 
phlkMophlcal  theories  respecting  ImniorUlity.  Strauss 
regards  the  doctrine  of  a  ftitare  life  as  "  the  ono  great 
enemy  which  spoeulatlve  criticism  has  to  combat,  and, 
if  poMible,  to  vanquish."    See  Nos.  1141, 125S*. 

1139*.  "Wild,  C.  A.  Der  Vemunftglaube  ... 
bogriindet  auf  elne  natnrphiloeopniRche  Be- 
trachtung  des  Univerrams  snr  Ueberzengnng 
Yon  Oott  und  Unsterblichkelt  des  Oeistes. 
Leipxig,  1841,  8*.  (4  sh.) 

1140.  Ame  (L').  Entretiens  de  fiunille  snr  son 
existence,  son  origins,  sa  splritualitA,  ...  son 
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(1842,  52,)  1861, 1».  pp.  228. 

1141.  Buob,Ch.  BfiflcxionssnrlaDogniatlqne 
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in  the  "  Rcvoedu  Lronnals")  la  an  answer  to  Btrauas's 
attack  on  the  doctrine  of  Imnortalltj. 

1142.  Floss,  Heinr.  Joa.  De  Animonim  Im- 
mortalitate.    Coloniae,  1842,  8*.  (8  sh.) 

1143.  €(«flsse,  Herm.  Friedr.  Forschvngen 
Uber  die  Unsterblichkelt  ausdem  Standpunkte 
der  Philosophie.  ...  2*  Auilage.  (Marburg, 
1842,)  Gassel,  1860,  9».  pp.  tIU.,  260. 

1144.  Jonas,  8.  F.  Die  8eele  ist  unsterblich  I 
Bewieeen  aus  dor  Weltweisheit,  den  Wunder- 
werkcn  des  Schfipfcrs,  insbesondere  aus  dem 
Gcbiete  der  Astronomie  und  durcfa  moralische 
Ueborfllhrung.  . . .  Drel  Theile  mit  Knpfern. 
8*,  bedeutond  yermehrte  Auflage.  KLiel,  (1st 
ed.  1842,)  1850.  8«.  pp.  810  +.    F 

In  DanJak.  Hydbenharn.  1862,  V;  aadst  Opl.,  18M. 

U45.  Pl^trl,  Omstantln  ds,  tfte  AbU.  De 
roxistonce  de  Dion  et  de  limmorialit^  do 
I'Ajne,  d'apr^  lea  sciences  phvsiques  et  om>- 
rales.    Nouvelle  4d.  Paris,  1842,  8>.  (18i  sh.) 

U46.  I«ott,  Friedr.  Carl.  Herbartl  de  Antmi 
Inimortalitate  Doctrina.  Gottingae,  1842, 4*. 
(6J  8h.)  16  gr. 

1147.  Afkcllns,  Pet.  Wilh.  Num  poesit  ex 
Philo8i>phia  Hegellana  in  U^om  Beliglonis 
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quisitio  ...    .    Upsal.  184t,  8».  pp.  43,  & 

1148.  Alexins,  H.  J. 
Hchkeit  und 

folge  der  besten  Rchriftsteller  aller 
und  VlUker.  . . .    Ofln,  1843,  lt>.  pp.  406L 

1149.  Gray,  Joshoa  T.  Immortality :  its  real 
and  alleged  Evidences:  being  an  KndesTosr 
to  ascertain  how  Ikr  the  Future  Existence  of 
the  Human  Soul  is  dlscowerable  bj  Bi 
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tlons  on  Future  Punishments  ... 
(184S,)  1847,  8*.  pp.  iv.,  70.    BA^  G. 

"  K  very  ertyiiMl  treatise,  evwy  pe**  ef 
•vlncee  the  presence  of  an  able 
JbHm.  0/  Aw.  lit.,  L  8881 

1149».  Httlty-,   ,   and  'K.mm^^mw^ 

Unsterblichkelt  nnd  Jenseiis,  oder  geistice 
Fortdauer  und  Wiedersehen  naeh  dem  Tbesk 
Die  unwiderlegbarsten  Grttade  dsfllr.  ... 
Bottenlmrg,  180,  Ifi".  {H  «b.) 

1150.  Immortalltir  of  Thought.  (4 
Ew.  for  March  ISM;  VHl.  «4-77.)    H. 

1151.  Martlnean,  James.    Immortality. 

The  iSih  Disoonne  in  hl«  Bndtammn  tfim 
OkriUUm  14/lB.  1st  Series.  Lnadon.  IMSL  ti*. 
also  a  seraon,  **  Gmt  II»pes  tor  Great  Bavis,"  li 
AMfsOTours,  eie.  Xd  Series.  LeadMu  1M7,  S*. 

1162.  R.  in  M.  Eigenes  nnd  FTemd« 
nomische  Beflexion  Uber  das  Seelen-Lebee 
Yor  und  nach  dem  Tode.  Ein  Vortrag  too  SL 
inM.    Berlin,  184S,  8".  pp.  32. 

1163.  San&mter,  A.  Die  Unsterblichkeit  «e- 
serer  Person,  wisscnschafllich  beleaehtet ...  . 
LiegnitB,  184S,  8>.  pp.  Till.,  80. 

1154.  ThouslhtS  on  Immortality.  (JDUdkcr> 
hocktr  for  Not.  18tt;  XXU.  396-101.)    B. 

1166.  'Wlllnrandy  Job.  Bemh.  Ueber  dn 
Zusammenhang  der  Natnr  mit  dem  Ueber- 
■innlichem  nnd  wie  ein  crOndlicbea  Btodiiua 
der  Natur  ...  auf  eine  Fortdaner  dee  Men- 
schen  von  gelstlger  Seite  . . .  als  achledltbis 
nothwendig  hinwelset.  ...  Malas,  1S4S»  8*. 
(Sish.) 

1166. Ueber  das  Leben  und  eelne  Eiediel 

nnng  ...    .    [Supplementary  to  the  above.] 
Mainz,  1844, 8>.  (3|  sh.) 

1167.  Anbert,  Marins,  ikt  AbU,  Tr«it«  de 
rimmortalittf  de  Time,  avec  dee  traiu  kisto* 
riqnes.    2"4d.    Lyon,  (...)  1844,  1^.  ppL  18A. 

1168.  Ddrlnff,  Heinr.  (Job.  Mich.)  £ethaiie> 
sia,  Oder  Beruhignng  im  Tode  dnrch  dra 
Olanben  an  Unsterblichkelt.  Aaasprllcbe 
bertlhmter  Schriftsteller.  ...  Berlia.  1SA4» 
8*.  pp.  xli.,  886. 

1160.  Feolht,  Chr.  L.  Ueber  die  Fortdaeer 
des  menschlicben  Oeistes,  in  Briefen.  Els 
Weihegeschenk  fttmuner  Fraaea  und  Jang- 
frauen  an  denkende  Minner  ...  .  Frcibnig 
im  Breisgau,  1844, 8*.  pp.  vi.,  182. 

1160.  !••  Banld  de  Hans,  C.  F.  J.  FIbm^ 
seigc  tlber  die  Ewigkeit  des  menacUidwe 
Oeistes,  gegrQndet  auf  Brfishrungaafttae  der 
Himmels- und  Erdknnde  .... 

8*.   pp.  X.,   t%m 

1161.  Post,  Truman  Marcelles. 
Nature   for   the   Immortality  ef  the 
(Amtr,  BiU.  Bepoi,  §K  Oct.  1844;  M  Stf. 
XIL  294-316.)    AB. 

See  No.  IXZT. 

UOO.  Tstfel,Joh.  Friedr.  Imman.  Sapiil—wU 
su  Kant's  Biographle  «ind  den  Oesammtaes' 
gaben  seiner  Werke,  oder:  die  von  Kaal  f^ 
geben  ErfahmngsbeweiM  ftlr  die  rnsttrblkb* 
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kraft  der  Seele,  dun^  Nacbw^snng  Heer 
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wieder  hergestellt;  nebet  elner  Wfiidigag 
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■einer  flpttteni  TemuirftbeweiM  fltr'-die  Uo- 
■terbllchkeft.    Stuttgart,  18M,  8*.  (4  th.) 

1168b  Maailaiift  «della  Roycvey  Xerenirfo, 
OmnL  liario  Pagiiiio  ovv«ro  tUlla  immorta- 
Ut^dialuKo.    Farlgi,  18i&,  So.  pp.  92. 

Abo,  with  Um  aiiUtitntloD  of  "  nalnm"  fpr  "!»• 
MM-UHU"  In  the  title,  In  hU  IMotatM  M  teUnta 
frtm^  I.  tSt-OA,  Paflgt,  ISM,  B>.  ( jT)  ror  a  arliU 
olam  of  MunUnra  «yHoH  amoaienta  for  tbodootrloe 
of  immAftalll/.  «««  Uebrit,  Hitt.  de»  doehiiut  pkttM. 
dmu  IttaU*  coiUeaMor«<ii<,  Paris,  li>M.  199,  pp.  100- 
M4.  (D.)  Debrit  highly  pr»itefl  tho  aiyle  •/  Maoil- 
■al't  DI«lofiMa»  tUaUag  ihMa  aot  aawerthy  «r«oai* 
pariioa  with  those  of  Plato. 

not.  fB«ckl»|flhamy  Edgsrl.  Amtnenta 
for  ImmortaUty .  ( Christian  JExam.  for  May, 
m»;  XL.  340-383.)    H. 

1166.  Cmrtmann,  Wilh.  J.  G.  IMe  RSthiH 
dM  Lfebens,  viii  Yenioch.  I.  JanMikt.  Darm- 
•tadt,  iU9t  S*.  (Ill  sh.) 

1106*.  Deryaux,  Antolne.  Inflexions  avr 
roi^nlMtioD  veg6tale  et  «nimale,  la  tmiia* 
JormatloB  d««  matiteaa,  IMnunortalltA  de  rftoia; 
•tc.  Avac  0  plancliet.  Vianaa,  1H44I,  6*.  pp. 
64. 


1166.  ID^ynrUf  Thomas.  Letters  on  the  Philo- 
sophical KTidanoeaof  a  Future  IJfe.  Londoa, 
UM,  ia>.  pp.  60. 

PralaftilB  tho  BrWtk  Qiuir.  A*.  T.  sn. 

U6T.  lil|;not»  Timothfie,  t/ie  Abbi,  L'taomme, 
vice,  vei'tu,  iiiimoi-tAlit6,  on,  9i  TAme  buinaiue 
n'est  pas  inimortclle,  la  vertu  n*est  qn'ane 
ehimAre.  . . .    Evreux,  UMMly  8*.  7/r. 

1166.  pMrlury  Theodore.  A  Sermon  of  Im- 
mortal Life:  prearhod  ...  Sept.  20th,  1646 
...  .  BfNiton,  1M0.  8*.  pp.  82.  ^.— 4th  ed., 
iMtf.  1866,  ia>.    B. 

1160.  RoblnaoBy  Phlnehas.  Immortality,  a 
Poem,  In  ton  Cantos.  Mew  York,  ]840y  12*. 
pp.  411. 

Pralacd  In  the  JVtav  JtsolaiMler  Ibr  July,  1MT|  T. 
478.  ^^ 

U70<  StolnhlimMryW.  UnsterUlchkelt  Jm 
Bonde  eiuer  lifflitufcorecfaten'Wttlt-  nnd  Gottes- 
aascfaauung,  begruadet  Im  matariellen  We^n 
dar  Maiur.  . . .    Berlin,  1840^  8».  (10 ah.)  16^r. 

im.  Vl&Iicl&»  Leberoeht.  DaskUnnigeLeben 
lUrZweifler.  Osterpredlgten  1846.  . . .  Mag- 
deburg, 1M6,  8*.  pp.  28. 

117S.  Bo«ehttt^y  Louis  Flrmln  Herv4.  De 
1a  perslstance  de  la  personnallt4   apr^s    la 

•  uort.  [First  memoir.]  {MtwMtraiderJead. 
Sof,  dta  8ei.  Mor.  H  BU.  dUt  VlnwtihU  de 
FrttmXt  Annate  £tranaer$,  IM7.  4*.  II.  621- 

6870   H. 

For  the  SMond  and  third  naaiein,  whioh  aro  hia> 
lerkml.  Me  Hoe.  5S0,  fitO^. 

117&  F«iMrb«tel&«  Lndwig.    Qedaaken  ttber 
.  Tod  und  Unsterbllchkelt.    Leipsig.  1M7,  8*. 
pp.  Til.,  406.    (Bd.  Ill,  of  his  StrnmUiehe 
Werke.)    H, 

Cooulnlos  hU  "  TodaMsdaBkea,"  1880;  "Beiai' 
veree  %^  dca  Tod."  tSo;  •*8otrriaeh  theoloffl- 
.  eoho  DIatiehon,"  1888;  *•  Der  flekrinitolier  und  der 
]lea8eh,"18S4:  aad  **  Die  Vaaierbllrhkelurtraffs  veni 
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1174.  [Francky  Adolphel.    Art.  JmmorialiU 

la  the  Didivnnairt  de$$et€noe$philtmphiqtietf 

UI.  328-232,  Paris,  1847,  8*.    M. 
See  yao  the  artlelee  il«M  aad  (MHt 
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dor  Unsterbllchkelt  des  Menschen  nach  flircn 
letaten    PrIncipiQn   dialektisch    entwickelt, 

SIchte's  ^^ttdtr.  f.  PhiUn.,  1847,  XTII.  88- 
;  XFIII.  17-46^  202-288.)    jET. 

1176.  lialbl^y  Charles  Oaillanme  £douard. 
'  Critique  de  la  doctrine  de  Kant  sur  Vlmmor- 

tallt4   de   TAme.    Thtee  ...    .    Strasbourg, 
1848. 8*.  (UBh.) 

1177.  Pi»aroM8«  Hearjr  B.    A  Dlioowsa  on 


the  Immortality  of  tho  Soul,  dellTered  ... 
April  80, 1848.    Boston,  1848,  8*.  pp.  31.    H. 

1178.  Pthy-sloloKy  <  (The)  of  Immortality. 
London,  1848»24».  pp.  74. 

1170.  Straek,  Imm.  TTnsterblichkeit  nnd 
Wiedersehen.  In  Briefen  an  einen  um  seine 
Gellebte  trauemden  Freund;  but  Berahlsung 
fUr  soldie,  die  an  Orilbem  wclnen.  Alten- 
burg,  1848,  8».  pp.  136. 

1180.  €h|M«,  Geo.  I.  Of  the  Natural  Prooft 
of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  (Z^tMwM. 
Sacra  for  Feb.  1849;  VI.  48-75.)    H. 

1181.  Droaabacli,  Max.  WIedergebnrt,  oder : 
Die  Lifonng  der  Unstorbllchkeitsfi-age  auf 
emplriachem  Wege  nach  don  bekannten  Natur* 
gesetaen.    OlmUtx,  1849,  6*.  pp.  tII.,  60. 

1182.  GumpOMlht  Tiktor  Pbllipp.  Die  Seelo 
und  ihre  Zukunft.  Untersuchungen  liber  die 
Unstcrblichkoltslehre.  St.  Gallen,  1849,  8*. 
pp.  174  +.    F. 

1183.  Kormd^rfbr,  Helnrich  August,  and 

iBerffk,  Joh.  Adam}.  Athanasia,  o<ler  das 
Inch  voni  Wiedemehen,  Dnsein  tiottes,  niid 
Unsterblichkeit  der  menschllchen  Seelo.  Von 
Dr.  If.  Kemdttrfer  nnd  Dr.  Heinichen  {J.  A. 
BergkJ.  *  Anfl.  QnedUnburg,  1849,  9».  pp. 
It.,  130. 

Bee  Kee.ll8T  Bad  8648. 

1184.  Ncirmait,  Francis  Wllliaa.  The  Soul, 
its  Sorrows  and  its  ANpiratlons;  an  £ssay 
towards  the  Natural  Uistory  of  the  Soul,  as 
the  True  Basis  of  Theology.  ...  6th  £d. 
London,  (let  ad.,  1849,)  1868, 12>.  pp.  xii.,  162. 
H. 

Cb.  Tf.,  pp.  1SS-14T,  treats  of  "  Hopee  eoooeralaf 
Fature  Life.* 

1186.  Caaaclfl,  Walter  R.  Eidolon;  or,  Tlie 
Course  of  a  Soul ;  and  other  Poems.    London, 

1860,  sm.  8*.  pp.  252. 

1186.  Jones,  Warren  0.,  and  Turner » 
Jueeph.  Is  Man  Immortal?  Report  of  a 
Dlsvussleii  held  in  ...  South  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  •. . .  January  80  and  31, 1860.  . . .  Hart- 
ford, 1850,  8*.  pp.  72. 

1186».  Kennedy ,  Edward  Shirley.  Thought! 
on  Being;  suggested  by  Meditations  upon  the 
Infinite,  the  Immaterial,  and  the  BtemaL 
London,  1850,  8*.  pp.  xr.,  301.    B, 

1187.  Seldel,  (Traugott)  Leberecht.  Das  Leben 
des  Geiates  nach  dem  Todo  des  Ki^fp^rs.    Ana 
der  Natur  das  Gelstes   selbet   erwiesen. 
DrBadaB[1850tj8>.pp.20.    F, 

1188. Fortsetiung.    Teplltz,  [1851,]  8*.  pp. 

90.    F. 

1160.  'Welg^elt,  Geo.  Die  fitlsche  und  die 
wahre  Uusterblichkeit  der  Seele,  erlMutert  in 
sechs  Predigton.    Hamburg,  1860,  8".  pp.  06. 

1100.  Fecbner«Gust.Theodor.  3^nd>A Testa 
Oder  die  Diugo  des  Himmcls  und  des  Jenseits. 
Vom  Standpunkt  der  Natnrbetrachtnng.  8 
Bde.    Leipxig,  1851,  8*. 
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▼on  WUrtemborg.    Upsalise,  1852,  S«.  pp.  10. 

1200.  Rltter,  Heinr.  TJnsterbllchkelt.  Ldp- 
xig,  1852,  8*.  pp.  70. 

1201.  VnfltcrblleiklKelt  (Die)  des  Oeivtee 
und  das  Wiodersehen.— Kine  Predigt  gehnlten 
am  22.  AngUHt  iu  dor  Kirclte  xu  Pforta  bei 
Kfiaen.  . . .    Berlin,  1852,  8*.  pp.  40.    F. 

1202.  'Weiehard,  C.  Das  Jenseits,  ofne  phl- 
loeophiHcli-pnictische  Betrachtnng  Uber  das 
Lebcn  nach  dem  Tode.  . . .  Alsfeld,  1852,  6*. 
pp.  Yii.,  88. 

1203.  DroaslMcH,    Max.     Die   individuelle 
.    Undterblichkeit  vom  monadistisch  metaphy- 

sisclioii  Staudpuucte  ans  betrachtet.   OlmUtx, 
1858,  8».  pp.  68. 

1204.  FIchte,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Idcen  ttber  Gott 
und  Unstnrblichkelt,  als  Machtrag  xu  selnen 
"SJUnnitllchcn  Werken,"  {ZeH»citrift/.  PhO. 
u.  phxlot.  Kritik,  1858,  XXIII.  204-221!.)    H. 

1205.  Hesse,  W.  Bricfe  Uber  Unsterblichkeit 
und  die  I'ftuder  unserer  Fortdaner.  . . .  Leip- 
zig, 1858,  8».  pp.  viii.,  223. 

1206.  Ifttdwllf,  Ueinr.  Die  UnsterbUchkeft 
Oder:  hxw  Biick  auf  die  Verbinduug dee  Men- 
achen  mit  der  Erde  niid  mit  der  Qottheit. 
...  [Poems.]  Hannover,  1858,  16*.  pp.  iii., 
152. 

1207.  K^r/itrjr,  Angiiste  Hilarion  4e.  De 
r&ine  hnmaiue  et  de  la  Tie  foture.  Extrait 
de  la  Rerue  oonUmparaine,  Lhrraiaon  dn  15 
decembre.    Parts,  185S,  8*.  (2  sh.) 

1208.  Sehuls,  Am.  Theod.  Die  Unsterblich- 
keit drs  Mensclien  im  Lichte  des  Dcnkeus  and 
des  rollgUhien  Bcwnnstscyns.  Mit  RC.cksicht 
auf  den  hcntigcn  Stand  der  Naturforschung 
und  auf  antichriHtliche  Strcbnngeu  des  Zeit- 
alters.  ^  K<^nx  umgearlieitete  ...  Anfl. 
Stralsund,  (1858,)  1858, 8«.  pp.  ▼!.,  87. 

1209.  S«iidcrlioir,  Mart.  Aug.  Dlelfoffhung 
der  Uiisterblichkoit  vom  Standpuncte  der 
Natur  betrachtet  ...  .  Nordhausen,  1858, 
8*.  pp.  23. 

1210.  Taf^I,  Joh.  Friedr.  Im.  Die  Unsterb- 
lichkeit und  Wiedercrinnerungskraft  der 
Seele,  enrie^n  aus  Schrift,  Yernuiift  uud 
£rfahrnng,  und  bestltigt  durch  JSrfalirungB- 
bclege  ans  den  Schriften  der  griechlHchen  und 
rOniltichen  Cla^Mikcr  uud  der  Christen  aua  den 
fblgenden  Jalirlinnderten  ...  .  (Besonderer 
Abdruck  ans  der  Wuchetischrift  fiir  die  £r- 
nenerung  der  Kirche  Ton  1852  und  1853.)  Tu- 
bingen, 1858,  8*.  pp.  180. 

1211.  [Tli«3rer,Tliomas  Baldwin!.  Astronomy 
-^ luini<>rtnlity.  (UnxvermiKH  ^uar,  fur  Jan. 
1858;  X.1-I7.)    k 

1212.  Vincent,  Ceo.  Giles.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Evidence  to  \Hi  found  lu  Human  Nature 
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of  a  Future  Stafa.    loAdon,  Ml,  ^.  pp.  M5. 
O. 

1213.  [KmersosM George H.].    Biisiii 
tlty  with  reference  to  the  Future  Life,    f  i 
verMlM  Quar.  for  Get.  18M;  X1.«I7-U&)  A 

1214.  SlmpsMay  A.    Priie  Essay  on  the  lai- 
materiality  of  the  Mind  ud  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul.    Northampton  (£0^.%  tSM,  &• 
pp.23. 

121&.  WwLgWk^Tf  A.  I.  Tier  Vortrige  Clier 
die  Unaterbltehkeitafrage.  Btettis,  tSM,  8^. 
pp.  57. 

1216.  Borellusy  Joh.  Jak.  MennMaas  Ka- 
turlif  { detti  FOrliilbuide  tUI  det  andliga  Lifvrt. 
Popularfilosofiskt  FSrsOk.  StockhfJm, 
8*.  pp.  52. 

1217.  Dr«M%«eli«   Max.     Das   W« 
Naturdinge  und  die  Natargesetse  der 
vidueUen  UnsterbUcfakeit.    OlmGtx,  185^  8^ 
pp.82. 

1218.  F«,8.v*  FhBnlx  oder  Rapport  der  Seclea 
swischen  dem  Dieaselt  ond  detu  Jensrit.  Ba> 
lenchtet  durch  &  v.  F.  Berlin,  U(65,  ».  pfL 
ill.,  76. 

1219.  Mfiller.Jttlliu.  UnaterUlchkeitafElaabe 
uud  Anferstehungshoffiiung.  £ln  Tertng 
...    .    Halle,  1855,  10.  pp. 85.    J>. 

1220.  Rlchter,  Friedr.    Vortrige  Cber  «s 
■  pemi^nliche     Ihortdaucr,    snr    Veradttdaeg 

awischen  naturwiaeemchafllicher  and  thcv- 
logischor  Welt-Anschauang.    ^,  mit  yttlea 

Kpulairea  fSrUnteruBgeu  and  Qa«41ett-Aap» 
n  vermehrte  Anfl.    Uaakburg,  (...)  HIH, 
12*.  pp.  xii.,  848.    F, 

1221.  Blawlsclte  Philoaophie^cnthalteaddie 
GmndxUge  alier    Katar-  and   Moralwiiwea 
schaften  neliet  einem  Anhaug  Lb«-  die  Wil- 
lenfifrciheit  und  die  Unsterblionkeit  1 
Prag,  1855,  8«.  pp.  xU.,  664. 

1222.  G6scbel,Carl  Friedr.  Der  Henschi 
Leib,  Seele  und  Gelst  dkvM^ts 
. . .    Leipxig,  HOC,  8*.  pp.  xiL,  116  +.     ^ 

1223.  PolAlc,  M.  8.  Die  UnsterMicfakeila- 
fhige,  vermitt^st  efner  neuen  philoaophicchea 
Grundlehre,  nnd  nach  voeliergegaiigeBcr  Vi- 
derlegung  dor  Grttnde  aller  matcrialMtlackca 
Schuien  Leant wortet  ...  .  Mit  eiacas  Ter- 
wort  von  Dr.  Lentbecher.  Amsterdaa^  18M| 
8*.  pp.  X.,  252. 

1224.  Relnbecic,  Emll.  WiraiBdauaterUkhl 
Unumstoflsiiche  Beweise  f.lr  die  Fortdaiiar  dea 
Menschen  nach  dem  TtKle  uud  fttr  ein  Wiedw 
sehen  der  voransgegangenen  Lieben  im  Jm^ 
seits.  ...  »  AalL  Leipaig,  (18M^  1881.  9k 
pp.  Iv.,  148. 

1226.  SeMel,  (Traugott)  Leberecht. 
naturlichem,  nicht  mystiacbem 
Bene  JenseiU  ...    .    Teplitx,  UI59.  ^.  M^  iv., 
172. 


1226.  Slnfton*  cr  Slnbom-Snlase, 

La  religion  natarelle.    8"  M.  Paris,  (lat  cd, 
185t, )  1>  57, 18*.  pp.  xxxl ,  410.     H. 

Put  III.  er  the  «M>k,  pp.  s56-ai«,  trcaM  erlamw^ 

telitj.    Aa  AifHi*  tnaslMlMi,  LoaSiK.  ISr.  «■.  I». 

D. 

1227.  Stmrrs,  George.  Man*B  Dcstiay.  la- 
mortality:  the  Argaments  from  Natare  and 
ScriBtnre,  by  Rev.  T.  M.  Post,  D.D.,  sf  ^t. 
Louk,  Mo.,  rerlewed  ...  .  New-Veric,  I85lb 
12*.  pp.  156.    U, 

B«e  K«L  Iltt. 

1228.  Brlef^  ttber  die  VastsrUlchkatt  dtr 
Seele,  mit  einem  Anhaags  mcrkwOrdigNr 
Trilume,  Ahnnagea  and  Eradieinangce 
dem  Nachtgeblete  der  Katar.  ■riaagei 
8».  pp.  v.,  249.    F. 

1229.  BAltel,  Bag!  ▼•■.    Aas  dea  Alpca. 
UeberGottjtieistuadUnstsrbUclikeit.  3ii 
berg,  1857,  le*.  pp.  11^148. 
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1239*.  KsqvUrOBt  (Henri)  Alphonse.  La  Tie 
fhtore  au  pottit  de  vne  aociallete.  Farls,  1891»  8*. 

1230.  Fortlaf^f  Karl.  Ueber  die  Unsterb- 
Hchlceitaldee  ala  Terblndangsfflled  iwiasheB- 
Speculatiou  und  NaturwieaenBchaft.  (Fiehte'e 
£a»diriftf,  FhiloM^  1867,  XXXI.  a0O-22L) 
H, 

1230*.  BIorea'By  L.  La  dettln4e  de  llioinme. 
<m  dn  lual,  de  T^preuTe,  et  de  la  itaDiUM 
future.    Parie,  1M7»  1^.  pp.  876. 

im.  OrTf  Jolm.  Theism :  a  Treatise  on  €k)d, 
VrorideDce,  and  Immortality.  London,  1867, 
8*.  pp.  ▼.,  400.    B, 

1832.  IBrandesy  Friedr.  Wlr  werden  lebenl 
eesprlch  Uber  Unsterblichkeit.  ...  OOttin- 
gen,  1868, 8*.  pp.  Ti.,  288. 

128S.  Drosabactiy  Max.  Die  Harmonie  der 
X^E^bnisM  d<:r  Natnrforsdiuns  nilt  den  For- 
deningen  dee  menschllchen  Oemtithes  oder 
die  peraOnliche  Unsterblichkeit  als  Folge  der 
atomifltlachen  Verfiissung  der  Natnr.  Leip- 
sig,  1838,  8*.  pp.  xxvL,  870.    & 

1284.  I««Tatcry  Joh.  Kasp.  ...  Briefe  an  die 
Kaiserin  Maria  Feodorowna,  Gemahiin  Kaiser 
Pauls  I.  Ton  Riusland,  Uber  den  Znstand  der 
Seele  nach  dem  Tode.  Nach  der  Original- 
handschrift  heraosgegiben  Yon  der  kals. 
Offentl.  Blbllothek  xu  St.  Petersburg.  St. 
Petersburg,  1868,  4*.  pp.  7a    F. 

1236.  llereler»  Lewis  P.  Considerations  re- 
specting a  Future  SUte  ...  .  London,  1868, 
1>.  pp.  222. 

1236.  I7»uinst5flallcb«    Bewelse   filr   die 
*  Unsterblichkeit  der  menschllchen  Seele,  nio- 

dergelegt  in  den  erhabensteu  Oedanken  und 
AusiprUchen  der  hcrrorragendsten  Menschen 
aller  Zeiton  und  Nationeu.  Maumburg,  1868, 
8*.  pp.  111. 

1237.  Siemcllnky w    De  eeuwlgheld  ont- 

huld  of  hut  leven  na  den  dood.  Beschouwin- 
gen  over  de   onst<«i-feliJkhHd.     Auuterdam, 

'    Xemtlink,  1868,  8*.  JL  3.60. 

1238.  — —  Oeestpopenbarlngen  aan  het  sterfbed 
ran  een  inHteriallst.  Bevattende  eene  duide* 
lijke  rerklarlng  der  cif^ltoefltanden  van  het 
mensch  toot,  granrende  eu  na  het  oogenblik 
Tan  don  doodstrUd ;  benoTens  de  verschlUende 
inTloedon  der  geesten  Tan  afgestorrenen  op 
de handeliugen der men8ch<*n  ...  .  Amstei> 
dam,  1869,  8*.  pp.  Tili.,  x.,  106. 

1230.  Damlro»»  (Jean)  Philibert.  SouTenirs 
de  Tingt  aits  d'enmlgnement  k  la  flicult4  des 
lettres  de  Paris  on  Disooum  sur  diverses  ma- 
tI6res  de  morale  et  de  th4odio6e  ...  .  Paris, 
1869.  R*.  Pit.  Ixxviil.,  426.    H. 

Tm  Br*t  and  Mcoad  JN*coiin,  pp.  1-100,  are  "  Da 
rffiren  ve  cemino  argunicnt  de  rininortalitA  de  I'&iM," 
•ad  "8*11  J  M.  tmoaerulltA  do  l'iai«,  qMll*  dolt  Aire 
eotte  limnerulltA  T* 

1240.  Frjr,  Henrietta  J.  Echoes  of  Eternity; 
GOinlstiiig  of  the  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse 
of  the  most  distinguished  DlTlnes  and  others, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  English  and  Foreign. 
London,  1S69,  p.  S*.  pp.  200. 

1241.  Oalllny ,  arehUeeL    Consolation  du 

Knre  liunmiu  et  pronves  de  rimmortaliti  d* 
me.    Lyon,  1869,  8*.  pp.  40. 

1242.  Ocdaebten  over  het  eIndelUk  lot  Tan 
den  raensch  ...  .  Amsterdam,  1869. 8*.  pp. 
It.,  36. 

1243.  Xortlo«k«  James  J.  Man,  Ills  Creation, 
Prewrviitiun,  and  Immortality;  or.  Past,  Pre- 
sent, and  Future.    Loudon,  1869,  I2>.  pp.  210. 

1344.  rZaalbcrKy  J.  C.].  Met  leTen  na  den 
dood,  philusophlscli-metaphlslsche  verhande- 
Itng  OTer  den  toestand  Tan  den  geest  na  syne 
afiicheiding  Tan  het  ligchMam,  door  d4>n  schrij- 
T«r  Tan  **De  onilterfeiykbold  Tan  den  mcnsch 


natuurkundig  w^sgeerig  bewezen,"  "Het 
magnetismns"  enx.  's  QraTenhage,  1869L  8*. 
pp.80. 

GoBp.  NSL.  40BT. 

1245.  Rosa,  John  Locxhart.  Man  considered  In 
relation  to  a  'Present  and  Future  State  of 
Being.  . . .    London,  1869,  8*.  pp.  880. 

1246.  An|^^,  Laxare.  Philosophie  de  la  t«> 
Ugion,  ou  Solutions  dee  problemes  de  Texis- 
tence  de  Dlen  et  de  rimmortalit4ile  Thomme 
...    .    Meaiix,  1890,  6*.  pp.  xxvUi.,  475. 

1847.  Blrtlk>D«|r  SouTenir  (The);  a  Book  ct 
Thoughts  on  Life  and  Immortality,  selected 
from  Eminent  Writers.  Illuminated  and 
printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  from  Designs 
by  Samuel  Stanesby.  London,  1890,  sq.  16*. 
12s.  6<i. 

1248.  Cli«ard,  J.  Ode  sftcr4e  sur  rimmort»> 
lit5  de  I'anie.    Lyon,  1890,  8*.  pp.  12. 

1240.  [French,  William  R.].  What  shidl  we 
bet  (Univer$aliMt  Quar.  lur  April,  1890,  and 
Jan.  1891)  XTII.  197-176,  and  XYIII.  67-77.) 
H. 

1250.  KiSrodly  Ludw.  Die  Fortdaner  der  Seele. 
( YiertdjahrKhfiftf.  d.  SnUnUhn,  1899,  Moflw 
2,3.) 

1251.  I««rroq««,  Patrice.  R4noTation  r»> 
llgieuMe  ...    .    Paris,  1890,  8^.  pp.  374. 

In  Chape,  in.  sad  V..  pp.  K-127. 144-181.  tbe  sethor 
■ulotalae  the  ■inplicit/,  fkvedom.  and  ImnnortolltT 
of  the  aonl,  s&d  opposes  the  doctrine  of  ctenuu 
paDbhrnenU 

1252.  Xf  onrrlsBon,  J.  F.  Illstoire  et  philo- 
sophie Etudes  ... 


Paris,  1890, 18*.  pp.  xv., 
870. 

flee  tho  eenys  ••  De  r&oM,"  pp.  WM-9U,  and  *'  De 
la  Tie  ruinre,"  pp.  Ua-SBO. 

125a>.  R^-rlllc,  Albert.  La  dogmatiqne  de 
Strauss  au  cbapltre  do  la  tIo  fUture.  (NouvelU 
Jin.  de  ThioLy  Strasbourg,  1890, 8*,  V.  23-64.) 
Jx. 

See  Ko.  lias.  An  RsfUeh  Iraaelatloa  In  J.  B. 
Beard's  Progrtaa  o/  JUUMotu  Hkought  in  tk4  Fnt, 
Ckmrek  9f  JV«ac«,  Load.  I«81,  »>,  pp.  »4-187.    U. 

1252^.  Treat,  Joseph.    Ood,  Religion,  and  Im- 
mortality :  an  Oration,  dcllTored  nt  the  Paine 
Celebration  in  Cincinnati,   ...  January  29, 
1860.  ...    Cincinnati,  O.,  1>:90,  8*.  pp.  63.    M. 
Denies  the  exlaienee  of  God.  tho  Imoiortalltj  of 
the  eoul,  and  all  moiml  dlitlactioai. 

1253.  Urclbjr,  ilornce.  Mysteries  of  Life, 
Death,  and  Futurity:  illustrated  fkom  tho 
Best  and  Latest  Authorities.  Loudon,  1861, 
[1890],  lOi.  pp.  xTl.,  276. 

125».  DumesiUl,  Alfred.  L'imraortalit6. 
Paris,  1891, 18*.  pp.  xii.,  806. 

1263^.  0ratta»,  Richard.  Considerations  on 
the  Unman  Mind ;  its  Present  State  and  Future 
Destination.    London,  1891,  8*.  pp.  886. 

IS&O*.  Mann,  Horace.  Twelve  Sermons:  de- 
livered at  Antioch  College.  Boston,  1891, 12*. 
pp.  314.    H. 

flenaoa  XI.  (pp.  MS-fTO)  Is  en  ImMoitallij. 

125dA.  Schott,  SIgm.  Stcrben  und  Unsterb- 
lichkeit. Eine  Studie.  Stuttgart,  1891,  8^ 
ppwllfiL 

1259*.  Immortsdlty  and  Annihilation.  (Sor 
Urn  Jirv.  for  Sept.  1891 ;  I.  445-400.)    ff. 

1253^.  Immortalltir.pf  the  Soul.    (DnntilU 
Quar.  fiev.  fur  March,  1891 )  1. 115-133.)    H, 
Bxamlaes  (ho  arxamenti  of  Plato,  and  de&ies  thai 
tho  deeirice  eao  be  proved  b/  reaeon. 

1253k!  HaTlIl0y  Ernest.  La  vie  Atemelle.sept 
discours  ...  .  Gen4Te,  al$o  Paris,  1891,  8*. 
pp.  Till..  262. 

See  We^m.  JTeo.  for  OeC  IMl.  p.  064. 

1253>^.  PIcard,  J.B.  R.  La  Tie  future  prouT5e 

Sar  les  wuvres  de  la  nature  et  les  observations 
e  la  science  ...    .    Farts,  1891,  8*.  pp.  160.  ^ 
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SECT.  II. —  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  SOUL  AND  THE  FUTITRE  LIFE 
AMONG  NATIONS  AND  SECTS  NOT  CHRISTIAN. 


■  Uoit  of  tiM  yfOtkM  under  this  aootion  are  At«torJMZ;  b«t  orlgtaal 
Qnek  and  Boman,  Jewish  aad  MokMnnednn  avthon  are  alao 


A.—00MPBEHEN8IVS  WORKS. 


1264.  fthUTMUtnl,  or  BlkerisUnl,  1074- 

UU.  Abit-'l-JrAth*  Hah^ammad  aach-Schah- 
rasUnrs  Rvliglonsparthoien  und  PhiloMq>hen- 
Schulen.  Zuni  «rsten  Malo  volletMndig  ausdem 
arabiechen  ttbersotxt  and  mit  erkUrend«n  An- 
merkungeu  verseheu  von  Dr.  Theodor  Haar> 
hrUcker.    2Tlieile.    Halle,  1860-61, 8*. 

I"  Tbell.  Die  mah'aainuulaoiMhen,  JfidlMdien, 
ehiitUlchen   und  doalisclMtaea   ReliglouaperUieien. 

pp.   XXa,  tt9> 

II"  Th«ll.  Die  S«Uer,  die  Philoaephen,  die  alten 
▲raber  and  dl«  Inder.  pp.  x.,  4M. 

Ad  edition  of  Uil«  eeleorated  work  In  the  original 
Arable  waa  publ.  b/  the  "  Oriental  T«xi  Societjr*'  in 
two  ParU,  LoodoQ,  184>-4(,  8«.    A. 

1256.  MMiialsnef  Mlcbelde.  Easals.  First 
ed.  (of  the  flret  two  Books),  Hourdeaux,  lft80» 
8*. 

'  The  laat  part  of  Lirre  II.  Ch.  xll.  (Tone  III.  pp. 
352-2W  or  liural's  ed.,  Paris,  1830.  9>.  H.)  eontalDa 
ourions  matter  oonocnilng  aneient  opinions  on  tbe 
aoul. 

1256>.  Galantes,  Livitw.  1097.'  See  No.  1572. 

1260.  Ncaaelf  Mart.  Meditationes  Novisai- 
niorum  ex  Mento  Vetemm  Qentilium  Saplen- 
tium.    Bremae,  1(M6, 12*. 

1257.  DabiatdLm  (The),  or  School  of  Mftnners 
[rather^  beets],  translated  fi\>ni  the  Original 
Persian,  with  Notes  and  lUnatnittons,  bjr 
Barld  Shea  ...  and  Anthony  Troyer  ...; 
edited,  with  a  Preliminary  Disconrse,  by  the 
latter.  8  vol.  Paris,  Oriental  Translation 
i\in<l,  184S,  8*.    B., /T. 

Ascribed  bj  some  to  3f  ohnsn  Fawl»  who  eoorlsfaed 
A.D.  16D0.  which  la  at  any  rate  not  Tar  TH»ni  tbo  date 
of  the  work.  Vol.  I.  treau  of  the  Parata;  Vol.  II.,  of 
the  Hlndos.  Tibetans,  Jews,  Chriatfiuas,  and  Uohani- 
nedana;  Vol.  III.,  of  the  Sadlkiahs,  Roahenians, 
nahlaha,  "  Phtloaophen."  and  Bulls.  See  rrrlevs  by 
O.  Laasen,  In  Itis  UiUdtrUl  f.  4.  JTmufa  d.  MorpenL, 
18U.  V.  473-487  (A),  and  by  P.  Spierd,  Jakrh,  /. 
safsa.  JTrft.  for  Aug.  UMi,  eoU.  Ml-an.    A 

1257*.  €la««n9  or  CXmrnrnvskf  DanieL    Theo- 
togia Gentilis  ...    .    Magdebnrgi,  IMS* 4*. 
Alao  Fraacof.  I6S4, 4*,  and  In  Qrenovll  Tkaa.  Grsee. 
Awfff.  VII.  1-lSi.    (H.)    The  larger  part  of  the  work 
treau  of  opinions  conoemlag  the  niture  life. 

1258.  Blimnty  Charles.  Anlma  Mnndi:  or. 
An  Historical  Narration  of  the  Opinions  of 
the  Ancients  concerning  Man's  Sonl  after  thiB 
Life:  according  to  Unenlightened  Nature.  ... 
London,  11179,  12».  pp.  13.^    F. 

Also  in  hia  iltseaUaiMOMa  rorfts,  IflW,  U*.    JET. 

1250.  Pfttnncrf  Tobias.  . . .  Systema  Theolo- 
glie  Oentilis  purioris,  qna  quikiu  prope  ad 
veram  Beligioneni  Gentiles  accessertint,  per 
cnncta  fere  ^us  capita,  ex  Ipsls  pnecipn4 
illornm  Scriptis  osteuditnr.    BAsile«,  llnty 

4*.  pp.  636  +.    />. 

Cap.  XTII.,  De  VoHt;  XYin.,  De  Pine  Mnndl; 
XIX..  De  Raaiirfeerlone ;  XX..  Oe  Kxtreme  Judicie; 
XXI.,  De  Coclo  et  Infbmo;  XXIL,  sen  Appendix  de 

Baluie  GentlUam. 

1200.  ItMBcry  Friedr.  Sim.  De  ils,  qni  inter 
Ocntes  in  Vitiim rediisse  perhibentnr.  Lipafae, 

16D4,  4».  (6  sh.J 

An  abstract  of  this  enriona  dissertation  Is  given  by 
Paalus  on  John  xl.  tt ;  ObeMi.  IT.  L  MB4T4.    JL     . 

1261.  Schlenssncr,  Friedr.  M'llh.  Disser- 
tatio  lie  QnnvKtioiic  hii  et  qiiatentis  Novlssinia 
fLiKpoKoer/uiov  Qcntilibus  ftiurint  cognita.  Lip- 
sIhv,  1703,  4*. 

1262.  Toland»  JuLn.    Letters  to  Serena:  con- 
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taining  ...  H.  Tlie  Hiatorr  of  the  Boors  IB- 
mortality  among  the  He*th«iM.  .. .  Loaion, 
1704*  8*.  pp.  238 +.    IL 

1263.  Blorlny  Henri.  De  I'onge  da  b  prifaw 
pour  lee  morts  parml  lea  payens.  i71l«  (iK»> 
Unrt.  lUVAcad,  &o9.dm  /ascr^ete.  lU.  M-88L) 

Jx. 

1264.  B««riSt  Job.  Helar.,  tht  efdlcr.  Oodm 
Gentilitim,  sive  DIssertatio  hiat«e4co-|iUliM»- 
phica  de  coelestl  Beatitndine.  qnaa  a&i  G«»- 
tlles  linxerttnt.    Swinfnrti,  17111*  4». 

1265.  [If^w-ea^ue  de  Bwtfl^j'y  JeanI 
Histoire  de  la  philoeophle  payenae,  on  8cnt>> 
mens  doa  phlkiso|ihes  et  dee  penptas  pajw 
les  plus  o4Mbrea  sur  Dien,  aur  rime  et  aw  lea 
devoira  ds  rhnmm»  2  torn.  La  Haow,  1724. 
12*.    H, 

"Llrre  fbrt  tatdraaaaM.-  — .flb«>hr.  Ckn«).  XI. 
treats  or  retrlbutlea  la  the  t^ian  lifc;  Cb.  XIDw- 
XT.,  Tone  I.  pp.  »»->&•,  oT  the  aptritbality.  \  m\ 
tallty.  and  origin  of  tke  seal.  A  new  ««..  hapiwwd. 
waa  publlahed  at  Paris  in  1745  and  17M.  X  vaL  13*. 
under  the  author'a  name,  witk  tke  title  **TMeteiiB 
payenne,"  etc. 

1966.  TUmer.  Fabian.  De  Senav  lBaMrta> 
litatis  inter  Gentes.  {Ben,  Joh.  Scbedvin.] 
Ilpsal.l724,8>.  (2ish.) 

1267.  Zobely  Nic.  Ernst.  Cacaselln  Oenttui 
in  tradeudis    Doctrinia  de  Gtmeria   hi 

Mentisque  humanae  Orlcine  et 

Mortuorunu    Lipaiae,  17B7»  8».  pp.  IISL 

1268.  F^nel,  Jean  Baptiate  BMcfaaL 

Memoire  sur  ce  que  les  anciens  pa^ 

pens4  de  la  resurrection.    1744.    (^ 

de  VAcad,  de»  Iiuer^  etc  1753, 4>,  XUL  311- 

826.)    IT. 

A  Oemum  trenalatioai,  la  If  .  BlasMsaa'a , 
4,  i>lMloa.,  II.  8H,  IL 


1269.  Frams,  Adam  Wilb.  Kritladie  «•- 
schichte  tier  Lehre  von  der  UiMterMiehkcit 
der  Soelen  in  Abaieht  der  Zeitcn  m-  diristi 


Ckbnrt,  als  wineBlnleitunrmi 
Schrift  Sberlocka  von  der  UnatetiriichkaH  dsr 
Seelen.    Ltlbeck,  1747,  f*.  pp.  3SB. 
Bee  Merrleh.  »llafa,  p. «. 

1270.  lieaalns,  Gotthold  Sphratai.    WIe  die 

Alten  den  Ttm  gcblldet:  eine  Unterendnn^ 
Berlin,  17W»  4*.  pp.  (8),  88.    A. 

Also  In  his  aammmek*  aunOtm,  larhMsaBl  aft, 

VIII.  no-ML   jr. 

1271.  F«b«r»  Joh.  MekhJor.  Oratio  de  AnK 
momrn  Immortalitate  Ethnida  ptoprltL.  Oi>> 
burgi,  1770,  4*.  pp.  12. 

1272.  Harles*    Gottlieb    (Ltd.    TbaepMes) 
■    Chrlstoph.   J>e-Opinione  >eteraai  de  Aviaw 

ht\)uBque  post  Mortem  Fatia. — De  Anlaus 
Piomm  ad  Ooeleatem  Mnsicam  rrdciintilMS. 
(In  his  Opmtada,  etc.  HahM,  177S»  h*.  PP-13»- 
170.)    F, 

1273.  MetnerSy   Chrlstoph.     Betrachtnaga 

Uber  den  Tod  und  Troatgrllnde  der  Altca 
wider  die  Sehrecken  desaelben.  (In  bis  rrr> 
miichU  Sckri/lm,  U.  166-264,  Utpn.  mt. ») 
F. 

1274.  Volft,  C.  T.    Unde  PepnlL  a  Jvdaitt 
Beliglone  allenl,  Sdentiam  Rcmw  Divla 
impnmis  Opinlonem  de  Imaiortalitale 
arnpaedntr    Llpaiie,  177S»  8*.  3fr. 


8BCT.  n.    D.  L^BEUEF  OF  THB  ANCIBNT  ORSBKS,  nc 
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IMS.  Pettavelff  Fr.  !)•  AfsiUB«ntte,  qnV- 
but  apud  PUtonem  Animonim  Immort»> 
litaa  defenditar.  BeroUni,  181&,  4*.  pp. 
iT^  41. 

1689.  Kwnhardt,  H«Inr.  Platoni  Phl- 
don,  mit  b«MDderer  Riiokaicht  auf  die 
UntterblichkttitolehM  «rU(atert  nnd  bear- 
theilt.    Lubeck,  1817,  8".  pp.  72  4-.    F. 

1500.  Tajrlor^  Thonuw.  Platonic  Demon- 
stration of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
(Clauioat  Jour,  for  June  and  Sept.,  1820; 
XXI.  aol-290,  and  XXII.  40-61.)    H. 

160L  Seager,  J?ev.  John.  Obeerrations 
on  the  Phiedo  of  Plato.  {Cla$»iottlJour. 
for  June,  1826 ;  XXXI.  200-217.)    H. 

IMKL  Schmidt*  Adalb.  Argumenta  pro 
Immortalltate  Anlmarum  in  PUtonia 
Phaedone  cxplicita.    HaUu),  1827,  8*. 

1808.  Rettlffy  Heinr.  Chriitian  Mich. 
Qnaeftiones  Platonicae.  I.  Qnamooinio- 
Bcendae  verae  Anlmi  Naturae  Yiam  Plato 
oommonstraverit.  ...  [Progr.J  OiaBae 
[Badlngen],  1S31,  8*.  i  th. 

1604.  Br«uty  J.  W.  Bemerkungen  fiber 
die  piatonieche  Lehre  vom  Lernen  ale  einer 
Wledererinnerung  (ayafwn|o-if ).  Branden- 
burg,  1832,  8«. 

1606.  Deyeksy  Ferd.  Platonb  de  Ani- 
momm  Migratione  Dootrioa.  Gonflnent. 
1834, 8». 

1600.  Crome,  G.  Be  Mythlt  Platoniole 
Imprimis  de  ^'ecylia.   BUsaeldorf;  1886, 4*. 

1607.  BI«lrln|f,  .    Be  Mythia  PUto- 

nlcis  iuprimi«  de  Necyiis.    [Progr.]    BtU- 
seldorf,  1836,  4*. 

An  Nos.  ISM  uid  1M7  tUl«  of  tb«  niM  estty  T 
I  (It«  thorn  u  1  Bad  tiMm  la  SDcelmana's  BM. 

1608.  Sehmldty  Adalb.    Ueber  die  Ideen 

-  dee  Plato  nnd  die  darauf  beruhende  Ub- 
sterblichkeitiilebre  dewelben.  [Progr.j 
Ualae,  1836,  4o.  pp.  68  (20). 

1608».  Stewart,  Heinr.  Gbriatian  WUb. 
▼•a.  Die  platonitchen  Mythen  Ton  der 
menechlichen  Seele  im  Ziiaammenhange 
dargwtellt.  (Appended  to  hit  OuehiehU 
dgr  FhiloMophie,  II.  468-616,  Stuttg.  a. 
Tab.l8U,  8«.)    B. 

1600.  Volftliinder,  J.  A.  Ohr.  Hatonit 
Sententia  de  Animorum  Praeaxktentla. 
Pan  I.  De  Principio  Pbiloaophiae  Plato- 
nieae.    [Diss.]    Berolini,  1844,  8*.  pp.  26. 

MOO.  FlMber,  Carl  Phillpp.  De  Plato- 
nica  do  Animi  Immortalitate  Doetrioa. 
...    Brlangae,  1846,  8*.  pp.  14.    F, 

1001.  Sel&mldty  Ilerm.  Duonim  Phae- 
donis  Platonicl   Locorau  Sxplioatio  (p. 

-  80k  B.  et  de  nniversa  Argnmentatione,  in 
qua  ex  Ipsa  Aulmi  Forma  quasi  ac  Specie 
Immortalitas   ^us    deducitur).    [Progr.] 

•  Wlttenbergae,  1846,  4*.  pp.  21. 

1002.  [Kins,  Thomas  StarrJ.  Plato's 
Tl«9rs  of  Immortality.  {VktvenaUtt 
Qmar.  for  Jan.  1847 ;  IV.  78-107.)    B. 

1008.  Ssoatstko-vrsklv  Jos.  Platonls  de 
Animo  Placlta.  [Progr.]  Ostrowo,  1847, 
4^.  pp.  16. 


1004.  I^adtmaattyKarl  Heinrich.  Ueber 
die  Unsterbiichkeit  der  menscbllchen 
Seele,  naeh  den  Torstellungeo  dee  Philo* 
■ophen  Platon  nnd  des  Apostels  Paulos. 
. . .    Landeshut,  1M8,  8«.  pp.  83.    F. 

1006.  Alil«»<l«r,  Joh.  Aug.  Dissertatto 
Veteram  in  Oenere  PbiloeorAionim  pne- 
elnueqae  Platonls  de  AnImI  Vi  et  Immor- 
talltate Sententlas  breviter  adtnnbrans 
...  .  [J7«a]i.  Pet.  Otto  Wlberg.]  -Parsl. 
»,  [18--^]  8*.  pp.  10. 


1000.  H*rm«mny  Carl  Friedr.  De  Partf. 
bus  Animae  immortalibus  secundum  Pla- 
tonem.  [Praef.  Ind.  Schol.]  Oottingae, 
1860,4*. 

1007.  Speeky  Horiti.  Wttrdignnsderpla* 
toniscnen  Liohre  von  der  Unsterbiichkeit 
der  Seele.  . . .  [Pr<^.]  Breslan,  1853, 4*. 
pp.  10. 

AIM  la  ths  SettMkrM/.  PhUoa.  «.  taik.  n«ol., 
1862,  Hsft  81,  or  N.  P.,  XIU.  U.  pp.  1-18.    J. 

1008.  Gaell-FelSy  J.  T.  DlsserUtio  qua 
Psychologlae  Platonicae  atque  Arlstote* 
Ieae.ISz|Micatloet  Comparatio  Instituitnr. 
Wirceburgl,  1864,  8*.  pp.  100. 

1000.  Mailer,  L.  H.  0.  Die  Sschatologie 
Platon's  ttnd  Cicero's  In  ihrem  Verhilt- 
iiiise  um  (Thristentbume.  ...  Jever, 
1864,  4*.  pp.  44.    F, 

1010.  Kahlerty  A.  J.  Ueber  die  plato* 
nischen  Beweise  der  Unsterbiichkeit  der 
Seele.    [Qymn.  Progr.]    [Wlen,]  1866,  4*. 

1011.  S«a«ittllftl«  Frans.  Die  genetische 
Xntwlckelung  der  platonlschen  Philoso- 

K*  le  einleltend  dai^;Mtollt ....   2  Theile. 
ipaig,  1866-00,  8*.  pp.  xtI.,  480;  xil., 
l-ia2,  xxviii.,  318-000.    n. 

1012.  Schmldltt  Hermann.  Zu  Platons 
Phaedon.  [On  the  concluding  argument, 
p.  100  A-lOO  E,  ed.  Steph.]  (Jahn's  Neue 
Jahrh,/,  PhiloL,  1866,  LXXIII.  42-48.)  H, 

Far  otlMT  tllaatrsUMMoT  tbe  Phmdn  bj  aehmidi, 
■M  SBtslmsaa's  MM.  Bertpt,  Cla$a.,  4*  Aofl., 
p.  iBT. 

1018.  S«a«mllil,  Franz.  Ueber  die 
Schlussbeweisin  Platons  Phaedon.  (Jahn's 
JVsM  Jahrb.  /.  FhiUd^  I860,  LXXUI. 
230-340.)    H. 

1014.  'WlUlama,  N.  M.  The  Pbadon. 
{Christian  Rev,  for  Oct.  1867 ;  XXU.  607- 
632.)    BA. 

1016.  Mtel&eUsi  Fr.  Die  Phllosophle  Pla- 
tons iu  ihrer  inneren  Beslehung  inr 
ceoffenbarten  Wahrfaelt  kritlsch  aus  dea 
Quellen  dargestellt  ...  .  2Abth.  HUn- 
ster,  1860-60,  8>.    H, 

1010.  V«i^4iuurd«tta,C.R.  Platon'sldee 
des  per^nlichen  Geistes  nnd  seine  Lehre 
ttber  Brxiehung  ...    .    Berlin,  1800,  8*. 
pp.  yiii.,  102. 
Bee  jfUfMJi.  Amto.  xtiii.  as-xn. 

1016^  [Blartlneauy  James].  Plato:  his 
Physics  and  Metaphysics.  {NatioiMl  Bev. 
for  April,  1861;  XII.  467-488.)    H. 

1016^.  BuehcTy  J.  Ueber  Platonp  specu- 
lative Beweise  fUr  die  Unsterbiichkeit 
der  menscbllchen  Seele.  Inaugural-Dis- 
sertation.   OOttingen,  1861,  8«.  pp.  80. 

1017.  Arlatotelesy   b.c.   IK4--Sn.   ..•     De 

Anima  Libri  tres.  Ad  Interpretum  Qraeco- 
rum  Auctoritatem  et  Codicnm  Fidem  Ttcog- 
noTit,  Commentarlis  illustraylt  Fr.  Ad.  Tren- 
delenburg.   Jenae,  1833,  8*.    ^  th. 

1018.  — —  Treatise  on  the  SouL  etc  translated 
by  T.  Taykyr.    London,  1808,  4*. 

1010.  ~ —  Purchologie  d'Ari8tote->Trait6  de 
rime  tradmt  en  franeals  pour  la  premiere 
fols  et  acoompagn6  de  Motes  perp4toeUes  par 
J.  Bartb41emy-Saint-Hllaire  ...  .  Paris, 
1840,  8*.  pp.  cxxi.,  302.    If, 

Tb«  traailator  maiaUlBi  .Pirf.  pp.  xxxlx.-i(lrlt.) 
that  Ariitotis  did  oot  bsllere  in  tb«  lmaMrtall»  ef 
the  M>a1.  9««  alM,  ts  the  rame  purpone,  ]lMh«lai*« 
BOtea  OS  Cadwortha  InUL  Sytlmt,  I.  98,  W,  IIX-  4T^ 
472  (BarriMn'i  sdltlofiO 

1010».  Slmpltel«Sy  11.  A.D.  630.  ...  Com- 
mentaria  In  tres  Hbroe  Arlstotells  de 
anIma.  ...    Gr.    [Venice,  A,  Atulan^u. 

'  1627,]  fol.  If.  137. 

1020.  'Vmr^wMf  Alfonso,  qf  Medo,  Abp. 
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of  JSMIU,  ihrnsttones  super  Llbroa  Arls- 
totelis  de  Anima.  Floreutiie,  1477,  fol. — 
Also  Vcnetiis,  1566-66,  fol.;  Vkeutlie, 
1608,  fol.;  Romae,  1609,  fol. 

1631.  VlOy  TonimMo  dsty  Cardinal  Gmmm 

tano   (Lot.   Cs^e<anus)«    Coninien- 

taria  in  tres  Lfbros  Aristotelis  de  Anima. 

Ftnt  pnbliabed,  witb  the  text,  at  Vlosoia,  IMS, 

IbL ;  MfMratelj,  Venice.  1M4,  fol.,  and  elie where. 

1621*.  Splna^  Bartolommeo  dl«  Propiig^ 
naculum  Aristotelis,  He.  1516.  See  No. 
674. 

1622.  Venleroy  Francesco.  ...  Discortl 
. . .  Bopra  i  tre  Ubrl  dell' Anima  d'Aristo- 
tile  ....    Yenetia,  1656,  8». 

1623.  Odonl)  Rinalda  Discorso  ...  per 
uia  I'eripatetica.  one  si  dimostra,  se  Tani- 
ma,  secondo  Aristotile,  4  mortale,  o  im- 
mortale.  Venetla,  1567,  4*.  tt,  40.— Also 
»6i<l.  1560,  4o.    BL, 

1624.  VllIalfMtndOy  Oaspar  CardlUo 
dea  Apologia  Aristotelis  adrersus  eos, 
qui  ajnnt  euni  sensisse  Auimam  cam  C<m^ 
pore  extingui  ...    .    Complnti,  1560,  8*. 

1626.  Martlnes  de  Brca*  Pedro.  In 
Libros  tres  Aristotelis  de  Anima  Com- 
mentarins.  Cnl  accessit  Tractatus,  quo 
ex  Peripatetica  Schola  Anfmse  Inimorta- 
litas  aaserltur  t  probatur.  Begontias, 
1676,  fol. 

1626.  (tnlmtlanusy  Yinoentins.  Dllnci- 
dationes  triiim  Libromni  Aristotelis  de 
Anima.  Nee  non.  S.  Doctoris  Thomae 
Aqulnatis  in  eosdem  Commentaril.  Cum 
Textu  dnplid  ...    .    Bononiae,  1676,  4*. 

1627.  Toledo,  (Lat.  Toletna),  Fran- 
cisco dCf  Oard,  Oommentaria  una  cum 
Qnaestionibus  in  Libros  tree  Aristotelis 
de  Anima.  Yenetlis,  1676,  4^. — Colon. 
ACTlp.  1676,  4«.  ff.  17»  +. 

Jjiaiij'  ether  edlUooa. 

1028.  DenUetus,  Joh.  De  Animl  Natura 
^  usque  Immortalltate  in  Doctrtna  Aris- 
totelis apertissime  constltuta.  Parisiis, 
1677, »». 

1620.  Segnly  Bemarda  Trattato  ...  sopra 
i  Libri dell' Anima d' ArlstotUe  ...  .  Fio- 
reuxa,  1683, 4*. 

1630.  ZimarAf  Teofilo.  ...  In  Ltbroe 
tres  Aristotelis  de  Anima  Commentaril 
...    .    Yenetiis,  1684,  fcrf. 

1681.  Sclhr6ter9  Job.  Friedr.  Qaaestio 
ntruni  Aristoteles  Intellectus  nostri  Im- 
mortalitatem  cognoverit.   Jenae,  1586, 4*. 

1682.  Pontaniis,  Hieroaym.us.  De  Im- 
mortalttate  Animsa,  ex  Sententia  Aristo- 
telis, Libri  septem.    Romse,  1607,  4*. 

163a  Onarlnonl(£a<.G«uurtiMifnt«« 

J^mianus\  Cristoforo.  Bententlarum 
Aristotelis  de  Animo  sen  Mente  humana 
Explicatio.    Francofurtl,  1601,  4*. 

1683».  ZabarellAf  Jaoopo,  QnmL  In 
tres  Aristotelis  Libros  de  Anima  Commen- 
taril ...  .  Yenet.  1605,  foi.  ^X.— Also 
Franoof.  1606,  4*. 

MaintAlM  that  the  doetrive  of  ImmortalitT  eaa- 
■ot  be  proved  by  ArUtotle'e  pbikMophj. 

1684.  I^a  Galla,  Giitlio  Cesare.  De  Im* 
mortalitate  Anlmorum  ex  Aristotelis  Sen- 
tentia Libri  tres.  Romae,  1021,  4>. — Also 
Utini,  1646,  4». 

MalnUlM  that  ArieloUe  bellered  In  lauaer- 
UlUjr. 

1636.  Ijlcetl,  Fortnnia  De  Animomm 
raitfonaUani  Iinmortalitate  secundum  Opl- 
nionem  Aristotelis  Lilri  quatuor.  Pata- 
Tti,  1620,  fol.    BL. 

1636.  DaiiMliauier,  or  Daaalhaiirer, 
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Joh.  Conr.  Collegliim  pq^eboIogicvB,  in 
quo  niAxime  oontroTersa*  UusetioiMs  circa 
tres  Ubroe  Aristotelis  de  Aninia  prop»- 
nnntnr,  Tentilantnr,  explicantiir.  Ar- 
gentorati,  1680,  b>. — Alao  ibuL  1643, 1666; 
Altdort  1072,  4*. 

1687.  Orofflo,  AcostiDO,  OiftC.  AriatotcUs 
rera  de  rationalis  Animie  ImBiortalitats 
Sententia  accurate  explicata.  Bobubl 
1631,  4^.— Also  1632,  12*. 

Oregio  aialoiaiBs  that  ArisMie  hdlcvel  la  the 
laiBortalitf  ef  the  i 


1638.  Hoftnanih,  Casp..  1172-1648.  Col- 
latio  Doctriuao  Aristotelis  cua  Doctrina 
Qaleni  de  Anima.    Uelmst.  1637. 

1638.  Atlianaslna,Bjfsa«ftiHM Arie- 

toteleepropriani  de  Animae  Immortalitaxe 
Mentem  explicaos  ...  •  Or.  and  JJmL 
Parisliii,  1641, 4». 

Bee  Fabrieiua.  BM.  Orme.  IT.  Si.  Si. 

1640.  Poaner,  Casp.  De  Paliugeneria, 
slve  Reditu  Corporum  In  Yitam  serandQaii 
Aristotelem  inipussibili.    Jenae,  16S6L 

1641.  Schlttsy  Christian  GoCtfk-.  8«per 
Aristotelis  de  Anima  Sententia  brrns 
Commentatio.    Halae,  1771,  4*.  pp.  20. 

1642.  DelAlhardt,  Joh.  Helnr.  Der  Be- 
griir  der  Seele  niit  Rttcksicht  anf  Aristo- 
teles. . . .    Hamburg,  1810,  4f.  (4|  sh.) 

1643.  Harteaatcln,  Oust.  De  P^cbo- 
logiae  vulgaris  Origine  ab  Aristotela  r»> 
peteuda.    Lips.  1840,  4^.  pp.  19. 

1644.  Flaeher,  Carl  Phnipp.  De  Priael- 
pUs  Aristotelicae  de  Antma  Doctrtnae. 
. . .    Erlangae,  1845,  b*.  pp.  14. 

1644».  IVaddlnston-Kaatmsy  Char- 
les. De  la  peycbulogie  d'Aristote.  Paris. 
1848,  %».  Afi. 

1646.  "Wolli;  W.    Yon  dem  Begrifle 

Aristoteles    Uber   die  Seele  and 
Anwendnng  anf  die  hentige  Fsycliologia. 
. . .    Bayreuth,  1848,  4(".  pp.  16. 

1645*.  Panaclh,  Oari.  De  Arlstot^lia  Aai- 
mae  Deflnitioue.    Dtssertatio  _ 

Us  . . .    .    Gryph.  1861,  8».  pp.  lii^  6B. 

1646.  linerctloa  Carws,  Titns,  fl.  9jc  OOl 
...  De  Rerum  Natura  Libri  Sex  Oarolaa 
Lachmanuiu  receusuit  et  emeodaTit  Editia 
altera    Berolini,  1868,  8*.  pp.  2UL 

Ub.  III.  danlre  the  loiBMrtalbi  ef  theses 

164e».  Pollsnao,  Helchior  d«t  Ckrd. 
1747.    Anti-Lucretius.    See  Mou  147. 


047.  BlaerclKer,  F.  A.    Tltua  Ldcrvtios 
Oanu  (iber  die  Natur  der  Dinge  umI 
Umrterblicbkeit  der  Seele.  Yoitng  . 
Berlin,  1851,  8*.  pp.  32.    J*. 

1018.  Relaacker,  A.  J.    Kpicwi  de 
morum  Natura  DfictrlnajB  a  Laeretio 
cipulo '^ tractatam   expoenit  ...    . 
nute  Agrippinenslum.  1866l  4^.  pn.  38 
Berlewed   bjr    Wllb.  Chrfn   ia  lahal 
JUM.  /.  FkaU..  IMiw  LXXUL  MT-SL    J 

1649.  Swekan,  £.  de.  De  Locretii 
physica  et   morali   Doctrina. 
1867,  6*.  pp.  xii.,  63. 

16A0.  Cicero,  Marcus  Tnlllaa,  bx. 
The  Tusculan  Disputations,  Book  Flni  [De 
contemnenda  Morte];  the  Drsam  of  Sripw: 
and  Extracts  from  the  Dialogues  on  OM  Age 
and  Friendship.  LaL  With  English  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Chase  ...  .  Cambridge  [Uses  L 
1851, 12>.  pp.  xviii..  20T.    H. 

The  laireilnetiiNi  dlw;ue>te  the  qaeeii 
beUer  iB  the  hBmnnaliiy  ef  the  eeeL 

1651. Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of 

Soul.  [Book  I.  of  the  Taecnlai 
translated  by  J.  N.  Belleva.]  (Ckrittimm 
Exam,  for  Nov.  1842,  and  Jaa.  IMS;  XXJUll. 
129-150,310-838.)    H. 
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1662.  "VITwAderllolif  Gup.  Jul.  Cicero 
de  Anima  Platonuiitis.  [Be»p.  Andr. 
8chmal«r.]    Ylteb.  1714,  4*.  A  8. 

1863.  Tfea«r9  Pablfto.  DeSentontiaCice- 
ronlanadelmmortalltateAnimae.  [Netp. 
LMir.  Wenael.j    UpcaL  17aO,  8«.  (2  th.) 

1864.  PtsansMy  0«org  Chriatoph.  Dts- 
■artatio  ezp«Dd«iM  Argumenta  pro  Im- 
■lortalltate  Auimae  a  Cicerone  allata. 
RegiomoDtl,  1769,  4*.  pp.  24. 

1655.  ITehrcn,  or  "Wmftnf  Joh.  Gott- 
fHed  Ton.  Ueber  das  Alter  und  die  Un- 
tterbltclikeit  der  8eele,  nacb  dem  Cicero 
firey  bearbeitet  und  mit  einlgen  Zaailtzen 
Termehrt.    Gtfttlngen,  1819,  8*.  pp.  77. 

1666.  Sl«m«r«y .    De  Loco  qnodam  e 

Ciceronit  Catone  M i^ore,  ubi  de  Animo- 
/-        mm  Immortalitate  acitur.   [Progr.]  Mo- 
(/  nasterii^  1848,  4*.  pp.14. 

VU7.  VlrsUln*  or   VersUlvta    Maro, 

Pabllos,  u.c.  70-19.  See  particularly  jBneid. 
Lib.  TI.,  and  Gturg.  IV.  467,  et  seqq. 

1M7%.  ——  ^ueae  hie  descent  Into  Hell  .... 
Made  English  by  John  Boys  ...;  together 
with  an  ample  and  learned  Comment  upon 
the  same  ...    .    London,  1661, 4*.  pp.  248. 

1668.  Warburtony  William,  Bp.  The 
Divine  Legation  of  Moees  demonstrated, 
etc    Bee  No.  1790. 

la  Book  II.  Sect.  IV.  of  this  work,  Warburton 
nalaUln*  ttie  1iiRe»loua  paradox  that  tbo  (l«fflo«at 
of  ^oeas  into  ibc  Inferunl  reflona  as  described 
by  VlrgU  la  a  flgurativo  deaorlption  Df  an  Inltla- 
turn  into  tbo  EleaiiaUa  nyHerloa.  Bee  hla 
ITerte,  11.  T8-1W.    H. 

1069.  Bcyckertf  Dan.  Joh.  Philipp.  Die- 
sertatio  expianans  Psychologiam  virgilii 
L.  VI.  Aeneid.  t.  724-761.  Argentorati, 
1751, 4*.  pp.  20. 

1659».  Jortlnt  .Tohn.  Six  Dissertations, 
etc    1755.    See  No.  1526. 

1650i».  [Gibbon^  Edward].    Critical   Ob- 
serrations   on    the   Sixth   Book  of  the 
^neid.  . . .    London,  1770,  8*.  pp.  66.    H. 
▲lao  la  bla  Jflaeol.  ITorte,  Londoo,  1837,  8^,  pp. 
•10-CK.    \,H.)    la  oppo«Uioa  to-Warbonoo. 

1660.  Heync,  Christian  Gottlob,  1729- 
1812. 

8«e  bb  Bxenrsut  an  the  Sixth  Book  of  VfttU's 
JBneid.  panleularly  Ijm.  I..  VIIL-XIII. 

1661.  J^rlOy  Andrea  de.  Viagglo  dl 
Enea  airinferno,  ed  agtl  Elisii,  secondo 
Virgilio.    2>ed.    Napoll,  (. . .)  1826,  8*. 

A  Frtmth  tranalatlon.  tmm  the  third  edltfon 
of  the  orifiiial,  Dooal,  1847,  8^,  nP*  Y/. 

1662.  Plutarchiia,  fl.  a.d.  M. 

Oa  «Bci«Qt  npioiona  oeocerniag  the  tool,  see  D* 
FUcttiM  PhttoMflunm,  Lib.  IV.  cc.  S-8.  Bot  the 
geaaineueai  of  titia  ireatiae  la  doubted. 

1663. Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  the  Deity 

in  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked.  Gr.  With 
Notes,  by  ILB.  Hackett  ...  .  AndoTer,  1844, 
12>.  pp.  171. 

1664. Bar  les  d61ais  de  la  Justice  dirine 

...  .  Nonveliement  tradult,  avec  dee  addi- 
tiomi  et  dee  notes,  par  M.  le  oomte  de  Maistre, 
suivi  de  la  traduction  du  m6me  -Craitft,  par 
Amyot  ...    .    Parts,  1816.  8>.  pp.  228. 

Kumereas  lator  eda.  Fomtnir  alae  Tome  II.  of  the 
IMmana  of  Count  Joseph  de  Malatre. 

1665.  Schreltery  Theodor  Hllmar.  Doo> 
trina  Plutarchi  et  theologica  etmoralis. 
Oonimentatlo  ...  .  (lUgen's  ZHttehrift 
/.  d  hitt.  TheoL,  1836,  VI.  i.  1-144.)    H, 

See  partlcaiarly  PP.M-6S,  lU,  116. 

1666.  Tjrler,  William  Seymour.  Plutarch's 
Theology.  (IfeModut  C^r.  i?ev.  fi>r  July, 
1852;  XXXV.  383-415.)    H, 

1667.  Haekettt  Horatio  Balch.  Plutarch 
on  the  Delay  of  Providence  in  poaiahing 


the  Wicked.  [Abstract.]  (IKUisA.Aicm 
for  July,  1856;  XIU.  609-680.)    H. 

1667a.  littclanuay  Samoeatensii,  fl.  a.d.  179. 
See  bla  Dialogi  Martuomm,  JTentema,  CtafajrfiM, 
Vtrm  SUtorim,  and  tbe  treaUae  Da  iMctu,  for  rldi* 
eule  of  tbe  popotair  aotlona  eoaoernlng  the  lafbraal 
resiooa. 

1668.  Alexamder  AphroduUnsU^  fl.  a.d.  MO. 
Libri  duo  de  Anima.  Gr.  and  LaL  (Appended 
to  Themistins,  Opera.  Venet.  1584,  fol.) 

*'  Maintaina  tiie  analhllatioa  of  aoala,  aad  ooote&ds 
that  thia  vaa  Arixtotle'a  opiniaa."  —  Jfoahefai,  uote 
OB  Oud worth.  Book  I.  Ch.  1.  ad  Jbu,  who  aiw  refbra 
to  hU  Ossua.  ad  Ub.  II.  Teploor.  AiiatoC  pp.  72,  77. 
81. 

1669.  Plotlnuiat  fl.  a.d.  990.  ...  Opera  om- 
nia ...  .  TGdited  by  G.  H.  Hoeer  and  F. 
Creuxer.l    3  roL    Oxonii,  1835,  4*.    H. 

Tbe  whole  of  the  Foorth  Baoead  (Vol.  11.  pp.  73^ 
818)  treata  of  tbe  aoul,— Ita  caaeuoe,  loiniorulitj, 
deaeeot  into  the  body,  ate.  Paru  of  it  are  traualaied 
ia  Tliomaa  Taylor'a  ^ve  Jlooifta  <if  JtotinuM,  London, 
'  17M,  8",  and  ia  bU  StUet  Warka  a/PtottHiu.  London, 
1817.  8^. 

1669». Lee   Enn^ades  de   Plotin   . . .  tra- 

duites  pour  la  premiere  fois  en  fran(^s  accom- 
pagn4s  de  sommalres,  de  notes  et  d*6claircis- 
sements  et  pr4c4d6lM  de  la  vie  de  Plotin  ... 
Mr  M.  N.  Bouillet  ...  .  [With  fhigments  of 
Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  and  other  Neo-Plato- 
nists,  translated  by  B.  L6v6que.1  3  torn. 
Paris,  1857-61,  8*.    H. 

The  notea  on  the  Fourth  Knnead,  exanlntog  the 
relatiou  of  Plociauato  Tarioui  preecdlng  and  auoeeed- 
Ing  writer*,  occupj  pp.  685-408  of  Toaie  II.  The 
extraeta  fKHn  Porphjrj,  Jaiublioboa,  and  iSncaa 
Oaueaa  are  appeuded  to  Tome  IL  with  tbe  half- 
title :  —  •'  Pracmeou  de  payeholoffle  nfoplatonldeane 
tradulu  pour  la  preniMre  fola  en  frau^ala  par  Eng. 
L^Ttque."  For  the  trratlac  of  Janibliobua,  aee  Bte- 
bana.  EoUtg.  Ay*.,  Lib.  I.  e.  62,  )^  tt-8B,  pp. 
ed.  Heeren.    B. 


1670.  Prlaclanna*  Ljfdus,  Solutiones  eonim 
de  quibns  dubitavit  Chosroes  Porsarum  Rex. 
Ex  Codlce  Sangermanensi  edldit  . . .  Pr.  Dub- 
ner.  (Appended  to  Plotini  EnneatUs,  etc 
Parislis,  Didot,  1856.  8>,  pp.  545-579.)  H, 
The  flret  Qaestton  la  on  the  nature  and  ImaMr^ 
talltjr  ef  the  aeul.    The  original  Greek  ia  lost. 


1670*.  TbeodoretwSf   Bp.  of  Cyrrkutf  tL 

A.D.438. 

On  tbe  opinlena  of  the  Greek  phlkMopbora  ooneem- 
ins  (be  aoul,  we  bia  Tkerapavtieot  or  Ortaearttm 
AMtetUmmm  Curatio.  particulartjr  Lib.  V.  aad  XI. 
(iMlllCBe  a  PatraL  Orteca,  Tom.  LXZXIII.)    B. 

1671.  rpaellasy  Michael,  the  younger^  fl.  a.d. 
10601.  Ao{a4  wvM  ^X7>  De  Anima  cele- 
bres  Opiniones.  Ia  Tarino  Interprete.  (Ap- 
pendetl  to  Origenis  PhOoealia,  etc.  Par.  1619, 
4«,  pp.  600-680.)    D, 

dee  also  No.  18. 

1672.  Citumnns,  or  Natlbanatty  Nice* 
phorus,  fl.  AJ>.  IWO.  'ArrtBtTiKOi  irp6«  IlAei- 
nvoi'.  (Appended  to  Plotini  (teero,  Oxon. 
1835,40,11.1413-80.)    H. 

Oppowe  the  deetrinesof  pre-exl*tenoe,  tranamlgn^ 
tlon,aodthc  ratUmalitj  or  brutes;  contends  for  the 
resurreetiea  of  the  bo«^. 

167>.  AioAoYo*  vapX  ^vx^,  14th  cent.?    (Ap- 

Guded  to  Plotini  OpSrOj  Oxon.  1835,  4«,  II. 
31-47.)    ff, 
Amat  aaerlbei  this  DIalogae  to  Ifteipkonu  Ckmm- 


1673.  fixplorsitlo  Immortalitatis  human! 
Animi  secundum  Philoe<»hos.  Hediolani, 
1606,4*. 

1674.  Steiiolbiis(/bi2.Ste«eo)f  Augustinufl. 
Buffubinut,  De  perennl  Philbsophia  Libri 
X.    Lugduni,  1640,  fbl.— Badl.  1542,  fol. 

Also  in  Tom.  III.  of  hla  Oftra,  Par.  1677,  sad 
▼enet.  U8I,  M.  Ub.  IX.  treau  of  tbe  eplnioaa  of 
the  anfltenta  ooacemlns  tbe  Immortalltj  eutlie  aoul ; 
Lib.  X..  or  fbtnre  rewards  and  paniahnBhia.  S«e 
Fabridna,  Vtlaehu.  etc  pp.  419. 884, 8M.  Aeoordlng 
to  Jocher,  J.  C.  Bealiger  ranked  thia  book  next  te 
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1675.  IttpsliUt  Jnstns.  . . .   PbTtlolo(^«e  Stol- 
corvm  LibrI  tros  ...    .    Paiisiit,  16<H»  8>.  pp. 

162 +.    H. 

AIM  la  hit  Oatr^  {rmr.  «dd.),  Tom.  IV.    (A)   Lib. 
III..  Din.  VI1I.-XIX..  treau  of  the  doctrlue  of  Um 
Stoics  conocrniug  th«  origin,  luinrc,  »ud  tnatntlcra- 
'    tlOD  of  the  10  d1. 

1075*.  Gutlicrliui  (Fr,  Gwtblerre*)*  Jac 

De  Jnre  Manium,  dea  de  Ritn,  More  «t  Lesi- 
bus  priaci  Funeris  Libri  tres  ...  .  Pans, 
1615.  4*.    Bh.  —  Also  Ups.  1671,  8». 

AbMia  Gnevlu'a  Thm.  AM^Mim.  Xn.  MTT-llSS. 

a. 


ie76(>.     8aumaU«     {LaJL     SalmAsliUi)^ 

Claude  de*    Motae  et  Animadversiones   In 
Epictotum  '  et   SimpUdum.      Lugd.   BataT. 

1640.  4«.  pp.  329  4-. 

"IUcdA  cum  IndostrU  Veteram  PhiloMphonim, 
▲rbtoieiis,  Pythacone,  Plstonb.  Kpiourf.  aenteotlM 
de  •nlma,  ^ui  partiboe,  potentlis,  orlglBe,  /urtn- 
^vx^int,  iDimortaUtate.  ooagenlu"— Jtfei^/. 

1076.  Thomaaliiay  Jac.  Exercitatio  de  Stoica 
Mondi  Exustione :  cni  accessemnt  . . .  Dtsser- 
tationes  XXI.  . . .    Upslse,  1676, 4*.  pp.  256  +. 

S.  . 

Mm.  X.  pp.  lW-160.  "Btoleeram  Homiaea  redl- 
Tlvl;"  XV.  pp.  ti^-at,  "Stoica  Anlmarum  MorU* 
Uta«:"  XXI.  pp.  24»--:S5,  "  Fooa  Animaram." 

1677.  Sonntaf^y  Job.  Mich.  Dlssertatlo  de 
Palingenesia  tttoicorum.    Jenae,  1700,  4*. 

1678.  Monrgneay  Michel.  Plan  thfologfqne 
An  P^thagorisme,  et  des  aatres  sectes  s^ 
rantes  de  la  Gr^  ...  .  ATec  la  traduction  de 
la  Th6rapeutique  de  Th6odoret  ...  .  2  torn. 
Tom.  I.  (Toulouse,  1712,)  Amsterdam,  1714; 
Tom.  II.,  Toulouse,  1712,  8«>.    F, 

The  nth  Letter  oT  Tome  I.,  pp.  411-640,  traati  of 
the  Immertallij  of  the  Mai,  the  Jodgnnit  of  the 
dead,  and  the  meteiupflTebMie ;  oomp.  the  ftth  and 
11th  ''  DiMoun"  of  the  fTkirapmaliut. 

1670.  Fo«rmont,  £tieane.  De  I'enfer  po6- 
tiqne.  1714.  (Uut&irt  de  VAcad,  Ray.  det 
/hscr.,  etc.  III.  6-0.)    H. 

1680.  Slukoiiy  Richard.  Dissertation  snr  Im 
Lemura^  ou  les  Ames  des  morts.  {Mimo<re$ 
de  VAcad,  Boy.  de$  Inter.,  etc.,  1717,4^,  I.  26- 
80.)    H. 

1680*.  Bloihtfttiiooiiy  Bernard  d«.  L*anti* 
qnit6  expliqu^e  et  representee  en  figures. 
...  2^  Edition,  revue  ct  oorrig6e.  6  tom.  in 
10  pt.    Paris,  (1710.)  1722,  fol.    B. 

See  Tome  V.  Llvre  W.  pp.  Ili-ITD,  '*tm  Knftn,  la 
deMcfnto  des  amcs,  les  ehampa  Kl/slens,  A  les  Apo- 
tbeoaeii."  — An  MnfUak  traaalatlon,  6  toL  LoodMi, 
lTn,«tc.M.    B. 

1680i>.  'Wstrbnrton,  William,  Bp.  The  Di- 
vine LegaUun  of  Hoses.  17SS^1.  Bee  No.  1700. 

1681.  [Tlllardy  John].  Future  Rewards  and 
Punishments  believed  by  the  Ancients;  par- 
ticularly the  Philosophers.  Wherein  some 
Otjections  of  the  Rev^.  Mr.  Warbnrton,  in 
his  Divine  Lesation  of  Moses,  are  considered. 
...  London,  1740, 8*.  pp.  x.,  230.  IT*.— Also 
i6u2. 1742,8*.  pp.  X.,  230.    G. 

Beplled  to  b7  WarbarUHi  In  the  Appendix  t«  the 
Irtt  ed.  of  his  "  Divine  Lesatkm,"  efe.  Vol.  II.  Pari 
U.  {H.)  See  Hleht^'a  Hi.  AiMcdeCes,  II.  lU,  154, 
note,  and  V.  671. 

1682. A  Reply  to  Mr.  Warburton's  Appen- 
dix in  his  Second  Volume  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion ...    .    London,  1749, 8*. 

1688.  Bott,  Thomas.    An  Answer  to  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  .Warburton's   Divine  Legation  of 
Moses  ....    London,  1741, 8*.  pp.  M2  +.  H. 
A  large  part  of  this  volame  treaU  of  the  oplaiaos 
oC  the  anolents  oonoeralnf  a  futare  Mats. 

1684.  Str«clitni«yeir,  Job.  Christoph.    ... 
Theologin  Mythica,  sive  do  Origine  Tartar!  et 
Elysli  Libri  Quinqne.    Harderovici,  1741,  8>. 
A.,  >.— Also  Hagss  Comitum, 


pp.  708  -I-. 
1763,  #. 
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1666.  Sylces,  Arthur  Ashley. 
7M 


tion  of  Mr.  WarbnrtoD's  Aceoont  of  tb« 
dnct  of  the  Antient  Legtsiators,  of  the  DovUa 
Doctrine  of  the  Old  Pbiloiwpfaen,  of  the  Theo- 
cracy of  the  Jews,  and  of  Sir  Isaac  Nvwtott'a 
Chronology.    London,  1744,  (i*.  i»pw  364.    JEL 

1686*.  ——  A  Defence  of  the  Examinatioa  of 
Mr.  Warburton's  Account  of  tha  Theocracy 
of  the  Jews  being,  An  Answer  to  his  Re- 
marks, so  liu-  as  they  ouncera  Dr.  Sykca. 
London,  1740, 9>.  pp.  lOa    H. 

1686w  Batey  Julius.  Remarks  apon  Mr.  War- 
burton's  Remarks,  Ac.  tending  to  show  that 
the  Ancients  knew  there  was  a  Future  State; 
and  that  the  Jews  were  not  under  aa  eqwd 
Providence.    London,  174ft,  8*. 

1687.  [Towne,  John}.  A  Critical  Im|iitV7 
into  the  Opinions  and  Fractice  of  the  Ancieat 
Philosophers,  concerning  the  Katare  vt  the 
Soul  and  a  Future  SUte,  and  their  Method  of 
teaching  by  the  Double  Doctrine.  In  which 
are  examined  the  Kotion  of  Mr.  Jackaoa  aad 
Dr.  Sykes  concerning  these  Matters.  With  a 
Prefture  by  the  Author  of  the  Drrine 
tion,  Ac.  London,  1747, 8*.  pp.  z.,  1(KL 
2d  Ed.,  1748. 

1688.  JaclMOn,John,(/£«»oe«<er.  A 
Defence  of  the  Ancient  Philoeophera,  < 
ing  their  Doctrine  and  Belief  of  a  F«ti 
State,  against  the  Mte-repreeeotatioiis  of  a 
Critical  Enquiry  ...  .  London,  1741*  ^.  pp. 
72. 

See  Not.  IWI,  IMS. 


1680.  [Sjrkest  Arthur   Ashley].    A       

tion  of  the  Account  of  the  Double  Doctrfaw 
of  the  Ancients.    In  Answer  to  a  Critical 
^  Enquiry  ...    .    London,  1747,  8*.  p|».  38L    EL 
1600.  G««M«r,  Joh.  Matthias.    DogiBa  de  pe- 
renni  Animorum  Nature  per  Sacra  praecipae 
Eleusiuia  propagata.    Gottingae,  Hftft,  4*. 
Also  In  his  Bt»gr.  Acad.  OQttm§.,  Val.  II.  X*.  «. 

1661.  Iceland,  J<din.  The  Advaatace  aad 
Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelatloa,  shewn 
fN>m  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Aacieal 
Heathen  World:  especially  with  respwt  le 
the  Knowledge  and  Worship  of  the  Oae  Ttae 
Ood :  a  Rule  of  Moral  Duty :  and  a  State  of 
Future  Rewards  and  Punisliments.  ...  2  voL 
London,  1764, 4*.  tf.— Also  1768.  is*,  aad 

editions. 

"A  work  of  ui 

■^AndreiM  A'effen. 

1602.  BI«lM«ra9   Christoph. 

Suo  Stoicorum  Sententiss  de  Ami 
[ortem>8tatu  et  Fatis  lUnstTmntar.    (in  his 
VermUOtU  SckrifUn,  U.  266-300,  Laipa.  llOi^ 

8».)    F. 

1003.  HerBe»  Christian  Gottlob.    De  (Intma 
bus  siocis,  ex  Heracliteo  Placito,  optf^w  ad 
Sapientlam  et  Virtutem  instructia. 

mi,  fol. 

Abo  In  hi!  etmscwla.  m.  n-Mt.   M. 
1604.  IVyttenbaelh,   Daniel,  tke 
De  Quaestione,  quae  fuerit  veteraa 
phornm,  Inde  a  Tbalete  et  Pythacera^ 
ad  Benecaro,  Sententia  de  Yita  et  8tata  Ani- 
morum poet  Sloriem  Corporis.  AbmU  1761, ^■ 

Also  in  his  Ojtmmtulm,  11.   iWHa.--a 


,  AifvL,  Vni.  at440.    MA. 


1606.  Sainte-Cralz,  Onniaame 
OmIIlhem  de  Cleraaont  l«aJavat 
Baroa  d«*  Recherches  hislvriqaes  eC  cri- 
tiques sur  les  mysttees  du  PaganwvM  ...  ^ 
Id.,  revue  et  corrig6e  par  M.  le  baroa  Sihre^ 
tre  de  8acy.    2  tom.  Paris,  (1764^  1S17, ».  JL 

1605*.  HecraAf  Am.  Herm.  Ladw. 


lung  des  Begrilb  vcm  Tergeltnaa  hci   dna 
Qriechen.  {BeHiner  MmBttekri/t,Mmi,tMJ 


1606h.  "BoAeuhmrgf 

sium  der  Oriechen. 
8«pt.l701.) 
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1Q98L  Coasy  Carl  Phnipp.  WIe  dachten  dio 
BpMtflreii  Stoiker  von  d«r  Lehre  der  Fortdftuer 
nach  dem  Todet  (In  his  Abhandlungen  f. 
Oeseh.  ...  d.  spHtem  Stoitdten  Philoi€phte. 
Tftblngen,  ITln,  8*.) 

1097.  Str«Te«  Oarl  Lodwig.  ...  HlttorUDoo- 
trinae  Ora«oorvm  ao  Romanorvm  Phlloao- 
phorTm  do  Statv  Animanrm  poat  Mortem.  . . . 
Altonae,  [1803,j  9*.  pp.  xtL,  119.    F. 

1608.  Ir«laAd»  John,  P.P.  Pacanimn  and 
ChrUtianity  compared.  . . .  Lonifon,  1809*  8*. 
pp.  XT.,  4M.    H. 

ie08>.  ]|«a|f«l,  Emit  Gottlieb  (Lot  Theophl- 
Itta)  ▼on.    See  No.  657. 


1699.  (3revm«r.  (Oeorg)  Friedr.  SymboUk 
nnd  Mytholt^e  der  alteu  YSIker,  beeondert 
der  Qriecben  ...  .  8*  verbesserte  Auw.  4 
Tbeile.  Leipalg  and  Damutadt,  (181<Kll, 
1819-22,)  1830-^  »>.    H. 

▲  Frtmck  tTMulstloa.  wtth  Ui«  title  "  Bcllgtoaa  d* 
I'aaUqoitA  . . .  oavrife  . . .  refoodu  en  {Mtrtls,  eon- 
pMc6  et  dAT«lopp«  p«r  J.  D.  GoigaUnt,"  4  torn.  In  10 
pt..  I*nrb.  lft»4l.  •».    H. 

1790.  BlenslCy  oder  ttber  den  UrBpmng  nnd 
die  Zwecke  dor  alten  Myaterien.  Ootha,  1819. 
8».  pp.  *lii.     U, 

Ateo  vltli  the  title:  —  "  Die  ▲UftgMwnrt  CMtai. 
IP»TlieU." 


1701.  I«eBnep»  B.  J.  ▼»»•    Commentatlo  de 

Papilione  wu  Psyche,  Animae  Imagine  apud 

Teteree  ...    .    Amst.  1828,  4*. 

In  Ike  Ommh.  UU.  ferflM  Omm.  tnaU  Met.  MtUricL 
Fnw  III. 

1702.  WUsowaf  Angnstin.  Dlmertatio  de 
Qaae«tioue :  Quae  Aierit  vetemm  Graeoomm 
^Inio  de  Kebns  Uominl  poet  Mortem  obTen- 
turist     Vratialav.  182ft,  4*.  10^. 

1703.  MillMf  Wiltiam.  The  Belief  of  the 
Jewiiih  People,  and  of  the  most  Bminent 
Oentiie  Philoeophers,  more  especially  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  in  a  Future  State,  briefly  con- 
sidered ...    .    Oxford,  1828»  8*.  pp.  130. 

1704.  ItObceky  Christian  August.  Aglaopha- 
mus,  sive  de  Theologiae  Mysticae  Graecorum 
Causis  ...  .  2  tom.  Regiomonti  Prussonun, 
1829, 8*.  pp.  X.,  1302.    ir 

One  of  tat  moti  Important  worka  en  the  anoient 
mjunim.  On  th«  Orphie  frmgmaau  "  De  MIgrm- 
ttone  ▲nlmarom."  tee  II.  785-806. 

1706.  IjImbwrv-Bron-vrer,  Pieter  T-an. 

Histoire  de  la  ciTilisation  morale  et  religiense 

dee  Greos  ...    .    8  tom.  Groningue,  18KI-42, 

8».    H. 

On  the  opinions  of  tlia  Greek*  ooaeeming  the 
tuan  life.  MO  II.  479-600,  and  Till.  121-101. 

1700.  Brandlsy  Christian  August.  Ilandbnch 
der  Geschichte  der  Oriechiscb-K0mischen  Phi- 
loaophie.  8  TheUe  In  4  Abth.  Berlin,  18U. 
44,  63,  67,  00,  8>.     H. 

On  tlM  Platoate  ps/ehotoiy,  sm  IT.  L  4Sl-4Ca;  on 
that  or  ArlcMUe,  U.  11. 1079-1188.  Mpftdallj  1170,  ff. 

1707.  lUdslob,  Helnrich  GotUleb  (LaL 
Theoph.).  Gneoorum  Philosophomm  et  Novi 
TestamentI  de  Animi  Immortalitate  Senten- 
tiie  inter  se  comparatsB.  ...  Argentorati, 
18I9,  4*.  pp.  10. 

1706.  — -  Bingulares  Philosophomm  GrsDcorum 
et  NoTi  TestamentI  de  Aulmi  Natura  Senten- 
tisB  inter  se  comparatss.  ...  Argentorati, 
1895,4*.  pp.  41. 

1709.  IfWoanlXy  (Peter)  Ernst  ▼on*  De  Mor- 
tis Dominatu  in  Veteres.  Commentatlo  theo- 
logico-phllosophica.  . . .    Monaci,  IflSft,  8*.  pp. 

79. 

■orlewtd  by  C.  V.  Oteshsl  la  the  JUM.  /.  «<m. 
JQrilifc  for  Marob,  1898,  60U.464-4M.    B. 

1710.  Tvrtony  Thomas.  Natural  Theology 
considered  with  reference  to  Lord  Brougham's 
Discourse  on  that  SuMect.  ...  CambrldKe, 
181^  8*.  pp.  364.    F. 

Seetlou  TL  and  TIL,  pp.  171-864,  m  "  Ths  Opi- 


nions of  the  Aneleat  Phtloiephen,"  pad  *'  Warbv- 
ton,"  deierve  particolar  attention. 

1711.  Prellery  Ludwig.  Demoter  nnd  Per- 
sephone, ein  Cyclus  mythologlscher  Unter' 
sucbuuven.  . . .  '  Hamburg,  1897,  8*.  pp.  xxtL, 
400.    Ja. 

fleo  partlonlarly  §  9,  pp.  188-S40. 

1712.  ['Woolsejr,  Theodore  Dwightl.  Ancient 
Mysteries.  (Quarterly  CkritL  Spectator.  iW, 
I3L.  478-620.)    H. 

1713.  Osanam,  Anton  Federigo.  De  fre- 
quentl  apud  veteres  Poetas  Heroum  ad  In- 
feros Deeeensa.    Parisiis,  1898»  8*. 

1719*.  'Welcker,  Friedr.  Gottlieb.  Die.Grie. 
chische  Unterwelt  auf  Vasenbildem.  (Ger- 
hard's ArchOoL  Zeihmg,  1849,  4^,  colL  177- 
192.)    H. 

ITlSk.  Oerlisurd,  Eduard.  Die  Unterwelt  anf 
GeOsabildern.  (In  his  j4rc/iJ(o{.ZM(«ti£r,1849. 
4*,  coll.  193-202,  and  1844,  coll.  226-227J    J7. 

1714.  BcMles,  J.  De  AntiqniUtis  Graeoo- 
Komanae  Persuaslone  de  Hominis  Inunortik 
litote.    [Diss.]    Groningae,  1849, 8*. 

1714*.  Mamryt  (Louis  Ferd.)  Alfred.  Des  divl- 
nit6s  et  des  g4niee  psychopompes  dans  Tanti- 

?ult6  et  an  moyen  ige.  {Kemu  arcktol..  1844. 
.  601-^24,  681-001,  667-077;  and  1849.  II. 
220-242,289-800.)    A. 

1716.  Preller,  tudwig.  Art.  EUusinia  in 
Panly's  Beal-Eneyciopildie,  etc.  (1844,)  III. 
83-109,  and  Mytteria,  ibid.  (1849,)  T.  811- 
890.    JS, 

1710.  Zeller,  Eduard.  Die  Philoeophle  der 
Griechen  in  Ihrer  geschichtUchen  Entwlcke* 
lung  ...  .  I«Theil.  Allgemeino Binleitung. 
Vorsokratische  Philoeophle.  2*  rbllig  nm- 
gearbeitete  Aufl.  |  IIvTheil.  Sokrates  und 
die  Sokratiker,  Plato  and  die  alte  Akademie. 
I  II«  Theil.  2i  Abth. :  Aristoteles  nnd  die 
alten  Peripatetlker.  2*  Aufl.  2  Theile  in  3 
Abth.  Tubingen,  (1844-49,)1866, 69, 62, 8*.  H. 
An  Important  woit,  probablj  the  best  on  the 
•nhieet. 

1717.  PalmMad,  Wilh.  Fredr.  'Ueber  die 
grieehische  Mystcrien.  {Ardiivf.  Phd..  etc. 
1846,  XI.  256-316}    H.  -^    — . 

Translated  fironi  his  GrtkUt  Formttmtkap,  2  del. 
Vpiala,  1848-45,  8». 

1718.  'Wlnle'vrelKl,  Franz.  Quae  fUerit  Grae- 
corum ante  Platonem  Expectatio  Vitae  poet 
Mortem  futurae.  Monasteril,  1845, 4>.  pp.  23. 
—  De  Fontlbus  Graecorum  de  Animarum  poet 
Mortem  Statu  Persnasionis.  JbitL  1846.  4*. 
pp.  23. — De  Eleuslniis  Athenlenslum.  Ibid. 
1849.  4«.  pp.  13.  —  De  Animarum  poet  Mwtem 
Oondlcione  ex  Graecorum  Sententia,  quails 
ante  Platonem  ftilt.  [According  to  ^chylus.1 
Ibid.  1867,  4*.  pp.  Sa.~De  Animarum  poet 
Mortem  Statu,  quails  apud  tragicos  Graeco- 
rum Pontes  investigari  posslt.  [Sophocles.] 
it><d.l867,  4>.  pp.  29.— i<2.  [Euripidee.1  7M<£ 
1860,  4*.  pp.  21. 

Prefixed  to  the  "  Index  Lectlonum"  of  the  Uaiver* 
•ItT  of  Monster  for  the  Sununer  Terme  1846,  1849, 
1807.  1880;  for  the  Winter  Temw  1846-8,  and  1867-8. 

1719.  Teullbl,  Wflh.  Sieground.  See  the  art. 
Imftri  (Die  Vorstellnngen  der  Alten  von  dem 
Zustande  nach  dem  ^Nie),  in  Panly's  RvA- 
Encycderdatt.  AUerthum9¥H9»etueha/t.  1849. 
IV.  164-107.    ff. 


1720.  lilndenkawAf  J.  H.  Tier  Abhand- 
lungen  fiber  die  rellgUls-sittliche  Weltan- 
schauung des  Herodot,Thucydides  und  Xeno- 
phon  und  den  PragiDatlsmns  des  Pcriyblus. 
Berlin,  1892,  8>.  pp.  947^  th. 

1721.  Rlnck,  Wilh.  Friedr.  Die  Religion  der 
Hellenen,  aus  den  Hythen,  den  Lehren  der 
Phllosophen  und  dem  Gultus  entwickelt  und 
dargestellt    2  Theile.    Zurich,  1869-94,  8*. 
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1722.  Aldcnl&oveiiy .    Quae  ftierlnt  So- 

mauoruiu  d«  CoDditione  pott  Obitum  fntuiu 
Opiaioues  vulgares.  Gymn^Pr.  Batzeb.  I8M9 

1723.  FurtwILiiirlery  WUh.  Die  Idee  des 
TudeH  ill  den  Myuieii  und  Kunstdenlunftleru 
der  Grieclieo.  2>  verinehrte  Aniig.  Mit  einem 
Anhang:  Die  wichtigaten  VorstellauKen  der 
Griechen  Uber  den  ^nstand  der  SeeTe  nach 
dem  Tode  im  VerhUtniati  xom  Wissen  nnd 
Glauben  der  Gegenwart.  8  Thelle.  Freibnrg 
im  Breisgau,  (Im,)  1'^'60,  S>.  pp.  xxxir.,  601. 

8«e  IMpxigtr  JCqwrt.,  U80.  lU.  7«-1«. 

172a».  Butlcry  William  Archer.  Lecturee  on 
tbe  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy  ...  2to1. 
Cambridge  [Kng.],  1M6,  8».    H. 

On  tbe  iMyehoTogy  of  PUto,  mc  Vol.  U.  pp.  tU- 
»i ;  oa  tii»t  or  AriBtoUe,  pp.  3(SMS1. 

1724.  DeniSy  J.  Histoire  des  thfories  et  des 
id^s  morales  dans  Tantiqiiit^,  ...  .  Oavrage 
couronn£  par  rinstitut(  Acad6mie  dei  Sciences 
morales  et  politiques).  ...  2  tom.  Paris, 
185«,8».    D. 

1726.  Coiurdaveaiucy  Victor.  De  I'lmmor- 
talit^  do  I'amo dans  le  stoicisme  ...  .  Paris, 
1867,  8».  pp.  112. 

1726*.  ForcKammery  Paul  Wilh.  Darins 
in  der  Unterwelt.  (0«rhti,rd'BArdi04iLZtUtmg, 
1857,  coll.  107*-112*.)    H, 

1726.  Gulfpnlavt,  Joseph  Daniel.  M6motres 
sur  les  mysteres  de  Gdrds  et  de  Proserpine,  et 
sur  lee  mysteres  de  la  Grtee  en  g6n6raL 
{M6au>ires  de  Vlnstitut  Impede  France.  Acad, 
dts  Ifucr.,  etc.,  1857»  4*,  XXI.  ti.  1-113.)    M. 

1727.  Maury,  ^Lonis  Ferdinand)  Alfred.  His- 
toire des  religions  delaGrice  antique  ...  . 
8  tom.    Paris,  1857-^,  8*.    H. 

On  the  Homcrio  ewhstolou,  sco  I.  S88-M0,  sad 
oomp.  B28-S3S ;  on  the  Utcr  oonoeptlons  of  the  ftitiire 
life,  I.  583-501 ;  oa  tbe  Mjtterlcs,  It.  297-WI ;  on  tbe 
doctrine  of  Pjrthagone,  ill.  S48raS5 ;  of  Plmto,  III. 
4S2-44ft. 

1728.  NUffelalMteliV  Karl  Friedr.  Die  nacb- 
honierische  Theologie  des  griechischen  Tolka- 

glaubens   bis   auf    Alexander  ...    .    MUm- 
erg.  1867,  80.  pp.  xxri.,  488.    H. 

Absehnltt  VII.  pp.  371-417,  tresU  of  "  Der  Mcaseh 
im  Leben  und  Im  Tode." 

1728».  IVclclKcr,  Friedr.  Gottlieb.  Grie- 
chischeGtttterlehre.  I«r-lI«Band.  GSttingen, 
1867-«0,8o.    H. 

On  tbe  future  life,  lee  partlonlarlr  I.  7SS-8B,  and 
II.  611-646  (on  the  Btouiiaian  BvHeiiea). 


1729.  Kenxieky  John.  Roman  Pcpvlcral  la* 
criptions :  their  retatioti  to  Arclueulogy,  Laa- 
guage,  and  Religion.  ...  Londoo,  l!l98»  1^. 
pp.  viii.,  70.    H. 

Ob  the  beUef,  or  wwM  of  belici;  is  §■■ Bij.  ■■ 

PP.SS-5C. 

1780.  Rielhtar»  Arth.  De  Imnortalitats^i 
tonus  turn  in  Pupulonim  Fido,  tam  in 
Bopborum  Placitis  patefketa  sii.    f  IMsa.] 
1.    Tilsae,  186«,  8».  pp.  42. 

1730».  Curtlua,  Ernst.  Die  Rttdentani 
Unsterbliciikeitsglaubens  bei  des  Grieckea 
and  dem  ganzen  indo-germaniacbea  VilDicr> 
krelse.  (Protatantitehe  JkmataUSUar,  ML 
Bd.  XVIII.  Heft  2.) 

1730^.  Hampdany  Renn  Dickson,  Bp^    lh» 

Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy.  [AiistoCle, 
Plato,  Socrates.]  . . .  Rdinbnrgli,  IStt.  ^.  pa- 
vUi ,  436. 

Berieed  uod  ealarfsd  ftusi   Ms 

2i  Etnuoaafc 


1781.  AiBl»ro««l&,  Joh.  JuL  Atfaaaasina. 
Charonto  Etmsco  Cooimentatio  aatiq 
...    .    Vratislaviae,  1817,  4».  pp.  7«  +. 

Bee  the  rerlew  bj  B.  Rnon,  !■  tii«   a— eW  4rf 
hutU.  dl  Gbrr.  ardkeel..  Bema,  tWT,  «r,  U.  ri.  flt- 

1732.  Garlhardy  Ednard.  UeberdlaGocth^itva 
der  Gtrusker.  {AbkatuUmmoem  d.  K9migL  At. 
d.  Wu$entch.  zh  Berlin,  18U,  FkiL-huL  KL, 
pp.  617-680,  and  7  jrfalM.)    H. 

flee  partioalerly  pp.  SSZ,  6n.  aW  the  wJjm 
Also  puU.  aeparktalj,  Bertta,  IM7.  «•. 

1732». Die   Unterwelt.    Ktmskiacba 

tenkiste  im  K5ni^.  MuM'um  zu  Berlin,    (la 
his  ArehdoL  Ztawtg.  1846,  culL  7-13.)    ML 

1733.  DcAiila,  Geofge.  The  Cities  aad  Cc»r- 
teries  of  Ktmria.  ...  2  toL  London,  1MS»  «•. 
pp.  c,  630;  XT.,  665.     H. 

flee  ptfdenlarly  I.  M»<Ka;  Q.  IM-Hi.  Mt-SHL 

17S9i.  [Al^ar,  William  RonnseTiUel.  Etroria 
Unburied.    ( UnivenalUi  Qmar.  fior  Jan.  ttU  1 

Vlll.  113-126.)    H. 

Por  other  Itioatimtleae  ef  the  se^|eet,  ■•»  T. 
Iter,  XPe  Jtowte  JtBgaU,  t  toL  Tmrm,  ITS-M. 
IS.) :  A.  p.  tiori,  MuMmm  JBtrmwrna.  J  vwi. 
l7S7-a.  ftaL  (J7.) ;  P.  lashlrami,  Mtmmmturi 
T  tom.  In  10  pu.  PIrente.  IBXI-M,  «•  ( JT; ;  K.  O.  ll«t- 
ler.  /Me  Mirutktr,  t  Abth.  Breatea.  18  X  ••  iJT.t :  6. 
MlealU  atorU.  dtaU  mlloM  J^^eif  IMtaai.  t 
Plreute.  IMSX.  m.  and  Memmmmtt,  M.  (if.). 
varioaa  articles  la 
died  ahore. 
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L  Jews. 
a.  Ktmprtf^tuMiht  tlSorfcs« 

1734.  [Gorrodl,  Heinr.].    Ucber  die  jadiiche 
Theologie.    {BeytrOge   zur  B^flhrd.  des   «er> 
afin/tZ.  Denlfmy  etc.,  178S,  T.  28-62.)    P. 
gee  paitleuUrlj  pp.  SS-4S.    80s  abo  (4.  I.  44-7S. 

1736.  Selhmldt,  Joh.  Ernst  Christian.  Ent- 
wurf  einer  Geschichte  des  Olaubens  an  Ver- 

Eltung  und  Unsterblichkeit  bei  den  Juden. 
ste  HMIfte.    Marburg,  1797,  8>.  pp.  119. 

1735*.  Banyal,  Ernst  Gottlieb  (Lat,  Theophi- 
lus)  Torn*  Dissertationes,  efc.  18M,  etc  See 
No.  667. 

1788.  Boatteliary  Friedr.    De  Inf^ris  Rebna- 

ane  poet  Mortem  ftotnris  ex  Hebraeorum  et 
fraecorum  Oplntonibuii  Lfbr!  Dno — LIbri  I, 
Grammatici,  in  quo  de  Verbis  Loclmue  ad 
Inferos  etc.  pertlnentibns  expllcatur,  Volumen 
I,  Hebraica  comploctens  ...  Dreedae,  184ft, 
large  8«.  pp.  320.    D. 

A  learned  and  nteei  elaborate  work,  of  whMi.  ua- 
llMtunately,  no  autre  has  besa  pabUataed.     For  a 
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good  nrrey  of  the  BUrrtuie  sT  tbe  sei 


1737.  Braalhery  Gideon.  Die  __ 
keitsiehre  des  israelitiscfaen  Tolkea. 
18ft7,  8*.  pp.  vi.,  127.    ff. 

A  /Vcuca  traatlatiea  bj  1.  C^kcK.  Paila, 

1737*.  SkrelAkay  Leser  or  KHeeer 
sur  Eutwickelungtgeschichte  der  JiidiKhi 
Dogmen  und  des  JUdischen  Cnltaa. 
1861,  8>.pp«T.,  198. 

h.  €^  •!»  CMtnwnt. 

(1.)  In 


1788.  Blarlimif,  Friedr.  WUh.    De 
tione  Mortuomm  Yeteris  Testeaenti  OvacuUi 
oorroboratA.    Helmet.  ITMi,  4*.  6fr. 

1739.  Galmat,  Aunutin.     Diewrtatlnas  ^ 

pcuTent  senrlr  de  ProUgoniftnea  de  TEcritars 

lainte,   revCMSs,  corrigves,   coaaidhabkft 

aagmenMes  . . .  •  .    3  toI.  Parte.  ITM^  4*. 

The  Mrh  DtawrUdM  treau  *■  De  te  Mtarr  * 

rias,  et  de  lea  4U»  aprle  la  1 


1740       8SCT.  n.    E.  1.  b.  (1.)— BEUS7  OF  THE  JEWS.    JBM  old  tmstaumkt,       1768 


R«breax.'*    Il  wUI  tXm  Iw  ftnoMl  io  hb 

mtirtl,  eto.  V.  lM-'i41,  Pitria,  17SI«  afe.  fol. 

1740.  Scidely  Chriatoph  Tim.  Gominentatio 
de  Isiiorfttiune  ImmortiiUtatia  Animomin  ... 
Iteridiet  l*opulol8fa«liticoaJ.CIeriooteinere 
Impactik.    Helmst.  ITM,  4*. 

8m  Thym,  forme*,  eU.  pp.  IQfl^  MS,  Bolt. 

1741.  AAsaldly  Casto  Innocente.  ...  De  fb- 
tuh>  S»culo  ab  Uebrois  ante  OaptiTitatem 
cognito,  adverras  Joannls  Clerlci  Oogitata 
Comm«nUrfu8.    MedloUni,  1748,  8*.  (17  sh.) 

8ce  Zaeearia.  Aortolct.  «r/<a<ia,  L  »-41.    B. 

1742.  [AddUtgtoifty  Stephen].  A  Dlsserta- 
tioD  oo  the  Religious  Knowledgeof  the  Antient 
Jews  and  Patriarchs;  containing  an  Enquiry 
into  the  ETidences  of  their  Belief,  and  Ex- 
pectation of  a  Future  State.  London,  ITST, 
4*.  pp.  48  +.    Q. 

8«  ifimlMv  Bm.  XVI.  61»-62l. 

174&  Heumanii)  Chriatoph  August.  Refu- 
tatio  eorum,  qui  docent  in  veteri  Testaniento 
Don  reperlri  Doctrinam  de  Vita  aeterna. 
[l-rogr.J   Gottlngae,  1757,  4». 

1744  Senaler,  Joh.  Sal.    Diasertatio  theolo-* 

E'cade  Argumeutis  pro  Animae  Immortalitate 
Yetere  Testamento,  qnam  Praeslde  ... 
Semler  ...  Examlnl  submlttit  J.  A.  Stelling. 
Halae,  I7W,  4>.  pp.  S0. 

8«e  Thjrm,  Fcntidk,  «te.  pp.  18S-1M.  ▲  Gmnmam 
trmiulsUoa,  17«0. 

1746.  Sel&cldy  Everard.  Dissertatio  philolo- 
gioo^xegetica  ad  Canticum  Ilisiciae,  Jes.  8S, 
0-20  ...    .    Lngd.  Bat.  ilUn,  8«. 

On  the  Hebrew  eeoeaptloii  of  Meet,  lee  pp.  M  43. 
BdUeher  apeeki  of  thfe  disMitaiion  aa  "  pleiiUiiBa 
atnltlplielt  doetrinae  phllelogleae." 

174d.  Jcvrtlifty  John.  Sermons  on  IHfrerent 
Subjects...  .  7  Tol.  London,  1771-72, 8*.  H. 
A  leog  iiennen  on  Heb.  xl.  IS,  in  VoL  Til.  pp.  t7S- 
Ml,  tnmto  of  "  The  Dootrine  of  a  Futnre  State,  ae  it 
Bwj  be  oolleoted  from  the  Old  TcauuneoU"  A  Gtrman 
tnulatloa  of  thla  was  pabl.  at  Fraakfnrt  am  Main, 
1788. 

1747.  rReim«riia,  ITerm.  8am.f1.  Dass  die 
BUcner  des  alten  Testaments  uicnt  geachrie- 
ben  worden,  eine  Religion '  xn  offenbaren. 
(In  Lessing's  Zur  Gttch.  «.  LU.  aut  d.  SehUr 
tzen  d.  herzoffk  Bibliothek  gu  Woi/tnMUtel, 
1V«  Beytrag.  4*"  Fragment,  pp.  884-436, 
Braunschw.  1777,  8*.)  IT— Also  in  Frag- 
menu  da  WotfenMtMtefun  Ungenanntett,  etc. 
Berlin,  1784, 9>.  pp.  154-221. 

"  Oaelpherbjtano   Anonymo  . . .  aerller  et  vera 

Bemmque  negnnti,  ante  exilfum  In  V.  T.  immerta* 
iatem  tradl.  Kite  quaedam  oppoeoere  £kmUr.! 
'Beantw.  d.  Fracmm.  einea  Ungea.'  ed.  S.  Hal. 
ITdd.  p.  1-IS,  l>otderl$in.  Iniiltut.  tbeol.  <d.  6. 
Herinb.  17V1,  p.  129  vqq.  inflrme  qnaedam  Ktmiktr.  t 
Betehnufett  Ab.  Talerani  etc  Krer.  1778,  p.  14^-180; 
Laepie  quaedam  Lud4n9ald."--BoUdur. 

1746.  Xfldervrald,  Joh<  Balthasar.  Unter^ 
suchnng  von  der  Kenntnias  eines  xnkttnftlgen 
Lebens  unter  den  Zeiten  des  alten  Testa- 
ments.   Helmst.  1781,  8*.  pp.  136. 

••Finda  the  doctrine  la  the  Old  Tcatament."— 
BrtUeh. 

1740.  Prl«a9  Joach.  Heinr^  the  younger,  Mor- 
tuorum  Resnrrectionem  Homlnlbus  religioels 
Teteris  Foederis  uon  incognitam  ftaisse.  Roa- 
tochU,1783,4*. 

1760.  BiUftreii«»  Joh.  Ghristoph  Frledr.  Frei- 
mttthige  Vntersuchungen  ttber  denOrkns  der 
alten  Hebrller  ...  .  Halle,  1789»  8>.  pp. 
xxTi.  [xTi.],  104.     U. 

1761.  Zleffler,  Werner  Ca^rl  Ludwig.  Eni- 
wlckelung  der  Vorstellung  vom  Todtenreiclis 
bei  den  HebrHern.  (In  his  Neue  Uebeneisung 
der  Denksprdehe  SaUnM\  Lelpxig,  1791,  8*. 
pp.  881-392.)    H. 


1762.  AmmoA.  Ghristoph  Friedr.  Ton.  Ueber 
das  Todtenreirh  der  Hebrier  von  den  fruheeUgn 
Zeiten  bis  auf  David.    Eriangen,  1792,  4*. 
Alao in  Paiiliu*sjr<mer«».iy.  188-304.  JT.  "Tale- 


1763.  Corns,  Carl  Philipp.  War  die  Unsterb- 
lichkeitalehre  den  alten  Hobrlern  bekannt, 
und  wier  (In  Panlus's  Memorab.^  1702,  111. 
141-174.)    H. 

flee  Thym'i  Farnidk,  ete.  pp.  100-211. 

1764.  Scrsy  Geo.  Thom.  Programma  in  quo 
Figmentuin  de  Anlmo  humano  ante  subter 
Terra  existente,  quam  Corpori  ooi^nngeretur 
EbrsBis  fitlso  attribui  demonstrat.  riorim- 
bergee,  171Ki,  ¥.  pp.  22. 

1766.  StiimdUA,  Carl  Friedr.  Doctrlnae  de 
futura  Corporumexauiniatorum  lustauratlone 
ante  Chrlatum  Uistoria.    Oottlngas,  1702,  4*. 

•  pp.  10. 

Also  la  the  CbuMiMtaiieiMa  n«oI.  ed.  b/  Tdthn- 
aen,  ttc  I.  «d-Ml.    H. 

1760.  BI«yer,  Bened.  YTilh.  ...  De  Kotione 
Orel  apud  llebrivoe,  cnm  Exegesi  Locorum 
hue  pertinontliuu.    Lubecie,  17v«,  8".  pp.  04. 

1767.  Thym,  Joh.  Fried.  Wilh.  Tersuch  einer 
historisch-kritlachen  Barstellung  der  J;;di- 
schen  Lehre  von  einer  Fortdaner  nnch  dem 
Tode,  so  weit  sich  die  Spnren  davou  im  alten 
Testamente  flnden  ...  .  Berlin,  1709,  6^ 
pp.  vlii.,  221.    F. 

Pp.  59-Ul  eoDUin  a  eritical  rerlew  of  the  lltenUue 
peruining  to  the  lubieet. 

1768.  [Bauer,  Georg  LorensJ.  Tbeologie  des 
alten  Teatamenta,  oder  Abrias  der  relTgiOeen 
BegriflTe  der  alten  Hebrier.  . . .  Leipsig,  1796, 
8*.  pp.  420. 

1760.  [— — ]  Bellagen  xur  Tbeologie  des  alten 
Testaments  ...    .    Leipxig,  1801,  8*.  pp.  266. 

1760.  Itfityert,  Karl  Fr.  Ueber  die  Erkennt- 
nias  der  Lehro  von  der  Unsterbllchkeit  der 
Seele  im  alten  Testament.  Buisburg,  1796, 
8*.  pp.  32. 

1761.  Zlcylcr,  Werner  Carl  Ludwig.  Knnce 
Geachlchtaentwickelnng  der  Lehre  von  der 
Aufcrstehnng  unter  den  Hebriiern.  (Uenke's 
Mag.  fhr  Beligwif^ilMophie^  17l»5,  V.  1- 
48.)    >. 

See  No.  1784. 

1702.  MetelerlKaiBp,  J.  J.  Be  Teetigiis. 
Boctrinae  de  Immortalitate  Animorum  in 
Librls  Yeteris  Instrument!  obviis.  Harder- 
vicl,  1799, 4». 

1763.  Prt«atl«jr,  Joseph.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Antlent  Hebrews,  con« 
ceming  a  Future  State.  . . .  London,  1801,8*. 
pp.  viii.,  67.    O. 

1704.  Zleyler,  Werner  Carl  Ludwig.  Knrae 
Entwlckelung  der  Vorstellungea  der  Hebriier 
Ton  Fortdauer,  Loben  und  Vergeltungsstande 
nnch  dem  Tode  bis  Christus.  (In  his  TiieoL  Ab- 
handlunaen^  GOttingen,  1804,  8*,  II.  1G7-260.) 
"  Kxeeilcnt."^ A^c*.  An  enlarfement  of  the 
eaaay  deaoribed  above,  No.  1T81. 

1766.  CwaruMf  Friedr.  August.  . . .    Psychologie 
der  Hebriier.    Leipxig,  1809.  8o.  pp.  viii.,  466. 
H.    (Theil  V.  of  his  NaehgelaiMene  Werke.) 
"  Tbe  beet  work  on  the  •ubitcW'—BrtUch, 

1766.  IVctte,  Wilh.  Mart.  Leberecht  de.  Bi- 
blische  Dogniatik  Alten  und  Neuen  TeHta- 
ments.  ...  S'verbesserteAufl.  Berlin, (181S, 
19,)  1831,  8*.  pp.  xii.,  268.    H. 

Bee  \k  llS-lli;  eomp.  U  177-18X  (the  later  JevUh 
doctrine),  aadia,  253,  Hi,  372, 80S-IM  (the  Chriaiian 
dootrine) . 

1766*.  IVlessAcr,  Amadeus.    1891.    See  No. 

1281. 

17G7.  I<auaeaat«r,   Thomas   William.      The 
Harmony  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  with 
regard  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.  . . 
Oxford,  182^  8*.  pp.  xiv.,  470.    O. 

1707*.  B«cl&«r«r,  M.  A.  ITeber  den  Olauben 
der  Juden  an  Unsterbllchkeit  der  menscb- 
licheii  Seelo  vor  der  babylonischen  GeiStngen' 
schaft.    MUnchen,  1827,  8*.  6  gr, 

1768.  Peiersson,  -. — ,    Be  Animl  Immort*' 
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liUte  ex  Scriptlfl  Teteria  Testamenti  proteU. 
Lundae,  18S0. 

1769.  Klc00«lb»eh,  Brnit  Carl.  Dogma  de 
Keboa  pout  Mortem  futuris  e  YeteHs  Tmt*- 
mentl  Scriptis  Um  cHDonicis  qnam  apocryphts 
Ratlone  exegetico-critica  erntnm  atqne  lUnt- 
tratum.  Commentatfo  Pra«mio4)niata.  Hd- 
delb«rgae,  18S2»  4*.  pp.  00. 

1770.  Mfelcry  Friedr.  CarU  Motionea  Tetenim 
Ebraeorum  de  Kebns  poat  Mortem  fnturia, 
Scrlptia  Veteris  Testamenti  comprobataa. 
Jonae,  I8S2, 8>.  pp.  36. 

8m  FnhnDMB.  Bamdb.  4.  n.  OmoL  LU.,  I.tM,  «6. 

1771.  Ballon,  Hosea,  2d.  Opinions  and  Phra. 
»eology  of  tbe  Jews  ooncemlng  tha  Future 

*  State:  from  tbe  Time  of  Moees,  to  tbat  of 
their  Final  Dispersion  bj  the  Romans.  Phi- 
ladelphia, 1844,  go.  pp.  ».  {Seket  Theol.  Li- 
brarjr.)    H. 

rirat  publ.  in  the  Jfj^orinr,  ete.  Utt  Nor.  1888^ 
N.  8. 1.  M7-440. 

1772.  Br«taolin«lder,  Karl  Gottlieb.  18SS. 

See  his  Onatdtag^  der  «mmm.  Ptt^amm*,  pp.  M»- 
tsn,  far  tbe  doctrine  of  the  future  life  to  the  Old 
Test.,  the  Apooryphu,  Josephui,  and  amoag  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Ghriat.    Conp.  No.  2361. 

1773.  Segondy  Louis.  De  Voce  Scheol  et 
Nutiuue  Orel  apud  Hebraeoa.  Argentorati, 
18S5,4». 

1774.  C5Un,  IHaniel  Goorg  Oonrad  von.  ... 
Bibliiiche  Theologie  ....  2  Bde.  Leipzig, 
1886,8*.    D. 

On  tbe  bistery  of  the  dootrlne  of  «  fVitnre  life 
aiBOOff  tbe  Jowe.  mo  I.  S0O-Z21,  4M-4S8.    Bditeher 

Sranouaoee  Von  Colin  "  dillsentiuimus  ooiaiam'  in 
i«  treatment  of  thia  rahjeet. 

1776.  Ijlndiprcny  Ilenrik  Gerhard.  Diseer- 
tatio,  quid  de  Animl  Immortal itate  doceat 
Vetus  Testamentum.    Upsal.  18M»  4*. 

1776.  Meljcry  J.  De  Ti,  quam  habuit  Insti- 
tutum  Mueaicum  in  Hebraeorum  de  Rebus 
post  Mortem  futuris  Opiniones.  [Diss.]  Gro- 
ningac,  1836,  8». 

1777.  Gadolin,  Jac.  Alg.  Quid  doceant  Librl 
Veteris  Testamenti  canonici  de  Vit«  Iloniinum 

Swt  Fata  superstite,  Disquiaitio  exegetica. 
elsing.  18S7,  8». 

1778.  SasiIielhfltSy  Joa.  Levin.  Ideen  -zv 
eiuer  Qeschichte  der  Unsterblichkeltslehre 
bei  den  HebrHem.  (lUgen's  ZeiUckr.  f.  d. 
huL  TheoL,  1887,  VU.  iii.  1-^,  and  ir.  1-86.) 

U. 

*'  InuaorUlitntit  ipcm  euidde  qnnosiinm,  Inenate 
reperutn  nloils  nmpiillcnt,  Orel  ■peolem  extenunt." 
—IMtcher. 

1779.  Palmer,  John  E.  Essays  on  Important 
Subjects.  Originally  published  in  the  *  Uui- 
rersalist  Expositor,  and  Reyiew  '  and  now  re- 
published ...  by  John  B.  Palmer.  Wood- 
stock, Vt.  1888, 18*.  pp.  239.    If. 

Ur.  Palmer  U  merely  the  editor  of  this  relame. 
lloet  of  the  essnyii  In  It  are  t»jr  Roeea  Ballon.  Id. 
The  moit  Important  are  on  the  **  Opinions  and  Phra. 
■eoiogj  of  tbe  Jev*  oonocminf  tbe  Pnture  State;" 
oo  "  tho  Pbnue.  End  of  the  World,  Last  Dars,  Lait 
Time,  *o.  as  uiwd  in  the  N.  T. ;"  and  ea  the  •<  Jewish 
Usage  of  the  Word  Gebeana." 

1780.  Redalob,  Gust.  Morita.  Die  Grand- 
character  der  Idee  Torn  Scheol  der  Hebrier, 
aus  der  Etymolcwie  dee  Wortes  entwickelt. 
(Illgen*s  Zeitschrm  f.  d.  hist.  TAeof.,  1888, 
VIIL  li.  1-11.)    H. 

1781.  Formateol&er,  S.  BeltrKM  aur  Ent- 
wickeluugsgeschichte  des  Begriffs  von  der 
TJnsterblichkeit  der  Scele  im  Judentfanm. 
(Abr.  Oelger's  mutntch,  ZeiUchr.  /.  jiUL 
Theol.,  Vm^  IV.  231-249,  with  his  notes.) 

"  Kon  ladoote  sed  Inoonstaater  leoutos."— SMriksr. 

178K  Obry-i  Jean  Baptiste  F.  De  Timmorta- 
\M  de  Tame  selon  les  H6breux.  (In  the 
Mimoira  de  VAcad,  tf^ntent,  ann6e  1888,  p. 
471,  et  seqq.) 

1782.  BJhod«,  Heinr.    Tebei  den  Uu*t«rUkh- 
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kef teglanben  der  alten  Hairier,  aofcra  «r  ii 
die  Voratellftng  vom  School  and  eioigctt  v«r> 
wsndten  Ansichten  aicfa  kund  getwo  a«dL 
(lUgen's  ZntMCkr.  /.  d.  hiwl,  Tkt^  18M^  X. 
IV.  pp.  8-27.)    S. 

Critielsed  "  wsrltv  el  rseia  pkinMH"*^  0 

by  J.  CoMawnn,  In  Fteat's  Otimu,  IMI. 

IM,  et  asqq. 

1788.  KJimpT.  laid<v.  Ueber  den  w 
lungen  der  alten  Hebraeer  too  der  Vi 
licbkeit.  (FUrst's  Orunt^  IMS,  LtM. 
13  sqq.,  19  sq.,  26  sq.) 

1784.  Haiin,  Heinr.  Aog.    De  8pe 
litaUs  sub  Veteri  TeeCam 
culta.  Dissertatlo  ....  FratiateYiae,  [IMS,] 
8*.  pp.  80.    F. 

1786.  Oolilar,  GastaT  Friedr.    Veteris  Taata- 

menti  Sententia  de  Rebaspoat  Morteoi  fiitaria 
iUustrata.  Conioientatio  b{bUa>4liaolQgfea. 
...    Stuttgartiae,  1846, 8*.  pp. z.,  8B.    F. 

1786b  Tail,  Stephea  Moantfiirt    What  is  tlia 

meaning  of  ViKB^[^«o*]^    {MeOi^diat  Qmar, 

Bet.  for  Jan.  18^;  XXXI.  7fr-ML)    A 

1787.  Abbot,  Asahcl.  The  Doctrtee  of  Maa'k 
Immortality,  and  of  the  Eternal  Pwaiahment 
of  the  Wicked,  as  set  forth  in  the  Ancicat 
Scripturee.  (BiUieal  liepot.  amd  CUuz.  Rm. 
for  Oct.  1841^;  3d  Ser.,  V.  618-685.)    AB, 

1788.  Hackajr,  Robert  Wnikanu  Hebrew 
Theory  of  Retribution  and  Immortality,  (la 
his  Rroffnu  qf  Ms  hUeUui,  Load.  UM,  »», 
11.241-297.)    D. 

1789.  Bmcb,  J.  Fr.  Weisbeite-Lebre  dar 
IlebrKer.— Ein  Beitrag  aur  Geacbfelite  der 
Philoeophie  ...  .  Strasabarg,  VSSU  8*-  VP^ 
xviii.,390.    F. 

1790.  Saabs,  Salomon.  Der  Glaabe  neiner 
YXter  Oder  wie  verhllt  aich  Moral  nad  Be- 
Ugfion  Eum  reinen  Hoeaismoaf  Mebat  acaeo 
Ansichten  von  unserer  pervSollcben  Fortdaacr 
nachdemTode  ...   .   Berlin,  18U* ^. pp. M8l 

1791.  FAllner,  G.    Notfoaem  innuatalitaiia 
apud  llebraeos  ezpoaait  ... 
8".  pp.  87. 

1792.  Honerieir,  Wm.  Glen.    Spirit:  or, ' 
Hebrew  Terms  Ruadk  and  Neakaauih. 
don,  1898, 12*.  pp.  96. 

1793.  [Al«er,   William   Roaneerflle). 
Hebrew  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.     \i 
tian  Exam,  for  Jan.  1856;  LX.  1-28.)    JT. 

1794.  'HTiatlns,  Seneca.  Sheol.  IMdk^dUt 
Quar.  Rev.  for  April,  1856;  XXXVIU.  SQ- 
287.)    H. 

1705.  Bnf^lbert,  Herm.    Daa  aegattre  Tcr> 

dienst  des  Alten  Testament  nm  die  CaatcrlH 
Ilchkeitslehre.    Berlin,  1887,  8*.  pp.  iz.,  lOS^ 

1796.  HImpel,  F.    Die  UnaterbUchkehslebre 

des  alten  Testamenta.    1«  Abth. 
D.,  1857,  4*.  pp.  32. 

1796».  Sobnlta,  (B.  A.  H.)  1 
Testamenti  de  Uominls  Ii 

tentia  IUustrata Gottingae,  [flit,]  8>. 

pp.  (6),  66.    F. 

Bee  also  hU  romsasteni 
ee«  rfsr  PhslerWchteiC,  lan, ».  y^.  aH-na.    /l 

1797.  Tnaka,  S.    Did  the  Aadeat 
believe  in  the  Doctrine  oX  ImsMrtality  f    iBi- 
MtMA.  AiCTO  for  Oct.  1860  ;XVU.787-«16l)  B. 

▲aswcred  la  the  aOUnatlve. 

1797*  OM  Tattanaant  Doctrine  (Tie)  «f  a 


Future   Life.    {PnL  l^pite, 
Jan.  and  April,  1861;  VlU.  S-U.) 


(t.)Th« 

1798.  HUdabrand,  Joaeh.    ViU 
^  Lnmtaie  Nataras  oateoaa  et  ex  ftntateacbe 
Moaaico  evlcto  ...    .    HetaiatadH,  16M,  4>. 

WtiPbSI. 


1790       SECT.  II.   E.  1.  b,  (2.)— BBLIEF  OF  TBM  JBW&    fsi  old  tebxammht       18SS 


1790.  'HrarlrartOAyWmiaiiiflhr.  Tfa«  Divine 
LegMtioD  of  Mcweti  demonstrated,  on  the  Prin- 
ciplee  of  a  Religiooi  Deist,  from  the  Omission 
or  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  of  Reward 
apd  Punishment  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation. 
2  vol.  London,  17S8-41,  8>. 

1800. The  Divine  Legntion  of  Moses  de- 

Bionstrated.  In  Nine  Books.  The  4th  Ed., 
corrected  and  enlarged.  ...  [Books  I.-TI.1 
6  vol.  London,  1766,  »>.  A— 10th  Ed.  Lond. 
1846^8*. 

A  npplemental  voIubm,  oootalnlnstlM  Binth  Book, 

vaa  pahlkhod  in  1788.    Books  Til.  and  VIII.  nover 

•ppesred.  —  Al«o  In  Wrnrburten'i  IForte,  1811.  S",  Tol. 

I.-VI.  (i7.)    A  OermoH  traoslatlon,  with  notei,  by  J. 

0.  Sohmidu  S  Theile.  Krnnkf.  und  l^ips.  1T51-5S.  8^. 

Oa  Uie  work  Itsoir,  we  Ttajm,  F«mtca,  eie.  pn.  141^ 

1&8. 


1801.  Romalney  William.  Th«  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses  demonstrated,  from  his  having 
made  Express  Mention  ot,  and  insisted  so 
much  on,  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.  . . . 
[Serm.  on  Mark  xil.  £i-27.]    London,  17S9»  8*. 

1802.  — —  Future  Rewards  and  Punishments 
proved  to  be  the  Sanction  of  the  Mosaic  Dis- 
pensation.   rSerm.  on  Mark  xli.  24-27.1 

AIM  In  kii  rorte,  ITM,  0»,  VI.  1-110. 

180^.  Clkiitolh  Thomas.  A  Discourse  on  Mira- 
cles considered  as  Evidences  to  prove  the 
Divine  Original  of  a  ReveUtiun.  To  which  Is 
added.  An  Appendix,  containing  an  Enquiry, 
Whether  the  Doctrines  of  a  Future  State,  and 
Retribution,  were  taught  bv  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  f  . . .  London,  1741,  B».  pp.  vill.,  112. 
B, 

1808.  Brle^  Examination  (A)  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Warbnrton's  Divine  Lention  of  Moses. 
...  Bv  a  Society  of  Gentlemen.  London, 
1743, 8*.  pp.  Ixxxiv.,  176.    U. 

Aseribod  to  TboiBM  Morfsn.    Tb«  nmnlBg  litis  of 

I      the  vol.  U  "  SsecrdoUBm  dbplsy'd.  Ae." 

1804.  BxamlnsLtloA  (An)  of  Mr.  W s 

Second  Proposition,  in  his  pn^ected  Demon- 
stration of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  In 
which  the  Faith  of  the  Ancient  Jewish  Church, 
touching  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  Is 
asserted  and  cleared.  London,  1744,  6*.  pp. 
108. 

1806.  mrarbiurtott,  William,  Bp,  Remarks 
on  several  Occasional  Reflections :  in  Answer 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Middloton,  Dr.  Pococke,  . . . 
Dr.  Richard  Orey,  and  others.  Serving  to 
explain  and  justify  several  Passages,  In  the 
Divine  Legation  ...  .  Together  with  an  Ap- 
pendix In  Answer  to  a  late  Pamphlet  entitled, 
An  Examination  of  Mr.  W  s  Second  Pro- 
position. [Part  I.]  London,  1744,  8*.  pp. 
zvl.,  178.    A 

1806.  -~—  Remarks  on  several  Occasional  Re- 
flections: in  Answer  to  the  Reverend  Doctors 
BtebUng  and  Sykes.  . . .  Part  II.  and  Last. 
...    London,  1746, 8*.  pp.  xll.,  2S0.    A 

1807.  JmcUmoWk^  John,  of  LeieeMUr,  The  Be- 
litf  of  a  Future  State  proved  to  be  a  Funda- 
mental Article  of  the  RellKlon  of  the  Hebrews. 
And  the  Doctrine  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers 
oonoemlng  a  Future  Stkte,  shown  to  be  con- 
sistent with  Reason,  and  their  Belief  of  it 
demonstrated. . . .   London,  174A,  8*.  pp.  182.  F, 

Bos  Ho.  1888. 

1808. A  Defence  of  a  Book,  intitled,  The 

Belief  of  a  Future  State  prov'd  to  be  a  Fun- 
damental Article  of  the  Religion  of  the  He- 
brews, Ac  . . .   .   London,  1746, 8*.  pp.  01.  D. 

1808.  For1»lff«rt  J.  O.  An  ipse  etlam  Moses 
...  in  ft>rmand4  subb  Oentis  Republicft  . . .  de 
ftatorls  Prismils  ant  Posnis  oogltaverit,  earum- 

aue  aliquam  Mentlonem  feeeritf  [iVju.  J.  C. 
[ebenstreit.]    Upsise,  1761,  4*. 

1810.  HlelksieUBy  Joh.  David.  Argnmenta 
iBimortaUtatis  Anlmonun  faumanonim,  et 


ftituri  Seoul!,  ex  Moee  rolleeta.    [i?efp.  B.  G. 
Colberg.]    Gottlngao,  1762, 4».  pp.  68. 

AIM  in  MlokaolU's  d^fofMA  OommmL,  1758,  4«, 

I.  W-l».    (£/.)~ Colbert  U  Um  proper  sathor  of  a 

pert  of  this  dimoruiioo. 

1811.  [Blaekburne,  Francis].  Remarks  on 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Wai*burtou's  Account  of  the 
Sentiments  of  the  Early  Jews  oonceming  the 
Soul.  Occasioned  by  some  Passages  in  a  late 
Book,  Intituled,  A  Free  and  Candid  Examina- 
tion of  the  Principles  advanced  in  the  ... 
Bishop  of  London's  ...  Sermons  lately  pub- 
lished, Ac  ...    .    London,  1767,  8«.  pp.  72. 

AIM  in  kia  rorto,  Vol.  IL    jr. 

1812.  St«btolikSy  Henry.  A  Letter  to  the 
Dean  of  Bristol.  Occasioned  by  his  New  Edi- 
tion of  the  Second  Volume  of  his  Divine  Le> 
gation  of  Moses.    London,  1769,  8*.  pp.  2KL 

1818.  [BIaektoiini«,  Francis}.  A  Review  of 
some  Passages  in  the  Last  Edition  of  the 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated.  ... 
To  which  are  added  TRepiles  to  Caleb  Flem- 
ing] ...  .  London,  1780,  8*.  pp.  108.  O, 
Also  in  kU  RTorkt.  Vol.  II.    H. 

1814.  [l¥lolkmann,  Oottfr.  Joachim].    He- 
man  uber  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  noch 
mosaischen  Grundsltxen  in  drei  OesprHchen 
...    .    Leipzig.  1778,  8*.  pp.  188. 
8eo  Tkjrn,  F«r»ifck,  etc  pp.  188-178. 

1816.  Peuker,  Joh.  Georg.  Dissertatio  ...  in 
qua  ad  Quaestionem  respondetur:  Cur  Mo- 
ses Doctrinam  de  Animorum  Immortalitate 
Ebraeis  apertani,  persplcuam  et  planam  facere 
noluerit7    Halae,  1791, 4*.   2gr, 

1816.  Norberg,  Nath.  Immortalitas  Animo- 
rum, Mosaicls  Oraculls  vlndicata.  Pars  I. 
[Retp.  Joh.  Oarlborg.]  |  Pars  II.  [Retp. 
Gabr.  Buckmann.j  2  pt.  Lund.  179S,  4*.  (H 
and  li  sh.) 

1817.  AlmqTiat,  Erik  Johan.  De  Testigils 
Immortalitatis  Animae  praedpuls  in  Scriptls 
Mosis.  [Re$p,  Th.  Sven  AUgaren.1  Unal. 
1798, 4».  pp.  20.  ■• 

1818.  JolftAiiiiaen,  Joh.  Christian  Oottberg. 
veterum    Uebraeorum   Notiones   de   Rebus 

Kt  Mortem  futuris  ex  Fontibus  collatae. 
ticnla  prima  [embracing  the  Book  of 
Genesis!...  .  Dissertatio inanguralls.  Hav- 
nlae,  18M,  8*.  pp.  69. 

"  Tnlnable."— JUrsMiMi.  In  opposiUon  to  Colbetf 
and  lllehMlls.  Boviewed  by'H.  N.  ClsuMn  in  tb« 
J>«itMft  IM.TU^nde,  liQS,  Nr.  85,  98;  and  by  J.  0. 
Lindb«rg  in  OmndtvUn  o«  RadeHwobs  TImL 
MwmtdMkr.,  X.  41-8S,  ul-Ml. 

1819.  SfiaslKtnd, .  Hatte  Moses  Glauben 

an  Unstwblichkeitf  und  was  trAgt  seine  Re- 
llgionsver&ssung  bel  Eur  NKhrung  dieses 
GUubensr  (TheoL  ShuL  «.  Xrit,  1880,*pp. 
884-892.)    H. 

1820.  Httnk,  Salomon.  lUflexions  sur*  le 
culte  des  anclens  H4breux,  dans  see  rapports 
avec  les  autres  cultes  de  Tantiquit^.  (Ap- 
pended to  Tome  IT.  of  Gahen's  BUfU.  etc 
]paris,  1888, 80.)    H. 

•Tko  bolkr  of  the  Hebrews  In  a  totore  Itik  is  die* 
evued  pp.  &-1S.  llnnk  flnde  it  In  ibe  Peniateuoh ; 
Ceken  does  not. 

1821.  BUloe,  James.  Eternal  Lifb:  the  Re- 
velation of  the  Book  of  Moses.  . . .  New  Edi- 
tion, to  which  is  now  preflxed,  The  Eternal 
Gospel :  in  Answer  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice 
on  the  Word  'Eternal*  and  the  Punishment 
of  the  Wicked.  London,  (1886,)  1864,  8*.  pp. 
xxill.,  87,  228.    BA, 

See  Na  4MB, 


X 


*  \ 


1822.  PlBBMkl,  Francesco  Lnigl.  Prove  dell* 
immortalitik  dell'  anima,  desunte  ^al  Penta 
teuoo  in  oonfataxione  del  signor  de  Voltaire 
e  de*  suoi  segnad  ...  .  Ban  Daniele,  1841, 8^ 
pp.82. 
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1823.  Steray  K.  HebrMornm  de  Anlmi  po«t 
Mortem  Condltlontt  Sententia  cam  Aegyp- 
tiorum  et  Peraanim  C^inionibas  oompanitur. 
P.  I.-  PentateachI  et  Aegjrptiomiii  Blstens 
Argumenta.  Vratiilaviae,  UM,  8*.  p|>.  It^  43. 

(&)  OUfter  Book!  of  tha  Old  Tastaaiant. 

1824.  8eldel«  Chriatoph  Tim.  Commentatio 
de  Ignoratiune  Inimortalitatie  Animomm,  re- 
Btitueadorum  Corpomm  et  diversae  liominum 
poafhaec  Saecula  Condltlonls,  Jobo  ejueque 
Aevo  a  Joanne  Clefico  temere  impacta. 
Helmst.  1743,  4*.  pp.  69.  t 

1825.  Bromrn,  Richard,  P.P.  Job's  Expecta- 
tion uf  a  Uesurrection  considered;  three  Ser- 
mons on  Job  xlx.  25,  20.    Oxford,  1747*  8*. 

1826.  Peters,  diaries.  A  Critical  Dimertar 
tion  on  tlie  Book  of  Job,  wherein  . . .  fWar- 
bnrton  is  opposed]  and  a  Future  State  shewn 
to  have  been  the  [N>pnlar  Belief  of  the  Ancient 
Jews  or  Hebrews.  ...  The  2d  Edition  cor- 
rected. London,  (17ftl,  4«,)  1757,  8*.  pp.  xei., 
12,470.    H. 

1827. An  Appendix  to  the  Critical  Dltser^ 

tation  on  the  Book  of  Job;  giving  a  ftirther 
Account  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  To 
whidi  is  added,  A  Reply  to  some  Notes  of 

the  Ute  D n  of  B 1,  in  his  New  Edition 

of  the  Divine  Legation,  Ac London, 

1790,  8>.  pp.  63. 

1828.  Sch-vrarm,  Friedr.  Imman.  De  Sesur- 
rectiono  Jobi.    Torgav.  17M,  4*.    S^. 

1829.  IVeleklAiiiaiia,  Joach.  Sam.  De  Jobo 
Resnrrectiunis  uon  Typo  sed  Professore.  Vite- 
bergsB,  17ft9,  4*.    bffr. 

1880.  Kasay^  (An)  on  the  Resurrection;  shew- 
ing the  Absurdity  of  the  reigning  Interpre- 
tation put  upon  Job's  Famous  Text,  xix.  26, 
26.  ...  By  a  Gentleman  of  the  Law.  Lon- 
don, 1760,  8*.  pp.  44. 

1881.  Velthvaen,  Joh.  Oasp.  Exercitationes 
critlcae  in  Jobi  Cap.  19,  23-29.  Accedit  stric- 
tior  Bxposltio  reliquarum  ^nsdem  Libri  Sen- 
tentiarum,  ouibus  Rellgionls  antiquiasimae 
Testlgia  prodnntur.    Lemgov.  1773,  8*.  (8  ih.) 

"  MalnialDi  that  Job  tMohca  a  rerarraoUoa  ef 
'—BnUeh. 


1882.  Kftraer,  Joh.  Oottft*.  Profframma  de 
Loco  lobi  19,  25  sqq.    Upsiae,  1781,  4*. 

1888.  Henlte,  Heinr.  Phlllpp  Conr.    Narratio 
critica  de  Interprotatione  Loci  lobi  10,  25 
sqq.  in  antiqua  Kcclesia.    Helmst.  178S,  4*. 
Abo  la  hU  O/mte.  Acad.,  vp»  8i-lM. 

1884.  HaaaeAesunp,  Joh.  Matthias.  Pro> 
gramm  von  den  Spuren  dar  Unsterblichkeits- 
lehre  wie  sie  sich  ...  in  dam  Bnch  Hiob  vor- 
flnden.    Rinteln,  178ft,4*r 

1835.  Klehhora,  Joh.  Qotttt.    Hiobs  HoflP- 

nungen.    (In  his  AUgeim,  BibL,  1781,  L  367- 

8900    H. 

rindt  no  bopo  oxproMsd  of  •  iwarroetloa. 

1886.  Oeiua,  Oeorg.  CommenUtio  crltico- 
exegetica  in  Job.  Cap.  xix.  v.  25.  26.  27 

iPm.  Ferd.  MUhrlein.]    Bambergae,  1788, 
P,  pp.  40. 

~  '  lUlDt  tbat  tlM  pOMsat  does  aot  rslsu  to  the 


1887.  Oertelt  Oottlob  Friedr.  Ton  dem  Glaa- 
ben  Hiobs  an  seine  Auferstehnng  Hiob  19,  25. 
(In  Angusti's  TfuoL  JMbnotscAri/X,  1801,  U. 

435-438!) 
"Nor 


1888.  PsMreatt,  Joh.  Hen.  Commentatio  de 
Immortalitatis  ac  Yltaa  Itaturae  Notitiis  ab 
antlquissimo  lobi  Scriptore  in  sues  Usos  ad- 
hibitis.  Accedit  Sermo  lobi  de  Sapientla 
Mortuis  magis  oognita  qnam  Vivis,  sive  lobel- 
dis  Cap.  xxvlli.  philoljM^ice  et  crltico  Uloatn- 
tum.    Daventriae,  IMn,  8«.  pp.  807. 
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••MalatalasttetJob 
trlae  of  lamortalfty  and  oT  ilw 
vork  conuJiu  muoli  •■  tke  awM  ■■eiowt 
of  tbo  UrloMiali  la  rosanl  I*  tUs  docuiaa.**— 

1830.  Schftne,  Joh.  Sam.  ...  Verba, 
leguntur  lub.  c  10,  23-29.  iUostravit 
Misen.  180(i,  8*.  pp.  SQL 

1840.  Volgtliinder,  Joh.  Andr.    Ad  Ii 
pretation«m  lobi  c.  19, 28-27.  ~ 
dae,  1800,  4*.  pp.  29. 

1941. Interpretotlo  lobi  10, 23-27. 

1810,  4*.  pp.  24. 

••  Flnda  no  rwaneeUoa  la  tho 


1842.  StenatrOfla,  Has.  Immortalilao 
morum  Jobicis  UraculTs  vtndicata. 
II.  [P.  I.  reap.  0.  Enoch  RoaencreeD ;  P. 
r8Q>.  Jean  Stenberg.]  Lund.  ISlS,  6*.  (2| 
1848.  Koae^surtem,  Hans  Oottfr 
Commentatio  exeg«tico<ritica  in 
lob.  xix.  25-27.  [SeMp. 
Qryphiae,  1810, 4*.  pp.  24. 

"Againtt  Bernstein  ■  epialoa.  that 
■onlfloatka  of  the  Jowtak  poppic  !■ 
doet  not  find  tho  doetrlao  of  tho 


.11. 


18U.  Stiekel,  Joh.  OostaT.    In  lobi 
celeberrimnm  Cap.  xix.  26-27  de  Goele 
roentatio    philologico-historieo-rritica 
lenae,  1882,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  116.    F. 
riada  ao  relHvaoo  «o  tao  dootriaa  of  Um 


1845.  Bwaldt  (Oeorg)  Heinr.  (Aogoat)  w«m- 
Die  lloflhuug  )Job*8  aaf  Unsterblkbkeit. 
(Zeller's  Theol.  Jakrh^  1848,  II.  716-74a)   A 

Malniaini  tkat  Job  la  the  tumom  ymmtm  xlx.  :S- 
n  eiprebeo  a'bopo  of  teMonall^.  ba»  mm.  of  laa 
lOvurroetloo  of  tko  b«dw.  So  H.  CL  FUa.  ' 
C»rtefa«  Mew.  for  AprB,  1M4:  XUL  tS.  ttt. 

1846.  Vsahln^er,  Joh.  Gaorg. 
rung  vun  iliub  19,  23-20.    (TAasL 
A'rO.,  18tt,  pp.  961-982.)    B, 

Yalhiager  a«roM  OMOiUaUj  «lia  KvaM. 

1847.  KOaUIn,  C.  W.  G.    Da  Imaortalltatia 
Spe,  quae  in  Libro  JoM 
Tnbingae,  1840,  8>.  pp.  47. 

1848.  TremcK,  Francis.    Job's 
Jesus  and  the  Resnrrectioa  of  thaBotty 
London,  1868, 1&*.  pp.  106. 

1840.  Kftmlff,  Jos.    Die  VnstcrUlckk< 
Im  Buche  Job.    Inangnralreda  . 
burg  im  Breisgau,  1886,  8*.  ppt  44. 


1850.  NevmaiUi,Joh.  Oeon. , 

ris  Vitae  invictum  Veteris  Teatameati  Trsti- 
monlum  ex  Ps.  xvii.  15.  Wltebcf]gM,  (flOlJ 
1716,4*.  4pr. 

1861.  HIepem,  Christian  Oottlleh.    Die  Ta- 
sterblichkeit  der  Seele 
Worten  Pred.  Sal.  IIL  21 
1710, 4*.  pp.47. 

1852.  Tellert  Romanna.  Da  ImBoctalltaia 
Animae  ex  £ccl.  lii.  19  sq.  dcnonstrata.  lip- 
Biae,1748,4*.ir.6L 

1858.  llirafner,P.T.  SalomoiM  aberaeogcada 
Lehre  von  der  UnaterbUchkeit  der  menach- 
lichen  Seale.  Pred.  UI.  18-SL  m.  p.  ITIf, 
4*.  pp.  20. 

1854.  Fiedler*  Sam.  ChrlstUeb.  8ak«w  Cb«r 
dia  Fortdanar  der  menschlichea  Ssela,  aaeh 
dem  Verlust  ihres  KOrpars.  Dresdna,  1774 
4*.  pp.  16. 

1856.  HUmlelm,    Helnr.   Kari   Alex.   <r«tt. 
Ueber  die  Spuren  dee  Olaabens  aa  Uaam b 
llchkeit  und  VerasHei^BBasCaBd  im  Kafte- 
leth,  Tonttglich  C.    UL    14.    (A<Mt   TImL 
JoumaK  1781,  IT.  VijL) 

1866.  8«luml4t«  Joh.  Ernst  CkrisMaa.  Ob 
der  Verlksser  des  Kobaletk  efai  Lebaa  Mck 
dem  Tode  kannta  und  iglaabtaf  (Eaeaises 
to  bis  Sabimo*a  Ittdigtr^  etc  Oiasasa,  08^ 
8«,  p.  221,  et  seqq.) 
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1867.  MaohtlffAUyJoh.CHrlChiiBtoph.  I)«r- 
stellung  der  Lebre  von  dem  Leben  nach  dem 
Tode  in  d«n  Veraammlungen  Inaelltischer 
Weiwn  nach  dem  babyloaiacben  Exil,  and 
Beartheilung  d«r  im  Koheleth  yorkommen- 
d«D  Paradoxen.  (In  hli  KoheUtk,  etc.  Halle, 
17118,  8*.) 

1858.  Wlnsery  Jnl.  Friedr.  Oommentatio  de 
Loco  Kubeletb  XI.  9-X.U.  7.    8  pt.    Lipeiae, 

1818-19, 4*. 

B«prioted  in  the  Cammmtt.  Th*eL  e4.  b/  Bomb* 
mfllfcir,  ttc  Ton.  L  P.  t.  p.  110,  «t  Mqq. 

1850.  Heyder,  Carl  Lndw.  Wllb.  Socleeiaiitaa 
de  luimortalitHte  Animi  qnalia  fuerit  Senten- 
tU  . . .    .    Erlangae,  18S8,  8*.  pp.  82. 

185^.  Kcci«sl«stes»  (National  Sev.  for 
Jan.  186'i ;  XI V.  160-176.;    M. 

1860.  V«ltl&«s«M,Joh.Caap.  ErlMnterongen 
ttber  Eaech.  XXXVII,  1-14.  (lleuke's  A^euet 
JKV,  etc^  17W,  III.  478-507.)    F. 

"Maiaul«a  that  tha  rMurreottoo  hcra  and  Ii. 
zztI.  If.  10  U  Bot  a  Bvar«  of  the  reatorailon  of  tba 
Jewlaa  Btala,  bni  a  doctriae."— AratMlb. 

(4J  Tha  Apoorypba. 

8«e  Ui«  exeellent  Kurxg^aaHet  ntgtl.  Handb.  ra 
dem  Apokryphem  dm  Alten  IM.,  hy  O.  F.  Fk'itiuehe 
aad  a  L.  W.  Orimm,  6  toI.  Leipiig.  1851-flU,  8*.    M. 

1861.  Itftber,  Oottwertb  Heinr.  Testfmonia 
Immortalitatis  Animorum  ex  Libris  Bibllo- 
mm  Apocrypbls  collect*.  Jenae,  1784,  4*. 
pp.20. 

1802.  Frts«l&9  Sam.  Oottlob.    Terglelcbnng 

^swiecben  den  Ideen,  welche  in  den  Apokry- 

'phen  dee  A.  T.  and  den  Schriften  dee  M.  T. 

liber  Unsterbllcbkeit,  Aaferstebung,  Gericbt 

nnd  Vergeltnng  herrscben.    (Eicbborn's  AU- 

pem.  Ih'R,  178§,  IV.  C53-718.)    H, 

8m  ThjB,  Tmimeh,  te.  pp.  X11*31T. 

1868.  Bretselftn«fder^  Karl  Gottlieb.  Sys- 
tematieche  Darstellung  der  Dogmatik  and 
Moral  der  apocrypbiecben  Schriften  dee  alten 
Testaments.  I«  Band,  die  Dogmatik  enthal- 
tcnd.    Leipxig,  18M,  8>.  pp.  ztI.,  850.    D, 

e.  9o(trinf  of  t^c  later  Jcfos.   ^ 
(L)  Its  Eistoiy. 

1868».  Martlaiy  Baymandoa,  il.  aj>.  tt78. 
See  No.  2027^. 

1864.  SleroflTt,  Paul.  Diepatatlo  de  Metem- 
peychuei  Jiia«oram.    Jenie,  1881. 

AlM  Ib  hlf  Dttp.  A«md,.  p.  80.  et  aoqe.,  aad  Ufo- 
llBi's  Tk0mMru».  ZXII.  oclxxvU-MxeriU.    IT 

1866.  Tlerofly  Michael  Christian.  Dispatetio 
phyaica  de  Metempsychosi  Judnoram.  J  erne, 

WI.4*. 

**  Ua«  dlaiertaitoa  oarleoae  et  pea  oonnae."— £.  F. 
A.  MmuTf.  Perbapi  the  taxm  aa  the  pnoedlBf, 
Tieroff  bilBff  the  respoBdent. 

1866.  Poeo«k«  Edward.  ...  Porta  Moels: 
■iTe,  Diasertationes  aliquot  a  R.  Moae  Malmo- 
nide  ...  .  Arablce  ...  et Latine editn.  Una 
cam  Appendice  Notamm  Miscellanea.  ... 
Oxon.  1864,  4«.  (Also  in  his  TheoL  Work*, 
1740.  fol..  Vol.  I.)    H. 

See  Cap.  TI.  of  the  Noia  MiMdIanea.  "  Ib  qao 
TBite  JadconiBi  de  Rc»urrtetione  Mertoernm  Sea- 
teatla  cxpeBdantar,"  and  Cap.  VII..  "  In  que  Mo- 
baaoMdaBonuB  eciaai  de  eoden  ArilealoSeBirBtia, 
ex  Auibertbue  apnd  Ipaoa  Fide  dtenU,  profHrtar." 
Tkmi.  Worka,  I.  lM-8tt.  Theie  dleMrtatioaa  are 
panloolarly  raluable. 

1807. IV^lmdtet, James.  ...  STpet/aarevf c«t«T»> 
Aucor  de  Vita  fVinctomm  Statn:  ex  Uebneo- 
ram  et  Gneconim  conuiaratis  Sententlis  con- 
cinnatns.  Cam  Corolfario  de  T^rtaro  Apos* 
toll  Petri  ...    .    Sditio  tertia,  recognita:  ac 


tertia  parte  aactlor.    Londinl,  (180tf  4», '  [T., 

64,)  1677,  8».  pp.  (23),  272. 

Bepriaied  la  T.  Creali  /Vue.  fV.  Dim,  hUt.-crU,' 
pkU.,  Botlprd.  ISM,  9.  "  Operae  pretium  Kit,  haa 
pasiaas  pereurrere;  reperi  auctoreu  faelie  doetlul' 
BuiB  emuiun,  qui  bae  de  re  •criueeruat."— Aotteiker. 
—  See  a  review  la  U  Clerc'a  BOl.  CftoMe,  X.  864-S78i. 
JET. 

1868.  Bstrtoloeel,  Ginlio.  De  Rabbinico 
Conniuio,  quod  Jndaei  Tempore  sul  deplorati 
Messiae  expectant,  Dissertatio;  obi  de  triplici 
Fercnlo  Leuiathan,  Beemdth.  k  Ziz  Sad4i. 
(In  bis  BiUUMuea  MagrM  J?a66t'n»6a,  Ronue, 
1676, ''te.  fol.,  I.  507-562.)  H. 
See  No.  1935,  Bote. 

1860.  DasaoT,  Tbeodor.  Diatribe  qua  ludaeo^ 
ruht  de  Jlesurreciione  Mortuornni  Sententia 
ex  plurimts  . . .  Rabbinis,  tarn  Teteribus  quam 
recentioribus,  copiose  explicatur,  examinatur 
et  iHnstratur.  Wittebergae,  1876,  4*.  (80  sh.) 
—  Also  Jena,  1603,  4*. 

"A  valaabie  treadte."-> JrrtKb.  It  ie  aa  ealarfa- 
SMBt  of  a  diMortatloB  publUbed  at  GleawB  ia  1873. 

1870.  Bartolo«cl,  Giulia  Dissertatio  do  In- 
ferno socundikm  llobneos;  k  an  ^dem  aduilt- 
tunt  Purgatorinm.  (In  bis  BiU.  Mag.  Rabbin, 
II.  128-102,  Ronifl),  1678,  ft>l.)    H. 

1871.  I<ent,  Johannes  a*  De  modema  Theo> 
logia  Jndaica.  Ilerbornse,  (1888,)  1604,  6*. 
ifX.  — Also  tfrtVf.  1607. 

1872.  RaAandot,  Ens^be,  the  Abbi.  Sur 
Toriglne  de  la  prMre  pour  les  morts  parmi 
les  Juifr,  et  la  nature  de  ieur  purgatoire. 

1887.  (Bossnet's  (EWvre*,  VersaUles,  1815, 
etc.  8«,XUL  616-618.)    H. 

1873.  IVItalua,  Ilenn.  Dissertatio  de  Seculo 
hoc  et  futnru.  (In  his  Miaed.  Sacra^  UitraJ. 
1882,  4*,  and  later  eds.;  also  in  Menscbens 
Nov.  Tut.  tx  Tohn,  iUustr.,  1736,  4*,  pp.  1171- 
1183.)    H. 

MalBtaioa,  Ib  eppeeltloa  to  Bbeafbrd,  that "  tbe  age 
or  world  to  come  In  the  Babblnleal  vrhlBfi  often 
dcBotee  the  dare  of  tbe  lleieiah,  aot  nerely  tbe  fbtara 
life. 

1874.  Rbeatierd,   Jac.     De   Seculo  fUtaro. 

1888.  (Reprinted  In  his  ^^tagma  JHu.  ds 
Stylo  N.  31,  LeoTard.  170^  4*,  in  his  0pp. 
Phil.^  and  in  Menschen's  JVoe.  Tut.^  etc.  as 
above,  pp.  1116-1171.)    H. 

In  replr  to  Witidas.  David  Mill,  tbe  editor  of 
RbeBf(rd%  Qpp.  PkU.,  Tr^.  ed  Rhea.  1T»,  4«,  Ukes 
tbe  other  side.    See  aim  No.  1886,  below. 

1875.  Mat  {Lai.  Mi^ua ,  J<4).  Heinr.,  the 
elder.  Synopsis  Theologiie  Judaic^,  Veteris 
et  NovsB  ...    .    GissaB*Uasaoram,   1808,  4*. 

*  pp.  368  +.    H. 

Loot  XXIIL-XXVIII.,  pp.  au-at8,  relate  lo  tbe 
ratnre  lifb. 

1876.  GraplttSf  Zacharias.  Dissertatio  de 
Jndaornm  et  Muhammedamxnm  ChiUntt 
Hakkebher.  l.e.  Porcusslone  Sepulchrali.  Roe- 
tocbii,1898,4». 

Alee  la  UfoHat'e  l^eeavnw,  XX  Z.  doeeelxxxi.- 
deeooxoTiL    (A.)    See  below,  Na  19S0. 

1877.  Blscniiieiiyer,  Job.  Andr.  ...  Bnt- 
decktes Judentbum  ...  .  2Theile.  KUnigs- 
berg,  (1788,)  1711,  A:  pp.  (20),  1016;  (4),  1111. 
J>. 

Bee  partieulartj  Tbell  I.  pp.  a64-8M.  **  Wbat  tbe 
Jewe  teaeb  of  tbe  Aagel  or  Death,  aad  the  dead ;" 
Tbell  II.  pp.  1-W,  '*  What  tbe  Jew*  leach  eoooerBlag 
the  eoula  of  CbnatUa*,  of  other  people,  and  thai? 
owb:"— pp.  04-86,  "Of  their  doetrlue  that  all 
CbrlatiaBa  are  damaed.  while  tbmr  are  all  eaved ;"  — 
'What  tbej  teaeb  of  Paradlee  aad 


HI.  ISS-wSS, 
ell ;"  -^ pp.  8M»>t7f ,  "  What  tbi-'j  teaeb  of  the  reeur- 
reotioB  of  the  dead,  aad  the  Latt  JadRBent.**  Tbe 
work  U  written  IB  a  epirli  of  bitter  boitlHiy  to  the 
Jews,  who  preourcd  ibo  aappreMloa  of  the  Ant 
edition ;  bat  tbe  author  bad  studied  tbe  BabMafoal 
wrltlBg*  with  great  dillgeBoe  (the  Ibt  of  tbe  worka 
which  be  qnoise  flile  irixteeB  pagee),  aad  tbe  tranala- 
tlon  of  all  hie  dtatlone  le  aeeonpaaled  bj  tbe  orlgl* 
aai,  with  exaei  refbreneca. 

1878.  Bmddevsy  Job.  Frani.  ...    Introdrctio 
ad  Uistoriam  Philoaophiae  Ebraeonrm.    Ao- 
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cedit  Dfflflertmtio  de  Haereti  Talentlniaoa.  . . . 
Halae  Saxonvm,  1703,  8».  pp.  604  +•  H,^ 
£d.  nova,  ibid,  1720,  8*. 

Oa  the  Cabtallatio  doetrlae  ooDMrniaf  the  loal, 
flee  pp.  1^-968. 

1879.  IVittery  Henning  Bernhard.  DI«Mf- 
tatio  philoflophica  de  Purgatorio  Jadaeomm. 
Helmst.  1704,  4*. 

1880.  BasAagc  de  Bcauvaly  Jacques. 
HIstoire  de«Jai(a,depui8  Jesu»Chri8t  jiisqu'4 

{irtoent,  ...    9  torn,  in  15  pt.    (Rotterdam, 
700,)  La  Ilaye.  1710, 12».    H, 

Livre  V.  Ch.  IS-SO  (Tome  Y.  aL  Vin.  pp.  I0»-ST8) 
treat*  "  Dea  mourenf,  et  de  la  rivolotton  de«  ktaam 
aprte  la  mort;"  "De  rorigiiie  de  I'KafBr  chei  lei 
Jath:  all*  loot  eniprnnt^  des  Orecu;"  "DerRnfter, 
da  Poritatolre,  et  du  Pandia ;"  "  De  la  rteurreeilon.*' 
•~An  EnMth  tmofllatioa,  by  Tlumae  Tajler,  Lon* 
don,  1706.  fol.    B. 

1881.  lioaiitay  Job.  Jnatiu.  ...  Biga  Dinnr* 
tationum  ...    .    OlBBC-Uaraomm,  1700,  4p. 

pp.  (8),  9«,  62.    fr. 

Toe  flnt  Dltaertatlen  contaloa  the  work  of  Abra- 
ham Bar  Choadai  deaeribed  belov,  No.  1896.  witb  a 
Latin  TeraloB  (pp.  1-19),  and  ootea  (pp.  10-M).  The 
aeeond  "oatendit  ConMnnum  Kabbaltaticomm  cum 
Phlloaephia  Acadeniloa  A  Perlpaiettea  Decmatiua 
per  qulnque  Capita."  Cap.  IV.,  pp.  40-47,  traata 
*«  Dc  AnUua." 

1882.  Hvmpl&rejrsy  David.  A  DiMertation 
concerning  the  Notions  of  the  Jews  about 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  (Prefixed  to 
bis  transl.  of  AthenagoraSj  Lond.  17M,  8*,  pp. 
1-104.)    H. 

^883.  Bsffer,  Joh.  Psychologia  Rabbinica, 
quae  agit  de  Mentis  bumanae  Natura  et  prae- 
cipue  ^us  Extremis.    Basileae,  1710,  4*.  pp. 

1884.  rSteliella,  Joh.  Pet.].  Tlie  Traditions 
of  the  Jews;  with  the  Kxpoeitions  and  Doc- 
trines of  the  Rabbins,  contained  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  other  Rabbinical  Writings.  Trans- 
lated fi-om  the  High  Dutch.  ...  2  toI.  Lon- 
don, 178)-S4,  8«.    A. 

"A  very  aoarce  and  Intereatliui  book."— l>«fline. 
IsBUed  alao  la  1748  with  the  liile :  —  "  Babbinieal 
Literatare ;  or,  the  Tradliioaa  of  the  Jewa,  eontained 
la  their  Talmad  and  other  Xf  aUeal  Writinfa,"  ecc 

1886.  SclkftttyeA,  Christian.  Dissertatio  de 
Secnlo  hoc  et  flituro.    (In  his  Horm  Hebr.^ 

17S0-43,4»,  1.1152-^,  and  IL  23-27.)    H. 
Oppoaea  RhenflmL    See  No.  1874. 

1886.  BLamm,  Ludw.  De  MetempsychosI  Pha> 
risteorum  et  num  ilia  e  Scriptura  Novi  Testa. 
menti  adstrul  possit.  [Pr»*.  P.  E.  JablonskLJ 
Francofurti  ad  Yiadrum,  1705,  4».    6  ffr. 

1887.  Bmckery  Jac.  De  Fhlloeophia  Judae- 
orum.  (In  hiH  Hia.  CrU.  PhiUu.,  1742,  etc, 
4*,  XL  653-1072,  and  YL  418-466.)    H, 

1888.  Scl&neefl^ss,  J.  E.  De  Transmigm- 
tione  Animarum  praesertim  secandnm  Ju- 
daeos.    [Diss.]    Jenae,  1740, 4*. 

1889.  Sartorlva,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Gommenta- 
tio  critico-sacra  de  Hetempsychosi  Pythago- 
rlca  a  Discipulis  Christi  et  Gente  Judalca  ante 
Excidium  Uierosolymitanum  secnndum  non 
credita,  ad  illustranda  Loca  Matth.  xlr.  2. 
XYi.  14.  Joh.  ix.  2.  Sapietat.  Tilt.  19.  20. 
LQbbenae  Lusatorum,  1700,  4*.  (11  sh.) 

1890.  [Harmery  Thomas].  Some  Account  of 
the  Jewish  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead.    London,  1771,  8*.  It.  M. 

AIM  aid.  1780, 8*.  and  In  Ma  jrtoaeL  Workt,  Lea- 
doo,  1823,  a*,  pp.  Kl-1f4. 

1891.  TrllffArd,  Ellas.    Judaeos  et  Herodem 

ScTCft^;(aa<rtv  non  credidisse.  ad  Mt.  xiv.  2. 
[arc  Ti.  14.    Luc  Ix.  7.    Gryph.  1780,  4*. 
6^r. 

1892.  rCorrodi  (nU  Gorodl^  Heinr.].  Kri- 
tiflche  Geschlchte  des  Chiliasmos.  3  Theile 
In  4  Bdn.  Frankflirt  und  Leipzig,  1781-^  8*. 
J>.r-»  Ausg.,  Zurich,  [1794,]  8». 
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An  ImpnhMmt  verir  t»  te  Phiatrarteoa  ef 
Jeviah  and  Chriatlaa  eaehatoloKT.    TIm  M  < 
merclj  the  first  with  a  ebaage  of  ihle,  a  brief 
of  (he  author  praAied*  and  a  ptcfaee  bj  Ike  ] 

1893.  Flatt,  Joh.  Friedr.  ▼•».  Cetor  die 
Lehre  der  PharisKer  tod  dent  Zoatand  naeh 
demTodc  (Paulus's  IfeMoral^  iTfS,  II.  Uff- 
162.)    H. 


1894.  HasM,  Joh.  Oottft-.  YeiiglelcfaiuiK  dcr 
hebriiisch-jUdischen  und  griecbiscb-rtaiiBchea 
Dogmatik  kura  yor  Anfimg  des  Chriatcnthvma. 
(In  his  BtUucft-oruNt  A^f9SUe,  KQnlgalMn, 
1700,  8»,  pp.  91-104.) 

1896.  PAIltmi  Kari  Heinr.  Utdw.    _ 

historica  de  gravissimis  Theolofciae  .  . 

Judaeonim  Decretis,  quorum  Vestigia  in  U- 
bris  indo  ab  Exilii  Aetate  nsqne  ad  SaacnB 

3narti  poet  Cbristnm  natum  Initia  defirelieB> 
nntnr.    Upsiae,  1704,  4*.  pp.  66w 

With  oi^Unu  refbreaeea  to  the  BtsnfeBro  of  flbe 
aal^eet. 

1896. Pragmatfsrbe  Ueberaicht  d«r 

logie  der  spHtem  Jnden.    I«  ThciL 


1705,  8».  pp.  xvl.,  288. 

1807.  Beaohrelliimy  des  'Weltgerlt^ts 
dem  Talmud.    (J.  K.  &  8chmMt*s  .001.  /. 
Krita  u.  Baetg.,  1700,  e(c  8*,  IL  L  72-02.)    BL 

1897*.  8tr6m,  Christian  LndriK.  NoCioncs 
Vitae  futuras  inter  Judn»oi  TnlAres.  fPiap.] 
...  Havniie,  1700,  8>. 

1808.  Crfumery. Ludw.  Dankegott.  Poctriaaa 
Judaeonim  de  Praeexistentia  Animonoa 
AdnmhraUo  historica.    Vitebersaa,  18M,  4*. 

1890.   B«rtlh9ld«,   Leonhard. 
Ivdaeorvni  lesv  ApostolorTnM|Te  Aetata 
Erlangae,  1011«  8*.  pp.  xx.,  228.    D, 
Bee  parUoolarlT  S  M.  "De  Drac 
Inrcroa;"  f  S6.  "De  Beoarrectione  prima acaJi 
rom:"  \S  41-48.  **De  BeeurrcetioM  aaeoada," 
Judleio  extreme, "  "De  cexaT^  4Mff  «  TX'mt  \ 
dl :"  and  kS  4T,  48,  '•  De  im%  ■■ii»."  •'  De  •m 

1900.  Allen,  John.    Modem  Jndaiam:  or,  A 
Brief  Account  of  the  Opinloos,  Kites, 
Ceremonies  of  the  Jews  in  Modem 
2d  Edition:  revised  and  anrected. 
(1^0,)  1830,  8*.  pp.  XTl.,  451.    AB^  H. 
Ch.  X.  pp.  178-lSO,  ••  Tradltlenii 
dbe  and  Hell;"  Ch.  XI.  pp.  MI-XI7.  »  Ti 
ooaeeralaK  Bamea  Soala.'    Sec  alaa.  on 
wanda  aad  punlshmcota,  pp.  119-141.    * 
work  ou  modem  Judaiam  la  oar 


1901.  B«er,  peter.    Geechichte, 
Meinnngen  aller  bestandenen  und  nbch 
henden  religiQeeo  Sekten  der  Jnden  nad  4kr 
Geheimlehre  Oder  Cabbalah.    3  Bdn. 
1802-00, 8*.    D. 

1902.  GfrOrnr,  August  Friedr.  PhUo 
die  alexandrinisdie  TbcQeophla,  oder 
Elaflnase  der  jndifleh.4{gyptiscken  &hnl«  anf 
die  Lehre  des  Neuen  Teetamenta.  2  TheOa. 
Stuttgart,  1001,  8*.  pp.  xliT.,  634. «».    D. 

Alao  with  the  dtte:— ' 

Urohrlatenthama." 


1908.  8tlU«rt  C.  H.  L.  Lengnetea  din 
der  Unsterblkhkeit  Hberhnnpt,  oder 
sie  nur  Gegnec  der  pharisiiechen  A«fcnto> 
hnngslehrer  (In  flchnderoTs  A'cnc  JaArO^ 
1801,  fid.  IX.  8t.l,  p.  47,  01) 

1904.  ^aUov,  Hoeen,  Od.1    Jewish  Usaan  ef 
the  Word  Gehenna.    {VmttrmUgt 
for  May,  1801;  II.  3&1-06&)    H. 

1904*.  Traditions  of  the  BnbMi 


wood^s  Edinb,  Mag,  for  Kot.  180S  aad  April, 
1800;  XXXII.  727-750,  aad  XXX.  OSO-MQl) 

Bee  pertieiiUdy  the  aeesod  artWe. 
1905.  Boon«  Com.    Specimen  liistovko4Wo- 
logicom,  qnocontinetur  Historin  Coaditioais 
Jadaeomm  reHglosneetmoralisindnabExilia 
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Babylonioo  naqiie  ad  Teinpora  Jera  Gbristi 
immntatae.    Groningae,  ISM,  8».  Jf.2.40. 
11MM.  DiUui«,  August  Ferd.    GeMhichUicbe 
DantellunKderJudisch-alexandriDiflchen  Ke^ 
ligioDfl-Philoftophie.  ...    2Abth.  IIulIe,18M. 

190T.  Rdthy  Eduard  Max.  Theologiae  docma- 
ticae  Jndaeorara  brerls  Expoaitio  ex  ipsis 
Jada«onim  Fontlbvs  baoata.    Marbvrgl,  18W 

for  1836?],  8».  *' 

liioe.  GfrAreVy  Angoflt  Friedr.  DasJabrhiin- 
dertdeaUeilB  ...  .  2Abth.  StnUgark,  1818, 
8*.    B» 

Mn  with  the  Uile  :•>  ••  GtoMblehte  dei  Urclirittm- 
thttnu."  —  On  tbe  J'twlsh  notioDi  eoaeerntng  ParadlM 
Md  Hell,  flee  II.  il-ini  eooeerntng  ibe  nMora  and 
liBiiianaUtj  of  tbc  aoui.  XL  S»-8i;  ooaceraijig  tlie 
Menlab  and  tb«  LMt  Thlntfs,  If.  XUMM. 

low.  HirMh,  Sam.  Die  Relisfonapbnoeophie 
der  Juden  ....  Leipxig,  18fi,8*.  pp.  xxxll., 
884  -j-.     J), 

1910.  Franck,  Adolpbe.  Ja  Kabbale,  on  la 
pbllosophie  religleiue  des  H^breux  ...  . 
Farls,  IMS,  8«.  pp.  412 +.    H, 

P».  riS-a»  treat  of  the  opinloDfl  of  the  Cabbaliiti 
en  llie  human  flnuh  The  iiubitanoe  of  tlito  work  was 
erlflnaUy  psM.  In  the  JfhnoIrM  d*  VAcad.  dm  3d. 
mor.  etpoL.  SatanU  llrttngtrt,  1.  195-94&    B. 

1011.  Zvnx,  Leopold.  Zur  Geschichte  nnd 
LIteratur.    V  Band.    Berlin,  IMft,  8*.   pp. 

Tbie  volume  conulne  an  Intereiiing  eaeaj  on  tbe 
different  vle«r«  of  the  Jewish  tbeologLane  aboui  the 
fntura  iiuie  of  the  Oeutilee. 

1012.  Monk,  Salomon.  La  phllosopble  chez 
les  Jnif4.    Paris,  ]84)i,  8*.  pp.  42. 

Orifflttallj  irabiished  In  tbe  DM.  dm  Sehnem  phi- 

1918.    Pbiloeopbie    und     pbilosopblflcbe 

Scbrlltsteller  dor  Juden.  Eine  bistorische 
Skiue.  Ana  dem  Franxtetacben  dea  8.  Munk, 
mit  erUttUinidea  and  ergMaseaden  Anmer- 
knogen  von  Dr.  B.  Beer.  Leipsig,  1852.  S«. 
pp.  viU.,120.    H.  i-»t       -I 

1014.  Jocl^D.H.  ...  Die RellgtonaphUoeopbie 
des  Sohar  mid  Ibr  BebMtniss  xur  allgemernen 

iUdischen  Tbeologie.    Zuffleicb  eine  kritischo 
lelencbtnng  der  Franck^seben   "Kabbala." 
I^Ipzigt  IMO,  8*.  pp.  XT.,  804. 

1016.  8«lbrAder,Job.Friedr.  Sstsnngennnd 

Gebrluche  des  talmndiacfa^rabbiniscbeu  Ju- 

'    dentbums.  ElnHaadbuehflirJaristen^Staate- 

mlnner,  Tbeologen    und   Geacbicbtsforscber 

...    .    Bremen,  IWl,  8*.  pp.  xlf .,  078.    H, 

Pp.  W>  m  contain  ebaptem  en  "  Tbe  Deetrine  of 

TraaanigmiJon:-'    "The    Sevenfold    PnnisbmoDU 

wbkb  Haman  Soato  bave  to  endure.  —  Deecriptlon 

ef  Hell}"  "  lUpentanoer  and  ••  Tbe  Jewlib  Pi 


I016w  [Alger,  William  Roanserillel.  The  Rab- 
binical Doctrine  of  a  Futnre  Life.  (Christian 
Esam.  for  March,  18M;  LX.  189-202.)    H. 

1017.  HUffenf^ld,  Adolf.  DiejUdlsche  Ap(>- 
kalyptik  in  ihrer  geschicbtlicben  Entwicke- 
InnK.  EIn  Beitrag  lur  Vorgeschicbte  des 
Cbristeothanui  ...  .  Jena,  1867.  large  8*. 
pp.xU.,a08.    K  '       * 

1017*.  J99tf  Isaac   Markns.    Geschichte  des 
Jndenthums  und  seiner  Becten.  ...    8  Abtb. 
Leipaig,  f8A7-60,  8*.    H, 
An  exeaUent  work. 

1017^.  Hmiky  Salomon.  Melanges  de  philo- 
aophie  jnive  et  arabe  renfermant  dea  Extraits 
metbodiqnes  de  la  Srmrce  devie  dc  Salomon 
ibn-Geblrol  (dit^vioe&rcm),  traduits  en  fran- 

SJs  ...  et  accompagnte  de  notes  «..;— nn 
4moire  snr  la  rie,  les  terits  et  la  pbiloeopbie 
d'Ibn-Gebirol,  —  Notices  sur  les  prlneipanx 
phllosophes  arabt's  et  leurs  doctrines, ->et 
nae  Fnnnisse  historique  de  la  philosopble  cbes 
les  Jnift.  ...  Paris,  1860^  (1857-»l,  8».  pp. 
▼ill,  (4),  688,  and  (Hebrew  text)  78.    J>, 


An  inpertooft  work,  ifiriag  tbe  raenlta  of  erictnal 
Invcetlgailoo.  Tlie  AnutU  phlkMuphers  wboM  opi* 
blooe  cuacerutng  the  aoul  aud  Us  dceilnv  are  par- 
-  tloularljr  Mt  forth,  are  Al'Vur&bt.  Ibn  gloA  (Av{. 
oeaaa),  AlObaiAH  (MguceX),  Ibn  nUa.  (Avenipaoe>. 
Ibn  ToTail,  and  Ibn  Rotbd  lAverroeM). 

1018.  lirieolas,  Michel.    Des  doctrines   reli- 

gleuiies  dos  JniCi  pendant  lee  deux  slides 

ant6rienrs  k  Tire  cbretlenne.    Paris,  1880. 

8«.  pp.  vlil.,  484.  ' 

Pp.  SII-S48  treat  of  Ibe  doctrloea  of  tbe  fmnort*- 

Uty  of  the  wntl  and  tbe  reeurrNtlon  of  the  body. 

1018*.  Sebiniccll,  A.    Randbemerknngen  za 

PInskor's  Likkute  Kadnioniot.   (Monatsdiri/l 

f.  Getch.  M.  TTtts.  d,  JudeitthumM  for  May. 

i8«l  I  X.  176-186.)    H,  '• 

Malntalaa  that  the  Karmlleelntredneodtbedoetriae 
of  netempejcbeale  among  the  Jewa. 
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1018K  Sllreatrc  dc  Sacy,  Antdne  Isaac, 

Baron  de.    Memoiro  sur  I'etat  actuel  des 

Samaritains.  (Malte-Bnin's  Annate*  de$  Vby- 

a^«,  1812,  XIX.  6-71.)    H. 

See  eflpeotallv  pp.  lO-M.    A  (Tmnan  tranalaUon  la 

?*f«*Ji?«5"**  Twehlniere  AreMlv  /.  Wtfekm9$$ek., 
J.  111.  40  88.    Jt, 

1019.  OeMibIvs,  (Friedr.  Helnr.)  Wllh.  .^. 
De  Samaritanorum  Tbeologia  ex  Fontlbus 
inedltis  Commentatlo.    Halae,  [1822,]  4*.  pp. 

OntbebdferefibeBamarftaB!!  tee  aleo  tbedfner- 
tatione  of  Adr.  Relaod  and  C.  Cellarlns  in  UffoUnl'i 
Tkuawni*,  Tom.  XXII.,  and  Oeeeniaa'a  Carminm 
SumarUmma.  LIpe.  1884, 4*.    IT 


(S.)  Later  Jewish  Antho^ 

1020.  Kno«1&.  Das  Bnch  Henoch.  Uebersetzt 
and  orkHlrt  von  Dr.  A.  DiUnmnn  ...  .  Lein- 
Kig,  1863,  8*.  pp.  Ixii.,  831.    D. 

The  beat  translutlon.    The  book  deeerlbea,  aneng 
eChor  tbingi,  Kneab'*  vlslooa  of  heaven  and  bell. 

Oxford,  1821.  8* :  Id  ed.,  r^viaed  and  enlarged.  OuH 
18S8.  so.  pp.  Ilx..  880.  (J7.)  Dr.  A.  O.  Boffnana's 
Oermaa  iranalailon  wai  publ.  In  i  Abtb.,  Jena,  18SS- 
96,  8*.  (D.)  In  lu  original  form,  a  part  of  tbe  book 
U  thooght  by  aome  to  belong  to  the  aecond  oentvrr 
before  CbriM,  bnt  it  hit  ilnee  been  varieaslv  latef^ 
polated.    Conip.  Ken.  4284,  4tt&. 

1021.  Ksra  (Lat  Badras)^  about  40  b.cT 
<  The  fburth  Book  of  Esdras  in  the  Lat.  Vnl- 

Ste;  II.  Esdras  in  tbe  English  version  of 
e  Apocrypha;  I.  Esdras  in  the  Arabic  and 
Ethlopic  Versions. 

DoMrving  noUeo  here  for  the  kng  deeeripUob  ef 
tbe  Judgment,  and  the  reward*  and  pnaUbments  of 
the  fbture  lilb,  foand  la  tbe  Arabic  and  EtMonie 
voretona  after  Cb.  Til.  v.  M,  and  nadonbtedlv  belong- 
ing to  tbe  work  in  lu  original  form.  An  EnglUh 
translation  of  the  Arnbie  vereion  i«  appended  to  VoL 
IT.  of  Wbinton'e  PrimUtM  ChrUtftuUtM  Bmtfd, 
Lend,  ini,  8":  lu  Tariationa  flwut  the  Tulgate,  and 
addltlona,  are  given  In  LmUrn,  In  Pabrloil  Obda 
pmmjUflgr.  YH.  fVef.,  Tol.  11.  Por  tbe  Rtbloplo 
veralon.  witb  a  Latin  and  Kngllnh  tranelation  and 
bote*,  tee  Laareno«'e  "  Prim  I  Ezne  LIbrI  . . .  Vervlo 
^thiopiea,"  etc.  Oxon.  IB-.O,  8«.  {D)  Chaptero  I. 
and  II.  a«  alio  XT.  and  ZVI.  of  tbe  book  ara  waailiig 
In  tbe  Arablo  and  Rtbloplo  rerelona.  and  are  nimuea" 
tionably  tater  afddlliona,  by  aome  Cbriatlaa. 

1022.  Phllo  JudtdU*,  fl.  A.D.30.   See  Bditcher. 
I>t  I^feriM,  {{  614-617.  ^ 

1023.  BtalU,  Ernst  Helnr.  Tersnch  eines 
systematiscben  Entwurfs  des  LehrbegrlflTs 
Philo's  von  Alexandrlen.  (Elchhom's 
Allffem.  Bibl,  1792,  8«,  IV.  7«7-«90.)    fll 

"  Still  tbe  moat  oemplete."— Jratocb. 

1024.  Sehreltery  Job.  Cfarlstopb.  Philo*s 
Ideen  tlber  Unsterbllcbkeit,  Anferste- 
hnng  nnd  Vergeltung.  (Kell  nnd  Txschlr. 

^    ner's  AnalekUnt  Bd.  I.  St.  II.  pp.  06-148.  ■ 
Leipa.  1813,  8».)    Si 

1024».  Gfrdrer,  Angvst  Friedr.  Phllo.  ele, 
1831.    Se*£{o.I00e2. 

r«i 
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1026.  Jo0epl&««,  TlaTlus,  A.a.d.  70.  See  par> 
ticularly  Ant.  XVIII.  1.  2-b;  B.J.  II.  8. 10, 

II,  U:  I.  33.  2,  3;  cotU.  Apion,  II.  30;  B.J. 

III.  8.  6  (cf.  VI.  1.  6);  VII.  8. 7 ;  VII.  6. 8. 

1926.  PaiUiiSi  Heinr.  Eberfaard  Qottlob. 
Phariaaeorum  de  RMurrectione  Sententia 
ex  tribus  Joseph!  Archaeologi  Locia  ex- 
pHcatur.    Jenac,  1790,  4*.  pp.  11. 

1927.  Bretschneiderf  Karl  Gottlieb. 
Capita  Tbeolugiae  ludaeonim  dogmaticae 
e  Flauil  loaepht  Scriptis  collecta  ...  . 
Vitebergae,  1812,  8*.  pp.  66.    H. 

1928.  Saa^aH  {Lot  Saadias)  Gcum,  Fi^u- 

mi.  niinm  nijiOKH  lao.  &pa«-^- 

Emunotn  ve-had'Deoth^  i.e.  "Book  of  the  Doc- 
trines of  Religion  and  Philoftophy." 

Writtea  in  Armbic  about  a.d.  038;  traBslated  Into 
Hebrew  by  JuiiUl  Ibn  Tmboa  (or  TlbtHm)  A.i>.  118S, 
and  pabl.  mt  Coniunilnopla  1302,  I",  ff.  88.  iBL.) 
Another  edltlim.  Berlin.  1788,  4*.  The  work  trenU, 
nmong  ocher  thiugi,  of  the  naiare  or  the  aonl,  the 
re*arree(loa,  and  the  ftiture  life,  flaadjah  mieeU 
tte  doetriue  of  imiumlgraUoa. 

1929.  FarstyJalioB.  Die  J  udischen  Religione- 
philo«ophen  deti  Hittelalters,  oder  Uebersetx- 
Qugeu  der  seit  dem  10.  Jahrbundert  verfiusteii 
Reiigiunsphiloetophieen.  ...  I*  Band.  Leip- 
xig,  1845,  10».  (32  tfh.) 

AIM  with  tlie  title:— "  Rnonot  we-DeHK  oder 
Olaaben^lehrea  und  Phlloiopblo  tob  Sa*a4ja  PaJJA* 
mi,"  etc. 

1930.  Jvdah  Kal-I«eTi  (Lat.  Iicrlta), 
A.D.  1140.  nnO  LilJer  Coeri  for  Kuxari] 
contluens  Colloquium  ...  de  Religione,  habi- 
tant ante  nongentoe  Annoe,  inter  Rogeni  Co- 
■areorum,  A  R.  Isaacnm  Sangarum  Judieum; 
. . .  earn  collegit  ...  ot  In  Lingua  Arabira  . . . 
descripeit  R.  Jehndab  Levita  ...;  ex  Arabica 
in  Linguam  Hebrseam  ...  transtulit  R.  Jebu- 
dAh  Aben  Tybbon  ...  .  Nunc  ...  recenauit, 
Latin&  Versione,  A  Notis  illustravit  Johan- 
nes Buxtorfiun,  Fil.  . . .  H^.  and  Lat.  Baai- 
loae,  1660,  4».  pp.  (52),  456,  (29).    H. 

A  SfiOHiMk  trasfilatlon,  by  Jae.  Abendaaa.  AmvL 
1863,  *".  For  many  otbcr  edftioni  and  translation!, 
lee  ramt.  BiiL  Jud.  II.  86-88.  —  On  the  ftitnre  life, 
■ee  pp.  71-TS. 

1931.  Mose«  B«a  Halmoa  (Lat.  Malmo- 
Hides).  JSgyptiui^  often  called  Rambanty 

iisi-1205.  n"nn  njicro  or  nprnn  t, 

MUhfuh  Tonh  or  Jadh  ha-Chatal-aK,  "  The 
Two-fold  Law,"  or  "The  Strong  tiand."  4 
vol.  Am«t.  1702,  fol.    A. 

Nuroerott*  cdiUons.  The  fifth  treaUM  la  the  fint 
Boole,  on  Repentance,  eoat^na  mneta  relating  to  tha- 
ftituro  lllh.  There  have  been  acTeral  editions  and 
tran<iatious  of  tbia  part,  amoiig  which  we  may  notice 
the  Latin  Terdoa  by  Robert  ClaTerlng,  Oxen.  1705, 
I*.   BL. 

1931a. The  Main  Principles  of  the  Creed 

and  Kthics  of  the  Jews,  exhibited  in  Selec- 
tions tvoxa  the  Yad  Hachaiakah  of  Ifaimoni- 
des,  with  a  Literal  linglish  Translation,  Co- 
pious Illustrations  from  the  Talmud,  Ac 

By  Iferniann  Hedwig  Bernard  ...  .  Cam- 
bridge [Kng.],  1833.  8*.  pp.  xxxili.,  359.  U. 
On  die  Life  hereaRer.  aee  pp.  ttS-OlS,  being  part 
of  the  treatiae  on  Repontaaee.  —  For  editlooa  of 
Maimonidea'i  DIsoonree  on  the  Reaurrection,  and  a 
treatii«  by  Judah  Sabara  or  Eabara  on  the  same  aub> 
Jeot,  aee  Purtt,  BAL  Jud.  II.  311-Slit.  Bcspcctiag 
the  doctrine  of  the  anuihilation  of  the  wicked,  aa 
held  by  him  and  other  Rabbles,  see  the  note  of  W. 
▼ont  to>  bis  ed.  and  tranvl.  of  Maimonldes  4»  Am* 
damMHU  Ugia,  Franeq.  MM.  «•.  pp.  47,  48.    H. 

1931^  Bronnery  Jean  Jacques.  De  la 
thtelogie  dogmatique  de  Malmonid^ 
th^^e  hifltorltiue  et  th^ologique  ...  . 
Strasbourg,  IKM,  4«.  pp.  43.    D. 

1932.  Bcliejrer,  -Sim.  B.  Das  psycholo- 
gische  System  des  Maimonldes.  . . .  Nach 
den  Quotleii  bearbeitet.  FrankAirt  a.  M., 
1845,  8«.  pp.  vi..  111. 

1933.  Joely  M.  ...    Die  Religionspha 
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phie  des  Moee  ben  Maimon  (MalnouideB). 
. . .    Breslan,  1850, 4*.  pp.  40.    F. 

1934.  Hoses  B«BlfaolhmoMh(l4iLa^i 
flaaaldesjt  Gemmdentu^  often  called  T~ 

baa,  1104-lMO.    S^O  JH  IJ^CT.  Aa«r 
Gemul,  iA.  **  Gate  of  Ketributiuai.''    ^'aplca, 
1490,  4*.  ff.  34.    BL.  —  Also  Ferrara.  155fi,  4*. 
This  ferms  the  80lh  and  laat  ehapmr  of  hi* 

eatltled  IW«th  k^Adhmm,  l.c  *'Tbe  Law  af 

pabl.  at  Venice  in  1586. 4«  {BL.),  and  ia  < 

1985.  B«m1^  or  BscIulI  Bea  Aah«r»  ML, 

11.  AJ».  mi.    J^S-^X  \PhUff  Smhhan  Arlm, 

te.   "The  Square  Table.**    Ilambars.  17MC 

8>.  ff.  40;  Wiina,  1818,  8»,  dc. 

FOrst  mcntioas  14  rdlilona.  Tlte  beak 
feur  chapters,  (he  first  three  of  which  gf%e  dii 
eonoermag  tlie  uaagca  to  be  obacmd  at  ma 
feasts;  the  Iburtb  treau  of  the  resarrectlost,  and 
serlbea  the  great  feast  of  tbe  righteous  in  ciw 
te  oeme.  On  the  Rabbinical  notloas  eeaei 
banqnec,  at  which,  amoog  other  viands, 
and  Leviathan  are  te  be  scrrrd  np.  Moaea 
see  Risen ntenger's  Aifrfeeftles  Jmdemtk.,  II.  i»3l-IML 
Corrodt  s  IMt.  €feteh.  d«a  CMUossum.  I.  SS»^a.  PreC 
Stuart  In  the  JVbrt*  Amur.  Jtcs.  lor  April.  IS%, 
XLTI.  516-18,  and  tha  diaaertatiaa  tf  ■iiiainiri 
ttoaeed  above,  Ko.  1868. 

1930.  Abrabam  Bsur  CluMdat  «r  Cbis- 
dai  (Lat.  Abrabam  LtvUa),  ft.  a.j>.  IMOi 
mSrn  liJOi  Sephtr  kat-Tappmach,  I  a. 
*'  Book  of  the  Apple'*  [of  Aristotle].  Venice, 
1519,  4«;  RiTa  di  Trento,  IhtSS,  4»;  LimeTillc, 

1804,  4«. 

A  dialogne  timndatcd  or  rewrea^t  fkwm  the 

■eated  as 


this 


and  lu  Biate 


la  wblch  Aristntle  Is  rcpreseated  as  csati 
the  nature  and  immortality  vf  the  sowL  Fwr  a 
translation,  with  notes,  by  J.  J.  Losiaa.Me  K*>  iitt. 
In  anotber  work  aaeribed  by  some  to  Abraham  Bar 
Chasdai,  by  others  to  Jndaii  CiuTfai.  Jiyhsr  h«»- 
Kepketh,  i.e.  "  Book  of  the  Soul. "  Oaka  Is  iaao> 
duocd  in  a  similar  manner  aa  dlseoarsii^  with  eaa 
of  his  disdplcs  concerning  the  seal.  A  Btiitm 
translatlao  {ttma  the  Arabic),  Vcaloe,  16IJL  4*.  ciaL 

1937.  Mosca  de  Ij«oihy  or  Bca  Sbcaa 
Tobby  fl.  at  the  end  of  the  lutk  cent. 
nOOnn  OT3,JV«»*e«A»«-r»dL*«s«A."ge«l 
of  Wisdom."    Basel,  1006,  4*.  ff.  64.    BL. 

A  treatise  en  the  soal  of 
death,  lite  reaurrectioa,  tte. 

1038.  I««vt  Ben  GeraOA  (Lat. 

dcs}*  called  Raiba^y  oCAo-wasc  I«4 

Basnois,ii8s-mof  DvnmonSsnssD. 

Hepher  MOekamuith  haA-Shrm^  i.e.  '*  Bcwk  of 
the  Wars  of  JehoTah."  Riva  di  Trvnto,  1S«0- 
61,  fol.  ff.  75. 

Part  I.,  in  14  ehapters,  trviu  of  the  immmr^B^ 
«f  tho  soul,  la  opposition  to  Avcrrecs. 

193e».  Joel,  X.  Lewi  ben  Oerson  (Qtno- 
nides)  als  ReligioDsphllosaph.  (Fraakel's 
Monataehrift  f.  Gt$ek.  «.  HrsanucA.  d. 
Judmthunu,  186L  X.  42-60,  99-111,  IS- 
145,  297^4a2, 833^44,  and  1868»  XL  »-31, 
65-75,101-114)    H. 

1969.  Immduavel  Ben  S^hli 

after  IMS.  ppTw  nofin  n-*ana 

herdk  hat-Timktth  re-ha-Eikm,  ljt.*^C 

tion  of  [or  Oompooition  on]  Hell  and 

dise.**  Prague,  1613.  8>  (HX.);  Fruikfbrt  a. 
H.,  1718,  8*;  BerUn,  1778,  8*.  BL. 
Tbis  poem.  In  Imltatlow  of  Daaie,  Is  nisai 
in  his  jradkhsrsC*  or  jradUUcrsa.  Iwe.  •• 
ttons,"  of  which  It  terms  the  9ih  P«rl.  Of 
there  have  been  several  cds. ;  tho  laa^  BMfla.  1786^ 
4«. 

1940.  Maeblry  Jt.,  nf  Tbieife, 

SjI*^  npaK.  Ahh^tk  Rakhd,  La. 

(Aromatics)  of  the  Merchant.**  M  cd..  Rtaaini, 
1528, 4*.  ff.  13.  BL. — Venice,  154S7,  »•,  ff.  40; 
ibid.  1606,  8>,  and  other  eds. 

A  Jewlah  RsebalAlogy.  In  three  ftrta.  uwailng.  L 
•r  the  Tlmea  of  the  Messiah,  ttte  Raanrrwilaa,  Jndr 
BMnt,  etc. ;  i.  of  P^uadlao  aiid  Hctl ;  8.  ef  the  Orel 
Law,  ots.  There  la  a  Latin  trsttslntisa  sf  the  ten 
Part  by  Aat.  HnUn%  la  hia 
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Brate,  N8S,  4*.  For  eztraeU,  •••  mlM  Spiegel's 
Awmla  (Ocrm.  trans.),  I.  9a-91.  Aooordlag  to  Stelo- 
■ehnelder.  JmeUh  LU.,  p.  100,  this  work  is  reall/  not 
bjr  Macbir,  batb;  Mom*  do  LeoK. 

IMl.  Jo««pl&  Albo,  M.,  about  Mtt.  *^D0 
D^^pJ?.  ^fpher  Jk/carinif  l.a.  "  Book  of  VOun- 

dations/'  or  Fandftmental  Principles  of  the 
Jewish  Religion.  Soncino,  1486,  IbL  ff.  107. 
JBL. 

llbo  rcduoca  the  fteodaoieiiUl  prtneiples  to  tbreo : 
—the  Belof  or  Ood,  Revelettoa.  and  the  Bealtij  of 
Future  Bewardi  aad  Punishment*.  ~-  Numerous  ed<. 
have  beea  published,  for  which  see  FQnt's  MM. 
Jmdaiea.  A  Lattn  translatioo,  bj  Qilb.  Genebrard, 
Farls,  IMS.  8p  ;  G*rmmn,  with  Introduction  and  Votes, 
bT  V.  and  L.  SotalealDger,  ft  Hefto,  Frankflirt  am 
Main,  18118^4,  S>. 

1942.  PertMl&»  Wolfg.  Helnr.  Friedr. 
Gonspectni  Theolo^ae  Judaicae  ex  Llbro 
Ikkarim.    Jenae,  1720,  4*.  (8  ah.) 

1943.  Simeon  Ben  Z«iaaoli  Dnran^  J?., 
called   Rasl&bas,   d.   1444.     nOM   \X0* 

Jtaahen  AUoth,  i.e.  '*  Shield  of  the  Vathera.'* 
The  third  Part  of  this  work,  pubi.  at  Leghorn  In 
I'm,  fol.  (BL.),  and  Leipzig,  1855,  8*,  treau  of  the 
resurroetlon. 

1944.  iMtiM  AlmrbMiely  or  Abravanel, 
J7^  1487-150li,  n  jDM  t^Kl,  Jioth  Amanah, 
i.e.  "The  Head  (Chief  Articles)  of  Valth.'^ 
Venice,  1546,  4«  {£JL);  Cremona,  1557,  4*; 
Altona,  1770, 4«. 

A  Latfn  traadatlon,  by  W.  H.  Terst,  Amst.  16S8, 
4*  (A);  also  appended  to  bU  edition  and  traasla. 
tloa  of  Maloionidrs  d«  Fundtm»$itU  Ltgia,  Fran*- 
quera,  1884,  4".    (A.)    See  ponieukrijp  eap.  M. 

194A.  JoMplk  IbA  Jaehja,  R^  1494-16S9. 

1W  TT^in,  ^Porah  Or,  i.e. "  liie  Law  is  Light.*' 
Bologna,  1588, 4*.  ff.  36.  ^X.— Also  Venice, 
1600,  4*.  ff.  28.    BL. 

Treats  of  ih»  LmI  Things. 

1946.  Moses  CordoTero  or  Gordveroy 
J?.,  1522-1670.  TrRCtatus  de  Aninia.  (0. 
Kuorr  von  Roeeoroth's  Kahbata  Denudata.  I. 
li.  100-149.)    H. 

1947.  IsMM  liorta  w  Lvrla,  J?.,  1534-79. 
...  Tractatus  ...  de  Revulutiunibus  Anima- 
mm  ...  ex  Operibns  R.  Jitzchak  Lorjensis 
Germanl,  Cabballstamm  A<iail«,  Latlnitate 
donatus.  (0.  Knorr  von  Rosenroth's  KahbaUi 
Dtnudata,  U.  ii.  243-478.)    H. 

1948.  Moses  Romi,  pj;  M  ^"^yjff,  Shaare  Oan 

£dhtnj  i.^  "  Gates  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.'* 
Venice,  1589, 4«;  Lublin,  1697,  4».  ff.  47.    BL. 
A  Cabbattsde  treatise  on  Paradise  aad  Hell. 

1949.  Israel  Ben  Moses,  R.  Disputatio 
Cabbalistica  de  Anlnia  «t  Opus  Rhythmicum 
R.  Abraham  Aben  Exrae  de  Hodls  quibus 
Hebraei  Legem  solent  interpretari.  Verbum 
de  Verbo  expressum  extnfit  ...  Joseph  de 
Voysin.  [With  the  Hebrew  original.]  Ad- 
jectis  Commentariis  ex  Zohar  aliisque  Rab- 
binomm  Libris,  cum  lis,  quae  ex  Doctrina 
Platonis  eonvcnere.  Parisiis,  1636,  8*.  ff.  573. 
BL. 

The  notes  to  the  treatise  on  Ibe  soul  oeeopy  IT.  188- 
6TS.  First  »d.  (<r  the  treatise  (In  SAme),  LuUIn, 
18ail^4».    8c«  Fan^  MU. /Hd.  JL  148. 

1960.  Abba  Ben  Solon&on  Bmtslan  or 

B1lmsls^  R.  nDtSr^n  "^lO.  Sor  han-A'e- 
MamoA,  l.e.  **  Secret  of  the  Soul."  Basel, 
14109, 4*.  ff.  22.  .BJ^—Also  Amst.  1652,  and 
1686,4*. 

A  work  en  the  snfferiacs  of  the  seal  In  the  grave, 
■*tiie  sepulchral  pcrousdonf*  the  resnrrectlon,  etc. 
On  the  strange  notion  of  the  beating  in  the  tnmb  In- 
flicted bj  the  Angel  of  Death,  see  BuxtorTs  Lex. 
nam.  p.  888,  or  hit  Ak^iMsp.  Jud.  e.  49.  ElsenmcBgcr  s 
Mnidedtttt  Jkdtuiknin,  1.  €62,  888,  aad  the  dlssert»> 
tlon  of  Oraplus,  No.  1876,  above. 


1951. 


Samnel,   R.    DIX  nDBTJ, 


yi$hmalh  Adham.  I.e.  **  Breath  (or  Soul)  of 
Man."  Hanau,  I0l7,  4*.  ff.  46.— Also  Wll- 
mersdorf.  1732, 4*. 

A  treause  ea  the  soul,  fbtare  rewards  and  pualsh- 
menu,  Sic 

1952.  Samnel  da  SUvau  Tratado  da  im- 
mortalidade  da  alma,  em  que  tambem  se  mos- 
tra  a  ignorancia  de  certo  contrariador  [t.e. 
Uriel  Acostaj  de  nosso  tempo  que  entre  outros 
mnytus  erros.deu  ueste  delirio  ter  para  si  et 
publicar  que  a  alma  de  homem  acaba  Justa- 
mente  com  o  corpo.    Amst.  6383  [1028],  8». 

1963.  Aeostfl^  or  da  Costa,  Uriel  {oHginally 
Gabriel).  £xamen  das  tradi^oems  Phariseas 
conferidas  com  a  Ley  escrita,  por  Vriel  Jurista 
Hebreo,  com  reposta  k  hum  (Lemuel  da  Silva 
...    .    Amsterdam,  6384  [1034],  8«. 

Bee  Bayle,  s.  v.,  and  Herm.  JHIlnek,  VriA  Aeosta's 
lAktn  wmI  XeArs,  Zerbst,  1847,  8^. 

1954.  Msuiasseh  Ben  Israel,  R.    De  Re- 

surrectione  Mortuorum  Ubri  tres,  quibus 
Animae  Immortalitas  et  Corporis  Resurrectio 
contra  Zaducaeos  comprobatnr;  ...  deque 
Judicio  extremo.  et  jfnndi  lustsuratione 
agitur.  Amst.  1000,  6*.  pp.  846.  .0X.— Also 
Groningae,  1676,  12*. 

Also  In  AMmM,  Amst.  1686,  W,  ff.  18T.-"  Argn- 
tUs  quam  hisiorlls  notabilior."— AMCcAcr. 

1956. 0"n  nOiyj  "^BD,  *p*er  Nithmath 

Chc^ijim,  i.e.  "  Book  of  the  Breath  of  Ufe.*' 
Amsterdam,  1051,  4«.  ff.  (8),  174,  (2).    H. 
Ou  the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Immortolltjr  of  the 
Soul,  in  four  Books. 

1956.  Mendelssobn,  Moses.  Phldon  oder 
t^ber  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  6*  Aufl., 
heransgegeben  und  mit  einer  Elnleltnng  ver- 
sehen  von  David  FriedlMnder.  Berlin,  (1707, 
8,  9,  76,  1814,)  1821,  8o.  pp.  xl,  246.  J?.— 7« 
Aofl.,  Udd.  1866, 16». 

A  Jhttek  traaslaUoa.  's  Hage.  1788,  8> FWaeA. 

'  l>y  Q-  A.  Junker.  Paris,  ItU,  ».  4*  M.  BeuUlogen, 
1788, 12":  by  A.  Buija,  Berlin,  1785,  S";  fh>lu  the  6th 
ed.,  br  L.  HHUssmaun,  I'uHa,  1830,  8*.  — Amish, 
Copeabagea.  1778,  8*. .-  SngtUh,  hj  Charles  Cnllen. 
London,  1788,  8";  another  translation  in  the  U.  8, 
Maa.  and  JHw^  Bnien  for  Jan.,  Feb..  and  Mareb, 
1658;  Tol.  XXII.  It  has  siso  been  trsnslaied  Into 
Iiattan,  PolUh,  Austait,  SungarUm.  sad  MHirew. 

1967.  — —  Schreiben  an  den  Herm  Diaconns 
Lavater  eu  Ztlrlch.  Berlin  und  Stettin,  1770, 
sm.  8*.  pp.  32.    It. 

1968.  — -  Abhandlnng  von  der  Unkttrperlich- 
keit  der  nienschllchen  Seele.  Irit  sum  ersten- 
mal  sum  Druck  belttrdert.  Wien,  1785,  sm. 
8*.  pp.  51.    H. 

1959. Knrae  Abhandlnng  von  der  Unsterb> 

lichkeit  der  Seele,  aus  deni  EbrKischen  Uber^ 
setzt  von  H.  T.  Berlin  und  Stettin,  1787,  sm. 
8*.  pp.  34  +.    ^. 

1960.  MIsos,  Jehuda  Loeb.    nDKTI   flWp. 

Kinath  ha-Emetk^  i.e.  *•  Zeal  for  the  Truth." 
Vienna,  1(»SS,  8«.    BL. 

On  the  luBtortalltj  of  the  soel,  wtth  an  appendix 
ea  demoBolegy,  sto. 

1961.  [Friinkel,  Benjamin].  The  Glory  of 
Eternity,  -  treating  of  the  Immortality  and 
Perpetual  Peace  of  the  Sonl,  proved  on  the 
most  Incontestible  Evidence  of  Scripture  and 
Tradition,  with  Full  Illustrations  of  the  Vm« 
rious  Opinions  on  the  same  Subject.  By  Dr. 
Bei^amin  Franklin,  Author  of  *'The  Relation 
between  the  King  and  the  People."  Heb. 
and  Eng.  London,  5596  11810},  8*.  pp.  xix., 
88  +.    ff. 

1962.  PblllpMon,  Ludw.  Siloah.  Eine 
Auswahl  von  Prcdigten  nebst  sechs  Betrach- 
tunsen  liber  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  . . . 
3>  Sammlung.  Leipxig,  1800,  6*.  pp.  viii., 
836. 
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2*  Kohunmedaiu. 

For  the  liter&tnre,  8e«  OrKsM,  Lehrh.  mimt  atlg. 
Literiirgewk,,  II.  i.  908^326^  I>reid.  1899.  8". 

1963.  Mol&aiiiiiiedy  fl.  a.i».  4S2.  Alcoranl 
Textile  uoiveraus  ex  oorrectioribuB  Aiiibvni 
ExemplaribuB Bumiu*  yide  ...  de0criptuB,toA- 
demque  Fide  ...  ex  Arabico  Xdioniate  in  Lnr 
tinuin  translfttiis;  apptMiitiB  untcuiqne  0»piti 
Notts,  atqno  KefutaUone.  Hn  oninlbns  prao- 
miBBiiB  est  Pn^droDiuB  ad  Refutationem  Alco- 
ran! ...  Auctore  Lud.  Marraccio  ...  .  2 torn. 
PaUvil,  1608,  fol.    A. 

The  Prodromut  wu  pabl.  asitaralely,  Rome  \Wi, 
If*.  (.4. )— The  nioftt  ooarenteat  niodera  edlUoa  of  Um 
Konn  U  tbat  bv  O.  Fliteel,  "  Rditio  ttereMviW  Mr- 
tium  emendato/'^LIiMlae,  1856,  «•. 

1964.  — -~  The  Koran,  oommonly  called  the 
Alcoran  of  Mohammed,  translated  ...  from 
the  Original  Arabic ;  with  explanatory  Notes, 
taken  from  the  most  approved  Cknnmcotators. 
To  which  Ib  prefixed  a  Preliminary  DiBCourte. 
By  George  sale  ...  .  London,  1734,  4*.  pp. 
ix.,  187,  608  -f .    H. 

Oftea  reprinted.  Tho  Prellminarr  DtHMMirM  ta 
hlghljr  TAluablo.  —  Tbcre  U  s  of  w  trmnnlation  of  tbe 
Koran,  In  wbich  the  Suras  are  arrangrd  lu  otarooolo- 
sieal  order,  with  an  IntroducUno  and  Notei,  by  the 
B«T.  J.  U.  Bodweli,  London,  IMl,  tfi.    H. 

1966. Selections  from  the  $ar-&n,  com- 
monly called,  in  England,  the  Koran;  with 
an  interwoven  Commentary ;  translated  from 
the  Arabic,  methodically  arranged,  and  illus- 
trated by  Notes,  chiefly  trvm  Salens  Edition : 
to  which  1b  prefixed  an  Introduction,  taken 
fh>m  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  with  Cor- 
rections and  Additions:  by  l£<lward  William 
Lane  ...  .  London,  1843,  8*.  pp»  vii.,  317. 
BA. 

On  the  BesurreclioB,  Jndgnent,  Paradise  and 
Hell,  ae«  pp.  2W-812. 

1966.  l¥cllyGnstaT.  HlBtorisch-kritlscbe 
Einleitnng  in  den  Koran.  ...  Bielefeld, 
1844,  16*.  pp.  xxi.,  121.    A,  2>. 

1967.  Nttldckc*  Theodor.  Geechichte  des 
Qor&ns.  Preisschrift.  GOttingen,  1860,  8>. 
pp.  xxxil.,  869. 

1968.  Avicenna  (cormpted  from  the  Arab. 
Ibn  B4bA),  1M0-10S7.  Compendium  do 
Anima.  Liber  Machad  I  de  Dispoaitione  sen 
Loco  ad-  quern  reTertitnr  Homo,  vel  Anima 
^us  post  llprtem ;  ubi  inter  caetera  etiam  de 
Kesurrectiono  Corporis  ot  ejus  Materia  dia- 
serit.  Aphorlsml  XLVIII  de  Anima.  ... 
[Translated  fhim  the  Arabic,  with  notes,  by 
Andr.  Alpagns.J    Venetlls,  1646,  4*.    BM. 

1960.  ATerroVa  (corrupted  from  tlie  ^ra6. 
Iton  Roslid)y  fi.  a.d.  i160«    See  No.  16. 

"  Ex  Arabibus  [viz.  writer*  ou  tbe  Inuuortality  of 
the  loull  ATerroce  In  S.  do  Anlnin.  es^oi  argumenta 
cxaminat  Oonie«la«  Pereira  p.  0BB  acqq.  MarfarlUe. 
De  Arabun  aentcntla  oonferendua  Abnuiam  Kcohel* 
lensia  in  Hlatorin  Arabnm  f.  2S8  aeq.  Bt  Ibn  Tophall 
PhUoaophna  «*rof<£««ros  cditui  ab  Ed.  Poookio 
[Oxon.  {\€tl,)  1700,  4«|  p.  119,  I'JO  fca..  138.  '-^Fabrtc 

A  ooploaa  anaijRia  of  tbe  remarkable  «ork  of  Abft 
Bekr  Ibn  Tofiil  above  referred  to  mar  be  fband  In 
Bruekera  BiM.  CriL  PkOo:,  II U  ITB-lMy    A 

1909*.  riVcll-ed-dln  Mohamiikecl  Ben 
AbdaUalft  eUKhatlb,  a.d.  1S861.  Misb- 
cikt-ul-Mas'iblh'  or  a  Collection  of  the  most 
Authentic  Traditions  regarding  the  Actions 
and  Sayings  of  Mnh'ammed  ...  .  Translated 
from  tbe  Original  Arabic,  by  Capt.  A.  N. 
Matthews...    .    2  vol.  Calcutta,  1809^10,4*. 

'*Bee  pnrtlenlarly  Book  XXHI..  ToL  11.  pp.  ta»-9a, 
for  the  Mobamnieilatt  caebatoloiiy.  This  work  la  a 
recennioQ  of  tbe  JToadkiA  of  Hoedn  Ben  Mcaad  el- 
Bechewt  {or  al.Baghawt),  who  died  a.».  Il'i2  lal. 
1U6). 


Scenlaobis 

1S4,  i».  tf«-«i: 

B. 


BHtL 
(extract 


1071.  Herbeloty  Barth^lemy  d\  HbUotfaiqaa 
Orieutale...    .    (1st  ed.,  Paris,  1«B7,  fi>L)    I 
torn.    La  Ilaye,  1777-79,  4*.    H. 
See  tlie  artidea  Adkak  •!  Gifrr.  ••  tbe 
la  tbe  grave:"  Beraafck,  "the 
Ar^f,  a   kind  of  purgaterr  or  Umb*; 
-Hdl;**   Qtnmmk,  ••Pandiac;'    and 
nitnra  lift." 

1972.  Ralandy  Adrianos.  De  BelisioM  Mo* 
hammedica  Libri  duo.  Quomin  prior  exkibst 
Oompendinm  Theologiae  Hobaaimedicae,  ex 
Codice  Maniuicripto  Arabic*  editnm,  Latiaa 
Yersum,  k  Notts  lUustratnm.  Poatcrior  es> 
aminat  nonnulla,  quae  fiilm  MohsAncdaaii 
tribnnntnr.  Ultniiecti,  I7INL  8».  da.  (331 
188,(28).    ^.— iWtf.1717,8*. 

A  errmmn  tnnalattoa.  Hannover.  171C  «^: 
(n  nilaerable  travcatrh  i«»  Hajr,  l^Xl.  1.*; 
in   "  Four  Treatl'^M  coneemlag  . . 
ana, '  Loud.  ITlt,  8*.    B. 

1973.  liVdoTlel,  Osrl  Qynther. 
de  ParadiBo  Mtdiammedauo.    Lipnaa,  ITN^ 
4». 


1070.  Poeoeky  Edward.  . . 
IIM.    See  Ko.  1S66.  note. 
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Porta  MobIb,  dc. 


1974.   Mill,    David.     Disaertationea 
...    .    Citris  secnnUiB,  novisque 
bus,  Orationlbus,  et  Misccllaueis  QHratalil 
anctae.    Lugdunl    Batavonim,  (I7S4«)  174X 
4".  np.  (18),  621, 147.    H. 

See  DIaa.  I.  "  De  Mobaninirdlano  aala 
deni,'  pp.  t-19i.  partkrnlarlj  ec. 
InaucnralU  [a.i>.  1718]  de  Moba 


Tvm  Bcbrarorani  Serlptla 

pp.  I-M  or  tbe  Appendix  to  tbe  reli 

1976.  Brnolccr,  Jac.    De  PbiloMnkhJa 
eenorum.    (In  bis  HifL  OrU.  Pktlas^  |74lL 
etc  4*,  ni.  3-240,  and  VL  409-498.)    IL 

1076*.  PsMtor«t.  C.  K.  J.  P^  Mnt^mU  ^m* 
Koroastre,  etc    IIM.    8eeKaU75a. 


1076.  Mo«ra4Ja  d*01tMany 

bleau  K4n6ral  de  rempire  Othomaii  . . 

torn.    Paris,  1788-1894,  F*     H. 
On  the  llobaniniedan  wh Io—  oeneevli 
Ufe.  see  I.  ISd-lU.    Tbo  Brat  pnrt  of  II 
work  was  tnssL  Into  gtimaw.  with  vi 
tlona,  bj  C.  D.  Bcok.  Lelps.  17W-M,  8P. 

1077.  ClttdlvSf  llerm.  Hohnart. 
meds  KellgloD  ans  dem  Koran 
erlMutert  and  beurthdlt.    Altoua» 

2k  (h. 

1978.  [Hills,  CbarleB].  An  Hiatorr  af  ■». 
faammedanism  ...  .  Loiuton»  1M7»  8^  ■■ 
xix.,409.    H, 

See  partiealarty  pp.  HS-SBi. 

1070.  GarclA  de  Taaajr,  Joaepb  lUUodsr^ 

Doctrines  et  deToira  de  la  relig{(« 
tir^s  da  Coran,  BniviB  de  l*l£ac(do(re 
man ;  tradnit  de  Tarabe.  8*  M.  Paris.  (tSStf ) 
1840, 18*. 

Alee  appended  to  hia  editioa  of  flamjli  riwit 
tranalntloa  of  tbo  Eoraa. 

1980.  OelS«r.  Abraham.  Was  hat  ]lokfaanc4 
aus  dem  Judenthnme  aasgenominen  t    Eine 


. . .  gekritate  PreiflBchrift.  . . .    Aona,  inik  K 
pp.  Tt.,  216.    D. 

The  best  «ork  on  lbs  aa^feet.    Oa  tl»  fMm*  n^ 
ssspp.4Y^«-8a. 

1981.  Taylor,  William  Oooka.    Ae  Bbtory 
of  Mohammedanism  and  its  Sects.    LoodOK 
18M»  12>.— 3d  ed.,  ibid.  irai,1C*.  pp.  x{L,9ai 
A  Oarwim  tranalniioa,  Lalpaic.  IMT.I^. 

1082.  IMUliikser.  Joh.  Joa.  Iga.  Mnham- 
roed^B  ReligioB  nidi  Ihrar  innerrD  Satvkte- 
\vLn%  und  ihrem  Blalliiflee  anf  das  Leben  dcr 
YMkor.  . . .    Regansbnrg,  IStS,  4*.  pfi.  147. 

1088.  'HrellyOuBtaT.  Mobammevl  der  Pnmket, 
sein  Leben  und  seina  Ldire.  Avs  bandarhrift- 
lichen  Qndlen  uimI  dm  Koraa  nachlWk  «■! 
dargeatellt  ...  .  Stuttgart,  IMS,  8*.  f^ 
xxxTilL,  4M^  (ft).    F. 
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IMS.  Pettavelf  Tr.  D«  Argnmentte,  qai- 
bof  apud  PUtoaem  Anlmorum  ImmorUb- 
tit«f  defaadltnr.    BeroUni,  1816,  4*.  pp. 


It.,  41. 
1089.  Kttnhardty  Heinr,    PUtons  Phi- 
don,  mit  besonderer  RUcksicbt  auf  die 
UnstprbllcbkeiUlehre  erUutert  ond  benr- 
tbetlt    LUbeckftSlT,  8*.j>p:72<f.    F. 

lUO.  Tajrlor^  Thomas.    Platonie  Mmon- 

•tratioD  of  tho  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

(Clauioat  Jour,  for  June  and  Sept.,  1820; 

XXI.  301-230,  and  XXIL  40-51.)    H, 
INI.  Se«8«r|  J?««,  John.    Obaerrations 

on  the  Ph»do  of  Plato.    {CUuHoalJour. 

for  June,  1825;  XXXI.  20»>217.)    H, 

1602.  BelimMty  Adalb.  Arignmenta  pro 
Immortalitate  Animarum  in  Platonia 
Phacdone  oxplioita.    Halae,  1827,  8*. 

1608.  Bettifft  Heinr.  Christian  Mich. 
QuaetUones  Platonicae.  L  Qnam  cocrno- 
Kendae  vorae  Animi  Naturae  Viam  Plato 
oommonstraverit.  ...  [Progr.J  Oiaaae 
[BUdingen],  1831,  8*.  i  th. 

1604.  Bravty  J.  W.  Bemerkungen  Uber 
die  platoniflche  Lehre  vom  Lemen  alaeiner 
Wi^ererinnerung(ar«fin|fftt)'  Branden- 
burg, 1832,  8*. 

1696.  l>ejrckat  l?«rd.  Platoaia  d»  A^- 
morum  Migratlono  Boctrlna.  Cbafluent. 
18S4,8«. 

1600.  Gromcy  a  Be  Mythis  Platonids 
imprimis  d«  Necy lis.   BUssolddrf;  1886,4o. 

1607.  Keirlnyy .    Be  Myihis  Plato- 

nicls  iuprimis  de  Necyiis.    [Progr.j    BUa- 
•eldorf.  1836, 4«. 

An  Not.  urn  and  169?  tidMof  thaimBMesMTT 
I  glT«  tben  M I  find  them  in  KagelflMBD's  JMil. 

1608.  8«l&mldi.  Adalb.  Ueber  die  Ideen 
des  Plato  nnd  die  darauf  beruhende  Un- 
■terblichkeitslehre  deeselben.  [Progr.l 
Halae,  1835,  4*.  pp.  58  (20). 

160^.  Sl|n"^art»  Ileln^.  Christian  With. 
▼on*  Die  platonischen  Mythen  von  der 
menschlichen  Seele  Im  Znsammenhange 
durgestellt.  (Appended  to  bis  OeaehichU 
def  PhUo9ophie,  II.  463-515,  Stuttg.  u. 
Tab.  1844,  8«.)    B. 

1600.  VolfftlJiBdeT»  J.  A.  Chr.  Platonls 
Bententia  de  Animonim  Praeexlstentla. 
Pars  I.  Be  Principio  Philoecmhiae  Plato- 
nka«.    [Diss.]    B«rolini,  1844,  8*.  pp.  26. 

1000.  FlMher.  Carl  Philipp.  Be  Plato- 
nica  de  Animi  Immortalitate  Boetrina. 
...    Srlangae,  1846,  8«.  pp.  14.    F» 

1001.  Schmldtf  Ilemi.  Buomm  Phae- 
donis  Platonici  Locorum  BxpUcatto  (p. 
00.  B.  et  de  nniversa  Argnmentatione,  in 

?na  ex  ipsa  Animi  Forma  quasi  ac  Specie 
mmortalitae    <yu8    deducitur).    [Pn>gr.] 
Wittenbergae,  1845,  4*.  pp.  2L 

1002.  [King,  Thomas  Starrl  PUto*s 
Tiews  of  Immortality.  (Vhiver$alitt 
^r.  for  Jan.  1847 ;  IV.  73-107.)    If. 

1008.  BioitsLkonrikly  Jos.  Platonis  de. 
Anlmo  PlaciU.  [Progr.J  Ottrowo,  1847, 
4*.  pp.  16. 

1004.  Itaehmaiint  Karl  Helnrich.  Ueber 
die  Unsterbliebkeit  der  menschlichen 
Beele,  nach  den  Vorstellungen  des  Phil<v 
•ophen  Platon  und  des  Apostels  Panics. 
. . .    Landeshnt,  1848,  8*.  pp.  82.    JF*. 

1006.  Ahlaiidcry  Joh.  Aug.  Bissertatio 
Veterum  in  Qenore  Philosophomm  prs»- 
ciDueque  Platonis  de  Anlmt  Vi  et  Immor- 
taUtata  Sententias  breriter  adumbrans 
...  .  [i?«ifi.  Pet.  Otto  Wiberg.]  PartL 
I«ttBda,  [18--,]  8>.  pp.  16. 


1000.  HermanA,  Carl  Friedr.  Be  ParH« 
bna  Animae  immortalibus  secundum  Pla* 
tonem.  [Praet  Ind.  SchoL]  Oottingae, 
1860,4*. 

1007.  Speekt  Merits.  Wilrdigungder  pla- 
foniscben  Lehre  von  der  Unsterblichkeit 
der  Seele.  ...  [Progr.]  Breslan,  1853, 4*. 
pp.  10. 

llM  ta  tbe  MttUckrytf.  fM$t.  u.  katJu  ThttL, 
1982,  Heft  82,  or  N.  P.,  ZIU.  IL  |p.  1-18.    A 

1608.  OMll»F«la,  J.  T.  Bissertatio  qua 
Psycholoffiae  Platonicae  atque  Arlstoto* 
leae  Bxpiicatio  et  CompAratio  institultur. 
Wlrceburgi,  1864,  O*.  pp.  10& 

1000.  BiaU«r»  L.  H.  0.  Bie  Bschatologle 
Platon's  und  Cicero*s  in  ihrem  Yerhllt- 
nisse  sum  Cbristenthume.  ...  Jevvr, 
1854^  4*.  pp.  44.    F 

1010.  Kahlerti  A.  J.  Ueber  die  plato- 
nischen Beweise  dor  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Seele.    [Oymn.  Progr.]    [Wien,]  1866, 4». 

1011.  Bnaeflallftly  Frans.  Bie  genetische 
Sntwickelung  der  platonischen  Philoso- 
phie  einleitend  dargestellt ....  2 Theile. 
Leipiig,  1665-00,  §».  pp.  xtI.,  486;.  xll., 
1-012,  xxTiii.,  813-006.    A 

1012.  Beliflaldtf  Hermann.  Z«  Platons 
Phaedon.  [On  the  concluding  argument^ 
p.  100  A-lOO  E,  ed.  Steph.l  (Jahn's  JVetis 
^aAr6./.i>At7ol.,1856,  LXXIII.42>48.)  H, 

PoroUMrtllttstntloDiorthe  P%mi»  br  OobmMi, 
•M  Kuf^Biaan's  JNW.  Sertpk  Om*.,  r  AoH., 
p%  07% 

1013.  S«a«mllil»  Frans.  Ueber  die 
Bchlnsxbeweisin  Platons  Phaedon.  (Jahn's 
Neue  Jahrh.  /.  PMM^  I860,  LXXIII. 
236-240.)    H. 

1014.  'Hrilllamn,  N.  H.  The  PhsBdon. 
{Chrutiun  Rev.  for  Oct.  1867 ;  XXII.  607- 
632.)    BA, 

1016.  MUHdU,  Fir.  Bie  Philosophie  Pla- 
tons lu  ihrer  inneren  Beslehung  Eur 
geofTenbarten  Widirheit  kritisch  aus  den 
Quellen  dargestellt  ..,  .  2.Abth.  Mon- 
ster, 1850-00, 8*.    H. 

1010.  VoIqiiard««a«C4l*  Platen's  Idee 
des  pOT»OnIichen  Geistes  und  seine  Lehre 
liber  Bralohung  ...  .  Berlin,  1800,  8*. 
pp.  viii..  102.  /« 

8c«  MUMA.  Smem,  XTIlI^lBCtffT. 

1616b.  [MarilAeaii,p  Jamesl.  Plato:  his 
Physics  and  Metaphysics.  (Naiional  Btv. 
for  April,  1861 ;  XII.  467-488.)    if. 

101(^.  Bnol&ery  J.  Vetwr  Platons  speon- 
latiTe  Beweise  iUr  df«  Unsterblichkeit 
der  menschlichen  Seeie.  Inaugnral-Bis- 
sarUtion.    QOttingen,  1861,  8*.  pp.  30. 

1017.  Ariatoielesr  >•«•  t84-in«  ...  Be 
Anima  Libri  tree.  AA  Interpretum  Graeeo- 
mm  Auctoritatem  et  Codicum  Fidem  recog- 
novlt,  Coumentariia  illustraTit  Fr.  Ad.  Tren- 
delenburg.   Jenae>1833,8*.    21^  th. 

1618. Treatise- OB  the  Sonl,  ato.  translated 

by  T.  Taylor.    London,  1808,  4*. 

1610.  Psyehologie  d'Aristote— Trait6  de 

rime  tri^nit  en  fi-ancais  pour  la  premi6re 
fois  et  acc6nipagn6  de  Motes  perpetuelles  par 
J.  Barth61emy-8aint-UilaIre  ...  .  Paris, 
1840.  8".  pp.  exxi.,  302.    H. 

Tbe  tniBslatw  maiiiUlas  ,PiTf.  pp.  xxzlx.-xlril.) 
tbat  Arlvtotle  dM  not  bellere  In  Um  laiaortallnr  of 
the  wal.  8«»  alio,  to  tbe  mme  purpoM,  MeeholB'e 
note*  on  Cadwwtki  ImM.  afttmm^  L  M,  W,  III.  4Ta- 
4n  (Rarriwn'a  sdltlsB.) 

1019*.  SImiillelliSf  11.  A.D.  680.  ...   Oom- 
mentaria  In   tree    libros  Aristotelis   de 
anima.  ...    Gr.    [Venice,  A.  AnUanut. 
1627,]  f  )1.  ff.  187. 
1020.  VarffM,  Alfonso,  ttf  Tokdo,  Abp. 
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of  Serine.  Qnnstiones  raper  Librae  Arlii- 
totelli  de  AninuL  Vlarentic,1477»  fol.— 
Also  V«imU!s,  1665-60,  lot;  Yicentiie, 
1608,  fol.;  Rome,  1609,  fol. 

1021.  VlOy  Tommam  dW,  Cbtrdinal  G»c* 
tano  {LaL  Gi^taAvs).  CommeD- 
taria  in  tres  Libroe  AriatotelU  de  Aiiima. ' 

Fint  publiabed,  vttb  the  text,  at  TloMca,  I4M,, 
.M. ;  MimrMsljr,  Veoloe.  IMi,  M.,  and  ciMwhcre.' 

1621*.  Bplnay  Bartolommeo  4i«  Propug^' 
Qacalam  AriatoteUs,  etc.  1616.  See  Ko. 
674. 

1022.  Veiil«ro,  Fraaceeea  ...  Disooral 
. . .  sopra  i  tre  Libri  deirAnima  d^Arieto* 
tile  ...    .    Venetia,  1666,  8*. 

1623.  Odonly   RInaldo.     IMeeoreo  ...  per 
uia  Feripatetica.  one  ei  dimostra,  m  Tanl- 
secondo  An 


Mtotile,  6  mortale,  o  Ini- 
mortale.  Venetia,  1667,  4*.  ff.  40.— Also 
«6t(l.  1560, 40.    BL. 

1624.  TlUalpando,  Oaspar  GardlUo 
de.  Apologia  Aristotelis  adversuS  eos, 
qui  ajnnt  eum  senaisse  Aulmam  cum  Cor- 
pore  extiflgui  ...    .    CompluU,  1660,  6*. 

1626.  Marttnes  do  Brea*  Pedro.  In 
Ubros  tres  Aristotelis  de  Anima  Com- 
mentarlns.  Cui  a<xeesit  Tractatue,  quo 
ex  Peripatetica  Schola  Animae  Immorta- 
Utas  asserltur  4  probatur.  Segoutise, 
1675,  fol. 

1626.  (iulntlanva,  Ylncentlus.  Dllnd- 
datlonee  trium  Libromm  Aristotelis  de 
Anima.  Nee  iion,  S.  Doctoris  Thomae 
Aquinatis  in  eosdein  Gommentarii.  Cum 
Textu  duplici  ...    .    Bononiae,  1575,  ^. 

1627.  ^Toledo,  {Lat.  Toletvs),  Fran- 
cisco doy  Oard.  Comnieataria  una  cum 
Quaestionibus  in  Libroe  tres  Aristotelis 
de  Anima.  Venetiis,  1676,  4*.— Colon. 
Agrip.  1576,  4*.  ff.  179  +. 

Jtaay  vtber  «ditl<NU. 

1628.  Donlsetusy  Job.  De  Anlml  Natura 
f^nsque  Immorlalitate  in  Doctrlna  Aris- 
totelis apertiasime  oonstltuta.  Parisiis, 
1577, 8». 

1629.  Sef^f 9 Bernardo.  Trattato  ...  sqpra 
I  Libri  «Jeir Anima  d* AristotUe  ...  .  Vio- 
renia,  1683, 4*. 

1680.  ttmara.  TeoHIo.  ...  In  Ubros 
tres  Ariiitotelis  de  Anima  Gommentarii 
...    .    Venetiis,  1584,  fol. 

1681.  Beferdter,  Job.  Friedr.  Qnaestlo 
ntruni  Aristoteles  Intellectns  nostri  Im- 
mortalitatem  coguoveiit.  Jenae,  1685, 4fi. 

1682.  Pontsubvs,  Hleronymiis.  De  Im- 
mortalitate  Animae,  ex  Sententia  Aristo- 
telis, Ubri  septem.    RomsB,  1507, 4*. 

1633.  Ouarlnonl(£al.Gmarlnonl«a 

fkmlanu*)^  Crtstoforo.  Sententiarum 
Aristotelis  de  Animo  seu  Mente  bunuma 
Bxplicatio.    Krancoftirti,  1601,  4*. 

163>.  Zabarell«^  Jaoopo,  CbmmL  In 
tres  Aristotelis  Ubros  de  Anima  Commen- 
tarU  ...  .  Venot.  1606,  fol.  J9X.— Also 
Francof.  1606,  4*. 

Mainulns  that  the  deetriiM  of  {miiierUlttj-  «aa- 
•M  heprored  by  ArisHKle'*  pblloMithy. 

1634.  I«a  Gall«^  Ginlio  Cesare.  De  Im- 
mortalitate  Aniroorum  ex  Aristotelis  Sen- 
tentia Uhri  tre*.  Romae,  1621, 4«.  — Also 
UtinI,  1646,  4*. 

Malautat  that  ArlsMle  bettsTsd  to  tswer- 
Ulilj. 

1635.  Itlcctly  Fortanlo.  De  Animonim 
rationaliuni  Inimortalitate  secundum  Opi- 
nionum  Aristotelts  Libri  quatuor.  Pata- 
Tli,  16i9,  fol.    BL. 

1636.  Danabattar,  or  Daa»liaw«ry 
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Job.  Oonh  Collefnnm  percholaclcaBi,  to 
quo  mazime  contivTersse  QnseatioaaB  area 
tree  Librae  Aristotelis  de  ftnlia  prof*- 
nuDtur,  Tentilantur,  expUcantar.  Ar> 
gentorati,  1680,  b*. — Aleu  »6mL  1643. 16C6; 
Altdori:  1072,  4*. 

1687.  Orafto,  AgoetiDo,  Qtrd.  Axtototciis 

rera  de  rationalis  Anlnii 
Sententia   accurate   expHcata. 
1631,  4*.— Also  1682, 12». 

Oregio  uaiataia*  tbai . 
laiB«nalltj  of  ibr  mmL 

1688.  HoflnanA,  Casp..  157a-164ft.    CU- 

latio  Doctriuae  Aristotelis  cam 
Oalenl  de  Anima.    Helmet.  1637. 

1630.  Athannalva,  Byrantintu, 
totelespropriani  de  Animae  Immortalitale 
Uentem  expllcans  ...  •  Gr.  aad  LoL 
Parisiis,  1641. 4* 

Bee  Fabrieiitt.  BOL  Orme.  IT.  St.  9k 

1640.  PoaneVy   Casp.     De   Paliai 
sire  Reditu  Curporum  in  Vitam 
Aristotelem  impoesibili.    Jenae,  IAMl 

1641.  Sehfits,    Cbrlsthm   Gottfr. 
Aristotelis   de    Anima  Sententia  brrris 
Commentatio.    Halae,  1771, 4*.  ppu  90. 

1642.  DelAl&ardt,  Job.  Hefnr.    Dcr  B»- 
niff  der  Seele  mit  Rttcksicht  anf  Aristo- 

'  teles.  . . .    Hamburg,  1840,  4>.  (4|  sh.) 

1643.  HarteaatalA,  Gnat.  Be  Psji.h» 
logiae  Tulnris  Origine  ab  Ari^otele  f»> 
petenda.    Lipa.  1S4U,  4*.  pp.  19. 

1644.  Flaeher,  Carl  Pbllipp.    De 
pile  Aristotelicae  de  Antma 
. . .    Erlangae,  1846,  ^.  pp.  14^ 

1644*.  'HTaddinston-l 

les.    De  la  psycbulogie  d*AristoC«.'  Itek, 
1848,  8«.  ifi. 

1646.  'WokM,  W.  Ton  den  Begriflb  dm 
Aristoteles  liber  die  Scele  nnd  deesMi 
Anwendung  anf  die  hentige  Psjcbtttagie. 
. . .    Bayreutb,  1648, 4*.  n>.  16. 

1646».  PanaahyOarl.  De  Arlatotelfa  A^ 
nuie  Deflnitiooe.  Diaaertatie  iaang^ia 
lie  . . .    .    Grjph.  1861,  8*.  pp.  iU.,  66L 

164&  Ituorativa  Car«a,  Tftns,  II.  mx.  M. 
...  De  kerum  Natura  Libri  Sex  Quotas 
Lachmannus  reeensuit  et  emeodavit  fiditie 
altera    Berolini,  1863,  8>,  pp.  2SfS. 

Lib.  Ul.  denlce  the  haisnalitj  af  theasA 

1646*.  P^ltcnae,   Melcbior  da, 
1747.    Anti-Lucretlns.    See  Ko.  US. 

647.  Blaareker,  F.  A.    Tltaa 
Cams  Uber  die  ^atur  der  Dfnge 
Unsterbllcbkcit  der  Seele.  ~ 
Berlin,  1851,  8*.  pp.  8SL    #1 

1648.  Ralaaeker»  A.  J.    Eplcari 

morum  Natura  Doctrlnam  a 
clpnlo   tnsctatam   exposoit  ...    . 
aiae  Agrlppinensium.  1866, 4*.  ■•.  1 
Bevleved   bf   Wlih.  ChriM  te   jJbmy 
Jkkrh./.  PkOA..  lt«i.  LXXIIL  Ht-SL 

1640.  8veka«»£.dc.  De 

physica   et   morali   Doctriaa. 
1857,  8*.  pp.  xii.,  63. 

1660.  Cicera»  Marcua  Talliaa,  ax. 
Tbe  Tusculan  Disputations,  Book  .  First  (De 
contemnenda  Mortel;  tbe  Dream  of  Sc^ie; 
and  Extracts  from  the  Dialogaes  on  Old  Ar* 
and  Friendship.  LaL  With  Englisfa  XofMw 
by  Thomas  ChaM  ...  .  Ciaabrl^ge  Hi  ess  j. 
1861, 1»  pp.  xriii..  207.    ». 

The  latndiietiaa  dl«ri«Me  the  ^■cadaa  ef  Ctavtl 
belief  te  the  Immerudlij  of  tbe  Met. 

1661. Cicero  on  tbe  Inmorlatltjr  eT  tbe 

Soul.    [Book  I.  of  tbe  Taaralaa  Qm^km^ 
traaiaUted   bj  J.    N.   BeIlo««.1     iO^iatmm 
>  £Mm.  for  Not.  1842,  aad  Jan.  l4tt;  XUUIL 
129-160, 816-a3&)    H. 
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10&2.  mrmtderllcl&y  Oaap.  Jvl.  Cicero 
da  Anima  PUtonisaiii.  [Besp.  Andr. 
Schmaler.]    Vltob.  1714,  4*.  ff.  8. 

1668.  Ttom^r,  Fabiaii.  DeSanteotteCfce- 
ronlana  de  Immortalitate  Aninue.  [  ifeip. 
Laur.  Wengel.}    Upnal.  1730,  8*.  (2  nh.) 

1064.  Plsaasklf  G«org  Chrittoph.  IHt- 
■ertatio  exp«nd«iis  Arg:Qinenta  pro  Im- 
mortaUtate  Anlmae  a  Cicerone  allata. 
RegiomoBtl,  1759,  4*.  pp.  24. 

1666.  Iircl&rcii,  or  Wehra*  Joh.  Gott- 
fried TOii*  Ueber  das  Alter  iind  die  Un- 
eterblichkelt  der  Seele,  nach  dem  Cicero 
frey  bearbeitct  und  mit  eliiigen  ZndltKea 
Termebrt.    GOttlDgen,  1819,  8*.  pp.  77. 

1666.  Slemersy  — -.  De  Loco  qnodam  e 
Ciceronie  Catone  Mi^|ore,  nbi  de  Anlmo- 
mm  Immortalitate  aeitar.  [Progr.]  Mo- 
naateril,  1848,  4*.  pp.  14. 

1867.  VlrffUitts  or  V«rgllliu    Haro. 

Pablius,  ii.G.  70-19.  See  particularly  JBneid. 
lib.  VI.,  and  Gtorg.  lY.  467,  et  seqq. 

1667*.  — —  ^neas  his  descent  Into  Hell  ...  . 
Made  English  by  John  Boys  ...;  together 
with  an  ample  and  learned  Comment  upon 
the  same  ...    .    London,  1661, 4*.  pp.  248. 

1668.  mrftrbvrton,  William,  Bp.  The 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated, 
ele.    See  No.  1799. 

In  Book  I^  Seot.  IV.  of  this  work,  ITarburton 
Balatainn  tbe  lucenlou*  paradox  that  the  d«M«nt 
•r  JBaoas  Into  the  Infeniat  i«f  hma  a*  deaeribed 
br  Virgil  ii  a  flf  urath**  deacription  of  aa  inltla* 
tkM  into  th«  Rleaalnlaa  Bvatarlaa.  Sea  bis 
Wioritt,  II.  T8-IM.    JET. 

1669.  Bejrekertf  Dan.  Joh.  Philipp.  Dls- 
sertatio  explancins  Psychoioglam  vlrgilU 
L.  VI.  Aeneid.  t.  724-761.  Argentorati, 
1751,  4*.  pp.  20. 

1669».  Jortf  By  John.  Six  Dissertations, 
He,    1755.    See  No.  1526. 

1669b.  [Gibbon,  Edward].    Critical    Ob- 
serrations   on    the   Sixth   Book  of  the 
^neid.  . . .    London,  1770,  8*.  pp.  56.  -  H, 
llao  la  hit  jnaceL  Wcrkt,  Leadon,  1837,  8^,  pp. 
CIO-SM.    yH.)    lu  opi«ttitioa  to  Wartartoo. 

1660.  H«yik«,    Christian   Gottlob,  1729- 

1812. 

Si>e  hb  Ezearaoa  en  the  Sixth  Book  of  TIrgil'a 
AnaM.  partionlarly  Ixa.  I..  Vin.-XIII. 

1661.  JorlOy  Andrea  de«  Vlaggio  dt 
Enea  all'Infemo,  ed  agli  Elisil,  socondo 
Virgilio.    d>ed.    Napoli,  (. . .)  1825,  8*. 

A  F>nnth  tranalatlon.  fron  the  third  aditiaa 
of  theorislaal.  Daoai,  1817,  ^,  pp.  TL 

1602.  Pl«tar«l&«a,  il.  A.n.  90. 

On  naeieat  opioleua  aonoemtBg  tbe  aool,  aae  JH 
flaeMa  PkOotopharum,  Lib.  IV.  eo.  a-8.    Bat  tha 

fcaalneaeaa  of  thia  treatlae  la  doubted. 

I(j03. Plntarch  on  the  Delay  of  the  Deity 

in  the  Punishment  of  the  Wic](ed.  Gr.  With 
Notes,  by  H.  B.  Hackett  ...  .  Andover,  1844, 
12*.  pp.  171. 

XQ64. Snr  les  d41als  de  la  justice  divine 

...  .  Nouvellement  traduit,  avec  des  addi- 
tions  et  des  notes,  par  M.  le  comte  de  Maistre, 
snivi  de  la  traduction  du  ni4me  traitt,  par 
Amyot  ...    .    Paris,  1816,  8».  np.  228. 

Kumeroaa  later  eda.    Formtus  alas  Toeae  II.  of  the 
jEmar^  of  Oouat  Joaeph  da  Malaira. 

1666.  Bebrelter,  Theodor  Hilmar.    Doc« 
trina  Plutarch!  et  theologica  et  morAlis^ 
(Nmimentatio  ...  \    (lllgen's  Zn't«eAr</l 
/.  <t  At«<.  TlttoL,  1886,  VI.  i.  1-144.)    H, 
Bee  partloularly  PP-  M>^>  114.  U^ 

1666.  Tyler,  William  Seymour.  Plutarch's 
Theology.  (JVeiAocfwC  Oiuir.^ee.  for  July, 
1852;  XXXV.  883-415.)    H, 

1667.  Vaokett*  Horatio  Balch.  Plutarch 
oo  the  Delay  of  Providence  in  puniahing 


the  Wicked.  [Abstraetl  (BOMUh. 
for  July,  1856;  XJII.  600-680.)    H. 


Scbtra 


1667*.  Iivctaniiay  SamotatenMU^  fL.  a.i>.  170. 
See  hia  DMogi  Mtttmormm,  JftateiM.   CbMpClM, 
Ttrm  Hittorim,  and  the  treaiiae  D*  Luetu,  for  rldl* 


aale  of  tbe  popular  aotloaa  ooBeeralBg  the  lafbnal 
reglona. 

1668.  Aiexsuhder  AjArodUiennB,  fl.  a.i>.  SM, 
Librl  dno  de  Anima.  Gr.  and  LaL  (Appended 
to  Themistins,  Optra.  Venet.  1684,  fof.) 

"  Ualatalna  tbe  aunlhllatloa  of  aeala,  aad  contaada 
that  thIa  waa  ArbtoCie'a  oplalea.'*  — JToaAefoi,  note 
oa  Cudwortb.  Book  1.  Ch.  1.  ad  Jtn,,  who  alao  refeca 
to  hIa  GopuB.  ad  Lib.  II.  Topioor.  AriatoC  pp.  7X.  77. 
81. 

1669.  Plotinnsy  fl.  A J>.  S50.  . . .  Opera  om- 
nia .. .  .  r£dited  by  G.  H.  Moser  and  F. 
CreuEor.l    8  voL    Oxonil,  1835, 4<?.    £t. 

The  wkote  or  the  Foarth  Eaaead  (Vol.  II.  pp.  7S^ 
816)  treau  of  the  aeal.— Ita  caacooe,  Imniertalltj, 
daaeeat  iato  the  bodjr,  afc  Pane  of  It  are  traaalated 
la  Thonaa  Taylor  a  Ffo*  Bocka  ^  Ptoti'itu,  Loqd^, 
1794,  9>,  and  In  bla  Ateet  ITarta  i/  PloUnm,  London, 
1817.  8^. 

1669^  — —  Les  EnnMdes  de  Plotin  ...  tra- 
duites  pour  la  premiere  fois  en  fhtn^is  accom- 
pHgn4s  de  sommaires,  de  notes  et  d'4claircis- 
sements  et  pr6c6d6es  de  la  vie  de  Plotin  ... 
par  M.  N.  Bouillet  ...  .  [With  fragments  pf 
Porphyry,  Jamblichns,  and  other  Neo-Plato- 
nists,  translated  by  E.  L6v6que.]  8  torn. 
Paris,  1857-«1,  M.    H, 

Tbe  niAea  on  the  Foarth  Ennead.  examinlof  the 
rclaiioD  of  Plotiuuato  Tarioua  preeedlac  and  auegeed* 
Ins  vrltera,  ooeupj  pp.  SflS-eOV  of  Tome  II.  The 
exiraeta  ttom  Porphyrj,  JaiubllchiM,  and  Aneaa 
Oauaaa  are  appended  to  Tome  II.  with  tbe  half- 
title :  —  "  Frafnenta  de  payeholoffle  ntoplatoaldeane 
tradalu  poar  la  preiaMre  fela  an  franfaU  par  Kng. 
LArtqge.^'  For  tbe  treatlae  of  Jaaibllehiia.  a«e  Sto- 
baua.  Xdo0.  Akpa^  Lib.  I.  e.  ft2,  ))  W-18,  pp. 
cd.  Hoeren.    A ' 


1670.  Priseianvsy  Ljfdug,  Solutionee  eomm 
de  quibus  dubjitavit  Chosroes  Persarum  Bex. 
Sx  Codice  Sangermanensi  edidit  . . .  Vr.  DUb- 
ner.  (Appended  to  Plotin i  Enmadai.  etc 
Paridis,  DidtM,  1855.  8*,  pp.  646-579.)  H. 
Tbe  Brat  Qacatlon  la  oa  the  nature  aad  launoc^ 
taUtj  of  the  aoaL    The  eriglttal  Oroek  la  leak 


1670*.  TheodoretnSf  Bp.  of  Cyrrhut,  fl. 
A.D.  428. 

On  tbe  epinlona  of  the  Greek  phlloaopbera  eoneem- 
Inc  ibe  soul,  aee  hIa  Tktrapmtlea,  or  Grmemrum 
40dett»nmm  (htratto,  partleularlr  Ub.  T.  and  XI. 
(la  UlgDea  IkOroL  Oraea,  Toni.  LXXXIII.)    B. 

1671.  rPaelluSy  Michael,  the  ftmngar,  fl.  A.n. 
lOftOl*  Ao^oi  rcpi  ^x^.  De  Anima  cele> 
bres  Opiniones.  lo.  Tarino  Interprete.  (Ap- 
pende<i  to  Orlgenis  PhUocalia,  etc.  Par.  1619, 
4*,  pp.  609-660.)    J). 

See  alao  Ko.  10. 

1672.  Clkviiinuat  or  NathanaUy  Nlce- 
phoruB,  M.  A.D.  It20.  'AmBrruc^  irpbc  flAaa- 
Tivoi'.  (Appended  to  PlotinI  C^pera.  Ozon, 
1836,  4*,  II.  1413-30.)    H. 

Oppoaca  the  doetrlaea  of  pre^axlftanee,  tranamlcn^ 
tloB,  and  tbe  rationality  of  braiea ;  eonienda.  for  the 
rMurraetien  of  the  tedy. 

1672i.  AtoAoyof  vrpt  ^vxi|«*  ^^^^  cent.?    (Ap- 

Glided  to  Plotini  Operas  Oxon.  1835,  4«,  U. 
31-47.)    H, 
Amat  aaertbea  tbla  Dialogne  to  i^eifpihenu  Ckttm- 


1673.  Ezploratlo  Immortalitatls  humani 
Animl  se<^indttm  Philosophos.  Mediolani, 
lftM,4«. 

1674.  Btcnebms  (RaU  Stevco),  Augustlnus. 
Eugvbituu.  De  perenni  Philbsophla  Libri 
X.    LugdnnI,  1640,  fol. — Badl.  1542,  fol. 

Alao  In  Tom.  III.  of  hIa  Oftrm,  Far.  U77.  and 
▼eaec.  1881.  M.  Lib.  IX.  treata  of  the  opinloaa  of 
the  andenta  reneemlog  the  linmortalltjr  or  tbe  aoul ; 
Lib,  X.,  of  nitnre  revarda  and  pnnlabmenta.  Sea 
Fibrldaa,  2>cf«cCw«.  etc.  pp.  418, 8M,  SH.  Aooordlng 
to  Jticber.  J.  C.  Scallffcr  makad  thla  book  neat  ta  * 
the  Bible. 
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1695k 


..   Physlcdogioe  Stot- 
Pvisiis,  1MM»  8o.  pp. 


1076.  Ij|pslii«9  Jostna. 
corvin  Libri  tres  ...    . 

152 +.    H. 

AIM  In  hit  Optra  (var.  tdd.).  Tom.  IT.  (A)  Lib. 
HI..  DiM.  VII1.-XIX..  trmu  of  tb«  docirin*  of  ttaa 
Stoics  conoerniiig  the  origin,  aaiure,  aod  traiuBilfra- 
tion  of  tlie  loul. 

1676».  Gatl&«ri«s  {Fr.  0«tbl«rr«s)y  Jae. 
De  Jure  Manium,  sea  de  Uitu,  More  et  Le^- 
bufl  prisci  Funeris  Librl  tres  ...  .  Pans, 
1615. 40.    BL. — Also  Ups.  1671,  8». 

▲iM  la  GriBTiBs'a  Tkm.  A$U.  Rmn.  XIL  lOTT-mS. 
B. 

1676^.     Savmalse     {Lai.     SalmMilva), 

Claude  de.    Motae  et  Animadversionee  -in 

Epictetum    et   Slmplictam.      Lugd.   Batav. 

IMO.  4*.  pp.  320  +. 

"■Bgni  eum  Indantrtt  VeteroiB  PhUoMphomm, 

-  ArktoleiU,  P/thacone,  PlatoliU.  Kpieurl,  ■cnieiitiaa 
de  ftnluift,  ^M  partiboe.  poteotlis.  origlne,  f^rtf^- 
ypvx^vu,  inimertxiUtate.  oeagcMtt."— JVork^. 

IOTA.  TKomaalttSf  Jac.  £xercitatiodeStoica 
Mundi  Kxustione :  cut  accenemnt  . . .  Diaeer^ 
tationes  XXI.  .. .  Llpite,  1676,  4*.  pp.  266  +. 
H. 

DUe.  X.  pp.  lM-160,  "  Bteioornm  Hottlaea  redl- 
▼Ivl;"  ZV.  pp.  tn-'iSl,  "Sioioa  Anlmmrom  Jlorta* 
Utaa;'*  ZXI.  pp.  tV^JA,  *•  Poiu  ADlamrum." 

1677.  SoiUfttagy  Joh.  Micb.  DiMertatio  de 
I^Etlingenesia  titoicorum.    Jenae,  1700,  4*. 

1678.  MoarcrucSy  Michel.  Plaa  thAologiqae 
dn  Pythagorleme,  et  dee  antres  sectes  19a- 
▼antee  de  la  Gr^ce  ...  .  Avec  la  traduction  de 
la ini6rapeutique de Th6odoret  ...  .  2  torn. 
Tom.  I.  (Toulouse,  ITIS,)  Amsterdam,  1714; 
Tom.  II.,  ToulouM,  17112,  8>.    F. 

The  llth  Letter  of  Tome  I.,  pp.  4St-6iO,  treats  of 
the  immortalUy  of  the  mmiI.  the  Jadgmnt  of  the 
dead,  and  the  metempereboaie;  oomp.  the  5ih  aud 
llth  '■  Diacoura"  of  the  TkirapmMqm*, 

1679.  FouraaoAty  £tienne.  De  I'enfer  po6- 
tique.  1714.  {Hidoire  de  VAtad.  Roif,  cfet 
Inter. ^  etc.  III.  5-«.)    H. 

1680.  Blmonf  Richard.  Dissertation  sor  les 
Lemuret^  ou  les  Imes  des  mwta.  {JHmoiru 
de  VAcad.  Roy.  det  Iruer.,  etc.,  1717,  4*,  L  26- 
89.)    ff. 

1680*.  Montfltmooihy  Bernard  de»  L'antl- 
quit6  expliqu^e  et  repr6sent^  ep  figures. 
...  2*  4ditlon,  revue  ct  oorrig6e.  5  tom.  in 
10  pt    Paris,  (1716.)  1722,  fol.    B. 

Bee  Tome  V.  Ltrre  It.  pp.  lM-170,  "  Let  Calhra.  la 
desocnte  dee  amea.  lea  oliampB  Kljaleaa,  A  lee  Apo> 
theoKs."  —  Ad  AiyUah  tranalalloa,  6  T«l.  Londoo, 
wn,  etc.  rol.    S. 

1680^.  mrarbiurtoihy  William,  2h>.  The  Di« 
Tine  Legation  of  Moees.  17t8-4l.  8eeNo.l700. 

1681.  [TlUard,  John].  Future  Rewards  and 
Punishments  believed  by  the  Ancients;  par> 
ticularly  the  Philosophers.  Wherein  some 
Objections  of  the  Rev^.  Mr.  Warburton,  in 
his  Divine  Lsoation  of  Moses,  are  considered. 
...  London,  1740, S*.  pp.  x.,  230.  CT.— Also 
ibid.  1742,  8*.  pp.  x.,  290.    G. 

Replied  to  bj  Warbortea  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
first  ed.  or  hia  •'  Divine  Lecailon,"  afe.  Tol.  II.  Part 
II.  iE.)  See  Klohola'B  Lit.  AiiecdcKaa,  IL  151,  164, 
note,  and  T.  671. 

1682. A  Reply  to  Mr.  Warburton*s  Appen- 
dix in  his  Second  Volume  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion ...    .    London,  1743,  8*. 

1685.  Bott,  Thomas.  An  Answer  to  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Warbnrton's   Divine  Legation  of 

Moees...    .    London,  1746, 8«. pp. 302 +.  A 
A  large  part  of  thU  volame  treau  of  the  optalana 
ef  the  anelenta  eoaaeratnff  a  fatara  eUte. 

1684.  Straolhtiiiejrer,  Joh.  Christoph.   ... 
Theologia  Mythica,  sive  de  Origlne  Tartar!  et 
Elysli  Librl  Quinqne.    Harderoviei,  1746,  8*. 
768  +•    J^-y  F.-^Alao  Hag»  Gomitnm, 

rM,8». 

flea  JToMi  IcM  AimL.  AilvL,  Tni.  SSI-MO.    BA. 

1686.  Sjrlteay  Arthur  Ashley.    An 
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tion  of  Bir.  Warbarton^s  Aceomit  of  tbe 
duet  of  the  Antlent  Lc^Mfttoni,  of  the  Doabto 
Doctrine  of  the  Old  PbiloBophers,  of  the  T1wo> 
craey  of  the  Jews,  and  at  Star  Isaac  N«!Wtaa^ 
Chronology.    London,  1744*  8*.  ppL  964.    JZ. 

1686>.  — —  A  Defence  of  the  ExaBlBatioa  ef 
Mr.  Warbnrton*s  Aoooant  of  the  Theocracy 
of  the  Jews  being,  Ao  Answer  to  his  Ra- 
marks,  so  far  as  they  ooncem  Dr. 
London,  1746, 8*.  pp.  loa    H. 

1686.  Bat«,  Julius.    Remark* 
burton's  Remarks,  Ac  tending  to  ahow 
the  Ancients  knew  there  was  a  Patiire  State; 
and  that  the  Jews  were  not  under  < 
Providence.    London,  1746, 8*. 

1687.  [Towne,  John].  A  Critical 
into  the  Opinions  and  Practice  uf  the  Ancient 
Philosophers,  concerning  the  Xatere  of  the 
Soul  and  a  Future  State,  and  their  Metliod  ot 
teaching  by  the  Double  Doctrine.  In  whkh 
are  examln'd  the  Notion  ci  Mr.  Jadtaon  and 
Dr.  Sykes  concerning  these  Mattwa.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Author  of  the  Divtec  Lega- 
tion, Ac.  London,  1747,  8*.  p|».  z.,  ICeL  J^.— 
3d  lidn  1748. 

1688.  J«olui«n,  John,</£<icefCer.    A 
Defence  of  the  Ancient  Philoaophera, 


and  Relief  of  a  Potnrs 
Mis-repreerntatioBs  of  a 
.    London,  1747,  S».  pvl 


ing  their  Doctrine 
State,  against  the 
Critical  Enquiry  ... 
72. 

See  Not.  UOT.  180B. 

1689.  [Srkea,  Arthur  Ashley}.  A 
tion  of  the  Account  of  the  iKmUe  Doctrine 
of  the  Ancients.  In  Answer  to  •  Critical 
Enquiry  ...    .    London,  1747,  8>.  pp. 681    A 

1600.  Ge«A«r,  Joh.  NattMaa.    Iktgmm  de  ps- 

renni  Animorum  Natnra  per  Sacra  psaccipae 
Elensinia  propaptta.    Oottinf^,  1766,  4*. 
Alao  In  hia  Mofr.  Aemd.  GMtaif ..  TeL  11.  Xe^  H 

1691.  liciand,  John.  The  Advantage 
Necessity  of  the  Christian  Rev«latiuii, 
from  the  State  of  Religion  In  the 
Heathen  World:  especially  with  respect  %» 
the  Knowledge  and  Wcnhip  of  the  0»e  Tree 
Ood:  a  Rule  of  Moral  Duty:  and  a  State irf' 
Future  Rewards  and  Pnniahmenta.  ...  2  voL 
London,  1764,  4*.  17.— Also  1768,8*,  < 
editions. 

"A  work  of  « 
•^■AiMlmM  JVorfen. 

1602.  HelAera,   Christoph. 

J  no  Stoicomm  Seutentia  de  Auij 
[ortem  SUtn  et  FaUa  Ulnstrantiur.    <  la  his 
rermiaehle  ackrifUn,  IL  266-800.  Lsipa.  1766b 

8«.)    F. 

1608.  HejFSe,  Chrietian  Gottlob.  De  Aataa- 
bus  siccis,  ex  IleracUteo  Placito,  optiae  ai 
Sapientiam  et  Tirtutem  instructia. 
1761,  fol. 

Abe  la  hia  C^waeela.  in.  •»-Mff.    M. 

1664.  'HrT^enlMeh,    Daniel,   ike 
De  Quaestione,  quae  Aierit  vet« 
phomm,  Inde  a  Thalete  et 
ad  Senecam,  Sentcntia  de  Vita  et  State 
morum  post  Mortem  Oorporia.  Amal.  I76lb4** 
Also  in  hk  OpMacela,  11.   iiaWt.^A 


16B6.  Salnte-Gr*iZ|    Geiilam 
Gnlllhem     de     Cl»r«a«a 

•   Banm  de«    kecberehea  histuriqiMB 
tlqnes  snr  let  mysl^rsa  do  Pagaaf 

4(L,  revue  et  corrigie  par  M.  le  hi 

tredeSacy.    2  tom.  Paris,  (17640  1617 

1606».  Heereih,  Am.  Hem.  Ledw 
lung-  des  BegriUs  von  Tergelte. 
Griechen.  (Berliner  tkmntttki  j/t, 

1606i».  BodenbuVf  »    Veber  4m 

sivrn  der  Qrieehen.    f 
17M.) 


cc  cn- 
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1721 


lOMw  Gonst  Gftrl  PhUipp.  W(e  4achten  die 
■pftter«u  8toiker  too  der  Lehre  der  Fortdaoer 
nach  dem  Tode?  (la  hi«  AbhatuUttngen  /. 
Ofjeh.  ...  d.  mStem  Stoitdun  PhUiiafhxt^ 
TObiDsea,  UfM,  8».) 

leOT.  fltrvveyOarlLudwig.  ...  HIstoriaDoe- 
trtiiae  Graecorrm  ao  Romanorvm  Philoao- 
phonrm  de  Statv  AnlmarTm  post  Mortem.  . . . 
Altonae,  [18M,]  8*.  pp.  zri.,  119.    P, 

1606.  Ireland*  John,  D.D.  Paganinn  and 
Christianit J  compared.  . . .  London,  ISM,  8*. 
pp.  zy.,  428.     H. 

1608*.  Bencely  Ernst  OottUeb  {LaJL  Theophl- 
lua)  TOA*    See  No.  667. 

1600.  Gre«B«r.    (Oeorg)   Friedr.     Symbollk 

nnd  Mvthologfe  der  aiten  VOlker,  beeonders 

der  Oriechen  ...    .    8*  Terbeaaerte  Aow.    4 

Welle.    Leipalg    and    Darmstadt,   (181&-1), 

.   1819-S2,}  1836-&,  8*.    H, 

A  #VwM*  iraulatkm.  with  tbc  Utls  "  Bellaloaa  ds 
I'aatiquitA  . . .  oavnice  . . .  refdodo  ea  partM,  eooi- 
pMid  •(  d«T«l«0p«  pMT  J.  D.  Oalffuiaut,"  4  torn.  In  10 
pt..  PmrU,  18»il,  8*.    B. 

1700.  Blevaiay  odw  Uber  den  Ursprung  ond 
die  Zwecka  der  alten  Mysterien.  Qotba,1811>, 

8*.  pp.  244.     U, 

Abo  wtU  (to  aa«:  — "Die  Alifl«i«awmit  G«Ctai. 
II^TtaeU." 


1701.  Ijenn«rpy  D.J.  Tsut*  Gommentatlo de 
PapUlone  seu  Psyche,  Animae  Imagine  apud 
Teteres  ...    .    Amst.  18*iS,  4*. 

!■  tto  Omum.  Lmt.  tmtlma  de*.  /Ml.  Mtg.  A^M, 
Pan  III.  • 

1702.  'WlasoWAt  Aagustln.  Dlaoertatlo  de 
Qoaastlone :  Quae  fuerit  yetemm  Qraecomm 
Opinio  de  Kebus  HominI  poet  Mortem  obyen- 
tnrls  F     Vratlslay.  1936, 4*.  10  gr. 

1703.  MlUa,  William.  The  Belief  of  the 
Jewish  People,  and  of  the  most  Eminent 
Gentile  Phllosophera.  more  especially  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  In  a  Futnre  State,  briefly  con- 
sidered ...    .    Oxford,  18S8,  8*.  pp.  180. 

1704.  laoTbeekf  Christian  August.  Aglaophar 
mns,  siye  de  Theologlae  Mysticae  Graeoorum 
Cansls  ...  .  2  torn.  RM;iomonti  Prussonun, 
m9,  8*.  pp.  X.,  1802.    jHT 

Oae  or  ta«  booC  Imporuat  work*  on  tlie  aadcnt 
Bijiterles.  Oa  ihe  Orphle  fracmenu  "  Da  Mlfn- 
tfaao  Aaimaraaa."  aoe  II.  7lfr-«S. 


1706.  Ijlmbvrc-iBrowrery  Pleter  ' 
Hlstolre  de  la  dVllisatlon  morale  et  religieuse 
desGrecs  ...    .    8  torn.  Grouingue,  18il-42, 
8*.    B. 

On  tto  opialoaa  of  tha  Graalu  oeQcomiag  tto 
Alton  VUt.  MO  IL  479-409,  and  VIII.  IXl-ML 

1706.  BramdlSy  Christian  August.  Ilandbnch 
der  Qeschichte  der  Qriechlsch-RBmischen  Phi- 
loeophie.  3  TheUe  in  4  Abth.  Berlin,  18Sft, 
44.  &,  57,  80,  8».    ff. 

Oo  tlw  Plaloalo  pareheloo.  aaa  n.  L  4S1-46I:  oa 
tkatoT  AriacoUa.  II.  ft.  10»-lltt.  aapadalljr  1179,  ff. 

1707.  Redslob,  Heinrich  Gottlieb  {Lai. 
Xbeoph.).  Grssoorum  Phllosopborum  et  Noyl 
TestamentI  de  AnimI  Immortalitate  8«nten- 
tIsB  Inter  se  eomparatss.  ...  Argentorati, 
nU,  4».  pp.  It. 

1706.  ^—  SlngnlaresPbilosophorumGneoorum 
et  Noyl  Testament!  de  Anlmi  Natura  Senten- 
tim  inter  se  comparatsB.  ...  Argentorati, 
IMS,  4*.  pp.  44 

1709.  laaaawlx,  (Peter)  Ernst  ▼oa*  De  Mor- 
tis Dominatn  in  Veteres.  Gommentatlo  theo- 
logioo-phUosophlca. ....  Monaei,  18S6, 8".  pp. 
70. 

Berlavcd  bf  0.  W.  CMaetol  In  tto  JMr4.  /  wtm. 
MrWk  for  Marah,  188S,  ooll.  O^-UA.    B. 

mo.  Turteifty  Thomas.  Natural  Theology 
considered  with  reference  to  Lord  Brougham's 
Discourse  on  that  Buliject.  ...  Cambridge, 
VSf%^  8*.  pp.  364.    F. 

Basilaaa  TL  aad  YQ.,  pp.  fln-«M,  oa  "Tto  Dpi- 


Biona  U  the  Aaclant  Pblloaepbera,"  aad  "  Warl 
loo,"  daacrve  partioolar  aueniioo. 

1711.  PrcUery  Lndwig.  Demeter  und  Per- 
sephone, ein  Cyclus  mytholt^ischer  Unter^ 
suchuugen.  . . .  Uamburg,  1897,  8*.  pp.  xxyi., 
406.    H, 

Baa  partleolariy  {  •,  pp.  in>2IO. 

1712.  [WoolMy,  Theodore  Dwightl.  Ancient 
Mysteries.  (CfuarteWy  CftritC.  iSkieeM/or,  1897, 
IX.  478-620.)    H. 

1713.  OssMUun,  Anton  Federigo.  De  fre- 
qnenti  apud  veteres  Poetas  Heroum  ad  In- 
feros Descensu.    Parisiis,  1898,  8*. 

1718*.  'WelelMr,  Friedr.  Gottlieb.  Die  Orie* 
chische  Unterwelt  anf  Vasenbildem.  (Gei^ 
hard's  ArehS^  Zeiimng,  1849,  4«,  coU.  177- 
102.)    B. 

1718^.  0«rliard«  Eduard.  Die  Unterwelt  auf 
GeOssblldem.  (In  his  AreftUoL  ZeOwng,  1849, 
4«,  coll.  198-202,  aad  1844,  ooll.  226-2270    B. 

1714.  Boelesy  J.  De  Antiquitatis  Graeco- 
Romanae  Persuaslone  de  Hominis  Immortar 
Utate.    [Diss.]    Gronlngae,  1849, 8». 

1714*.  Msiwry,  (Louis  Ferd.)  A1ft>ed.  Des  dfyl- 
nit4a  et  des  g4nies  psychopompes  dans  Tantl- 

?uit6  et  an  moyen  age.  {Ketme  archiol..  1844, 
.  601-624,  681-601,  667-677;  aad  1845,  IL 
229-242,289-800.)    A. 

1716.  Preller,  Lndvrlg.  Art.  Steiuinia  in 
Panly's  ReaUBneydnpOdie,  etc  (1844,)  III. 
88-109,  and  BytUria^  iUd.  (1848,)  V.  811- 
336.    B. 

1716.  Zeller,  Edoard.  Die  Philosophie  der 
Griechen  In  Ihrer  geschlehtUchen  Bntwicke- 
lung  ...  .  I«Thefl.  Allgemeine EInleitung. 
Yorsokratlsche   Philosophie.    2>   ydllig   um- 

Siarbeitete  Aufl.    |    II«Thell.  Sokrates  und 
e  Sokratiker,  Plato  und  die  alte  Akademle. 
I    II«  TheU.    2i  Abth. :  Arlstoteles  und  die 
alten  Peripatetlker.    2*  Aufl.     2  Theile  in  3 
Abth.  Tubingen,  (1844-46,)  1866, 69,62,8*.  B. 
Aa  laiportaat  work,  probablj   tto   toit  oa   tto 
aat^aeC 

1717.  PsamlilsUI,  Wllh.   Fredr.    Ueber   die 

Siecbische  Mysterien.    (Ardiivf.  PhU^  etc., 
46,  XL  266-316.)    B. 

Tnatlated  from  hla  OrtkUk  JUmUhautap,  S  dal. 
UpaaU^  lMS-4ft,  8». 

1718.  'Wlnle'vralcl,  Frans.  Quae  ftierlt  Grae- 
corum  ante  Platonem  Expectatlo  Yitae  post 
Mortem  ftiturae.  Monasterii,  1846, 4fi.  pp.  23. 
—  De  Fontlbus  Graeoorum  de  Animarum  post 
Mortem  SUtu  Persuasionis.  Ibid.  1846.  4*. 
pp.  23. — De  Eleusiniis  Athenlenslum.  ibid. 
1849,  4*.  pp.  13. — De  Animarum  post  Mortem 
Condicione  ex  Graeoorum  Sententla,  quails 
ante  Platonem  fUit.  [According  to  iBschylus.! 
Ibid.  1867,  4*.  pp.  21.— De  Animarum  post 
Mortem  Statu,  quails  apud  traglcos  Graeoo- 
rum Poetas  inyestlgarl  posslt.  [Sophocles.] 
Jbid.  1867,  4>.  pp.  29.— /d.  [Enrlpidee.]  Ibid, 
1860,  4*.  pp.  21. 

Preflxed  to  tto  "  lodex  Lectioooai"  of  tto  Vnlrer* 
titr  of  MQnater  for  the  Bummer  Tenaa  1BI5,  IMP, 
imt,  1880;  ror  tto  Wlaicr  Tama  t84S-S,  aad  1857-4. 

1719.  T««llbl,  Wllh.  Siegmund.  Bee  the  art. 
Ir{feri  (Die  Vorstellungen  der  Alten  yon  dem 
Zustande  nach  dem  Tode),  in  Pauly's  J?sa{- 
BncffcdtrdoM.  AUtrVmm9wi»Mn9chaftf  1849, 
IV.  164-167.    B 


1720.  I«ln4lem«Am,  J.  H.  Tier  Abhaad- 
lungen  ttber  die  religUis^lttliche  Weltan- 
schauung des  Herodot,Thncydides  und  Xeno* 
phon  and  den  Pragmatismus  des  Polybios. 
Berlin,  1869,  8>.  pp.  04.  i  M. 

1721.  Rln«lc,  Wllh.  Friedr.  Die  Rellgloii  der 
Hellenen,  aus  den  Mythen,  den  Lehren  der 
Phllosophen  und  dem  Cultus  entwtekelt  und 
dargesteUt.  2  TheUe.  ZQrich,  1899-94,  %K 
B 
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173» 


1722.  AldcnlioTen« .    Chute  f^erint  Ro- 

iiuiuoi'um  do  Conditione  poet  Obitum  ftitani 
Oplnlones  rulgares.  Gymn.oPr.  Batxeb.  18ftSf 

1723.  FnrtwILnsler,  Wilh.  Die  Idee  dea 
TodeM  iu  den  Myiueu  uud  Kunstdenluiiiilern 
der  Qrieclien.  2*  vurinehrte  Ausg.  Mit  einem 
Anbang:  Die  wichtigsten  Vorttellangen  der 
Griecheu  Uber  den  Znstand  der  Seele  nacfa 
dem  Tode  im  TerhUtuiM  sum  DViMen  und 
Glaaben  der  Gegenwart.  8  Theile.  Freibni^ 
im  Breisgan,  (lw6,)  l!-60,^«.  pp.  xxxiv^  601. 

Bee  Le^xigtr  Btptrt.^  IMO.  III.  74-711. 

1723».  ButleTf  William  Archer.    Lectures  on 
'    tbe  History  of  Ancient  Philoeophy   ...  2  vol. 
Cambridge  [£ng.],  185A,  6».    H. 

Od  tb«  v*jeh6hgj  of  Plato,  see  Vcd.  II.  pp.  Z16- 
IM ;  OB  ttiat  of  Aristotte,  pp.  MB-4S1. 

1724.  DenlSy  J.  Hlstolre  dos  theories  et  des 
iddee  morales  dans  Tantiquit^,  ...  .  Ouvrage 
couronn6pari'Institut(Acad6mie  des  Sciences 
morales  et  politiquos).  ...  2  torn.  Paris, 
186<(,8*.    />. 

1725.  ConrdaTeauXf  Victor.  De  I'lmmor- 
talit6  de  Tiuiu  dans  le  stoiclsme  ...  .  Paris, 
1857,  8*.  pp.  112. 

1725*.  Forebammer,  Paul  Wilh.  Darins 
in  der  Unterwelt.  ^Uorhard*s  AreMM.  Zeitung^ 
1867,  coll.  1U7«-112».)    H, 

1726.  G«lsiiti^«ty  Joseph  Daniel.  M6molres 
snr  les  myst^res  de  C6rd«  et  de  Proserpine,  et 
sur  les  mystdres  de  la  Qrtee  en  g6n6ral. 
{M€moirt»  de  rinstitut  Impede  France,  Acad, 
du  Ituer.,  etc.,  1857, 4fi,  XXI.  11. 1-1130    ff. 

1727.  Mavry,  (Louis  Ferdinand)  Alfred.  Hls- 
tolre des  religions  delaGr^e  antique  ...    . 

3  torn.    Paris,  1857-^9,  9fi.    H. 

On  the  HoDieiic  eachktologj.  mo  I.  sn-S40,  sad 
oomp.  S28-S3it ;  oa  tbe  later  coaoeptloni  of  the  ftitore 
Ufc,  I.  562-081 :  on  the  Mj«teries,  11.  297-381 ;  ou  the 
doctrine  of  Pjthagoru,  lU.  Si»-856 ;  of  Plato,  III. 

1728.  lVilSelsba«li,  Karl  Frledr.  Die  nach- 
homerische  Theologle  des  griechiscben  Tolks- 
glaobens  bis  auf  Alexander  ...  .  NUm- 
Derg.  1857,  S«.  pp.  xxvi.,  488.    H. 

Abacbaitt  VII.  pp.  371-4X7,  treau of  "Der  Ueaaoh 
Im  Leben  und  Im  Tode." 

1728».  IVeleker,  Friedr.  Gottlieb.  Grie- 
chischeGOtterlehre.  I«-II«Band.  Gflttingen, 
1867-«0,8o.    H. 

On  tbe  ftttare  lllb,  lee  partteolarlr  I.  796-8n,  and 
XI.  UI-M6  (on  the  Ktouslnlan  myeteriea). 


1729.  Keiurlekf  John.    Roman  Sepalcral  !»> 

criptfous :  their  relation  to  Archsolosj,  Laa- 
guage,  and  Religion.  . . .  Londoii,  tM9^  V^. 
pp.  vili.,  70.    U. 

Ob  the  beller,  or  vaat  of  teUcf.  In  iMinfij.  mi 
PP.W-M. 

1730.  Rlolit«r,  Arth.  De  ImcMctalitato,  q«a- 
tenus  turn  iu  Popolorom  Fide,  i«m  io  l%i]»> 
sophomm  Placitis  patefiicta  rit.  rDisa.]  Pan 
I.    Tilsae,  1859,  8*.  pp.  42. 

1730*.  Cvrtlosy  Ernst.  Die  Bedratmi^  4m 
Unsterblicblceitsglanbena  bei  dea  -GriecfacB 
und  dem  eaozen  iBdo-germanlsclieti  VBIker- 
kreise.  (PrUesianlUche  MiomaUUStter,  UgL 
Bd.  XVin.  Heft  2.) 

1730^.  Hampden^  Renn  Dfckson,  Bp.    Th4 

Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy.  rAristotfe. 
Plato,  Socrates.]  . . .  Edinbandi,  IsiS.  ^«p*>. 
vili ,  435. 

Berlaed  and  caterced  tnm  Ida 
Ateyc.  Mttropotitmmm. 


2.  Btnuoaiu. 


■a.    Be 


1731.  Anbroselht  Joh.  Jul.  Ath 
Charonte   Ktnisco   Comuentatio 
...    .    Vratislaviae,  18S7,  4*.  np.  7S  -h. 
.    Bee  tbe  reriew  bj  K.  Rrana,  In  tbe  Jm 
JmttU.  di  Qarr.  artkmL,  Boaui,  1»SX.  1^,  IX.  li.  «>- 

1782.  Oerbardf  Ednard.  UebordiaOoCtbcitra 

der  £trusk«ir.  {Abhandlunaem  d,  KimigL  Ai: 
d.  msMMcA.  ZH,  Berlin,  1845,  J^hiL-ktM.  Kl, 
pp.  617-580,  and  7  |»2aft«.)    Ji. 

See  partleolarly  pp.  612,  5SS.  and  tte  irfemuw.— 
Aleo  pnbl.  eepar^eljr.  BctIId,  IM7.  «*. 

173».  — r  Bie  Unterwelt.  Straaktecbe  Tod- 
tenkiste  im  KUnigl.  MuM-nm  xu  Berlin,  ^la 
his  Arc/tOoL  Zeitung,  1845,  colL  7-13.)    H. 

1733.  Dennis,  George.  The  Cities  and  C«mfe> 
teries of  Ktmria.  ...  2 toL  London,  IMtk» t^. 
pp.  c,  630;  XY.,  665.     H. 

See  pardealarty  I.  »»-ta ;  O.  nt-Si,  30t-aflL 

173>.  [Alffer,  William  RonnaeTilleL  £tniria 
Unburied.  ( (?niter$aliU  Qmar.  for  Jan.  1S«  ; 
VIII.  113-126.)    H. 

For  ether  Ulustratleae  ef  tbe  s«l^|eel«  aee  T.  Dertp- 
■ter,  D*  Arvrte  MagaU,  1  r«|.  Ptarai.  ITS-M  i* 
(BT.) ;  A.  F.  Geri,  JUvMum  ArtMcna.  S  ««l.  PtoieM, 
1737-43,  M.  (ff.i :  V.  IngUraad,  Mamuwmntt  Mt^rnKM. 
T  torn,  in  lO'pu,  Ftrcnte.  Iftfl-Ji.  4*  (JT.) :  K.  O.  M^;- 
ler.  JMt  ArMtftar,  t  Abth.  Brtilnn.  U.^  ••  i  JT.) ;  fi« 
Mleali.  Aerte  d^  mntktt  ^pmS  ItvKmmi.  3  lam. 
Fireoce.  V&t,  8*.  and  JlottmmtmH,  M.  (N.i,  and 
Tarleaa  artlclea  la  the  Arnmah  dti  Im 
eited  ahora. 


E.— JEWS,  MOHAMMEDANS,  ISMAILIS,  NU8AIRI8,  DRDZBS,  SUFIS. 


1.  Jawi. 
a.  Comprr^ensiite  CBeris. 

1734.  [Corrikil,  Heinr.].  Ueber  die  jadlicbe 
Theologie.  {BeytrUge  tur  B^fHrd.  dei  ver- 
nfin/KI.  Dmkens,  etc.,  178S,  V.  23-62.)    F. 

Bee  panieolarlj  pp.  33-42.    See  alee  id.  I.  44-76. 

1735.  Sclmtldt,  Joh.  Ernst  Christian.  Ent- 
wurf  einer  Geschichte  des  Glaubens  an  Ver* 
geltung  und  Unsterblichkeit  bei  den  Juden. 
&vte  HMlfte.    Marburg,  1707,  8*.  pp.  119. 

1736*.  "Bengelf  Ernst  Gottlieb  (Lat  Theophi* 
lus)Ton«  Dissertationes,  etc  1809,  efe.  See 
No.  567. 

1786.  B0ett«lh«r,  Friedr.  De  Tnfnis  Rebus- 
erne  post  Mortem  Aituris  ex  Hebraeomm  et 
Graecorum  Opinionibus  Libri  Duo — Libri  I, 
Grammatici,  in  quo  de  Terbis  Locisoue  ad 
Inferos  etc.  pertinentibns  expllcatnr,  Volumen 
I,  Hebraicn  complectens  ...  Dresdae,  1845, 
large  8».  pp.  820.    D. 

A  learned  and  most  elaborate  vork.  of  whieb,  an- 
fSrtanately,  no  aaon  baa  bean  pnbUabed.     Fer  a 

iu 


rs. 


Mwrrvj  of  tbe  Hleratara  ef  the  sal 


1797.  Brc«h«r,   Gideon.     Die   Unstartrfkh- 

keitslehre  des  israelltischen  Volkea. 
1857,  P«.  pp.  Tl.,  127.    H. 

A  ^i^nek  tranaUtiea  bj  L  Chbea,  Part 

1737*.  Skrelnlui,  L^ser  or  EUeacr.   Beitilf* 

sur  Kntwickelungsgeschichte  der  Jildineh«« 
Dogmen  und  des  Jddischen  Cnltvs. 
18«1,8*.  pp.r.,  196. 

h,  €^  •in  €ta»Mmtmt 

(L)  XA  GaDenl. 

1738.  BIcrlliiy,  Friedr.  Wilh.    Da 
tlone  Mortuomm  Teteris  Teatanenti  Omndis 
cdnQoborati.    Helmst.  ITM^  4*.  6  gr. 

1789.  Calmet,  Avgastin.    Dianrtntkma  qal 

penvent  serrir  de  Prol4goata«a  da  r&ritare 
sainte,  rerOM,  coiTig£es,  ooosid^nblcaaant 
angment4«s  ...    .    3  yol.  Parla«  ITM, 4*. 

The  l»b  IMaacfftatian  trcam  ••  De  la  nanre  da 
I'bnM,  at  de  MB  dial  h^ida  la  i 
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HMtrmx."    It  will  alw  b«  Iboiid  in  bb  CvmmnUttf 
mUral,  eio.  V.  iaft-241.  Paris,  irK,  de.  foU 

1740.  Beldalf  Chrbtoph  Tim.  Gommestialo 
da  Ignorfttiune  Immortalitatit  Aoimonun  . . . 
Ihividi  et  Populo  Isnutllticoa  J.  Cl«rioo  ta^l•r• 
immctA.    Helmst.  1746,  4*. 

BM  Thjrm,  Vtnuek,  eto.  pp.  100^  IM,  aoto. 

1741.  Ansaldly  Casto  Innocente.  »..  De  Ai- 
turo  S»calo  ab  Hebraols  ante  CaptfYiUtem 
cognito,  adveniu  Joannii  Clerlci  Ckwitata 
CommentariuB.    MediolanI,  1748,  8*.  (if  ah.) 

8<e  ZaocBiia.  SlortaUt.  drUmUa^  L  aa-41.    M. 

1742.  f  AddlngtOB,  Stephen].  A  Dimerta- 
tton  on  the  Keiigiuus  Knowledge  ofthe  Antlent 
Jews  and  Patriarclui;  containing  an  Enquiry 
into  the  Evidence*  of  their  Belief,  and-Ex- 
pecUtion  of  a  Future  State.  London,  1757, 
4*.  pp.  48  +.    O. 

Bee  JfiMtM^  Mtv.  XVI.  ft»-6n. 

1748.  Hevmantty  Chriatoph  Angpat.    Refb- 
•.  tatio  eoruju,  <^ui  docent  in  Yoteri  Teataniento 

non   reperirl    Doctrinam    de    Vita   aetema. 

[Progr.j    Gottingae,  m7,  40. 

1744.  Semler,  Joh.  Sal.  Diasertotlo  theolo- 
gicade  Argumeutia  pro  Animae  Inimortalitate 
in  Vetera  Teatameuto,  qnam  Pmeaide  ... 
flemler  . . .  Bxamini  anbmittit  J.  A.  Stelllng. 
HalM,  17W,  40.  pp.  30. 

8e«  Thjm,  Fcrmc*.  eio.  pp.  18S-1M.  A  Otrmm 
tnnriaUoo.  17W.    . 

1746.  Seheldy  Brerard.    Diaaertatio  philolo- 

rco-exegetica  ad  Canticam  Hiakiae,  Jea.  38, 
20...    .    Lugd.  Bat.  17m),  a*. 
Ob  Um  Hebrew  ooDceptkM  of  Shtal,  Me  pp.  SO  41. 
B^teber  Rpeaka  of  ihia  dta<>«rt«tloii  •«  "  plekiaalma 
■ttltlpllela  doocrliiae  phUeloglca«." 

1746.  JoMliby  John.  Sermona  on  Biiferent 
Subjecta  ...   .    7  vol.  London,  1771-7), 8*.  H. 

A  hmg  1001100  on  Heb.  xi.  IS,  to  Vol.  VII.  pp.  S7S- 
ttS,  troeita  of  *•  Tbe  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Bute,  aa  It 
m»j  be  ooUeotcd  nrom  tbo  Old  T«tum«nL"  A  Gtrman 
tranaUUon  of  thli  vaa  pabl.  at  Frankfurt  am  Main, 
1T88. 

1747.  rR«tm»r«s,  Herm.  Sam.rl.  Daaa  die 
Bttcner  des  alten  ^Teatamenta  nicht  geachrie- 
ben  worden,  «ine  Religion  xn  olfenbaren. 
(In  Leaaing'a  Zur  Oe$ch.  «.  LiL  aus  d,  Sc/tU- 
tun  d,  hevMogL  BibHoUtek  gu  Wi^enMUtd, 
IV«  Beytrag.  4"  Fragment,  pp.  384-13((, 
BranuKhw.  1777,  8«.)  /T.  — Alao  in  Fnnf- 
menu  de$  Wo{fenMUidiehen  Ungmannten^  etc. 
Berlin,  1784,  »•.  pp.  1&4-221. 

" GaelpberbTtano  Anooymo  ...  acriter  et  vera 
plemoMiue  oofanU.  ante  exillaai  la  V.  T.  Imnorta- 
Ituteoi  tradi,  scita  qaaedam  oppoaoere  Bemltr.: 
*Bc»ntw.  d.  Fracnm.  tioes  X7neen.'  cd.  X.  Hal. 
17IM.  p.  1-12,  DoedtrMn.  lastltat.  theol.  cd.  6. 
Korlab.  1191,  p.  1 29  iqq.  inflrme  ooaedam  Bmiitr.  t 
Belebmngeu  fib.  Toleraas  etc.  Vrer.  177^  p.  145-UO; 
iaepte  quaedaiB  Lud«rwaUL"—£iMcJur. 

1748.  laaderwald,  Joh.  Balthaaar.  Unter- 
suchnug  von  dor  Kenntniaa  einea  zukttuftigen 
Lebena  uhter  den  Zeiten  dea  alten  Teat»> 
menta.    Helmat.  1781,  8«.  pp.  135. 

"Finds  tbe  dootrine   In  the  Old  Tcatanwnt"— 

1740.  PrleSy  Joach.  Heinr.,  the  ymtngtr.  Mor- 
tuorum  Ueanrrectionem  Hominiboa  rellgioaia 
Yeteria  Foederia  non  incognitam  fnlaae.  Boe- 
toehii,  1783, 4>. 

1750.  BUkrens,  Joh.  Chriatoph  Frledr.  Frel- 
Bkttthige  Unterauchungen  liber  den  Orkua  der 
alten  Hebrter  ...  .  Halle,  1786,  8>.  pp. 
x^vl.  [xvi.],  104.     U, 

Yib\,  %%mgl%Ti  Werner  Carl  Lodwig.  Ent- 
wlckelnng  der  Voratellnng  vom  Todtenrelcha 
bel  den  IlebrXern.  (In  hia  Ntut  Utbergetxung 
der  VenktorUche  Salomons,  Leipzig,  1761,  8*. 
pp.  881-3^.)    ff. 

1752.  Amnion,  ciiriatoph  Friedr.  -r«n.  TJeber 
daa  Tudtenreirh  der  IlebrKer  von  den  fi-Uheatdik 
'    Zeiten  Ma  auf  David.    Erlangen,  17M,  4*. 

Also InPaalM's Jf—wrat. IV. l»-a9i.  JSL  '«Yalv. 


1753.  Goni*  Carl  Philipp.  War  die  Unaterb. 
lichkeitalehre  den  alten  Hebrtteru  bekannt, 
und  wie?  (In  Panlna'a  Memorab..  17M,  HI. 
141-174.)    It.  ' 

See  Tbjm't  FerracA,  oto.  pp.  109-Sll. 

1754.  Serst  Geo.  Thorn.  Prognuuma  in  quo 
Figmentuiu  (jje  Aniino  huniano  ante  aubter 
Terra  existente,  quani  Corpori  conjnugeretur 
Ebrasia  fttlao  attribni  demonatrat.  Noribi" 
berga?,  1703, 4*.  pp.  22. 

1755.  StUndlln,  Carl  Friedr.  Boctrinaii  de 
ftitura  Corpuruni  exanimatorum  1  uatauratione 
ante  Chriatum  Uiatoria.  Oottingie,  1762, 4*. 
pp.  10. 

Al»o  In  tbe  CommintaMoHM  TkeoL  ed.  br  Velftft. 
■en,  ttc.  I.  »8-29I.    M. 

1756.  Bleyery  Benod.  Wilh.  ...  Be  Xotlone 
Orel  Hpud  Hebricoe,  cum  Exegeai  Locorum 
hue  pertinontiuni.    Ltibecae,  17W^  8*.  pp.  64. 

1757.  Thjrm,  Joh.  Fried.  Wilh.  Verauch  einer 
hlatoriach-kritiachen  Daratellniig  der  JUdi- 
achen  Lehre  von  einer  Fortdauer  nach  dem 
Tode,  ao  weit  aich  die  Spuren  davon  im  alten 
Teatamente  linden  ...  .  Berlin,  1765,  8». 
pp.  viii..  221.    F. 

Pp.  59>t2l  eoauin  a  erltlenl  review  of  tboUtemtart 
perulning  to  tbe  subJoet. 

1758.  [Ban«r»  Oeorg  LoreniJ.  Theologie  dea 
alten  Teatanienta,  oder  Abriaa  der  religitfaen 
Begriffe  der  alten  Uebrtter.  ...  Lelpsig,  1766. 
8».pp.420.  •        -» 

1750.  [• ]  Beilagen  sur  Theologie  dea  alten 

Teatanienta  ...    .    Leipzig,  1801,  8*.  pp.  255. 

1760.  IjAtferty  Karl  Fr.  Ueber  die  £rkennt- 
niaa  der  Lehre  von  der  Unaterblichkeit  der 
Seele  im  alten  Teatament.  Bniaburg,  1766, 
8>.  pp.  82. 

1761.  Zleffler,  Werner  CSarl  Ludwig.  Knrze 
Oeachichtaentwickelnng  •  der  Lehre  von  der 
Anferatehung  nnter  den  HebrSern.  (He«;«e'M 
Mag.  fUr  Iieligum»^ilo9ophie,  1765,  V.  1- 

Bee  Ho^  ITM. 


1702.  M«tclerlMnip,  J.  J.  ])e  Veatigiia 
Doctrinae  de  Immortalltate  Animorum  in 
Libria  Veteria  Inatrumenti  obviia.  Harder- 
▼ici,  1766,4*. 

1763.  PrlestlejTy  Joaeph.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Antlent  Hebrewa,  con<- 
ceming  a  Future  State.  . . .  London,  1801,  8*. 
pp.  viiC,  67.    O. 

1764.  Zle^ler,  Werner  Carl  Ludwig.    Kurze 

Entwickelung  dor  Voratellnngeu  der  HebrSer 

von  Fortdauer,  Lebcn  und  Vergeltunnatande 

nach  dem  Tode  bia  Chriatua.   (In  hia  2%«o{.  Ab- 

handlungen,  GUttingen,  1804,  8»,  II.  1C7-250.) 

"  ExeelleDt."— 5»«t«dk.  An  onla^emcnt  of  tbe 
•May  desorlMd  above,  Vo.  17«l. 

1765.  Garns, Friedr. Auguat  ...  Paychologie 
der  HebrKer.  Leipzig,  1806.  8*.  pp.  vlli.,  465. 
B.    (Theil  V.  of  hia  Naehgtiaume  Werkt^) 

"  Tbo  best  work  on  tbo  subject."— A'vtse*. 

1766.  'Wett«,  Wilh.  Mart  Leberecht  de.  Bi- 
bliache  Bogmatlk  Alten  nnd  Neneu  Tenta- 
mento.  ...  3*verbeaaerteAufl.  Berlin, (1816, 
19,)1881,  8*.pp.xii.,2C8.    H. 

Bee  S\  I1S-1»;  eomp.  )$  177-182  (tbe  lator  Jowlab 
doctrine),  aadXIS,  26S,  Sb4, 272,  sn.«K>  (tbe  Cbrlatian 
dooirine). 

1760.  'WIessner,  Amadeua.    1861.    See  No. 

1281. 

17C7.  I<*n«aster9   Thomaa  William.      The 
Harmony  of  the  Law  and  the  Goapel  with 
regard  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.  . . 
Oxford,  1825,  8*.  pp.  xiv.,  470.    O, 

1767*.  B«cherer,  M.  A.  Ucl»er  den  Glauben 
der  Juden  an  Unaterblichkeit  der  menacb- 
lichen  Seele  vor  der  habyloniachen  Gefiingen' 
tchalt.    Milnchen,  1837,8«.  6^. 

1768.  P«t^ssom  -—,    De  Animi  Immortw 
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CLASS  UL^JOenKT  OF  THE  SOUL. 


Seria  DiaqiUiltio  AnoOT- 
AnloMrttiu,  «ie;°pp.  1-im. 


'  flolntlonmn  a  Gorpora  Statu,  Loco,  Cnlta,  Im- 

mortalitato,  bia  HortuiB,  Rararraetlone  Mor^ 

>  tuoruDi  ...    .2  vol.  Francoflirti,  1M1-9S,  6*. 

Kaeli  Tolume  baa  alao  the  ilU« :  —  "  TraeUtiuoMl> 

•ms,  ttU  de  BuUu  et  Loeo  ADimaram, 

Vol.  I.  ooQUins :  — > 

1.  [  Artopoena,  J.  C.i 
mt  ot^uadaoi  de  Siatu  . . 
(Sea  No.  a06.> 

X.  B«beU  Balth.  bamaB  Serte  Dlaqaidtlonii. 
(8m  No.  SS06.) 

8. Dlaeitatlo  de  bU  MortuU. 

4.  Gerhard,  Joh.     irvxoX»yU  ceoeralU,  h. «. 
'     Dtaqnitltlo  de  Statu  Aolmaram  poit  Mortem,  pp.  86T- 

414.    (8oeNo.M82.) 

6.  HlldaknraacU  Joaob.  ImnoruUtM  Anlnae 
Batiooalia  ex  aolo  Lumtiie  Natura.    (See  Ne^  681.) 

6.  Franoisoi,  Eraamu,  and  Belnking,  Theod. 
Leben  der  Seele  im  Tode.    (An  extract  fVom  Fran* 
clael,  witb  the  trcaUae  of  Betnfcing 
No.  X507.) 

Vol.  II.  coBtaioi :  — 

I.  CUixtna,  Geo.    D«  8uta  AnfmannB 
ram.    (See  No.  2489.) 

5.  — «-  Liber  anus  de  Immortalltata  Anfaa*  «t  Be- 
■nrreotloue  Camis.    (See  No.  M6L) 

5.  Bebal.  Balth.  DtwerUUo  de  I*eeeatii  Bleeta- 
run  la  Judielo  extremo  Don  pubHeaadie. 

4.  BuriMt,  Ollb.    Do  Purgaterio. 

ft.  Oellariua,  Balth.    DUpouao  de  PursatflriOb 

6.  Oomaxlnna,  O.  C.    DIsp.  de  bla  Mortob. 

7.  Dannbaner,  or  DannlMwer,  Job.  Coat. 
DUp.  au  in  VltA  Mvenk  ftiturl  alnt  Oterte  Oraduat 

•   (See  No.  aGS».) 

8.  Hnnnlns,  MglU.  Dlap.  de  Porgatorio  Pontlfl- 
eioruBj. 

9.  HiilaeiiiamttJoh.  PurgaleriuaaPoatiftelenmi. 

10.  Meian«r,  Job.  Dbputadonee  du»  de  Statu 
Animaruu  Beparatarum.    (Seo  No.  SSOO.) 

II.  Miiller.  H.  Dlap.  de  Beanrreetlone  Martoo- 
rum. 

It.  Maytert,  Joh.  Matth.    De  VitA  iEteniA. 

15.  Miemann.  Scb.  De  ReeeptaeuHs  et  Statn 
Anlmataio  aeparatarvm.    (See  No.  2498.) 

14.  Seherser,  Job.  Adam.  PurfatorioB  exuataB 
eoDlra  PapUtaa.    (See  No.  XB6T.) 

16.  Sirioius.  Mich.,  Ma  ffoutiotr.  Beata  Anlnue 
Hamana  peat  Mortem  Uominia  Immortalitaa.  (See 
No.  S467.) 

18.  Voetitta.  Glab.  Diatribe  de  Cmlo  Beaterom. 
(Bee  No.  S4:»&.) 

17.  Walttaer,  Mieh>  De  ImmettalUate  Anima 
ratlonalls.    (See  No.  480O,) 

18. Do  pratenah  BthBlooram  Salata  Jtlema. 

(See  No.  480a) 
See  No.  2147*.  belov. 

S104.  Fe«lll«ty  Madeleine.    Let  quatre  fins 

de  rhomme.    I'tiris,  1094, 12«. 
2104*.  Bernairdea,  Manoel,  1644-1710.    Me- 

dita^oens  t»obre  m  quatro  NoYlssimos  do  Ho- 
mem,  Morte,  Juiso,  Inibrno,  Paraixo.  Lisboa, 
1744,  ia». 

2106.  Mel)  or  Mell,  Conrad.  Die  Poeanne  der 
Ewlgkeit,  Oder  Predigten  Toin  Tode,  Aufer- 
■tebung  der  Todten,  jungsten  Oericbt,  Unter- 
gang  der  Welt.  Ilimmel,  HOlle  and  Ewlgkeit. 
KBnlgaberg,  1«»7, 4».— *  Ausg.,  Bwlln,  1706, 
4».  (118  ah.)  Other  eda.  1712,  28,  80,  86,  44, 
U,59. 

2106. Dor  Hercld  der  Ewlgkeit,  ala  ein 

Kweyter  Tbeil  von  der  Peeaune  ...  .  Berlin 
nnd  Potadam,  1729,  4*.— Other  eda.  1734,  38, 

42,66. 

A  Ihack  tranaiatloB  of  tke  tvo  parta,  r  drak, 
NUkerk.  1859. 

2107.  Taylor,  Nathanael.  A  PreaerratiTa 
against  Deism.  Shewing  the  Great  Advantage 
of  Revelation  above  Reason,  in  the  Two  Great 
Points,  Pardon  of  Sin,  and  a  Future  State  of 
Happiness.  ...  London,  1698,  &*•  pp.  xxx., 
266+.    H. 

2108.  F«brlel«a,  Joh.  Alb.  Exercitatio  . . . 
de  Kecordatione  Anlmae  humanse  post  fata 
anperatitla  ...  .  [iVflM.J.f. Mayer.]  Kilias, 
169».4>.pp.6& 
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Bepriated  Leipe.  IMI;  Wlttabw  IIW,  ITM 
1114;  alao  la  Us  fl^me.  Hamb.  1738^  «».  pp. 


2109.  Coclkeiiiy  Martin  worn*  Dievtarletetea 

Dinge:  Tod,  liericht,  lUille,  Himmelrvich.  ... 
23*Aufl.  (First  ed.  about  l7Mt)  Angabmrm, 
1886-38,  8*.  (32  ah.)— Alao  Lamdafaut^  lS4d^ 
1869.  8». 

This  tnatiae  has  Waa  prehlMied  te  i 

eoaotriea  on  aeoeunt  of  the 

aoBUiiona  of  the  ftotare  life. 


2110.  Zelblclky  Chriatoph  Heinr.  De 
Muria  Subsidiia  Naturas  aolla  mielne 
rei|d&.    WitebergaB,  17M,  4^.  2^. 

2111.  Smith.  Mm  GewL  The  Vialoii,  or  e 
Proapect  of  Death,  Heaven  and  Hetl,  wttk  a 
DeacriptioD  of  the  Resurrection  and  Daj  of 
Judgment.  A  Sacred  Poem. ...  London,  ITM* 
8>.  pp.  166. 

8««  fiibtonr  0/  He  IToria  oT  Che  fawaif.  AftlL 
179^;  IV.  Mf-48. 

2112.  Menard, w  La  doctrine  der4crit«r« 

aaincte  aur  la  nature  de  Tftme,  auraoaoriKiae 
et  aur  aon  4tat  aprfta  la  mort.    Liwdrea^  ITM^ 

8». 

2113.  R^ifUy  Pierre  Sylvain.  L*uaage  de  la 
ralaon  el  de  la  foy.  ou  TAcoord  de  la  fay  et  de 
la  raiaon.    Paris,  1704, 4*.  pp.  660. 

The  author  ireata,  aaieiig  ether  thiaca.  of  tta  taa- 
Bortalltj  of  the  aoul.  and  ha  vtalc  alter  ilaarh  Baae 
•r  hia  notloea  are  very  eurioBL  flee  Jmmmal  4aa 
^ovona  fbr  April  18, 1704. 

2114.  Dod'vrell,  Henry.  An  Epiatolary  IMe- 
course,  proving,  from  the  Scriptures  and  tbe 
First  Fatbera,  that  the  Soul  ia  a  Principle 
naturally  Mortal ;  but  Immortalized  ectaallj 
by  the  Pleasure  of  God,  to  PaniahmeBt ;  or, 
to  Reward,  by  its  Union  with  the  INtibo 
tismal  Spirit.  Wherein  is  proved,  that  Hi 
have  the  I'ower  of  giving  this  Divine  li 
talizing  Spirit,  since  the  Anostlca,  Uut  only 
the  Bishopa.  . . .  London,  itOO.  8>.  pn.  Ixix- 
813 +.    H. 

2116.  Chlaliiall,  Edmund.  A  Charge  ofHcrsey, 
maintain'd  against  fiir.  DodwePs  lato  £|»i»ti>- 
lary  Discourse,  concerning  tbe  Mortality  of 
the  Soul.  . . .  Laying  ^>en  hia  OpeeeitiuB  le 
the  Receiv'd  Creeds,  and  hia  Falaiieatkm  of 
all  Sacred  and  Profane  Antiquity.  ...  Lo^ 
don,  1700,  8«.  pp.  288  +. 

2116.  Clarke,  Samuel.  A  Letter  te  Mr.  Bed- 
well;  wherein  all  the  Argnmeota  in  hia 
Epistolary  Dtacuurse  againat  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul  are  particularly  anaa-cred,  ^ad 
the  Judgment  of  the  Fathera  conoeminx  that 
Matter  truly  represented.  ...  Tbe  6th  Ed. 
In  thia  Edition  are  inaerted  the  Rcmarka  on 
Dr.  Clarke'a  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  the 
aeveral  Repliea  to  the  Doctor'a  Dcfrncce 
thereof  [by  Anthony  ColllnaJ.  London,  (1st 
eda.,  l70iM,)  1731,  8*.  pp.  476.    U. 

In  the  dlacuHioe  bctwcea  Clari»  aad  CMBaa,  feav 
pamphleu  were  vrittca  oa  each  alia,  Ike  ttUaa  ef 
whleh  need  not  be  (irea  la  detail. 

2117.  Turner,  John.  Juatice  done  to  Hnmui 
Souls,  in  a  Short  View  of  Mr.  DodwcU^a  hse 
Book,  entitnl'd.  An  Epistolary 
London,  1700,  8*.  pp.  124  +.    G. 

2118.  Humane   Souls   Datnrally 


*.  w 


Translated  from  a  Latin  Manuscript,  1^  &  B. 
With  a  Recommendatory  Prel^e,  by  Jc« 
Collier,    M.A.     London,   1707,  tarn. 
116  +.    G. 

2119.  MUlea,  Thomaa.  The  Natural  J 
tality  of  the  Soul  aaaerted,  and  proved  ftem 
the  Scriptures,  and  Firat  Fathera :  in  Answer 
to  Mr.  Dodweirs  Epistolary  DIacoarae  ...  . 
Oxford,  1707,  8».  pp.  xxiv.,  S04  4-.— M  «4, 
1728u    ■ 

2120.  'Wliltbjr,  Daniel.    RellectJoaa  on 
AlBerttons  and  Opiniona  of  Mr.  DodwHU 
tain'd  in  a  Book  entituled.  An  E^tolaiy  Di*' 
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FUsehood  and 
them*  ...    Loo- 


coorae  ...  .  Sherwlng  the 
Pernicious  Conaeqnencea  of 
don,  1707,  8*. 

2121.  HorrlSy  John.  A  Phlloeophical  Diioonrao 
concerning  the  Natnml  Immortalitj  of  the 
Soul.  ...  Occatfioned  by  Mr.  Dodwell's  late 
Epistblarj Diiscoume.  InTwoPartn.  ...  Lon- 
don, Um,  8».  pp.  127  +.  /'.—The  6th  £d. 
i6tV2. 17d2,  8*.    a 

See  HUt.  V  <A«  *^«>^^  ¥  tt«  L»mnud  for  ttorob, 

2122.  Dodw^ell,  Henry.  A  Preliminary  De- 
fence of  the  fipiitolary  Discourse,  concerning 
the  Distinction  Iictween  Soul  and  Spirit.  In 
Two  Parts.  ...  London,  1707,  8*.  n.  11,  pp. 
160;  ff.3,  pp.  74.    0. 

Ths  two  nru  hsT*  distlaet  UUe- pages. 

2128. The  Natural  Mortality  of  Unman 

Souls  clearly  demonstrated  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  Concurrent  Testimonies 
of  the  Primitiye  Writers.  Being  an  Explica- 
tion of  a  Famous  PassMe  in  the  Dtelogue  of 
6t.  Justin  Martyr  with  Tryphon  ...  .  With 
an  Appendix,  consisting  of  a  Letter  to  BIr. 
John  Korris  of  Bemerton.  And  an  Expostu- 
lation relating  to  the  late  Insults  of  Mr. 
Clark'  and  Mr.  ChlshnlL  ...  London,  1708, 
8*.  pp.  157. 

B«c  BUL  0/  ti4  Wcrk§  c/  ll«  Ltvmtd  for  Jaoe, 
lYOS;  X.S6T4S4.    S. 

2124.  Horris,  John.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dod- 
well,  concerning  the  Immoitality  of  the  Soul 
of  Man.  In  Answer  to  one  from  him  ...  . 
Beinff  a  fitrther  Pursuance  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal   Discourse.    ...    London,    1700,   8*.    pp. 

.162+.    F.— The6th£d. /6M.  17^,8«.    O. 

8126.  [Pitts,  John  or  Joseph?].  *H  Yoptf 
ae^t^a  II.  Tim.  i.  9.  That  is.  The  Uoly 
Spirit  the  Author  of  Immortality,  or,  Im- 
mortality a  Peculiar  Grace  of  the  Gospel,  no 
Katural  Ingredient  of  the  Soul;  proved  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  Fathers  against  Mr. 
Clark's  Bold  Assertion  of  the  Soul's  Natural 
Immortality,  . . .  being  a  Vindication  of  Mr. 
Dodweirs  Epistolary  Discourse  from  all  the 
Aspersions  of  the  foresaid  Pretended  An- 
swerer. With  some  Animadversions  on  Mr. 
Chishnl  and  Dr.  Whitbv.  By  a  Presbyter 
of  the  Church  of  England.  . . .  London,  1708, 
8*.  pp.  48,  204  +.  0 

Omplna.  ia  hia  Tktol.  rttma  eonirvMrM,  Walsh, 
sod  oth«r*,  aMl<a  thii  to  JoknPtttt  in  the  O»t«logue 
or  the  British  liOMuia  U  Is  attributed  to  J^i^h 


S120.  Chlshull,  Edmund.  Some  Testimonies 
of  Jnstln  Martyr,  set  in  a  true  and  clear 
Light,  as  they  relate  to  Mr.  Dodwell's  un- 
^^P7  Qasstion,  concerning  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul.    London,  1708,  8*. 

3127.  PittSy  John.  A  Defence  of  the  Animad- 
Toraions  on  Mr.  Chishuirs  Charge  of  Heresie 
against  Mr.  Dodweirs  Epistolary  Dis<x>urBe 
...  being  a  Reply  to  a  late  Tract  intituled: 
Some  Testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr  ...  . 
London,  1708, 8*. 

2128.  [PlttSy  John  or  Joseph?].  Immortality 
Preternatural  to  Human  Soius;  the  Gift  of 
Jesus  Christ,  collated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
Baptism ;  proved  to  be  a  Catholick  Doctrine 
by  the  Universal  Consent  of  the  Holy  Fathers 
of  the  first  Four  Centuries.  Being  a  Yindlca- 
tlon  of  Mr.  Dodwell  against  that  Part  of  Mr. 
Clark's  Answer,  which  concerns  the  Fathers 
...    .    By  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

'    land.  ...    London,  1708,  8*.  pp.  264  +. 
Appafcatly  by  the  UMiie  aathor  a*  No.  SISS. 

S129.  Dodirell,  Henry.    The  Scripture  Ac- 
*  eonnt  of  the  Etemnl  Kowanls  or  Punishments 
cf  all  that  hear  of  the  Goepei,  without  an 
Immortalitv  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
'    Nature  of  the  Souls  themselves,  that  are  con- 
t'd In  thoes  Bswards  or  Ptuishmsuts. 


Shewing  particularly,  I.  How  much  of  this 
Account  was  discuver'd  by  the  best  Philoso> 

fhers.  II.  How  for  the  Accounts  of  those 
hilosophers  were  corrected  and  improved  by 
the  Heilenistical  Jews  ...  .  III.  How  for 
the  Discoveries  aforemention'd  were  Improv'd 
by  the  ReveUtlons  of  the  Gospel.  Wherein 
the  Testimonies  also  of  St.  Ireuieus  and  Ter> 
tullian  are  occasionally  considor'd.  . . .  Lon- 
don, 1708,  8*.  pp.  203. 

2130.  TestsM,  Aaron.  La  connolssance  de 
TAme  iMir  TEcriture,  selon  ses  trois  differens 
6tats  a'union,  de  separation,  et  de  r6uuion 
avec  le  corps.    2  torn.  Londres,  1708-10, 8». 

Opposes  the  doctrine  of  an  intemiediate  plaoe. 

2131.  .Toppl«s,  S.  W.  Dissertatlo  de  Anima 
ImmortHll,  IV.  Ratlonlbus  ex  SS.  Theolosia 
etScripturadlvlnademonstrata.  Jenae,1709, 
4«.  pp.  24. 

2132.  'WrigfKty  John.  Some  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Whiston's  Dissertation  about  Christ's  Ascen- 
sion ...  .  To  which  Is  added,  a  Postscript  on 
Mr.  Dodwell's  Opinion  for  the  Natural  Mor^ 
tallty  of  the  Soul.  . . .  London,  1709.  8*.  pp. 
64. 

2133.  Boston,  Thomas,  107O-17S2.  A  View 
of  this  and  the  Other  World.  In  eight  Dis- 
courses.   Edinburgh,  1776,  8>. 

2134.  JLneas,  Richard.     Fifteen  Sermons  on 

Death  and  Judgment,  and  a  Future  State. 

Vol.  I.    London,  (1712  ?)  1716,  8». 

The  flrst  six  sernioD*  In  Vol.  II.  relate  to  the  saoM 
sohieeu  —  A  FrmiA  transUtioa,  La  Ha.TC,  1734,  8°. 

2134*.  MItehel,  John.  A  Dissertation  con- 
cerning the  Immortality  and  Separate  State 
of  the  Iluman  Soul.  . . .  Belfost  [Irel.],  171S, 
16«.  pp.  (17),  clxxiv.    O. 

2136.  Psilonls  Plillonthrdpl  Bedenken 
von  dem  GcdJtchtnlss  der  abgeschiedenen 
Seelen.  (In  the  German  Acta  Untditorum  for 
1714;  XXV.  84,  et  seqq.) 

2136.  MfiUer,  Christian.  Theologlsche  Be- 
trachtung  der  menschlichen  Seelen  in  Zelt 
und  Ewigkelt.  Frankftirt  an  der  Oder,  1718, 
8».  pp.  171. 

2137.  [Collnot,  y   the   AhU].     Penses-y 

bien ;  courtes  rftflexions  sur  les  qnatre  fins  et 
le  Purgatoire,  par  nn  prAtre  du  diocdse  de 
Paris.    ParU.  1721, 320. 

"  Opaaeole  joaraelieiiieDt  reimprlinA."— ^nMnA 

2138.  Bnrnet,  Thomas.  De  Statu  Mortuorum 
et  Resnrgentlnm  Liber.  Accessernnt  Epis- 
tolfs  dusB  circa  Libelf\im  de  Archieologicis 
Philosophlcis.  ...  Londini,  (1720?  172S,  4>,) 
1720,  go.  pp.  302.    U. 

These  editions  vers  very  sma]l,  aad  were  prlrately 
printed.  Burnet  opposes  tbe  dootriae  of  eternal 
paalshment.  See  whittemore's  Mod,  HUt.  of  Unl» 
versoUaM.  Sd  M.,  I.  1H»-1M.  (H.)  —  A  Frmek  trans- 
latloa,  Botterdam.  ITSl.  W;  Jtuteh,  1739,  8*. 

2139.  — —  De  Statu  Mortuorum  et  Resnrgen- 
tlnm Tractatus.  A^Jicitur,  Appendix  de 
Futurt  Jndseonmi  Restanratigue,  nunc  pri- 
niilm  evulgata.  Accedunt  ^usdem  Epistoln 
diuD  de  ArchsBologils  Philosophlcis.  [Edited 
by  F.  Wilkinson.]  Londini,  1727,  8>.  pp.  (4), 
316,  (4),  166.  r.— Editio  secunda.  Londini, 
1728,  8*.  pp.  vill.,  44a.    />. 

2140. ...  Of  the  State  of  the  Dead,  and  of 

those  that  are  to  Rise.  Translated  from  the 
Latin  Original.  With  Remarks  upon  each 
Chapter,  and  an  Answer  to  all  the  Heresies 
therein.  By  Matthias  Earbery  ...  .  2  vol. 
in  8  parts.  London,  1727-28,  8o.  pp.  8,  244, 
131  +.— The  2d  Ed.  2  vol.  Lond.  1728,  8o.  BA, 

2141. Dr.  Burnet's  Appendix  to  the  Ninth 

Chapter  of  the  State  of  the  Dead.  Concerning 
the  Two  Resurrections  . . .  and  of  the  Future 
Restanration  of  the  Jews.  ...  Translated  by 
Mr.  [Thos. j  Foxton.    London,  1729,  So.  pp.  U9. 
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S142.  Bitmet*  ThonuM.  A  Treatlw  coneern- 
ing  tb«  8tat«  of  Departed  Soiils  before,  and 
at,  and  after  tho  Kesorrectioo.  . . .     Iraiia- 


2145.  Boysef  Joseph.  Discoarses  on  the  Four 
liMt  Things,  tIk.  I.  Death,  II.  Judgment,  III. 
Heaven,  and  IV.  Hell.  And  on  some  other 
Subjects  relating  thereunto.  DuMIn,  17)4, 6*. 

Abo  {a  hb  ir«Hb,  Load.  170.  tol.,  L  181-«H.    A 

2144.  Calmety  Angustln.  Commentairo  llt(4- 

•  ral  Bur  tous  les  llTres  de  TAneien  et  dn 
KouTean  Testament.  8  vol.  Paris,  1734-M,  fbl. 

Vol.  Tni..  pp.  aS4-«M,ooataiBa  two  DlMcrUtlooa, 
•a  "  La  fin  du  moode  et  I'^ttt  do  moodc  sprto  la 
dernier  Jugemeat,**  sad  "  Lo  r4«nrro6tlon  dos  BMirti." 

^46.  'Webby  John.  Practical  Discourses  on 
Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  A  Hell.  In  Twenty- 
four  Sermons.  Boston  in  Mew-Kn|daad,  ITSHk 
So.  pp.  vl.,  360.    MH& 

2146.  Waleby  Job.  Oeon.  De  Statu  Hortuo 
mm  et  Resurgeiitium.  (IZem.  Jo.  Val.  Hoppe. 
In  opposition  to  Burnet.]    Jeiue,  1728,  4*. 

AIM  In  fall  JfbcaUaRM  Saerm,  Anut.  HU,  4*.  pp. 
tt8-804.    D. 

2147.  Materlalitjr  (The)  or  MorUlity  of  the 
Soul  of  Man,  and  its  Sameness  with  the  Body, 
asserted  and  prov'd  flrom  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  amd  New  Testament.  Shewing, 
that,  upon  the  Death  of  the  Body,  all  Sensa- 
tion and  Consciousness  utterly  cease,  till  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  London,  1729»  S*. 
pp.  (6),  68.    H. 

2147*.  Disq«lsltlones  theologies  de  Anima 
separata  a  Corpure,  ejus  Tita  usque  ad  Kxa- 
men  Del  et  SBterna  Salute  a  Thoologiee  Docto- 
ribus  valde  inclytis  publice  defensM  nunc 
antcm  ob  Argumentorum  Prsestantiam  in 
unum  Opus  congestao  atque  in  duas  Collec- 
tiones  dlstributas.  [Edited  by  Friedr.  Ulr. 
CaIixtu8.J  2  vol.  FrancofVirti  et  Lipsite,  17S0, 
12». 

I  uko  lb«  above  tlUe  from  Cb.  Poeilo't  CblalOfM 
lb  la  AtUiolMfUC  lb  U  TiU*  «b  LOU,  Tkt'otomie. 

•  Ulte,  lt>5S.  9f.  p.  494.    It  not  tbb  tbo  MiBe  oollcoiion 
wiib  that  dewribed  abore,  Ko.  210S? 

2148.  OU^riltey  George.  TheTruthof  a  Future 
State,  and  of  its  Happiness  by  a  Redeemer. 
London,  I7S2,  8*.  pp.  66.    H, 

2149.  Bwaldy  Wilh.  Ernst.  XIV  Betrach- 
tungen    vun   den    Vorboten    der   Ewigkeit, 

'   Auferstehung  der  Todten  uud  iUngstea  Oe- 
rlcht.    Bremen,  17tt,  8».  (47  sh.) 
A  Dutch  tranilatioo,  AmiC  17S6,  8>. 

2160.  liVattSy  Isaac.    Philosophical  Essays  on 
.   various  Subjects,  vis..  Space,  Substance,  Body, 

Spirit,  ...  Innate  Ideas,  Perpetual  Conscious- 
ness, Place  and  Motion  of  Splritsi  the  Depart- 
ing Soul,  the  Resurrection  ^  the  Body  .. .  . 
To  whicn  is  subjoined,  A  Brief  Scheme  of 
Ontology  ...  .  The  2d  Ed.,  corrected.  Lon- 
don, (17SS,)  1734,  8*.  pp.  xili.,  406  +.  BA.  — 
6th  Ed^  ibid.  1703,  8». 

2161.  Oreeney  Thomas,  Bp,  Four  .Discourses 
on  the  Four  Last  Things;  via.  Death,  Judg- 
ment, Heaven,  and  Hell.  ...    A  new  Edition 

' '  corrected.  London,  (17S4,  51,)  1766,  12^.  pp. 
Till.,  261.    ff, 

A  0cf*M»  traailatloa,  HalM.  17SS,  4»{  ZhifeA, 
AnMt.  1749,  8>. 

2162.  Ijett«r  (A)  to  a  Deist;  or,  A  Discourse 
upon  the  Nature  of  Man,  his  State  in  this 
Life,  his  Death,  and  what  he  Is  immediately 
after  Death*    London,  17S4«  8*.  pp.  36. 

2163.  RoitAiilt)  Louis,  the  Abbf.'  Les  qnatre 
fins  de  rhomme,  avec  des  r4Aexfons  capables 
de  toucher  les  p4chenrs  les  plus  endurcis 
...  .  Paris,  17m,  12o. — Nouvello  4d.,  revue 
et  oorrlg<^  par  M.  Collet,  Fougires,  1813, 12». 

Ysrj  ofkea  reprlaiod. 
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2164.  VMtppi  Joeepk,  DJk- 
'  tbe  Four  LMt  .Tbings:   Death; 

Heaven;  and  Hell.    A  Poem  ... 
Ed.    To  which  are  added,  TIm  I, 
CXXXVn    Psalms    paraphrasU 
(|7S4-tt,  fol.  H.)  1748.  8*.  pp.  viiU  132.     C 
Tbe  flm  editka  was  pobBihcd  snnnj  mmsiIj 

2165.  Ratio  Status  Aninse  ImmonalisL    Aa^ 

tore  quodam  Religioso  Sodetatis  Josna.   2  Ml. 
Pragse,  1716,  6*. 

2166.  'Wlebmsuan,  Peter.    Bie  Uaatertllch- 

kelt  der  mensdillchen  Seele  «nd  Aufciatefeuag 
derTodten,  von  Gott  nolleitbBrvt. 
1729,  »>.  pp.  228. 

2167.  M«rmt*vt,LodoTleoABt<NiidL  Vm 

diso,  Regniqne  Coelestis  Gloria,  i 
Corpormn  Resurrectiene,  Jostle  a  Deo  cviilau 
Liber,  adversns  Thoowe  Buraeli  . . .  Utarva 
de  Statu  Hortoorum.  ...  Verosue,  fTSIL  4*. 
(4«sh.)  — Ed.  2da,  Venetils,  1766,  ••. 

Bee  jroMi  Ada  Mrmd^  flmffl ,  Til.  9T*ML    MA. 


2167«v  CHhlyJoeeph.  Homomortalia 
ad  Immortalltatcm  Methodo  ecbolaattca 
logice   expensus.   ...    [Bet^  Jos. 
Prague,]  17S»,  4*.  pp.  2»  +. 

2168.  Watts,  Isaac.    The  World  to 
Discourses  on  the  Joys  or  Sorrows  of 
Mtrted  Souls  at  Death,  and   the  Glai7 
Terror  of  the  Resurrection.    Wbereto  am  i 
flx'd.  An  Essay  toward  the  Proof  of  • 
rate  State  of  Souls  alter  Death.  ... 

17lll,'8*.  pp.  66a 

NaoiarBtts  cda.    Bep**  oted  la  S  «•!.. 
niH,  6^.    A -A  Otnmmm  traslatlaii.  «tta 
bj  8.  J.  B«nn«Mnoa.  Hallo.  ITtt:  •»  aoO..  IT 

2169.  Pallitt  Martin.  Les  fins  tieraiirwi 
Phomme.  Paris,  l7Si.  1».  p^  2B«.^5* 
revue  ...  et  augmentie,  ibiiL  17T8,  13^. 


TiU.,  410. 
A 


Also  later  editions. 


2160.  Titnilndl.  George,  LL.D.     

Philoeophy:  or,  The  ChristiaD  Doctrine 
coming  God,  Providence.  Virtue,  and  •  F«t 
State  ...    .    2  vul.  London,  Hitt,  9*. 

TiM  raldoot  of  a  AMoie  atata  la 
pp.  Wt-4t»,  aad  clKvkaie. 

2160*.  Bal«atrl«rl»  Ortenaio. 
sopra  1  onatteo  Kovissimi  da  fsrsi 
l^rno  del  mese.    Tenola,  I74I9 1>. 

2161.  Selivlicrty   Job.  Ernst, 
und   schriftmisige  Gedancken 
Leben  und  ron  dem  Znstand  der  Seelea 
dMs  Tod.    Jena,  (1741,  A)  1747, 4*.  (86 

2I62L  MmyTf  Job.     SanmidBi 
neuer  Ueder  von  der  vier  Ictxi 
absonderiich  voa  dam  Toda.  NfirabMb 
8*.— 2i  Aull.,  i6»d.  1762, 8*. 

2168.  S«h«1bert»  aoh.fSnMt. 
den  letaten  Zeiten,  beatehond  la  7 
Jena,  1744,4*.  12^. 


lift. 


2164. Gedanken  von  den  latztwi 

und  dem  Tode.    Jena,  1748, 4*.  (29  sh.) 

2164>.  UTeiiftaeht,  Matth.    Anioia 
lis  In  Corpoi^  nortall  tbeologfeo-oaBtrorsr^ 
slstice  conflormiter  ad  Propositiooesi  daasas 
tarn  a  Fabiano  Papa  et  Leona  X.  nmmsHs 
...    .    Pragv,  1744, 4*. 

2166.  DrlelMrce»  Joh.  Ubrl  dao^  num  da 
Bonis  Novi  Foederis  et  Pntvro  Hoalana 
Statu,  Alter  de  Baptismo  et  &  Ooeoa.  A»- 
Btelodami.  I74€,  4*. 

2166.  Httaoltf  Fraadaeiu.  CSiriatlicha  Httsa- 
Lehr  ttber.  die  evangaliacba  Wakritfitaa. 
FUnfter  Theil.  Letates  Ead  dar  Ckrwiaac 
worina  gebandelt  wird  von  deoi  Ty»dt,G<tl<- 
lichen  Gericbt,  ewlaer  HOU  der  BBaea,ewiger 
Belohnung  ini  llTmntrireich  derer  ntsa 
Christen.  In  sccha  und  sibeotslg  Ptsalgsa 
. , .    ,    Aoq»nrK,  f74f»  M.  pp.  100. 


mm 


0XOT.  UJL  «JL.l.i*OHRIflTUM  .]>00TRINS.^-aiSn4£  WVJUX 


.  Tht  vhMe  «trti  to  !•  ilx.  vtilt.  StfMnl  •<•.  teT« 
bcM  puMiaiMl,  OM  »l  arAti,  18«S-«4,  In  M  vote.  IP. 
Haoolt  wu  •  oalebnuad  CmtlMiUo  praaeher. 


A67.  HeuaA«lster»  Krdmann.  Eln  theolo- 
giaches  Gutacbten  Tom  Avfeothalt  der  ab- 
ceachled«n«n  Itoelen  ...  .  BrauDschweig, 
n4*»  8o.  pp.  16w  [1747, 4»,aooordiiig  to  MeuMl. J 

2168.  S«h«1tori9  Job.  £nut.  Ton  der  Be- 
kaantaebaft  der  iSeelea  nadli  dam  Tode.  Jena, 
1746,4i.  2ffr, 

S160.  Ganiy  Israel  GotUieb.  Herm  Johann 
Onstav  lleinbecke  neanter  nnd  letster  Theil 
der  Betraohtuogen  ttber  die  in  der  angspur- 
giachen  Oonfeeaion  enthaltene  . . .  WaLrheiten 
. . .  Ibrtgeeetat  von  larael  Gottlieb  Cans.  Ber- 
UuJ747,4*.  (06»h.) 

ThU  pari,  wbieh  Is  bj  C«bi,  traata  of  the  Last 


TUngi.    There  It  elM  an  Appendix  on  the  ■leep_of 
MqNMitiea  partlevlnrt/ 

aml  mm.,  a.  »^m 


thoMml.  In 


tiM  partlevlnrtj  to  H9jfn.     See 

2170.  M«jrert  Joh.  Dae  Andenken  der  abge- 
achiedenen  Seelen  as  die  hlnterlawenen  Ver- 
wandten  nnd  BekannteUf  ans  Yemonft  und 
Schiiirfc  ...  .  Breelau,  1747,  4*.  (10  ab.)— 
JlHd.  1754,  8*.  pp.  148. 

S17L  Gemiaelhte  [so  Berrieh;  Tenniacbte, 
GrU$$e]  Uedanken  Ton  dea  Menschen  GelHte, 
aeiner  Jfnichaining,  . . .  Terderben,  nnd  Wie-. 
dennreebtbringmig  dnrch  Christum,  nnd  der 
Aiufiihrt  dee  Oeiatee  ana  dem  Lieibe.  Jfrauk- 
ftirt  nnd  Leipxig,  174^  8*.  pp.  132. 

2172.  01««ri«Sf  Be^J.  Cbriatopb.  Ton  den 
Erinuerungen  tier  abgeschiedeuen  Beelenan 
wwern  Jtniboden.    Jena,  1748.  (2^  eta.) 

217S.  DaiUhclly  Job.  Friedr.  Die  krltftlgen 
Troetgriinde  der  chrlatlictaen  Religion,  die 
Behrecken  dee  Todea  an  beaiegen  ...  .  Nebst 
einer  Vorrede  Km.  Heinrich  Heene,  Ton  der 
Todesliircht  der  OlAnbigen.  Helmat«dt,  1749, 
8<>.  (14  ah.) 

8174.  I^mifVf  Edmnnd,  Bp.  Conaideratlona  on 
the  nieory  of  Keligion  ...  .  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, concerning  the  Use  of  the  Word  Soul 
In  Holy  Scripture;  and  the  State  of  the  Dead 
aa  there  deacribed.  The  6kh  Kd.,  corrected, 
and  mnoh  enlarged.  ...  Cambridge,  1774,  S*. 
pp.  ix.,  444  +.    F. 

Appendix,  pp.  M7-4aft»  with  a  Poatoeript,  pp.  4S7- 

M4.~Fira»  fd.,  114&  i  wkh  AppeadU,  1740.  Mev  ed., , 

Leaden,  I8SB. 

2174».  JD«msy  Petma,  lWO-177ft.  Tractetna  de^ 
qnatuor  Nuviseimis.  (In  MJgne's  Theol.  Our' 
iut  computus,  VII.  1588-1614) 

217&  flto^A«lMrt,  Job.  Wflh.  Der  Znstand 
dw  Menachen  nach  dem  Tode,  in  einer  Traner- 
rede  ...    .    Jena,  17M»  4*.  pp.  24. 

2176u  M««r^lm»  Chxiatian  Brnat.  Predict 
Ton  dem  Zustande  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode 
...    .    Leipxig,  17Uy  4*.  pp.  10. 

2177.  Oporliht  Joach.  Die  Religion  nnd  Hoff- 
nnng  im  Tude  in  ihrem  Zueammenhaage  be- 
wieaen  ...    .    QOttlngen,  1761. 8».  (13 ah.) 

Bee  Krafl'e  JTcve  Tfteot.  MM.,  17U.  VIII.  UMi 

2178.  Pih«uaaatopliill  himmliachea  Ge- 
aichte  tud  der  meniichUchen  Seele  . . .  sammt 
dner  hinlXnglichen  nnd  gegrOndeten  Nach- 
ricbt  Ton  ihrem  Znatande  nach  dicMm  Laben. 

•    Xrftirt,  1761,  8*.  pp.  214. 

2170.  Stang^e,  Ueinr.  Tolckmar.  Schrilt-  und 
TernunftaiJtaaige  Oedanken  Ton  dem  Znatande 
der  Seelen  nacu  dem  Tode,  sowohl  der  From* 
men  nnd  Ottubigen  ale  der  VsKlMublgen  und 
Gottlcaen.    Nordhausen,  1761,  «*.  pp.  117. 

2179».  Serlptiure  Account  (The)  of  a  Future 
State  considered.    17ft4.    See  No.  8064. 

2130.  B««BiS«rten9  Siegm.  Jac.  Diasertatio 
de  ImmortaJitate  Chriati  et  ChriatlaniSrum. 
Hal.  1766,  4«.  pp.  44. 

2181.  Oo«M»  Joli.  Mdohior.    Heitaame  Be- 


tnabtungan'dea  Todaa  und  dm*  IBwIgkeU  avf 
alle   Tage   dea   Jahra.    4*   Anil.    2   Thaile. 
Brealan  nnd  Lelpslg,  (1766.  M,  63,)  1767,  8*. 
A  Duiek  traaBlatton.  Leiden,  ITTB,  4*. 

2182.  Gotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  Recentiorea  au»- 
dam  GontroTeraiie  de  Statu  Auimn  post  Mor- 
tem. [iTeip.  Gott.  laun.  8i«^  Mexger.]  Tn* 
bingn,  176S,4*.    BL. 

2183.  Faiiro«ttt  J.  DialoguM  on  the  other 
World  ...    .    London,  17611, 8*.  pp.  170  +.  O. 


2184.  8«BhlM«l»,  Joh.  Gottlob  Lorenx.  ... 
.Tersuch,  di^    Yenetxung  der   begnadigten 

Menachen,  an  die  Stelle  der  Teratoasenen 
Rngel,  BchriftrnJisaig  xu  beweisen.  . . .  Frank- 
fort und  Uipxig,  lf6V,  8>.  (10  eh.) 

A  eurloai  book,  tor  an  analjeU  of  vhieh  one  bmj 
aee  Kmfii  ^Ime  TktoL  Bti>l.,Antimue.  KSO,  pp.  iSf- 
M6.  or  Kmeeii*  itane  Tkeel.  BM,.  ITSO,  L  4&7-M8. 
Hell,  aeoordtag  to  the  aether,  le  loeatcd  at  preaeui  la 
the  oentre  of  the  earth ;  but  after  the  reeorreedon, 
this  globe  will  he  eeuTened  Into  a  Ma  of  Are,  the 
eternal  abode  of  the  loA.  The  oonBunimaiion  of  all 
thiagt  will  uke  plaee  when  the  number  or  the  Mved 
has  beeoine  equal  to  that  of  the  Mien  aogela. 

2185.  P.,  J.  L.  M.  Jo.  Gottlob  Lorenx  Szem- 
beck'a  Tersuch  ...  beecheidetitlich  unter^ 
aucht  und  geprUft  Ton  J.  L.  P.  Ottttingen, 
1760, 8*. 

.    Bee  Biaeati'i  JKme'  Tfteof.  BM.,  17U,  II.  T68-1CI.. 

2186.  Henno,  Franciacua.  Tmctatus  triplex 
de  Deo  Creatire,  de  Qnatuor  MoTiasimia,  et  de 
Cuttu  aanctarum  Imaginum.  Duaci^  17M, 
19>. 

2186b.  Letter  (A)'  to  the  ReT.  Dr.  Edmund 
Law,  occasioned  by  his  Diacourse  on  the 
Nature  and  find  of  Death,  and  his  Appendix 
concerning  the  Use  of  the  Word  Soul  In  Holy 
Scripture  ...  .  Loudon,  1760, 8*.  pp.  37.  6. 
Omnp.  No.  S174.  Aaerlbed  bjr  Heme  to  the  "  Ber. 
Mr.  (John?]  Brietead." 

2187.  Clcmm,  Heinr.  Wilh.  BchriftmHasige 
Betrachtnng  iiber  den  Tod  der  Menschen  und 
ihren  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode.  Stuttgart, 
17<M,  8«  pp.  133. 

2188.  Koeken,  or  Koken,  Joh.  CarL  Die 
TortreMichkeit  der  cfariatlichen  Religion  aoa 
ihren  Troatgrttnden  im  Tode,  und  ana  der 
Lehre  Ton  der  Unaterblichkelt  der  menach- 
lichen  Seele  ...  .  Zwey  Sendschreiben  ...  • 
HUdeshelm,  HOl-O),  4*.  (20  sh.) 

Bee  EraeRd'i  X'eae  lieoL  BM.,  ITU,  III.  91l-«lft 

2180.  Cott««  Joh.  Friedr.  Theses  theologicae 
...  de  Novisaimia  ...  .  [1.  De  Morte  natu- 
rail.  2.  De  Reaurrectione  Mortuorum.  8. 
De  Judlcio  extremo.  4.  De  Gonsummatlone 
SeculLJ    4pt.    Tubingae,  1702-4(1, 4*. 

2100.  Kerm,  niliipp  Ernst.  Trmuerrede:  die 
Todten  leben,  weii  Jesua  im  Uimmel  herrscbt. 
Hildburgh.  17t2,  8o.  pp.  5X 

2101.  Poatoppldany  Erik,  the  pomtfier. 
Tractat  om  s^.tlens  Udttdeiighed  samt  deoa 
Tilatand  efter-D6den.    KJiibeuhaTU,  1769, 8*. 

2102.  -^  Schrift-  und  TemunftmJtsaige  Ab- 
handlang,  1.  Ton  der  Unaterblichkelt  mensch- 
lichor  Seelen,  2.  Ton  deren  Bettnden  im  Tode, 
8.  Ton  deren  Zustand  glelch  nach  dem  Tode 
bis  an  das  Jilngste  Gericht.  9^  Aufl.  Kopen- 
hagen,  ri764?)  1766,  8».  pp.  320  +. 

Bee  KnMetli  JVeue  neei.  BM.,  17M,  VII.  S4T-afl. 
A  AMUa  tranilatloD.  Wetterfta,  ITSi,  8*.  The  last 
three  ebaplora  of  the  work  were  pobl.  at  ChrUtlabih, 
1S47.  It",  pp.  as,  with  the  title :  —  "  Lare  ooi  B|ei«M 
Tlletaad  mclieoi  DAden  of  Domaien,"  ttt. 

2103.  TBlytlhf  Franda].  Streama  of  Eternity ; 
...  in  TwelTe  DlsconrseN.  on  the  Filial  Fear 
of  God,  the  Four  Last  Things  of  Man;  aqd 
the  different  ReHectiona  to  be  made  thereon 
•'. .    .    London,  179S,  4*. 

With  an  Appendix,  pwed  oqwrmtely,  eontaialnf 
TO  OlMOonea  on  a  Middle  State.    The  auUor  b  a 
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2103».  Doddrld^ey  Philip.  A  Coarse  of  Leo- 
tOTM,  efc.  ITdS.    See  No.  844. 

2194.  Gedanken  von  der  Seele  des  Mentchen 
nnd  dewen  Ziutande  naeh  dem  Tode.  Halle, 
176«,8>. 

2195.  Harvrood,  Edward.  Thoaghta  on 
Time  and  Kternity;  occasioned  by  the  late 
affecting  Lom  of  several  eminently  great  and 
guod  Men  among  the  Dissenters.  London, 
mi,  »•.  U.  Qd. 

2196.  Miller,  J.  P.  A.  l>e  Immortalitate 
eoruni,  qui  Verbum  Christl  servant,  ad  Job. 
viii.&l.    HaL1707,4*.  9gr, 

2197.  liftvater.  Job.  Hasp.  Anssichten  in 
die  Kwigltelt  ...  .  I«-I1I«  thell,  ZUrieb, 
17tt8,  •»,  7S,  8*;  IV.  TbeU  (Additions  and 
Corrections),  ibid.  1778,  8*. 

Keue  AudV  (of  Thdl  I..  11.).  Md.  17TS,  »;  I" 
Aug..  iB  drei  Theileo.  Md.  ITH,  9",  l»  vertBuerts 
Aufl.,  S  Bds.  Zdrieh.  ir«8.  S*.    F. 

2198.  I«easy  Oottflrled.  Qoie  Servator  de  SUtn 
Animi  bumani  poet  Discessum  e  Corpore 
docnertt,  contra  Joannem  Alexandrum,  dis- 
sentientiam  inter  Anglos  Cuetas  Ministrum, 
ex  Job.  vlil.  64-^  dlspntator.  Oottingc, 
1798, 4*.  Agr. 

1199.  lielaad.  John.  IHsconrses  ...  .  4 
vol.  Loudon,  I799,  68,  69,  69,  8*.    H, 

Vol.  IV.,  pp.  S7S-48S,  ooatklnt  Dve  Mrmoaa  ea  i 
Tim.  1.  10,  —  '-How  ChriH  hM  •bollabed  Death,  ud 
broogbt  Life  Md  ImoMrUllty  to  Light:"  Vol.  II.  pp. 
86&-406,  two  MnBon*  on  "  »  Fnturo  JadsneBt  and 
Bute  of  FiOkl  Betributloos.'* 

2200.  GedanlKeii  von  der  Seele  des  Menscben 
nnd  dessea  Zustande  nach  dem  Tode.  Lan- 
gensalza,  1770, 8o.  pp.  64. 

2201.  FUlscH«r,  Job.  Mich.  Der  Znstand 
der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode,  schriftmKsslgerU&a- 
tert,  mit  einer  Vorrede  von  D.  J.  O.  Walcb. 
Leipzig,  I771r^.  pp.  636. 

Prabed  bj  Waloh.  S«e  Henieh,  Sffiog;  cie.  pp. 
82,  8S. 

2202.  Brl«f  Enquiry  (A)  into  the  State  after 
Death...    .    Manchester,  1772, »•■  6d. 

2202>.  Olbers,  Job.  Oeorg.  Schriftmiissige 
und  erbanlicbe  Betrachtungen  Uber  die  lets- 
tenDinge.  ...    4  Bde.    Leipslg  und  Bremen, 

177»-7ft,8>. 

2203.  Trntb  and  Error  contrasted,  in  a  Fa- 
miliar Diali^^e :  in  which  are  clearly  sbewn 
the  Mistaken  Notions  of  Mankind,  relative 
to  their  Present  and  Future  State,  to  the  Re- 
surrection and  Judgment,  to  Heaven  aud  Hell, 
and  Life  and  Death.  By  a  Lover  of  Truth. . . . 
London,  177Q,  8*.  pp.  104. 

2204.  Benson,  Joseph.  A  Scriptural  Essay 
towards  tbe  Proof  of  an  Immortal  Spirit  in 
Man.    Hull,  M.D.  [177— f]8*. 

2205.  Koppe,  Job.  Be^J.  De  Formulae  oivr 
ovTot  et  ouMF  fLsAAMv  ...  In  N.  T.  Sensn. 
(Excursus  I.  on  Bphes.  in  his  Not.  Ttat.^  etc 
Vol.  VI.  pp.  280-298  of  the  3d  ed.,  1823,  S".— 
First  ed.  1778») 

2206.  IjSivatcr,  Job.  Kasp.  Anssichten  in 
die  Ewlgkeit.  OemeinnUtziger  Ansxng  aus 
dem  grSmeren  Werke  ...  .  ZOrich,  1781,  8*. 
12  gr. 

Bee  Jftrdent'i  £«ctt9».  eto.  m.  US,  ItS. 

taffl.   Newton,    Thomas,    Bp.,   1704-178). 

Works...    .    3  vol.  London,  1<  82,  4».    H. 

Id  Vol.  III.  pp.  •W-741,  ore  OlMerUtloiui  oa  the 

iDtennedlate  State,  tbe  Ooneral  Reonrrvction  and 

Judgment,  and  on  the  Pinal  Condition  of  Men.    The 

antbor  favon  tho  dootriao  of  a  nnlvcraal  rcstoratioa. 

/208.  ^WKItaker,  Job.  A  Course  of  [XI.l 
Sermons  upon  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  ana 
Hell.  ...  London,  178S, 6*.  — Anew ed.,»^u(. 
1820, 12*.  pp.  xxxi.,  184.     U. 

8209.  Vernanftlse  nnd  schriffcmliMig«  Ge: 
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danken  Uber  den 
Herrieh^  Kaftr  ;  ZwtschensiwcaBd,  AncCidLJ 
der  Menscben  nach  den  Tode,  dra  altea  maA 
neuen  Triunien  von  der  Ewigfceit 
gesetit.  Stendal,  178S,  8".  pp.  228. 
In  oppmliion  Mi 

tluiwid  wUl  h«v«  an  oriaBiiei    hodj  li 

after  death,  and  Inhabit  one  of  the 

the  govemiMBt  of  Christ;  thu  Vbmj  «<U  < 

■MttU  of  the  damned  In 

Anateeh.    flee  aleo  Hewiah,  aiwej  t,  pw  i 

2210L  'Wolftrotli,  Friedr.  Wilh. 
Uber  die  bestimmnngdes  Meoschen  si 
gen  Leben.    Altona,  17HS,  8*.   1  <A.  8  ^. 

2211.  — ~  Anssichten  in  die  misicfatbare 
ein  Beitragsn  den  Predigteu  ijber  die 
mung  des  Menscben  warn  ewigeo 
dorf  nnd  Lelpclg,  1787, 8*.  1  CA. 

2212.  Borm,  Job.  Wilb.    Secbe   Redcn    fiber 
Unsterblicbkeit   und    Fortdam 
Tode.    Berlin,  17M,8>.  pp.  133L 

Pralaed  hj  Hcrrtch.  p.  81.    The  a 
that  Chriatlanl^  akae  gireo  no  ftatt 
■wrialUy. 

2213.  Jaoobt,  Job.  Friedr.  Die  vorxHcUch* 
Gewiasheit  des  Glanbens  und  der  Hona^ 
der  Christen  ...    .    Celle,  17M,  8».  3  ^r. 

2214.  [Franlce,  Georg.  Sam.].  Philosophiac^ 
theologische  Abhandlung  ttbw  das  VenSentf 
der  CStristlicben  Religion  nm  die  Leiire 
der  Unsterbllchkeit  der  mensch]icb< 
FlMisburg   nnd   Leipaig,  178%  (^. 
120.    F. 


iWJl 


2216.  R«ea,  Abraham.  Tbe  Doctriae  of 
the  only  effectual  Remedy  against  tine  Fear 
of  Death,  and  the  Union  of  Good  Men  la  tba 
Future  World :  two  Funeral  Semoas  on  tke 
Death  of  the  Ute  Robert  RoUaMio.  Iriondea, 
1790,  8».  Is.  %d. 

2216.  Mcdltntlons  and  ReflectioBa  on  Ike 
most  Important  Snl^ectB;  or,  Soliloqniee  oa 
Life,  Death,  Judgment,  and  lauaurtali^. 
London,  17V1, 12>.  pp.  40. 

2217.  Sintenla,  Karl  Helnr.  Pracecntia  Titas 
in  ftitnra   mm  erit   Recardatior 
1791,fol.  (2sh.) 

2218.  Ammon,^  Christopb  Friedr. 
De  Adunibrationis  Doctrinae  de  Aaii 
Immortallute  a  Jesu  Cbristo  pniiMMitao 
stautla.    ErUngae,  17M,  8*.  pp.  fid. 

Alio  tn  hit  itpim,  TUoL,  17M.  ^.  ppw  II  m.   r. 

2219.  Cobbold,  John  Spencer.  Aa  Essay 
tending  to  show  in  what  Sense  Jesas  C^hrift 
hath  brought  Life  and  Immartalitvtu  li^ 
through  the  Gospel.  Ipswich,  171S»  ^.— 
Also  London,  1797, 8*.  Is. 

2220.  Ijot  (Het)  der  menscben  na  ban  dood,  of 

gedachten  over  de  herstelting  der  aicnsdwa 
ten  eeuwigen  leven.  Haarleai,  11Vt»  ^.  /. 
0.60. 

2221.  Knijity  Inunan.    Das  Ende  aller 
(iferlifier  JfoNaese*n(/l,  17M,  ppu 'f-' 

Alio  In  his  StmmOMta  Wmrtm,  VlL  L  411-tSI. '  M. 


2222. 
Dinge,  Oder  Wahrheiten  der  Veranaft 
OiTenbarung.    Oroesglogau,  I7M,  8>.  (H  a^) 

2223.  Anhner,  Richard.  Conaideratiosn  ea 
the  Doctrines  of  a  Future  State,  and  tbe  Re* 
surrection,  as  revealed,  or  snpposed  to  be  ss^ 
in  the  Scriptures:  on  tbe  lasDlimtlaa  aad 
Authority  of  Scripture  itself  ...  he.  ... 
London,  i7VT,  8>.  pp.  312.    F. 

2224.  Krononborfer,  'Ernst.    Die  Ictitta 
Dinge  des  Menscben,  in  18 
2  Theile.    KWn,  1797,  8>.  14^. 

2224*.  ftheplhord,  Richard,  AD. 
mons  ou  a  Future  State.  . 
8».  2«.  M. 
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Bvrald)  Joh.  Lndv.  Ueber  Atiferatehung 
der  Todteu  und  letxtM  Qerlcht.  Lemgo,  IMN), 
8*.  ^gr» 

S0W Terwachtingen  van  den  christen,  of 

overdenkingen  over  de  opetanding,  het  laatato 
oordeel  en  eeunrlg  leven :  nit  het  Hoogduitsch 
Tertaald,  door  B.  Verwriy.  Amsterdam,  1815, 
8». 

Bee  Ko9.  SBB,  85fl^. 

Allery  J.  ▼»!&•  GodTTQchtige  gedachten 
over  's  menschen  uiterste.  Rotterum,  18M» 
8*.  ft.  0.60. 

2228.  Cappey  Newcome.  On  the  Fntnre  Life 
of  Man.  (In  his  OrUical  Semarka^  etc.  Toric, 
1802, 8«,  II.  270-380.)    H. 

9280.  Chateanbrlandy  Fran^ie  Angnste, 
Yiaoount  de.  U^iiie  du  Christianisme,  on 
lee  Beauts  de  la  religion  chr^tienne.  5  vol. 
Paris,  1802,  8«. 

AtM  lo  Ma  OtevrM,  Tobms  XI.-XY.  (A)  ->  Name, 
rous  edidons.  Tnaahited  iato  SngtUh,  Dutch.  Gtr- 
■MM.  AoUon,  ftBd  djpaniaA.  — See  parilcalarlj  Pu  I. 
lAr,  YI.  "  Immortaiil^  de.I'Aaio  proiirte  pwr  la 
iBOimIe  01  1«  ■CDtlnKnt,"  sad  PU  II.  LW.  Tv.  Ch. 
ZIII.-ZVI.,  o«  hell,  purgatory,  aiad  pandlae. 

2230.  Mfisll  (not  MIS  sllii),  I>avid.  Aiisslchten 
der  Christen  in  die  Kwigkeit.  a»  A.  Bern, 
(1802, 08.)  1817, 8«.  (Bd.  I II.  of  his  Pndigttn.) 

A  ihOek  traoslation,  •»  druk.  AnaU  1819,  8> ;  alee 
]»ft.  8». 

2231.  Bylerty  Rnlemann  (Frledr.).  Betrach- 
tungen  ubor  die  lefarreichen  una  trostvollen 
Wahrhelten  des  Christentbums  bei  der  letzten 
Trennnng  von  den  Unsrigen.  6*  nnveriinderte 
Anfl.  Magdebnrg,(180»-O6,00,18,84,)1848, 
8*.  pp.  zvi.,  484. 

Bee  Preadc,  Wagwetttr,  1. 188, 888. 

2232.  Tannery  Conrad.  Ein  emster  Blick  In 
die  Ewigkeit,  oder  Betrachtunsen  tiber  die 
Tier  letEten  Dingo  des  Menschen  ...  .  8* 
Anil.  Angsbnrg,  (Ist  ed.  1804,)  1861,  ^.  pp. 
zH.,  604. 

Aleo  iriih  the  title  :  —  '*  BetraobtOBfen  cor  ritt* 
nohen  Aafkldrnng  ...  .  1*  Thell :  Der  eierbliolie 
Meaielt." 

2238.  Donndorfly  Joti.  Augn>t.  Ueber  Tod, 
VorBehung,  Unsterblichkeit,  Wiedersehen, 
Gedold.  ...  Quedlinbnrg,  1800,  8*.  pp.  xii., 
118.  U.  —  if  Ansg.,  i&uL  (1816,)  1888,  8>. 
(17  sh.) 

2284.  Hetty  William.  DIacoarBes  on  Death, 
Judgment,  Heaven,  and  HeU.  London?  1800y 
8». 


Tlelbelf  Karl  Fr.  T.  Ueber  die  Unsterb- 
lichkeit der  8eele,  den  Znstand  unserer  Yor- 
angegangenen  in  die  Ewigkeit  .  .  in  drel 
Predigten.    Stendal,  1808,  8^.  ^gr. 

2288.  Benccl,  Ernst  Oottlieb  (Lai.  Theophl- 
ins).    Qniu  In  angenda  Immortalitatls  Doc^ 
trina  Religion!  Christianae  ipsi  h^Jns  Condi- 
tores  tribiierlntf    Tublngae,  1808,  4*.  pp.  28, 
Alee  la  Me  Opmac  Aead.,  pp.  t7-4l.    B. 

XSU^ Diisertationes,  eta,    1800,  etc.    See 

No.  667. 

2287.  Gliriat  (Der)  nhd  die  Ewigkeit;  ein 
AndachtslMieh  sur  Bemhignng  im  Leiden 
nnd  car  BefiBstigung  im  Glaaben  an  Unsterl)- 
lichkeit  ond  Wiedersehen.  Aaran,  1810 1  8*. 
{ahtnden  der  Andadd,  Bd.  TIL)  I  tfu 

Huaereae  edltlooe. 

228T*.  Happaeh,  Loreni  Phlliro  Gottfried. 
1811.    See  No.  1008. 

2288.  Bnekf  Charles.  Berions  Enquiries;  or. 
Important  Questions,  relative  to  this  Lids  and 
that  which  is  to  Come.  ...  3dBd.  London, 
(18120  IBU,  1>.  ppw  18&    U. 

2238.  Blsdale.  Samuel.  Death,  Judgment. 
Heaven  and  Hell;  a  Poem,  with  Hymns  and 
other  Poem*    London?  1812, 8*.  6«.— 8d  ed., 


2240.  Cavpentcry  Bei\|Amin.  Sermons  on 
the  Fieseiit  and  >uture  State  of  Man.  2  vol. 
London?  1814,12*. 

2241.  Kenrlek,  John.  The  Necessity  of  Re- 
velation  to  teach  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life;  a  Sermon.    Lotidon?  18I4«  4*. 

2212.  Oradmann,  Joh.  Jak.  Ueber  Unsterb- 
lichkeit, Auferstehen  und  Wiedersehen. 
EinigeReden  ...    .    Ulm,  1817, 8*.  Qgr. 

2243.  Natter,  Job.  Joseph.  Predigten  tlber 
Tod  und  Grab,  Anferstennng  und  Wiederse- 
hen.   Prag,  1817, 8*.  1  th.  %gr. 

2244.  Theofiim,  oder  von  dem  Zustande  nech 
dem  Tode.    Franklhrt  a.  M.,  1817,  8*.  pp.  \m. 

Bee  Puhraiaan.  Hntdh.  d»  UooL  ill.,  II.  1.  488. 

2246.  Baa^^y  J.  J.  Hebben  de  rJelen  der 
afgestorvenen  kennls  van,  en  werkiuK  op 
onse  omstandiglieden?  Chroningen,  1810,  8*. 
ft.  0.70. 

2246.  M eblnsy  T.E.  Jesus  leeft  en  wj^  EuUen 
leven,  of  het  v^ltiende  hoofddeel  van  den 
eerateu  brief  van  Panlns  aan  de  Corintheren 
tot  een  leesboek  voor  christenen.  Leeuwar* 
den,  1020,  8*.  ft.  2.90. 

2247.  Seotty  Russell.  An  v4nalytical  Investi- 
gation of  the  Scriptural  Claims  of  the  Devil : 
to  which  is  added,  an  Expl&nation  of  the 
Terms  Sheol,  Hades,  and  tieheuna,  as  em- 
ployed by  the  Scripture  Writers :  in  a  Series 
of  Lectures  ...  .  London,  1822,  8*.  pp.  xxiv., 
646.    F. 

2247*.  Batble,  Oeorge.  The  Journey  to  Eter- 
nity: or,  Hie  Path  through  Death,  the  Grave, 
the  Resurrection  and  Final  Judgment.  Lon- 
don, 1828,  8«.  pp.  vi.,  108.    Q. 

2248.  Freethinklm^  Christians*  Quarterly 
Register  (The).  Yol.  I.>U.  London,  1820- 
25,  8».    F. 

Per  eevcn  eeeays,  entitled  "  The  BflaorreoUoa  ftvm 
the  Dead  epppeed  to  the  Duotriue  of  tbe  liumerulltv 
or  tbe  SeuJ,'^  eee  Vol.  I.  up.  1»-S«.  147-I6S,  01-988, 
88fr-S86.  and  Vol.  n.  pp.  if-K.  108-Itf ,  '288-802.  TliS 
vrlter  ls«  uaierlallst  of  tbe  sobool  of  Prieetlej. 

2248*.  Oerlpt«re  Doctrine  (The)  of  Material- 
ism, by  a  Layman.    Philadelphia,  1824. 

2249.  KhOnly  Jak.  Rud.  Fastenpredirten 
UberdiovierletatenDinge  ...  .  wien,18ii, 
80.  1  M. 

2249».  Plereey  Sam.Eyles.  The  Unseen  World 
and  State  opened  ...  .  London,  1824,  12o. 
pp.  xzx.,  140.    O. 

2260.  Bssajr  (An)  on  the  State  of  the  Soul 
after  Death.    Edinburgh,  1828,  8*.  pp.  46.    Q. 

2261.  "Whatelj-y  Richard,  Ah^.    Essays  on 

some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian 

Religion.  ...    8d  Ed.  revised  and  enlarged. 

(Oxford.  1826. 27,)  London,  1831,  8».  pp.  xxiv., 

868.    £r.— 6tu  ed^l860. 

■nay  T.  pp.  1-I88v  tresta  of  the  Bovelatloo  ef  • 
Patare  Btata. 

2262.  IMeli,  Thomas.  The  Philosophy  of  a 
Future  State.  ...  (Glasgow,  1838,)  New- 
York,  1829,  12».  pp.  808.  IT.— Also  Philad. 
1836, 12». 

2263.  Oraaity  Johnson.  The  Last  Things; 
being  a  Series  of  Lent  Lectures  on  Death,  the 
Grave,  the  Intermediate  State,  Judgment, 
Hell,  and  Heaven.    London,  1828, 12*.  6«. 

2254.  Hers.  Max.  Jos.  Die  Lehre  von  der 
Seele  des  Menschen.  Nach  den  Grundsitzen 
des'Christenthunis  ...    .    RotweU,  1828,  8*. 

2266.  ZHnffcrle,  Roman  Sebast.  Sechs  Pre- 
digten U)>er  die  vier  letsten  Dlnge.  Qftts, 
18S8y8*.  16  pr. 

2266.  M oordberflby  A.  De  ultslgten  op  het 
toekomeud  leven,  vMr  en  na  Jexus  Tsrid^)" 
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nine  op  Mrde,  nnar  d«b  B^ftml;  -  Amtttr&tm, 
im,  »>.  Jl,  2.90. 
8267.  ["Whately,  Richard,  Ahp,y.  A  Tiew 
of  the  Scripture  Ryyelations  ooneernkis  n 
Futvre  State  ...  .  8th  £d.>  reriaed.  Lon- 
don, (lat  ed.  18)9  t—8d  ed.,  1882,)  1869, 8*.  pp. 
484. 

All  Anwrlmn  rnrint,  M  M.,  PhOafl.  MIT,  11*.  pp. 

MB.  jr. 

2268.  'Wll««n,  Jsmea  P.  The  Hope  of  Im- 
mortality ...  eetabliehed  by  the  GoapeL  ... 
PhUadelphia,  1839,  18*.  pp.  161.    (7. 

2269.  Follcn,  Charlea  (Theodore  Chriatlan). 
•  On  the  Future   State   of  Haa.    (OiridiaM 

Exam,  for  Jan.,  March,  and  Jnly,  latO  t  VII. 
890-404,  and  ¥111.116-132,206-292.)    A 
Alio  In  h\M  WorkM,  Bmioo.  1841.  IP.  V.  S-M.    R. 

2260.  Kllnekbardt.  Christian  OottfHed. 
Super  Parabola  Jmu  Chriati  de  Uomine  DlTite 
et  Lasaro  ...  Commentatio  exegetico-prac- 
tica  . . .    .    Llpaiae,  18SI,  4*.  pp*.  40  -f.    D. 

2261.  Gl«s«lery   Th.    Prqieet   einer   tbeolo- 

!;iKh«n  Antbropoiogie.  ( 2%eo<«  Amd.  u*  KriL^ 
8S2,8«,  pp.  417-428.)    B. 

t262.  Hofttokery  Lndw.  Daa  groaee  Jenselta, 
nun  enchaulich  gewrisa.  Bine  freudige  Bot- 
achaft.    Tubingen,  18S2, 12».  (2i  sh.) 

2263.  Bret«e1iLifteld«rf  Kari  Gottlieb.  Die 
Grundlagto  dea  evangeliachen  Pietlsmna  oder 
die  Lehren  Ton  Adaou  FmlU  der  Brbetliide 
nnd  dem  Opfer  Christi.  Nacn  GrUnden  der 
heiligen  Schrift  geprttft,  mit  den  Anaichten 
der  curiatlichen  Kirche  der  eraten  drei  Jahr- 
hunderte  Terglichon  und  nach  Ihrem  Oe- 
'  brauche  fdr  die  chriatliche  Theologie  benr> 
theilt  ...  .  Lelpaig,  18SS,  S".  pp.  zU.,  426. 
F. 

A  larie  part  ef  tbto  vork,  paitlealariy  pp.  188-JIB, 
b  eeeapied  with  a  bbtorj  mt  opiatoas  rwf<oUag  the 
■tate  of  the  wml  aflar  death. 


2264.  Vreref  -~— ,  the  Abki.    L'homme  eonnn 

Sr  la  r4v£lation,  et  con«ld4r§  dans  n  nature, 
ns  sea  rapports,  dans  aei  deattn^ea.  ...    2* 

'  <d.  2  Tol.  Paria,  (18SS,)  1837,  8*.  8/r. 

2266.  Rlektery  Friedr.  Die  Lehre  Ton  den 
letxten  Dingen.  EIne  wlsaenschaftliche  Kri- 
tik,  ana  dem  Standpunct  der  Religion  nnter- 

•  nommen  ...    .    l**  Band,  welcher  die  Kritlk 

«  der  Lehre  Torn  Tode,  Ton  der  Vnsterblichkeit 
und  Ton  den  Mittelzustlinden  enthJllt.  |  Il« 
Band.  .,.  Die  Lehre  Tomi ungaten  Tage.  Bd. 
I.,  BresUu,  IMS:  Bd.  U.,  Berlin,  1844,  8>.  pp. 
XT.,  246;  XX.,  200.    F. 

2266.  St«t«  of  the  Soul  after  Death.  (JfenA^ 
J7ev.  fur  April,  182S,  pp.  626-638.)    U. 

2267.  [Taylory    Isaac].    Saturday   Srentngi 
'  By  the  Author  of  Natural  Hiatory  of  Bnthn- 

ilasm.  ...    Hingham  [MaaaJ,  18SS,  12>.  pp. 
tUL,  380.    H. 

PaCM  M-SaO  rdats  to  the  IMars  IMk  « 

2268.  IjAselhy  Joh.Chriatoph  Bmat.    Oster- 

Sbe,  Oder  Jahrbuch  hluslicher  Andacht  nnd 
inunor  Betrachtung  (iber  Ted,  Unaterbllt^ 
'  keit,  ewigea  Leben  und  Wiedersehen,  In  Ter* 
bindungmit  mehrerea  Gclehrten  nnd  Kanxel- 
rednern,  herausgegeben   Ton   J.   Ch.   Brost 
LOech.    I«-IV«  Jahrgang.    NUmberg,  18S4- 
>t7,8». 

Bee  Freade,  WtfwetMr,  I.  40t-43M, 

2269.  HorttmeryThomaa.  Sermona  on  Death 
and  Bternity.  Volume  L  London,  18S4,  8*. 
BL. 

22T0.  Baadery  Fraaa  (XaTfer)  ▼oa«    Debar 

.  den    christlichen    Besriff   der   Uusterblich- 

keit,  iin  Qegensatse  der  litem  nnd  nenern 

nicht  christlichen  Unaterblicfakeltalehren.  . . . 

WUrzbuoK,  I8M9 12*.  (1|  sh.) 

Also.  «Uh  the  sfltet  of  Hoffnaaa,  la  his  Anatf* 
NcAc  Werke,  IV.  2S7-:84.  {H,)  Sec.  SMreevcr,  ta 
the  Mine  Tohiine  of  hti  Werka,  ibe  mmlj  "  Ueber 
seltlkhw  uod  cwlc«s  Lebea,"  pp. 
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2R1.  aaftatlar.  Martial  Caalllfo. 
bien  dea  gena  dn  mos 
sur  les  fins  demiirea  de  Th 
Jngement  et  r4temit4. 


rimmertaUt*  d*aprie  le  MoaTemi  T< 
ThJiee  ...    .    8traa»anrg«  18tt» «».  (3^ 
2273.rFeldlhQfl;  Angnft).    G 
lichkeit,  nnd  der  Weg  ra 
einem  eTangelisehen  GeiatUclieB. 
18M,12».  iM. 

2274.  [Tay^lar,  Isaacl    Phyvkal 
Another  Ufe.  ...    LdodoB,   itsm,  ». 
York,  1836, 12^.  |m».  278.    D.^Kev  « 
don,  (1847,)  1868,  am.  8^. 

2276. The  aamc    New  Totk,  WT 

1862, 12>.  pp.  267. 

Te  thie  Ten  neat  td.  b  »t9'»*f*  Vr. 
Cstaleciie  of  Beoks  ob  the  luaMrteUtT  or 
Bee  No.  Ml.  Per  revlrvt  of  Tajtet^t  " 
Quaileitf  CftrbttaM  flpecteSar  ftw  ttac 
•iS-Wa  (hr  B.  BobbiM) ;  ChrMtea  £itm 
text,  XXU.  M&-aM  (hj  A.  P.  Ptehedy}. 


Thewy  af 


Tin. 


2276.  'WciBBa»  Ghrlstlaa   H< 
nhiloaophiaehe   Bedea 
Lehre  Ton  deo  letslen  Dingen.    <: 
a. /THK.,  I8M,  pp.  271-340.)    J7. 

Bee  the  rean»e  ef  Pleehcr  i 

coirvmun.  Hea  IT.  pp.  M-aa. 

2277.  'Wclsel,  .    Die  nrchrlstlicfae   Un- 

aterbUchkeitalehra.   iTkeoL 
1810,  pp.  679-MO,  806-981.)    H. 

2278.  I«a«9    Ancnit. 
Lehre  Ton  deb  letaten  Dingen,  hictoria^  and 
exegetiach  betrachtet.  KlnBeltmcsiu-apera- 
latiTen  Unsterblichkeitslehre.  ...    Brandin 
burg,  18S7,«*.pp.T.,68.    tT. 

*•  Hcfellan."— Anataeh. 

2278^.  Perramay  Giorannl.  Prarf tut Juaas  then- 

logicsB  quae  habebat  In  CoUeglo  R4 

tatls  Jean  ...    .    Kditto 

data  et  . . .  locuidetata.   9  Tcrf.  R< 

W,)  1840-46,  8*. 

Bdltleoa  veiT  ■ewtmes.  thet 
Abb4  Mlffne  (S  tOB.  Paris.  IHt,  f^~  bciav  thai 
vhtah  had  thea  appealed.  Tim  Vth  ra.  eT  a 
pcodluoi  of  the  ««rk  waa  p«bl.  ia  Pavte  la  lr«L. 
Bee  the  **  Tract,  de  Dee  Orcalorc."  Pan  IlL  Ckp^  a- 
e.  "  De  fhtnrft  Roadnta  ViU."  ••  De  ratarA  ' 

.  Bcsaiteetieae*"  aad  "  0« , 

2279.  IVoliIey  Samuel.  An  Appcsd  In 
of  the  Viewa  of  the  Eternal  World  aai 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Faith  aad  Ufr,  held  by 
the  Body  of  Chriatiana  who  beHere  thai  a 
New  Church  is  signified  (in  the  Bevalatian, 
Chapter  XXI.)  by  the  New  J 
2d  Bd.  Knttrely  reaiodeled 
larged.  (lat  ed^  I^oad.  ttHn»  8»,) 
l'>.  pp.  638. 

227>.  Splaker*  Chrlatihn  Wilk.    Tetar  Ia6- 
den.  Tod,  UnaterMichkeit  nnd  Wlsduratrhea. 
■  Chrlstliches    Trostboch   fBr   Leldeuda   aad 
Trmorign.    Bertin,  18n»  8".  pp.  ▼ttU  4«L 

2279b. 'Walsal.   .    Der    LehrgehaH  .  dsr 

nbnCeatamentlidieff  BKhatoloffin.  (f 
audien  d.  ecaiv-  GeuUiehk.  HmrlmAL, 
Bd.X.Hefltl.)  • 


I  (Deber  dM  der  Hi 
nach  dem  Tode.  Oder:  Blieke  Jtnatilta  dea 
Grabea  ...  ttit  BerCckatchttgan^  *raaatn 
AuAchlUase  ftber  die  Knatlnde  der  Scetaa  In 
der  EwigkeiU  8  Abth.  Baael,  vm^U^  K 
2M.8^. 
2281.  Aekaranaam*  Cooataatia 


theologiachen  WCrdignUg  and  Al^aagmmtsi 
Begrilfo  wvcdpia,  ttw^  aad  Oeiat.  (AssL 
A«d.H.  A'rtl,l81B,pp.87S-M4.)    M. 

182.  Haaablatomy  John.  Iluae 
on  Death,  4ndcHent,  and  BteraHy .' 
18lll,12>.  3s. «: 


.  pp.  in. 


SECT.  in.    ▲.  Lr^OHBISTUK-  SOOTftllfS.— oikulix  wobem. 


San 


S283.  Reflexions  iM6tkiiiw,eiTiqii6««(|Md- 
fiqnes  aur  Dieu,  snr  TAnia  at  aur  r^terniti 
•.    Lyon,  im»  8*.  (H  «h.) 

2284.  TracjTy  Joseph.  The  Three  iMtTblBga: 
the  Keaurrectiott  of  the  Body,  the  Day  qf 
Judgment,  and  Final  Retribution.  ...  Boa- 
ton,  18S9, 18*.  pp.  104.    H, 

'2285.  CliirtstcllJlKe  overdenkingen  omtrent 
den  dood,  den  siaat  der  nfgeacfaeidenheid  on 
de  eenwigheid  ...    .    Leiden,  1840*  8*.  JI. 
■   1.00. 

2280.  Baehatolofl^e.  oder  die  Lehre  Ton 
den  letsen  Bingen.  Mit  beaonderar  BOckafcht 
anf  die  gangbare  Irrlehre  vom  Hadea  and  der 
WJederbringung  allar   Binge.    BoaeL  1840. 

8i.  (10  ah.) 

2287.  Kern»  Friedr.  Hefnr.  Die  chriatllche 
..  Bachatologie  nnd  Prttdeatinatlonalehre  erilp- 
.     tert  . . .    .    T<ibingen,  1840,  S*.  pp.  IM. 

The  Brtlole  m  Racbabology  wm  11  rat  pabllshed  la 
the  TuUngtr  XttUdKrifi,  IMO,  Hen  8,  pp.  8-119.    M. 

2288.  MAteiTy  Adalbert.  'Ezegetiach-dogtaiar 
'     tiache  Entwicklung  der  nenteatainentllchen 

Begriffe  Ton  Z««4,  'kvaaraat^  and  Kpi^tf .  . . . 
Beaondera  abgedrnckt  ana  dem  aweiten  Bande 
derZeitachriftmrTheotogie.  Freibarg,  1840. 
.     8-.pp.92.    D, 

2280.  fleboland,  J.  M.    Baa  ewtge  Leben, 

Oder    Unsterblichkelt,    Hlmmel   nnd   H01Ie, 

'     RUckerinneniiag  and  WiMertehen  Jenaeito. 

...    2Bftndchen.    Berlin,  1840,  8>.  (19|  ah.) 
2200.  I<Aiice,  Johann  Peter.    Beltrtge  an  der 
Lehre  von  den  letsten  Dingen.    Meura,  1841, 
12>».  pp.  Ti.,  270.    (Vol.  II.  of  hia  VermitehU 

Holloed  b7  A.  Piwjkcr,  ia  tsllar'B  n«eL  JWM., 
1848.  II.  aOT-^lft.    D, 

2291.  Evavaona,   Nathanael,   1745-1840.  ... 
>    Work*  ...    .    Ldited  by  Jacob  Ide,  D.D.    0 
Tol.  Boaton,  1842,  »>.    D. 

Ob  tke  AiUire  suite,  see  BenD.  lxnl.-Izzxr.,  Vol. 
y.  pp.  tSl-an,  Ineladlng  two  MnBeae  agmlart  Ual- 
TienalUA. 

'230t».  liorlc,  Triedrfch  w  Felix,  ortgindUy 
8«lig  Korn.  Bibliache  Hytholocie  dea  alten 
and  nenen  Teetamenta.  ...  2  Bde.  Stntt- 
gart,  1842-4S,  8>.    P. 

Ob  the «'  MbllMhe  VoNteHvafen  vea  dam  Enataad 
der  Seele  neeh  dem  phTilMbca  TMe."  am  IL  814- 
i       882.    See  Ko.  1887,  aeu. 

2202.  Comrt^aay,  Reginald,  D,D.    The  Fn- 

•  tore  States  their  £Tidehcea  and  Natnreoon- 
.    aidered  on  Prinaiplea   Phjraical   Moral  and 

Scriptnral  with  the  Deaicn  of  ahowing  the 
.     Value  of  the  Ooapel  ReTeiation  . . .  London, 
.     18IS,  8*.  pp.  Tii!.,  438.~^2d  ed.,  ibid.  1867,  8>. 
The  aotDor  melDUinii  the  aleep  ef  the  aeul,  and 
■rgoce  agBiaat  lu  neKwrel  imomrt^ltj. 

2203.  P«trelll,  C.  &I.  J.    Ttakar  om  If ennia- 
.    ko^JMleM  TUlatind  after  DWbm.    Bidrag  till 

JBachatologien.    UppL  2.    Btoekholm,^MI, 

2208*.  RobinaoBht  Edward.-  The  Oonlng  of 
'    Ghriat  aa  announced  in  Matt.  xziT.  20-81. 
(SiUiUh,  Sacra,  184S,.pp.  631-567.)    A 

.2204.  J>omer,  laaac  Angnat.  Da  OratJone 
Chriati  eachatologica  Matth.  xxIt,  1-36.  (Luc. 
xxi,  6-30.  Marc  xill,  l-«8.)  aakanrata.  ... 
Btuttg.  1844,  8*.  (6  ah.) 

2206.  LIcKtcnatelih, w    Daratellung  der 

bibliachen  Unaterblichkeitalehre.  (TheoL 
quartaUehrifl,  tUi,  XXyi.  6^r^7A.)    D. 

2206.  S«lhen>aer  Hea«llaip»  H.  J.  Harin- 
nering  aan  doodt  sraf  en  eeawlgheid.  Am- 
aterdam,  1844,  8*.  ^.  0.80. 

2297.  Saaitliy  John,  M»A,    flacred  Biography ; 

'  ^loatratiTe  of  Man'a  Threefold   State;  the 

Preaent.  Intermediate,  and   Fnture.     Glaa- 

•  Aow,  1M4»  8*.  5«.-^N«ired.,  1847. 


2306.  Ocorfflif  W.  Uebetdieeachatologinehen 
Voratellungen  der  neuteatamentllchen  Sehrift- 
ateller.  (Zeller'a  JJieol,  JaAr6w,  1845,  XV.  1- 
26.)    D. 

22BeB.  TbolMui,  John,  M.D.  ''Tha  Thinga 
of  the  Spirit  of  Qod;"  an  Eaaay  ttloatrative 
of  the  Unacriptural  Character,  and  Heathen 
Origin,  of  the  Popular  Tradltiona  of  the  Age, 
concerning  Immortality,  HeaTen,  and  Hell 
...    .    Richmond,  Va.  1845, 8*.  pp.  43.    O. 

2909.  Caswallr  Sdward.  Sennone  on  tha 
Seen  and  Uuaeen.    London,  1840, 8*.  IQs.  6d. 

2800.  KItnff,  Chrlatlan  Friedr.  Die  Lehre  Ton 
dan  latstan  Dingen.  (Momattehr^  /Ar  d. 
ewznff.  Kircke  dtr  Xkeimnw.  u.  IFeateAoZ., 
1840,  8.  u.  9.  Heft,  S.  94-126.) 

Kliag  It  eleo  the  aoUtor  of  the  eeehetolecloel  Mtl- 
fllct  In  Henog'a  M«al-Xneifklop6di*  /fir  prat.  Th^oL 
'  n,  Kltdu.  of  vhieh  IS  voIa.  tia^-e  amadj  bees  p«b« 
lUhod.  Hamharf  uBd  Oetha.  UM-aO,  9>.    D. 

2801.  Cooliraaie,  Jamev.  Th«  World  to 
Come.    £dinbnrgh,  1847,  8>r  6t. 

2302.  Montgomery-,  Robert.  The  Church 
of  the  InTtaible;  or,  The  World  of  Spirita;  a 
Manual  for  Chrlatian  Moumera.  4th  Ed., 
reWaed  and  enlarged.    London,  (1847,)  1862, 

.    82*.  8«.  M, 


2803.  8«K«m«aii,  Adolph.  DialPnaterblicb- 
keitalchre  dea  Alten  und  Neuen  Teatamenta. 
Bibliachdogmatiach entwickelt  ...  .  Berlin. 
1847,  8«,  pp.  vfi.,  'JOO. 

See  ld|w.  Afpert.,  IMS,  XXI.  4Y1-4T8.    M, 

2804.  'Wetser,  Heinr.  Joaeph,  and  'Welte, 
Bened.  Kirchen-Lexlkon  oder  Encykl<M)Jidie 
der  katholiachen  Theologie  und  ihrar  Hiifa- 
wiaaenachaftett.  ...  I«-XI«  Band.  ...  | 
XII«  Band.  Ergitnsangan.  ...  |  Oenertf- 
regiaterband.  IS  Bde.  Fraiburg  im  Braia- 
gan,  1847-00.  8*.    J7. 

See  purttflulerij  the  arlMee  &•!«  <X.  1-lf),  Mm- 
lffi«eWa/,  AMtaMMuferiMM,  JfiKeriafiraui*.  by  Fr. 
W«rier;  OtW;  hj  O.  0.  Meyer;  2M.  bj  Klois; 
F^afntmr  rru.  929-884),  ITtoimel.  BUtU,  hj  Booir. 
Oana ;  BM&nfakri  CkrIaH  (Y.  »»-80l),  Umtm,  bj 
Fuohe;  At^<enti»lum^  dtr  Toditm,  ebd  OeKcAf  (IV. 
446-457),  hj  F.  A.  Stendenmaier.  There  ie  a  Ftmeh 
ureBeUtloB  of  this  KaeyolopiBdla. 

^C6.  Zeller,  Sdwlrd.  Dia  Lehre  dea  Nenen 
Te«tameAta  Tom  Zuatand  nach  dem  Tode. 
(Zeller'a  ThtoL  Jahrb,,  1847,  VI.  800-400.)  D. 
2306.  Haua,  J.  Paaton.  Life  and  Death;  or. 
The  Theology  of  the  Bible  in  relation  to 
Human  InunorUlity.  Brietol,  1840, 18*.  pp. 
♦    168. 

BeprlBtad  ta  the  JKMe  Jkaminer  ftr  Aac  iad 
Sept.  18M;  TII.  118-144. 

2807.  Harria,  Jerome.  The  Future  Life :  or, 
Immortality,  aa  reTealed  In  tha  BtUe.  P6rt> 
hind,  1840,  l'>.  pp.  288. 

The  writer  b  b  unirergBllst,  Bad  dealei  the  i«rar> 
reotloa  of  the  he^. 

2308.  IVle  daa  Janaalta,  oder  daa  Raich  GoCtaa 
fn  der  andarn  Welt.    FUr  gebildete  Katholi- 

'  ken,  namentlich  fttr  Studlrenda  der  Tbeoiocie. 
Salaburg,  1840,  8».  pp.  170.  ^ 

2800.  B«tlinte«  William.  Atanitaa;  tft 
Glimpaea  or  the  Future  Daatiniea  of  Man. 
London  r  1850 1  8*. 

2819.  Cro«1»7,  Alpheua.  The  Second  AdTent! 
or.  What  do  the  Scrlpturea  teach  raapecting 
the  Second  Coming  of  Chriat,  the  Bad  of  tba 
WorU,  the  Reanrrection  of  the  Dead,  and  the 
General  Judgment?  ...  Boalon*  1850,  12*. 
pp.178.    Hk    .  . 

9811.  Hebairt^  Joh.  Alb.  Lndw.  Die  swelte 
aichtbare  Zukunft  Chriati.  Bine  Ditratellung 
der  gaaammten  bibliaehan  Eachatologie  in 
ihren  Hanptmomantan,  Im  Oagenaai  an  tot 
bandenenAuffaaanngan  ...  .  J&langan.  1850. 
8».pp.xlT„246,      ^.    .    ,,,_.  ••"•»^' 
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2313.  H«iiiphrjr»  WilliAm  Gllion.  The  Doe- 
trine  uf  a  Future  State:  in  Nine  Sermons, 
f>reacb«d  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
n  tbe  Year  MJ>CCC.XLIX.  at  the  Lectore 
fonnded  by  the  Rev.  John  Halse,  M.A.  ... 
London,  18M,  8*.  pp.  xi.,  286. 

231'A.  Stoiivey  Calvin  Ellis.  The  Eschatology 
of  Christ,  with  special  reference  to  the  Dis- 
oourse  in  Matt.  xxiy.  and  xxv.  (BiUiotk. 
Saera  for  July,  1850;  VII.  462-478.)    H. 

2313.  BTclt,  Jul.  De  Yita,  Morte  et  Resnr- 
rectlone.  Commentatio  philoeophico-dogma- 
tica  . . .    .    Paderbornae,  1861,  8>.  pp^  12U. 

2S18».  Diurandy ,    Le  progrte  dans  la  vie 

ftitnre.    Btrasbuurg,  1861* 
2814.  Fortd«««rtDie)imJen8eit8.  Bolench- 

tung  der  christlichen  Unsterblichkeltslehre 

...    .    Vom  Yerfitsser  von :  Jesus  der  ISssKer 

n.s.w.    Leipzig,  1861,  8*.  pp.  4& 

3814*.  Mlt«bell,  Thomas.  The  Oospel  Crown 
of  Life :  a  System  of  Philoeophical  Theology. 
«. .    Albany,  1851, 12>.  pp.  xvii^  vili.,  417. 
Ch.  I.  trvau  of  Che  Mittara  of  tbe  BeiurreetloB. 

B.  1-29;  Ch.  II.  of  tbe  laierncdiMe  Bute.  pp.  SO- 
;  Ch.  IV.  •r  the  Boriptural  ArgeuMot  «■  Uw  Ua- 
eoiucioai  Bimta  of  tbe  Dead.  pp.  7(Mfl ;  Cb.  V.  of 
the  Seriptaral  DiietriM  of  iBiuonalltjr,  pp.  SS-IM: 
Cb.  VII.  9t  the  Nature  ftod  Duration  of  Putare 
PunlabnMiit,  pp.  157-tiO.  The  author  li  a  Deetrae- 
Uoniat. 

2816.  "Wood,  Walter.  The  Last  Thlngi:  an 
Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture 
concerning  the  Kesnrrection,  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ,  and  the  Millennium;  with 
q>eci^  reference  to  the  second  Edition  of  the 
Kev.  David  Brown's  Work  on  the  Second  Ad- 
vent. . . .    London,  1851,  8*  pp.  xxvi.,  412. 

2S16.  [Aiser,  William  Ronnseville].  The  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews :  its  Doctrine  of  tbe  I«st 
Things.  {ChrittiaH  Exam,  for  Sept.  1852) 
LIII.  167-178.)  ^PanPs  Doctrine  of  the  Last 
Things.  (Jbid.  March,  185S|  LIV.  202-247.) 
~  Peter's  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things.  (JbuL 
Sept.  186S;  LV.  217-2310— The  ApocalypUc 
Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things.  (Ibid,  July, 
1854;  LVII.1-28.)    H, 

2816*.  JentlnlL,  M.  A.  Maran-Atha.  Be 
Chrisielyke  leer  der  laatste  dlngon.  Amst. 
1862,8*. 

2817.  MoCulloli,  J.  H.  Analytical  Inves- 
tigations concerning  the  Credibility  cf  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  Keligious  System  in- 
culcated in   them  ...    .2  vol.  Baltimore, 

1852  8". 

Vol.  II.  pp.  MMfle.  traau  of  "  tbe  hanaa  aeal. 
aad  tbe  varioai  anoetione  laiplicated  in  lt<  existence, 
iBBMrtalitj,  Ac.  Tbe  author  nialatelae  the  sleep 
at  the  soul,  and  the  desinietioa  of  tbe  vkked. 

2818.  Mloli«Iet,  Carl  Lndw.  Die  Zukunft 
der  Henachlieit  und  die  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Beele  oder  die  Lehre  von  den  letsten  Dingen. 
Berlin,  1852,  8>.  pp.  viU.,  228. 

Alw  with  the  tiUe:  — "Die  Kpipheale  der  ewlfea 
reretelicbkeU  des  Qelstet.  ...  V*  Gcsprteb."  The 
first  aad  seooad  DIalof  aes  vera  pnblUhed  in  18A4 
and  1847. 

2319.  St«art,  Moses,  Observations  on  Mat- 
thew 24:  29-Ja  and  the  Parallel  Passages  in 
Mark  and  Luke,  with  Remarks  on  the  Double 
Sense  of  Sculpture.  (BihUoth.  Saera  for  April 
and  July,  1852  ;  IX.  82»-366,  44»-4C8.)    A 

2819».  [Ballou,  Hosea,  2d].  Condition  of 
Men  after  Death.  {Univeraalitt  Quar,  for 
Jan.l85S;  X.2»-61.)    M. 

2820.  Brjriuat,  Alfred.     The  Attractions  of 

the  World  to  Come New  York,  1858, 12>. 

pp.308. 

The  title  hardly  describes  the  work,  vhlch  treats 
of  InaiortalltT,  the  lutoraMrtlate  State,  the  Resur- 
reotion.  tbe  Dst  of  Jndxncnt,  Future  Bapptaesa, 
aad  Future  FuaUbmaaC 

2820>.  Gliuidler»  8.  C.    The  Theology  of  the 
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Bible  . . . ;  witii  a  Key  to  ffa«  Bevclai 
New  York,  185S,  12*.  pp.  408. 

Malataias  the  aataral  aMrtalltj  at  the 
thedestrucUeo  ef  the  arichad. 

2320h.  HUlber,  Jos.  Ant.     Die  vlcr 

•  Dinge  des  Menschen.  ...    AnesbiuSf  IM^  ^. 

pp.  xii.,  264. 
2321.  Is  the  Son!  Immortal?    [ReTiev  ot  Se^ 

ney  and  Starrs.]    (New  EmMauder  fat  Aw. 

185S;  XI.  362-374.)    H. 
2822.  D«lsMiC«,  Henri    L*6ten&lt5  46v«ilia, 

on  Vie  future  des  imes  aprte  la  abort.    Paris, 

1854,' 8*.  (16  sh.)  6/r. 
2323.  HoAnanny  W.    Die  letsten  Dfnp  4m 

Menschen.    Klne  Relhe  von  Prcdigtca  nad 

Betrachtungen  ...    .    Berlin,  ISM*  8*.  |p. 

192. 


2S24.  Selhoebel,  Charles.  L'fteralt*  ct  li 
consommation  des  temps.  Paria,  Itt^  ^. 
(23  sh.)  6/r. 

2826.  BI»rbacli,  Oswald.  Uebcr  Ui 
keit.    EIne  Sylvester-Rede  am  31.  Dec. 
gehalten.    Leipslg,  1854,  8>.  pp.  23. 

2828.  B«,  T.  D.  Christian  Prospects  oT  the 
World  to  Come.  {Chridian  Obttrrer  far  Jm. 
and  March,  1855;  also  in  UttelFs  Liwit^  ^fs, 
Nos.  564,  668,  2d  Ser.,  VIll.  654-«67,  aad  U. 
104-108.)    BA. 

2827.  CoeliraB«y  James.  DIsiimiw  cm  tha 
Last  Things:  Death,  the  Keannractton,  tbe 
Spirit-World,  Judgment,  Btemity. 
1865,  8*.  pp.  347. 

2328.  €laors«,  Nathan  D.  Material! 
scriptural :  or,  The  Doctrines  of  Geot^  Stone 
refuted.  [New  York,  !(»-,]  12".  pfu  «8l 
{TraeU  qf  the  Tract  Sx.  <if  Urn  MbUL  J^te. 
Church,  No.  460.) 

2829.  HaatinySf  Horace  Loreaaoc  Janj 
Questions  on  Immortality.  [New  Yorfc,  M— ij 
18*.  pp.  4.    M. 

2830. The  Old  Paths;  or.  The  Primithv 

Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  embracing  Cfcipiw 
Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  PiimitH* 
Christians,  with  Arguments  and  R4 
New  York,  [cop.  1855,]  18*.  pp.  88.    M. 

2881. Scripture  Searcher,  Na  1. 

tiny  of  tbe  Wicked.  |  No.  2.  The  Scat*  eT 
the  Dead.  I  No.  8.  ■  The  Ooning  of  Jeaos 
Christ.  I  Na  4  the  JadgnaeaC.  |  Ka  5. 
Plain  Traths.  |  N&6.  The  Reauiiecilen  at 
the  Dead.    [New  York,  185— ,]  1S».  p^  «L   JL 

2882.  Martin,  Tliomas  Henri.  La  Tie  flrtva 
—  Histolre  et  apologie  de  la  doctrine  chrM- 
enne  sur  Pautre  vie.  Paris,  1855.  1».  mw  iv., 
884.    B. 

Pefcada  tbe  deetriae  ef  eteiaal  paalsfcmsi  ^hia 
Beyaaad.    SeeMe^Ut. 

2333.  Gbrlatmaay  Henry.     Beboes  of  the 
Universe:  ttam  tbe  World  of  Matter  aad  the 
World  of  Spirit.  ...    4th  (Eagliah)  Ed.    Laa- 
don,  (. . .)  18M,  1».  pp.  xvlli^  S63  ■*-.    MA, 
On  the  loiBMrtalHr  ef  the  aaal  aad  ite  tei 
iee^pp.  tZT-ttS. 

2834.  iBrcaker,  J.  M.  0.    Tha  Fntvre 

[Reriew  of  Whately.l  (Okris<»aa  JK««l  fer 
Jan.  1857;  XXn.1-41.) 
tn&.  BrlSt,  J.  P.  De  Enchatologie  cf  tear  4« 
toekomende  dingen,  volgeiw  de  schnftcn  4m 
Nienwen  Verbonds.  Een  geschicd>  ea  oMsr 
kundig  ondenoek.  2  din.  Tlel,  lll5l-<58^  R 
pp.  xvt.,  247;  viti.,  477. 

2336*.   Braiirm»   Richard.    Byavaya  ef  the 

Bible,  a  Series  of  ContrfbatioaB  «■  the  N^ 
her  of  the  Righteons,  the  Lost  or  flave^ 
Heavenly  Recognition,  SalTntaon  of  InteMs* 
...  the Intenaediate  State,  ...  tlM 
of  Heaven,  Ac  Lon^oni  IStI,  12>. 
See  Edvard  HowaU's  -  -  - 
[UatJ«P,ira.fiM. 
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OlolMrtiy  Ttncenio.    Delia 
.    2  vol.  Torino,  alto  Pariii,  [ 


rotok 


Rl? 


On  tte  ftitsr*  lift  m«  II.  474-flflt,  •' 
Karsten*  H.    Die  leUten  Dinge    Zehn 
Vorieiraiigen  an  die  Gabildetcn  in  der  Oe- 
meinde  ...    .3*  And.    Uambnrg,  (1W7»  58,) 
1881,  ld».  pp.  xii.,  804. 

Sec  laCwi.  Mtpert.  fbr  1858,  I.  6i-Tl.  and  TkeoL 
AMrf.  u.iHt„  JUS*,  pp.  743-764.  -  A  MhUeh  trnntln- 
tion.  Anut.  1880,  »•. 

'Mejrery  K.  J.  Kritiecher  KommenUr 
itt  der  eschAtoloffinchen  Rede  Matth.  fiL  2ft. 
I«  Tfaeil.  Die  iJnleitung.  Frankftirt  a/0., 
18A7,8*.pp.xi.,  182. 

2S36^.  Selberrery  J.  Daa  ewige  Lebw.  Zehn 
Predigteu  ...  .  St.  Gallen,  1867,  8*.  pp.  xIt., 
2:;3. 

2387.  Sears,  Edmopd  Hamilton.  AthanMla: 
or,  Foregleamt  of  Immortality.  . . .  Boeton, 
Amtriean  Unitarian  A$sociation.  1867,  12^ 
pp.  xii.,  840.— 4th  ed.,  ibid.  1858,  la*.    H. 

Altbawa,  Aug.  Die  letzten  Dfnge.  ... 
Verden,  I8M,  M.  pp.  Iv.,  138. 

Bm  IsifM.  Btperu,  1858.  LXll.  IM-lSt. 

Blaneltardy  Joshua  Pollard.  The  Fn- 
tnre  Life :  an  Kxamination  of  itt  Condition* 
from  the  New  Teetameut.  . . .  Boston,  18M» 
8*1  pp.  82.    1£, 

Wvorn  tlM  doetrlne  that  the  wleked  nm  to  b« 
nnalbilntnd. 

SaiO.  Danneeker,  Anton  von*  Nenn  Fae> 
ten-Betrachtungeu  Uber  die  ietston  Dinge 
dee  Menechen.  Tubingen,  1858,  8*.  ff.  8,  pp.' 
113. 

384L  Grant,  MUea.  What  is  Man?  or  a 
Bible  View  of  his  Creation.  The  Meaning  of 
Soul,  Spirit,  Death  and  UeU.  Boston,  IM8, 
16*.  pp.32. 

2342.  [Hildreth.  Betsey  P.I.  Analysis  of 
Man :  or,  The  Spirit  and  Son!  of  Man  distin- 

Siidied;  being  a  Scriptural  Yiew  of  each  in 
Is  Life,  and  after  Death.  . . .    Lowell,  18M, 
10».pp.78.    H. 

J843^  HomolB,  James  M.  The  Future  State. 
(BiUiethtoa  Sacra  for  April,  18S8;  XV.  881- 
401.)    H. 

2344.  IjSsalnSf  Th.  Die  Hoffonmr  des  Chris- 
ten gemltss  der  biblischen  llolinnngslehre 
...    .    Stuttgart,  1858, 8*  pp.  ri.,  128. 

2346.  RndloBT,  Maj.  Gen.  Karl  Qustar  wovu 
Die  Lehre  vom  Menscben  nach  Oeist.  Seelo 
und  Leib,  sowohl  wlhrend  des  Brdenlebens, 
als  nach  selnem  Abecheiden  ans  demselben. 
BegrUndet  auf  der  gOttlichen  Offenbamng 
...    .    Leiinilg,1868,eo.pp.xxi.,428. 

lavltvM  by  Sctaoeberlein  In  tta«  Thtol.  AmI.  «. 
JMC  ftir  im  pp.  145-14S.  8«e  ntao  Xcfju.  J^part, 
last.  III.  187-180. 

23iBw  f Storrs,  George].  The  Watch  Tower: 
or,  Man  in  Death ;  and  the  Hope  for  a  Future 
Ufe.  Being  an  Examination  of  the  Teach- 
Incs  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  State  of 
Man  in  Death,  and  his  Hope  for  Life  here- 
after. ...  By  Homo.  New-York,  1868,  12*. 
pp.  Mb    B» 

2347.  'West,  Friedr.  Betrachtungen  tlber 
•Inlge  escliatologische  Stellen  der  heillgen 
8(£rtn.  (rA<ol.<SaEiMf.ii.A>a.,  1858,pp.248- 
298.)    H. 

8348.  Woad^eorge.    Future  Ufs;  or  Scenes 
In  another  World.  ...    New  York,  1858, 12>. 
pp.369. 
2S48».  Hastings,  Horace  Lorenso.  Tracts  on 
Immortality....    New  York,  IS69,  18*.    A 
Oompri«lng  No«.  t32»-8l.  4988.  4141.  with  extrneta 
ftwa  Miltoa  and  Bp.  Law  ea  tbe  Mnte  of  the  dend. 

234t.  Heq«eiitbo«rK,  C.  L.  Plan  of  the 
Creation;  or.  Other  Worldn,  and  Who  Inhabit 
tkem.    Bost4m,tt6t,l».pp.8Mw 
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Mnlataint  thnt  nil  other  vnrida  nre  to.  be 
fhHn  tbla  aarth.    Tbe  author  fkvora  iha  doeuiaa  af 
tha  daitniatlon  af  tha  wlekad. 

2360.  King,  W.  W.  The  Doctrine  of  Immor* 
tallty;  its  Practical  Influence.  A  Sermon 
...    .    Chicago,  I85II,  8o.  pp.  15. 

2361.  Ijamdels,  William.  The  Unseen:  a 
Series  ot  Discourses.  .2d  Ed.  London,  (....) 
1869, 12«.  pp.  276w 

2862i  Ijarre4««,  Patrice.    Bxamen  critique 

des  doctrines  de  la  religion  chr6tienne  ...    , 

2*ed.    2  torn.    Paris,  (186i.)  1800,  8*.    H. 

Tha  author  (TaoM  I.  pp.  tH-ZiO)  uaniastij  oppoaaa 

tha  dootiinea  of  tha  reaurrecitoa  of  tbe  body  and  the 

atemitj  of  fUtnra  penlahoMttt. 

2363.  lies,  Samnei.  Eechatology;  or,  The 
Scripture  Doctrine  <^  the  Coming  of  the 
Lord,  the  Judgment,  and  the  Resurrection. 
. . .    Boston,  1W9, 1^.  pp.  xii.,  267. 

2853».  Roe,  William  M.  Bible  ys.  Materialism : 
in  which  the  Brrors  and  Sophisms  ot  Modem 
Bfaterialists  are  fhlly  exposed  ...  .  Cln- 
cinnaU,  1850, 1».  pp.  172. 

2354.  Spl«sr,  T.  Spirit  Life  and  Its  Bela* 
tions.    Albany,  185V,  18*.  pp.  211. 

2356.  T^nonf  I,  F.,  Me  .466tf.  Defense  des  pre- 
mieres v4rittf8  de  la  foi:  [In  four  parts]!  1* 
Destin4e  de  I'homme  ...  .  Marseille,  Iwf , 
8«.  pp.  xxxvii.,  634. 

2368.  ToeelLl,E.  ]^.tudes  sur  les  trois  mondes, 
consId4r4s  dans  leurs  rapports  aveo  la  trto- 
sainte  Trinit4  ...  .  l^on,  185B,  8*.  pp. 
xxviii.,  33<^ 

2857.  Fy^,  R.  A.  The  Teaching  of  tbe  New 
Testament  in  regard  to  the  Soul;  and  the 
Nature  of  Christie  Kingdom.  ...  New  York, 
alto  Toronto,  1859, 18*.  pp.  120. 

2868.  Gooaalbs,  John.  "The  Soul  and  the 
Kingdom**  reviewed:  or,  The  Teachings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  respecting  the 
Soul  and  the  Nature  of  Christ's  Kin^om, 
briefly  rindicated.  In  Reply  to  Fire  Lec- 
tures ...  by  the  Rer.  R.  A.  Fyfe,  DJ>.,  of 
Toronto.    Toronto,  1860, 8*.  pp.  82. 

MalntslnA  tha  ila^  of  tha  aoul,  and  the  daitnM> 
Uon  af  tha  wiokad. 

2350.  B«ard,  John  R.  Han*s  Origin,  Duty 
and  Destiny  considered  in  Answer  to  the 
Questions,  What  am  I  ?  Whence  am  I  ?  Why 
am  I?  whither  am  I  going?  What  are  my 
Wants?  Who  will  give  me  Aid?  London, 
18iO,  sm.  8*.  pp.  110. 

2360.  Boys,  Thomas.  Ood  and  Man  considered 
in  relation  to  Btemity  Past,  Time  that  Is, 
Eternity  Future  ...  .  London,  1860, em.  8". 
pp.208. 

la  varj  blank  vans. 

2801.  G  renter,  Herm.  Die  eschatologische 
Rede  Jesn  Christi  MatthMi  24.  25.  Versnch 
einer  exegetischen  Urttrterung  ...  .  Stutt- 
gart, 1866,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  258. 

2802.  Msfc^iiire,  Robert.  Things  Preeent  and 
Thingii  to  Come:  a  Series  of  Twenty-four 
Lectures  ...    .    London,  1860,  sm.  8».  2f .  6d. 

2363.  Trail,  William.    Unseen  Realities;  or. 

Glimpses  into  the  World  to  Come.    Glasgow, 

1800,  Km.''8*.  pp.  304. 
2863».  !••,  Y.  N.    The  Scripture  Teaching  on 

the  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul.    By  Y. 

N.  L.  . . .    Boeton,  1801,  12*.  pp.  36. 

236C^.  Sshvlts,  (B.  A.  II.)  Hermann.  Die 
Vorauwietznngen  der  chrlstllchen  Lehre  von 
der  Uiwterblichkeit  ...  .  GOttingen,  1861, 
8".  pp.  xii.,  248.    F. 

D^nica  tha  nmtmrut  Insiartalitf  of  tha  aonl ;  fbvaie 
tha  dflotrlna  of  tha  daatmetiea  of  tha  Inooriigiblj 
wiekad. 

2863».  Ij«tlkardt,  Christian  Ernst.  Die  Lehre 
'  von  den  letstsn  IMngen  in  Abhandlunqen  and 
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GLASS  in.-^DBSTnnr  of  thk  mitl. 


SchrHlaiifllegiingen  dargfletellt  ...    .    Leip- 
Ki&lfllll,»».pp.vif.,240. 

S368d.  Rlnekf  a«inr.  Wilh.    Tom    Zastaiid 

:    nach  dem  Tod«.    Bibliache  UntorBUchuDmn, 

mit  BorUduichtignng  der  elnschllgigen  alten 

mid  uouen  Litermtiir.  . . .    Ladwlgsbarg,  1891» 

8*.  pp.  xvi.,  827.    D. 

SSaa*.  JLetst«  Tag  (Der),  oder  der  Tsg  des 
Gerichts.  Betrachtungen  Uber  die  Tier  lets- 
ten  Dfnge  d««  Menschen :  Tod,  Oericht,  Him- 
mel  and  U511e.  Nach  den  Kfrcbenvtttern. 
Liunich,  IMl,  8".  pp.  612. 

2363f.  Bnftuitlny  (Bartbilemy)  Prosper.  La 
vie  ^temelle  pa8«6e — PR£8BMTi--ftitare.  Paris, 
IMI,  8*.  pp.  v.,  215.    D. 

A  itrmuge  mjttlcftl  prodoetloa.  bjr  a  diselple  of 
Salnt'SlnoD.    It  beloogi  more  propeilj  aodtr  Beet. 
/    I.  of  tits  pr«*eat  elast. 

23831.  Aitberlen»  Carl  Angnst.    Die  eachato- 
logiscbe    Rede   Josn  Christ!   Blatth.  24.  25. 
iTheol.  Stud.  «.  k'rU.,  IMS,  pp.  218-247.)    H, 
With  pMrtloolar  rcfereaoe  to  Cfr«aMr. 

236Sk.  Bers«««Xf \theAbid.  Les  mndes 

■  questions  religieuses  r^solues  en  neti  de  mots. 
La  mort  et  rimmortaliti  ...  .  Nancy,  18iS» 
1^.  pp.  258. 

2i  Biblioal  Pijoholo|t7* 

2364.  Rooa«  Magnas  Friedr.  Fandamenta  Psjr* 
chologiae  ex  &icra  Scriptura  sic  ctrflecta,  ut 
Dicta  elns  de  Anlma  elusque  Facnltatibns 
agentia  collecta,  dlgesta  atque  explicata  sint 
...    .    Tnbingae,  17(19,  8*.  pp.  2l8.    F. 

A  €fmrma»  tmulAilou,  Suittgart,  1817.  6^. 

2365.  WaLgn^Tf  Job.  Friedr.  Psychologiie 
biblicie  bpeclmen  I.,  IL  Osnabrug.  177^7, 
8*.  6ffr, 

2806.  Sellers  Geoi^.  Friedr.  AntmadTertlo- 
nnm  ad  Psychologiam  Sacram  Pars  I.- VII.  et 
ult.    Erlangae,  177&-87, 4*. 

286T.  Goncrsy  Oerb.  Julias.    Yersuch  etner 

■  cbrisUtchen  Anthropologie.    Berlin,  1781,  8*. 

2868.  MttncK,  Job.  Gottlieb.  P^ycholorie  des 
neuen  Teetam«uts,  Regeusburg,  ISWy  8". 
pp.  X.,  294. 


polog4« 

"Tfc 


ObMTtlblry  Frmas.    IHMtekfl 
]e.    4Bde.    MQnster,  IStt-M,  S*. 

'hit  work  Is  rmther  m.  tjtttm  sT 
Antbropol«g7,  treailat  «r  tke  Fall. 
Last  Tluns«,  etc"'- ArsCMk.  TbeaaKa«rfsm4 

•WLBf    Friedr.   August.     II 
No.  1766. 

2370.  [01sh«iM«n9  Ilennann].    De  Ni 
bumauae  Tricbototnia  Nov!  Test 
torlbus  reoepta.    [Progr.J    Regionood,  Ml, 
4«.  pp.  23. 

Aws  la  hla  OjiNiseiilc  fiksslsfioc  v».  14 


2871.  (Zermsuaifty  F.  A.].    Die 

auf  die  heilige  Scbrift  sich  grtlndvadc  Auf 
stellung,  fUr  gebildete  Leeer  allur  RcUgioacu 
.  *  Strasaburg,  1827,  8».  pp.  36w 

2372.  Beck,  Job.  Tobias.  Umrisa  der  bibli- 
scben  Seelenlefare.  . . .  Stuttgart,  tIMIf  i^.pffi> 
XTi.,  136.    D.  • 

Sec  Le(pM.  JhpcrC..  IMS^  TV.  6»-M. 

2373.  B«sli9  George.  Tbe  Soul;  or,  Ab  Iu> 
quiry  into  Scriptural  Piiycholoo^,  as  ^m- 
loped  by  tbe  Use  of  tbe  Tcnns,  Aoiul,  Spirit. 
Life,  ete.,  viewed  in  its  Beariuga  on  the  Bbo- 
trine   of  tbe   Resurrection.  ...    Kew-Tetk, 

184«,  12*.  pp.  141. 

See  BOL  Jteert.  XYIII. 


2874.  Ballovy  llosea,  2d.    Tbe    Nov 
ment  Usage  of  tbe  several  Tenna  traarioied 
Spirit,   Soul,  and  Ufe.    (Univenml 
for  April,  1850;  Til.  138-166.)    H. 

2876.  lievrlSf  Tayler.  Names  for  8o«l  U 
ally  in  the  Old  Test.].    {BiUusal  It^ 
Oct.  1850;  3d  Ser.  TI.  674-708.)    A  A 

2376.  DolHssolby  Franx.    Systea  ^ 
achen   Piychologie.     Leipajg,  MIS.  ^.   oo^ 

viii.,  440. 

See  LdpM.  JUftrt..  lOf,  Un.  t-M. 


whMtte  tir 


2877.  Kramm»  J.  Geo.    De  NotJooil 
chologicis    Paulinis.    Dissertatio  ... 
sae,  1868,  8*.  pp.  viL,  83.    /*. 

2878.  Oimai,  Mllea.    Tbe  Sosri. 
A  Bible  View  of  Its  Meaning. 
16*.  pp.  32. 

2r70. The  Spirit  in  Man.     Whatfaitf    A 

Bible  View  of  Its  Meaning. 
16>.  pp.  32. 


B.  — DBATH. 


Jfo«.  —  The  works  plaeed  .here  treat  the  sa1|)ect 
ftron  very  different  peiats  of  view,  and  many  of 
them  might  he  classed  aader  other  heads.  Two  or 
throe  have  been  admitted  whieh  belong  purely  to 
physiology.  For  other  worki^  see  LIpeaius,  fibtt- 
e^Aeeo  RatUui  ThmlofficOf  art.  Jfere. 

L  General  ud  MiiwellMinwii  Worki. 

2880.  Cjrprlannay  Csecillus,  A.n.  16t.  De 
contemnenda  Morte  Op«isculum.  Coloniie, 
1618, 4*. 

Several  later  editions.  Also  la  his  Opera,  ed. 
Balus.,  pp.  ri»-236.  iH.)  This  treatise  Is  more  oem- 
monlj  eniltled  />«  Jfertelttals.  An  Kngllsh  transla- 
tion bj  Sir  Thoniaj  Kljei,  London,  lUS,  8>;  gsrsMW, 
bjr  A.  SAcherl.  Sulzbacta.  IWt,  S*. 

2881.  Ambroalve,  Abp,  qf  MUan^  'fl.  a.i». 
t74.  De  Bono  Mortis  Liber.  (Opera,  Far. 
1680-00,  fol.,  I.  380^14.)    H, 

2881^  Rwpertue  7V*t7ien«is,  t,  A.B.  Itll.  De 
'  Meditatiuue  Mortis  Libri  IL  (O^pera,  II.  862- 
.   876,  Par.  1638,  fol.) 

Also  In  y  Igne  •  PMrot,,  CLXX.  Wl-tm.    M. 

12881^.  Are  Moriendi. 

For  the  very  uaroeroas  early  editions  and  tmnsia- 
tiona  of  thin  nork.  noe  Haln.  Panser,  Bmnet,  and 
Qrisse.    Ses  alio  Nos.  9ai^-%1, 

:2882.  R««llii»  Jean,    1448-1614.    Doctrinale 
f82 


Mortis  . . .  de  triplld  Morte  oorporali 
Cuipe,  et  Gebenne  ...    .    Parisila,  IMI^ 
Also  Lugduni,  1619, 4«:  Antv.  1612,  >; 
1620,  4*. 

288S.  MarceUtnoy  Talerie.  H 
ove  con  Vive  raghml  si  moatra  la 
esser  qual  male  cbe  U  senao  si 
una  dottn  lettera,  oarer  diecoreo  iuti 
lingua  volgare.    Vtnegia,  1M4,  ala»  UCii» 
2«c. 

«•  Dlnlego  serttu  eea  tvm^  fliiiten.  ei  te  ] 
gate  fkvella.  rare.  '>-gaBariii/. 

2388<^.  KjrepcmKlmCy  Henr. 

Fontlbus  balvatoris,  boc  est, 
gelica  de  MedJtathMie  Mortia. 
niortalltatis  Anims?  .. 
verpiie,  J*iantin,  IMS,  8». 
2384.  t^llaelher,  Mosca.    Lehre 

Absterben  dee  Menschee,  In  swW  _ 

nebst  einen  Anbahg  vou  vier  iTirhrupti  die' 
ten.    Tubingen,  16^  h*.  (26  sh.)—AlBO~ 
aig,  1608,  h>,  and  Frankfort,  ie07,  8*. 

2884>.  Olleeentt,    or    01leeenU» 

1606.    t^«Nu.612L 
2386.  OAsM  Pedro  de. 

PuMtiiiueniui del  lluMtbreb 


AqouTilw 


Tcdt 


238e*.  Jemlselhy  Paul.   Slvben  Pw^tea 
Tudt  uud  Sterbea.    Lalpuig,  N0l,4n. 


SECT.ni.    B.  l.  — CHRISTIAN  J>QC7SKDXZ,-,^PMATa. 


2414 


S398..T«k«»  TbomM.  Divconve  of  Death. 
London,  Itfll,  4*. 

23M>.  Crooke»  Sam.  Peath  B«bda«d,  or  the 
Death  of  Death ;  begun  in  a  Sermon  on  Hosea 
xUL  U  . . .  now  published  and  enlarged  ...  . 
London,  Mi9, 9».    BL,  8~  .       • 

8387.  D«,  W.  Of  Death  and  the  Nature  of 
Boales,  and  the  State  of  Immortality.  Lon- 
don, Iil9,  8*. 

2388.  IIelnal«a,  Daniel.  De  Contemptn  Mor- 
ti«  Ubri  quatuor,  \enitt  et  Pruaa.  liUgdniil 
BaUvorum,  1031,  am.  4».  C  4,  pp.  IW,  ff.  12. 
JBL, 

^  Aa  tdltloB  of  the  wiiie  due  la  amall  8».    AIm  In 
■M  JPnimmta.  Anut.  1649,  am.  12«,  pp.  «]-<65  tff.h 

KJ^tietrr^  '^  ''-***^'"' ""  ''■*  ^^ 
2888».  Gol««  James.    Of  Death  a  True  Deacrip- 

-  tion,  Hud  agHinst  it  a  Qood  Preparation.  Lon- 

2389.  FeatUjr,  or  Fairolousl^  Daniel. 

Ilexatexium,  or  Six  Coitllals  to  streugthcii 
the  Heart  of  every  faithful  Christian  against 
tlie  Terrors  of  Death,    London,  1687.  fol.  fi#. 
"A  eurioM  work."— XffWN^M. 

2300.  AlbreeKty  Georg.  Dulce  amarum:  der 
bittersiisse  Todt;  oder  Krklttrung dos  ArticiiU 
Tom  Todt  und  Absterbeu  des  Henschen,  in 
Rieben  und  fUnfeig  Predigten.  Nordlingen, 
1«I4«  4».  — Also  Nttrnberg,  1662,  4».  (146  sh.) 

2390».  Drellii«o«r(,  Charles.  Les  conaola^ 
tions  de  TAme  fld^ie  centre  les  fhtyeurs  de  la 
mort  ...    .    Paris,  1651, 8». 

Aa  BngttA  trmntlatlon.  11th  ed.,  LoadMi,  ITt4.  8». 

G<  M2  -f .    B.    Tbe  vork  luia  alio  boee  trmeslated 
la  <lanoMB»  ud  iitlMr  aaodafn  laagiugea. 

2381.    Griebner,    or   Orlbner,    Daniel. 

Christliche  Todtewedancken;  "Oder  drerssig 
Pred^ten  Tom  xeitTlehen  Todt  der  Men«chen 
...  .  Leipzig,  1679,  4».— Also  ibid.  1686, 4*. 
and  1606, 4*.  (144  sh.)  ' 

2302.  Bates,  William.  A  Sermon  on  Death 
and  Judgment.    Loudon?  1688,  8*. 

2303.  Sberlo^k,  William.  A  Practical  Dis- 
course concerning  Death.  ...  Loudon.  168tt. 
8».— 12th  ed.,  •6«,  1703,  8».  pp.  (61  352.    H. 

—  16th  ed.,  tMd.  K16;  27th  ed..  Oid.  1766,  8«. 

•-^'5'*  trmnalatlon.  1«1.  «• ;  -  <7«niMi»,  Leipsig. 
UK,  8»  etc  f- /Vwica.  Anut.  1708,  *»,  ato. 

2804.  Fenerlcln,  Joh.  Conr*.  Novissimorum 
prinium,  das  Lndo  des  menschlichen  Lcbeus; 
...  in  secliaig  Predigten.  NQrnberg,  1604, 
4^,  (181  sh.) 

230K  Bundeto,  Carlos.  El  esp^o  de  la 
muerte,  con  may  cnrlosas  empressas  emble- 
matlcM  ...    .    Amberes,  1700,  4». 

Sa05.  { As^U,  John].  An  Argument  proving,' 
tliat  nccurding  to  the  Covenant  of  Eteruttl 
Lifo  revealed  In  the  Scriptures,  Han  may  be 
translated  firona  hence  into  that  £tamal  Lif<> 
.  without  paadng  through  Death,  though  the 
Unmane  Nature  of  Christ  himself  oould  not 
be  thus  translated  till  he  had  passed  through 
Df»th.  ...    [JUindoD,]  nOOf  S«.  pp.  103.    &, 

.  ^!??J"  "A  Collection  of  TracU  written  by  John 

Aailll,    afe.  London.  1715.  «•.  -  Per  an  acooout  of 

.    thii  eurieua  booh,  fcr  whiclr  the  aaihor  vaa  expelled 

OoCh  from  the  Irish  and  the  Kngll'b  House  of  Com-' 

?***Sr**£»/'.^  *ww<iM.  Und.  Asm.  if,  u.  awswi. 
la  hts  TahU  Tali,  Jnly  M.  1831,  Colertdae  nlto  saja 
•r  the  work,  in  which  he  finds  "the  v«ry  soul  of 
Sprm^-sa  Intense.  tuOf  aelf-deoeived  bnwerism."— 
••1  s(^rcely  reoMmber  elaewheiw  aoch  nncommon 
akfll  In  lo^o,  such  lawyer-like  acntenciw,  and  yet 
aoch  •  fni«p  or  comsMm  aeaae.  Eaoh  of  bin  para- 
graphs  i<  in  itaeir  a  whole,  and  yoi  a  link  between 
the  pfeecding  and  fblleiring:  "o  that  the  rnrire  aeries 
fbraia  on(>  arfnment.  and  t-et  eaeh  ta  a  diamond  In  It- 
self.'  Sonao  niny  nvm  this  praise  as  rather  ex- 
ionnaciWM. 


A  Otrman  tmaslatlon,  with  a  prefheo  %r  J.  e. 
Fritt  or  Pritlns,  Lsipa.  lio»,l*i.    "^^^  -  V  •»• .  »• 

2306.  Prlts  {LaU  PHti««),  Jqh.  Georg.  De 
Transiatione  in  >'itau  aeternam  sine  Tnositu 
per  Mortem. .  Lipsiae,  1701,  4«. 

2397.  De  Immortal  itate  Hominit  oontra 

Asgillinni.    Lipsiae,  1703,  4*. 

2308.  Rlttmeier,  Christoph  Helnr.  De  No- 
meiiciatttris  Mortis  emphatldt.  Helmat.. 
1710. 

2300.  Pflkli;  Christoph  Matfhius.    Schedlattna 
...  de  .Morte  Naturali.    Tubingsa,  1722. 4". 
"  In  prinis  ob  loeiloneBB,  emdltlaoefla  ao  iudidam 
«omna*ndandnnu"—  MVeh, 

2400.  Teller,  Roroanns.  Commentatlo,  ad 
Naturam  Morthi  requiri  Mentis  a  Ck>rpore 
^aaraaiv.  non  solam  itdXvmv,  Occasione  Loci 
Act.  XX.  10.    Lipsic,  1722,  4«.  3  ffr. 

2401.  Reynolds,  John.  A  TIew  of  Death: 
or,  The  Soul's  l>e]Mirture  f^m  tlie  World.  A 
Philosophical  Sacred  Poem,  with  ...  Notes, 
and  some  Additional  Composures.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1725,  4fi.  pp.  128  +.  ^.— The  3d  Ed., 
Loud.  1736,  sn.  8*.    6. 

2*02.  Aaclll,  John.  The  Metamorphosis  of 
Man,  bv  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  (Jhrist 
mm  the  Dead.  ...  Part  L  London,  1727. 
8».pp.280+.    H,  -»     •   •» 

2403.  Lampe,  Priedr.  Adolf.  Betmchtnjjgen 
you  dem  Sterben  und  Tode  der  Menachen. 
Leipzig,  1731,  8*.  (32  sh.) 

2404.  Bahrdt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Abhandlung  der 
retnen  Lehre  unserer  Evangel ischen  Kircbe 
von  der  Sterblichkeit  und  deni  leiblichen 
Tode  des  menschlichen  Geschlechts,  wider 
den  Doniocritum  Redlviruni,  und  andere  So- 
cinianlsche  SchwKrmer.    fiudlssin,  173S,  8*. 

3406.  ftehnlMirt,  Joh.  Ernst  . . .  VemQnlWge 
und  schriftuiitsige  Qedauken  vom  Tode.  An- 
ders nnd  vennelirte  Aufl.  Jeua  npd  Leipaig. 
(1743,)  1749,  4..  pp.  (16X  196^  (12).  V.  ^ 

2406.  Cmrpo'T,  Jacob.    De  genuiua  Notlone 


wo.  ^^tnarpo-T-a   JacOD. 

Mortis.    Vinar.  1744,4*. 

2407.  Majrer,  Joh.  Epistolisehe  Betr»chtun- 
gendesTodes.  2Theile.    MUrnberg,  1744,4*. 

2408.  Kemnwnn,  Sun.  Detmchtuagen  Uber 
die  eiKentliche  Ursache  und  Abslcht,  warnm 
Oott.dea  Tod  uber  die  Menscben  verhlngt. 
Prenaili^u,  1748,  4^.  pp.  €i7.  * 

2409.  Mailer,  Oeorg  Theodor.  ...  PrUfling 
der  fitttrachtung  Uber  die  eigeutliche  Ursache 
und  Absicht,  warum  Gott  den  Tod  i'ber  die 
Menschen  verhjinget.  iTrankfurt  und  Ltip- 
«ig,n4»,8«».  (Tub.)  ■  ^ 

Soa  Krafl'a  AWm  rikool.  f(U.  Y.  244-948.    if. 

2410.  Goeae,  Job.  Melchlor.  Die  alchtlgsteii 
Abschnltte  der  Lehre  vom  Tode,  in  einigen 
heiUg^n  Reden  ...  .2"  Aufl.  Bresslau  und 
I^»P«ig,  (1740^  1758,,  8».  (41  ah.) 

2411.  Bahrdt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Sohrtft-  und 
vernnnftniMasige  Beweise.  dassdie  Silnde  die 
elgentllche  Ursache  des  Todcs  sey,  gegendie 
neuestenEinwUrfe  rertheldlget  ...  .  Lein. 
«ig,  1151, 8».  (i3  sh.)  *  ^ 

2412.  Btfilmer,  (3art  (Jottft-.  Philosophisch- 
tlieulogische  Betrachtuugen  Uber  die  Furcht 
fif r  dem  Tode,  nebst  deuen  ...  Mitteln  dage- 
gen  . . .    .    Leipsig,  1753,  8*.  (11  eh.) 

2413.  Crnatlta,  Christian  August.  De  Rell- 
quUs  Gi'ntiiismi  in  Opinlonibus  de  Morte, 
tonimentatia  Pars  I.,  II.  2  pt.  Lipsiae, 
I75«,4*.  (4and3t8h.)  '        ' 

2414. Abhandlung  von  den  Ueberbleibseln 

des   Ueidenthnms  in  den   Mevunngen  vom 
Tode.    L4ilpxig,1766,  8*.  8^.    * 

rsa 


8416 


CLASS  ni.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


tab.  TriAl«s»  Joh.  Anton.    TodeibetrMh- 
tungen  ...    .    Leipxig.  ITM,  4».  (4iih.) 

TVeats  of  phjslcfti,  spirituml,  «tcn^,  and  eirll 
death. 
S416.  PortoiUt  Bollby,  Bp.    Death:  «^JJ>etl- 
csl  EsiMy .  ...   The  3d  £<L  CiunUridge,  (1759,) 
1760,  4*.  pp.  20.    H. 
A  Sc&tonUn  prize  poem. 
8417.  Crewta,  Friedr.  Carl   Caslmlr,  Baron 
▼on.     Die    Or&ber.     Bin    philo«ophiache« 
Gedicbt  in  Mchs-Qeslbigen.    Frankfttrt,  1700, 

3418.  IH>dd,  William.    Reflections  on  Death. 

London,  174^,  urn.  8*.  . .      ^      w„       w 

"  Of  Mb  work  ten  or  nor«  cdltiooa  h»re  boon  pab* 
nahed."— XomMlet. 

S419.  Maeso-vran,  John.  Death,  a  Tision; 
or,  the  Solemn  Departure  of  Saints  and  Sin- 
ners, represented  under  the  Similitude  of  a 
Dream.    London,  MW,  8».  pp.  79. 

JM20.  K«nton,  James.  An  Essay  on  Death; 
a  Poem,  in  Five  Books.  Loridon,  1781,  4*. 
2$.ed. 

9421.  'Winkler,  or  IVinckler,  Gottfk-ied. 
Betrachtungen  Uber  den  Tod.  Dresden,  1786, 
4^.  pp.  24. 

2422.  Harvrood,  Edward.  Discourses  on  St. 
Paul's  Description  of  Death,  and  its  Conse- 
quences. ...    liondon,  17110,  9p.  pp.  rill.,  294. 

2428.  Tl&leaa,  Joh.  Otto.  Ueber  den  Tod  und ' 
das  Leben.    Leipsig  nnd  Oera,  17M,  8*.  (20 

See  FuhmuuBO,  Bandh.  d.  IhmtL  LH.,  11.  L  481, 
48S. 
8424.  Pellowea,  Robert.    A  Brief  Treatise 
on  Death,  philosophically,  morally,  and  prac- 
tically considered.  . . .    London,  ISOft,  18*.  PP> 
ia4+.    H. 

2425.  Broelc,  C.  A.  van  den.  De  rMcte 
betrachting  des  doods  aaugewexen.  [Fol- 
lowed by  an  essay  of  A.  Kerkhoff,  on  the 
same  subject.]  (J^erkandeling*M  van  htt  Gt- 
nooUch.  M  YerdtSi.  van  den  Christ  Oodidientt, 
etc.  's  Hage,  18O0,8*.) 

2426.  Rabbc,  Joh.  Heinr.  Betraehtungen 
fiber  Tod  und  Leben.  Trost  fUr  dlefenigen, 
welche  den  Tod  filrchten  oder  Uber  ihre  Tod- 
ten  tranern.    Braunschweig,  1821,  »•.  12  gr. 

2427.  Eaton,  David.  The  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness of  Got!  in  the  Appointment  of  Death. 
An  Essay  on  the  Moral  Benefits  of  Death  to 
Mankind London,  1822, 12».  pp.  47.    iT, 

2428.  Gorstlns,  Jacobus.  Euthanasia,  of 
christelUke  voorbereiding  voor  den  dood.  2" 
druk.  2  delen.  Groningen,  (. . .)  1824,  8».  jl, 
5.80. 

8429.  East,  Thomas.  Death-Bed  Scones,  or 
the  Christian  Companion  on  entering  the 
Dark  Valley.    London,  1825, 12>.  7«. 

2430.  Maaon^  John,  A.M^  1705-1785.  The 
Fears  of  Dying  annihilated  by  the  Hope  of 
Heaven.  A  Dialogue  on  Death.  With  a 
Vision  of  Future  Bliss.  ...  [Now  first  pub- 
lished.) With  Memoirs  of  the  Author,  and 
Illustrations  of  the  Happiness  of  Heaven. 
By  John  Evans,  LL.D.  London,  189v,  12». 
pp.  X.,  leo.    O. 

2431.  [Dewey,  Orville].  Brroneoos  Views 
of  Death.    {ChrUtian  Exam,  for  Nov.  18M; 

IX.  lGl-182.)    H.  .    _ 

AIM  nubllskcA  u  Ko.  70  of  Uie  Traeta of  the  Am«ri. 

•an  UaiUrian  AMoelation. 

9433.  [Kranse,  Ueiurich  (Christoph)].    Su- 

thanatos,  oder  der  Tod  von  seiner  Lichtseite 

betrfichtet,  In  Briefen.    Ein  Trostbnch  ...    . 

Nenstadt  a.  d.  Orla,  IHSl,  8».  pp.  xvl.,  3.%.    F. 

Publ.  under  the  enasran  of  *rrc»  Bmirtnam.    Bee 

rrevde.  Wtamlmr.  I.  41^41?;  ruhnaana,  " 

4.m.(A#e<.£<(.,L«a,aB. 
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2438.  Seboland,  J.  M. 

Gedanken  Ul>er  Leben  nnd  Tod 

MagUeb.  1882,  8*.  PP.  10i» 
2434.  Dood(De)  een  gids  der  cal^hcld. 

stukjevoordeutegenwoordigmi^ld.  *' 

J.  G.  Meijer,  18SS,  8>.  /.  0 JO. 
2434*.  Jnlla  de  Font«»cllA«  Je 

tien  Eugene.    Recherches  bsWico  WgaWe  tm 

rincertitndedessigDeadela] '  ■— 

1888,8*. 

2436.  Fear  (The)  of  Death 
the  Opinions  of  Bmineut 
on  the  Subject.    London,  18SS»  8*. 

2136.  Stebblns,    Henry.     A 
Death,  with  Appllcatioas  of 
trine.    London,  188ft,  sm.  8*.  • 

2437.  Coze,  Richard  Charlea.  Death 
of  his  Terrors.  A  Conrse  of  Lecti 
in  Lent,  1836.    London,  18M,  12>. 

2438.  Krabbe,   Otto.     Die    Lebt 

Sarnie  nnd  vom  Tode  in  Ihrer ^^ 

einander  nnd  bu  der  Anierstefavac  ChriML 

-  Exegetlsch-doffmatiech    entwickelt  ...    . 
Hamburg,  18SA,  8>.  pp.  xv.,  380. 
2430.  Sy^n&onde,  John   Addtngtoa. 
(In  R.  B.  Todd'a  Cyclop,  of  AnaL  i 
1. 791-808,  London,  1NS6,  f>.) 
'*Ab  •dmiraUearUeie."— ^var.  j 

2440.  Tberen&ln,  Fmna.    T* 
Pre<ligten  ...    .    Berlin,  18S7,  «».  12^. 

2141.  Man,  Heinr.  August.     Tesn  Tode. 
Solde  der  SUnden,  nnd  der  Anfhebaa^ 
ben  durch  die  Anferstehung  Cbrlrti. 
exegetisch-dogmatische    AbhaeiiivBg 

Kiel,  1S41,  8*.  pp.  244. 

From  the  Tkselefffwte  JRiailtMai.  «■ 
Jahrc.  I.,  18S8,  Heft  X  aa4  Jah».  111^ 
4.    {i>.)    KoUecd  bj  A.  FtKhcr.la 
Jteftri.,  1849.  II.  •U.«7.    P. 

2142.  Klenebe,  llerm. 
Entwnrf  einer  Lehre  vem  Sterbesk  la  dsr 
Natnr  und  vom  Tode  des  Menecbm  in'e  Afr> 
Bondere.  . . .    Halle,  1840,  8».  pp.  17«  -J-, 

*'MalBUiBS  that  death  U  ewjafccia  the  ci»' 
of  a  aen 


fi».)     H. 


2448.  Saal,  C.  Th.  B.    Die  letxto 
der  Tod  von  alien  Seiten  betrachsvt. 
higungen  far  AJIe^weiche  afch  der  Ai 
uahe  fllhlen  nnd  fllr  Die,  welcbe 
bem  ihrer  Uebra  welnen. 
sm.  8».  pp.  vl.,  175.    F. 
BeePnada.  ITcfKaiM 

2444.  lian-rergne,  Hubert.    De 
de  la  UMN-t  dans  toutes  lea  clawaa  de 
sous  le  rapport  humanitaJre, .  ~  . 
religieux.    2  vol.  PaHa.  1H42,  8». 

Tbera  »te  twodiflHrat  Gtrmmm  tn 
Tfwde,  regveitcr,  L  417. 4tf. 

2445.  StelnbeU,Oeo.  DieoHtsvaAJ^ 
Eine  AbhandlunK  Uber  die 
Todes.    FUr  OULnUge  verfiHMt.  »Ai 
bronn,  (IMO,)  1847,  ia».  pp.  04. 

2446u  Remrt •    De  U  v*e  rt  4s  la  asrt. 

Consid4rat)oua  philoeophiqnm  anr  la  via  4»  la 
terrc  et  dee  *tr«  qui  en  dependent ;  en  per- 
ticulier  de  la  vie  et  de  la  mort  de  riiiini  «t 
de  eon  avenir  ...  .  Paris,  I8M,  ^.  7  A* 
50e. 

2U7.  FonteneUe  oa  the  Sfame  rf 
{ifmarirrljf   Ftr,  for   Sept.   ISft; 
340-399.)    H. 

2448.  [Alccr,    William    ^onmni    , ^ 

Chrlirtian  Doctrine  of  Death  and  Ufc.  iCtiw^ 
tian  E»aw.  for  May,  18U  |  L.  420-M8.>    ff 

2440.  Bnrceea,  Geofge,  Bp.  The 
my;  Conqoeriug  and  Coeqncred.  . 
delplila,  IHM,  l:e*.  pp.  330.    6. 

2U9.  HolyaalM,  O.  Jeceh.    The  Imgic  ^ 
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Death:  or,  Why  should  th«  Atheitt  fear  to 
Die?  ...  (aoth  Thousand.)  Loodou,  1W9, 
ie>.  pp.  16.  — Also  New- York,  186d,  1>,  and 
Philad.  1868. 10*. 

BeprlBUd  h«m  ne  MMumur,  No.  IM. 

3A6a  mrai^ery  Herm.    Der  Tod,  baleuchtet 
Tom  Standpunkte  der  NaturwIsMnsehaften. 
..    »  Aull.    Bielefeld,  (18U,}  1867, 10*.  pp. 
106. 

A  Aiteft  tnadaUea,  by  J.  L.  Tsrvea,  UtiMhi, 

2460*.  8«l&openl&AiMry  Arthur.  De  la  mort 
et  de  son  rapport  avec  rindestnictlbtlltA  de 
rttre  en  sol.  [Translated  ft'om  the  German.] 
(jeeviie  Oermaniquey  IMI,  XIY.  6ia-«84,  and 
XV.3il-4»6.)    BA. 

2.  Duoe  of  Doftth. 

S451.  P«l|^oty  Itienna  Gabriel.  Recherehea 
historiques  et  lltt^rairea  sur  les  Danses  des 
Morts  at  sur  Torigine  des  cartes  k  jouer; 
ouTrage  om6  de  cinq  Uthoirraphies  et  de 
▼Icnettea.  D^on,  et  Paris,  1126,  8".  pp.  Ix., 
867. 

2452.  Doa««9  Francis.  The  Ditnce  of  Death 
exhibited  In  elegant  Kngraviugs  on  Wood 
with  a  Dissertation  oh  the  several  Represen- 
tations of  that  Subject  bnt  more  partlcularir 
on  thoaa  ascribed  to  Macaber  and  Hans  Hol- 
bein ...  .  London,  IStS,  8«.  pp.  xli.,  262  +. 
H. 

2463.  MaasaaaABy  Hans  (or  Joh.)  Ferd.  Llte- 
ratur  der  TodtentEnxe.  . . .  (Ans  dem  **  Sera^ 
peum"  besonders  abgedruckt.)  Leipxig,  1S44I» 
8>.  pp.  136.    H, 

2464.  Fortovlf  Hippolyte.  La  Danse  des 
Morts,  dessiuee  par  Ilans  Holbein,  gravte  sur 
pierre  par  Joseph  Schlotthauer,  expliqu6e 
par  Hippolyte  Fortoul.  Paris,  [1842,]  16*. 
(8  sh.aiM^  53  pla<e«.) 

F«r  the  eonumta  ot  Fortool'i  RaMjr,  bm  R.  Wei- 
gei't  KtuitlUgmr-Ckuaog,  Abtli.  XIII.  no.  IflSl. 

24S&  Klat,  Nikulaas  Christlaan.  De  kerke- 
lyke  architectuur  en  de  doodendansen ;  als 
proeve  van  het  humoristlsch  karakter  der 
ehristelUke  kunst  in  het  tijdvak,  hetwelk  de 
llenrorming  heeft  Toorbereid.  Met  6  lith. 
platen.    Leiden,  1844,  8«.  Jl,  3.00. 

ei55*.  If  AvaastaAf  F.  Der  Tod  in  alien  selnen 
Beziehungen,  eln  Warner,  TrBster  und  Lostig- 
macher.  Als  Beltrag  sur  Literaturgeschlcbte 
der  TodtentHnse.  Mit  8  Tafeln  Abblldungen. 
Dresden,  1844,  Vi*.  }  Uu 

2460.  BfAflamanii,  Hans  (or  Joh.)  Ferd.  Die 
Baseier  Todtentftnie  in  getreuen  Abblldun- 
gen. Nebst  geschichtlicher  Untersuchung,  so 
wie  Vergloichung  mit  den  Ubrigen  deutschen 
TodtentJInsen,  ihrer   Bilderfolge    und  ihren 


gemelnsamen  Reimtexten.  Sammt  einem  An- 
nange :  Todtentans  in  Holzschnitten  dee  fanf> 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts.  . . .  Mit  81  Abbildun* 
gen  anf  22  Kupfertafeln  und  mit  27  Itthogra- 

Jhierten  BUttern.    Stuttgart,  1847,  16>,  pp. 
27,   IT.   xiii.  +1  aad  Abbildnngen,  4*.    (J. 
Schelble's  SeAaie^rtt6er,  V«  Thell.)'  H. 

245a».  Sel&vltm  Jaeobl,  J.  G.  Da  neder- 
landsche  doodendans.    Utrecht,  1842,  sm.  8". 

2467.  I<anglols,  Bustache  Hyacinths.  Essal 
historique,  pblloeophique  et  pittoresque  sur 
les  Danses  des  Morts  . . .  aocompagn4  de  ctn- 
quante-quatre  planches  et  de  nombreusea 
Tignettes  ...  suivl  d'une  Lettre  de  M.  0. 
Leber  et  d'une  Note  de  M.  Depping  sur  le 
mfime  si\)et.  —  Guvrage  compl6te  et   publi4 

ST  M.  Andr4  Pettier  ...  et  M.  Alfred  Ban- 
y.    2  tom.    Rouen.  1852, 8«.    F. 
The  Boit  oonprshaedTS  work  oa  the  anltf  Mt. 


2458.  Kaatner,  (Jean)  Georges.  Lee  Danses 
des  Morts.  Dissertations  et  recherches  hla- 
toriques,  phllosophiques,  Iitt4raires  et  musi- 
cales  sur  les  divers  monuments  de  ce  genre 
qui  existent  ou  qui  out  exists  tant  en  France 

au*k  rstranger,  accompagndes  de  la  Danse 
[acabre,  grande  ronde  Tocale  et  muslcale  et 
instrumentale  . . .  et  d'une  suite  de  planches 
reprtsentant  des  sqjets  tir4s  d'anciennes  dan- 
ses des  morts  des  XIV*.  XV«,  XVI*  et  XV11« 
siteles  ...    .    Parts,  1852, 4*. 

2460.  [May'ara,  William  8.  F.].  Holbein  asd 
the  Dance  of  Death.  {Atlantic  MonthlM  Sor 
March,  1859;  IIL  266-282.)    H. 

See,  further,  (he  blbllofrBphioAl  Dletloaarlee  of 
Kbert,  Bninet.  snd  Onaee,  under  **  Dsbm  Msembre," 
"Holbei.i.  MerlMi,'*  sad  "  Todttntsni."  NiMud'a 
Hitt.  «M  Ijeree  pu,mlalr«».  IT.  lHt-a64.  and  Oite»e's 
XeArbHcA  »tur  uUgn*.  LUmrArmtackidtU,  IL  IL  IM- 
14S.  

2460.  Dan^si  (La)  general  de  los  Muertos. 
[About  A.u.  Il50«j  (Appended  to  Ticknor's 
mat.  of  apaniah  Lit,  New  York,  1840,  8«, 
III.  4MM174;  comp.  I.  89-^1.)    H, 

2461.  Bornp,  Thomas  Larsen.  Det  mennea- 
kelige  Livs  Klugt,  elier  DOde-Dands  ...  afbil- 
det  ved  la^rerlge  Stykker,  og  Samtaler  imel- 
lem  DOden  og  Personeme.  ...  9^  ()plag. 
KJ«benhavn,  1814,  4^.  pp.  80.    H. 

2461*.  HoUmIh,  Hans,  the  younger.  Der 
Todtentans  oder  der  Triumph  des  Todes  nach 
den  Griginal-Uolxschnitten  des  Hans  Holbein 
Ton  0.  H[elmttth].  Magdeburg,  [18S8,]  IbL 
46  IWi.  platu.    H. 

The  text  ie  fh»m  the  Aagebnrg  edities  of  1544. 

2461^.  HollMlii'a  Dance  of  Death,  with  an 
Historical  and  Literary  Introduction.  Lon- 
don, John  JiuueU  AiuYA,  1842,  sm.  8*  or  10>. 
pp.  It.,  146w    F. 


C.— THE  INTERMEDIATE  STATE. 


L  OomprehfiisiTe  Worki. 

JTeCsL— Oa  the  ht^pittMa  of  the  Intermediats  State, 
see  below,  F.  2. 

2I4S.  Blondel,  David.  Des  SIbylles  o«lebr4es 
tent  par  rantiquit4  payenne  que  par  les 
•alncts  Pirea,  disconrs  traltant  ...  [of  the 
Sibylline  books,  and]  des  suppositions  que  c«s 
livres  contiennent,  principalement  touchant 
r6tat  des  hommes  bons  et  mauvals  aprto  la 
mort.    Cbarenton,  1642, 4>. 

iMMd  la  test  with  the  tlUe :  —  "  TraltA  de  Is  er4- 
aaoe  dee  Piree  louehant  I'Het  dee  iinee  apris  oeCte 
▼to  et  de  rorlslBe  de  la  prttre  poor  lee  morta  et  du 
pargmlolre,"  ele.  — "A  rmr«,  but  Tmluabto  work."  — 
Mrdaek.^  An  Mmgltah  traailsUoa  bj  J.  Dsvlce, 
Load.  Iddl.  foL 

246^.  AMMmaiiiy  Gins.   81m.     Bibliotheca 


8  tom.  in  4  pt.  Roms»,17tf- 


Orientalis  ... 

28,fol.    H. 

See  the  "  DlMortatlo  de  Svrls  Neetorlanle.  k  XTI. 
De  Scotii  Aalnorom  Corporlbua  exutamni,"  In  Tom. 
III.  P.  II.  pD.  ooexlU.-xUx.,  where  win  be  found 
•ome  verj  cunoue  matter.  Comp.  Tom.  III.  P.  I.  pp. 
S12,  9tt,  S3S,  m,  860.  Bee  alao  the  exinets  fhim 
Dionyaiua  Bar-Saltbl.  Aid.  U.  166-1«7,  and  from 
Qreforlua  Abulpharafloa  or  Ilar*Hebrmaa,  IL  tf*, 


246S.  Banmsartaihy  Siegm.  Jac.  Historia 
Doctrinao  de  Statu  Anlmarum  separatamm. 
[Jieap.  B.  O.  Dreckmann.]    Hal.  1754,  4*.  pp. 

78. 

2464.  [Blaclibnni*,  Francis].  An  Histori- 
cal View  of  the  Controversy  concerning  aa 
Intermediate  State  and  the  Separate  Exlst>> 
ence  of  the  Soul,  between  DMth  and  tha 
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CLASS  IIL—BSSTINY  OF  THJt  SbtTL. 


■  General  Reenirectioni  dednced  fW>in  tho  Be- 
fllDiiiiig  of  the  Protestant  Refomiation  to  the 
Present  Times.  ...  The  2d  Ed.,  corrected 
and  greatly  enlarged.  ...  London,  1772,  8». 
pp.  Ixxil.,  360.    F. 

A1<M>  in  hit  rorb,  Vol.  OI.  (JST.)— First «d..cn- 
tiUed  "A  Short  Hi«toriaal  Ylev/'  flle.-  Lond.  176S, 
v.  pp.  Klii.t  125.    H. 

2465.  Prieatlev,  Joseph.  An  History  of  the 
Corruptions  of  Oiristianity  ...  .  The  3d 
I'M.  2  vol.  (l8t  ed.,  Birmingham,  1789.  8*,) 
Boston,  1797, 120.    H. 

Tol.  I.,  pp.  ai-246.  eeiit»Iiit  s  "  HiMot^  of  Opl< 
iikmi  eoneemlog  the  State  of  the  Dead." 

2166.  SSmestly  Joh.  August.  De  Tetemm 
Patrum  Upinione  de  Statu  Medio  Animoram 
a  Corpore  sqlunetomm.  (Excunms  to  his 
LKtiontz  Acad,  in  EpUt.  ad  Hebraeot.  Lips. 
17tt5»  »>.  pp.  388-346.) 

2467.  Bennet.  George.  01am  Hancshamoth, 
or  a  View  of  the  Intermediate  State,  as  It 
appears  in  the  Records  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament;  the  Apocryphal  Books;  in  Hea- 
then Authors;  and  the  Oreeic  and  Latin 
Fathers.  ...    Carlisle,  1800, 8*. pp. i v., 419.  G. 

"A  worlt  or  variottt  erudition  end  deep  rcMwnoh." 

2468.  I>od^«nay  Charles.  In  Note  C.  to  Vol. 
I.  of  his  translation  of  Tertullian,  in  the 
Library  ttf  Uie  Fhthert,  Oxford,  IMS,  8«,  pp. 
116-120,  Mr.  D.  has  collected  a  great  number 
of  passages  fh>m  the  Fathers,  illustrating 
their  notions  of  the  intermedinte  state,  and 
their  use  of  the  term  *^  Pairadise.'* 


2527,  ^^m^mam^mMVMm  \ 

Himtlnsirord  i 
I<iltkemflller. 


2469.  HIppoljrtus,  Fbrtuentit^  fi  aj>.  2*iO. 
'Ex  Tov  w^  'EAAijvaf  \6yov  . . .  irrpl  t^  tov 
irai^b^  atTMif.    Kx  Libro   adversus  Qrtecos, 

2ui  inscribitur  AdTersus  Platonem,  de  Causa 
fniversl. 

Thtfl  ftYgment,  which  hM  been  fhlseir  Horlbed  to 
Joeophoi,  glres  a  eurtoa*  description  of  "  Hiidet,  ia 
which  the  vouU  of  the  righteou*  and  unrlghteooa  are 
deuiaed. "  The  beet  edition*  of  the  Greek  text  are 
bj  Bunten,  ChrittianUf  and  ManktHd.  Vol.  V.  {atia* 
"Aoaleeta  Ante-Kicieua,'  VoL  1.)  Lond.  1^4,  9*,  pp. 
803-403  {B.),  and  Lagarde  in  hia  cd.  of  Bippolytus, 
Lips.  18ob.  80.  pp.  68-73.  Wbiaion's  English  veralon 
Is  appended  to  the  eonimon  edlttona  of  hta  ItwulaUon 
of  Joaepbua.    See,  tarther,  No.  zm. 

2469*,  Joannes  Saba,  a.i>.  550. 

See  an  extract  Trom  bla  IMaroMraea  (Syrlao),  in 
Aiaemaai.  BtU.  Orie$U.  I.  498.    M. 

WSB^.  Tractatns  antiqnus  de  Remunera- 
tione  Meritorum  non  dilata.  {In  A.  Mai's 
Script,  Vet.  Nova  CblL,  VII.  264-270,  R«Mn. 
1833, 4o.)    H. 

2470.  Tostado  (Lat.  Toatatns),  Alonso, 
Bp.  qf  Avila,  1400-14M.  Be  Animabus  s«- 
paratis,  earnmque  variis  Receptaculis.  (With 
treatises  by  Barthol.  Sibylbi  aud  Joh.  Trithe- 
mins,  in  tho  Otium  theelogieum  tripartUum, 
Duaci,  1621,  8«.) 

Alao  in  bis  Op«rm,  t«m.  XXV.,  yeBetlie,iri8.  fel., 
p.  82.  et  aeoq.  See  FlOfge,  <7eaeA.  d«a  i/UuAmu  an 
Untterhltchkett,  III.  IL  m-174,  who  eaUa  it  >*a  rery 
learned  trcatiae." 

^71.  Jaeobna  Ae  Clnaa^  or  de  Srfbr* 

dla,  or  de  Paradlao*  nr  de  Grn^r* 

trodei  or  Janterbuckf  CbrUtuHetuis. 

[Tractatus  de  Animabus  exutis  a  Corporibu^, 

sive  de  Apparttionibus  Animarum.  Bnrgdorf, 

1475,1  fol.  (26  leares,  ^  lines  to  a  page.)    A. 

See  Bakt.  n.  8S49;  Ameer,  I.  38S,  n.  1.    Baia  de- 

leribea  eight  other  edltious  of  thia  voik  pvbUahed 

in  the  flttecnth  ceiiturj. 

2472.  Blanc ardy  or  Blanckart  (Lat. 
Candldt&a)|  Alex.  De  Keiri but  lone  Jiistu- 
rum  statim  a  Morte.    Culouin;,  L1^1»J  ^ 
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247».  VIret,  Pierre.    Dbpatatiow 
nes  toocbant  Testat  dea  tr6pan£a  ...    . 
n^Te,  1M2,  8*.     ^ 

Treau of  " la eeaawRriphIa  tatheaale.*  "lei 
toire."  *'  le  Umbc,"  "  te  wla  dAbratem,-  ■■ 
'  .  deeeenie  aax  cntara."  • 

9473.  Slacker    {Lai.    8peec«r«a>v 

chior.  Von  dem  leibllclien  Tode  mad  don 
Stande  der  8e«le  nach  dontsvlbea  hi*  aaf  da 
JungstenTag.    Strnsb.  IMO,  4*.  C  2991 

2474.  Flairln,  Melchior  da.    Da  Tcstas  4s» 

ames  aprea  le  trftpas*  ot  comment  eUc«  tHcbC 
astaut  s^paries  da  oorpa;  et  d«i 
qu'elles  aouffrent  en  ce  moada  et  e«  I'l 

. .    .    Tholosc,  159t,  4*. 

Alao  Parla,  1&».  8*.  ff.  18t;  UH^  ^:  mA  niii    ii. 

1614,  IS". 

2474>.  Fabar,  BasiL  TractAtleia  tob  ^a 
Beelen  der  Verstorbenen  uad  allem  ihrea 
Zustande  ...    .    Leipau  lft79,  9*.  —  Ate>  i^U. 

16S4,e*. 

2475.  Iirelaery  Georg.  Berldit  iroa  d«r  Vm- 
scerblfchkcit  uod  Zustand  der  Se«le  Ba>.b 
ihrem  Abschiod  and  Ictzton  IliadelB  tkr 
Welt;  ans  den  Schriften  L«theri,  Matth««ii. 
Mlri  und  Oigantis.  (Bad.  iSSSLh 
(1600?)  1602,  S».  (32  sh.) 

2476.  Oretaery  Jac.    Be  subterran«ta  Aal 
mm  Receptaculis  contra  S««tarioa  JMspataiM 
theologica.    IiignlstJidii,  1597^  4*. 

Xiao  in  his  Oper«,  V.  i.  18T-l«e^ 

2477.  Dn  Jon  (Lai.  Jnnl«aV  Fran^ite.  < 
Bourgety  1546-1602.  Tbes<»  tkcolu^icv  d# 
Btatn  AniinsB  separate  a  Corpore  po»t  Skc- 
tem.  —  De  8tatu  AnimsB  pust  Oamia  Resairrr- 
tionem.  {Opera,  Geaer.  1613,  ML,  I.  'Jas:^-^  > 

Pabllabed  ecparatelj  at  Lcydea  la  ia86  aad  MBlL 

2478.  Blaflcen,   Bitbmar.     Reftiieerhus   n 

Foutibus  larueiis  dctfumptnai  adTcra^  Far- 
gatorium  Meldiioris  VlaTinI,  ia  qao  de  ^teia 
Anittiae  i^usque  Operationibas  dnm  adhac  ia 
Corpore  est  et  post  IMacessam  a  Oospore  dorr- 
tur.  Item  de  SeifUltara,  de  Vita  ae«t*aa  «< 
Inferno  ...  .  Aliquot  HisttorioUa  oraataai. 
Amhomiae,  IMO,  8*.  20  gr, 

24T9.  ZellTelder,  WDh.     Berlcht  tod  drm 

Zustande  der  Seclo  uacli  dvm  Abechied  T»>a 
dem  Leibe  vor  dem  JUnntea  T^ac  Leinec 
l««,4«.  ^  "^ 

2480.  Hnnnlns,  Mlc.    BtopvUtio  4e  Hi 

na»  Auiniss  Statu  post  Mort«m  ...    .    fj 
Adr.  titodert.J    Witteb.  ItSl,  4*. 

2481.  IToaalnayGerardusJohaania.  DeStara 
Aulnia}  4  Corpore  separatas.  (Id  his  Tkna 
Theol.^\mi^4fi\  Ctprni,  VI.  S71-S;«g    A 

2482.  Garbnidf  Joh.    Be  fitate 
post  Mortem.    Jeni«*,  Ittt. 

▲Ia6  in  the  AucfcW im,  ale  T«L  L ;  i 

2488.  Gllloll,  OioT.  Tom.  Propasnalio 
rails  Inclinationis,  qtutm  post  faonainis  Mortrat 
Aniroa  rationalls  separata  habet  ad  Orpa* 
sunin  et  ad  reiterandam  cam  fUa  Vnioartt. 
PataWi,  lttft,4*. 

2484.  Stengel,  OarL  He  Stata  AaiMwva 
post  aiortem.    Aug.  Yind.  It4ft»  12>.  (7  di  ^ 

2485.  Amyimnt.  or  Amlnbart  {Ltt 
Anh]rraldna>t  MoyM.  Discoara  de  t'eatai 
des  liddles  aprte  la  mort.    Baaaar,  IMC,  4*. 

~  Also  1667,8*. 

A  /Hae*  tranriaUea.  Uttechk,  l«tL  aad  Aaaas. 
17XT,  8*;  CeniMM.  Ldpaiy,  1«SS»  IS*;  JTayHat.  w>di 
the  title  ■•  The  ETldcaee  ef  TblM*  »m  See*.'  i«a- 
don,  n.D. 

2486.  PranekanlMrg,  Abraham  'r«n  ( LaL 
FrttnclMctis  Mentanna).  SdirMI-  and 
gl.iolycnsmiMiige  Betrachtnog  Toa  dsai  *^rt 
<Iur  i^cvlcn,  wie  [wenn?]  sie  Ton  dem  Lrite 
abgesohleden.    KSnigsteia,  lMt»  1:^. 
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9A87.  "Wabcry  ObrfrtlM.    DtiMiiatlo  d«  AnI- 

ma  Mparau.    Vit«b.  1<I46»  4». 
3tf8.  St«Ace|»  Qeor;.    ladidam  partlcuUre, 

Hominibus  utatiiii  po§t  obitam   Mortem  im- 

pendens.    Ingolstadli,  IMS,  9>. 

M89.  <?«Uzt«fty  Georg.    De  Statu  Anlmamm 
Mparatarum    praeaertim    beatornm,    et   de 

•  Cuitu,  qui  ei«  oonvenlt.    Helmstadli,  lA&Sy4^. 

ItopriuMd  Id  1988,  vltb  a  pnlko*  aad  appaodix  by 
llU  MM,  F.  U.  Calixtas. 

24t0.  (\¥lilt*  (LalL  Anffliu  ax  Albils)» 

.   Thomas].    Villieationb  busb  de  Medio  Anima> 
rum  Statn  Ratio  Kpisoopo  Calcedonensi  red- 

.  dlta.a  Thoma  Anglo  ex  Albiis  ...    .    Pari- 
sila,  lf5<,  »>. 

Alio  sppeBdcd  to  hb  Amiu  BuceituM,  Col.  Agrlp. 

•  MM.  0*.    Among  the  allue*  of  this  Mr.  While,  «• 
Sod  tbe  DamM  IftjancM,  Caiuf/diu.  FMim,  JtadUo*. 


esd  fnUam  B/kHuBorih. 

2491.  [ J.    Tlie  Middle  Stote  of  Bonis,  from 

the  Hour  of  Death  to  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
V.p.  1059,  8*. 

A  tnaalfttion  of  ttw   abore.     Seo  BiMkburae's 
•      flbftrfeol  r»«w,  Vd  od.,  pp.  Sft-IM. 

2402.  [——'I;  ExceptionesduorumTheoIogorum 
Parisiensium  [Henry  Holden  and  another] 
adrersus  Doctrinam  Albianam  de  Medio  Ani- 
mamm  Statn,  et  aliia;  cum  Responsfs  ad  eas- 
dem  ...    .    Londini,  1M2«  8>. 

2488.  Sorton*  John,  MinUttr  at  Itnwieh  in 
New  England,  The  Orthodox  Erangelist 
Or  a  Treatise  wherein  many  Great  Evangeli- 
cal Trutiw  ...  are  briefly  discussed  ...  . 
As  also  [pp.  327-3661  the  State  of  the  Blessed, 
Where;  ot  the  Condition  of  their  Souls  from 
the  Instant  of  their  Dissolution ;  and  of  their 
Persons  after  their  Resurrection.  ...  Lon- 
don, IfM,  4*.  pp.  356 +.    H. 

24M.  Toetlvsy  Paulus.  De  Anima  separata. 
Tn^ecti  ad  Uhenum,  lIM,  4*. 

2495.  Zelaold,  Joh.  ...  De  Anima  separata. 
Jenie,  1657,  4*>. 

2406.  NUmaiiBy  Sebastian.  Dlspntatlo  de 
Reoeptaculis  et  Statu  Animarum  separata- 
rum.    Jenie,  1068, 4*. 

AIM  In  Um  /VwciCuIiH,  eto.  YoL  11. ;  mo  No.  SUM. 

2487.  IV.,  S.  A  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Bull  of  Pope  Bened.  XII.  concerning 
the  State  of  Departed  Souls.  Paris,  IftML 
12».    BM. 

2406.  FraAetaens  a«  Saneta  Clara,  or 

QiventriensUj  originally  Christopher  Dsu 
Tanport,  1608-1680.  The  Result  of  a  Dia^ 
logne  concerning  the  Middle-State  of  Souls; 
wherein  is  asserted  the  Ancient  Doctrine  of 
their  Relief,  obtainable  by  Prayers,  Alms, 
Ac.  before  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Paris, 
[16Mr]8».  ^  ^ 

2400.  \¥lklte  (Lat.  Anfflus  ex  Alblla), 

Thomas.  Notes  on  F.  D.'s  Result  of  a  Dia^ 
logue  concerning  the  Middle  State  of  Souls. 
Paris,  lOeO,  12".    BM. 

2500.  Malsner,  Joh.  Disputationes  dius  de 
Statu  Animarum  separatarum.  [Resp.  1. 
Beinhold  Derschau;  2.  Pet.  Garbrecht.]  Wit- 
teberga,  1061-02.4*.  CUsh.) 

Alao  in  tb«  FMetadus,  oto.  Yoi.  IJ. ;  mo  Ko.  SIOS. 
Ldsehor.  In  hia  Au$«rlemu  SamnOung,  oto.  pp.  1- 
aU  (NO  No.  SM2).  ctTet  thoM  dluerutloiu  In  Otr- 
wtan,  with  the  titles :— •'Abhondlung  von  dom  Mfttcl. 
Stand  dor  obceMbiedeaen  Soelen,"  and  "Abhnnd- 
Inng  von  dcr  B««ltjkeU  dor  mlt  Ihrra  LHbern  nocb 
nlcbt  Tordnlgten  Soelen."  Tbey  are  alao  reprinted 
by  llnbert  Beckers ;  see  No.  lSf»«.  I  haro  not  tJke 
means  of  giTliig  the  Latin  title*  eorreoUj. 

2601.  Vrainvs,  Job.  Holnr.  Tom  Zustand 
der  gUiubigen  Seelen,  wolche  durch  den  Tod 
abguschieden.  Frankfurt  am  Main,  16M.  8*. 
PP.184+. 

L4ich«r  oxuta  the  learning  and  ability  of  thh 
work.  The  author  endeaTors  to  show  that  the  ancient 
l«ti*  ohnnofa  agreed  with  the  Lutheran  In  regard  to 
tiM  Btntr  of  departed  eonU. 


2603.  VAanlna,  Old  De  Anima  separata. 
IJieyx  Isaac  Wallmo.j  Upsal.  1<HI6, 4*.  (2sh.> 

2606.  I««^flb,' Isaac  The  Soul's  Ascension  in 
State  of  Separation;  a  Sermon  on  Phil.  i.  88. 
London,  IttfO,  8*. 

2504.  PIsMet,  Francois.  L'ostat  des  ftmea 
s4par6e8  ...    .    Pans,  1070, 12». 

2505.  [Airtopoavs  {G^m.  Baeker),  ^oh. 
ChristophJ.  Anpnymi  c^Jusdam  seria  i;^ 
quisitio  de  Statu,  Loco  e^  Vita  Animaruin, 
postquam  discesserunt  a  Corporibus  praser- 
tin»  Fidelium.  ir.  p.  or  d.  [1670  ?J,  12>.  pp. 
214.  —  Also  LinsisB,  1702,  i: 

I  uke  the  title  from  Clement,  MibL  ewHmiM,  L 
980.  But,  as  given  br  W'alch,  It  brglos  with  the 
words  "Serla  Dtsquisltlo;"  bj  Plaedu*.  with  |be 
words  "  De  Statu  Aniuisrum."  Plaeelus  glms  a  foil 
neconnt  of  the  work  In  hU  Thtatr.  Anan.  p.  U.  enll- 
lag  It  ■'  liber  noranam  multaruni  pnrtiat  ot  moniitro- 
■arom  opluiouum  plonus."  Bretsehnelder,  on  what 
authority  1  do  not  know.  gU-es  AruAe  as  the  aamamo 
of  the  author.  —  See  No.  21CS. 

A  Otrma*  tran<«latto«,  br  "  P.  A.  B.."  was  pubL  in 
1726.  tfl,  with  the  title :  —  •'  Kines  Anonjml  omstlietie 
Untbrsnchnng  vom  Ort,  Zustand  und  Lieben  der  Soe- 
len," e(e.  pp.  173. 

2600.  Bebel,  Balthasar.  Examen  Seriae  Dia- 
quiflltionis  de  Statu,  Loco  et  Vita  Animarum,- 
postquam  discesserunt  e  Corporibus,  praeser- 
tim  Fidelium  ....    Argent.  1671,  r>.  pp. 

Also  In  the  FuMeiadtu,  etc.  Tol.  I. ;  see  No.  not. 
2507.  RelnlKiikS,  Theodor.    Das  Leben  der 
Seelen  im  Todte,  oder  ...  von  dem  Zustande 
der  Seele,  wann  sie  vom  menschll^hen  Leibe 

Ehieden'biss  an  den  JUngsten^Tag  ...    . 
>eck,  1672.  90,)  Leipzig,  1722, 12>,  pp.  128, 
hich  is  added  Joh.  Bascher's  Kttrzer  Bui- 
wur/f  etc.  pp.  120-191. 

AUo  In  tbe  Fkudevtm*,  eto.  Yoi.  I.,  and  la  LAs- 
eber'B  AnssrtesMM  Sammluna,  pp.  i»-9ti.  See  Noe. 
2109,  2MS. 

2606.  Dflrr,  Joh.  Conr.  De  Statu  Animarum 
humananim  poet  Ezcessum  ex  hac  Vita  ...  . 
Ahorfli,  1674,  4>. 

2609.  Sclkottel,  Justus  Georg.  Sonderbare 
Yontellnng,  wie  es  mit  Leib  und  Seel  des 
Menschen  werde  kura  ror  dem  Tode,  in  dem 
Tode,  und  nach  dem  Tode  werde  bewandt 
seyn.    Braunschweig^  1676,  8*.  pp.  200  +. 

2610.  Hacaaacler,  Joachim.  Medltatio  sab- 
bathicade  Statu  Animarum  ...  postquam  a 
Corourlbus  discesserunt.   FrancofUrti,  (1680,) 

2511.  Bal«ry  Joh.  With.,  the  Oder.  Ventilatio 
rov  wov  et  Status  Anlmamm  separatarum  ad 
Vitam  naturalem  rursus  ordlnatarum.  Jenso, 
1681,  4*.  pp.  86.  . 

2512.  BBgelmann,  Joh.  Friedr.  De  Ubi 
Animarum  a  Christo  et  Sanctis  Viris  reeusci- 
tatarum.    n.p.  1681, 4*.  if.  11. 

2513.  BliraAbercery  Statius.  De  Statu 
Animsa  separatas  Tractatns.  . . .  Helmstadii, 
1682,40.  (30  sh.) 

2614.  OttAtlker,  Joh.  Dissertatio  de  Recor- 
datione  Animss  separatso.    Lipsia,  1684,  4*. 

2515.  De  Anima  separata  Adpetitu   et 

Propensione  ad  Corpus.    Lipela,  1686, 4*. 

2516.  Fsdck,  Natbanael.  Dissertatio  de  Ani- 
ma separata.    Vitembergae,  1687, 4*. 

2510>.  mroollaaton,  Joh.  De  Anima  sepa- 
rata.   8  pt.    Tngectl  ad  Rhenum,  1688,  4>. 

2517.  Gappel,  Louis.  De  Hominnm  poet  Mor- 
tem Statu,  usque  ad  ultimum  Judicil  Diem. 
(In  his  CommentaHi  et  Notie  CriL  in  V.  T., 
etc.  Amst.  1680,  fol..  pp.  243-258.)   U. 

Cmnpare  pp.  2S0-S41,  which  treat  of  "  Gloria  >er 
Fellettas  post  Mortem."  — See  Blackbume's  £!•««»• 
«•<  View,  ad  ed.,  pp.  41-47. 
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S618.  I>eiitM)IiiinABn«  Job.  IMqratatIo  de 
Statu  AnlnuB  Meporatie.    WIttebergie,  19M. 

1519.  PesarovluBy  Paalus  Pomlan,  1660- 
1723.  ...  PanuiisQiD  Infemalem,  Dlspnta- 
tione  luaiiguntU  diMmssum  ...  aabmittlt 
...  .  r/V««.  Andr.  Dan.  llabicbhont.]  Rot- 
tochll,  lOM,  4*.  pp.  40. 

The  atttbor  deniet  noi  oalj  a  "  Pandlsoi  Inferua^ 
lis, "  but  tb«  doctrine  of  an  IntnTMdlMe  slate. 

2620.  Wandaly  Hanc.  De  Statu  Anlmaram 
Fidelium  potit  ]£xoeMiim  a  CorporibttB.  HaT- 
niiD,  1696, 4*. 

2621.  Iias«l&«r»  Job.  Kvnor  Sntwurf  tod 
der  montichlichen  S«elen  Weten  vnd  Uoflterb- 
licbkeit,  and  Ton  derselben  Zustand  wenn  ale 
▼om  Leibe  g«scbled«n  ...  .  Rndtrfstadt, 
IMS,  8*. 

Appended  te  Tbeod.  EdnUof't  Xaten  4«r  JmI<, 
ele.    SeeNo.t907. 

2622.  Itdscher^Caap.  Anlmae  aeparatae  Sta- 
tum  uou  0886  vlolentam.  Yiteb.  1701,  4^. 
(2  tb.) 

262S.  Mayert  Job.  Friedr.  Dfssertatio  de  Con- 
ditionereiiUscitatoruminbancYitam.  Oryph. 
1702. 

2624.  Alte  nod  neue  Zeagnlwe  Tom  Zustande 
der  Seelen  nach  die»em  Leben.  [17 — ?]  8*. 
pp.  104. 

2625.  Betrael&tunff  ton  dem  mtttlem  Zn- 
stand  der  Seeleu  iiacb  Ibrem  Abscbied  aus  dem 
Leibe,mit  Conflens  ...  der  belligen  Scbrlfft 
uod  des  gesammten  KOttseeHgen  AUertbauitf 
ana  Licht  geetellt  durcb  etlicho  Wahrbeit 
und  Oerecbtigkeit  aucbende  evangellscbe 
Cbriaten.  Amsterdam,  1703,  8*.  pp.  448  +• — 
New  ed.,  enlarged,  [Leipzig,]  17:26,  8*.  pp. 

339+. 

J.  F.  Osne  la  taU  Gcrftente  notattm,  puU.  nader 
the  name  of  Holdericnn  Irenaeu*  Paeu«,  p.  81.  et  *eqi\., 
attempu  to  stioir  that  J.  W.  Petersi-n  and  Q.  Klein- 
Woolal  were  the  anthora  of  thU  treatlae.  Oiber«, 
with  less  probnbllltj.  ba\-e  ascribed  It  to  Oottfrli-d 
Arnold.  Bee  Hubert  Becker*.  Mitth0lhm§*n.  etc.  I. 
IX,  note.  lu  thia  work  the  Intermediate  state  is  r«^ 
garded  as  a  pnrgatoty.  See,  funber,  MjUns,  MibL 
AnoM.,  No.  1M7. 

2620.  [GerlMr,  Cbriatlan].  Tbeologiscbcs 
Bedeuken:  Ob  die  S^Mflo  oinea  Gl&ubigen 
nach  dem  Abscbied  ron  dem  Leibe  alsobiild 
stt  Chriato  in  die  ewige  Freude  komme? 
dabey  einea  Anonymi  Schrlft  von  dem  mitt* 
lern  Zoatande  der  Seele  nacb  ibrem  Abachied 
aua  dem  Leibe  Amst.  170S.  geprOft  wird. 
Fraukfbrt,  1704,  8<».  pp.  140. 

Another  ed.,  Drewlea,  ITJ»,  8»  (li  atu),  vith  ttie 
aotbor's  name. 

2627.  CamplMllf  Arcbibald,J9)».<{f  .Aberdeen. 
The  Doctrines  of  a  Middle  State  between 
DcMitb  and  the  Keanrrection:  of  Prayers  for 
tbeDead:  and  the  Neceeaityof  Purification; 
plainly  proved  ftom  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
and  the  Writings  of  the  Fatbera  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church:  and  acknowledged  by  aevcral 
...  Great  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  others,  since  the  Reformation.  To  which 
is  added,  an  Appendix  concerninff  the  Descent 
of  the  Sonl  of  Christ  into  Hell  ...  .  To- 
gether with  the  Judgment  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Uickes  concerning  this  Book  ...  in  the 
first  Kdition.  And  a  Manuscript  of  .. .  Bishop 
Overal,  upon  the  Sul^ect  of  a  Middle  State 
Ac.  never  before  printed.  ...    London,  1721, 

fol.  pp.  xxil.,  319.    D. 

Bp.  Overal's  "Praeieetlones  ...  de  Patnna,  * 
Cbrlstl.  Aulnia;  et  de  Anilchriste"  ooeupj  pp.  108- 
2M.  ->  The  first  ed.  of  Campbell's  work  was  published 
anoajmouslj,  with  the  title:— **  Some  rrimltlTe 
Doolrines  revived:  or  the  Intermediate  or  Middle 
Bute  of  Departed  SonU,"  etc.  Loodoa,  1718.  8*. 
pp.  jcvi.,  XX..  ITO.    MM, 

2628.  [JHl  Plttf  Louis  BIll«fl>  Analyse  de 
TApocaiypae  ...  avec dea Dlaaertatieos  ...  . 
2  VOL  Paria,  1714, 12>.  pp.  728. 
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The  alath 
the  tenth  treats  of  the  slate 
DsT  of  Judgment ;  the  dercBth  ts  •■  i 
Jndcmeat.    Bee  the  Jumiiaf  rfes^apmes 
1114. 

2620.  Hottlnnvy  Job.  neinr.,  OU 
Tractat  vom  Znatand  der  Seele& 
Tode.    1715,8*. 

2630.  Marea*  Armandna  Quido  <•• 
und  vemunftmlaaige  ErwMgiuig  der 
<^  die  abgeachiedenen  Seeleo 
nodi  dne  ErkenntDiat  von  deai 
Welt   haben.    (In  the 
f>r  171ft ;  XXX.  482,  et  aeqq.) 


2631.  Stvrmy,  Daniel.   Dii 
Subjecta,  but   principally  oa    the 

Bute  of  Sottia Cambridge,  ITlt,  «.  8». 

pp.  4S6  +.    O. 

2632.  VtaM,  Chriatoph  MaUhlna.    De 
«t  Ubt  Anlmaram  aeparatarom. 
1710, 4*. 

263:>.  B«ni*t,  Thomas.    De  State 
rum  et  Resurgenlium  Liber.    tTM  «r  fltt. 

See  No.  2138,  de. 

2633.  Coeklnurn*  Arcbibald.  A  F1iIla«|iUeal 
Eaaay  concerning  the  Intermediate  State  W 
Bleaaed  Soula.    London,  1722,  8*.  ff.  3,  ppL  Ih. 

2634.  iritrlarlns,  Joaosea,  pteudetuf  De 
Statu  Anima»  aeparatas  poet  Morteat  ...  . 
(^cto  £Hu2.,  1722,  pp.  393-39ft.)    M. 

Maiatalns  Uistthe  aoul  eoatinnes  vftk  the  I 
the  rsdurreetloB.    Bee  Mea.  Uti, 


ho^l£B 


2636.  Zatluh,  Adam.    Diaquiaitio  de  Loo» 
maa  sen  Mentis  a  Corpore  penitiis 
...    .    {Ada   ErwL,   SuppUa^   1714,  VIll. 

116-127.>    IT. 

In  opposition  to  the  pwaedlnK.    Titriailan  a^ttsd. 
atd.  pp.  17IK1SI. 

258A.  Kjrlkc,  Chr.    Dispntatio  tbeolosfas  de 

Aniniabus  bis  mortuonun,  inter  Cbelitee  ci.«*- 
morantibua  in  prima  Se]iaratio«ie.  [/Vvt. 
Heinr.  KUusing.]    Lipsiae,  1724,  4*. 

2537.  "Wermaaorr,  Gottlieb.    Dbeertatio  de 

Animarum  aeparatarum  Statu,  eamadrye 
cum  Vivia  Cummercio.  Vitebergae,  ItlSi4*. 
pp.  64. 

Also  la  Us  MipMtatfsiMB  AeerfL.  I.  S3I„  •!  I 

2638. SchriftmksslKe  Gedaaken 

atande  der  abgeachiedenen  Seelen. 
berg,  (1726,)  1733,  8».  pp.  142. 

A  translatiflo  ef  the  ahore.  —  Alse  to  LincihK'e 
1,  pp.  STS-^Sn.    See  Se.  SS. 


2630.  Oerdes,  DanieL    Dispntatio  de 

Krticnlari  Animarum  a  ( 
liaburgi,  1727, 4*. 

2640.  AlstrlB,  Brik.    De  Anii 
Fata  Kecurdatione.    Upaal.  1728,  4*. 

2641.  [mratta,  laaac].  An  Eseay  towanl  the 
Proof  of  a  Separate  State  of  Soala  bctweea 
Death  and  the  Resurrection,  and  the  €»••- 
mencement  of  the  Rewarda  of  Vfart«e  aad 
Vice  immediately  after  Death. 
1702,  8*.  pp.  84.    H. 

Bee  Jfova  Acta  Mmd..  AfepL.  TIL  tm-Wt. 


2642.  I<Aa«lher,  Valentin  Kmat. 
Sammlung  der  beeten  und  neU' 
vom  Zustand  der  Seele  nach  dem  TM 
einem  Vorbericht  und  beaonderer 
vermebrt  ...    .    Dreaaden,  170i» 0>, 
TOO,  (124). 

Omimf.  1.  IJachea^  *'  Tertvtteki, 
glTlng  a  akeieh  of  the  modem  hbieri  el 
the  sol^ect,  vith  the  literature.— t.  >eh 
"Abbandlnng  roe  der  BccUskelt  der  mit 
bem  aoeh  nwht  Tereiaictcn  Bcciea."  p^  1 
t.  hia  "Abhandlnnn  vee  dem  Mittel 
Beelea,"  pp.  •»-aM.-4.  Theod 
ben  der  Berien  Im  Tode."  pp.  t6S-ST«.— &.  O 
derlTa  "  SebrlftaaftaKlce  Gedaacfcvn 
staode  der  abessehiedeeen  Bcetea,"  ppk 
X«ttBdher*B  *■  Wlederbotnnt  der  Lohr* 
der  ai^Cf  Mchicdenee  Beeten.    pei.  U^'taa.^T. 

Beehdew, 


and  Errata,  19i 
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2643,.BA«Bt«lster9FriednChriitImi.  Progr. 
de  Qaa<Mtioue,  num  Anlma  pout  Mortem  in 
Corpo^e  wlhac  commoretarf  Qorlitii,  17S8» 
foL 

U  •ppoaiUoB  to  yitriulai.    Bae  H«.  2594. 

SM4.  Treseitrcntery  Joh.  Ulr.  Programm* 
de  StHtu  Medio  Aniinaniin  a  Gorpore  eepara* 
Uram.    Cobargi,  1740*  4*. 

5645.  SlmoBy  Friedr.  Theod.  Eus.  Attfrichtiges 
Bedencken  Uber  die  Lehre  vom  mittlern  Zu- 
stande  derer  vom  Leibe  abgeechledeoen  8ee- 
len  ...    .    Effort,  1741, 4*.  m  »h.) 

lo  opposltioB  to  TreMBreater.  Sao  Honieh.  8ifUog», 
pw  n,  aad  Zodlor'*  UniwrnnuU-LaaL  art.  Trmtmnutir. 

5646.  Spalaery  C.  N.  An  Mortooruro  Animoa 
sciant,  num  relictia  in  his  Terrie  bene  tel 
male  sit  ?    Upsin,  174!l,  4*.  2  gr. 

SM7.  Krlnaentng^n  tiber  Tresenreuter 
Progr.  de  Statu  Medio  Animarum  a  Gorpore 
separatarum  and  die  darul>er  erschie^henen 
•chriftmlbHiigeu  Betraclitangen.  Schwab. 
1744,  »>.  pp.  82L 

2648.  Hodges,  Walter.  Sheol,  being  a  Brief 
Diesertation  concerning  tiie  Place  of  Departed 
Boula,  between  the  Time  of  their  Dissolution 
and  the  General  Resurrection.    London,  174{^» 

8». 

AIM  appeodod  to  his  Ohrlttlaim  Ptmn,  id  cd.,  Loe> 
doD.  Ii6i,  8^. 

2M9.  S«l&rlftiiftiUslg^er  Unterrichts  vom 
Anfenthalt  der  abgescliiedenen  Seelen.  N  Urn- 
berg,  1740,  8*.  pp.  48. 

SUO.  Schubert,  Joh.  Krnst.  Yon  dem  Zeit> 
Tertreib  der  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode.  Jena, 
174«,4».*i|^. 

8651.  Zelblclk,  Carl  Heinr.  De  Statn  Anlmae 
Christi  a  Gorpore  separatae  iUinsque  Praero- 
gmtivis  Gomroentatio  ...  .  Witembergae, 
1740,  4*.  pp.  84+. 

2S62.  Schubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  Ton  dem  Yer- 
langen  der  abgeschiedeneu  Seelen,  bey  den 
hlnterlassenen  Leidtragenden  zu  se jn.  Jena, 
1747,4^.  2gr. 

2653».  "Weeks,  John.  A  Discourse  on  the 
State  of  Souls,  between  Death  and  Judg> 
ment.  . . .    London,  1749,  8*.  ff.  3,  pp.  56.    O. 

2653.  Re^la,  Baltbasar.  Of  the  Intermediate 
jState  between  Death  and  the  Resurrection; 
on  2  Pet.  il.  9.    London?  1761,  8«. 

2664.  Conjectures  philosophiqnes  sur  le 
84ioar  des  Ames  des  dAcMto.  Vrancfort. 
1762,  8».  pp.  24.  * 

2666.  Plltt,  Joh.  Jac.  Yernnnft-  nnd  schrift- 
mXssige  Gedanken  ttber  di^enigen  Menschen, 
welche  bald  nach  ihrem  Tode  wieder  au^e- 
weckt,  und  grfletenthells  swelmal  gestorben 
Bind.    Marburg,  1749,  8».  pp.  104. 

2658.  Babrdt,  Joh.  Friedr.  DisserUtio  de 
Medli  Animarum  poet  Mortem  Status  flg- 
mento,  ad  1.  Gor.  lii.  12-16.  Llpsiae,  1756, 
4p.  pp.  18. 

2667.  Geddstrd,  Peter  Stephen.  The  Inter- 
mediate State;  a  Sermon  on  Luke  xxiii.43. 
London,  17M,>8*. 

1668.  Peebard,  Peter.  Observations  on  the 
Doctrine  of  an  Intermediate  State  between 
Death  and  the  Resurrection:  with  some  Re- 
marks on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Qoddard's  Sermon  on 
thatSuVlect.  ...    London,  1756, S*. pp. 64.  H. 

2660.  Remarks  upon  a  late  Treatise  relating 
to  the  Intermediate  State;  or  the  Harotness 
of  Righteous  Souls  immediately  after  Death, 
l^lly  proved.    London,  1756,  8*.  M. 

Aseribod  by  Bono  to  "  Dr.  Booth."    Oomp,  Ko. 
SBC7. 

060.  [Blackburae,  Francis].    No  Proof  in 

■  the  Scriptures  of  an  Intermediate  Sute  of 

Happiness  or  Misery  between  Death  and  the 


RetarrecttoB.  In  Answer  to  Mr.  Ooddard's 
Sermon  ...  .  To  which  are  added.  Remarks 
on  a  Letter  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaxlne  for 
April,  1766.  and  on  a  Paragraph  in  a  Sermon 
of  Archbishop  Tillotson.  With  a  Postscript, 
in  Answer  to  some  Remarks  upon  a  late  Trea- 
tise relating  to  the  Intermediate  State,  Ac. 
London,  17M,  S*.  pp.  74.  //. 
AIM  la  bis  H'orica,  Vol.  II.    H. 

2561.  Bilebiier,  Gottfr.  Von  den  zweimal 
Vf  rstorbeoeu,  und  vou  dem  Ort,  wo  sich  deren 
Seelen  in  der  Zwischenseit  vou  dem  Tage 
ihres  Todes  bis  xu  deren  Wio<1ererweckung 
lu  diesem  Leben  aufgehalten,  nach  der  Schriil 
und  Yernnnft.    Jena,  1766,  4*.  pp.  190. 

2662.  Stefl^,  John.  Five  Letters  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1757,  h».  pp.  127. 

LelteiB  I.  sad  11.  are  on  Uio  InieniMdUto  Bute. 

2683.  Da-vrsoB,  Benjamin.  Two  Tracts  re- 
lating to  the  Doctrine  of  an  Intermediate 
State,  being  Remarks  on  Mr.  Steffe*s  Letter 
concerning  the  State  of  the  Sonl  after  Death, 
and  his  Brief  Defence  of  the  Same.  (Ap- 
pended to  his  IlluHration  of  Several  Texts 
qf  Scripture,  1765,  8«,  pp.  287-209.)    ff. 

OrlglDBllr  publ.  {ti  tho  MontktgRm.  for  May,  1767, 
XYI.  40S-41I,  and  lbs  Grand  MagoMine  for  AprU, 

178a. 

2684.  Morton,  Thomas,  />./>.,  Hector  qf  Ba9- 
Hngham,  Queries,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Law;  relative  to  what  he  has  advanced  on 
the  Soul  of  Man,  and  a  Separate  State :  with 
a  Few  Remarks  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peckard's 
Observations  on  the  Doctrine  of  an  Inter- 
mediate State.    Lincoln,  1757,  Sfi.  Is. 

2505.  Peebard,  Peter.  Farther  Observations 
on  tlie  Doctrinu  of  an  Intermediate  State,  in 
•  Answer  to  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Morton's  Queries.  . . . 
London,  1757,  8*.  pp.  73.    ff. 

2568.  Steffe,  John.  Two  Letters  on  the  In- 
termediate State;  containing  Letter  I.  A 
Gandid  Yiew  of  the  Appendix  written  by 
Edmund  Law  ...  .  Letter  II  A  Brief  De- 
fence of  the  First  of  the  Five  Letters  on  the 
Intermediate  State,  Ac.  ...  London,  1758, 
8*.  pp.  84+.    G. 

2567.  IMsconrae  (A)  upon  the  Intermediate 

State.    Shewing  that  all  Righteous  Souls  . . . 

are    immediately,    upon    putting   off    their 

Bodies,  with  Christ  in  Joy  and  Felicity.  ... 

London,  1760  [17597],  8«.  pp.  24. 

Aaoribed  by  Home  to  "  Dr.  Booth."    Gomp.  Ko. 
Sow. 

2568.  Sebnbert,  Joh.  Ernst.  De  Yisioue  Dei 
ante  Resurrectionem  Garnis.  Helmst.  1759, 
4*.  (2sh.) 

2568*.  Pontoppldan,  Erik,  the  ymtnger. 
1762.    See  Ko. -2191,  etc. 

2580.  Tsebeggey,  Siegmund.  Yersncheiner 
Betrachtnng  Uber  den  Znstand  der  Seelen 
nach  dem  Tode  des  Leibes  bis  zur  allgemeinen 
Auferstehung.    Freystadt,  1708,  4«.  pp.  00. 

2570.  Cbappeloir,  Leonard.  Two  Sermons 
concerning  the  State  of  the  Soul  on  it's  Im- 
mediate Separation  from  the  Body.  Written 
by  Bishop  Bnll.  Together  with  some  Extracts 
relating  to  the  same  Subject,  taken  iW>m 
Writers  of  distinguished  Note  aind  Gharacter. 
With  a  Prefttce.  ...  Gambridge,  1705,  8*.  pp. 
xi.,  120.    ff. 

2571.  MestertOB,  Garl.  De  Anima  hnmana 
separata  a  Gorpore.  [Be$p.  Joh.  R.  Reinholm.] 
Aboae,  1706,  4«.  (1  sli.) 

2572.  Toperser,  Joh.  Yon  dem  Znstande 
der  abgeschiedeneu  Seelen  vor  der  Auferste- 
hung der  Todten,  nach  den  tiriinden  der  Yer- 
nunft  und  der  gtittlichen  Ofienbarung.  Leip- 
zig, 1700,  8*.  pp.  180. 

2578.  Jones,  WUliam,  qf  Nayland.    Three 
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IMnertatlons  on  Life  and  l>ftath  , . .  with  an 
Appendix  on  the  Intermediate  State  ...  . 
London,  1771,  8«.  U.  Qd. 

Alao  In  bb  Worit*,  Loadoa,  IMl,  V,  Yol.  III. 

2574.  Oedanlccn  von  dem  Zwisclicnatande 
dos  Mennchen  nach  dem  Toda.  Langehaalxa, 
1772. 

2575.  SSaaay  on  the  Intermediate  State  of  £z- 
iflteuce  ...    .    London,  1777,  S*.  dd. 

2576.  BAtenaan,  Thomas.  The  Intermediate 
State  of  tlie  Sonl;  a  Sermon  on  Luke  xxlii. 
42,43.    London?  1780.  S*. 

2577.  Serious  Enquiry  (A)  into  the  Nature^ 
State,  and  Subfiiatence  of  the  Unman  Soul, 
immediately  alt«r  the  Death  of  the  Body 
...  .  By  the  Author  of  the  Evening  Gonfer- 
ence  l^etween  Christ  and  Nicodemus.  Lon- 
don, 1783,  8*.  4d. 

2578.  Jiuxg,  called  StUliAS,  Joh.  Holnr. 
Siegt'sgeHcliichte  derchristlich«n  Religion  und 
eine  gemeinnUtzige  ErkUtrung  der  Offenba- 
rung  Johannia.  Neoa  Ansg,,  mit  Nachtrag 
und  Register.  NUrnberg,  (1799,  und  Nach- 
trag, 1806,)  1822,  S*.  2th.\dgr. 

In  this  work  StUUns  nalnt^ai  '*  tb&t  the  loul  after 
dmlhand  aniil  the  reiurrvctioa  li  Hoating  abwe  her 
body,  and  it  in  a  manner  magneticallf  attraciod  to 
the  ume.  But  should  the  ptirti  of  the  body  be  in 
dlflTcrcnt  place*,  the  aoiil  follows  the  hnd  of  rcmrree- 
tlon,  which  is  iDdeetmodble  bj  any  power  of  nature.' 

257S*.  Ronx,  J.  M.  Sermons  sur  r4tat  inter- 
ni6dlaire  entre  la  mort  et  la  blenhenrouse  r6- 
snrrection ;  auxquels  on  a  joint  un  disoonrs 
sur  cette  Question :  si  lea  blenhenreux  recon- 
uottrunt  dans  le  ciel  ceux  avec  lesquels  ils 
converrtrent  snr  la  terre.  Anuterdam,  I8OS9 
8».    BL. 

A  DhUA  tmadaUon,  aid.  1804,  8*. 

2578b.  Meyer,  Joh,  Friedr.  von.  Hades. 
1810.    S<>eNo.4870. 

2578^.  'Wllllgeii,  P.  ▼an  der.  Verhande- 
ling,  l)^h«l^ende  naauwkenrig  onderaoek  naar 
dc  Teero  des  Bijbel»,  aaugaande  den  staat  der 
siele  tnsMchen  den  dtKxl  en  de  wederopstand- 
ing  der  ligchamen,  bekroond  met  den  gouden 
Eerepr^s  van  het  Haagsche  genootschap  tot 
▼erdediging  van  de  CIirlstelQke  godsdienst. 
2>  dnik.    Tiel,  (s'Hage,  1811,)  1841, 8».  JL  1.20. 

2578d.  Hobstrt,  John  Henry,  Bp.  The  SUte 
of  the  Departed.  An  Address  delivered  at 
the  Funeral  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bei\Jamin  Moore, 

•  D.D.  ...  March  1,1810  .*.  and  a  Dissertation 
on  the  same  Subject  ...  .  New  York,  (3d 
ed.,  1S26,  8«;  4th  od.,  1846,)  1857, 12».  pp.  94. 

£578*.  JPol'vrl&ele,  Richard].  Essay  on  the 
Evidence  from  Scripture  that  the  Soul,  Im- 

•  mediately  after  the  Death  of  the  Body,  is  not 
in  a  State  of  Sleep  or  Insensibility;  but  of 
Happiness  or  Misery ;  and  on  the  Moral  Usee 
of  that  Doctrine.  [Signed  "  Ensebius  Devoni- 
ensis."]  (dagnoai  Joum,  for  Sept.  and  Dec. 
1820 ;  XXII.  141-155,  261-27A.)    H. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Library  Companj  of  Phila- 
delphia represents  the  iieeond  edition  of  this  Kssaj 
as  published  under  Polwhcle's  name  in  London, 
1819 1  misprint  for  1829  T],  8^. 

2578^.  Balfour,  Walter.  Three.  Efsaji,  etc 
See  No.  3383. 

S578C  Huntlngrford,  Thomas.  Testimonies 
in  Proof  of  the  Se|mrate  Existence  of  the 
Soul  in  a  State  of  Self-Consciousness  between 
Death  and  the  Resurrection.  ...  Accedit 
Johannis  Calvinl  ifrvx'Oirtu^^yx'^^  London, 
1829,  8*.  pp.  500  +.    J.,  F. 

For  the  nuHt  part,  a  coUeotlon  of  eztraata  fh>m  the 
wrldngs  of  dli'ines  of  the  ChurBh  of  Knglaod  on  this 
■a^cot. 

2678l>.  Rlcketts,  Frederick.  Considerations 
on  the  Condition  of  the  Soul  in  the  Interme- 
diate State  betM'een  Death  and  the  Rranrreo- 

.    tlon.    London,  1811, 8«.    JtL, 
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2679.  [Coplawlt  AlexABdcrl.  M«v«al  Ufe; 
and  the  »tate  of  the  Soul  alter  Death ;  oh»- 
fbrroable  to  Divine  KeveUtion,  as  iniefprvlrd 
by  the  Ablest  Commentators,  and  cmisisteai 
with  the  Diacoveries  of  acience.  By  a  Pr» 
testant  Layman.  ...  LoBdaa,  188J»  ^.  ifw 
iU.,  572.    />.,  O. 

2579*.  Hftpteer,  Ernst  Friedr.  Uebcr  4m 
Schickaal  der  Seele  nnmittelbar  nack  daei 
Tode  dee  Leibea.    Loipxig,  Uttt,  8*.  (1|  ah.) 

2579i>.  mriedeuiiald,  Karl  Wilh. 
mittelbere  Znstaud  des 
Tode.    Ubuuden  der 
ekriaa.  Kirehe,  18M,  IV.  46-75  ) 
"llalBtains  that  th«  Nev    ~ 
iBterntedUM  itate."— Jlrecael 

2570".  Beckers,  Hubert.    Mlttbellviigee 
den  nierkwiirdigsten  Schriften  der  vi 
non  Jahrhunderto  tiber  den  Znatand  der  St 
nacli    dem    Tode.  ...    2  Uefte. 
18S6-M,8».    F. 

Cmlenta.    Heft  I.    Ear  Oaaehkhte 

ttber  die  Lehre  van  dea  Zustaade  4 
d«n  Toda.  Von  Dr.  Vai.  Kmat  r-An*hrr  pr^  MS. 
—  Atts  Dr.  Joh.  Metoncr'a  Abhaudl^mg  t^  dra 
Uittelstande  der  abgcychiodnien  Seeks,  pe,  Z1-I3IL 
— Aus  dem  Ruialsehca  Kateehiaaiaa:  Mer  die  Aaftr- 
stchung  uad  das  ewige  L«bcn.  w.  I'l-SM.  —  Aaa 
ZielbnitaeBB  Systeai  der  Theolagia :  Aher  di«  h  iiai 
Dinge,  Oder  das  inkfinaige  Letea.  |.b.  ■IH&-T1&.  I 
Heft  U.  Aut  Dr.  Joh.  Mdaaer^  AtihaadSuag 
der  Seligkeit  and  Unsriickdt  der  mit  Ihrea  LrtI 
■oeh  niehK  Terainigtaa  Hmen.  pp.  S-4i.—  Aas 
V.  K.  XiOeoiher*a  Abhaadluag  voa  des  I 
der  abgeMhlcdenea  Scclea  bli  sa»iAnsM*a  < 
(Wilh  Biany  notei  bj  Becker*. )  pp.  47-sea. 
A  large  part  of  the  contents  of  theea  tws 
le  taken  fhstai  Ldechcr'a  ^iieei  ' 
publ.  in  1735.     See  No.  SMI. 

2580.  p..,  A.    Tankar  cm  Hadea,  eller 

kans  prOfhinpitillstAnd  efter  tttden  af 

Christiaitstad,  1887,  S*. 
2580*.  Slkervrood,  ReulMni     The   lal 

dlate  State.  —  A  Sermon 

18S8,  r>.  pp.  60.    G. 

2580b.  l^lCtelmeyer, w   Eand  aor  la  d«> 

trine  dee  imes  aprea  la  morC    StTeshoen, 
1840. 


2581.  €k»-relt»  Rev.  R.,  Jr.  A 
Hades,  or  the  Place  of  Departed  S|Mrita. 
Published  by  the  Edinburgh  Aaaoriatiua  fa- 
Promoting  the  Study  of  the  Pruphetic  Skrip- 
tures.     Edinburgh,  nj>.  [181— f  J,  ie».  pp.  tt. 

C/o 

2581*.  IVlkytty  Jamaa.  Meembodled  Spirits; 
their  State  between  Death  and  the  Keaarrsc^ 
tion.    London,  1840, 8>.    BL. 

2582.  Pond,  Enoch.  The  Intermediate  PWe. 
(Americun  BM.  R^ot.  far  AMil,  JMl;  U 

V.  464-478.)     '^ 


^. 
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over  des 


la  oppeeitlea  to  tha  dactrtea. 

2583.  Ore w>  Henry.    The  InteriDediato  Stata. 
Philadelphia,  1844, 12».  pp.  24. 

2583*.  RoblAaoA,  W.    The  Invlfllble  Worid; 
or  the  State  of  Departed  Sptritt 
Death  and   the  Resurrection.    A 
Eight    Books,  with   an   Appewllz. 
cutta,  1844,  8*.  pp.  viil.,  409.    G. 
"A  oumbrons  mmm  of  nnreadaUa 
C^etUfa  Rtvttm. 

2584.  Cappadoce,  A.    Gedachten 
toestaud  der  sielen  in  den  staat  der 
deuheid  tusschen  den  dood  en  de 
's  llAge.  1845,  8*.  JL  0.45. 

2585.  Miller,  J?e9.  John.  Tbfiics  after  Death: 

Three  Chanters  on  the  Intermediate  Stare, 
with  ...  Hints  for  Epitaphs  ...  .  Sd  Ed. 
London,  (1847,)  1864, 16*  r  pp.  150. 

2586.  Sepstrate  SUte  (On  the).  (Kitted  Jbem. 
</  Sac.  Lit.  for  Jan.  I860;  V.  S2-«6.)    A 

2587.  YoWkS,  Alex.    The  State  of  the  D» 

parted,  and  the  Time  of  the  Reward  ef  Gfcrr. 
«>la«guw,  1861,  12>.  W'  132. 
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S668.  BrowA»  fVo/  John,  7>./>.    The  Dead 
in  Christ;  their  State,  Pretieiit  and  Future 
,    2d  £d.  Edinburgh,  (lM)tJ  1857,  18«. 
>p.  172.— Reprinted,  New  York,  18M,  12*  or 

Malntktnc  the  dootrihc  of  u  InterflMdlite  Mate. 

2580.  Hades  and  the  Resurrect  ion;  or.  A 
Voice  to  the  Church  of  Jeeue  Chriet.  London, 
18SStl2>.  7«.6d. 

2600.  J.,  W.  H.  Hadee  and  Hearon.  (Kitto's 
Jomm.  of  Sac.  Lit.  ft>r  Oct.  1M2;  N.  S.  111. 
Zb-Wk    Oomp.  pp.  48S-406.)    D. 

2501.  IttttkemttUer,  <L.)  Panl  (W.>.  Uneer 
Zostand  vou  dem  Tude  bit  sur  AufenttehuHg. 
. . .  Ein  Fragopuukt  xwlechen  der  protestau- 
titichen  nud  katholiiicben  Klrche.  Leipxig, 
1852,  8>.  pp.  XX.,  103. 

2502.  Place  (The)of  Departed  Spiritn.  (Church 
JUo.  fur  Juljf,  1852 ;  V.  :232-25i)    BA. 

2503.  Majrwaia^ny  Val.  Uhich.  Der  Tod, 
daa  Tudteiireicli  uiid  der  Zu«taud  der  von  liier 
ahgeeciiiedeneu  Seelen.  Dargeetellt  au«  dem 
Worte  Qottes.  Berlin,  1854, >.  pp.  zIt.,  215. 
i>. 

2504. The  Intermediate  State,  and  Clirlst 

among  the  Dead  ...  .  Translated  from  the 
German  by  the  Rev.  James  Frederick  Schtfu. 
London,  185«,  12>.  pp.  184. 

2505.  Blakeman;  Phtneaa.  The  State  of 
the  Soul  between  Death  and  the  Rcnurreo- 
tioD.  . . .    New  York,  1855, 12*  or  18*.  pp.  114. 

2606.  [^l&IUIps,  Dan.  William].  The  Inter- 
mediate  State.  (ChritUmn  Jwv.  for  July, 
1855;  XX.  381.^.)    BA. 

2507.  OrlAn,  Nathaniel  Herrick.  Place  and 
Oondition  of  the  Departed.  (iKMtoM.  iSbora 
fpr  Jan.  185«;  XIll.  163-172.)    O, 

2S07B.  MontaiT^  George,  Qth  Duke  ({f  Man- 
dteater.  The  intermediate  State,  br  the  late 
Duke  of  Manchester.    London,  1850y  6^. 

2508.  "Walker,  George  J.  The  Ministry  of 
Angels;  the  Separate  State;  the  Book  of 
Esther;  Biblical  Studies.  London,  1859, 18*. 
pp.212. 

2500.  MK/a«fllaia4,  John  Oonyngham. 
Truths  for  the  Times.  No.  I.  On  the  luter- 
nedlate  State.    DuUia,  18iM,  12».  pp.  110. 

2500^  lAtermedlate  Sute  (The).  (Pntby- 
terioH  Quar.  Hen,  fur  Oct.  mi}  i.  241-252.) 
xi. 

2.  Bleep  of  the  BotL 

ifefs.—  Bee  also  the  prseoding  snbdivisioa,  and  the 
Index  ef  8alQ«ots. 

2800.  Calirin,  Joan.  Psychopnnnychia,  qua 
refellitiir   quorundain   Iniperiturum    Error, 

3ni  Animas  post  Mortem  usque  ad  Ultimum 
ndiciura  dorniire  piitaut  ...  .  Aureiiae, 
15M.— Also  Basiieae,  1536;  Argentorati, 
1545,  8>,  IT.  54,  and  1658,  8b. 

AIM  Id  tall  IVaefefM  liuoloflri  Amst.  1«7.  IM. ; 
e^  YIII.  ni-95&.  iH.)  A  #Vhi«»  tranatadoa, 
Ortiua.  I&Sft :  BH§U»k,  l^ndoa,  /o*m  Da^t,  1681,  8", 
witb  the  ilUe,  "A  TreetlM  «r  the  laiiaortslltj  of  the 
Bottle,"  «(«. 

2601.  I«ittm,  or  I«itm,  Renhardos,  Brjfthropo- 
Utanut,  Oonfutatio  eorum,  qui  Animas  Mor^ 
tuomm  dormirc  assenint.    Basileao,  1560,  4^. 

AIM  la  the  Orth^dMMraflM  eT  J.  J.  Orjnmu, 
ISM,  M..  II.  17I8-17»  (if.),  «ith  the  title: ~^*8om*  , 
nrt  ChrinttamonriB   . . .  nca  uou  •ucclncta  Deeian- 
tio,  de  eooiuaiii  oaialttn  Hemlnani  la  MoiiImIibo  Die 
BMarreotiene." 

2602.  Hore,  Henry.  That  the  Sonl  doth  not 
sleep  after  Death.  (In  his  Ezptanatinn  of  the 

'     Grand    Sfgtttry  of   Qodlineu,    1040,  fol., 
'    Book  I.  Cb.  ri.-  X.) 


2603b  Faust,  Jae.  De  Psychopaiuiychia.  Ar- 
gent. 1M8, 4». 

2604.  Private  Letter  (A)  of  Satisihction  to  a 
Friend  concerning  the  Sleep  of  the  Sonl,  the 
sute  of  the  Soul  after  Death  till  th0  Resur- 
rection, . . .  Prayer  for  departed  Soula  whether 
LawfVil  or  not  . . .    .    m.p.  1M7, 8».    BiL 

2006.  Ptkir,  Cbristoph  Matthftns.  DisserUtio 
de  Suuino  Animarnm  poet  Mortem,  contra 
Donnitantioe.    Tublngae,  1712,  4*.  pp.  16. 

2009*.  ["Watts,  Isiyic].  An  Essay  toward  the 
Proof  of  a  Separate  State.  17ai2.  Bee  No. 
2&4L 

2606.  Flmcks,  Daniel.  De  Somno  Animorum 
eSchoU«Chri4tianonimextermIttai#o.  liaUs, 
1T4«,4».  (4sh.) 

2607.  Hsy^n,  Joh.  8on<Iechreil>en  an  Ilerm 
Doctor  . . .  Bannigarten,  worinno  . . .  Doctor 
Isaac  Watts  Meynnngeu  vom  Schhif  dor  al** 
geechiedeiien  Seeien  beschoiden  geprUfet  siud 
...  .  Frankfurt,  1746,  ^.  pp.  181.  ~  2«  Aufl., 
Halle,  1740,  8*. 

Boe  Horrlch.  ^iH»M,  etc.  po.  87,  86 ;  Kraft**  Nmm 
ThtoL  BfbL,  I.  8Kft-»78.    A. 

2608.  S«l&abert,  Joh.  Ernst.  Vom  Schlaf 
dw  Seole  nach  dem  Tude.  Jena,  17411,  4o. 
(4  sh.) 

2600.  [Blslcke,  or  Blslke,  Joh.  Achat 
Felix  ].  Die  wachenden  Seelon  derer  mit 
ihren  Ylitern  Kntschlafeuen,  nach  Einleltung 
desUeynischenSendechrelbeusan  ...  Baum* 

Siirten    in    Halle   vom   Seeleuschlaf  .p. 
raukfurt  and  Leiiniig,  1747, 8».  pp.  104. 
2810.  Selclsl,  Christoph  Tim.    Sendschrelljon 
an  einige  jrate  Freuude  vom  Seelouschhife. 
Holmst.  17A,  6*.  pp.  30. 

2611.  Slaaomsttl,  Christian  Ernst.  Oedanken 
ttber  die  Lehren  von  der  Vnsterbiichkeit  und 
dem  Schlafe  der  Seelen.  2  Theile.  '>  AuH. 
(Berlin.  1747,)  FraukAirt  an  der  Oder,  1761, 
8».  pp.  176,  21)8. 

la  oMKMitloo  to  Heyo.    8m  Kraft'a  Nnu  IVsL 
BtU  ,  ifil.  II.  138-146,  aad  1748.  lU.  28-88.    S. 

2612.  "Wlliter, ^preacher  at  Birkfnwerder. 

Au%eweckter  llypnopeychit.    Berlin,  1747. 

2613.  BamnflpartSB,  Siegm.  Jac  Beant* 
wortttug  des  Sendschrelbens  J.  lleymi  vom 
Schlafe   der  abgoschiedcuen  Seelen.    Ualle, 

1748,  ■i*. 

Abo  In  his  rftMl.  ^MlMlMi,  Btmml.  YI.  Halle. 
1748.  pp.  271-656. 

2614.  S«l&n1>«rt,  Joh.  Ernst.  Defgravl  Er- 
rore  eorum  qui  Animas  Defbnctonim  Sensnnm 
cxpertes  obdormire  statuuut.  Heimst.  1751, 
4».  igr. 

2615.  [I>«  Roaejr, ].    Abhandlnng  Tom 

Schlafe  der  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode,  als  eine 
Widerlegtmgdcr  Uber  diese  Materio  abgefkss- 
tcu  SchHft  des  Abts  Seidcls.  Ualberstadt, 
1754,  8p.  pp.  206. 

2616.  Ssldel,  Christoph  Tim.  ...  Yertheidl- 
gungseinee  Sendschreibensyom  Seelenschiafe, 
gegen  dte  Widerlegnng  eines  Ungenannteu. 
Halle,  1754,  8>.  pp.  160. 

2617.  DiipilSMUrlft  iibor  die  gute  Sache 
Ton  dem  Zustande  der  Seeien  nach  dem  Tode, 
als  einer  Beantwortnng  [of  Scidel's  Verthaidi- 
ffung  trinet  SmdtchreiUne,  etc.]  ...  .  Frank* 
fhrth  mid  Leipzig,  1755,  6*.  pp.  381. 

2618.  K«  Schrelben  an  den  ungenannten  Yer- 
fiksser  der  Abhandlnng  Torn  Schlafo  der  Seele 
nnch  di«m  Tode,  welches  in  dieeem  Jahre  als 
eine  Widerlegung  ^^  Herrn  Abts  Seldels  sta 
Halberatadt  borausgekonimen,  von  K.  Frank- 
furt und  LeiiHEig,  1754,  8«.  pp.  85. 

See  Krart'i  Ifnu  Tkeol,  HOL,  17».  X.  nS-OSO.   B. 

20101  [On  Roaey^,  — -J.  Von  dem  Zustande 
der  Soeleu  nach  dem  Tode,  aU  eine  Antwort 
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aaf  die  BinwOrfe  etnM  Ung«nannt«ii  in  dem 
Tractat:  Schreiben  «n  den  ungeoannton  Ver^ 
tkBMt  ...    .    Halberatadt,  17M»  8*.  pp.  128. 

M20.  K«  Zweltes  Schrelbon  an  den  nngenann- 
teii  VerfaMer  der  Abhandluns  Tom  Schlafe 
der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode,  Ton  &.  FrankAirt 
und  Leipzig,  17M»  8*.  pp.  79. 

2620».  AbhAAdliii&K  Ton  dem  Schlafe  der 
8eele  nach  dem  Tode,  ale  Wideriegnng  dee 
Abtfl  Beidel's  KfnwUrfe  Tom  Seelenachlafe.' 
2  StUcke.  FrankfUrt  am  Mayn,  17U,  8*.  figr, 

2021.  R.  Daes  Luther  die  Lehre  Tom  Seelen- 
ecblaf  geglaubet  habe,  In  einem  Sendechrei- 
bt>n  an  den  nngenannten  Hm.  Teri^aser  der 
Abhan^ung  vom  Schlafe  der  Soeien  nach 
dem  Tode,  welche  su  Ualberatadt  heraoege- 
kommen,  nnwiedersprechllch  erwieeen  von  &. 
Frankfurt  and  Leipsig,  1755,  8».  pp.  32. 

9022.  Ba-vrelsy  dase  die  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode 
weder  echlafen,  noch  wachen.  Ualle,  1755, 
8v.  pp.  16. 

2623.  Tanrnkyy  Georg.  Die  Oeachlchte  dee 
Menschen  in  aeinem  zwlechensuatande,  vom 
Tode  an  bis  an  seiner  Auferstehung,  . . .  nebtt 
dor  Widerlegung  der  i^eelennchuUiBr  ...  . 
Roetock  und  Wiraiar,  1755.  8*.  pp.  400  +. 
(32  8h.) 

See  Kntt'a  Ktm  TktoL  MU.,  17M,  ZI.  6I«-ai. 
{B.)  AIm  without  tha  aau«  of  Um  aaibor,  under 
the  title :  —  "  Oenchlebie  dea  Ueaacbca  bie  eu  mUmt 
AuAnrstebong,"  Bttuow  und  Wuaiar,  17<Bt. 

2624.  [Herbat,  Mc.  Friedr.].  Temunft-  und 
ochriftmilKsigo  Annierkungen  Uber  die  gegen- 
aeitigen  Qrliude  for  und  wider  den  l^len- 
Bchlflil  welche  theilR  In  dem  Sendachreiben 
dee  Herrn  Abt  Seldel's,  thcllB  in  der  ihm 
entgegengesetxten  Abhandliing  eines  Unge- 
nannten  enthalten  aind.  Lemgo,  1754,  8*. 
pp.  333. 

2625.  MflUcr,  Joh.  Steph.  Die  Cnechnld 
Lutheni  in  der  Lehre  Ton  dem  Zoetaude  der 
Seeie  nach  dem  Tode.  wider  die  Beechnldl- 
gung,  ale  ob  deraelbe  ein  SeeleniichlKfer  gewe- 
•eu  He^  gcrettet.    Jena,  1757, 4i».  pp.  80. 

^^^^^v  4i^^^e   tf^^va^ 

2026. Dan  Luther  die  Lehre  fom  Seelen- 
achlafe nie  gogiaubt  habe,  welter  und  mit  deq 
stMrluten  Orunden  erwieaen.  Jena,  1759,  4^. 
pp.  64. 

In  answer  to  n  Letter  pnbl.  la  the  JVime  MrmeUtnm^ 
fen  der  BrkemUmUt^  ebo.  (Leipc),  St.  ^L—BmrrUk. 

9627.  Baatbolm,  Christian.  DIsputatio  de 
^rvxovaKKvx*^*    I'&rt.  I.-III.    Havniae,  1769- 

9628.  Tersn«l&  einea  Bewelsea,  dasa  die  Seele 
des  Menschen  nach  der  Trennung  vom'  Leibe 
nicht  schlafe,  sondern  sich  bewusst  sey,  aus 
Oottes  Wort  und  geistlichen  Erfahrungen 
wahrer  Chriaten  gefUhrt.  Halle,  1775,  8*. 
pp.  62. 

StISO.  ObflarratloBs  on  1st  The  Chronology 
of  Scripture.  ...  Sd.  The  Evidence  which 
Reason  ...  aflbrda  us  with  respect  to  the 
Nature  ...  of  the  Soul  of  Man.  4th.  Argu- 
ments in  Support  of  the  Opinion,  that  the 
Soul  is  Inactive  and  Unconscious  fh>ni  Death 
to  the  Resurrection,  derived  from  Scripture. 
New- York,  171»5,  8".  pp.  141.    <?. 

2630.  Kcnrlelc,  Timothy.  Dlacouraei  ...  . 
2  vol.  London,  1805,  8*. 

Sermone  il.-iv.  (I.  21-7t)  are  oo  the  state  of  (he 
dead.  The  author  ualutaina  that  the  soul  diet  with 
the  bodj,  aud  U  restored  to  Ufla  at  the  resurrection. 

2630*.  mrood-vrard,  John.  A  Short  Exposi- 
tion of  the  CrecHl :  the  Question  considered, 
Is  Dfftth  a  Temporary  Sleep?  London,  1854, 
8*.    BL. 

HBSl,  Pcarce,  John  H.  An  Attempt  to  an- 
swer the  Question,  Has  Man  a  Conscious  State  j 
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of  Existence  all«r  Death,  and  prwrtaM  to  the 
ReenrrecUonr  FayettoviUa  [N.  C],  ISM» 
pp.8. 

Maiaulna  tte Slav «r  the  BSaL    **li 
oonfttaed."— MU.  ~ 


2632.  HABbf    J.    PantoB. 
Gathered  and  Gathering;  or.  The  Scriptwe 
Doctrine  concerning  Man  la  Deeth. 
1850, 12>.  pp.  158. 
.  Mnintaias  that  man 
twceu  death  and  the 
MhU  ri miihiw  ibr  May  and  Jnne,  MH'  TILi 


2683.  Porter,  Jaroea.  The  ConditloB  of  the 
Dead.    (MetkodiU  Qmar,  Xtm,  ftjr  Jea.  ttlOs 

xxxn.  118-121.)  a. 

Affaiast  iha  sleep  of  the  sseL 

2684.  Heavent  Hell,  Uadea;  or  Stoap  of  the 
Soul.  (KItto's  Jottm.  itf  Sue.  LiL  fa-  Afril, 
185S ; )«.  S.  IV.  56-79.  Comp.  pp.  412-432.)  MK 

Maintains  the  steep' or  the  aenl. 

2635.  "Webby  C.  The  SensibiUtr  of  Separata 
Souls  considered.    London,  185^  U».  pp^  xL, 

102.    O. 

2636.  Connellyy  Bev,  Thomaa  P.,  «Mf  PteMy 

Bev,  Nathaniel,  M.D.  A  Debate  on  the  $iate 
of  the  Dead  ...  .  Held  ...  in  the  Vidaity 
of  Indlanapolla,  in  the  Summer  of  1^1  ... 
Revised  by  the  ParUea.  LooievUle,  UM*  1>. 
pp.  308. 

Dr.  Field  awintnlns  tha 
la  the  Interval  heti 


3.  DMoent  of  Cfhriit  into  Hadoti  liMbOk 

Bote.  —  This  smmeel  heleags  principally  ee 
tology,  and  the  fellowlag  titlee  are  eely  a 
flron  the  copions  and  uaprsAtaUe 
latiag  to  it. 


2637.  DleteUnalr,  Joh.  Angostfa. 
Dogmatis  de  Descensn  Christl  ad  Inferoa  Ut»- 
rana:  cum  Praefittione  Joh.  Balth.  Beca- 
holdi.  Norimbergae,  1741,  S>.  (16  ah.)— Bi. 
2da,  emeitdatior  et  anctior.  Altorfli,  XiWtt  ^. 
See  Seem.  Adm  Mrmd.,  SmffL,  VII.  tfl-nB.  aai 
BnesU's  Mem  TkeeL  ML.  llfa.  III.  •a-TH.    M- 


2638.  Scmlery  Joh.  Saloni.    De  vario  et  i»- 

Kri   Veterum  Studio  in  recoleada  iUateria 
scensoa  Chriati  ad  InleraB.    [Piaar.]    MeL 
1775, 4^. 

2639.  ITolbartb,  Joh.  Oari.    Epiatola 
rails,  qua  quantum  Error  ApoUiaaru 
talerit,  ut  Dogma  de  Deaceasa  ad 
Symbolis  Fidel  inservretur,  paacis  dcdarator. 
BrunavigsB,  1705,8*.  pp.  8. 

2640.  ClanacA,  Joh.  Dofamtis  de  Deaceasa 
Christl  ad  Inferoa  Historiaai  biblicam  alqae 
cccleslasticam  corapoenit,  rariisqae  Obeerva* 
tionibus  crltico-phiiologicia  lUaatravit  ...  . 
Haftaiae,  1801,  8*.  pp.  87. 

2641.  WaaMf  Geon  Holger.    De  Aetata  Ar- 

ticnli,  quo  In  Symbolo  Apostolloo  tiaditar  J4 
Christl  ad  Inferoa  ^ 


18M,8*.pp.l74. 

Berieaed  bj  K.  W.  Kelihoff  ia  tte 
JCHCtt  Ibr  JuV,  ISST.  eell.  Nft-Ut.    JT. 

2642.  [Bsaiov,  Hoeea,  2tf].  HIetorieal  Skelih 
of  InterprvUtiona  of  1  I^.  tti.  18-20,  aad  ix 
6.    (Univtrmlitt  Quar,  tot  April,  18598  ^ 

221-248.)    H. 

2643.  Haldekaper*  Frederic    The  Balier 

of   the   First   Three   Oeatariea 

Christ's  Mission  to  the  Undenrarkl 

1854, 12>.  pp.  xlU  167.    ff. 
A  work  of  ertgtnal  and 


ertfftnal 
edition  «aa  prlvaielj 
V.   a. 


at  IkirfTllla. 


1^4 


On  the  hlstorv  aad  lileratare  of  thb  sah- 
Ject,  see,  furtW,  Bretschneider,  ^nlna. 
Entwididwugt  etc  pp.  508-4)00,  aad  belea, 
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Na  2067*.  PearsoAf  2873,  VlemaaAi 
2879»,  Kinsj  :»80,  litis  I  2600,  Un^cri 
3698,  Pott  I  2607,  Hone  i  2608,  KAalKf 
2706,  Gflder  I  and  2700,  KOrlMr. 

9644.  Vle*d«aAiuu  Brangelli  Nicodeml  Pun 
II.  sivo  Ijesceutfua  Cbriati  ad  luferos.  Gr, 
(In  TlschendoiTs  EvangeJia  Apoerjfpha^  Lips. 
1853,  8*,  pp.  300-311.)  if.— Alio  In  Latin,  In 
two  difleront  fbrmt,  t6M.  pp.  868-410. 

Formlnf  «e.  17-XT  of  tbe  QoKpd  of  Kksodettoi  m 
edited  by  Thilo.  Cbrf.  Apocr.  Nov.  Tut..  I.  flM-7R6. 
whoaw  note*  «re  valuable.  It  nay  be  foand  In  Kng* 
lith  In  Jonen  on  tbe  Cauon,  Vo4.  II.,  and  lo  Hone  a 
Apoermktd  Iftw  Iter.  (London,  1830.  ad  ed.  Vai,  tFu 
or  whteii  aeven!  ods.  hare  been  publ.  in  tbiii  country. 
TbU  lesend.  ai  Mr.  Norton  remarks  {G*Huime>t«$»  of 
the  On^eb,  M  ed..  III.  WS,  note).  ■*  appear*  to  haT« 
been  ihe  linnicdlata  lonroe  of  tboee  eonoeptions  re* 
■peeiiac  oar  I^ord'a  detoent  to  Hell,  or  the '  Harrow. 
Ing  of  H«ll,'  a«  it  was  called  in  old  EnglUb  llieratore, 
whiob  «e?e  eommnn  In  tbe  lattur  part  of  tbe  MMdla 
Ages."  Barly  cdltlone  of  this  OoRpcl  In  L«Utn  Had 
Tarloue  modem  languages,  as  EngUtk,  JVencb,  ttmUa» 
and  0*rman,  are  vety  aunteroua.  Bee  Thilo.  1.  e.. 
pp.  esllL-olx. 

9644*.  Bvseblm  ^UoBandrinnM,  6th  cent. 
Ensebii  .KnicMeni  quae  sapertunt  Opusciila 
Gnsca  ...  Illnatrata  a  Jo.  chrittlano  Guilvl- 
mo  Augnutt  ...    .    £ll>«rfeldl,  1820,  8".  pp. 

102  -f-.    D- 

Contalulag  a  earloni  dlsoonne  en  the  deseeot  of 
/ohn  tbe  BMptlat  to  Bade*,  announcing  to  th«  Im- 
prisoned nlnui  thrlr  approaeblng  dcliveranee.  and 
another  on  the  deioetit  of  Christ  to  Hades.  See  pp. 
9-10,  I4-S.  and  tbe  notea,  p.  124,  et  seqq.,  p.  IS&,  et 
seqq.  Thilo.  in  his  werlc  *•  Ueber  die  Sobrltten  des 
JCneeMus  von  Alexandrlen  and  des  Enx«^bius  von 
Kmln,"  Halle,  I8S2.  tP  iD.).  gives  good  reanons  for 
•aiignlag  these  dlsoouraeo  to  Uuseblus  qf  Meamndria. 

2644b.  CiedmOBy  died  aliout  aj>.  680.  Cied- 
mon't  Metricail  Paraphraae  of  Parts  of  the 
Holy  ScriptiireB,  In  Anglo-Saxon;  with  an 
English  Translation,  Notes,  and  a  Verbal 
Index,  by  Beqjamin  Thorpe  ...  .  London, 
18S2,  8*.  pp.  xxxT.,  341.    H. 

Book  11.  pp.  tf^lO  reiatas  In  cmt  part  to  Christ's 
descent  to  bell.  For  a  deserlpuoa  of  bell,  see  abo 
pp.  10-36. 

S645.  BplplkAiiliifly  AtftfdtK    Oratio  in  ... 

Sopulturiun- Domini  ...  ot  in  Domini  in  In- 

fernum  Descensum.    Gr.  and  Lot,    (In  £pl- 

phanii  Opera,  Par.  1622,  fol„  IL  250-275.)   H. 

'    This  maj  belongtoone  of  tbe  laterEplpbaail.  of 

whom  one  H.  a.d.  080,  another  s.d.  910. 

2646*.  8«otns  Brig«n%  Johannes,  fl.  jld. 
85S.    See  No.  2017. 

2646.  AiUMllasy  Schokuticut,  fl.  a.d.  MO. 
fVision  of  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell.  ZaL] 
(In  S.  Da  M4ril's  I^titiet  pnp,  Lai,  anUrieura 
au  Xlb  suae,  Paris,  1843, 8*.  pp.  200-217.)  H. 

▲lselnMIgne's/terol.OLI.0tf-«5«.    M, 

2647.  HarroDTlBC  of  Hell  (The),  a  Miracle- 
Play  written  In  the  Ketgn  of  Edward  the 
Second,  now  first  published  firom  the  Original 
lUnuscript  In  the  British  Moseum,  with  an 
Introdacnon,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By 
James  Orchard  Halliwell  ...  .  London,  1840, 
■m.  4*  or  8".  pp.  33.    F. 

2647*.  'WMtebrABky  ?rledr.  Trinmphns  re- 
gnrgeutis Christ!  ab  Inferno;  CSannine.  Wlteb. 
1654, 4*.    BL. 

2648.  Smltlk  (Lai.  SmjrtliaDUs),  Richard, 
/>.!>.,  1500-1563.  Reflitotio  IncnlenU  crassie  A 
exItiossB  Haeresls  Johannis  CalvinI  A  Chrlstop. 
Carlili  AngU,  ana  astmant  Christum  non 
dsseendisse  ad  inferos  alios,  auam  ad  Infer- 
nnra  inflprnm  . . .  aut  ad  Sepulchmm.    I6#2« 


Lnis  d«  (LaL  LndoTicns 
OraaateAsls)*  Condones  de  nraecipnis 
Saootomm  Festis  et  Dlebns  Dmnlnicin  per 
totnm  Annom.    4  yol.  Autterpise,  li77-81. 

For  a  strlhtng  extmet  fkem  LnIs  de  Orsnada's 
saniMa  ea  Ihe  Bsmrreotlsa,  deMrtblng   Chrlst'a 


dceeent  Into  hell, 
III.  134-lM. 


Tlcknor's  IRsf.  ef8panSa»  He., 


2860.  Agrlcola,  Franciscns.  ETangellcarnm 
Deniunstrationnni  Libii  IV.  In  qnlbns  ...  de- 
moustratnr  Christuui  secnndnni  Aniniam  re* 
vera  ad  lufemnui  dtwceiidisse  et  Animas 
Plomm  inde  a  Limbo  liberasse.  Colonise, 
1578, 12>. 

2661.  CarlUe,  or  Carlisle,  diristopher. 
A  Discovrse  concerning  two  Dhiliie  Positions. 
The  First  effectimlly  concluding,  that  the 
Soules  of  the  Faithful!  Fatliors,  deceased 
before  Christ,  went  ImmediHtely  to  llcanen. 
The  Second  ...  touching  the  Descenslon  of 
our  Sauionr  Christ  into  llcll  ...  .  London, 
1682,  sm.  8«.  pp.  17,  IT.  173  +. 

In  opposition  to  the  book  of  Richard  Smith,  de. 
■oribeo  above,  No.  SMS.  **  This  work  wa.<i  Interdicted 
the  same  year  bj  pubUo  authorlt7."->-Cooper,  Ath, 
Vkmt.,  II.  J6.  *  •-  . 

2652.  Vlcq,  Henricus  da*  De  Descensn  Jesu  , 
Chrlsti  aid  Inferos...  .  AntuerplsB,  1686,* 
4^.  pp.  162. 

2653.  BiM»ni  (I>uieh  B«ys),  Joh.  Dlspo- 
tatio  de  Desconsu  Chrisli  au  luferos,  advecsus 
Decretuin  Librl  Concordlw  Lntheranoruni. 
Coloniw,  1686, 4*. 

2654.  Hill,  Adam.  Tlie  Defense  of  the  Article, 
Christ  descended  into  Hell.  With  Argnjnients 
obiected  against  the  Truth  of  the  same  Doc- 
trine, of  one  Alex.  Humes;  all  which  Reasons 
are  confuted  ...    .    London,  1522, 4". 

2655.  Harmaalk-vraff er,  Casp.  Trostpredigt 
Yom  BUndlein  der  Lebeiidigen,  darinn  die  M. 
Seelen  der  Verstorbenea  hiss  au  den  JUngsten 
Tag  Terwahret  wer^en.^  Schmalkalden,  1611^ 
4». 

2656.  Jaeob,  Henry.  A  Treatise  of  the  Suffer- 
ings and  Victory  of  Christ  in  the  Work  of  our 
Redemption  ...  .  Written  against  certain 
Errors  in  these  Points  pablickty  preached  in 
London  [by  Bp.  BilsonJ,  1507.  [London fl 
1628, 8>.    BL, 

2657.  BUflOB,  Thomas,  Bp.  The  EiTect  of 
certaine  Sermons  [preached  In  1507]  touching 
the  Full  Redemption  of  Mankind  by  the 
Death  and  Blond  of  Christ  Jeans ;  wherein 
...  are  handled,  What  Palnes  Christ  suffered 
in  his  Sonle  on  the  Crosse :  together  with  the 
Place  and  Purpose  of  his  Descent  to  Hel  after 
Death...    .    London,  1622, 4*.    BL. 

BUson  Bnalntalns  that  Christ  actuallv  went  Into 
hell  "  to  destrojr  the  dlvel's  kingdom,**  mo,,  and  op< 
poses  the  Puritan  doctrine,  that  Ea  suflbied  the  pains 
ef  hell  In  his  soul  on  the  croes. 

2658.  Brovslktoin,  Hugh.  An  Explication 
of  the  Article  of  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell. 
[Containing  tarions  tracts  relating  to  the 
snl^ect,  originally  published  from  1622  to 
1226  or  later,  particularly  against  Bp.  Bilson ; 
including  alto  bis  "  Oration  to  theGeneveans" 
in  Or«ek  and  English.]  ( Works,  Load.  166dL 
Ibl.,  pp.  727-840.)    B. 

"It  is  ramarkabla,  that  tbe  first  of  onr  eoantrymea 
who  gave  a  rntlosal  expileatloB  or  this  matter,  was 
the  fhmons  Hagh  Brougnlon.  othcrwhio  so  fhaolftil  In 
his  opinions.'  —  KippU,  in  the  JNo^.  BrlL,  M  ed.. 
It.  811.  note.  He  hiaintalns  with  Sbuodaui  learning 
that  AMes  denotes  ihe  worid  of  eottls,  not  the  ^aoo 
of  the  damned. 


HICfflAB,  John.    An   Answer   to 
iiPerkinf 


2660. 
WlIliaMrPerkins,  concerning  Christ's  Desccn- 
sion  Into  Hell.    Oxford,  (1202  ?)  1608»  8>.  BL, 

2660.  BUaaA,  Thomas,  Bp.  The  Surrey  of 
Christ's  SufTerlngs  for  Man's  Redemption: 
and  of  his  Descent  to  Hades  or  Hel  for  our 
Dellrerance.    London,  1204,  fol.    BL. 

2661.  Brleflo  Answere  (A)  nnto  certaine  Ob- 
jections against  the  Descension  of  Christ  into 
Hell.    London,  1624, 4*.    BL, 

2662.  Isiaabo-aaafltlzy  that  ia,  a  Canrise  of 
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£ilnlHi8  Patrtfm,  tbewlnfr  .. .  that  Ghrlst  de- 
scended not  in  Sonlo  to  Hell  to  deHver  the 
FRthers  iVoni  thence.    London,  1604»  4*.  BJ*. 

Bj  Andrew  Wlllet?    g«e  No.  2fi«5. 

2603. .  Pavkesr  Kichard.  An  Apologie  of  Three 
Testinioni(w  of  Uolv  Scripture,  conc«miu|ip 
tli«  Article  of  onr  Cfeed,-  Ht  deuxnded  into 
Hell.    London,  1607, 4«>.    BL, 

2064. The  Seoond  Booke,  containing  a  Re- 

Joynder  to  a  Reply  made  againit  the  former 
Booke,  lately  publinhed  in  a  printed  Pamph- 
let, intituled,  Limbo-mastix.  London,  1607. 
4*.    BL. 

2666.  Iirillet,  Andrew.  Loldoromastix :  that 
is,  A  Scourge  for  a  Rayler,  containing  a  Full 

■  ...  Answer  to  the  Unchristian  Raylings  . . . 
vented  by*  one  Rich.  Parkes,  against  the 
Author  of  Limbomastix.  Cambridge,  1007, 
4».    BL, 

2666.  Parker,  Robert,  atitf  S«iiA>rd|  Hugh. 
•    De  Descensu  Jesii  Christ!  ad  Inferos  Libri 

qnatuor,  ab  Ilugone  Sanfordo  inchoati.  Amst. 
10U,4*.    BL. 

2667.  0«Ud,  Winiam.    Limbo*8  Battery;  or, 

an  Answer  to  a  Popish  Pamphlet  of  Christ's 
Descent  into  Hell.    Aberdeen-,  1080, 12*. 

2667*.  Pearson,  John,  Bp,  An  Exposition 
of  the  Creed.  . . .    London,  1059,  4». 

NumeroiM  editloas.  Bes  on  Art.  V.,  wbsre  the 
satUvct  of  ChrlHt'fl  "  DeMcM  loto  Hell"  b  treated 
with  great  learning. 

2668.  SekKard,  Heinr.  De  Descensa  Christ! 
ad  Inferos  LIbellus.  Lipsiae,  1004,  sm.  S*.  pp. 
108. 

"Malntatna  the  dsetrine  of  the  Fomala  of  Goa- 
eord.''>-.0reCfeft. 

2669.  RleKard,  Jacob.  De  Descensu  Cliristi 
ad  Inferos  contra  Novatoris  ciijusdam  Dlsser- 
tationem  de  cadem.  [Pnet.  Pet.  Haberkorn.l 
Oisssf},  1071,  4*.  4  gr. 

2670.  lil^l&tfbot,  John.  A  Discourse  upon 
the  Fourth  Article  of  the  Apostolic  Creed. 

.    (Wmrkty  Strype's   ed.,  II.   1341-1355,  Lond. 
1084,  fol.;  or  Pitman's  ed.,  YI.  3-^.)    H. 
Opposes  Terr  Tigeroueij  the  eonimoo  noUeas  of 
Oatbellos  and  rrotottanu  «m.  the  ouhleot. 

2671.  Smltlh,  Richard,  qf  Londrm,  A  Letter 
...  to  Dr.  lien.  Hammond,  concerning  the 
Pence  of  tlutt  Article  in  the  Creed  He  de- 
temuM  into  Hell;  together  with  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's Answer.    London,  10S4,  8«.    BL. 

2672.  CarpBO^t  Job.  Benedict,  the  younger.. 
Dissertatto  de  Descensu  Chrlsti  ad  Inferos  ex 
Ephes.  Iv.  9,  10.    [Bern.  J.  6.  Lucius.]    Lip- 
sin,  1087,  4*. 

AIM  In  hit  JHm.  Aatd.4  pp.  •40-711.  -  ••  Maiiitalne 
the  eonnioo  doetrlao  of  CaWv  and  ociiera."— 4rMcA. . 

11673.  Bflcmaihil,  Sebast.  DissertatJo.  de  dis- 
tinctls  Pontiflcionim  in  Inferno  Clasaibus. 
Janaa,  1080, 4*.  pp.  SO. 

2074.  Melnaer,  Joh.  Tractatus  de  Descensu 
Christ!  ad  Inferos.  Mltebergss,  MOO,  4*. 
tgr. 

2675.  Franoke,  Wllhelm.  .Dissertatto  de 
Descensu  Christ!  ad  Inferos  ex  1  Petr.  ill.  18, 
19.  [Pr»s.  3.  Q.  Ifeuniann.1  Tltebergae, 
1004.  4>.  pp.  30.  ~  Also  1702. 

"  Jfalnulna  that  Cbrlut  eonqoered  the  Derll  and 
Rell  wteritorit.  roHont  acfuUlthnU,  sad  M«e(^ca<eHe, 
ration*  prommlffmtUmU.'  '—MrtUcM. 

2676.  Lanrlieelk,  Is.  De  Descensus  Cliristi 
ad  Inferos  Mi^|u«tate.    Altorfli,  1700,4*.  4  gr. 

2677.  Dnmmer,  Jeremiah.  Diroutatio  Theo- 
logica  de  Christ!  ad  Inferos  Descensu.  ... 
Snb  Pnesidio  . . .  Hermaitn!  Witsli  ...  .  Lng^ 
dun!  BataTorum,  1702,  4*.  pp.  24  -f.    H.    . 

2078.'  Haee,  Cornelins.    De  Descensn  Chrlsti 
ad  Inflma  Ixica  Tcrnte.    Breniae,  1702. 
laoppealUoa  la  CacpsoT  ea  JB^h.  lv«  B^  M> 
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2079^  Inut««,  Joh.  6ottUri». 

sertationis  CarpaoviaDK  de  ] 

ad  Inferos.    Lljwise,  I70S,  4«.  p|«.  4A. 
In  answer  U  0.  Oaas,  who  eppeas*  tha  i 

loeal  deseent. 

2679>.  [King,  Peter,  £onf].  The  History  sT 
the  AposMes  Creeil:  with  Critical  Oliwrm- 
tious  OB  its  sereral  Articles.  Tli*  3d  Ed. 
London,  (170S,  . .  )  1711,  8*.  ppw  (161.  41&.  A. 
On  tho  Deoosat  of  Cbxlat  lato  Hall,  soa  pp..  i;». 


2680.  Ittlff,  Thomas.    Dissertatio  de 

5 olio  Mortuis  annontiato,  ad  1  Petr.  It.  0. 
cnsp,  1730,  4«.  pp.  66. 

"  Rvaugelluni  auirituallicr  nartnls  |>ia<iilfnisi  " 
"The  aneirnt  and  modem  opiuleaa  oa  iIm  nbj'rct 
are  copiouilj  sutcd  end  dlactM^ed.    Also  repriatcd 
la  his  E*ereitatlom4»  neoL,  p.  ttM oqq.'*-  tieiwh 

2681.  "Weber,  Joh.  Qeorg.    DoctriiM  tatior  da 

Descensu   Cbristi   ad  Inifepos  .. 
1731,8*.  (6sh.) 

268K  H«de,  Heinrich  wan  4er.  Da  De- 
scensu Christ!  ad  Inferos,  r/vipf.  J.  B.Ottp- 
xor.j    Helmstadil,  1754,  4*. 

2681K  Tlplhali^e  de  la  Raeke,  Charles 
Francis.  Les  visions  d' Ibrahim,  phikisophe 
arabe,  ou  Essal  sur  la  nature  de  riiuc;  rela- 
tion d'un  voyage  aux  Llnibea,  o«i  Bigarreres 
philoeophlques.  2  vol.  Paris,  1779,  9>. 
An  earlier  od.  was  pubL  at  Ansterdaai 
with  tho  UUe,  ••  Les  higMniaa  phlkMopUqo 

2682.  Paeaanl,  Liberator    De  Pionim  in  Siaa 
Abrabae  Bentitudine  ante  Chriati 
. . .    Romae,  1700,  4*.  pp.  332  -f. 

8eo  ATovdls  Ut.  ptA.  te  nrm»^  ITN.  XXIL 
880.  blI-C16,  C51.4&4.    B. 

2688.  Cadonlci,  Oiovanni.  De  Stntn 
tatis  Animamni  Sanctomai  Aatiqni  Tseta- 
menti  ante  Chrlsti  Descensnoi  In  Inferos;  de 
Verltate  Pniipttoril,  ct  de  non  retardala  Ani- 
mamm  Jnstorum  Bcatitndine  in 
Coelestl  ...    .    Veuetiis,  1700,  8*. 

2683».  Lettere  teologiche  spettanti  alia 
troversia  tra  il  signer  Giovanni  Duloaici  e  fl 
Padre  Liberato  Fassoni  . . .  Intorno  aUa  bcati- 
tudine  de'  saiiti  patriarch!  nel  scno  d'.AbrasMK 
Ve^iesia,  1700,  8*.  pp.  62. 

Bee  JW»»elfo  la.  ftA.  fa  ^Ineaso.  ITO.  £dt.  S38- 
68X.  0(U-5. 648,  «S0.    M. 

2684.  Cadonlel,  Giovanni.  Anrelli  An0«- 
tini  quae  videtnr  Sententia  de  Bealitate  SSanc- 
tomm  ...  Antiqui  Testament!  ante  Chrbti 
Descensum  ad  Inferoi  . . .  contra  HnerMieas 
. . .  Purgatorium  . . .  Impngnantea.  Tcsietiis, 
t70ft,4*. 

2685.  Goethe,  Joh.   Wolfgang  ▼•»• 
tiscbe  Gedanken  t;ber  die  Mullen&hrt  Ji 
ChrlstL 

Flnt  pabl.  in  a  poilodleal  cnUilod  0or  JUM< 
Praakftirt,  1760:  then  ta  (ha  od.  of  Ms  »to««  te  $ 
roll..  Statlgmrt,  V»^.  tC.    It  la  hU  l«>t 
poem.    See  Woaiel,  Amt  Wmmmn  goi 
p.  11. 

2686.  MamaelhlyTomnuuiaMarla.  Da. 
bus  Jttstorum  in  Sinn  Abrabae  ante  Chrlsti 
Mortem  expertlbns  beatae  Visionis  D«L  1 
vol.  Romae,  1700, 4^>    ^• 

2687.  I«ettera  d*nn  ehierlro  regoiara  al  F. 
Mamachi  contro  la  sna  opera  De  Aniaiahns 
Jnstorum  ...  fete.].  Cosniopoli,  1^0*  0^— 
Also  1lresefa^  1777,  m, 

Aaeribcd  hjr  soao  a  Jlnitlno  XaiaO,  hy  ottan  a 
Urhaoo  Teoetfl. 

2688.  KleeUnff^  Joh.  Rndolph.  De  TiA.  and 
Conccrtatiunem  do  Dea^nan  Chriati  ad  In- 
feros ctnnponere  volnit  Dominiif  la  Oiavc, 
difRciU  potlns  onam  expcditi. 
1700,4*.  3^. 

2689..  flelaaiSf  Joh.  Itaiedr.  Yemnntt-  < 
sehriftmiasige  Gedanken  v«n  dar  ItSUo  i 
der  Httllenflihrt  Chriati.    Halla,  ITTO,  ^ 

26BO..IJB0ar9  Immna.  ThfoOor. 


M§X 
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d«  BMceoin  C%riaCt  ad  InftiVM.    [Frte$.  J.  F. 
Gran«r.]    llal.  1T77»  4^.  pp.  46. 

Th«  author  •ppOM*  tb*  c— imoo  ▼!•««  kad  gtves  a 

toterabiT  oampiete  history  of  oplolaui  «■  Uw  aal^l 

to  the  tuaa  of  Luther.— XrMMA. 

2601.  Ocrtalf  Heinrich  Gotthilt  DImertotio 
Theoiogica  Doctrtnam  de  Deocaiisv  Chrihti  ad 
InferMNovaRatloiMUlvstratamslBtoni  ...  . 
Titebergae,  178*i,  4*.  pp.  48.    F, 

9a02.  I>r«sdet  Friedr.  Wilh.  Inqalritnr  in 
verarn  Mentem  Loci  1  Petr.  ill.  I»>20,  ad  Id' 
t«Illgendum,  ubi  Chrlstns,  poet  auam  e  Hor* 
tuts  KMurncttonem.ad  auam  niqua  iDCoelnm 
Receptionem,  degertt.    Vitabergae,  1801,  4*. 

(2ahO 

*•  Malntafat  that  Ohriit  darlaf  the  fbrty  daje  after 
hia  returtaetloQ  repeatedly  weat  to  bell,  aadpreaebed 
raprauaoe  aad  forglrenese  ef  ilna  to  thoee  who 
perUhed  la  the  Deluge.  "->A-elMh. 

2008.  Hackary  Joh.  Georg.  Aag.  DeDeacanav 
ad  Inforoa  I.  Pet.  ill.  19.  30.  ad  ProvlDoiam 
Meaaiae  demandatam  referendo  Waaartatfo 
...    .    Dreadav,  1809, 4*.  pp.  88.    F, 

2004.  Horsleyt  Samnel,  Bn,  Hoaea.  Trans- 
lated (torn  the  Hebrew :  with  Notes  ...  .2d 
Kd.  ...  with  ...  a  Sermon,  now  first  pub- 
lished, on  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell.  Lon- 
doD,  1804,  4*.  pp.  I.,  220, 18.    H. 

2005.  mreber,  Michael.  De  Descensn  Christ! 
ad  Inefroa  e  Loco  1  Petr.  ill.  10.  tollendo  inque 
Adaceoaum  ad  Saperos  mntaudo.  Vitebergas, 
18(».4*.pp.lO. 

"  weber  rappllet  apt;  riv  BUm  alter  woftvMf, 
tmm  *9r.  18.  aod  aaderataads  relf  iv  ^X.  a  Md|i.  as 
a  Airtnte  tommodi."—Rm»ck. 

2006.  Potty  David  Jullna.  Variaelnterpretnm, 
de  Deacenau  L  C  ad  Inferua,  Bententiae  se- 
enndnm  Tempomm  Ordlnem  enumerantiir  et 
breviter  dUndlcantur  ...  .  (Excnnnis  on  1 
Pet.  fii.  10,  ia  hia  EpisMae  Oaiholiau,  etc. 
II.  281-840,  ed.  alt.  dotting.  1810,  8*,  being 
Vol  IX.  Vase  2  of  Koppe'a  ed.  of  the  N.  T.) 
H, 

200T.  H«Ae»  WlUlam.  Andeot  Myrteriei  de- 
scribed, eapecially  the  Englbh  Miracle  Plajra 
...  .  With  EngraTlnga ...  .  London,  183e» 
8*.  pp.  298w    H. 

On  the  Deaeeat  iuto  Hell,  see  pp.  130-14T.  See 
^aa  the  Ceveotrf  Mjaterlaa,  X«mI«w  Chv«Rfr(«,  ed. 
bj  Halllwell  far  the  Sbakeapeare  Bodeiy.  IMl,  8>, 
pp.  S»,  830  iHX  and  Th»  CiMUr  Pfar**  cd.  bj 
Wright  fbr  the  sabm  Beeleij,  VeL  IL.  DM,  pp.  Tl- 

81.  a. 

2007*.  Dcfl««At  (The)  into  Hell;  a  Poem. 
London,  1830,  8*.    BL. 

By  J.  A.  ReraudT    See  K9.  MBflh, 

20OrK  Heraudt  Jdira  Abraham.  The  Descent 
Into  Uell,  with  an  Atiaiyala  and  Kotes ;  with 
other  Poems.    London,  18tft»  8*.  te.    BL. 

2006.  Kftni^,  Joli.  Lndwig.  Die  Lehre  ron 
Chriati  llOllenfwhrt  naeh  der  heii.  Bchrift, 
der  JUteaten  Kirche,  den  chrlatUchen  Symbo- 
len,  and  nach  Ihrer  Tieinrnflusenden  Bedeu- 
tnng dnrgeatellt  ...    .    Fraiikfarta.M.,1842* 


8*.  pp.  Ti^  281.    D. 

The  Mteratnra  ef  the  sa1t|cet  ia  given  ppi.  I80&M8. 
—  Berlewed  la  ZeUer's  TktaL  /•krb..  im.  op.  TTS- 


T80.  aad  br  C  V.  OoMhel  la  ihe  JuMH.  /.  trim.  MH- 
mrer«ept.l84S.ooll.  3SS^.    H. 

20O8».  Blbllophilita,  SI ncem8,j)s«iMlmi.  Die 

Lelpxlger  KeliglunNfiitge :  M'le  dUnket  euch 
Ton  die  lUMIenflihrt  Chriati ?  ...  Von  Since- 
ms  Dibliophiliia.    Matpleburg,  1814, 8*.  pp.  80. 
flee  Uipt.  Bep^rU,  18U.  VI.  288-908. 

2000.  Ackcrmann,  Constantin.  Die  Olau- 
bensajttse  von  Cliristi  HUllenfahrt  nnd  von 

.  der  Anferatehung  des  Fleiscbes,  vor  dem 
RIchterstnhl  nnarer  Zelt.  . . .  Hamburg  und 
Ootha,  184ft,  12*.  pp.  47.    D. 


2700.  Thoden  Tan  VelmMn,  E.  M.    Het 

Srangelie  an  de  duoden  -  verkoiidigd  ?  I    K«ue 
proev^oni'de'MOgenaamde  nedcniallag  van 


Ohri8tas  ter  hdHe  tot  derxelvor  b^belsehe  be- 
teekenis  «i  hooge  belangrykheid  vuur  de  leer 
des  hells  terng  te  breugen.  Nijmwegen,  1816, 
8*.  Jl.  1.80. 

2701.  mrezels,  Wilh.  Andr.  Aaben  JErklssring 
.  til  mine.  Medchriatne  om  min  Anaknelae  og 
BeKleudelse  angaaende  ChristI  Nedikrt  til 
Helvede  ug  Muligheden  af  en  Omvendelse 
efter  DOden.  2det  Opl.  ChristianIa,  (18M,) 
1847,  8*.  pp.  168. 

2701  Bflclaen,  Olaus.  Nogle  Ord  om  Veien 
til  Livet  Ac.  Med  Honsyn  til  det  af  W.  A. 
Wexels  udglvne  Skrift:  "Aaben  Erklaering 
til  mine  Medchriatne."  Frederlkahald,  1841^ 
8*.  pp.  80. 

2702».  Clota»  Ant.    La  diacesa  di  Oesft  Cristo  ' 
air  inferno.    Koma,  1840. 

2703.  Mohr,  Jakob  Andreas.  ForsOg  til  en 
Fi^mstilling  af  den  hellige  Skrifts  Lsere  om 
Kristl  Nedfhrt  til  Helvede  og  MiUlgfaeden  af 
Omvendelse  efter  DOden.  atavanger,  1847, 
8*.  pp.  66. 

2704.  [FrothimffliMii,  Nathaniel  Lan^n]. 
"  He  descended  into  Hell."  (  ChritHan  Eaeam, 
for  May,  18ftl ;  L.  401-416.)    H. 

2706.  laOXtl,  William  W.  Christ  in  Hades. 
A  Poem.  . ..    Mew  York,  1861, 12>.  pp.  188. 

2706.  Older,  Ednard.  Die  Lehre  von  der 
Erachelnung  Jeau  Chriati  nnter  den  Todten. 
In  ihrem  Zusamnieuhange  mit  der  Lehre  von 
den  letzten  Dingen.  ...  Bern,  1850,  8*.  pp. 
xiL,381.    D. 

OimtmUt.  "  RiDleltunf ."  pp.  1-15 ;  '•  Die  biblfacha 
Lehra."  pj».  I^IM;  "  Die  Geaehicbte  dea  Degaiaa," 

KW-mi  i  *'  DogaaaUaehe  Schlusaararterung,"  pp. 
-Ml. 

2707.  Zes»«lh'wltm,  Carl  Ad.  Oerh.  ven* 
Petri  ApoatuU  de  Chriati  ad  Inferos  Desceuau 
Sententia  ...    .    Upaiae,  1857, 8*.  pp.  68.    F. 

2708.  Hn«BS«Iiier,  Joseph.  On  the  Descent 
of  Christ  into  Hell.  IBMiotk.  Sacra  for 
April,  1850 1  XVI.  800-363.)    H. 

Rf^fecU  the  doetriae  ef  Obrlat'a  deseant  into  hell, 
and  alaa  that  af  an  latartoediate  plaee  Ibr  departod 
Bplrlu. 

2700.  KOrbcr,  Johann.  Die  katholiacho  Lehre 
von  der  HOllenfahrt  Jesu  Chriati.  Landshut, 
1800,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  476. 

2700*.  Telpcl,  Friedr.  Teber  die  noilenfhhrt 
Chriati.   (TheoL  QuartaUchrift,  1800,  Heft  4.) 

2700^.  Miles,  James  Browning.  Christ  preach- 
ing to  the  Spirits  In  Prison.  (BiUuMi,  Skera 
for  Jan.  1802;  XIX  1-81.)    H. 

A,  FvgUorj,  and  Pisjer  for  the  JktA» 

2710.  Vorhmu  (Lat.  For  best  ns  a  CarM), 
John.  liMtrnctionea  hiatorico-theologicw  de 
Doctrlna Christiana  ...  .  Kdltlonova ...  . 
Amatelwdami,  (104C,)  1702,  Ibl.  pp.  736  +. 
(Cjprra,  Vol.  II.)    //. 

See  Ub.  XIIL.  "  De  ruigatorla,  et  Salhagili  pre 
Defunetla,"  PP.  CM-tBa. 

2711.  AUacel  {Lot.  Allatlua),  Leone.  De 
utriuaquo  Isiccleaiie  Oocidontnlia  atquo  Orien- 
talis  in  Dogmate  de  Pnrgatorio  perp«tn4  Con- 
senaione.    Komm,  1655,  8". 

Alaa  in  MIgBc'a  fTUoC.  Camma  eeaiylaliia,  XVIII. 
mi-im.  Par.  IMO.  «•. 

2712.  CiiteAstedt,  Job.  Andr.  Exercitatto 
de  Eccleaianim  Orientalium  et  Latina  Diaaen- 
sione  in  Dogmnte  de  Pnrgatorio.  [Re$p.  Joh. 
DIecmann.]    Witteb.  1071, 4*. 

2713.  HOnfkiar,  Joh.  Oeerg  Christian.  De 
Origine  Dograatis  Romanomm  PontiAciontm 
de  Purgatorio.    lialae,  1702,  8>.  pp.  32. 

2714.  Bdgar,  Samuel.  The  Variations  qf  Po- 
pery. ...  2d  Ed (Dublin,  1802,)  Lon- 
don. 1838,  fi».  pp.  XX.,  661  +.    ^. 

Ch.  XVI.,  pp.  151  lai,  relaaatopafgatofy.   • 
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Sn5.  I«oolftf  Talentin.  Dm  Doffmm  der  gr{e> 
chiKhen  Kirche  voui  Purgatorium.  liegeDO- 
burg,  1842,  8».  (11  ah.) 

2716*.  Wrlsl&t,  Thomas.  St.  Patrick's  Por- 
gatorj.    1S4I.    See  No.  3264. 

2716.  History  of  Purgatory.  (Joumai  of 
Sae.  Lit.  and  Bibl.  Mecord  for  Jidy,  18U  ;  I. 
2S0-S08.)    />. 

2717.  R«dner|  Leo.  Das  Fogfeuer.  Etne 
historiscli-dogniatiache  Abhaudlang ....  Re- 
gensbttrg,  18MI,  8*.  pp.  208. 

Catholie. 

On  the  history  of  the  suMect,  see  also  No. 
2760,  Valverdef  2770,  Bellarmlao  | 
2815,  Vasl&er  t  2841,  Tralt^i  2884,  Dea- 
con |  2SU7,  Mermt  2907,  Tracts)  2908, 
PcrrlB  I  2914,  Hall  i  aud  2920,  Fraatm. 


2718.  Knstratlnsy  CbrutanHnnpoHtanus^  fl. 
A.l».  67K.  Tractatos  adversus  eos  qui  dicunC 
Animas  statim  atque  e  Corporibua  soiutie 
sunt,  non  operari :  ueqne  oblatis  pro  lis  Deu 
precibns  ...  Jnvarl.  6r.  and  LiU,  (In  L. 
Allacci  [LaL  Allatius].  Dt  viriutque  EocUt. 
Oceid.  atque  Orient,  at  Pwrg.  Owwentume, 
Roma,  1665,  8»,  pp.  319-581.) 

A  Latin  traatlaijoa  la  the  Max.  BOA.  ^Ktrnm. 
Totn.  XXVII..  KDd  la  Mlgne's  TktU.  Cwmu  eomjiCf. 
tut.  XVlll.  Ml -AM. 

2719.  Joannes  (PiMidi>-\  Damasoenutt  8tb 
cent.?  De  lis  qni  in  Fide  dormieruut;  quo- 
modo  Missis  et  Eleemoeynis  adJnventnr.  Gr. 
and  Lat.  (In  Joannis  Damasceui  Opera,  Par. 
1712,  fol.,  I.  584-697.)    H. 

Alw  publ.  Kparatelj,  Ycoet.  1541, 8^. 

2790.  Henrteua  SaUerientii^  or  Henrjr  of 
Bmltr^Yf  A.  a.d.  llftO.  Snper  Pnrgatwio  S. 
Patricii,  de  qnodam  Millto  nomine  Owcyn, 
qui  deductns  fiierat  per  Pcenas  Infemales. 
nu  Thos.  Mas8lugham*s  Plorilegium  Jntulx 
Amceorum,.  Par.  1624,  fol.,  pp.  89-109;  also  in 
Job.  Golganu8*s  Triadit  'Huiumaturgm  Atta^ 
Lovanii,  1647,  fol.,  being  Vol.  II.  .of  bis  *' Acta 
Sanctornm  Iliberniae.") 

On  tiM  KttfUMh  and  Frmtdt  Tcnfom.  and  fbr  the 

■torj,  Mfl  Wricbt's  A.  Patritk't  Pmrgmlmjfy  pp.  tfr- 

T8. 

2721.  Marie  de  France,  13th  cent.  [Le 
purgatoire  de  Saint-Patrice.]  CI  paront  des 
peines  qne  sunt  en  Purgatoire.  (In  her  iY)d- 
fies,  ed.  B.  de  Roquefort,  Paris,  1820,  8»,  II. 
411-499.)    H. 

8722.  [Sngenlensy  Marcus,  Abp.  of  fjpAe- 
««s,  fl.  a.d.  14Stt.J  n«pi  Tov  Kotfapetov  irvpo«. 
De  PnrgHtorio  Igne.  (Appended  to  Nllne, 
>l6p.  ojThtiwaJUmiea.  De  Primatn  Papss  Ro- 
mani,  fie  Lugd.  Bat.  1595,  4*.) 

872>.  Florence,  OmndX  nf^  a.b.  1418, 1410. 
For  the  •otioD  •r  thia  Couneil  oo  the  question  of 

rnnpitory,  Me  Cbncffta.  cd.  ColeU,  XYIIL  35-34,  ASft, 
147-&2.    B. 

f728.  Weseel,  Joh.,  141^1489.  Farrago  Re- 
rum  Theologicamm  uberrima  ...  .  In  hoc 
Libro  tractatur:  ...  .  VI.  De  Purgatorio 
...  .  De  Statu  et  Profectu  Animarum  poet 
bancVitam  ...  .  pWith  a  preface  by  Luther. 
^Basiloae,  1522,18>. 

S««  AinMr,  VI.  283.  n.  438.  ->  The  ▼nrions  writtaa 
ef  Weviei  relating  to  pvrgHiory  are  oolleetcd  in  w 
Opara.  Oronlug.  ISU,  4«,  pp.  SiS-WS.  On  bk  peoa- 
Uar  doctrine  reapeeting  Uila  anMeet,  aae  UllmRan'a 
Johmm,  Wettel.  eta  Uamb.  18S4,  ffi,  ppb  I8».8T&.    />. 

8724.  Cattarlna  (Fleachl,  Lat.  Fllaca) 
Adomoy  or  Adoma,  i!ftiaii(,  1447-1510. 
(Often  called  St.  CUtharine  q/*  Genoa.)  Trat- 
tato  del  Purgatorio. 

Published  with  her  worka  and  life  [hw  Uarabottl) 
at  Genoa,  in  1&&1 ;  In  Frtnrk.  Cologne.  M8I.  alM  ap* 
pendod  to  A.  I^mln  a  Ltt  hewm  ««  tkriHtn.  Alat«, 
18M.  18*.  A  Otmum  traoalatlen,  Augabarg,  1774,  IP, 
and  184S,  Sy>.  pp.  «i. 
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2725.  Cattsulna  (Flesckl,  LuL 
Adomo,  or  Adonaa,  AkmL 
Purgatory.  . . .    New  ToK,  1880, 

2726.  Fabrlca,  Joh.  de.     De 
pro  Animabiu  In  Puiigatoriot. 

For  vartaoa  oarlf  eda.  vtchem  date  ft 
and  one  vith  the  date  1469,  eomalalBc  alai 
tiae  of  KioobrtM  Etebardna  J»  rmM§muH; 
not.  €876-d86S. 

2727.  Rlclns,  Alphonsm.    IKalofrBs 
Sacra}  Script  nne  priscorumqne  Patron 
matibus  Purgatcffium  Animaboe 
praparatum  ostenditar  adTcrvus   Yal« 
...    .    Parisiis,  IMM,  4»:  also  ibid.  151%  4>. 
pp.24. 

2728.  Isolanlfl,  Isidoma  de«  DiaimtiitioDea 
Gatholicarum  Libri  V.  in  qnibos  I.  de  IgM 
InfemI,  II.  de  Purgatorio,  III.  de  Merite  Aai- 
ntarnm  Purgatoril,  et  CognStioBis  pffiwiia 
Bcatitndinis  ftitum  ...  *.  Mntlolaai.  MfT, 
ful.>-  Also  Padua.  1522;  Lrona,  15i2B,  UiO. 

"  Ottvmge  aingnner  et  caneax.  rai«  et  Dda  i*- 
obercb4  de  eeuz  ^i  ea  caaaalaaeaK  la  :    ~ 

2729.  Bodeneteln.  or  vom  CiM^a»a—a 
(Lat.  Caroloetadlua^,  Andreas  (RadalBhi. 
Sermon  vum  Stand  der  chrislgUlubig««Se«*a, 
ton  Abrahams  Schooss  end  TeKfeor  der  a^ 
gtwchitHicnen   Seelen.     Wlttembctig,   [aboet 

2780.  Hoclistraat,  Jac    De  Purgatoriai,  i 

de  Expiatioiie  Venialinm  post 
lus.    Antwerpise,  168ft,  4>f 

2731.  SclbatBf  er  {Lat.  Sau||eraa), 


Voni  Fegfetir  oder  volktainer  Kajnlgaaa 

GnoKthfi 


ausserwMten,    daa   durch    die 

Christi  das  FegfeUcr  nit  aoas^eleaclitlst . . . 

MUncben,  Hanm  Sehokuer,  16M,  4*.    BL. 

2782.  Vslng^en,    Barthoionuras    Ai 
de.     Purgatorium   contra    Lutbersiaas 
Scripturam  et  Rationeni  probatam^et  4»  U- 
beratione  Anlmanim  ex  eo  per 
Torum.  . . .    Herblpoll,  1687,  8>. 

2788.  mrersteanlns,  Joh.    Ad 
ranae  Sectae  Renatum  quendaai,  de 
rio  et  aliis  ...    .    CoknibM,  Uf§,  ^. 

2734.  More,  Sir  Thomas.    The  sappl; 
of  eoulys  [in  Purgatory)  made  byarr  11 
More  knyght  ...    .    [Loiidon,  N^SKos 
tear  168»t J  fol.  ff.  44. 

See  Mbdla'a  1)b».  Jaiif.  III.  SBI.aM. 

2735.  I<ntlier,  Martin.    Kyn  wydcvTasT 

fogf<-wr.    Wittenberg,  IMI,  4», 

2736.  Bck,  Joh.  Christllche  Erhalta^ 
Stell  der  Geschrifft  Hir  das  Fegfeaer  vi 
Luthers  LftsterbQchleUi.    [Aogrborg?] 


A  Lmltm  traaalatiaa,  ABtvcrp. 
2787.  Rastell,  John.    A  nev  boke  of  ■■■■ 
tory  . . .  denyded  in  to  tbre  dyaloKF*-   f    >■* 
lyrste  dyaloge  treateth  of  the 
existens  of  god.     f    The  aecoode  4} 
treateth  of  the  immortalyte  of  aauiays  i 
f    The  thyrde  dyaloge  treateth  of  i 
fLondon,  ()ct.  10,  I6M,]  M. 

See  Dlbdln'a  t^  JMtf-  lU-  8t. 

2738.  Frttl^  John.  d.  1633.    A 
of  purgatorye  ...  deuided  la  to  thVe 
...    .    [The  ftarst  in  answer  to  Joha  Ra 
the  second  to  Sir  T.  More;  the  third  to 
Fisher,  Bu,  ot  Rochester.]    a.  r. 
don,  not  mt  from  16M],  ^. 

2739.  —»-  An  other  boke  against  Rastc0 1 
the  Subeedye  or  bulwarks  to  his  fyn/t 
M.  p.  or  n.  8". 

Reprlated  together  la  the  Vhrts  af  Aaidafe  tmi 
fyith.  ed.  b/  SvaaeU.  Lead.  ISBI.  •*.  lH.  It-MS.    B 

2740.  Here  bricynneth  a  lylell  boks,  fhal 
Bpeakath  of  purgatorye  ...  .  [le  trstaal 
London.  Robert  Wper,  HA.  [16S— K  «^ 

See  Mhdln  a  1^*^  SmH^  IIL  Ml,  a.  I88L 
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2741.  BloBte^eiui«9  or  Iieldansls*  Pe- 

trns.  AaMrtio  Purgatorif .  GoIoni»,  1U4, 12*. 

2742.  I<lTre  (Le)  des  mftrchandt  ...  .  [Fol> 
lowed  by  a  "Trnit4  du  Pnrgmtotrtt."!  n.P. 
[Nealbhateiri,  1A349  10*. -->  Another  ea.,  k.p. 
1m1,  8». 

Por  dttalli,  Ke  I>«  Bare,  AR  iW«<riie«AM,  I.  MO- 
MS. Th«  Snt  part  of  the  work  <•  "uim aatj-ra  (rte 
▼ire  «oB(r«  plutlettra  dosmet  de  la  eragranoe  Ho- 
■Mine.'*  TiM  iMt  p«rt  aumiU  Um  dootrliM  of  Par* 
^tory. 

874S.  CoclilaBtiSy  Joh.  De  Pnrgatorio  Anl- 
naruin  Igne,  contra  Noras  Seetan  que  Pur- 
gatorinm  negant.  IngDlitadU,  lM4t  8*. — 
AlM>  Parie,  1614,  Ifl*. 

A  PVvncA  trmntUtlaa,  Idfoa,  ISB,  If*:  gaFww, 
iBfloltUdl.  M88,  8a. 

9744.  JCplnusy  Joannes.  Liber  de  Pnrgato- 
rlo,  SaUsfiwtionlbus,  Remissfone  Calpa  ao 
PoBDie  ...    .    LondinI,  1549, 4*. 

2746.  OtaaalNiIIarly  Pier-Fraaoesoo.  Iiei- 
zionl  del  slto  del  pnrgatorio,  dela  carlti, 
degli  {nfluasi  celesti,  derordine  delP  nnlrer- 
•o.    Flrenxe,  IMl,  8*. 

2740.  TaverBary  Joh.  De  Pvrgatorlo  Ani- 
manim  poet  bane  Vitam  explaodarum.  Pwri- 
eiis,  1UI»8*.    BL. 

27tf .  GI»y^tr«Dua  {Qerm-.  KoohUalT),  Da- 
vid. De  Animarum  Immortalitate  et  Purga- 
lorio  Pontlflclornm.  Vitebergae,  185),  8*.  — 
Jbid.  1580, 1690,  »>. 

2748.  Vlr«ty  Pierre.    Jji requie$eatin pace dn 

Jurntoire,  Jhit  par  dialogue  ...    .    Geneve, 
Uf,8>. 

S740.  OelklaOy  Bernardino.  Dtalogo  del  Pnr- 
mtorio  ...    .    ar.P.  lM4i,  8*.  ff.  3,  pp.  190,  and 

'*  Oe  ToiaBM  Mt  Qtt  dcf  plas  eiirlcax  d«  wax  d'  Othb%, 
el  na  d«i  oioiii*  «4rie«x."  — IH  Burt,  MihL  JmstrHc 
tfM.  I.  490,  q.  ▼.->  A  Latin  tnwAtUm,  ZArloh.  15S6, 
flP :  Germtan,  do. ;  Fnnch,  UU,  156S,  8*.  Aloo  tnuu- 
laicd  Inu  jrNfUcA  and  Dutch. 

2750.  Smitlfc  (Lat.  Sm]rtlk»«B)y  Richard, 
/>.!>.,  1500-1663. 

Thii  writer,  aeeeuated  bj  Oathellae  ene  ef  thdr 
ablcet  ehaamloos,  dcfPodM  pargatorr  la  kit  "  Bene- 
ller  er  the  Catbolike  Paytb,"  efe.  Load.  1650.  la  bit 
•« De  Mina  SaeriBcIo,'  elo.  Lovaatl,  laatro*-  *M 
kit  "  Conftaiatlo  ferom  qua  Pbll.  Melaaahthea  obli. 
eU."  •(«.,  au.  1583,  8*.  The  full  UUci  are  loe  loaf 
ie  be  glvea  bere. 

2761.  Caaaerarlns,  Barthol.  De  Pnrgatorio 
Igne  Dlalogi  II.    Konue,  1557, 4*. 

2762.  Verratnsy  Joh.  Maria.  Tractatns  de 
Gratia  et  Libero  Arbitrio;  de  dnplicl  Pui^»> 
torio  pro  Hominibna  electls;  de  Snfllragiis  ... 
Defenctonim.    Yenetiis,  1658, 8*. 

2768b  ITeroBf  John,  Smenoyi.  TheHvntynge 
of  PnrsAturye  to  death,  made  Dlaloge  wyse 
...    .   London.  Jftnn  Tvtdate^  I5lil. 8*.  m  897  4-. 
Bee  Dlbdia't  Tgp.  Amtiq.  IV.  848. 

2754.  Orenler,  Nicolas.  Catholiqne  probation 
du  porgatoire  et  suffrages  pour  lea  fiddles 
ireapassez.  ...    Paris,  16o9,  8<». 

2766.  Hcrraty  Gentian.  Trait4  dn  pnrg»toire, 
anqnel  soot  contonues  les  opinions  des  nou< 
Teaux  4Tang41i8te8  de  ce  temps.    Paris,  15li), 

S766.  VltallB,  Andr.  De  Pnrgatorio  Sancti 
Patrlcii.  llibernis  Apostoli,  Tractatnlus.  Ye- 
netiis, 15«,  8*. 

Sr67.  Hedlma,  Miguel  de*  De  Igne  Pnrga- 
torio.   Yenetiis,  1554. 

Sr68.  Alan,  Allen,  or  Allyn.  (Lai.  Ala- 
n«Bjif  WiUiiun,  Card,  and  Jbp,  A  Defense 
and  Declaration  of  the  Catbolike  Churchies 
Doctrine,  touching  Purgatory  and  Prayers  for 
the  doulee  departed.    Antwerp,  15i5, 8>. 

3769.  B«i8oU^Ron4.  Brief  discoura  tovchant 
Ie  foodoment  dn  purgi^toire,  des  indulgences, 
pardooB  et  de  satisfiictlon.    Paris,  15iO»  8*. 


2780.  PeltaawBy  Theodor  (Anton).  Doctrina 
cathotica  de  l^irgatorio;  de  Animarum  Sedi- 
bus ;  de  Yita  fnnctorum  SuflWigils ;  de  Chria- 
tlaBOTom fiepulturis  ...  .  Ingolftadii, UM2« 
4». 

8761.  I^wtUery  Martin.  Mart.  Lntherl,  Phi- 
Ill^  Melanchthonis,  und  loh,  Drentii  lUmeh- 
me  Schrifften,  wider  die  alta  grobe  Lugen  der 
Papisten  Tom  Fegfeuer,  welches  die  Jesulten 
wieder  aoff  die  Bahn  bringen.  Frankfurt, 
1570,4^.' 

2788.  Fett«l&t9  Jac  Yier  Leleh-  Predlgten 
▼om  Fegfenere-Wort,  Ort,  Pein,  KrUJeung,  etc. 
G6III,  im,  8». 

2768.  —  Nenn  und  dreisolg  kathotische  Pre- 
dlgten Tom  Fegfeuer,  Abfas,  etc.  ONn,  1575, 
4*. 

2764.  AdeodatttB,  Andr6.      D4mon8tratlon 

chrestienne  et  relfgieuse  dn  purgatolre  ...    . 

Polctiers,  1579,  «n.  8*.  — Also  Paris,- 1680,  8*. 
2786.  PaltaiftttBy  Theodor  (Anton).  De  nostra 

Satisfibctione   et   Purgatofio   Ubri   duo.  ... 

ColonisB,  157C  4«.  pp.  634  +. 

2766.  FvllKe  (Lat  Fitl«o),  Willfaun.  Two 
Treatises  written  against  the  Papistes  ...  fthe 
second  being]  a  Confutation  of  the  Popish 
Churches  Itoctrine  touching  Purgatory  A 
Prayers  for  the  Dead.    London,  1577,  8». 

2707.  Brlatomry  Richard.  A  Reply  to  Foulke, 
in  Defense  of  M.  D.  Allen's  Scroll  of  Articles, 
and  Book  of  Purgatorie.    Louaine,  1580,  4p. 

2768.  FvlMe  (LaL  FvI«o),  William.  A  Re- 
Joynder  to  Bristowe's  RopHe  in  Defence  of 
Aliens  Bcrole  of  Articles,  and  Books  of  Pur- 
gatorie. .«.    London,  1581,  8*. 

2780.  Val^erdc,  Barthol.  d««  Ignis  purga- 
torius  post  banc  Yltam  ex  Urscis  et  Latinis 
Patriboi  Grthodoxis,  HebrsMimmque  doctis- 
■imis et  vetustissimis assertus  ...  .  PataTli, 
1581,  4*.  With  a  new  title-page,  Yenetiis, 
1690,  4>.    BL.  K 

*'  OarragS  XrH  earleox,  k  dent  lea  RxcMplalres 
sent  itri  rar«i."  —  De  Bare,  MibL  JmrtnutiM.  no.  490. 
Tbe  Tol.  eonuiat,  aoeordlug  to  Dt  Buro'a  deterlp- 
tloo.  "IfBit  Purgater{a3^"  Uc.,  pp.  (8),  188;  "  Kx 
Baoetla  Patrlbua  Oaoaologla,"  pp.  (24),  18a-aS0; 
"  Pro  Ifae  Purfaterio  . . .  Apelocetleam."  88  leaves 
aol  ountMsred ;  aad  "  Reapontio  ad  Quaeatieaee  . . . 
Weauealai  a  WertiowUz,"  etc.,  A  leavea. 

2770.  BellaraalikOy  Roberto,  Otrd.    Dtsprta- 

-  tiones  de  Controversits  Christiana  Fidei ...    . 

4  tom.    Goloniie  Agrippinse,  1628,  ful.    />. 

Oa  Pargatory  ace  Tom.  II.  pp.  800-418.    Tke  flrak 

ed.  ef  thla  fboioua  work  wat  pubtlabed  in  8  Td.  la- 

colaiadt.  1681-Bl^  Cal.    Backer  enumcraiea  twtnh/' 

jbe  otber  eda.  betweca  that  date  and  ICtt,  and  halra 

dosea  or  aiore  have  been  pabl.  alooe.    A  Otrman 

traoalatloa  of  (he  treatise  on  paiiaioi7,  Mdata,  1800, 

2770*.  If  iKriBBBy  Georg.  Fegfeners  Ungrund 
grttDdlick  erttrtert  ...    .    Strassbucg,  1582, 
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2771.  Fennery  Dudley.  An  Answers  unto 
the  Confutation  of  John  Nichols  his  Recanta- 
tion . . .  especially  in  the  Matters  of  Doctrine, 
of  Purgatorie,  Images  ...  .  London,  1585, 
4*. 

2772.  IteBsaenSy  Joannes.  De  Fidellum  Ani- 
nmrum  Pnrgatorio  Libri  duo;  de  Limbo  Pa- 
trum  Liber  tertins.    Lomnii,  1584,  8«. 

2772*.  Mllandroikly  Fortunlo.  Del  pnrga- 
torio, e  degll  i^nti  che  si  fimno  per  Ie  aoime 
del  mortl.    Siena,  1584,4*. 

2773^  UtBljager,  Alex.  Alte  neue  lEeitnng 
von  dem  5nsser«teu  Troet  und  lutxter  HUllf, 
dor  ilberaussgeplagten  Seelen,  so  die  Jesuiter 
und  andere  papistische  Lehrer  ins  Fegfeuer 
aetzen.    SmaJcaldr  1587. 

S774.  Benolt,  Ren4.  Detix  traitte  catholi- 
ques;  Ie  premier  est  de  rexistence  dn  pnrga- 
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totre  des  Chrdtiens  imparfiiiU  aprte  cette  vie 
mortelle ;  le  second  eat  de  la  quiUitA  et  con- 
dition des  amee  86par6es  ...    .    Paria,  lft88, 

277^.  [Cl&Aiid|«it,  Antolne  La  Roeh*  Ae> 

De  vera  FeccAtorum  Reniiiisione  adversut  bu- 

manan  Satitifiictlones  et  oommentltinm  Eccle- 

aias  KomanaB  l*urgatorIum.    Genevn,  1588, 8*. 

Publlihcd  under  the  oame  of  Sadml,  m  the  Hebrew 

aulvaleot  of  Chandieu  (Cbuup  de  Dlra).    Alao  In 
■  Opera,  ed.  leru.  14W,  M..  pp.  87-IM.    (IT.)-  A 
FSreiuk  trausUtioQ.  Qeneva,  lUB,  9*. 

2776.  H«b«r,  Sam.  AumfUhrliche  Brkllrnng 
und  Wideclegung  dess  schreckllchen  Jeauiti- 
■chen  cathuliachen  Fegfenwen,  inaonderheit 
wie  RobertUH  B^Alarniinus  ...  daaeelbe  be- 
achrieben  hat  . . .    .    Tubingen,  IftM,  4*. 

2776».  Cl&raflto-rl«Sf  Andr.  Oontradlctlo- 
nnm  in  Llbro  Robert!  BellarminI  de  Purga- 
torio  Index  ...    .    [Baael  ?]  IftM,  *».  pp.  (W). 

2777.  Hub«r,  Sam.  Theaee  de  Pnrntorio 
Jeauitarnm  Catholioo.    Witteb.  15M,  4fi. 

2778. Contra  Tgnem  Pnrgatoriom  ^oaqne 

Snlphnr  ...    .    TJr8.U97,4«. 

2779.  Osteny  Balth.  Oratio:  Quianam  Anlm» 
poet  Mortem  ait  Statna,  contra  Bellarmlnum 
veteratorium   Pnrgatorii  Opiflcem.    Witteb. 

2780.  Sntellflto,  or  SotitUflto  {Lat.  S«tll- 
▼lua)y  Mattliew.  De  I'urgatorio  adveraua 
Bollamiinum.  Londini,15»»,4»-— AlaoHanov. 
1603, 8o. 

2780*.  ITaiadlilly  Tommaao.  Del  pnrgatorlo, 
sue  pene,  e  aufTragi.    Bologna,  (IftW,)  1616, 4*. 

2781.  C«iret,/>rC«fcl«r  (LaLCmSetmikum), 
Pierre  Victor  (Paima).  Le  puriratolre  pronv6 
par  U  parole  de  Dieu.    Paria,  IMO,  8*. 

2781*.  Sttaresy  Franciaoo.  Commentarlwnm 
ac  Diaputationnm  in  Tortlara  Partem  Divi 
Thomas  Tomua  Quartna  ...  .  Opua  de  novo 
in  Liiceni  editum  ...    .    Lngdani,  (. . .)  1608, 

fol.  pp.  8'i4  +. 

Including  foor  ••  DiapnUtlooM  dm  Pnrnterio  tt 
BuffTMil*.'^  vhlch  mnv  mIm  be  found  in  hU  Optra, 
XU.  46S-61&,  Vcnet.  1148,  foL 

2782.  Thyrseusy  Petrua.  ...  De  Apparitio- 
nibva  Spirituum  Tractatua  dno :  quorum  prior 
agit  de  Apparitioiilbva  omnia  Geoeria  Spiri- 
tvvm  ...  .  Cum  dnplici  Appendice  de  Spiri- 
tuum Imaginibufl  A  Cultu,  deque  Purgator^ 
Voritate.  . . .    Coloniae  Agrippinae,  liO0»  ♦»• 

pp.  486  +.    W- 

Tbe  Appendix  aa  Funatory  eaibraeaa  pp.  W-ltt. 

2783.  Hana-rer,  Amandna.  Reftitatio  Ratio- 
num  ...  Pontiflcionim  ...  imprimia  Robertl 

.  BellarminI,  pro  Purgatorio,  in  qua  obiter 
Francieci  Toieti  Doctrina  de  Indulgentiia  ... 
examinatnr.    1601,4*. 

2789>.  "WysoolK,  Alb.  Defenato  pro  Llbria  de 
Purgatorio  . . .  Cardinalia  BellarminI  a  Rhe- 
toribua  Poananienaibua  adueraua  Rabulam 
Vitebergenaem  et  Lutberannm  Miniatrum 
BUflcepta.  ...    Poananiae, [1«W,} 8». pp. 384 +. 

BL. 

TbU  work  Menu  to  be  naeribed  by  the  MM.  Bnekcr 
to  LudoTlens  Bogerlns. 

2783b. Miuiflter  delirana,  aive  Colloquium 

Rhetomm  Poanacenaium  de  Purgatorio.   Poa- 
nanla;,  KKM,  8*.    BL. 

2784.  Dn  Jon  (Lat.  J«iai«s)»  Fran^oli,  qf 
Bourget,  1545-1602.  . . .  Animadueraionea  ad 
Controucratam  aextam  Cliriatianao  Fldei  ... 
de  PrrgHtorlo  ...  .  fAgainat  Bellarmine.] 
[Ileidolberg?]  Jpud  Pittrum  Sanctandreanum, 
IWS,^*.  pp.w,  223+.    H. 

S»o  In  £is  0^  Oeaer.  lUt,  M.,  IL  14a-U«l. 

B. 

2786.    Dti    MovllB    (LaL    MollnsBtia), 

Pierre,  Ote  elder,    hen  eanx  de  8ilo«,  pour 

eateindre  le  feu  du  purgatoire  et  noyer  lea 
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traditiona,  lea  Itmbea  . . .  [etc.^ 
IMS,  8*.— i6td.  1608,  IfilU,  8". 

2786u  Dv  MovliA  (Xaf.  1 
Pierre,  lAe  elder.  Tbe  Waters  of  !«ik«.  tm 
quench  the  Fire  of  Purgatorye,  and  to  Av«a 
the  Traditiona,  Limboea,  Man'e  Sattafrcimn, 
and  all  PopiA  Indnlgei 
1612,8*. 

2787.  Scares   da    Santa 

Torrent  de  feu,  aortaut  d«  la 

pour  deaaeicher  lea  eaux  de  3L-.-, 

dana  la  chauaa6e  dn  Moolla  d'Abloa:  «A  ert 
amplement  prouvA  le  pargatoire  et  lea  aaf- 
flragea  pour  lea  tr^paaaes  ...  .  C««b|hn4  par 
le  U.  P.  Jacques  Snar£a  de  Saiate  Marie  ...  . 
Paria,  IMS,  8*.  pp.  12. 

2788.  Caraty  or  Caltlar  (LaL  Caijata««a'« 

Pierre  Victor  (Palma).  La  ^uraaMr  ardrate 
et  le  four  de  r6verb*re  pour  ^vaporet-  it*  frt- 
tradnea  eaux  de  SiiolS,  et  pour  corraiwcvr  W 
purgatoire, contre  ...  DttBioalia.  ftnayT" 
8*.  pp.  88. 

2789.  [Dtivalf  Andr61.    Le  fea  dmCUe. 
tarir  lea  eaux  de  Siloi,  auqnel  cat 
prouv6  le  purgatoire.    Paria,  1MS»  8^- 

2700.  Da  Moulin  {Lat.  MallB«r«Sv 
Pierre,  Me  elder.  AccrotMement  dcs  eaax  de 
SUoe  pour  eateindre  le  fea  dn  poii^iiiirc,  H 
noyer  lea  aatlafiictiona  humainca  eC  lea  todol- 
gencea  papalea,  contre  lea  raiaooa  ...  d'va 
cordelier  portugaia  [D.  Soarea  de  8aiita  Xnru* 
d^fendnea  par  troia  eecrita  ...  Le  terrvar* 
feu  ...  La  foumaUe  ardente  ...  Le  ff 
d'HUie  ....  La  Rochelle.  ltS4,  ^.— /M. 
1606,  8»,  and  Oeodve,  1614, 1638, 1631,  ». 

2701.  RcsluSf  Job.  Liber  de  ladalpeatos  et 
Purgatorio pontificio.  Francuf  ad  MutauHi^ 
4*. 

2792.  I>iMra»d«  daude.  Le  mnigataira  4m 
fld^lea  d^functa.    Poictiera,  MS&,  i^. 

279'>.  Pmrgatolra  dea  catboliqnca  ooatre  la 
d^bordement  dea  eaux  du  Lac  da  G«ar««. 
lMft,8-. 

2T93.  Bacanmst  Martinua.  De  Pargatvrw 
Calviniataruni ;  cum  Appeodloe  de  Stata  Am- 
marum  pof t  banc  Vitam.  MogaatMe,  iSn,  *<*. 

2794.  Bndsena,  Job.    Wahll^rth  dcr  Chrwi- 

glaubigen  Seelen;    daa    iat:    Kurae  Erii 
rung  der  grauaamen,  doch  nit  evi|r-«ahm 
den  Strafe  dea  Fegfeuera.    Freyb.  ia 
IMO,  12*. 

2r06.  HalsMy  Sebaatlaa. 
breviter  diacnaaas  ...  .  Item,  Latlnnaaaa 
Animamm  Purgatorinm:  ubi  nonnihU  4* 
Origine  Anlnue.     Ingolatadii,  MM^  »>.  99^ 

170  +. 

A  Ctrmaii  trnnslatlen,  1CI2, 4*. 

S70A.  Illalrey  Jacqnea,  near  de  jBMyac.    U 
pnraatoire  dea  Imea  catboliqnea;  o4  ea 
tr6  le  aoin  que  noua  devona  avoir  dea 
Paria,  14119,  8*. 

2707.  Hoby,  Sir  Edvard.    A 
for  lahmael  Rabehakeh  . . .  being  an  Ai 
to  a  R.  Catholic,  who  writca  hiawcif  J.  B. 
London,  lOlS,  4^. 

2706.  [RacUll,  Jabal].  Pnrgatoriea  Triaapb 
over  Ilell,  niaugre  tbo  Barking  of  Ccrbrrai  ia 
Syr  Edward  llobvea  Co«nter»narle,  deacrilwd 
in  a  Letter  to  the  aayd  Kalght  fruaa  J.  R. 
v.P.14»S,4*. 

2700.  [Floydt  John].  A  Treatise  of  Parca- 
tory.  In  Aoawer  to  Sir  Edward  11^^ 7 ■ 
rPttbl.  under  the  aaaumed  aame  of  Baairi  k 
Jon.]    St.  Omen,  If  tt,  4*. 

2800.  Sarplf  Dii 
conUa  uitliero  j 
If  IS,  8*. 
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S80(K  Canrlll«y  MartiB.  Eapltcadon  de  la 
BuUt  de  lo«  difUnto*,  «n  la  cuu  M  tmta  de  laa 
penaa  y  logaree  del  parBatoriOf  y  como  pne- 
dan  ser  ayudadas  las  animas  de  loe  dMmtoe 
. . .  >  f mpraslon  . . .  aBadida  i  la  postre  ana 
Apolofria  por  el  mlimo  autor.  Alcali  de  He- 
narca,  1615, 4*.  ff.  xrl.,  160,  (and  Apol.)  viL  29. 

2801.  Vlek-Oro«me»  pteMdon.  A  Crrry- 
combe  for  a  Coxe<oinbe,  or  Purgatories 
Knell.  In  Annwor  of  a  Lewd  LlbelT  lately 
foricated  by  Ubal  Rachil  against  Sir  Bdvy. 
Hobiee  Oovntersnarle :  entltuled  Purgatories 
Triumph  ouer  Hell.  Digested  in  Forme  of  a 
Dialogue  by  Nick-Groome  of  the  Iloble^table 
ReginobvrgL    London,  1815, 4*.    BL. 

S808.  Becaavsy  Martinus.  De  Oratione  pro 
Defnnctis  Ifipistola  ...  .  Moguutie,  lolft, 
1». 

3808.  Gonsalcs  Ac  Iioa«d«t  Juan.  Tra- 
tado  de  la  devocion  que  se  Im  de  tener  con 
las  almas  del  purgatorlo.     Salamanca,  MlTy 

ie». 

2804.  IVaacr,  Ossp.  De  Pnrgatoria  BasUeae, 
lftt7,4«. 

2806.  Veroi&f  rran^ols.  Prenves  dn  purga* 
toire  et  de  la  priftre  pour  les  tr^pasAs,  et  nnl> 
Iit4  de  la  Confession  de  fov  des  ministres,  du 
Bouclier  de  Du  Moulin  [publ.  in  1618],  du 
Dtesspoir  de  Ferry,  minlstre  de  Meti,  et  de 
nssramen  de  Cbabercelaye  et  antres  minis- 
tres de  Xiitetonffa,  par  ia  senle  Bible.  Paris  f 
181-t  «•. 

2806.  IjC  Clcr«v  Jhe^^as.  Trait4  du  parg»> 
toire,  contre  les  h4r4tl^iies  de  ce  temps. 
Paris,  1819, 12*  or  8*  r 

2807.  Roa,  Martin  4c.  Del  est^o  de  las 
almas  en  purgatorlo.  ...    SeuUla,  tllVi  12" 

or  2««.  ff.  180  +. 

Vinicrafu  edltloos.  Trumlatad  into  JFtorhiyiMM^ 
JhMum,  Lmtt^  FrmuM,  OtnmM,  and  /Ufa*.  8m 
BMkcT.  V.  9a,  ut. 

2808.  8«1^  Alexis  de*  Le  triomphedestmes 
du  purgatoire,  ...  traduit  de  Vltalien  en 
Francois  par  L.  Garon.    Lyon,  1821, 12>. 

2809.  CroclvSf  Job.  Gommentarius  ...  da 
Purgatorlo  pontlAcio  ...    .    Marpurgl,  IttiS, 

8*.  8  AT. 

*•  BoUdu  St  pefsptevH.**— WUcA. 

2810.  FabrI  (Lat,  Wmhmr),  PiUppa  Dispu- 
tatlo  tbeologica  ...  de  Poenitentia,  Peccato, 
Purgatorio,  Snffkragiis,  Indnlgentiis,  et  de 
PrssdestinationC.    Yenetiis,  1828,  fol. 

2810*.  V^roM,  Francois.  Le  purgatoire  et  la 
prttre  pour  les  fiddles  tr4pase4s  prouT4s  par 
textes  de  Ttoriture  sainte  en  la  bonche  des 
saints  pftres  des  quatre  premiers  stales.  Paris, 
1828,^. 

2811.  BIne.tf  f^tlenne.  De  I'estat  heurenz  et 
Bialbeureux  des  ames  sonflVantes  du  purga- 
toire, ...  <A  sont  tralct^es  toutes  les  pins 
belles  questions  du  purgatoire  ...  .  Paris, 
lt88,  l'>.  — Also  Douay,  l«r7,  24*,  pp.  &94; 
Paris,  1638, 18".     ' 

2812.  0«lld,  WOUam.  Ignis  Fatnnt.  Lon- 
don, i«28. 

AcsiBsi  tb«  diMllia*  of  PvrgatoiT. 

8818.  McUaery  Balthasar.  De  Indulg^ntlis 
•t  flcto  Papistanim  Pui^atorio.  oder  pUbsti- 
acber  Irrwisch.  TiUmbergie,  1828,  4*.  8  gr. 
—  AlM>  Leipzig,  1028, 1680,  K 

2814.  TB^mnana,  Tbeodor.  Icnis  Purgatoril 
pontiflcll  Fatuus.    Tubingss,  1828, 4*. 

2818.  VaaKcr,  or  Vabcr,  James,  Ahp,  An- 
gwer  to  a  Challenge  made  by  a  Jesulte  [W. 
Malonel  In  Ireland  [respecting  the  antiquity 
of  the  Bomlsh  doctrine]  ...  .  London,  1828, 
4*.— Also  1631,  4*,  1686,  4«,  and  in  his  WhoU 
Wfrkt,  DubUn,  1847,  etc  8",  Vol.  lU.   B. 


Tmta,  samif  other  thtags,  of  Porgalorr,  Tnjtt 
Ibr  th9  Dood,  Um^ua  AuruM  sad  OkelMVk  DoMeal 
lato  UtU. 

2810.  IJaahcr,  or  Vt^eVf  James,  Abp.  Arch- 
bishop Ussh^r  on  Prayers  for  the  Dead.  (Tracts 
for  tht  Timet,  etc.  No.  72.  London,  1836,  8*. 
pp.  60.)    H. 

2810».-  IL»borc4l«y.  Amaro  dc«  Socorro  das 
almas  do  purgatorlo  ...  .  Lisboa,  1827, 12". 
'i6»d.l045,2l*. 

2817.  Montalbsua,  or  JflontmlyrmMf  Juan 
Peres  de*  Vida  y  purgatorio  del  glorioso 
San  Patricio  ...  .  Madrid,  1827,  8".— Re- 
printe<l,  16M,  1739, 1772. 

A  French  tnaiUtlon,  Bnizellet,  1680,  IS*.    A. 

2817*.  0*BaUlTaa,  PhUip.  PatritianaDeoss; 
sire  Libri  decern,  quib«s  de  D.  Patritii  Vita, 
Purgatorio,  Miraculis  ...  agitnr  ...  .  Mar 
trltl,  1828,4*.    BU 

2818.  Ar«tidlti«9  Petrus.  ...  Utrtim  detur 
Purgatorium,  et  an  iUud  sit  per  Ignem. 
Romie,  1889, 4*.  pp.  (4),  M.—  Ibid.  1717,  4*. 

2819.  Boimjrcray  or  Bonnierca,  Marc  de. 
L'ddvocat  des  ames  du  purgatoire,  on  moyoas 
Ihciles  pour  les  aider.  8*  4d.  ...  .  Usie, 
1882,  24*.  pp.  186.  —8*  4d.,  ibid.  1638,  24*. 

A  O0nman  tramlatfam,  Luotnbowi,  IStt,  Me.; 
Latbn,  CofavM.  Itf0. 13«. 

2819*.  —  The  tame.  Nonvelle  4dition,  ... 
angment4e  des  traits  historiques  ...  par 
rabb4  Bonespan.  Lyon,  1861,  32*.  pp.  vi., 
834. 

2820.  IiavrentlxUy  Jacobus.  Fabula  Papis- 
tlca  Inf^rnails  tripartita,  hoc  est,  Doctnua 
ScclesisB  Romanie  de  tribns  fletitiis  Locis  In- 
fernalibus,  Purgatorio,  Limbo  Puerornai  et 
Limbo  Patrum.  detecta,  conftatata  ...  .  Am- 
stelodami,  1888, 4*.    BL. 

2821.  Rlttcr,  Steph.  De  Igni  Puiigatorio  Pa- 
pistico.    Marbiirgi,  1882,  4*. 

2822.  Brif^olc  9ale»  Antonio  Giulio.  La 
cotaona  per  le  aninie  del  Purgatorio.  Genova, 
1884,  and  1685,  4*.  — Bologna,  1636;  Napoli, 
1646, 1>. 

2828.  Anionic  da  BTatlTldadc.  SiWa  de 
SYfraglos,  dechvaduN,  alabados,  y  encomen- 
dados,  para  comvn  pronecho  de  tIucs  y  diftin- 
tos.  Declarase  el  estido  de  las  almas ;  se  re- 
fleren  muchos  exemplosv  y  easos  prodlgiosos. 
. . .  TradTtidos  en  lengva  OMtellana,  por  el 
M.  Pr.  Diego  de  Noguera  ...  .  Madrid,  1666, 
4*.  pp.  623  +.    A. 

CurioQ*.  —  Tbo  PortoguoM  orlflaol  «ai  peU.  st 
Braga.  1686,  «•. 

2824.  Ajidrca  dl  8.  Tommaao  {Jh^wurlif 
IjCTarettI).  Trattatodel  stato  deli'  anima 
del  purgatorio.    GenoTa,  1888, 4*. 

Ry'vroekif  Job.    Arina  catholica  pro 

Ttaditlooiboa  et  Purgatorlo  contra  Anti-BeK 
larminum  Amesil  ...    .    VilnsB,  1888,  fol. 


2826.  Ar««dl«a»  Petrus.  .. 
Igna  adTersas  Barlaam  ... 


De  Purgatorio 
Or.  and  LaL 


RonuB,  1887, 4*.  pp.  (8),  411,  (8). 
Bee  De  Bars,  BtU.  ~    ' 


1.101,101. 

2827.  Bllaa  a  Sancta  Tareala  {formerly 

Joh.  Bapt.  'WIlB).  Legatio  Bcclesiae  trinm- 
phantls  ad  milltantem,  pro  llberandls  Aninia- 
bus  Purgatoril  ...  .  2  vol.  AntTerpin,  1888, 
fi>L 

2828.  And^oly .    D4fense  da  purgatoire 

...    .    Totunon,  1888, 4*. 

2828*.  Atidcberiy  £tienne.  Triumphus  Ye- 
ritatis  de  Transnbstantiatione,  et  Piirgatorio. 
Ortheeii,  1888,  8*. 

2829.  AMdriea*  Judocns.  Supplex  Ubellus 
pro  Auimabus  Purgatoril.    AntT.  1642, 24*. 

2880. Requeste  voor  de  slele  in  't  Vaga- 

Tuer.    Antw.  [1840 1]  1642,  24». 
A /WacJk  tnasUiloa,  fM.  UM. 
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CLASS  in.— DESTINT  OF  THS  SOUL. 


3831.  Paulfty  MftUhlM.  PreuvM  de  U  yiriU 
du  purgatoire.    Liige,  IMOy  1&>. 

283K  [Uvn&rordy  or  Unnford,  James]. 
A  Komembnuice  for  the  Living  to  pray  for 
the  Dead.  The  2d  Ed.,  augmented  ...  .  The 
First  randamentall  Part  proving  that  there  is 
a  Purpatory  ...  .  The  Second  Part  recom- 
mending Prayer  for  the  Dead.  By  J.  M. 
(St.  Omer,  UAt,  12»,)  Paris,  1660,  sm.  8».  pp. 
480  158. 

lalteaad  JVviic^transUttoBi  !■  vurloea  sdldoas. 

S8S2.    [AndrlcSf    Judocns].      Pargatorinm 

cathidice    aiMortum,   cum    Incitamentis    ac 

Methodis  Suflfragandl.    Brugis,  1M3, 12*.  pp. 

240. 

A  JHiM*  trmnslsdoB,  Aatverp,  WM,  11^  or  M*. 

2SS».  H*ttltn,   Jean.     Lytrtim   Animanun 

Purgatorii.    Dvaci,  IMS,  1^. 

An  /foUaa  (ruulatlon.  MiUao,  1671,  i^. 

SS38.  Csatxtna,  Oeorg.  ...    D«  Igne  Pnrga- 

torio  ...    .    [i2e<p. Justus Oesenius.]    Helm- 

stadii,  164S,  49. 

B«o  aUo  No.  2840. 

Bouillony  Fran^^.    HIstoIre  fie  la 

vie  et  du  purgatoire  de  Saint  Patrice.    Paris, 
IMS,  1&>.— Lyon,  1674, 12<>. 
2834.  SstndBBiM  (DuUsh,  Vstn  dcr  Sstndt), 

HaxiniiiianuA. . . .  Admirauda  Purgatorii  Ser- 
monibus  sacris  declarata  ...  .  Colon.  Agrip. 
IMS,  120.  pp.  312  +. 

2836. De  Oemltn  Anlmamm  Purgatorii. 

Colonias,  1M4, 16o. 

2886.  Mfllmanv,  Joh.,  the  yowiger,  Assei^ 
tioues  catholicat^  de  Purgatorio,  contra  Calix- 
tum  et  Sectarios.  Monasterii  Westphalin, 
1«48,  8*.  — Also  Uelmstadli,  1651,  4*. 

2837.  Dstlll^  (LaL  DaUmus)»  Jean.  De 
Poeniset  gatisfactionibvs  Hvmanis,  Libri  Til. 
Amstelaedami,  1649,  4>.  pp.  720  +.    H. 

2838.  Major,  Joh.  Tobias.  De  Oratione  pro 
DefunctiH,  conti*a  Hug.  Qrotium  et  Vnlgiis 
Papteornm  ac  Moderatorum.  Jenss,  1IMI9. 
8^. 

2839.  Paea,  Everardus.  Dlspntatlo  theologica 
de  Purgatorio  ...  .  [Frtes.  Abrah.  Heidan.J 
Lugd.  But.,  ElaevitTf  1649,  4». 

2840.  Csatxtws,  Georg.  Justi  Oesentl  de 
Igne  Purgatorio  ...  Dissertatlo,  Prseside 
Georgio  Caiixto.  . . .  Inseruntur  vindiciie  a 
Friderico  Ulrico,  Georgil  F.  Caiixto,  OflftjpiU 
Jobaniiis  Mnlmanni  ...  oppoeitw.  Helm- 
Btadii,  1660,  4». 

2841.  Trait ^  historiqne  et  thMoglqae,  ton- 
chant  I*6tat  des  Ames  aprte  la  mort,  oft  l*on 
ftiit  voir  I'origine  et  I'abns  du  purgatoire  de 
r^glise  romaine.  Hamboorg,  M.^.  [i^^^]  ^• 
pp.426. 

2842.  Csddcron  de  la  Bsuresh  Pedro,  MOl- 
1981 1  El  Purgatorio  de  San  Patricio.  (In 
hb  Qmedias,  Madrid,  1760,  4«,  II.  226-276.) 

M. 

See  Tldtnor's  Bbt.  •/  ^mmM  XlWrrtnw,  IL  aSS- 
«&. 

2843.  Conrlus,  Herm.  De  Purgatorio  Ani- 
madversiones  in  Jo.Mulmaiinam  ...  .  Hel- 
meetadU,  1661, 4*. 

2844.  Keddv  Jodocns.  Predikanten  Fegfewer 
...    .    Ctflin,  (...)1<51,12>. 

2846.  Rosterlnsy  Franciscns.  Svrfy«i{poc  rur 
Jfvx<3i'TcSi»ii^ieaAipTT|p*^*Vi.«pow»irfi*»r.  Paris, 

i«&i,  8*. 

2846.  ATcndMaOfSebastlanodc.  Speculum 
Spirituale  de  Humana  Yit«B  Miseriis,  ac  mi- 
ris  Mortis  Effectibus,  et  diffuse  de  Ezoallentiis 
Purgatorii.    Ronus,  1952,  fol. 

2847.  8ta.irel«jr,  A.    Judex  [Index?]  Export 

S tortus:  or  a  Sermon  on  Purgatory.    U>d- 
n,  1956, 4*.    BM. 
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2848.  lVsa•n1mrci^  er  UTallMal 

Adriauus  and  Petnu.    Tracuuiw  da 
et  Purgatorio.    Coloniae,  1969»  4*. 

2848>.  RIeKstrd,  Francois.    I>e  Ooiitrav« 
OrKcorum  ft  Latinorum,  seu  Clypeiw  K< 
use  Fidel.    Gr.  and  LaL    ParMia,  lf9I»4^ 
Tmu  portieiiUrij  of  PaiBM«7' 

2849.  Forb««,  William,  Bp.    Cowsdermti 

modeatss  et  padflcfe  CootroveniaruM  de  Jee*- 
tiflcatione,  Purgatorio,  et  Invoeatioiw  Sax»c» 
'  torum,  Chrislo  Mediatora,  et  EadMrwtM. 
Londini,  1958,  8*.— Editio  41a,  ToL  L  Ut^- 
dini,  1860,  »•.  pp.  602.  {Litr.  nf  ^i^le  Oat^m^ 
UoTheol.)    B. 

2860.  Gclcr,  Martin.  Be  Predlms  pvo  DHteae- 
tis  contra  Pontificios.    Lipsise.  IWSi,  4*.  5  ^r. 

2B61.  Ila«tln,  Jacques.  Adrocatna  Pttrip^ 
torii,  e  Oallico  Latine  redditus  et  Ulvstrmtma. 
ColonisB,  1959,  lO. 

2862.  CorMtrnSy  Melchtor.  Mania  papy 
Purgatorii  contra    Lutherlstaa    ""^-^ 
Herbipoli,  1990, 4*. 

8868. Scriptum  est,  Pnrgatoiivm 

scriptum    non    est,  Pni^torinm 
Herbipoli,  1990, 4*. 

2854.  WKlt«  (Lat  Anfflwa  cik   Al%ttov 

Thomas.  Keligion  and  KeaiKin  nintually  o«>- 
reeponding  and  assisting  each  other.  Fir< 
Essay.  A  Reply  to  the  Vindicative  Aa»«cv 
lately  pnblisht  against  a  Lettfw  la  which  ti^ 
sence  of  a  Bull  and  Council  cmiceraiag  tb^ 
Duration' of  Purgatory  vras  diiKiut.  Pana, 
1990, 8*. 

2866.  Bobjra,  A.  Traits  dn  purgatoire.  hjam, 
1991,  b».  — Also  Oenive,  1064,  8*. 

2866.  Grvmacl,  Onlllanme.    Parvneei*.  mrm 
Adhi>rtatio  Anim«  in  Ignlbns  exuiatorits  «fe- 
tentn  ad  Mortales.    Audomari,  IMS,  ^- 
Alio  KBpeoded   lo  bis    ~         -   -  - 

i,XcodU.  MET,  12*. 


2867.  BfauKlivacry  Bemh.  BiMturhe  F« 
Wage,  Oder  unpartheylsdie  KrweguBfc,  in- 
ches anss  H.  Scbriflt  erweisslicber,  dajH«  eta, 
Oder  kein  Fegfener  sey  f    Mttncfaen,  NM,  4*. 

2868.  HantlUy  Jacques.  Patrociniaia  Fidr- 
Hum  deninctorum,  ad  Usnm  pr»ecrtini 

Sjul  per  Octavam  oondonaatar.    Leodii, 
ol.  pp.  3^5  +• 

2869.  Maimly  Olor.  Battlsta.  Predkhe  del 
purgatorio,  overo  sacro  trigedmo  di  v»ij  di*- 
oorsi  per  aluto  dell*  anime  del  fnrjpkicrm 
...  .  Yenetia,1999,4*.— AlaoBok«iM,15:a. 
fol. 

2869>.  [Ramari,    Gr^oire].     Lea   clHs   du 

Surgatoire,  furgees  dans  les  sacr6es  piayee  da 
auveur  ...    .    Lyoa,  1990, 8». 

2860.  Mielfc«cll«,  Antoioe.  OcUTesdeaaorts 
ou  Sermons  tres-propres  k  exciter  lea  ftdelles 
an  seconrs  des  Ames  du  pargatolra.  . . .  Avi- 
gnon, 1971,  8>.  pp.  263, 159  +. 

2861.  BaflkM  y  V«lsMe«,  Joaa  da.  INwe- 
cioa  por  las  animas  del  purgatorfcK  Matiiti, 
1979^8-. 

2862.  Bawbart,  Joh.,  tte  ftmrn^n-.  Biaeaana 
quorundam  Liicoram  8>  Scr^araa  pro  Put^ 
gatorio  et  Satisfkctione  pro  Mommnsai  Ptrc»> 
tis  a  Pontiflciis  passim  citatonum.  Aluictii, 
1972. 

286>.  Albart  d«  HU  ^ae% 

Christopiie  Mcralar).    Lni 

par  Vexp4rience  dee  morta,  o«  di 
ritioua  des  &mes  da  porgatoire  . 
1976, 8*. 
2862^.  Vmughtom^Jdhn.  thm 
lick  canverted,  or  a  Teatfrnaay 
Papists  Imaginary  fvtgkinry  .. 
19}9,  4«.  (U  afa.) 


Ljiia, 


the 
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If   Job.    PnrfffttoriQin 
extf actum  [or  exastuni  ?J.    Witteb.  Wllp  4*. 

K  Kepplery  Lorenx.  Snbsldinm  Aufnm- 
bus  In  Fui'ieatorio  Ineutlbiu  omni  Jar«  debi- 
tum,  adumbratam  la  Lege  veteri,  ilfustratuiu 
In  Iiege  nova,  et  fieutentita  88.  Patruin,  Hi»> 
torii«   etiam   recentioribua  dedaratiun.   ... 

SalUbnrKi,  M.i>.  [1977?]  8*.  pp.  368  +. 

▲  GeiwMM  mailatioa,  •iiUUed<*'0Mlaii-RAlff,'* 
Me,  «  cd.,  Landahni.  1737. 8". 

28e4.  KortKolty  Christian.  ...  DiMuiBltio- 
IMS  Anti-Baroniauaa  ...  .  KUonit,  Ul77«4*. 
(47  sh.)~AUo  Und.  1700,  and  Hamb.  1688, 
1708, 4<». 

The  iMOitd  DhMttmtiM  trrata  of  |>njer  for  the 
dead,  and  the  third  of  pvyuiNy. 

3S6&.  [BteM«y  Niels].  CathoUsche  Olanb^ns- 
Lehre  Tom  Fegefeaer,  mit  klaren  Zbuguissen 
Skus  dein  heil.  Augnstino  bewebret;  pebeust 
£atdeckang  Vier  grober  Irrthttmer  des  l^r> 
■chiei  ...    .    HannoTer,  1678» 

2866.  Baler,  Job.  Wilh^  the  elder.  IMssortatIo 
de  Purgatorio  Pontlfloiorum,  ntruin  Claris 
Teetinionlis  8.  AngUMttni  sollde  probari  jxw- 
■it  ?  Scrlptori  Auonymo  Pontiflcto  [S.  Steno] 
oppoeita.  [Ren>.  W.  C.  Schumann.]  Jeoae, 
1879»4*.pp.66. 

5867.  ScKerscry  Joh.  Adam.  Purgatorfnm 
exuetufu,  contra  Papistas.  [Mem.  Heinr. 
^'oblers.]    Lipei»,  I67ll,4». 

▲l«o  la  tiw  IVudeiiliM,  eio.    8eeNe.SM>» 

5868.  Dlaeovrse  ( A)  agaiuM  Purgatory.  Lon- 
don, Brabamn  Aylmer^  1(I8V'^-  M>*  37.    H. 

looladad  br  Wood  uuoug  tbe  pablfeatloiu  of  Dr. 

\  John  HarteUflo ;  but.  be  Mjrt,  •'  reported  to  bo  wrltlea 

bv  Dr.  Joh.  TllloiM»..  '-^AsMmm  Oxon.,  ed.  Bllw,  IV. 

2800.  Hllb«rltn»GeorgHelnr.  De  Purgatorio. 
Tublugie,  16M,  4*.  2gr. 

9870.  Advice  trom  a  Cathotick  to  his  Pro> 
testant  Friend,  touching  the  Doctrine  of  Pur^ 
gatory.    1687, 12>.    BJi. 

S871.  [W^ake,  Willfatm,  Abp.}.  Two  Bis- 
conrses:  of  Puraatory,  and  Irayers  for  the 
Dead.    London,  1687,  4».  pp.  71  +.    //l 

Alio  In  hie  OoUMtton  tfmntrai  DitcettrMt  agaiuM 
Ptp^nr.  Load.  1688,  4*  IB.),  Md  la  ibe  PrttmvatiM 
0faimM  Popmrr.  Load.  1188;  fgL,  Vol.  II.    S. 

8872.  [Bramston,  John].  The  Texts  ex- 
amined wliich  Pi4>i8ts  cite  oat  of  tlie  Bible 
for  the  Proof  of  their  Doctrine  concerning 
Purgatory.  3  pt.  London,  1888, 4*.  pp.  677- 
640.    H. 

Appended  to  Mae  Tolnme  Tnm  vhleh  the  present 
oop7  M  eepnrMed. 

8873.  rjoluason,  Samuel].  Purgatory  prov*d 
by  Miracles :  collected  out  of  Roman-Catho- 
Uck  Authors.  With  some  Remarkable  lils- 
torlee  reUting  to  British,  English,  and  Irish 
Balnts.  With  a  Preface  concerning  the  Mira- 
cles. . . .    London,  1688,  4^.  pp.  44  +.    ff. 

The  ohl«at  of  this  ouriooe  ewleotlon  U  to  ridleule 
the  doetriae  of  putvetorj,  and  the  OnthoUo  mlnoies 
feacnlly. 

2874.  Rosl«nolt«  or  Rosalcnoll,  Carlo 
eregorio,  1681-1787.  HaraviKTie  di  Dio  neil' 
anime  del  purgatorio,  iuoentivo  della  pietk 
cristtana  a  sofflragarie.  2  pt.  Rema,  (1888,) 
1841,  8m.  18*.  pp.  vi^  382,  496. 

A  German  trenslntlon,  ADrd>un,  17»,  1786,  1778, 
V;-Fn»ck,  Perli,  1810,  UP,  pp.  x..  888. 

287-^.  Rctoiur  (Le)  des  morts  pour  demander 
1«  secours  des  vivans. "  Toulouse,  1684,  12*. 
pp.48. 

AIM  appended  to  Lenclct  Dafreeaoj'e  tVaUi  AM. 
«t  dogmi.  mtr  Ut  ApptMHUonM.  1781,  W,  Tome  II.    A. 

8874^  Mcndes,  Francisco.  Correspondenda 
del  eatolico  Rey  D.  Carlos  II.  4  Us  tristes 
Tooea,  que  dan  desde  el  purvatorio  las  almas 
de  BUS  soldados.    Megioo,  1685,  ¥. 

8875.  Hatadc,  Antonio.  II  purgatorio  inon- 
dato  dal  aangQe  del  diviuo  AgneUo  per  le 


coplose  indulgenie  degli  Ordlnl  regolarl,  a 
per  altre  Industrie  giovevoli  air  anime  de' 
fedell  defonU.  Palertf  o,  (1687,)  1709, 12>.  pp. 
107. 

2876.  Blatale,  Antonio.  Le  sette  font!  del 
Saiyatoro  ipalancate  alia  unirersale  pieti  de* 
fedeli  per  rinfresco  delle  anime  del  purga- 
torio.   Palermo,  (1687,)  1703, 12>.  pp.  IM. 

2877.  -— '  A.  M.  D.  Gt  Tesoro  delle  coplose  in- 
dulgenxe  tanto  personali,  quauto  per  Tauime 
del  purgatorio  concedute  da'  Somnii  Ponteflci 
alia  Oompagnia  di  Glesii  raccolte,  e  riordiuaU 
in  copipendTo.    Palermo,  1687, 82*.  pp.  117. 

TraaeUled  Into  Lmttn  (1788)  nad  ^mUM  (1788). 

2878. Allegatione  theolcoica  in  difesa  d«lP 

anime  del  purgatorio...  .  Palermo,  1781,  U". 

2879.  OratiMtvs  ArtKeMsls.  Necessitaa 
quaerit  Panem.    Lucerme,  1788, 8». 

Deeigned  to  ezeito  ejnipiithj  for  the  poor  eoala  la 
purgauny.  See  Bern,  e  Bononla,  BimoUk,  Soriat. 
Cofmein,  ^Venec  1747.  fol.).  p.  110. 

2880.  [SchcrBttcr,  Joh.l.  Die  nothwendige 
ToUendung  der  geistlldien  Relnigung  oder 
Helligung  entweder  in  oder  nach  dieeem  Le- 
ben.  Bremen,  1788,  8».  pp.  72.— New  ed., 
enlarged,  1704. 1700. 

2880*.  Moikdccal,  Michel.  Dolomm  Llbri 
IV Neapoll,  1786, 8". 

2881.  Vennaanaht  Joh.  Georg.  Poiretlsmus 
fanaticus  in  Doctrinft  de  avmcoMpcrci  AulmsB 
ante  et  poet  Mortem  detectus.  [Bern.  J.  E. 
DaschizkL]    Witebergce,  1787,  4*.  pp.  128. 

2881*.  BonetSh  Jos4.  Gritos  del  purgatorio, 
y  medios  para  aoallarlos  ...  .  Leoa  de 
Franoia,  1789,  8*.— Also  Madrid,  1804,  8*. 

2882.  inretstcln,  Joh.  Rud.,  ihepounger.  De 
Vanitate  Pnrgatorii.  [Ben.  L.  Deggeler?] 
Basilew,  1789.  i<A. 

2888.  Iic4iiil«ah9  MicheL  De  Purgatorio. 
(In  the  Vth  of  his  Diu.  Damosom.,  prefixed 
to  his  ed.  of  Joannes  Damascenus,  Par.  1718» 
fol.,  L  lxill.-Uxl.)    H. 

2884.  DesMOih,  Thomas.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  concerning  Purgatory  proved 
to  be  contrary  to  Catholick  Tradition,  and  In- 
conslst«yit  with  the  necessary  Duty  of  Praying 
for  the  Dead,  as  practised  in  the  Andent 
Church.    London,  1718,  8*. 

2886.  ir^Vl,  Ambrogio  dsu  I  santi  pensieri 
dl  suffralKare  le  anime  del  purgatorio.  Ge- 
nova,  17W,  9*. 

2886.  Ronstnlt,  Louis,  the  Abbi.  Du  purg». 
toire;  de  la  rigueur  des  tourmens  que  aouf* 
fi-ent  los  &inesqui  y  sont  deteuues ;  de  la  com- 
passion que  les  vivans  doivent  leur  porter 
...    .    Avranches,  1787, 12*. 

2887.  MaihCfeart,  Thomaa.  Octare  do  ser- 
mons pour  les  morts,  snlrl  d'un  Traits  th4o- 
logiqne,  dogmatique  et  critique  sur  le  purga- 
tolre.    2  vol.  Nancy,  1788, 12*. 

2887*.  CoUct,  Pierre,  1688-1778.  De  Purga- 
torio.  (In  Mlgne*s  l%«oI.  Curnu  eompietut, 
XVIII.  287-884,  Par.  1840, 4«».) 

2888.  Ijiberivs  «  Jesia*  Controverste  soho- 
lastico-^leuiico-historioo-criticsB.  ...  8  vol. 
Mediolani,  1748-57,  fol. 

Vol.  L  eonieia«  "  ThMiatae  de  Pniiatorio,"  ele. 

2880.  Sch«lMrt,  Joh.  Ernst.  Von  der  See- 
lenreinlgung  nach  dem  Tode.  Jena,  1748.  4f>. 
2gr. 

2889*.  AxcTcdo,  Manoel  de*  De  CathdicsB 
Ecclesise  Pietate  erga  Animas  in  Purgatorio 
degentes.    Romsa,  1748,  foL 

280O.  O'lia-renr,  Mnrtagh,jMeiMlon.  Purgar 
tory  proved,  ifiustrated,  ai;id  set  forth  in  a 
clear  Light.    London,  1789, 12».  Id. 

"A  pieoe  oThuBoar  Intended  to  burleeqae  (he  Iriih 
Booua  Cnthollo  Prieeta."— JToiXMir  Btt. 
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CLASS  m.— BBSTIRT  OF  THl  SOUL. 


2800».  RviBpy  Job.  Dincrtotio  tbeologica  de 
Pvrgatorlo.    Heidelbergaa,  1759,  4*. 

2891.  Plaxs«9  BeiMdeCta  Ilimrg»tarto,i8tnH 
tlone  catechiatlca  dello  stato,  e  pene  del  par- 
gatorio,  e  de'  remed^f  appntitatici  da  IMo  in 
qumU  ▼{ U  ...    .    Palermo,  ITM*  4^.  pp.  zlL, 

See  Kacearia.  Anrfa  M.  tTitalta,  Z.  MMa  (A), 
vhu  calls  It  '•  Ua  ouioM  Ubia" 

2802.  Sahrncy  G.  De  Predlms  pro  Deftuictia. 
Regiomuoti,  17M»  4*. 

2892i.  Cost%  Tictorino  JoiA  da.  Tida  •  pnr^ 
gatorlo  di  S.  Patrido.    Usb.  17ft7»  4*. 

2893.  Pori«9  Enriop  dl*  De  Lingnaruin  Orient. 
...  Prtestanti^.  Aooednnt  KxercitatioDes 
dnn  In  qnamm  prima  Invocatio  Sanctorum 
advereus  Theodoncum  Hacltiipaninm  in  altera 
Purgatorii  Yeritae  . . .  asserltur.  Medlolaai, 
17M,4*.  pp.xxxTi.,380.  H. 
Pp.  21l-fl9  wtmi  or  purgatofy. 

2804.  RIlMlrti  da  Roeh«t  Manoel.  Soo- 
corro  do8  fieu  ho«  clamores  das  almat  santat 
...    .    Ltsboa,  1758, 4». 

2806.  K5ehcrrJolwChrifltoph.  Pontiflcionim 
IgniH  purgatoriue  ipsoram  Precibua  extinctoM. 
Jenie,  I7M,  4*.  (3  alk.) 

2896.  Olnacdoy  Juan  d«iB  Memorial,  que  ooo 
lanieutabled  aolloxoe  y  tiernoe  gBmidM  pre> 
sentan  las  bealtas  v  aOteidas  almas  del  Pur^ 

SRtorio  ante  la  piedad  Cnriiitiana  y  cathoUca 
evocion  ...    .    Mmlrid,  1791. 
See  Wright'!  A.  itilrteir*  PMswBwy,  p.  lit. 

2807.  Merx,  Aloyslus.  Frag,  ob  dae  Gebeth 
nud  Opfer  fUr  die  Abgeaturbene  erst  in  spii- 
tern  Zciten  aus  Intereswe  der  PKbate,  benannt- 
lich  Oregoril  dee  siebenden  s«y  elngeflihrt 
woFden.  Augsburg  und  Innsbrus^,  [nCTy] 
4*.  pp.  43. 

2808.  KlipliDly  Engelb.  Tractatns  theologi- 
eus  de  Precibns  pro  Deftinctis.  Vriburvl, 
I77».  4..  ^ ' 

2890.  Fletehcr.  or  de  la  Flechere,  John 
(William).  Tbe  Last  Chwk  to  Antinomtanlsm. 
— A  Polemical  Essay  on  tbe  Twin  Doctrines 
of  Cbristian  Imperfection  and  a  Deatb  Purga- 
tory.   London  f  1775, 12». 

AIM  Id  kb  Wortu,  U.  iSS^mt,  Aner.  ed.    A 

2000.  Vallc,  G ugliolmodeila.  Racioaamento 
apologetico  del  purgatorio.    Asti,  I79il,  8*. 

2901.  Rosaif^ol,  Jean  Joseph.  Des  peiaes 
dn  pnrgatoire.  Turin,  UMMt,  8».  pp.  xx.,  312. 
(OAirret,  11*  Recueil«  Vol.  I.) 

2902.  De-rie,  Alex.  Raymond,  Bp.  qf  Bdley^  b. 
1767.  Pieux  souTenlr  des  imes  du  porgatoire 
pendant  Toctave  des  morts  ...  .  20*  M., 
angment^o  de  plnsieura  mMltaticnia  ...  . 
^yon,  I860, 18<».  pp.  xii.,  802. 

2003.  Butler,  Alban.  Norember  2.  All 
Souls.  [An  Essay  on  PQrgat<Nry  and  Prayer 
for  the  Dead.]  {Lite9  cf  the  SaintM,  London, 
1^15, 8o,  XL  26-45.)    IT. 

2004.  Rafles,  Thomas.  Pnrgatory  andPravers 
for  the  Dead,  a  Lecture.    London  f  1821,  8*. 

20O4».  IVlttmaMn,  Oeorg  Michael.  Ein  Oe- 
botbuch  fUr  die  armen  Seelen  im  Fe^ener. 
. . .    Augsburg,  1822, 12*. 

2904\  VaUatta,  .    Discorsl  snilo  stato 

delle  anime  purgantl  nella  Tita  ftitura.   Roma, 

18S0. 
20O4i.  Sambucy,  Louis  de,  the  AlbL    Dis- 

conrs  sur  la  pi6t4  envers  les  morts.    Paris, 

18SS,  8*.  pp.  80. 
2006.  Brltsf^er,  Franz  Xar.    Dlssertatio  ... 

Quid  dttreat  hcclesia  CatboHca  de  Purgatorio. 

Neuburgi  Dannbii,  18S5. 
2006.  Pvrgatorlo  (11)  aperto  alia  pleti  de* 

viventi,  ussia  Breve  quoUdiano  eserciiio  in 
802 


sollleTo  delle  anime  del  pmngatoria, 
daifrancesc.    Venecia,  im,  la*.  ppu  32. 

2907.  TraeU  for  tbe  Times,  bv  Mesabm  of 
the  University  of  OxfoftL  (Koa.  1-OOlJ  < 
Tol.  London,  1834-41,8*.    J7. 

Kfk  T»  (in  Vol.  IT.>.  piM.  la  WT.  U  «a  Fmiisw|. 
pp.  61. 

2908.  Perrin*  Theodore,  Iftc  AhU.  L»  fw 
gatoire.  Trait4  historique,  doomtiMs  si 
moral.    2  torn.    Paris,  IW-W,  I».  4^. 

2909.  Fefffetier  (Dm),  vod  seiner  UcMicbffs 
Seite  betmchtvt.  Too  einem  Priestcr.  !i««d- 
lingen,  IMO,  1^.  |  th. 

2910.  Rcmarlu  on  Mr.  [J.  H.]  Xcwmsa'i 
Doctrine  of  Purgatory ;  by  a  Cuuntry  OsTgy- 
man.    Oxford,  IMl,  8*.    BL. 

2911.  Blsuse,  Andrf.  Da  pnrpitoirsL  Gn- 
noble,  1842,  8>.  (3  sh.)  40e. 

2912.  Mo-Tcaa  para  rogu  al  SeBer  psr  bt 
animas  del  pori^orio  ...  .  Madrid,  IMl, 
8*. 

2913.  Deam 
gatoire  venge 


.tkeAbhi.    Lppno 

GreaoUe,  184S,  fi^.  tf- 


2914.  HaU,  William  John.  Tlie  Dertriae  of 
PurgatCHy,  and  tbe  Practice  of  Pravtaf  fcr 
the  Dead,  as  nsaintained  in  the  Bom* 
Cliurch,  examined.  ...  Londoa,  MS,8>.  ^ 
416. 


2915.  Mamwel  de  la  dCvotioa  aux 
porgatoire.    Paris,  18IS,  18».  (6  sh.) 

2916.  HoAmann^  Christ.  Das  Daseva,  die 
Beschalfenheit  und  Lage  des  Fegefcairs  ... 
sowofalaiu  klaren  Stellender  heiligen  s^Hrrrft. 
als  aus  VernnnftgrCndeo  bewiesro,  ge^^'^i^ 
dert  und  bestimmt  ...  .  Ueilbroon,  IMI^ 
8*.  pp.  iU.,  22.  ~»  Aafl.  tWd.  1846,  6^*. 


2917.  Prajrera  fbr  the  Dsad. 

1845, 12>.  8c  6d. 

2918.  Porsatorto  fBl).  Da  aa  existfark. 
de  SOS  peuss  y  del  debcr  de  anr  por%>«  Mm 
diftantos ;  por  el  antor  del  Alma  y  UCottl^fioa, 
aumentado  coo  sets  meditacieoes  del  P.  )lsr> 
tin  de  Roa  . . .  para  deqiertar  la  devwioa  k 
socorrer  las  almas  d^  purgatorio,  y  de  Tsrist 
oraciones  y  pricticas  para  esta  derocka. 
Madrid,  1845, 16>.  4  rv.  9  airs. 

2919.  Rjauaaal*  Napol4oD.  La  pvgatoirs. 
Paris.  1845, 16*.  (1|  sh.) 

Tniaslatnd,  sad  paM.  u  Ka.  OS  ef  Ikt  Tnoa  if 
tiie  Tnet  Soelccj  sT  ite  Mwfciltiw  bta.  CtanS  U 
theU.  a. 


2920.  AckeroaanM,  Jos.  Trost  der  srwa 
Seelen.  Belobrungen  und  Beispiele  ILbfr  d«B 
Znstand  der  Seelen  im  Fegfeoer.  Sssusl 
einem  voIistAndigeoOebethnch.  9>vcrBMbrit 
AnH.  Einsiedeln,  (. . .)  ItM,  18*.  pp. »»,  satf 
one  plate, 

2921.  Pmrsatorjr  Opened  to  tbe  Piety  «f  th» 
Faithful;  or,  the  Month  of  Ncyveaibcr  ces- 
secrated  to  the  Relief  of  the  Souk  tai  Rst**- 
toiy:  to  which  is  also  added,  a  Perppcari 
Snmage,  a  Daily  Kxercise.  and  a  Koress  Ihai 
the  1  tallan.    London,  1848, 24*.  pp.  IMi  Sl 

2922.  RfMk,  Daniel.  Hlervrieia,  «r  TrtM^ 
stantiation.  Relics  and  Purntory  as  set  ink 
in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mms,  cxpsusM, 
and  the  Use  of  Holy  Water,  laugss,  4c.  il- 
liMtrated  ...  .  2d  Ed  Luad(a.(...)IUI,^■ 
2923.  8eaaala«  des  morta,  o«  Pritna  p«ar  It 

sonlagement  des  imes  da  purgatsirp-  ^ 
4dition  ...  .  Clermoat-Farraad,  (...)  M 
82».  (1  sh.) 

2924.  MaraKaU,  JBee.  Willlaaa.  As  9tf 
trine  of  Purgatory:  Patriarchal,  Trrfiimi 
and  Univenal,  Scriptural,  Pktristicii,  he> 
testantal,  and  RatiooaL  5lh  Ed.,  rrfiirf 
...    .    London,  (...)  1854, 1».  pp.  ;8L 
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SECT.  in.    B.— CnRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.— n»  RMtmutMerioir. 
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2826.  Marcelllny  on  rBxistenee  dv  imrg»> 
toire  et  du  devoir  de  prler  pour  1m  morUt 
sttiyi  d'un  petit  trftitA  snr  les  peine*  et  le 
■ottlaffement  des  fldfelea  d6funt«.  Par  I'aiitear 
dee  Phldoyers  snr  la  oonfesBion.  9*  M.  Lille, 
(18M, ...)  18&9, 180.  pp.  106. 

SMO.  PraMix,  A.  Dm  Oebet  fUr  die  Todtan. 
In  aeinem  ZiiBaminenfaange  mit  Caltns  una 
Lehre,  nach  den  Stchriften  des  heiligen  Augua- 
tlnus.  Eine  patristische  Sttidie  ...  .  Nord- 
baOMn,  IM7, 8*.  pp.  176  -f-.    F. 

S927.  Confk^rlc  de  priAres  pour  let  morta, 
Stabile  k  Loon.  Acte  Mroiqne  de  ehariU  k 
regard  des  Baintes  Ames  da  purgatolre.  9* 
M.    Ulle,  (. . .)  1899,  18*.  pp.  26. 

9028.  Ham^om  (La)  des  &niee  dn  purgatolre. 
Becueil  dea  prwrea  et  des  exercioss  de  pi6t4 


auxquels  I'^llse  a  accord^  des  indulgences, 
aTec  rindicatlou  de«  Juum  qui  en  «ont  favuri- 
ste.  ...  Tonloase,  im»  32>.  pp.  x.,  W^  1/r. 
60e. 

202S».  Ovmeyy  Archer.  Hestoration;  or. 
The  Completion  of  the  Baformatlon.    Loodon, 

1861, 8*  r 

Mr.  Oiiraey,  thooffh  •  membtr  of  tke  Chureh  of 
Baglaod,  hare  nuUutalas  the  deetrlnes  ef  the  Seal 
Piesenee.  the  BaeheitMle  BeorUles,  sad  Pn/er  for 
th^Dcpvted. 

2928^.  Daiidey  T.  F.,  the  AhU,  Mannel  com- 
plet  de  la  devotion  enrers  los  tmos  du  purga- 
tolre ...    .    Paris,  IMl,  3».  pp.  viU.,  406. 

2828t.  8Urm«  Carl  lieinr.  Darf  man  fttr  die 
Yeratorbenen  betenf  (JaAr6. /Ar  DeuUehe 
7Aeo(c^,  1801,  VI.  278-a08.)    D. 


D.— THE  RESURRECTION. 


jro«». — Under  this  head  are  also  plaoed  vorks  vhleh 
dlseoss  the  qnestion  of  an  ethereal  body  or  rehl- 
ele  of  the  sonl,  not  separated  fkom  it  bj  death. 


Ctid%rorth»  Ralph.  1978.  SeeNo.  6S. 
In  Ch»p.  V.  Beet.  III.  of  his  ImUUtettuI  SiftUwi. 
Ondworth  hu  diMOHed  at  length  the  oplBioea  or  the 
enefcat  hea(h«o  pbthtiophers  and  the  Christian 
Fsthen  rMpeetlnt  "the  bod/  of  th«  louL"  See 
Bnrrtton'e  edlikw  of  Oodworth,  III.  99,  et  mm.. 
nod  the  daboraie  dUaertatlea  of  Moehelm  on  the 
•nan  rat^cet.  Ikld.  pp.  SM-aOT. 

9*.  ClatiS'vrltBy  Bened.  Gottlob.  De  illis. 
qui  AeTo  Apostolico  in  Panll  Eplstolis  obvil 
Oarnis  nostras  Resorrectlonem  negarunt. 
Hal.  1744,4*.  3^. 

S980.  Sjrkesy  Arthur  Ashley.  An  Enquiry 
when  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  or  Flesh, 
was  first  inserted  into  the  Public  Greeds.  . . . 
London,  1757,  8*.  pp.  62.  H. 
2081.  Rwtlherfbrthy  Thomas.  Four  Charges 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Essex. 
. . .    Cambridge,  178S»  8o.  pp.  06. 

The  fcnrth  OhnTne  oonuini  "  na  BannlrT,  whether 
the  Artleie  of  the  BMnrreotion  of  the  Bo^  or  Fleah 
vnn  net  Ineerted  Into  the  PnhUe  Oreeii  belbro  the 
Middle  of  the  Fourth  Oontair,'*  la  answer  to  Lr. 
Bjkee. 

9B82.  Teller,  Wilh.  (LaL  Gull.)  Abraham. 
Fides  Dogmatis  de  Resvrrectione  Camis  per 
qvatlror  priora  Secvla.  Enarratio  hlstorico- 
critlca  ...  .  [In  two  Parts.]  Helmstadii 
[and  Halle],  17M  [-47],  8*.  pp.  472.    F. 

Part  II..  pp.  in4n,  hai  the  half-title  :-•*  Bail. 

Salae  Aetonrni  Seevli  in.  et  IT.  de  BoiTrreettone 
arab."  Munaoher  ealla  It  "  a  very  naeftel  oirileetlon. 
Bade  with  Rraat  dUlgcnoe."  There  la  a  nod  review 
er  the  work  ia  Bmeati'a  JVImo  2%«oL  Ml.,  IX.  »!• 

S968.  HallcMberCy  Jonas.  Disquisltio,  qua- 
ils sit  Dogmatis  de  Resurrectione  Corporam 
Mortuorum  Origo,  et  num  in  Libro  lobi  elns- 
dem  Mentio  fitcU  sit?  Stockholmiae,  1708, 
8*.  pp.  46.  (Also  in  D.  J.  Pott's  a^Uoae  Omm. 
TAcof.,  lY.  326-347.)    B. 

Bee  JMMUh^  R^.,  1805,  XXXUI.  601-601. 

IBM.  iUaoldt  Gottlieb  (LaL  Theophllus).  De 
Ilistoria  Dogmatis  de  Mortuorum  Resurrec- 
tione ...    .    Bernae,  189i»  8*.  pp.  81. 

2086.  Srro,  Ferd.  Friedr.  Ob  Fleisch  oder 
Leib  das  Auferstehende  sei.  Etn  Beitrac  sur 
christlichen  Dogmengeschichte.  {Zeit»atrifl 
/.  d.  hitL  TheoL,  1849,  XIX  680-062.)    K. 

Bee  fhrther,  on  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  subject.  No.  616,  Fabrlel«S|  2041, 
Raaaersi  2064,  Danacj  2070,  PearsoMi 
9087,  HodjTf  8012,  Moshelmi  8040>, 
HlUcri  8081,  Z«hri|  3102«,  Ham- 
.   berger* 


2086.  JvBiinvB  ifaWjrr,  fl.  a.i>.  140.  ... 
'Av68«i^if  Kesnrrectionis  Gamis.  Frasmen- 
turn  . . .  editum  cum  ObserTatlonlbus  liisto- 
rioo-criticis  a  Gull.  Abrah.  Teller.  Or.  and 
Lai.    Helmstadii,  1766, 4*.  pp.  48. 

2037.  Athenmgforswy  fl.  a.d.  178.  . . .  Opera. 
Or.  ...  Kecensuit  ...  Prolegomenls  Aduo- 
tatione  Versione  instmxit  ...  loann.  Carol. 
Tfaeod.  Otto  ...  .  Jenae,  1867,  8*.  pp.  IxxY., 
828. 

The  tieatlae  on  the  reaorreetlon  oosaplea  pp.  Ud- 
S01.  An  BHgUah  tranalatlon  of  thia.  bj  B.  Porder, 
Lend.  UTS,  «P;  lUUIoH.  by  O.  Paletl.  Venetla,  1666, 
4* ;  IHiuh,  by  L.  Belaer,  BreeUn.  1761,  8*. 

2838.  — —  The  Apologetlcks  of  ...  Athenago- 
ras,  I.  Ibr  the  Christian  Religion.  II.  For 
the  Truth  of  the  Resurrection.  . . .  Together 
with  a  curious  Fragment  of  Justin  Martyr 
on  the  ...  Resurrection  ...  .  And  two  other 
Fragments:  the  one  attributed  to  Josephns 
fby  others  to  Hlppolytusl:  the  other  to 
Hethodiias,  concerning  Uie  State  of  the  Dead. 
..  With  the  Original  Greek  Tof  these  two 
Fragments].  Done  into  Engllsn,  with  Notes. 
To  which  are  preflx'd  two  Dissertations ;  the 
one  concerning  the  Jewish  Notion  of  the  Re- 
surrection: the  other  concerning  Athenago- 
ras  ...  .  ByDaTid Humphreys  ...  .  Lou- 
don, 1714,  8*.  pp.  308 +.    H. 

2030.  Tertiilllanti«9  Q.  Beptlmlns  Florens, 
fl.  A.D.  SOOa  De  Resurrectione  Camis  Uber. 
(Oipera,  ed.  Oehler,  II.  466^661.)    i>. 

204O.  OrlgcBMBy  fl.  A.]>.  910.  Fragmenta  de 
Resurrectione.    (Opera,  Par.  1733,  eic  fol.,  I. 

sa^.)   H. 

On  Orlgen'a  doctrine  of  the  reenrreetloo,  aee  farther 
He  FrUeh-  n.  10;  eoR<m  CUa.  Y.  \%-t*.  Til.  Si.  SS, 
VIII.  4f ,  60,  in  hia  Om.  Tnm.  I. ;  Atlarfa  in  Puimo* 
(on  Pa.  I.  6).  0pp.  II.  Ui-ASS;  Ohmaa.  (n  JfoM*.  Opp. 
XII.811-S14.    (VenOMla.) 

2041.  Ranaersy  C.  Des  Orlsenes  Lehre 
▼on  derAuforstehungdesFleisches.  Eine 
historisch-dogmatische  Abhandlung.  ... 
Trier,  1861,  8*.  pp.  yL,  78. 

2042.  MctKodlvBy  PBLtartntit.  fl.  a.i>.  9f0. 
De  Resurrectione.  Gr.  and  Lot.  (Migne*s 
/\ifro{.  (?rjrea,  XVIII.  266-380.)    H. 

204a».  Apostles.  See  the  so-called  ApotUli- 
eal  OnutUutioni,  Lib.  T.  c.  7. 

2043.  JaeolMBS  Nitibemu^  fl.  a.i>.  tSft.  ... 
Sermones,  Armenice  et  Latlne  ...  .  RomsB, 
1766,  fol. 

Senn.  Till,  ta  en  the  reaarreotloa  of  the  deed. 
Sec  BmeaU'a  JV^ne  Tkeol.  MM.,  VIII.  m. 

2044.  Cyrlll«s  /risrooolymttanta,  fl.  A.D.S50. 

De  Oirnis  Resurrectione. 

See  hU  CU.  XVIII.  ee.  1-10;  of.  IT.  e.  It. 

2046.  Qr^goriuB  Nytmnta^  fl.  a.d.  S70.  ... 
De  Anlma  et  Resurrectione  cum  Sorore  sua 
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Mucriiui  DialogQS.  Graece  et  Latlne.  Ad 
CSodicum  MS8.  fldem  recensoit  et  lllustravit 
Jo.GeurginsKrabingenui  ...   .   Liptiae,  1837, 

8».  pp.  xxH.,  374.    D. 

AIM  In  hU  Qfer^  Pftria,  lfl86,  fbl..  III.  Itt-MO.  A 

SMQ.  Ambrofttncy  Ahp,  qf  Milan,  fl.  a.d. 
174.  I>e  KxceMn  Fratris  nui  Satyri,  et  Uber 
BecuDdiis  de  Fide  RMnrrectloois.  (OperOf 
Par.  1686-80,  fol.,  U.  1109-71.)    U. 

2046*.  Joannes  CArysMtoniM,  SainL  fl.  A.». 
S98.  Dtt  Kesurrectione  Martaoram  IlooiiUa. 
&r.andX<U.    (Qpem,  11.432-488,  ed.  MontC) 

2947.  Clcrkc  (£ai.  Clerena)^  John.  OpTs- 
cvlvni  plane  dlviavin  de  Mortuomm  nenrreO' 
tlone  et  extremo  iuditio,  in  quatnor  lingnis 
•iiccincte  coosoriptunL  ..«  Latyne.  eng- 
lysAhe.  Italian.  Frencbe.  London,  Joannei 
Herforde^  1M5, 4».  (31  leaves,  3  col.)— Alio 
ibid.  1547,  and  1678,  4». 

2M8.  Nansea,  Friedr.     De  Jetn  Christ!  et 
NoTlsBinutoniniuin  Mortuomm  Rerarrectlone 
LIbri  III.    Viennae  Austrian,  1661.  em.  4«. 
••  TnM  ilngvUcr,  fort  cuiieax.  «i  dont  )m  •xam- 
pUlrcs  Bont  mks  nrei."— D*  Bwn». 

3949».  MattKcsinSf  Joh.  Lelchenpredlgten 
Uber  1  €k>r.  XV.  in  drei  Thoilen.  Mttrnberg, 
lMII,4*.—  /6t<2. 1581,4*. 

2SM8.  Ifiithcr»  Martin.     Tier   Predlgten  ... 

Yon  der  Tudten  Auferstehnng  und   letzten 

Posaune  Gottes  [on  1  Cor.  xv.]  ...    .    Sr- 

flirt,  15fiS,  80. 

AIM  la  hte  Werk9,  Waleb't  ed.,  Ytll.  UW-UU.  B. 

3960.  Sorbin  de  Salnte-Poly  Arnand. 
Unit  sermuas  de  la  resurrection  de  la  chair 
...    .    Paris,  1574, 8*. 

2061.  Phlllppin»  £lie.  Mclaratlon  bri4Te 
et  claire  do  la  r^Hunrection  dee  morta.  Neuf> 
Chastel  en  Snysee,  1575, 16». 

2952.  Aurellio  {Lot.  Anreltne),  Oio.  Bat- 
tista.  De  Mortuomm  Reaurrectione  Dtsputatio 
tbeologicaetphilosophica  ...   .    Francoftirti, 

1586,  !>. 

2963.  Anbery  (Lot.  Alberlne  or  Anbe* 

rlns),  Claude.    A  demonstratiue  Oration  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  deade  compiled  by 
Claudius  Alberius  Triuncurianns.   ...    Lon- 
don, ^Tti^A  SirtaUtoHy  ».D.  [1588?],  8».  IT.  15. 
The  oricinal  Latin  wmi  pubi.  aboet  1586L 

2954.  UfiUer,  Georg.  Articulvon  der  Anfer- 
stehung  der  Todten  ...  in  sieben  Predigten 
[on  1  Cor.  XV.].    Jena,  1591  [1696  ?],  4». 

2956.  SacKee»  Michael.  Acht  Predigten  ... 
von  der  Auiferstehiing  der  Todten.  Leipaig, 
1592, 8«. 

2956.  'WelnrlcKy  Georg.  TIslo  Kxechielis; 
Oder  sieben  Predigten  Uber  das  sieben  und 
dreyssigste  Capitul  Ezechielis  von  der  Anfeiv 
stehung  der  Todten.  Leipslg,  1699,  8».— 
Jbid.  1603,  4»;  1710,  8». 

2967.  Cramer,  Daniel.  Tractatos  de  sublimi 
Corporis  spiritnalis  Beatorura  Mysterio.  Mnl- 
hnsii  Tyrfgetarum,  1901*  4«.— Also  Fraacol 
1603,  8«>.  (14  sh.) 

2968.  SIffwart,  or  Slenrart,  Joh.  Geo. 
Zwaiixig  Predigten  liber  das  fanfxehndeCapi- 
tel  der  ersten  Epistel  Panlli  an  dleCorinthier, 
dariunen  vornemlich  von  der  Auferstehung 
der  Todten  und  ewtger  Seligkeit  gehandelt 
wird.    TQbingen,  1002,  4*. 

2959.  Cravser*  Daniel.  Speculum  Oloriae 
fatunie;  sivc  de  senipiterna  Felicitate  Corpo- 
ram  Beatorum  Mediutiones.  Franoofurti, 
1904, 4«. 

2960.  Peraea,  Martin.  Sermones  quadrage- 
simales,  V  de  la  resurreocicn.  2  torn.  Barce- 
lona, 1905,  4*. 
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2900».  gehtUlnff, 
darinne  ...  examinirt  wird,  ob 
licher   Mensch   seinen   lantern 
KrURen  gelassen  die  Aviferstelunig  Aar 
ten  probabiliter  erreichen  und  ^m 
wirdverneinet ...   .   Masdebiirs»14 

127  +. 

8m  BauBgartea'a  JTactrMSHieannOTi 
ILSI4-SU.    A 

2961:  [Find  {LaL  da  PlmatUrau),  BoUrt]. 
Tractatus  theologo^hilosopliioaa.  la  JJbnm 
tres  distributus;  quorum  1.  de  Vita.  ILdi 
Morte.  III.  de  Reenrrectiooe.  On  ii 
tur  nonnulla  Sapieutiae  veteris  . , 
. . .  collects,  Fratribueq;  k  Cmoe 
tis.  dedicata  k  Rudolfo  Otreb  [ai 
Roberto  Fludo]  Britaano.  ^ 
l§17,4».iip.l3t 

Bob  CliuwDt,  MM.  cwrttiiM. 

2902.  OedUi  {Lot  Oedlccne)* 
ticul  von  der  Aufersteliang  der  Todtea 
xwOlf  Predigten  [on  1  Oor.  rv.J.     ~ 
1917,  4*. 

2963.  JeMenlna*  Job.     Da 
Ooocio.    Pragtt,  1919, 12». 

2964.  [Davse,  Friedr. j.   Dialogus  de  R( 
tione  Mortuomm,  ad  Legem,  an  vero  ad 
gellum  pertineat  ...    .    Ilambar^,  IttI,  fF. 

In  opporittao  to  Jm.  Mcubftwr. 

2965.  Meyrfkrt,  Joh.    Hatth.    De   Kasairse- 

tione  Mortuomm.    Cobargi,  lltS,  ^. 

2966.  Voeatna*  Oerardna  JohaoBia.  De  lU- 
rarrectiooeCarais.  — DeOorporeglorieMk  ila 
his  Thtsei  TknL,  1928, 4»;  0pp.  VL  —  — 
417-421.)    H, 


2907.  Dajr,  Martin.  Doomca-Day;  «r,  A 
tise  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body;  4rii- 
vered  in  Twenty-two  Sermons  ua  1  Cor.  XV. 
...    London,  1910, 4*. 

2968.  Hodaon,  William.  Credo  Reawrertio* 
nem  Garnia;  a  Tractate  on  the  eleventh  Arti- 
cle of  the  Apostles  Creed.  Lotwton,  ICH^  ^. 
—  Also  1976. 


^s„.   AlbreeKty  Oeor^.     BuiKlte 

£rkllmng  des  Articnbs  von  der  AnferstcliuBg 
der  Todten,  in  acht  und  dreyaeic  Predtgtea. 
Ulm.  1945,  4».— Also  Augspors,  1699^  «•.  tH 
sb.) 
2970.  Peareotty  Jobn,  Bp, 


i 


See  hii  AgMitdM  9f  Urn  Otmd 
Art.  XI. 

2971.  Oeeenlnsy  Jnstua.    Ton  der  _ 
hung  der  Todten.    Rinteln,  19M»  4*. 

2972.  Homes,  or  HolmeSy  NathaaiaL   TW 
Reeurrection  Revealed  ....    In  Seven  ■*^^- 
London,  1994,  fol. 

2978. The   Resurrectloa-Bevealed 

above  Doubts  and  DilBcuitiea,  in  Tea  Rxsr^ 
tatioea.    London,  1991,  M.  . 

vas  paUUbad  in  Laadoa.  ItOS,  fl*. 
2974.  Knnad,  Andr.  Dispatsitio  de  Rcaemc- 
tione  Mortuomm  univeraall.    Vtteb.  19i9»4P. 

2875.  Titinay   Gerhard.  ^ 
Mortuomm.    Ilelmst.  1991, 4^.  3  pr. 

2976.  Parry,  John.    Pious  BcOecl 
the  Resurrection;  oo  Phil.  iiL  19.    Loaduaf 
1999,  »>. 

29n.  PeUe«rlnt(Laf.P«re«»i»«»>»Sl«^ 

tlno.  ReeurTecUo  Oorporum  hoBaMram. 
Probata Ratiooibnanaturalibaa  ...  .  Bea^ 
1974,  W.  pp.  «0  +. 
2978.  rB«rle,  Robert).  Bobm  Pbyaiea^lW 
logical  Oonalderationa  about  the  ^^^^2 
of  the  Resurrection.  ...    UiaOam,  19I1,  *• 

pp.  39.+.    H.  ^      

■^  Aii|itii4ed  te  bto  "  0-»"S»23V  "^-^  ITT 
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2979.  IValUsy  John.  The  HMQireettoo  as- 
serted ;  in  a  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  xt.  20i.    Oxford, 

2M0.  Bebely  Balthasar.  De  Resnrreotlone 
In&iitum  nondum  geultomm.    Argentorati, 

2981.  M AUery  P.  De  Immatatlone  Superati- 
tum  in  Vine  Mnndt.    Jenn,  ItfStt  4*. 

2982.  HVolfV  Frans.  DiasertatloqoaBenirrec- 
tionis  PuMibiUtaa,  Prolmbilitae  et  certa  Teri- 
taa  aaseritur.    Roatochii,  188t,  4fi. 

2983.  ColUert  Jeremy.  The  Difference  be- 
tween the  Present  and  Future  State  of  our 
Bodies ;  a  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  xt.  20.    London  ? 

2964.  lVets«9  O.  De  Justomm  Resnrrectione, 
omnium  quae  amissa  ftierunt,  cwtissimA  Red- 
ditrice,  ex  Act.  til.  2L  'LongaaaUas.  1890,  4*. 
Affr. 

2985.  HVortlilnirtony  Joh%  D.D,  A  Prac- 
tical Discourse  of  the  Resurrection  and.  a 
Reward  to  Come.    London,  1890,  8*. 

AIM  la  Ui  OeUct  lH«oetirM«.  17X5, 8",  pp.  SH-UO. 
(A)— "An  able  mirk."— iMPiuitffc 

2988.  BorccaSf  Daniel.  A  Discourse  of  the 
Death  amiResurrectlon  of  good  MeA's  Bodies. 
London,  1893, 8». 

2987.  Hody,  Humphry.  The  Resurrection 
of  the  (Same)  Body  asserted :  trom  the  Tradi- 
tions of  the  Heathens,  the  Ancient  Jews,  and 
the  Primitive  Church.  With  an  Answer  to 
the  Objections  brought  aninst  it.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1894,  8».  pp.  224 +.    H. 

Pp.  77^  tremt  ef  tlie  Jtwfah  doetrlas  of  traasail- 
(rmtioa. 

2988.  Tcnlson*  Thomas,  Aim,  Concerning 
the  Ooelestial  Body  of  a  Christian  alter  the 
Resurrection;  a  Sermon,  on  1  Cor.  xv.  63. 
London,  1884, 4*. 

2989.  "Wilson,  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  o/MorU^, 
Jkrbjfihire.  A  Discourse  of  the  Resurrection : 
^hewing  the  Import  and  Certainty  of  it.  Lon- 
don, 1814,  8*.  pp.  286 +.    MH& 

2981^.  Meter,  Gerhard.  Dispntationes  tree, 
Resurreotionis  Possibtlitatem  Naturw  non  ig- 
notam,  ipsam  autem  Carols  Resurrectionem 
eidem  ignotam  esse,  astruentee.  Uamburgi, 
198T,  4^. 

2988^.  Ijoelce,  John.  ...  Reply  to  the  ... 
Bishop  of  Worcester's  [E.  StUlingfleet]  An- 
swer to  his  Second  Letter.  Wherein  . . .  what 
his  Lordship  has  said  concerning  ...  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Body ;  the  ImmaterlalitT  of 
the  Soul  [etc.]  ...  is  examined.  London,  1989, 

'  Alw  te  Ids  rorfa,  Ulh  sd.,  1812,  8*.  IV.  lU-tfB. 
jr. 

S980.  B*,  N.,  iLA.  The  Resurrection  founded 
on  Justice  ...  .  [In  opposition  to  Dr.  Hody.] 
By  N.  B.  M.  A.    London,  1700  [1899  f  ],  »>.  pp. 

Boa  JBIaL  •/  (t«  Wbrb  o/  «A«  Zemnud  for  Dso. 
IfW:  I.  745-7«7.    B. 

2991.  Stvbbs,  Philip.  TheHopesofaReeur- 
rection  asserted  and  appljled:  a  Sermon  on 
Psa.  49. 16  . . . :  wherein  are  some  Occasional 
Reflections  on  the  Abuse  of  Funeral  Sermons. 
London,  1781,  4«. 

2992.  [Bold,  or  Bolde.  Samnell.  A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Same  Body :  with  Two  Letters  eonceming  the 
Necessary  Immateriality  of  Created  ThiiDdng 
Substance.  ...    London,  1785,  8».  pp.  206  +. 

2098.  FlemlAip,  Robert,  the  fmunger,  Ohris- 
tology.  ...    8  vol.  London,  1705-88, 8*. 

In  Vol.  III.  tbeSrtf  rMurraetlon. or  " tho  prior  sad 
MMoial  roMrreetloii  and  reward  of  Um  aiOBt  sallkSBt 
ChrisUsa  wlmeiiaa,"  Is  oeBtad  oC  | 


2004.  Peefert,  Joh.  Exoreltatio  de  Resurreo- 
tione  Camis,  an  et  quantum  ilia  ex  Natural! 
Ratione  innoteacat.  (&Aiedia«ma<a  Sacra, 
Rostoch.  1708,  8*,  p.  1,  et  seqq.) 

2996.  IfC  IVrlght^ .    The  Soul  the  Body 

at  the  I^wt-Day,  proved  from  Holy  Writ :  re- 
futing the  Common  Received  Opinion,  that  we 
shall  be  Jhi<H|<^  In  o^r  Corruptible  Bodies. 
Wherein  Dr.  Coward's  and  Mr.  Asgill's  Absurd 
Opinions  are  in  some  measure  weighed.  With 
an  Observation  on  Mr.  Rehearser.  London, 
1707, 8o.  ff.  S,  and  pp.  31. 

2996.  OpltB,  Helnr.  Disputatio  theologica  de 
Statura  et  J£tate  resurgentium,  Ocouione 
quorundam  8p.  S.  Dictorum,  imprimis  Apoc 
XX.  12.  Kil.  1707,  4».— Also  1712,  and  Jenss, 
1746,  4». 

2907.  Parker,  Samuel,  CAeyoiciMwr.  A  Letter 
to  Mr.  Bold,  occfuiioued  by  his  Late  Discourse 
eonceming  the  Resurrection  of  the  Same 
Body.    London,  1707, 8<». 

2998.  SOsse,  Sam.  Auferstehung  der  Todten 
und  Unsterbilchlceit  der  Seelen,  aus  dem  sie- 
ben  und  dreyssigsten  Capitel  Exechielis  in 
sechs  Predigten  erklXret.  Leipxig,  1707,  8». 
(11  sh.) 


I.  Homnierln,  Israel.  ...    Dissertatio 
theologica  de  Homiuibus  in  Supremo  Die  resl- 
duis,  eorumque  Immntntione  ...    .    [PrmM, 
Laur.  Molin.T   Upsal.  1708,  8*.  pp.  114. 
Sec  Jounai  dtt  Sfmaaiu,  Umj  19, 1710. 

3000.  Tenber,  Sam.  Christian.  Placidum  per 
Modum  Kpistolie  ad  Qus»stionem  de  Resurreo- 
tione  hujus  Camis  Responsum.  Miagdeburiri, 
1708, 4». 

8001.  "Welnrlek,  Oeo.  Ton  der  letzten  Auf- 
ferstehnng  sum  ewigen  Leben.  Chemnits, 
1710,  So.  3  ffr. 

8002.  ChlmAnyiLat.  Chladenffus),  J.  M. 

Yindiciae  Resurrectionis  Camis  adversus  gra- 
visslmas  ex  Ratione  prelates  OppngnatioBes 
Srlangae,  1717,  4*.  6ffr. 

9008.  Bssal  snr  la  providence,  et  la  possibility 
physique  de  la  rteurrection,  traduit  de  I'An- 
glois  du  docteur  B.    La  Haye,  1719, 12*. 
la  this  bj  Boyle  7    8oeNo.»78. 

8004.   Holdsiv-ortb,    Winch.      A    iSermon 

5 reached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  [on 
ohn  V.  28,  20]  ...  in  which  the  Cavils,  False 
Reasonings,  and  False  Interpretations  of 
Scripture  of  Mr.  Lock  and  others,  against 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Same  Bodv  are  ex- 
amin'd  and  Miswered.    Oxford,  1720,  8*. 

8006.  Pstrsons,  Thomas,  18th  cent.,  first 
quarter.  Modem  Saddncism  confuted ;  or,  a 
Treatise  concerning  the  Resurrection  IVom 
the  Dead.  . . . 

8006.  Pelton,  Henry,  D.D,  The  Resurrection 
of  the  same  numerical  Body,  and  its  Reunion 
to  the  same  Soul;  asserted  in  a  Sermon  [on  1 
Cor.  XV.  23]  . . .  .  In  which  Mr.  Lock's  No- 
tions of  Personality  and  Identity  are  conftited. 
...    8d  £d.  London,  (Oxford,  lt26,)  1733,  8*. 

8007. A  Discourse  [on  1  Cor.  xv.  28]  con- 
cerning the  Universality  and  Order  of  the 
Resurrection;  being  a  Sequel  [to  the  above] 
. .    .    London,  1788,  8». 

Dr.  ValtOB  abo  publ.  Area  fionaoas,  Oxford,  1734- 
86,  on  "  tho  Bcripiure  doetiine  of  ibe  reanrreoUon, 
aa  It  atood  before  too  Uw."— See  Darllag'a  CVelMMMHa 
MUtognphtem. 

8008.  [Coekbnm,  Mn.  Catharine  (Trot- 
ter)]. A  Letter  to  Dr.  Holds  worth,  occa- 
sioned by  his  Sermon  . . .  concerning  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Same  Body.  ...  By  the 
Author  of  a  Defence  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  of 
Human  Understanding  ...    .    London,  1728, 

8a 
'  Also  In  her  rorla,  1751,  •*,  L  lU-US.    A 
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aooo.  Holds'vrortliy  Winch.  A  Defenee  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Keearrectiou  of  the  Same 
Body  ...  .  [In  opposition  to  Locke.]  Lon- 
don, 17S7,  8«. 

8010.  D'OjrlcjTy  Robert.  Four  Disaertittione. 
...  4.  Of  the  Kesuirection  of  the  Same  Body. 
London,  1738, 8<>. 

aoiO*.  [Harcnbcrgy  Job.  Chriftoph.]    Oche- 

niatokoida.    f  I'ubliimed  nnder  the  paeudonym 

of  J.  C.   THch&Hu*.]    (Muieum  HUl.'BhiL- 

Thfol^  II.  114,  et  seqq.    Brem.  17tO,  8».) 

MalnulM  the  tbeorr  oT  an  ctberaiJ  body  or  vshl. 

ele.  Sxm^*>  of  ti>«  "oul.  eoanaetad  vlth  It.  u  its  Ui< 

■iruitteDl,  io  life,  and  Dot  MfMraud  by  doath. 

3011.  By  lesy  Mather.  A  Discourse  on  the  Pre- 
sent Vileness  of  the  Body,  and  its  Future 
Glorious  Change  by  Christ.  To  which  Is 
added,  A  Sermon  on  the  Nature  and  Import- 
ance of  Conversion.  ...  Boston,  17t9t  ^*  PP> 
U.,14, 10+.    ff. 

Tbo  Id  ed.  or  tbo  ftraor,  ud  M  sd.  sf  the  latter, 
Boaum.  ini,  8>.    H. 


8012.  Moahclnif  Joh.  Lorena  ▼on*  Disser- 
tatio  qua  docetur  SerTatoreni  nostrum,  lesum 
Christum,  Resurrectionem  Mortuorum  Cor- 
porum  qiialeni  Christiani  crednnt  ex  Tenebris 
in  Lucem  revocasse  et  demonstrasse.  (In  his 
DiMMeHationet  ad  Hut.  Eodes.  pertinettUt, 
1788-48,  8>,  II.  683-067.)    H, 

8018.  R«ddf  Saver.  An  Essay  towards  an 
Expiication  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, Millennium  and  Judgment  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1784,  80. 

8014.  Zobcl,  Nic.  Em.  De  Resurrectione  Mor- 
tuorum, humanae  Rationi  nou  improbanda  et 
Tariis  Gentium  Testimoniis  comprolmta  Al- 
torf.  1784. 

8015.  P*9  R.  Essay  on  the  Resurrection  of  the 
same  Body,  by  R.  P.    1788. 

8016.  Behmaticr,  Georg  Ehreuf^Ied.  De 
nimia  et  male  sana  circa  Kei«urrectionis  Ne- 
gotium  Curiositate.    Budiss.  1789,  fol.  2gr. 

80ia».  Jablonskly  Panlns  Ern.  Dissertatio 
. . .  theologico-historlca  do  Resurrectione  Car- 
nls  futura,  ex  sola  Revelatione  Dei  cognlta. 
Francufurti  ad  Viadruni,  1787,  4*. 

AIM  Id  bis  OSptMCMta,  18U.  0*.  IT.  5M.6H.    J>. 

8017.  RvBScly  Robert.  Seven  Sermons,  via. 
L  Of  the  Unpardonable  Sin  ...  .  IV.  The 
End  of  Time  ...  .  YII.  The  Future  State 
of  Man :  or,  A  Treatise  of  the  Resurrection. 
. . .    The  Nine  and  Thirtieth  Ed.  . . .    London, 

1787, 12-.  pp.  162  +.     U, 

I  ouuot  aMortalB  tbo  date  of  ths  flnt  sdltioa. 

8017*.  B««mctstcr.  Friedr.  Christian.  ... 
De  Exilio  Mortis  Leibnltiano.  [Progr.J  Gor- 
litii,  1787,  fol. 

8018.  Ill-ret  Jacob.  The  Oration  spoke  at 
Trinity  IIhII  in  Aldersgate  Street.  In  an- 
swer to  Dr.  Feiton's  Two  Discourses  on  the 
Retinrrection  of  the  Same  Body.  London, 
1788, 8*. 

8010.  Pflnffy  Herm.  Beweis  der  Mdglichkelt 
und  GewiBtfhfit  der  Auferstehnng  der  Todten, 
aus  den  GrUnden  der  Vernunfl.  Hamburg, 
1788,  8«.  (21  sh.) 

8020.  Bertram,  J(^.  Friedr,  Die  Grundlehre 
des  Chrifltentlinms  von  der  Anferstehung  der 
Todten,  nach  Schrift  und  Yemunft  betraditet. 
Bremen,  1740,  8*.  pp.  340  +.  (24  sh.) 
•*  LIbor  pra  allU  leetUmo  dignoa."— ITaidk. 


8021.  Peeky  Francis.  New  Memoirs  of  ... 
John  Miltun  ...  .  With  ...  the  Resurrec- 
tion, a  Poem,  in  Imitation  of  Milton.  Lon- 
don, 1740, 4*. 

8022.  SeKtiberty  Joh.  Ernst.  TernOnltige 
und  schriflniMsfiige  Predigt  von  der  Auferste- 
hnng der  Todten.  Jena,  (1740,)  1741,  4*. 
(10  sh.) 

806 


8028.  Jotkma^wkf  Samuel,  Floor  »/  Gr^mt 
ringtotu  The  Kesurrectioa  of  the  Same  BimIt, 
as  asserted  and  iUnstrated  by  St.  PiaaL    A 
Sermon,  on  1  Cor.  XV.  as-88.    Sd  Kd. 
1741, 8». 

8024.  f  Koibl,  Pbnipp].  Der  Beweb  d 
satxes:  die  Todten  werden  aufervteben, 
den  GrUnden  des  Glaubens  und  dw  Terai 
in  einigen  Reden  von  beruhmten  and  ^ 
ten  Lebrem  ansgeltthret.  [Pnbltobed  nu4er 
the  UMme  of  Thm»kau»HSmotrus.]  STbcUsb 
Hamburg,  1741-6, 8*. 

aOSS.  Stlebrttky  Job.  Friedr. 
Quid  Ratio  de  Resuscltatlone  Corpomfli 
scat?    Halae,  174S. 


8026.  Melener,  H.  A.    De  Mortnonus 
rectione  saius  Rationi  non  adnersA  aed 
sentaneA  potlus.    Schlis.  1744,  4*.  S  gr. 

8027.  Seldel,  <}hristopb  Tim.  De 
tioue  Spiritus  Sancti  Kesnadtmtionis  Corp(«is 
Fidelinm  Fundamento,  et  Opera  ^ritsM 
Sancti  in  ResusciUtione  Fidelinm  perflcieodaL 
llelmstad.  1740,  ^.  4  gf. 

8028.  CMbB,  Israel  Gottlieb  (LaL  TkeopldlwX 
De  Resurrectione  Corporis  ^nadem  qeod  Jaoa 

¥estamns,   licet   novis   QnalitaCiboa   vsatitl. 
ubingae,  1747,4*.  4gr. 

8020.  MAller,  Joh.  Daniel.  Der  recbte  Ge- 
branch  und  Hissbranch  der  VemoBft  b^ 
den  Geheimnissen  der  Offenbemng  l*berha;^4, 
und  bey  dem  Oebeimniss  der  Anicrstekiuv 
der  Todten  liuibesundere.  Frankftart  aai  M- 
1747, 8*. 

8080.  putt,  Joh.  Jac    Dass  In  dieasr.  als  dsr 
bosten  Welt,  eine  Auferstehnng  der  Todtca 
xukttnftig  sey,  wird  ans  der  Yernunft 
sen  ...    .    Marburg,  1748,  8*.  (8  sh.) 
8c«  Kraft's  ^mm  »«•!.  JW..  lY. 


8081.  [HardlnCy  Oarl  Lndw.l.  Betrachteng 
Uber  die  Mttgllchkeit  der  Anferstehiuig  der 
Todten Leipxig,  174t,  4*.  (34  sh.) 

8or  Kranra  ^«iM  TUtL  Ml..  IV.  im-vH    M. 

8082.  Coekbmrm,  JVrs.  Catharine  (Tft 
ter).    A  -VindicaUoti  of  Mr.  Locke,  on  the 
Controversy  concerning  the  Resurrectiue  af 
the  Same  Body.   (  Hbrirs,  1781,  8»,  L  2&»7&.) 
H, 

8083.  "WMtlleld,  Ifenry.  The  Pusibnity  of 
a  Resurrection  Illustrated  by  AimIokt.  [A 
Sermon  on  1  Cor.  XV.  86^88.]  Oxfard,  i7M,V. 

a039».  PlevrjTy  A.     A  Short  bsey 
General  Resurrection:  wherein  It  Is 
that  we  shall  rise  with  thoae  sane 
that  we  now  have  ...    .    DnbUn,  tlVU  ^• 
pp.  860.    Q. 

8034.  MttUer,  Joh.  DanM.     PeniMlitas  «i 
Certitndo  Resnrrectlonis  Mortoomm  ex  Pria- 
eipiis  Rationis  excitat»,  Methodo  Mathrma 
tico  demonstratse;  cum  Prefttiooe  Isr.  Goct- 
lieb  Canxii  ...    .    Marborgl,  17M,  8*.  ( U  sh.) 

8085.  VTllaehy  J.  De  Corpcrum  Morteoram  la 
Vitam  Reditu,  Ratkmi  non  rfMgnaate  std 
optima  congniente.    Dreedse,  1781,  4>.  I 

8036.  IVemsdArf,  GottUeb.    Ctr«m 
nonnnlli  pii  ante  Diem  Bxtremnai 
Titebergse,  178S,4>.  6^. 

80a6».  Goese,  Joh.  Melcbior. 
Uber  die  Gmndwahrheiten  der  rtristHchse 
Religion  von  der  Aufcrstehnng  der  TWtce,  in 
einigen   heiligen  Reden   ...    . 
1784,  8*.— 2*  Aufl.,  1768. 

8037.  Oerdee,  Daniel.  Meletemato 
Isagoge  et  Exegesis  In  Caput  XV.  B|Nstote 
priori*  ad  Corintliios,  autaa  per  Formam  Dia- 
putationnm  Academicamm  edlta.  Jam  dsoeo 
recensita,  ancU  ...  .  Oroningm,  lT8i^  4>. 
pp.606. 

8038.  BaiOftldy   Adam  Friedr.  WUh.     DIs 
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Baschikirenhalt  der  tod  d«in  Tocl«  erwecktan 
Lvibar,  vernunft-  and  •chrlitmlMig  antar- 
suchet  ...    .    £rftirt,  17ft9f  8*.  pp.  lUO. 

8030.  'WalcKy  Job.  Gaorg.  Dlssertatlo  de  Be- 
•urrectione  (Xu-niii.    Qottingne,  1700,  4*. 

3010.  JUnlchciit  J.  C.  I)«  Identitate  Corpo- 
rft  par  omnam  hanc  Titam  gasiati  at  cMim 
rararractori  numaricA.  Wltabarg»,  ITM,  4^. 
Zgr, 

3040».  Oo«xe»  Joh.  Malchfor.  EnralB  and 
YartbaidiKUOg  dai  ainigan  wahran  nod  richki- 
gan  Bagrlffs  tod  dar  Aufantahung  dar  Todtan 
naoii  dar  Scbrift,  gacan  dla  tod  . . .  Um.  Basa- 
luw  aufgawHrmtao  IrrtbUniM*  dar  Soctnlanar 
und  BinwUrfa  dar  Natoralintan.  Uambarg, 
1764,4*.  (11  tb.) 

8041.  Alexander,  John.  A  Parapbrase  upon 
tha  IfifteaDtb  Gbaptar  of  tba  FJnt  Epiitla  to 
tha  Corintbians;  witb  Critical  Notaa  and  Ob- 
•anration*,  and  a  Praliminary  Dinartatlon. 
. . .  { Abio  a  oommantary  on  Rom.  tI.  1-t1U.  4, 
and  a  Sarmon  on  Ecclas.  Ix.  10.1  Londop, 
17M,4>.pp.l23.    H. 

a04lB.  Boeckh,  Angnat  Friedr.  Dliaartatlo 
da  Parpetuitata  priinontm  CorporU  bnmanl 
Staminom.    Tobingaa,  1770. 

8042.  Philander,  jiietMion.  An  Attampt  to 
proTa  that  tha  Kaaurrection  taka«  placa  im- 
madlataly  aftar  Daath.  (Thtsot.  Repotitory^ 
ad.  by  J.  Priastlay.  H.  840-396,  London,  17tO, 
8*.)    H. 

A  Gtrmmn  traiuladoa  in  tiM  BHuUckm  JKjMcfn, 
IV.  iL  SI -MI.  Halle,  177S.  8>.  lUnj  Oaraiaa  writara 
•a  dogipadc  tkuBOtotj.  u  Oodarleia.  Bc«k.  HiiBMber, 
Bdolurd.  Bntiebacilder,  Wcgwhalder.  Bebott,  Oe 
Wtctc.  RmeiiniOUcr,  Knapp,  StnaM,  Haw,  and 
Baf«nba«h,  hare  fkllen  into  the  siraoge  error  ef  a*- 
erlMnc  ihU  eaaaj  and  Its  doetrine  to  PrletUcr,  vho 
ia  well-known  worb,  aa  the  BlMtort  e/  like  (Wnq*- 
iioiM  ^f  CkrUtUmttp,  whieh  haa  been  trannlated  tuto 
Gemian.  the  DtiftUtiUont  m  Matttr  amd  SpiHt.  eto., 
aaalntalne  the  ileep  of  tbe  aoal  till  the  time  of  the 

Keral  retarrectfon.  Maralnna.  In  hU  OMnpenrf. 
lol.  D9gm«t.,  Balaa  UmfA.  17T7.  0*.  p.  ttS,  bu 
glren  a  eorreet  aeeoont  or  the  matter.  See  ako 
CkriUtmH  Exam.  Ibr  May,  UM;  LVL  480-48^ 


8043.  Del  nek,  S.  Da  Raanrractiona  Mortno- 
mm,  quant  Dm  ex  Sacra  Scriptnra  aat  oogno- 
•cibilto.    HaL  1771,  4*.  3  gr. 

8044.  BaKrdty  Job.  Friadr.  Da  Aitvra  Hor- 
tvomm  Rasurractfona,  ad  1  Cor.  xt.  Upato, 
1774,  4».  2^. 

8045.  BaatKolmt  Cltriatian.  Schrift-  nnd 
TarnunftnUbwiga  Brklttrung  Uber  dla  Aufar- 
■tahnng  der  Todtan.    Kopanb.  1774,  3*. 

AArerf<atnuiilation,8teekbola,llM»,0*.  "Main- 
Inlna  that  an  ethereal  tto&j  ia  fbrmed  tnm  the  mate- 
rial or  the  earthly  bodj."— Jretodk. 

8043.  Pfiran^er,  Jch.  Oaorg.  Uabar  dla 
Anferatabung  dar  Todtan,  aina  Kantata  ...  . 
Hildbnrgbanaan,  1778»  4*.  pp.  68. 

8040».  Mflllery  Oaorg  Hafnr.  ...  Da  SxUto 
Mortis  Leibnitiano,  aan  diiplici  Aniniorum 
Corpora,  craaao  nno,  quod  daponitur  in  Morte, 
iubtill  altaro,  quod  Auima  poat  Mortara  aacom 
vahara  dieitnr.  (In  J.  Oarbard*a  lioei  Theo- 
logiei,  ad.  J.  F.  Cotta,  XVlll.  269-celxxxiT., 
Tubing*.  1779, 40.)    H, 

Qivea  the  llteratare  of  the  nlUeot.  Oomp.  Oetta'a 
note  to  Oarhard.  Tom.  XYII.  pp.  M-tl. 

8047.  TIttmaaM,  Carl  Christian.    Da  Raanr- 
ractiona Mortuorum  Baneflcio  ChristL    Vita* 
bargaa,  (Lipaiaa?)  1778,  4^ 
Alao  la  his  O^MMCMla,  pp. 


8048.  Batemaa,  Thomas.  Two  Sarmons  on 
tba  Kasnrrectlon  of  tha  Body,  1  Cor.  xv.  36. 
London,  1780, 4*.  Is. 

8049.  Frapnent  ainas  GasprMchs  ttbar  dia 
Aulbrstahung  dar  Todtan  zwischen  dam  Gnos- 
tikar  Ptolomftns,  und  dem  Cbiliastan  Metbo- 
dins.  X^lfMlffe  MurB^fihiUrHngdet  vemUn/l. 


JkHketu,  ate  [by  H.  Corrodi,]  1781,  II.  76.«L) 

8060.  AwseielkteM  in  dla  naho  Bwigkait. 
Odar  fraya  nnd  baachaidena  Untarsucnung 
Hbar  dia  Auferstabung  von  dan  Todtan  als 
dan  nahan  nnd  snocassiTan  Eingaug  in  dia  tu- 
kttnftiga  Welt —  uud  andara  damit  yarwandta 
Matwian.  (Ibid.  1781,  IL  93-182,  and  1782, 
in.  89-88.)    r. 

3061.  BeMiher,  J.  H.  Da  Naxn  Rasurractionis 
noatrsB  cum  Raanrractiona  Christl.  Giaav, 
1781,  4«.  30r. 

3051*.  BItikxarellly  Alfonso.  Dua  opinionl 
dai  Sig.  Carlo  Bonnat  sopra  la  rasurraiiona, 
adlmlracoli.    Farrara,  1781,  8*. 

3062.  VLormMf  Sam.  Friedr.  Natbanaal.  Dia- 
sartatio  inauguralis,  in  qua  axpllcatur  Pauli- 
nns  Locus  1  (X>rinth.  xv.  33-66.  Lipslat,  1789, 
4*. 

AIM  In  his  Mm.  n«el..e«e.  ed.,  alU,  I.  lM-tl7.  B. 

8063.  Bnrekhardt,  or  Biurklhardt»  Joh. 
Gottlieb.  Dia  Vanrandlung  dar  Labaudlgan 
und  Todtan,  in  ainar  BrklUmng  dar  Hanpt- 
Stella  das  bail.  Paulus  1  Cor.  xt.  12-31.  ba- 
trachtat.    Laipxig,  1787,  8*.  pp.  109. 

3064.  Dee  Cdtesy  Joh.  Friadr.  Dla  Aufersta- 
bung dar  Todtan  nach  dam  nautaatamant- 
lichen  Bagriffe,  nebat  elnam  Anhang  Ubar 
BTangalium.  Frankfort  am  Main,  1796,  sm. 
8».  pp.  236,  36.    #! 

Pint  publ.  aaoaynoaaly  under  the  title:  — "DIo 
Aufbrxehunf  der  Todtea  nach  dem  elfentllebcn 
Lebre  Jean  Christl,"  efc,  Frankf.  a.  M..  1788;  then 
with  a  dlOStrent  title,  Klrabhelm-Bolanden,  ITVl. 
The  autbor  resards  tbe  reanrrcetlon  as  "  the  separ%> 
tlon  ef  the  whole  laTlslble  man  from  the  bad/  in 
deaib.- -#VAnnmM.  Baa  tha  Albam.  Xil.  JUI.17W, 
n.8M-48.    A 

3066.  Jehne,  Lebr.  Hainr.  Sam.  Da  Raanr- 
ractiona Carnis  Intarpretatio  Cap.  XT.  Bplst. 
I.  ad  Corinthios.  Altonaa,  1788,  4*.  (Cbji»- 
mentationet  TheoL  ad.  a  J.  C.  Talthusao,  e<c, 
U.  233-326.)    H. 

3066.  PKIlaletlkeay  pteudtm.  A  Dtscoursa 
concerning  Resurrection  Bodiea;  tending  to 
shew,  from  tha  Writings  of  Heathens,  Jews, 
and  Christians,  that  there  are  Bodies  called 
onr  own  which  will  not  be  raised  from  th% 
Dead.  . . .    London,  1788,  8*.  2i. 

3067.  GovKlk,  J.  Discourse  concerning  tba 
Resurrection  of  tha  Body.    London,  1788,  8*. 

8068.  SplrlttMl  Body  (The);  being  an  Hum- 
ble Attempt  to  rerooTe  the  Charge  of  Ab- 
surdity from  the  Doctrine  of  tbe  Reannractlon 
...  .  By  tbe  Author  of  Simple  Truth,  or  a 
Plea  for  Inikata;  and  tba  Liberty  of  tha 
Human  WUl.    London,  1788, 8*.  pp.  80. 

3069.  ToUer,  Joh.  Die  Auferatahvnsslehra 
des  Apostels  Paulus  ...    .    Zurich,  178),  4*. 

3060.  Haaanker,  Ednard  Sneedorf.  Mortno- 
rnm  in  Vitam  ReTocatio  Sermonibus  Christ! 
hlstoricae  Interpretationis  Ope  Tindlcata. 
Lipsiae,  1784,  4*.  pp.  64. 

"Afalnat  tboee  who  find  oolr  a  moral  rasnrreotlon 
In  the  dlseounes  of  Jesus,  or  who  regard  what  Is  said 
of  the  rcaameilon  as  merely  tha  vaatnia  af  the  doo* 
trine  or  Immortalltj."— AFVtoeh. 


3061.  Herder,  Joh.  Gottfr.  Ton.  Yon  der 
Anferstehung,  als  Glauben,  Geschichte  nnd 
Lehre.    Riga,  1784,  8<>.  pp.  184.    H, 

3062.  Oekely  Bmst  Friedr.  Palingenaala  das 
Manschen  nach  Vernunft  nnd  Schrift,  oder 
lleberelnstimmung  dessen  was  baide  yon  dar 
Unsterblichkeit,  Auferstehnng  nnd  dam'kUnf- 
tigen  Lebenszustande  lehran.  KOnigsbarg 
und  Laipxig,  1784,  4*.  (52  sh.) 

"A  work  of  vaeommoB  exeeHenoa."— #SiAf 


8063.  G«rllt8»  Joh.  (Gottfr.)  ...    XxpUcatlo 
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Capitis  XV.  KpfstolM  priorlfl  ad  Corinthlos. 
MagdeburgI,  tiW,  *>. 

"  Valde  Mcto  et  emeodaUi,"  la  D.  J.  PotVi  lkft»g» 
Oomm.  l%«oL,  V.  tt-n.    H. 

ao&l.  V.  Ideen  xur  Kritik  dei  Dogma  ron  der 
Auferatehung.  (In  C.  F.  8tjladlin*e  Beitr&ge 
mr  Fhilo*.  u.  Gtsch.  d.  Beligion^  etc.  II.  83- 

111.    LUbeck,  1797, 8*.)    H, 

*'  Endeavoin  i«  show  the  reuouableacM  of  tbe  4oO' 
trine,  and  tliluks  that  tbe  eoal  »t  the  resttrreetien  will 
•C«la  Koelve  a  ttoAy.  to  order  therewith  to 
eapable  acmia  of  humaa  virtue."— AreCack. 


8065.  Knappy  Georg  Christian.  De  Nexu  Re- 
suirectionis  lean  ChriHti  e  Mortult  et  Mortao> 
rum  ad  illuatrauda  varia  Loca  Not!  Testa- 
men  ti   inprimia   1  Cor.   xv,  12-10.     fUlae, 

1799, 4>. 

AIM  In  Us  SeHpta  vtrU  AnumnM,  ed.  Ma,  I.  a»- 

8060.  R«asiv-iirm,  Joh.  Wilh.  Barthol.  Frag- 
ment Ulier  die  Lehre  von  der  Auferatebuug 
der  Todten.  (In  Auguati's  Theci.  MmnaUehrift^ 
1801,  Jahrg.  I.  Heft  8,  pp.  117-129.) 

"  lUiutalas  that  the  Mini  either  needs  a  bedj,  or 
not;  In  the  ilrst  ease  It  must  have  it  immediately 
after  death :  In  the  aeooad  a  resurreoiion  of  the  hody 
would  be  saperflnoiis."— Aneteeik.  In  opposltiea  to 
No.  8064. 

9006>».  Albreeht,  Wilh.  Jak.  Ist  die  Anfer^ 
•tehang  der  Todten  eine  bloae  Henrorbrin- 
gang  ueuer  Menschenkttrper  oder  die  Wieder- 
belebung  eben  desselben  Leibet,  den  wir  den 
wesentUchen  Theilen  uach  bier  anf  £rden 
gehabt  haben?  ...  (In  Angustl's  Theol.  Mo- 
naiadtrifi,  1809,  Jalirg.  IL  Heft  12,  pp.  424- 
436.) 

9067.  SHakind,  Friedr.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  die 
jttdischen  Begriffe  vom  Memias  aia  Weltrichter 
and  Todtenerweker,  and  seinem  Reich  am 
Ende  der  Welt.  Zur  Beartheilung  der  Hypo- 
theee :  dam  die  Lehre  Jesa  (Iberdiesen  G^;en- 
■tand  Akkommodation  sey.  (In  bis  Mag.  f. 
chritO.  Dogmatik,  etc.  X.  02-143,  TUbingen, 
1809, 8».)    H. 

8068.  — ^  Bemerknngen  ttber  die  Ansspriiche 
Jesa,  In  welcheQ  er  sich  die  Aafenveknng 
der  Todten,  das  allgemeine  Weltgericbt,  and 
ein  Reich  am  Ende  der  Welt  aoschrelbt. 
(/6t'd.  pp.  143-100.)    H. 

8060.  RcddlilffliMy  W.  O.  Opgaaf  en  betoog 
Tan  de  bybelleer  nopena  de  algemeene  op- 
aUnding  der  dooden.  Mit  twee  bUlagen  orer 
dezelfile  stofTe  ait  de  verhandoUngen  van  H. 
H.  Donker  Cortins,  en  eenen  ongenoemden. 
{Verhanddingen  van  hdL  GenooUch,  tot  Ver- 
ded,  van  den  OhritL  Godtdientt,  etc.  'a  Hage, 
1805,  80.) 

80TO.  Res«rrc«tlon  of  the  Body  at  the 
Last  Day.    London,  1805,  8>.  8«.  6d. 

80171.  Stevrarty  John.    The  Reeorreotlon;  a 
Poem.  . . .    London,  1808, 12>.  pp.  258. 
Bee  M»mtMl9  Rn.  18».  LUC.  ITi-llt. 

8072.  Dr^iVf  Siimael.  An  Eaaay  <m  the  Iden- 
tity and  General  Reaorrection  of  the  Hnman 
Body ;  in  which  the  Evidencea  in  Favoar  of 
these  Important  Subjects  are  oonaidered,  in 
relation  both  to  Philosophy  and  Scriptare.  . . . 
2d  Ed.  London,  (1809,)  1822,  8*.  pp.  xxxii., 
487.    #*.— Also  Phllad.  1837. 

9072».  Haupaeity  Lorenz  Phllipp  Gottfried. 
1809-11.    See  Noa.  1007, 1006. 

8073.  Platta,  John.  Reflections  on  Material- 
ism, Immaterialiam,  the  Sleep  of  the  Sonl, 
an  Intermediate  State,  and  the  Resnrroction 
of  the  Body :  being  an  Attempt  to  prove  that 
the  Resurrection  commences  at  Death.  Lon- 
don, 1818,  8<>.  pp.  40. 

8079».  FoMtcnellc,  Bernard  IjA  Boirier 
de.    Lettre  de  Fontenelle  aor  la  rtaarrec- 
tion.    En  Europe,  1819,  am.  8*. 
Only  50  copies  printed. 
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8074.  V«ff«l,  Paul  Joach 
aorrectione  Camia. 

8075.  IVrlghty  Richard. 


Sigmoiid.    Ito  ■»• 
1810. 

_  The 

of  the  Dead  an  eaaential  Doctrine  of  tbe  Gea- 
pel;  and  the  Neglect  of  tt  by  reputed  Ortho- 
dox Chriatians,  an  Argoment  against  tha 
Truth  of  their  System.  UverpooL  ISMp !». 
—ad  ed.,  ibid.  1884, 19». 

a075».  BhrKaurdt,  Job.  Geo.  David.     U«k«r 

die  chriatliche  Auferatebiingslelire.  Sin  pU- 
losophiach-exegetiacher  YerBOch  ...  .  I^m, 
1828,  8*.  (4i  sb.) 

Maintains  the  theonr  of 

Att.  <Halle>.  ISS.  III. 

it.  neucsc.  lAeoC  X4C.,  1. 1 

8076.  Brlnlimany  W.  T.  De  keonia  vaaOod 
en  d«  opstanding  nit  den  dood,  geopfhaard 
en  votN^eateld  aan  Joden  en  ChriiteBeD. 
terdam,  1890,  8>.  JL  1.25. 

3076».  T...1,  J.  Ch.  M.    Ea  Ist 
and  selbat  nothwendig  jetzt  ...  die  Lehre 
Ton  der  Aaferstehnng  des  Fleiacbes  ss^aati- 
'  quiren.    {Pkr  CkritUnthvm  etc 
Khrifl,  IX.  581-606,  Jena,  1890,  8».) 

8077.  Trcchsely  F.  Metamor^oaea  In  R< 
Natnra  obviae,  Futarae  ollmVitae  et  R« 
rectionia  Symbola.  Oratlofeata 
1828,  8*.  pp.  40.    D, 

3078.  Clarkey  John,  Ftear  ^  Dua^afd.    ttxr 
teen  Sermona  ...  chiefly  apon  ...  1  Oor.  xt. 
.    Cambridge,  1899,  8<>. 

8079.  Gippsy  Henry.  A  Treatise  on  **tha 
First  Resurrection**  and  '^the  Tlioiaaaiid 
Yeara**  foretold  in  the  Twentieth  Chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Revelatiooa  [ate].  ...  Lottos, 
1881, 12».  pp.  Iv.,  168.    G. 

8060.  Ben,  Jamea  A.  The  Here^  of  Hyma> 
nens  and  Philetna  concerning  tbe  Flrat  Eeaw^ 
rection.    Lmidon,  1889, 1>.  pp.  86l 

8060*.  Slrr,  Joseph  D*Arcy.  The  First  Resu^ 
rection  considered  In  a  Series  of  Letters:  occbp 
aioned  by  a  Treatiae  of  the  late  ReT.  H.  GIpfa. 
...    Dublin,  1888, 12>.  pp.  TliL,  880.    9. 

8060^.  An^ell,  Gioaeppe.     II  reeno  di  Disv 
oaaia  rnniveraale  resurresioDe  4a  tn 
...    .    Roma,  1888, 4*. 

8081.  2e1&rt»  Conrad.  Uber  die  Aofierstehmg 
der  Todten.  Eine  historiscb-dcwmatiscbe  Ab> 
handlnng  ...  .  Odttingen,  l(S8,  8*.  pp.  x., 
126.    D. 

8082.  Ijange,  Joh.  Pet.    Ueber  die  Lehre  Ttn 

der  Auferstehnng  des  Fleiscfaes.  (r~ 
t(.  iCrifn  ISSO,  pp.  603-713.)    JI. 


3083. 


The  Rccarrectlon  of   the 


[Translictlon  of  the  above,  vrith  notes,  by  a 
B.Edwarda.]  (Edwarda  and  Park'a  &lcc<Mat 
/ram  Germ.  LiL,  pp.  8i8-807,  Andorer,  ISai^ 
8».)    H. 

8084.  [IVciMe,   Chrietlan   Hermaan).     Bai 
BUcblein  von  der  Anlerstdraa^    V( 
demos.    Dresden,  1880,  8*.  pp.  60l 

8085.  [ }.    Die  Anferstehaag  and 

gericht.    9*  Tem^irte   AnO.     "^ 
1840,  8*.  i  (A. 


3086.  Rfickertv  Leop.  Imm.  The  Doetriae  ef 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead. — A  O— sea 
tary  on  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  at  the  FInl 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  (1888.1  (Kdvarit 
and  Park's  StUetiont  from  Germu  LiL,  pp. 
220-278,  Andover,  18SB,  8*.)    H. 

Reprinted,  with  J.  P.  Laafc^R  Ae^  OM  tike  Bm.  ^ 
tte  JTMiy.  Kdlnlwrca.  IS«1,  M>,  aa  H«.  «t  of  As 
atmdmtU'  CM.  Ukr. 

8066*.  Baatlde, .    Expos*  < 

de  St.  Paul  sor  la  ftennrection. 
1840, 

3087.  CleaskowalKiy  Aagvat  wmau    4ktt 
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xeoA  Palingenesie.    Enter,  krltbcher  TheiL 
Berlin,  IMS,  8*.  pp.  115. 

Ooinp.  Zeller't  TlnnlU  Mlm^^  1819,  IL  XtS-Ylh. 

8068.  Itaaii,  P.  J.  De  hope  ran  don  waren 
ChrU^eu,  op  do  vurr^seuiM  x^ne  llgchaams,  In 
den  Jongsten  dag  . . .  Terklaard  «n  bevestigd. 
Rotterdam,  IMl,  8*.  fi,.  2.-10. 

aOOB.  Bccf  y  Jamea  A.    The  Ftrtt  Reenrreo- 

tion.    Ulasgow,  1M4. 12MPP*  M. 
Pwhmpt  tM  MMM  ai  Ho.  8060. 

8090.  BnaKy  Oeoi^.    Anaataala:  or  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  ration- 
ally and  scriptnrally  considered.  ...    2d  £d. 
Kew-York  *  London,  1M5, 12".  pp.  896. 
PrefaM  dttied  Ocu  1, 18M. 

8001.  B«sH  on  the  Resurreetloin.  (BtUieai 
Mepert,  for  Jan.  18W;  XVII.  138-181.)    AB. 

8092. (Cfkriatian  Bet>.  for  Sept.  1845;  X. 

d26-38a)    H. 

8003.  Meljanghllny  Tompkins.  Professor 
Bnsh's  Anastaaiis  Reviewed.  {BibUoal  Eepnt. 
and  dan.  Jiev.  for  Oct.  IMO  i  3d  Ser.,  I.  060- 
706.)    AB. 

8004.  Spear,  Samnel  T.  Bush  on  the  Resur- 
rection Reviewed.  (A'Uicai  JS^pof.dfid  CtoM. 
Jin.  for  April,  1M5 ;  8d  Ser.,  I.  212-266.)  AB. 

8096.  TraejTy  Joseph.  Remarks  on  some  Phi- 
loeophieal  Objections  l^;ainst  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body.  (Biblicth. 
Sacra  for  Nov.  1845;  II.  605-621.)    H. 

8096.  H51t  jTy  Arn.  Ueber  Auferstehnng  und 
Gericht.  3  Predigteu.  LUneburg,  1844l»  8*. 
(21  sh.) 

8097.  JLandlBy  Robert  W.  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  asserted  and 
defended;  in  Answer  to  the  KsAzeptions  r^ 
eently  presented  by  Rev.  George  Bnsh  ...  . 
Philadelphia,  1846, 12<».  pp.  870.    A. 

8096.  Fjraby  Frederic.  An  Examination  of 
*'  Anastasis'*  [bv  Pro£  George  BnshJ,  exposing 
the  Falbicy  of  the  Arguments  therein  ad- 
Tanced  ...    .    London,  1847,  8*.  6f. 

8099.  KlMCfalcjr.  Calvin.  The  Resurrection 
of  the  Dead:  a  Vindication  of  the  Literal  Re- 
surrection of  the  Human  Body ;  In  Opposition 
to  the  Work  oi  Professor  Bush.  ...  New- 
York,  1866  [cop.  1847],  32».  pp.  150. 

8100.  RestirreetlOBi  (On  the)  of  the  Body. 
iJT.  &  Mag.  and  Dtm,  Bev.  for  Sept.  1847} 
XXL  221-227.)    II. 

In  eppoaidoa  to  the  popular  notion.    Clear  and 
■broiMC. 

8101.  R<Mmcrf  N.  irmn  de*  Leerrede  over 
de  hoedanlglieid  der  toekomende  Hgchamen 
en  hnnne  botrefcklng  tot  de  tegenwoordigen, 
Tolgens  1  Kor.  xv :  86-49.  Dordrecht,  1848» 
9»./L0JdO. 

3102.  Bo%rl1»ir,  Henry  Bond.  The  Resmreo- 
tion  of  the  Flesh :  Seven  Lectures  on  the  Fif- 
teenth Chapter  of  the  Former  Bpistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  . . .    London,  1849»  8*.  pp.  120. 

8103.  'Wa.terkclny  H.  B.  De  la  rfonrrection 
de  la  chair  dans  ses  rapports  avec  lea  sciences 
natureiles.    Louvain,  [18— ?]«  8*. 

8103>.  Mcrrleky  John  M.  With  what  Bodies 
do  they  come?  (ihnthlf  BeL  Mag.  for  Oct. 
18491  VL  407-471)    H. 

8104.  Oowllntnft.  Bdward  Meyrick.  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Same 
Body,  as  taof^t  In  Holy  Scripture. . . .  [Elsht 
Bampton  Lecture  Bennons.]  Oxford,  1W0» 
8». 

8106.  [Hally  Edward  Brooks].  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection.  (CAriitian  Exam,  for 
BCareh,  18M;  XLVIII.  808-814.)    H. 

8100k  Hensely  Wessol  Albert  "WMt*  Com- 
mentarias  perpetuus  in  Prioris  Panli  ad  Co- 
riiithioa  J^iatolae  Caput  Qulutuai  Decimwn 
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cum   Bpistola   ad   WIncrum  ... 
DucU,  1861,  8>.  pp.  xU.,  260.    D. 

8107.  Bro^rnt  Jolni,  2>.X>.,  Prof.  ^  BaBtgtt 
Thtol.  to  the  Untied  Preabjfterian  Church, 
The  Resurrection  of  Life;  an  Rxposition  of 
First  Corinthians  XV.  With  a  Duconrse  on 
our  Lord's  Resurrection. . . .  Edinburgh,  18529 
8*.  pp.802. 

**A  muterpieoe  and  modd  of  cso|o*ii. '— Kltto's 
J^wn.  9f  Sac  JUt.,  Id  B«r.,  II.  2tf. 

8108.  Brjranty  Alfred.  Millenarian  Views, 
with  Reasons  for  recelvine  them,  to  which  is 
added  a  Discourse  on  the  net  and  Nature  of 
the  Resurrection.    New  York,  1889, 12*. 

8109.  Gdbel,  Karl.  Osterbeute.  Ein  BOch- 
lein  von  der  Auferstehnng  und  anderen  Hells- 

J;Utem    christlicher    Hoffnung.      Brlangen, 
862, 16*.  pp.  X.,  286. — »  verbesserte  und  ver- 
mehrte  Aufl.,  ibid.  1860, 16*. 

3110.  Ooodvrin,  Daniel  Raynes.  The  Resur- 
rection of  the  Body.  iBiblioth.  Sacra  for  Jan. 
1852;  IX.  1-27.)    if. 

8111.  HodgsoAy  George.  The  Human  Body 
at  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  London, 
185S.  pp.  88. 

Comp.  MM.  Qmar.  Bm.  for  Jaly,  1858.  p.  471. 

8112.  B.,  C.  H.  Tlie  Resurrection  of  the  Body. 
(Kitto's  Joum.  <\f  Sac.  Lit.  for  Jan.  185S;  N. 
B.  III.  388-406.)    D. 

3113.  Colcina.18,  Thomas.  The  Redeemer's 
Final  Triumph:  or.  The  Certainty  and  Glory 
of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Just  at  the  Coming 
of  their  Lord.    London,  1854,  sm.  8*.  pp.  206. 

8114.  Voble,  Robert.  The  First  Resurrection : 
being  Commenta  on  First  Corinthians,  Chap. 
16.    Dublin,  1854,  sm.  8*.  pp.  111. 

3116.  flecds  (The);  or,  A  Few  Wild  Flowers 
found  in  the  Wildemees  of  Thought.  [On 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body.  J  London,  1854f 
sm.  8*.  pp.  30. 

8116.  Adlcr,  Adolph  Peter.  Om  D6d  og  Op- 
standelse.  En  Afhandling.  KJObenham,  1855. 
24«Xr. 

8117.  CovrlCf  Mornn.  Scripture  Diffieulties : 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  including  the  Ilulsean  Lectures 
for  1854,  and  Three  other  Sermous.  ...  Lon- 
don. 1855.  8*.  pp.  284.  (?) 

This  Toi.  roUiM  chloflr  to  the  doeirine  of  the  He* 
snrroctioB.  It  U  pnUed  la  Hm  iltoMfiurf  •/ Ac  Xtt. 
flwJulj,  1856,1.40. 

8118.  ScUcr,  F.  Die  Auferstehnng  der  Tod- 
ten.    Vortrag  ...    .    Berlin,  1855,  8».  pp.  19. 

8119.  Fries,    .      Praktisch-tkeolosische 

Erttrterungen  ttber  die  Lehre  von  der  Aufer- 
stehnng des  Fleisches  und  dem  ewigeu  Leben. 
(Jahrh.  fikr  BeuUehe  Theologie,  1858,  L  289- 
317.)    D. 

8120.  RcBurreetloM  (The)  of  the  same 
Body  not  an  Article  of  Christian  Faith.  Lon- 
donl  1K58. 

CoBUlnlnii  eztTMts  from  Lo«ke,  Baraot,  Bp.  Ifew* 
ton,  Bp.  Watsoa,  Abp.  Whstaly,  tfo. 

8121.  Alger,  William  Rounseville.  Resurreo- 
tion  of  the  Flesh.  (Quarterly  Jaum.  of  the 
Amor.  Unit.  Auoc  for  April,  1857}  IV.  275- 
304.)    H. 

8122.  [Ijowe,  William  De  Loss].  The  Fact  and 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  (New 
Englander  for  Hay,  1857 ;  XV.  186-201.)    H. 

UppoMO  the  dootriao  of  ttao  rssarraotioo  of  the 
sasM  body  vhioh  is  oensilttsd  to  tho  fravs. 

8123.  Oeliomy  George.  The  Nature  and  Order 
of  the  Kesurrection  and  the  Spiritual  Body. 
London,  1857,  sm.  8*.  pp.  66w 

8134.  Tlu^vclhte  on  the  Resurrection.  Lon- 
don, 1857,  8".  6(2. 

8125.  Hamberyer^  Julius.  Die  VerkUrung 
Oder  Vergelstigung  der  LeibllchkHt.  (Jahro, 
/Br  i»iiaM/U.rM(vi(,1858»UI.  188-192.)  />. 
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8126.  Tier  Tragen  betrekkeiyk  d«  ^rtmgih 
lische  leer  der  opstanding  van  de  doodeii. 
Amsterdam,  185V,  9».  pp.  4, 30. 

8127.  AtlKlns,  Walter  B.  Three  Eoayt  on 
the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ,  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  and  the. Resurrection.  ...  Lon- 
duo,  IWH,  tm.  80.  pp.  130. 

8128.  BvrsHardi,  A.  H.  Die  Neugestaltnng 
der  Lehre  vom  Sterbon  und  Anferstehen. 
{Deutache  ZeiUchr,/,  ckr.  Wtu.  u.  chr.  Lebtn. 
IMO,  Nr.  8&-88.) 

8129.  IfChmaniiy  Heinr.  Ans.  Die  katho- 
iische  Lehre  von  der  Aufentebung  des  Flei- 
sches  and  dem  ewisen  Leben,  mit  besondtfrer 
BerUcksichtigung  der  religtSeen  Irrlehren  der 
Neuxeit  ...    .    Gratx,  IMRl,  8».  pp.  64. 

8130.  IievrUy  Jason.  The  Anastasis  of  the 
Dead :  or,  Philosophy  of  Unman  ImmorUlity, 
as -deduced  from  the  Teachings  of  the  Scrip- 
ture Writers,  in  reference  to  **  The  Kwurrec- 
tion.'*  . . .    Boston,  IMtO,  12*.  pp.  862. 

Adopts  the  theory  of  a  ■pirllasi  germ  within  tfa« 
esrtblj  body  whleh  beoooMs  aufelded  Isle  a  splrf taal 
bod/. 


3l81.RtiSMU,EiekIel.  The  Beam  iwlkw 
its  Concomitants.    (BMiotk.  Sm 
IMO;  XV1L766-786L)    H. 

8132.  S^arsy  Edmund  IbmOtoB.      R 

tiott  of  the  Natural  Body.     (Mkmik/» 
Mag.  far  Jan.  IMM;  X21IL  41-61.)    M. 

81S2>.  [Iicwlft,  JasonJ.    Difflcaltiea  .. ^ 

ing  the  Doctrine  of  the  Beenrreetioo.  (  Cni- 
wfrso/isl  0Mir.  for  Oct.  IStl;  XVUL  U8- 

302.)    H, 

SMS^.  SelMMberlelny  Lndvlg.  Ueber  Aw 
Wesen  der  geistUdien  Kalvr  und  Leibiic^ 
keit.  CJaAr6.  /Sr  Dtutackt  Theaieme,  WfU 
VL  8-101.)    D. 

8182*.  Kldppery  A.    Eur  panlinisclmi  Lete* 

von  der  Auferstehnng.  Aaeleguag  v«jo  i 
KoHnth.  6, 1-8.  (JaAr6.  /Br  ItemUdte  Thm^ 
Ityte,  1M2,  VIL  8-48.)    J>. 

31S2A.  Hamb«rsery  Julius.  Andentuaipm 
aur  aeocblchte  und  Krltik  dea  Btylifc*  drr 
bimmlfscb«i»  LeMlcMRi*.  ^Jm^H^Jmr 
icAe  rAeo<<vt«,  IMtt,  VU.  lOT-ieS.)    M 


APPENDIX. 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST. 


3188.  MAlIcry  Cart  Ludwig.  De  Resurree- 
tione  Jesu  Cluisti,  Vita  eam  ezeiplente  et  As- 
censu  et  [sic]  Coelum  Sententlie,  quae  in  Ec- 
clesia  Clinstiana  ad  Finem  usque  Seculi  sexti 
viguerunt.  ...  Hannin,  1836,  8*.  pp.  x.,  144. 
F, 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject  is  presented  here.  See,  further,  Walch, 
JiibL  Theot.y  1. 102,  263-4;  Bretschneider,  &>«> 
Urn.  Sntwickdunfff  pp.  601-608,  also  p.  232; 
Hase,  Leben  Jew,  if  118-120;  and  Fabrl- 
eivsy  No.  646,  above. 


8134.  'WKlibyy  Daniel.  Aoyoc  tm  irtgrsm  or 
an  Endeavour  to  evince  the  Certainty  of 
Christian  Faith  in  Oenerall,  and  of  the  Re- 
surrection of  Christ  in  Particular.  ...  Ox- 
ford,  1671, 8*.  pp.  411  +. 

8136.  IHttoiif  Humphry.  A  Disoou^  con- 
cerning tlie  Uesurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
Three  Parts.  [I.  Consequences  of  the  Doc- 
trine. II.  Nature  of  Moral  Evidence.  III. 
Proofs  of  the  Fact.J  ...  Together  with  an 
Appendix  concerning  the  Impossible  Produc- 
tion of  Thought  firom  Matter  and  Motion: 
the  Nature  of  Human  Souls,  and  of  Brutes : 
the  Aniaia  Jtfundt,  and  the  Hypothesis  of  the 
T^  ni¥  ...  .  The  4th  Ed.  London,  (1713, 14, 
22,)  1727,  8*.  pp.  vi.,  viU.,  433L  HI— 6th  ed., 
ibid.  1740,  8*. 

A  Duteh  tnuUtlon.  MiddtllMrt.  1730, 8>:  /Wuck. 
I  voL  Amst.  17W.  8*.  sad  Psria.  ITS.  «•;  Oenneit, 
BrKonacbwclc.  1732,  8",  and  other  editions. 

n36.  [SKcrloelCf  Thomas,  Bp.].  The  Tryal 
of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus. 
The  11th  Ed.  N.B.  Not  only  Mr.  Woolston's 
Otatf^ttons  in  his  Sixth  Disooarse  on  our 
Saviour's  Miracles,  but  those  also  which  he 
and  others  have  published  in  other  Books, 
are  here  conslderd.  Loudon,  (Ist  ed.  17W,) 
1743,  8*.  pp.  110.    H. 

RepriDied  from  tbt  I2tb  Loodoo  od.  (1748).  BoatoB, 
IBM,  8° :  mid.  with  tht  SoQuel,  by  t1i«  Presbrtorlaa 
Board  of  Publication.  Philadelphia.  1NS4.  A 
inuulattoQ,  LelpBlg,  179tt{  6^  A.,  ITO. 
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8137.  TGrOTCy  Henry].    The  Kvid«nee  for 

Saviour's  Resurrection  consider'd  ...    . 
don,  1780,  8».  pp.  72  +.    H. 

Also  In  bla  rorb,  1747.  8*.  1. 8I»-Mft.    H. 

8188.  [HorslcjTv  John].  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Force  of  the  Objection  made  against  the  ¥^ 
surrection  of  Christ,  from  the  Cfrruawtaoee 
of  His  not  appearing  openly  to  the  Rulers 
and  People  of  the  Jews  after  Ue  rose  &em 
the  Dead.  Wherein  what  Mr.  Wooktoa  oflera 
on  that  Head  in  hto  Sixth  Diseosirse  is  par> 
ticularly  considered.  ...  Lomkw,  ITItts  9^ 
pp.40.    H. 

8139.  "WclMiter,  William.  The  FftocsaoTthe 
Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Chriet, 


aider'd;  in  Answw  to  the  Prindpal  C 
uainst  them.  . . .    London,  ITSlt  t^.  pfL  SI  +. 

8140. The  Credibility  of  the  Remn«ction 

of  Christ,  upon  the  Testimony  of  tb«  Apa»> 
ties ;  being  a  Sequel  to  Two  Letter*  . . .  ufwa 
the  Fitness  of  the  Witnesses.  London,  nU, 
8*.  pp.  80  +.    H. 

3141.  [Aiuaetty  Peter].  The  Reanirertion  of 
Jesus  considered;  in  Answer  to  the  Tryal  of 
the  Witnesses.  ...  The  Sd  Ed.  with 
Additions.  By  a  Mocml  PhikMi»l>cr. 
1744,8".    F. 

8142.  [ ].     The  Resurrection 

Being  an  Answer  to  the  Cl4 
. . .    London,  17)4, 8*.    F. 

3143.  J ].    The  Sequel  of  the  ReenrrNtlen 

of  Jesus  considered :  In  Answer  to  tbe  Sequd 
of  the  Trial  of  the  Witnessea.  London,  M^ 
8».    F. 

8144.  [—1.  The  Rcsurrectfam  DefonJeiaatrtpC 
of  all  Defence.  . . .    Loudon,  1749*  ^.    F. 
Tbcoe  nlreca  bra  bb.  tfi^MO  of  "  A  OiBial^  aT 


Tbcoe  iilreca  bra  pp.  U8  180  of  "  A  OaOoellaa  of 
tbe  Trttcts  of  a  Cenaia  Pn<r  laqalsor.  aaavd  bf  Mi 
8s0brings  tor  bla  OpInioBa."    F. 

8146.  CKaadler,  Samuel.    Tbe  Wl 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
and   their  Testimony  proved  entirely  C6»> 
Bistent. ...    London,  ha  [17441],  8*.  p^.  17» 
IT. 
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SECT.  III.    !>.— CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINK— JUSVJL  or  cbriht. 


8175 


314A.  [MosSf  Charles,  Bp.\    Tho  Evidence  of 
Che  Kesurrecticm  cleared  nrom  the  Rzceptlons 
of  a  Late  Pamphlet,  entitled,  The  Refliirrw> 
tkm  of  Jesoi  considered  by  a  Moral  Philoso- 
pher; in  Answer  to  The  Tryal  of  the  Wit- 
neew«,*c.    liondon,  1744»  8«.  pp.  164.    H. 
RepriDted  Lond.  1T«9,  8",  with  (h«  titte:  — "The 
Bwoel  of  the  Tryal  of  Ihe  WltneeeM  of  the  Besaitec- 
tioo.  ...    ReriMd  bj  the  Author  of  the  Tr/sl  of  th« 
VUnetwui" 

8147.  SIlTCStary  Tipping.  The  Eridence  of 
the  Retiarrcction  of  Jesus  vindicated  a($ain8t 
the  Cavils  of  a  Moral  Philosopher :  fonu'd  in 
Answer  to  the  Trial  of  the  Witnesses.  Lon- 
don, 1744,  »>.  f.  1,  pp.  12ft. 

8148.  Auftraiehiaiig  (Die)  Jesn  ChristI  als 
ein  Vorliild  unserer  Anferstehnng  ans  fiber- 
zeugeiideu  Orlinden  erwlesen  ...  in  elnem 
neldengedicht.    Breslan,  1744^  8*.  pp.  112. 

8149.  Telle  ry  Romaniis.  I>e  Christo  post  Re> 
aurrectioneni  m^ripgrn  non  i&ffWfutTM.  Llpsiae, 
1747,  *•.  3^. 

3ta0.  mrcstf  Gilbert.     Observations  on   the 
Iltstory  and  Evidence  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  . . .    London,  1747,  8*.  pp.  xvi., 
446.    H.  —  6th  ed.,  revised,  ihid.  1764,  8*. 
NsneroQe  tdfiioss  aad  traaaUtloiu. 

8151.  Holmes,  Robert.  The  Resurrection  of 
the  Body  deduced  from  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  illustrated  from  his  Transfigura- 
tion; a  Sermon,  on  Phil.  ill.  21.  Oxford, 
1777,4»i  — Also,  1779,  80. 

Dr.  Holmei  «i«o  tresUi  of  the  Retsireetton  of  the 
Bodj  lo  hU  J^itir  IVaete,  Oxford,  17V8,  8^,  pp.  217- 
Itf.    H. 

8162.  [Relmarna,  Ilerm.  Samuel?].  Ueber 
die  Auferstehungsgeschichte.  (In  Lessing's 
Zur  Otsch.  u.  Lit.  aut.  d.  SchUtzen  d.  herxogl. 
BiMiothek  tu  WotfenbOtUl,  IV«  Beytrag,  6a 
Fragment,  pp.  437-408,  Braunschweig,  1777, 
8*.)    H. 

8153.  [Reesy  Job.  lleinr.I  Die  Anferstehungs- 

Eicnichte  Jesu  Clirlsti  gegen  elnige  Im  4. 
itrag  snr  Geschichte  und  Literatur  ... 
gamachte  neue  Einwendungen  vertheidigt. 
Braunschweig,  1777,  8*.  pp.  174. 

8154.  Ijessliif,  Ootthold  Sphralm.  Sine 
Duplik.  Contestandi  magis  gratia,  qnam  all- 
quid  ex  oratione  promotunis.  Braunschweig, 
mS, ».  pp.  167. 

8156.  [Reas,  Job.  Heinr.1.  Die  Anferstehnngs- 
gescnlchto  Jesu  Christ!  ohne  Wldersprttche. 
Oegen  eiue  Duplik  ...  .  Hannover,  1778, 
8*.  pp.  267. 

8150.  [DIklerleIn,  Job.  Chrlstoph].  Trag- 
mente  und  Antifragmente  ...  .  3*  Aufl.  2 
Theile.    NUrnberg,  (1778,  82.)  1788,  ». 

"Partloalarly  ▼•laabte."— Arelfc*. 

8157.  'Wtesmanni  Conr.  Frledr.  Tersuch 
elnes  Bewelies  der  Vortrefllichkelt  der  christ- 
lichen  Religion  aus  der  Auferstehung  ChrlstL 
Flensbnrg,  1778,  8<».  pp.  104. 

8158.  IjeMU  Gottfk'.  Die  Auferstehungsge- 
schlchte  Jesu  nach  alien  vier  Evangelien, 
nelMt  eincm  doppelten  Anhange  gegen  die 
Wolfenbuttolscheu   Fragments.     Ottttingeu, 

1778,  »•.  (274  »h.) 

8159.  Velthnaen,  Job.  Onsp.  Hlstorla  Re- 
aarrectionis  Christi  ex  diversls  Gommentarils 
probabilltor  contexta,  et  insertis  snbinde  Ani- 
madvcrsionlbus  illustrata  atque  conflrmata. 
Pars  I.-III.  Helmstadii,  17MM1,  4*.  pp.  86, 
M,41. 

AIM  Ib  Telthuen's  CbwiiwaalartJiiee  fkaoL.  XT.  TT- 
IM.    /». 

8160.  OrlealMieby  Job.  Jac.  Inqulrltur  in 
Pontes  uiide  Evangel  istae  suas  de  Resurrec- 
tione  Domini  Narratioiies  hanserint.  Jenae, 
1788.    (Ju  hb  Opute,  Acad^  II.  241-266.)    D. 

8101.  Mloliaeliay  Job.  David.     Erkllrung 


der  BegrMbnifls-  und  Aoferstebttngsgeschlchte 
Christi  nach  den  vier  Evangeliston  mit  Kttck- 
sicht  auf  die  in  den  Fragmenten  gemachten 
EinwUrfe  ...    .    Halle,  1788,  8*. 

Ao  EngiUMk  trantlation.  London.  18tT,  It*.    D. 

310^  MIcHaelle,  Job.  David.  Das  6.  Frag- 
ment selbst,  aus  U.  E.  Lessin^'s  4.  Beltrag  xur 
GeMchichte  ...  mit  J.  D.  Michaelis'  Anmer* 
kungen.  Als  ein  Anhang  zur  Begrftbniss-  und 
Auferstebungsgescbichte.    Halle,  1785,  8». 

8163.  Pleeslihff,  Joh.  Friedr.  Die  Auferste- 
bnngsgeschicbte anfs  Neue  betrachtet.  Halle, 
178lE  8>.  pp.  611.— 2>  Aufl.,  Und.  1788,  8<>. 

8164.  FaleoMery  Thomas,  M.D,  The  Resur- 
rection of  our  Saviour  ascertained  from  an 
Examination  of  the  Proofs  of  his  Identity 
after  that  Event.    Oxford?  171M,  8*. 

3166.  Krleffery  W.  L.  De  opetandlng  ran 
Jexus  Cbristus.    Amsterdam,  1808,  S*.  JL  3.76. 

8166.  Co«k,  Geoi^.  An  Illustration  of  the 
General  Evidence,  establishing  the  Reality  of 
Christ's  Resurrection.  ...  Edinburgh,  1808, 
8*.  pp.  xvi.,  323.    F. 

See  Mimaa§  Mm.  180».  LIX.  M  SOL 

3167.  Krelil,  August  Ludwig  Gottlob.  De 
Momento  Resurrectionis  Jesn  Christi  in  In- 
stitutions Apostolica.  Diss^rtatio  exegetico- 
dogmatlca  ...  .  Para  Prior.  Misenoe,  1880, 
4».  pp.  30.    2>. 

3168.  Sonatral,  J.  H.  Jexus  opstanding,  de 
grondcuil  van  bet  Christelljk  geloof.  Am- 
sterdam, 18tS,  8*.  fi.  3.60. 

3160.  1711maan,Car1.  Was  setst  die  Stiftung 
der  Kirche  durch  einen  Gekreuxigten  vorans  r 
. . .  ( 7AeoI.  Shid.  «.  KHL,  1883,  pp.  670-606.) 
H, 

8169*.  Vocelaangy  Heiur.  Joseph.  Ueber 
den  verkUirten  Leib  Jesn  nach  seine  Aufer- 
stehung. Eine  dogniatlsche  ErOrtemng. 
(Achterfeldt's  ZritKhrifl  f.  Philot.  u.  kaUi 
Tfieol.,  1883,  Heft  II.  pp.  41-63.)    B., 

3169i».  Hlndmarshy   Robert.     (Swedenbor- 

tlan.)  An  Essay  on  the  Kesurrectlun  of  the 
ord,  being  an  Humble  Attempt  to  Answer 
the  Question,  With  what  Body  did  the  Lord 
rise  from  the  Dead  ?  . . .  London,  1888,  S*.  pp. 
xxxvi.,  283.  , 

3170.  Doedee,  Jae.  IssKe.  Dlssertatio  theo- 
logica  de  Jfsu  in  Vitam  Reditu.  Tns|<^tl  ad 
Rhennm,  1841,  8».  pp.  266. 

3171.  Iiflbliertt  Joh.  Heinr.  Bemh.  Welche 
Kraft  haben  wir  nach  der  Schrift  der  Aufer- 
stehung Jesu  beltulegenf  Eine  exegetischr 
dogmatlsche  Uebersicht  der  daranf  bexilgli- 
chen  Stellen  des  nouen  Testaments.  {TheoL 
iStiMi.  te.  A-rtt.,  1843,  pp.  936-978.)    H. 

Translated  In  the  Journml  o/  8mc  lit.  for  Get. 
IflU;  M.S.  VU.4i-».    D. 

3173.  Doedesy  Jac.  IsaHc.  De  opstanding  van 
onsen  Ileere  Jetus  Christ  in  hare  xekerheid 
en  belangrykheld  voorgesteld.  Utrecht,  1814, 
8».  /.  1.20. 

3173.  IViUlams.  Isaac.  The  Gospel  Narra- 
tive of  our  Lord's  Resurrection  harmonized, 
with  Reflections.  London,  1845,  sm.  8*.~ 
Also  ibid.  1860. 

3174.  Bnahy  Georgs.  The  Resurrection  of 
Christ ;  in  Answer  to  tho  Question,  aiiether 
he  rose  in  a  Spiritual  and  Celestial,  or  In  a 
l^Iaterial  and  Airthly  Body.  ...  Kew-York, 
1845, 12*.  pp.  92.    A. 

8176.  Releha  Geors.  Die  Auferstehung  des 
llerrn  als  Ueils-Thatsache  mit  besonderer 
RUcksicht  auf  Scbleiermacher.  . . .  Eine  his- 
toriscb-exegetisch-doginatische  ErOrterung 
...  .  Darmstadt,  1845,  8<».  pp.  vi.,  834.  2>. 
"Bine  fledlcgene  Schrift."— JCUn^,  In  Hencf's 
Asst-AevbofdiKe. 
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CLABS  nL— DEBTINY  OV  THS  SOUL 


8170.  Roblnsoiiy  Edward.  The  Resurrection 
and  AacetiRion  of  oiir  Lord.  (BiblMh.  Sacra 
for  Feb.  IHM;  II.  162-189.)    H. 

8177.  -~—  The  NHtnro  of  our  Lord**  Resnrreo- 
tion-Body.  (BiblioUi.  Sacra  for  Kay,  184A; 
11.292-312.)    H. 

Reprinted  la  KItto's  JiNcnu  V  Sue.  LU.  fbr  Julj. 
1»2.    D. 

8178.  KTldcnec  (The)  of  the  Resurrection 
[of  Christ].  (KItto's  Joum.  of  Sac.  Lit.  f»r 
July,  1850;  VI.2fr-41.)    D. 

8179.  Canons  of  Interpretation,  in  reference 


to  the  History  of  the  Resnrrectiaii.    (• 

?f  Sac.  La.  and  BiU.  Jteeerd  for  Jvly,  I88S| 
.336-847.)    D. 
3180.  C*n41islfc9  Robert  8.    Life  ia 
Sayioar:  being  Disconnes  on  the 
of  the  Uth  Chapter  of  First 
Bdinburgh,  1858,  V  pp.  400l 
8181.  Fishery   Oeorse    Park.    Hie    Arartle 
Paul,  a  Witness  for  the  Reimrrectioa  of  Jceaa. 
(BiUiath.  Sacra  for  July,  18M;  XTH. 
684.)    ff. 

Meeiiiif  «he  TitlBSHi 


E.— THX  OKNERAL  JUDOMBNT. 


8182.  Tsrtnlllanasy  Q.  Septimins  Florens, 
11.  A  J>.  200 1  De  Judicio  Domini.  (Opera,  ed. 
Oehler,  II.  776-781.)    D. 

The  authomblp  of  this  poem  !•  ttrj  dMbtltal,  Al- 
llx  aaerlbea  tl  to  Versoundui  JuooeniU,  who  lloa- 

llibOd  A.IK  &4t. 

8183.  ApparcblC  repentlnns  dies  magna 
Poniini. 

For  a  evrlons  atfkahetteal  poein  bcglBnlnc  thoo, 
which  Home  have  aaoribod  to  St.  Amimwe,  otbon  to 
AOKVttine.  see  E.  Du  MArfl's  J^ttetftp.  Lat.  onfl- 
ffcwrw  OM  Jir  Siid^  Paris,  18tS  (f,  pp.  11^138. 

8188».  Iieo  VI.,  FlaTiuB,  snrnamed  Sapinfu  and 
Philosmahuty  Empfror  qf  QnutantinopU^  fl. 
A.i>.'886.  £x  MediUtione  extremi  Jndicii 
C^nticum  Compunctionis.  [Latin  trans,  only.] 
{Maxima  BibL  BUrum,  XXIL  768,  764.)    B, 

8184.  Thomas  ds  C«lono»  fl.  cir.  1280? 
JHe$  Irat^  llymnus  auf  das  Weltgericht.  AIs 
Beitrag  zur  IIymnoI<^e  herausgegebvn  von 
F. O.  Lisco  ...  .  Inhalt:  Der  Qrnndtext.— 
Die  UebersetKungen.  Zur  Oeschichte  dcs 
llymnus  nnd  seiner  Uebersetxnngen.  Eine 
Musilcbeilage.    Berlin,  1840,  4p.  pp.  152  +. 

In  LiMo't  edition  of  the  Aofrot  motar,  cie.  Beriin. 
IMS.  40.  there  la  a  Sappiement  to  ihi»  ediiioo  of  tho 
JNea  irm.  containinc  17  a<1diliaBiil  traulatlnna.  See 
further.  H.  A.  Daoiel'i  Thwmtnu  BpmnalofUyt,  II. 
lOS-lSl,  LijM.  18».  tf>  vA).  and  K.  Bimro«li''«  Lmnda 
Aon,  ato.  lUO.  12«. 

818$. Dies  1rs»  in  Thirteen  Original  Ter- 

sions  by  Abraham  Coles,  M.D.    Mew  York, 
1850,  sm.  4".  pp.  xxxiv.,  65.    H. 
•      HtchlT  oonmended  in  the  AOaHlIc  MontMf  tar 
Jono,  18B0;  V.  1U-7&i. 

8185*.  TheolepinSf  Abp.,  1i.  A.n.  1810.  Can- 
ticnm  ad  Animara  suam  de  Resnrrectione  et 
Judicio  extrema  [Latin  trans.  only.J  (IfStu^ 
ima  BiU.  BaUruvt,  XXII.  764,  765.)    B. 

3185>.  Deserlslone  del  gludixio  nnirersale, 
fetta  nel  buon  secolo  deila  lingua  e  ora  messa 
in  luce  da  Franc  Zambrinl.  Bologna,  1859, 
8*.  pp.  16. 

8186.  DoonhSdoir*  (Chester  iTays,  ed.  by 
Wright  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  1847,  II. 
178-201.)    H. 

8187.  Capiat ronnSf  Joannes,  fSS8-1450. 
De  Judicio  unlTersali  fVituro,  et  Antichristo, 
acde  Hello  spirituali  Tractatus  ...  .  Vene> 
tlis,  1578, 12». 

8188.  Postely  Gnillaume.     liber  de  Ultimo 

Judicio  ...    .    If.  P.  or  D.  [18— K  16». 

"Rempli  d'tmnginfltioof  slngvlferea."— Do  Burt, 
I.  454.  q.  T^— rahriciui  rsfera  to  aa  ediiloa,  Parla, 
U42.80. 

8189.  Maif^t  Oirolamo  (Lat.  Hieron.  Ma* 

filas).    De  Mnndi  Kxnstione,  et  Die  Judlcii, 
bri  quinque  ...    .    Basileie,  1502y  fol. 
A  J>V«nch  tranalalion,  Lyon.  lOI,  8^. 

8190.  Barthollnnsy  iTarns.  Hypomnesis 
de  extremo  nniversali  Dei  Judicio  ...  . 
Witteb.  1M8»  8*. 

8101.  Faber«  Basilius.  Christllcher  t?nter- 
richt  von  den  letzien  UAndeiu  dttr  Welt  nnd 

811 


dem  Jttngsten  Tsge.    (EUebea,  IMO^ 
tig,  1579,  8*. 
Thla  vol.  o«i 
der  VentorhcMn  nad  allnalhi 

CCBheit.' '~  Berrkk. 

3192.  Janlcr»  Leonard.  .  Sermon  dn  JngeaaesI 
final,  uuiveraal  et  g4D5ral   de 
...    .    Lyon,  1M7, 8*. 

8199.  Ijnmnlnsy  Job.  Fred.  De 
Ivdicio,  et  Indonrm  Vocatiooe  Libri  IL.  ... 
Yenetiis,  1M0»  8*.  tt.  0»),  80.  ir.->  AheAstr. 
1594, 8<». 

Bate    The  title  reads  JMsrtm.  ■ 
as  In  sereral  bihUofraphleal  vorfca. 

3194.  Uyrid.   ILoL    Alblnms),    Kida, 

Chritftelige    Underriisniug    om 
Vished,  ...  Procet«  ...  [etc.]. 
1570,  8». 

SIM*.  Gasoolf^Cy  George.    The 
Doomes   Day.     Wherein   the    frailties 
miseries  of  mans  life  are  linely 
and  learnedly  set  forth. 


collected  by  Ocoiige  Qasooigne  Ee^oycr. 
don,  1586, 4*.  pp.  270. —First  cd^  did.  UUp 
4*.    BL. 

The  titles  of  tho  three  dlvisiaaB  of  tkfs 

—  '*  The  Tlew  of  worMly  Taaltlcs:'  **  TVs 

sinao :"  and  *■  The  Noedds  Zj*." 

8196.  'WltstoclCy  Thomas.     Sechm 
digten  Tom jiingsten  Qericfat.  St«ttia,  19IT«  8». 

3196.  Rofcrsy  Thomas,  ^Chri$t  Churdk,  0»> 
*    fnrd.    tieneral  Scaekio ;  a  IMseoarw 

tical  of  Ood  his  Generall  Judgment. 

1581, »». 

8197.  DIas,  Nlcolao.   Tratado  del  Jvido  tasi 
e  universal  ...    .    Salamanca,  1888, #. 

Other  odithMw.    Aa  JIaMm  tnasl^laK.  T«Mi. 
laST.  4^.    Trarta  of  hoU, 
eoBing  of  the  Messiah  and  of  AMI 

8198.  Habennal«  Jer.    EIn  hecrticker 

ner  Dialog  von  dem  Jiingsten  Gerieht,  in 
dentsche  Keimen  ...    .    Coborg,  UiSi,  4P. 

3109.  PolllOf   Lneas.     Seka    Predigtan  wm 

itlngsten  Gerioht  and  zwey  Predlgten  rem  dv 
lldlle.  Leipxig  [or  BreslaalJ.  IMO.  8>.- 
Ibid.  1610, 1619, 8*. 


S109i^  PranSf  WoU^ang.  ... 
de  extremo  Indicfo,  Pars  prior.  ...  [Kftp. 
Philipp  HorsiJ  I  Pars  posterior.  ...  [Anfk 
NicWolflr.]    2  pi.  TTittebwl010,4P.pp.t94; 


<*♦}; 


nhte 


Witteb.  Mil,  4*. 

8200.  Alczandor,  Wmiam,  EBvi^SUHi^ 
Doomeeday,  or  the  Great  Dav  of  the  Lora 
Ivdgement.  ...  [Ettinbnrgh,]  MM.  #'.  fP- 
126.    BM. 

This  editioa  esatatasoaly  toer  1 
erthopoca.    Aa  loliisilodHhi 
Boors,  la  his  *•  BcereatiaM  with  the  Mt 
Icn.M.    Also  ta  ChslMira  Hi  iliiii  JhoSt  T.MI- 


4ia    M. 

3200».  Rieheomey  Lovit.  Leiv 
ral  et  damlv  estat  da  Moode 
102^8*. 


*lSt 
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3901.  Vos«l«Sf  Genrdufl  JohMiBls.    J>9  JudU 
do  extrvnio.    (In  bb  Thue$  TMoL,  KIM»  4* 
<3^  VI.  406-412.)    H. 

3202.  Meyfkrty  Job.  Matth.  Dm  JUngste 
Q«rk:bt  ...  atu  d«n  aiKflicbtigttea  Coatem- 
plationeii,  Mwohl,  Altor  al«  neuer,  doch  g«»- 
lebrter  VHter  nnd  MKnn«r  b««chrieben  ...  . 
Ntlrnberg,  199%.  8>.  — Alao  1637,  1662  (6Cb 
ed.),  1672.  (46  »h) 

3203.  Rafltf  Alb.  Den  himmelake  H<(rredag, 
(let  «r,  d«u  yderste  Dommedaga  BeskriveUe, 
item.  Oni  det  lerfge  Ur  og  om  det  nrige 
DOd.    KWbenhaffti,  l<IS3y  8*. — Ibid,  1667,  8*. 

8204.  Callxtnsy  Oeonc.  Liber  de  raprenio 
Judicio.  Ueluut.  UNO,  4*.  (24  ah.)^ibid, 
1668,4*. 

3306.  Pfelly  Job.  ladlctnm  nltlmum  cam 
Tabulis  »nei8.    Ur«el.  16S5, 1643,  8*. 

3906.  Balxo  {IM.  de  Battels),  Carlo  del* 
Do  Judicio  uuivenwH  Tractatns.  Neapoli, 
1340, 8». 

3306ft.  Rlttcr,  Melch.  Geriehte-SpiMcel,  das 
ist,  klare  Abblldung  des  JUngntea  Oerichts. 
Br«wlan,  13a,  8».->Aliio  Lelpx.  1608,  8*. 

3907.  Albrecbty  Oeorg.  Tuba  norleelma: 
Tom  jangirten  Oericht  und  Kiide  d«r  Welt,  in 
nean  und  tlebeDxig  Predigten.  NordHngen, 
MHft.4*.  — Alao  NUrnberi;,  1653,  4*  (138  tb.), 
and  1670,  4*. 

3903.  I>««glas9  Lady  neanor.  The  Day  of 
Jrdgemeut*  Model!.    London?  1343, 4*. 

3309.  liAdemaiukf  Daniel.  JUngvtes  Oericht, 
In  etlicben  Soun-  und  Wocbentagapredlgten. 
KUmberg,  1SM»  12*.  (96  th.) 

3210.  Melsnery  Job.  De  extreme  Judlclo. 
WItteb.  1359,  8*. 

3211.  Allilnns,  Job.  GeoTK.  JttngstenGericht 
und  ewigee  Leben  [or  Freude  deH  ewigen 
Lebens).    Leipxig,  1353,  4*. 

3212.  Smith,  Samuel,  Viear  iff  PriUlewll^ 
JCuex.  The  Great  Amlxe,  or  Day  of  Jubilee 
...  .  [Four  Sermons  on  Rer.  xx.  11-1&.J 
London,  1355, 12>.— 81«t  ed..  Loud.  1684. 

3913.  Hllde brand.  Joai:h.    De  extreme  Jn- 

dicto     Helmtft.  1357^  4«. 
3314.    AnaecKifiraiicer,    Joh.    Christtmh. 

Clirbti  xnkiinftiger  Thron  und  Lobn;  odcr 

eilf  Predigten  vuuiJUngHtenGericbt.    MUm- 

berg,  M35,  i'.  —  lbid  1680,4*. 

3216.  Sehottely  Jmitus  Georg.  Tontellnng 
d«<»Jiuigiiteu(J«richt«.  Mil  Kupffem.  Bnuiu* 
ecbwt«ig,  1338»4*.  — Aho  ibid,  1674,  1680,  8*. 
(224  ah.) 

S215*.  QjieMstcdty  Joh.  And.  Diequitiitlo 
ttaeologlcH  de  Die  Pantocritlco.  [Betp,  Cbriiit. 
Waltber.)    WItteb.  1373, 4«. 

8216.  Hellkllnseuder  bbematnrlicber  Po- 
•auueu-ScbuU,  oiler  traureudee  wunderllcbee 
warhafltlges  Jlingstee  (Jericbt,  wuriuneu  aller 
Profemionen     Menschen   ...   Gelnrecben    ... 

.  dvfeh  den  Lnctfer  artig  vor  Angen  gentellet 
and  eneblet  werden.  liiUruberig,  1371,  and 
1674, 12i. 

8217.  JLe  Felrrre,  Hyaclnthe.  Trait*  dn 
JiMwrnral  dernier  ...  .  3»4d.  Farii,(1371, 
02J1604,4«. 

3218.  Maanl,  OIoy.  Battlsta.   H  tribunal  In- 
'    tolerabile  di  DIo  gindkante  ...    .    Tenesia, 

1371,  12>.— Milaiio,  1672,  1».  pp.  7^  with 

engravings. 

9913.  r'WIysIeewortli,  Michael].  The  Day 
of  Doom :  or,  A  Puetical  DtMcriptiou  of  the 
Great  and  Lant  Judgment.  Hitb  a  Short 
IHecoarse  about  Kterulty.  Loiidou,  1373, 12>. 
pp.  (4X  02. — The  7tb  ed.,  eularged.  Buaton 
(U.8.),  1751,  MD.  8*.  pp.  104.    MUk 


BcpriBtcd  (tnm  th*  6lh  ed..  of  1714).  Outturn,  IM; 
M*.  -  8«e  tbc  Ckritiian  Exmm.  for  Dm.  KOH,  V.  IS7- 
640,  fbr  curious  «xtra«ts  oonulalnf  the  pl«»  of  "  re- 
probate Inftinta,"  •■<!  UmIt  Moteaee  le  "  the  tatUtt 
room  1b  kell.** 

8210*.  CaTallero  de  Isla,  Martin.  Ser- 
mones  del  Jnicio  final  ...  .  Madrid,  137(t, 
4*.  ff.  68. 

3220.  Bald«ln,  Gottlieb  {Lot,  TheophiluB). 

Vorbild  und  Betrachtnng  dee  lettten  allge- 

meinen  Gerichts  Gottee,  in  fUnf  Predigten, 

Regeuspnrg,  1383, 1».  (34  eh.) 
82ZU  Franeiecl,  Braamue.    Die  letate  Re- 

clienwhafft  aller Menacben  ...    .    Nttmberg, 

1383, 8».  (87  ah.) 

8222.  Beirerley,  Thomas.  The  nniTereal 
Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Day  of  Judgment 
...    .    London,  1331,  4*.  pp.  88. 

8923..  Porech,  Gbristopb.  llertxena-  und 
Gewissenswecker,  in  dreyeslg  Predigten  tom 
jUngsten  Oericht.  Leipxlg,  1393,  4*7  (1>, 
Georgi;  103  8b.) 

8224.. ParlKbnrst,  Nathaniel.    Gn  the  Last' 
Jutlgnient;  a  Treatise  on  Rer.  xx.  11,  19. 
London?  1734,8*. 

8225.  Klemrn,  (Hiriitlan.  Grosser  Gerichts- 
1^  auM  tien  oHentlicben  Erangellen.  MUrn- 
berg,  1737, 4».  (143  sb.) 

8296.  Younc,  Edward.  A  Poem  on  the  Last 
Dar.    Oxford,  1713,  8». 

NaoMroiu  editieoii  Mid  traailatlou. 

8227.  Flint,  or  Ftjrnt,  Ilenry.  The  Dtio- 
trine  of  the  Last  Judgment,  sssertetl  and  ex* 
plained,  lu  Two  Discourses  on  Romans  ii.  16. 
. . .  Boston  in  New-Jfiogland,  1714,  4^.  pp.  ii., 
28. 

3227*.  Bwlkelejr,  J.,  qf  Clare  Halt^  Cbin- 
bridge.  The  Last  Day ;  a  Poem  in  12  Books. 
London.  1723,  8».    BL. 

8228.  Hill,  Aaron.  The  Judgment-Day,  a 
Pbem.  ...  The  2d  Xd.  Loudon,  (1721  tj  4*, 
pp.iT.,14.    MHS. 

8220.  lle%rcoml»,  Thomas.  The  Last  Judg^ 
meut  of  Men  and  Angels;  a  Poem,  in  Twelve 
Books,  after  the  Manner  of  Miltou  [Ii.  Lou- 
don, 1793,  fbl. 

8290.  Genrsclf  Geo.  Tractates  theoioglcns  de 
Judicio  uiitversali,  nee  non  de  Sigiiisac  Rebus 
proxime  antecedentibue  Jndiciinn,  item  de 
Rebus  illud  conseqnentibus.  ...  Calissii, 
1797,  4».  pp.  174, 10. 

8231.  "Winekler,  Joh.  Pet.  Siegm.  Apoca- 
lyptiacbe  frtUilicbe  Botscbsfl  vom  JUuntea 
Gericbt  uu4l  der  darinuen  entbaltenen  Selig> 
keit  der  Olanbigen  in  Zoit  und  RwigkeU. 
Jeua,  1732,  8*.— Also  1730,  8*.  (21  sh.) 

8231*.  Balestricrl,  Ortensio.  II  Gindlsio 
nnivonmle  proposto  a  oonsiderami  per  ciascun 
gioruo  del  mese.    Flrenze,  1733,  ii*. 

8232.  Heyn,  Joh.  Dispntatio  de  Praelndio 
Judicil  fXtrenii  Orbi  Terraniui  per  Onuetas 
exbibenilo.    Brandenb.  1749, 4*. 

3233.  SeK«bert,  J<ib.  Brnat.  Gedanken  tob 
dem  JUngsten  Oericht.  Jena,  (1149,)  1746, 4^ 
(83  sh ) 

8234.  Wollkirt,  Friedr.  Paul.  Ob  an  dem 
groeaen  und  solloiinen  Tage  des  Jungsten 
Oericbtos  auch  nuch.einige  Biisso  Statt  fludeF 
Jeiio,  1743, 4*. 

8285.  Heim,  Job.  Oeeammlete  Briefo  von  den 
Comcten,  dor  SUndflutb,  und  dem  Vorapiel 
des  jUngsten  Gerichts. .  Berlin,  1745,  8*.  16  gr. 

8236.  Anaory ,  Tlionias. .  Right  Sermons  on  a 
Future  Oeitoral  Judgmeut.  Loudon,  1748* 
8*.  pp.  218  +.    H. 

8237.  BSebner.  GottfV..  Dass  der  jOngste 
^g  uud  das  Knde  der  Welt  gewiss,  aber 
ttuch  lange  uicbt  konuue,   Jena,  1761, 4*. 
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CLA88  in.— BESTINT  OF  THE  SOUL. 


8238.  I>oll«9  Carl  Anton.  BispnUtio  inAngn- 
ralis  de  Priusrogativis  Fideliuin  in  Die  extremi 
Judicil.    Kintdii,  1751,  Afi,  (4i  sh.) 

8239.  Goese,  Joh.  Melchior.  Die  groeM  Lehre 
vou  deni  Jungsten  Gerichte  in  einigvn  heiligen 
Reden  ...  .  BrcMlau  und  Leipzig,  itSly  8*. 
(38  sh.)— 9>  Anfl.,  ibid.  (1754,)  1766,  8*. 

3240.  N'oetvarjr  (The);  or  an  Addrem  tcom. 
the  TouiIm;  a  Poem  in  Blank  Terse:  to 
which  is  added.  An  Ode  on  the  Last  Day. 
London,  1752,  8*.  U. 

8241.  General  Judgment  (The);  or  an  At- 
tempt to  represent,  by  way  of  Parable  or 
Vision,  the  Bolemn  Process  of  the  Last  Day ; 
in  a  Dialogue  between  Two  Primitive  Chris- 
tians nuder  Persecution.   London,  175S,  8*.  0d. 

8242.  Ogllvlef  John.  The  Day  of  Judgment. 
A  Poem.  In  two  Books.  . . .  The  Sd  Ed.,  cor- 
rected. To  which  are  now  added  [Odes,  etc.] 
...  .  (1st  ed.  Edinb.  1758, 8*,)  London,  n59, 
8<».  pp.  xil.,  117  4-.    F. 

See  MoHtktt  Jtevfmo,  XX.  141-180. 

8243.  Seilcy  Joh. ...'  Schriflmlbmige (}edanken 
Uber  das  Ende  der  Welt,  worinnen  ron  den 
Leibem  aller  Menschen  eino  Verwandeiung 
bewiesen;  Ton  Hininiel  und  Erde  aber  eine 
Zernichtnng  darsuthnn  gesucht  wird.  Ros- 
tock und  WIsmar.  1758,  Ho.  (23  sh.) 

Bee  Kran-B  JV^M  Tk€oL  BlU..  1164,  IX.  71H-79T. 

82M.  [Gljrnn,  Robert].     The  Day  of  Judg^ 
meut:  a  Poetical  Essay.    The  3d  Ed.    Cam- 
bridge, (1757,)  1768,  4».  pp.  16.    ff. 
il^Seaionlan  prize  poem. 

8246.  Bally,  George.  The  Day  of  Jndgment. 
A  Poem.    Cambridge?  1757, 4*. 

A  1*0  Id  the  Om^ridg*  IVtxe  J^tmu,  1817,  8>,  I. 
SW-fttO.    A 

8246*.  PortevM,  Beilby,  Bp.  The  Day  of 
Judgment:  a  Poetical  Essay.  Cambridge, 
1758, 4».    BL. 

8246.  Smith,  Xev.  John,  qf  OamjAdUm^  Scot- 
land, A  \'iew  of  the  Last  Judgment.  ... 
Edinburgh,  17S8,  8*.  6«.  — Also  Loudon,  1834, 

830. 1847, 18«.  2s.  M.  and  U. 

See  MoHtUg  Rm.  for  May,  1783;  LXVIII.  41T-4n. 

8247.  Francis,  B.  A  Poem  on  the  Last  Day; 
in  four  Parts.    2d  Ed.    London,  1786, 8«.  \i. 

8248.  [Paulva,  Ileiur.  Eberh.  Oottlob].  Ein 
Paar  Worte  an  einen  Berichtiger  tiber  den 
hbchst  wichtigen  Calcul;  wie  rielen  Raum 
die  am  JUogsten  Tage  Tor  Gericht  stehenden 
nothwendig  bedtlifenf  (In  the  Ntutt  thfoL 
Jowma/,  1797,  X.  902,  ff.) 

In  oppottliion  to  an  eauv  In  the  XdchtatUBtftr, 
1797,  No.  235.  «hlch  nioiotaincd  that  a  apaee  of  alae 
square  miles  wa«  aaAclcBt. 

8248*.  Boneharlat,  Jean  Louis.  Le  Juge- 
nient  dernier,  iMiSuie  en  douxe  [or  troisfj 
cluints  ...    .    Paris,  1806  for  1809  ?],  8>.  U  fr. 

8249.  Kell,  Carl  Angust  Gottlieb  {LaL  Theo- 
philus).  Allgemelne  Ansicht  der  Btelle  Matth. 
25,  ol  bis  46.  aiis  dem  grammatisch-historischcn 
Gesichtspuncte.  (In  his  Analtkt/Kik^  etc.  Bd. 
L  St.  3,  pp.  177-204,  Leips.  1818,  8>.)    H, 

8260.  Klatemaker,  Joh.  Ilyasinth.  Weis- 
sagungen.  Ji'MU  vuui  Qerichto  tlber  JudXa  und 
die  ^Veit,  nebst  Erkljirung  der  Rede  Marc.  9, 
42-49.  und  PrUfiing  der  Van  Ess*schen  Ueber- 
setzuug  des  neiien  Testaments.  MUnster, 
1816,  8"-  pp.  xliv.,  160. 

8261.  Ballon,  Ilusea.  A  Sermon,  delivered  in 
the  Second  Uuiversalist  Meeting-house  in 
Bocton,  on  the  Eyening  of  the  First  Sabbath 
in  January,  1818.  [2  thesi.  i.  7-9.]  ...  2d  Ed. 
Boston,  (1818,)  18ail,  8*. 
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8252.  Xerrlttf  Timothy.  Strictvrps  on  Er. 
Ballou's  Sermon,  deliTered  [as  above]  ...  . 
Boston,  1818, 8>. 

325d.  BsOlon,  Hoeea.  A  Brief  Reply  to  s 
Pamphlet  entitled  Stricture*  on  Hr.  Balka'f 
Sermon, delivered  ...  in  Boston  ...  Jaauary, 
1818.  By  T.  Merritt.  By  the  Aathsr  cf  tiie 
Sermon.    Boston,  [18ISJ  8».  pp.  2L    M. 

8254.  Xerritt,  Timothy.  A  Tindicatioa  sT 
the  Common  Opinion  relative  to  tbe  Lhc 
Judgment  and  End  of  the  World.  In  i»- 
swer  to  Mr.  Ballou's  Reply.  . ..  BoaloD,iai^ 
8*.  pp.  81.    BA, 

8266.  Ballon,  Hoeea.  A  Brief  Rep^  to  a 
Pamphlet  entitled  a  Vindication  ...  .  Ra»> 
ton,  [1818,]  8*.  pp.  40.    H. 

8265*.  Scroti,  Ifeinr.  Aa^nst.  GomneDts- 
rius  exegetico^i^maticus  m  eos  Ic«a  diriid 
Sei:mones,  qui  de  Reditu  eius  ad  IndiciaB 
futnro  et  ludicandi  Prouincia  ipsi 
data  agunt.  lenae,  1829,  b».  pp.  ^H. 
For  refereneea  to  BonieroiM  rertewa,  see  P^ 
Umih.  d.  H.  tkeal.  Hi.,  L  S7<.  «77. 

3256.  [Hlllhonee,  James  Abraham].  Iks 
Judgment,  a  Vision.  By  the  Aathsr  d 
Percy's  Masque.  Kew-Tork,  1811,  9*.  pp.  4A 
H, 

8267.  Ponpewelly  H.  L.     The  grsat  "Ap- 

Sointed  Day ;"  or.  Two  SeroKHM  on  the  Im^ 
udgmeut.    To  which  are  added  ...  N'otca 
London,  1836,  8*. 

3258.  KlUacr,  Lndw.  Aogvat.    Oar  Tn(  4si 

Gerichts  und  der  ewigen  AnssSlinnng.  Cm 
christliche  Dichtung.  Kdnigsberg,  USI^  6>. 
12^. 

3268».  Rey,  Alex.  Le  Jugement  denier,  ods 
i  Sa  SaintetA  Lton  XII  ...  .  Paris,  tOi, 
8*.  pp.  10. 

3269.  Dennaaty  John.  A  Tiew  of  the  I«t 
Jndgment  ...  .  4th  Ed.  Loedm,  (■•.} 
1836, 18*  or  24*.  pp.  72.     U. 

3250».  BIbllMlfte  Lehre  (Die)  von  iOai^lM 
Gericht...    .    Nfcmberg,  |»1,  8>.  |t4. 

3260.  TInlne,  Job.  Oeorg.  Der  JUagste  Th, 
ob,  wie  und  wann    er   kouuen  wird?    Is 

Jliysischcr,     politischer    niid    thcolugi*cii»r 
linsicht  aus  der  Natur  und  Bibel  eriLlsrt. 
Zeits,  1886,  8*.  pp.  92. 
"  Ualnportaau"— ArelMk. 

8260^  'Welacl, .    Die  Kelt  d«  JOagftra 

Tags.    (Stimrs  Studien  d.  travg,  GrutfkAt. 
WUrtemb.^  1887,  Bd.  IX.  Beft  2.) 

3260b.  Pneejr,  Edward  Bonverie.  The  Itejrf 
Judgment:  a  Sermon  [on  Jod  fL  11]  ...  • 
Oxford,  1886,  8*.    BL. 

8261.  StehllBf ,  Wilh.  Xlk.  Daa  Jtta^ 
Gericht.  Getiicht  in  fdnf  Gesfingen.  JNiM- 
dorf;  1841, 1*>.  I  Ih 

826K  Xserkellf  DrOm  (Bn)  on  Bunaiitf. 
og  Tanker  om  'iiUtauden  i  del  tilkoaiawtiW 
Liv  for  dem  soin  vandreretteligher  1  V( 
SUvanger,  1848,  8*.  pp.  36. 

3291^.  Ijaat   Judgment   (The).     A 
Twelve  Books.     Lomlon,   IMT*  •*.  H^ 
BA.  —  S9W  ed.,  ibid,  1862,  8». 


3261*.  "Walker,  Jam 

in  the  Chapel  of  Harvard  Orflega. 
ton,  1861. 8*.  pp.  v.,  397.    H. 

fiM^Scfpoa  iXT..  sa  •*ths  D«y  sf  J 
pp. 
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F.— RKWA1ID8  AND  PUNISHMENTS  OV  THS  FUTURE  LIFE. 

L  OompielieiitlTe  Worki. 

82S2.  Osanamy  Anton  Federigo.  Dante  at  la 
philoflopble  cathollqne  an  traislftmo  nitele 
...  .  NouTelle  M^  corrlg^  et  aogment6o 
...  .  Paris,  (18SV,)  1846,  8>.  pp.  xlYiL,  405. 
B.—9»  M.,  ibid.  1855,  8*. 

On  the  msdlaral  oaooepttoM  of  bell.  pargBtory, 
uul  paradlM.  aee  partfeuUrlj  the  chapter  "  Dra 
Bearcre  poHiques  de  la  DMiie  ComMle."  pp.  S'i4- 


4M.    Compere  Kopiwh'i  Die  t6UUek«  JTemodie  won 
Asftfe.  eie.,  Berl.  ikt,  8^.  pp.  468-477.    H. 

S26S.  liabltte,  CharlM.  De  la  Divine  ComMie 
avant  Danto.  IBerue  de$  IMux  Mondett  1  Sept. 
IMS;  XXXI.  704-742.)    B. 

Aleo  In  tbe  Freaeh  uaail.  of  Danife  bj  il.  Briseux, 
Peru.  1843, 1'i". 

8254.  "WH^ ht,  Thomaa.  St.  Patrick'!  Pnr- 
C^tory;  an  Eesay  on  the  Legendit  of  Purga- 
tory, Ileli,  and  Paradlee,  current  during  the 
Middle  Aget.  ...  London,  1844»  1^.  PP- xi., 
192.    H, 

A  evrlmie  and  Intereetiaf  verb. 

8286.  ['Wbeaton,  Robert].  The  Sonrces  of 
tbe  DIviua  Oomniedia.  (\orth  Awur.  Rev. 
forJan.lMT;  LXIV.  97-117.)    H. 

8260.  MUman,  Henry  Hart.  History  of  Latin 
Christianity  ...    .    6  vol.  Loudon,  18M-55, 

8».    H. 

Oa  ibe  mcdlBTal  eoDoeplleni  of  bell.  pargaioiT, 
and  hearcn,  see  VI.  426-4Si  and  1.  47t-4T5. 


8260».  Haearlna  Alexandrin%t»^  11.  a.d.  87S. 
Bemio  de  Kxltu'Anlniie  Jnstoram  et  Peccato- 
nim :  qno  modo  separantnr  a  Corpore,  et  in 
quo  Statu  manent.  Gr.  and  Lai.  (In  W. 
Gave*8  Serxptorum  Ecelet,  HitU  Lit.,  Oxon. 
1740,  efe.  fol.,  I.  258-260.)    ff. 

AIM  lo  Oallandi'R  BOl.  Ttl.  /^UllMl,  Tom.  YII., 
and  Mlgiic'a  Atfrol.  Graca,  Tom.  XXXIV.    B. 

8206^.  Joannes  CVirpsottamtu,  fl.  a.d.  ttlL 
De  Futurorum  Deliclis,  et  Praeaentinni  Yili* 
tate.  Or.  and  LaL  (Operay  III.  337-;)43,  ed. 
Montf.)    H. 

Chryaodlom  alw  deaoribca  the  rewarde  and  MaUta- 
■MQta  of  the  ftitara  life  la  hl»  Arraatefe  ml  nkood*. 
ram  Lmftum,  Lib.  I.  cc  9-14,  0pp.  1. 11-24. 

8267.  Furaaoay  Saint.  De  visionibns  Funel. 
[Anglo-Saxon.]  (In  Wright  and  HalHweU*8 
jReliqui»  Antiqum,  I.  276-282.)    H. 

See  Wrlffbl'e  A.  Patrkk't  pMrfrntaqf.  pp.  I-W. 
This.  Wrtf hi  reuarkK,  '*  U  one  of  tbe  eldeeu  If  not 
the  etdeat.  of  Ibe  Weatem  purgaionr  Irfenda."  Bcdo 
hai  given  an  abiiuaoi  of  It  in  hU  Biat.  BcdL  III.  19. 
Tbcerl^nal  narrmihe  belonga  probaltl/  totbe«eventh 
eeniury  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  traualaUea  was  niado  by 
▲bp.  AlIHe  In  tbe  tenth. 

8268.  I>ii1bthelni.  For  his  vision  of  purga- 
tory, hell,  and  paradise,  see  Bcde,  Hiat.  EocU*, 
Lib.  Y.  c  12.  Cooip.  Wright's  SL  Bxirick't 
Purgatory,  pp.  17-10. 

8260.  HattOy  or  HeitOy  Sp,  qf  Batel,  fl.  A.D. 
Kll.  Vivlones  S.  Wettinf.  (In  Habillon's 
Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  &  Bened.  Saec  IV.  (IL)  p. 
263,  et  seqn.) 

Atoo  In  Mlgno'a  Afrol.  OT.  Wb-nOl  (M.)  Tbo 
■lory  li  given  in  ntne  bjr  WalafHd  Strabo.  See 
MaMlloo,  aa  above  oiled,  p.  sn,  et  aeqq.  Deeerlbee 
Tl»loni  of  bell,  purgatoiy,  and  paradlee. 

8270.  IIIib«niariui.  Aeaienm,  fl.  a.o.  S4K. 
De  Visiuiie  Uernoldl  Prenbyterl.  (Opera,  Lut. 
Par.  1645,  ftil.,  II.  805-800.)    H, 

82«0».  VIslo  Caroll  Oilvl  de  Locis  Pcenarura  k 
Felleitato  Justomm.  (In  Lenglet  Dufree- 
noy's  Eeeueil  de  /NsserfaMofU,  etc.  1751, 12>,  I. 
1. 184-180.)    B. 

8271.  Gbarlea  II.  qf  /Vance,  the  Fht,  a.i>. 
8H4-«(ilk  For  his  vision  of  purgatory  and 
paradise,  see  William  of  Malniesbury.  De 
Oe$t.  R*g.  AngL,  Lib.  II.  c.  111.  Conip.  Wright, 
as  above,  pp.  20-22. 


«^ 


3272.  Brandan,  or  Brendany  Saint  La 
l^geude  Utine  de  8.  Brandainee,  avec  una 
traduction  inMlte  eu  prose  et  en  podsie  ro- 
mane,  public  ...  d'aprto  les  nutnuscrits  de 
la  Blbliothequo  dn  Roi,  remontant  aux  XI«, 
XII*  et  XI11«  sidles,  par  Achillo  Jubinal 
...    .    Paris,  1836,  8*.  pp.  xix.,  167. 

On  tbe  wonderful  voyage  of  St.  Brandaa,  and  bU 
dlnoowrjr  of  ibe  loealltr  of  hell  and  paradlee,  see 
Wright  a  A.  FtUrtclTe  Fitrpmiorg,  pp.  91-98. 

8272». St.  Brandau :  a  Medieval  Legend  of 

the  Sea,  in  English  Verse  and  Prose.    Edited 
by  Tliomas  Wright  ...    .    London  *  1844,  8*. 
>p.  viil.,  63.    (Ftrey  Soeiet^$  JhMieatioiu, 
M.  XIV.)    H. 

8273.  Solar-ItlOfllby  11th  cent.?  (Appended 
to  the  Edda  Smmundar  hinn$  Fr&da,  Uafbiae, 
1787.  e<e.  4«.  L  340-404.)    H. 

Also  given,  with  an  English  translation.  In  the 
Appendix  to  Wright  a  A.  ^trieku  PyrptUorp,  pp. 
177-185. 

3X!». Les   chanU  de   861   (SOlar   LiAd). 

PoUme  tlr5  de  TEdda  de  Saemnnd,  public 
avec  une  traduction  et  un  comroeotaire;  par 
F.  O.  Bergmann  ...  .  Strasbourg,  1858,  8*. 
pp.  xii.,  IVl. 

8274.  Cod«x  ICxoBlenalSy  11th  cent.?  A 
Collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  from  a 
Manuscript  in  tbo  Library  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter,  with  an  English. Transla- 
tion, Notes,  and  Indexes.  By  Benjamin 
Thorpe  ...  .  London,  /or  the  Soc,  of  Anti- 
ouarieg  of  London,  1842,  large  8«.  pp.  xvi., 

If  or  variou  poems  on  tbe  daj  of  Jndgnent,  tbe 
■tate  or  souls  ahcr  death,  tbe  reeurreotiou  of  Christ 
and  the  harrowing  of  bell,  see  pp.  82-37.  49-86,  74- 
87.  »-I€8.  887-877.  4I&-481.  450-487.  Sevrnl  of  tboM 
pleoes  nsj  alio  be  found  in  L.  F.  KUpsiein  s  ^noiecfa 
AuatoSaxonfc*.  Vol.  II..  New- York.  1849,  If,  and  in 
C.  W.  M.  Oreio's  ^IMfo<A«b  4er  anyels.  /^eafe,  Bd. 
I.,  Goeitingen,  1S&7.  tfi.    B. 

3275.  Othloy  or  Othlonvia,  fl.  a.d.  1M2. 
Liber  Visiunum  tuni  snarum  turn  aliorum. 
(In  B.  Pexii  Themvr.  An*cd^  Aug.  Vlnd.  1721, 

hi..  Ill-  H.  545-612.)    BL. 

Also  in  Mlgnes  PMroL  CXLTI.  841-888.  (B.) 
"  Mentions  no  less  than  seven  visions  of  tbe  punish* 
menu  reserved  for  the  wickod." 

3276.  AllMrlenay  Ocutinensie,  the  younger,  fl. 
A.i>.  1128.  Epistola  de  VIslone  sua.  Lai.  and 
Jtal.  (Appended  to  F.  Cancellieri's  Oeservor 
gioni  ...  $opra  POriginalitd  delta  JHrina 
Commedia  di  Dante,  Roma,  1814, 12>,  pp.  131- 
206.)    //. 

Also,  with  a  betfer  text,  in  Tol.  IT.  of  the  ed.  of 
Dante  puU.  bv  Da  Romaulii,  Boma.  18I&-I7,  4*  iJ7.) ; 
and  in  Vol.  v.  of  ihe  ed.  of  L.  Ciai-deitl,  Plrense, 
1880,  8*  (^.).  —  For  an  account  of  the  vision  of  A  Ibe* 
rio.  see  Wright's  A.  Patrick' t  Purptomp,  pp.  118-121. 

8277.  Tundalnay  or  Tondatlna.  Libellns 
de  Raptu  auime  Tundall  I  et  eins  visione 
Tractans  de  penis  in  |  ferni  et  gaudijs  para- 
dlsi.  X.  p.  or  D.  [Antwerp,  Math.  Goes,  1486 
or  87,1  4*.  (15  leaves,  80  lines  to  a  page.) 

Sea  also  No.  «8e.  "The  legend  of  Tnndalo  to 
flxed  to  tbe  date  1140  (Oraaee  says  1160] ;  and  from 
the  numerous  copies  which  rebmin,  In  Lailn.  French 

f,  Dutoh,  OnrnianI  and  Rnglish  —  the  latter  metrical, 
t  maai  heve  been  cxtrrmelj  popular."  See  Wright's 
St.  PmtrUkt  Pufprntorp,  pp.  n-S7.  where  will  be 
found  a  full  aoeount  of  the  sterv.  Wright  mentions 
••  a  vet/  nice  edition"  of  tbe  Rngllsb  poem.  "  Tbe 
Visions  of  Tandalo."  pnblisbod.  with  other  fragmenu 
of  early  poetry  bitbrrto  inedlted,  by  W.  B.  D.  D. 
TnmbuU,  Kdtnburgh,  1848,  8*.  — For  various  early 
editions  In  other  langnsgce.  see  Btin,  nos.  1M46- 
15640.  The  lei^end  Is  also  given  by  Vincent  de  Baao* 
val4  In  bis  9p€c¥tHm  BlmorUU,  Lib.  XXTII.  oo.  88- 
lOi.    See  No.  8-^88. 

SS78.  Renela«lon  of  a  Mouke  in  the  Abbey 
of  Euishauinie  [ Evesham  1  ...  .  m.  P.  or  o. 
jLondoh.  >rt7/taiR  MaehUniaf  14»-?J  4*.  IT. 
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CLASS  in.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


D«aerib«s  hli  Tiilem  cf  thrM  ptim*  of  pimltli- 
Blent,  and  thi-ee  of  hnpptneiM.  Si-e  Dlbdin'a  3>p. 
Antiq.  1 1.  U-'M,  aod  Wrisbta  Si-  J^atrtctt  Purgaturf, 
1>p.  Si>-41.  The  tiorj  maj  be  found  in  Maiibev  Pmria, 
an.  IIM. 

t279.  Dialogn*  inter  Corpus  9t  Animam, 
afidtVUio  Phil iberti,  or  Fulberti.  (In  Walter 
Mftpes's  Latin  POtms,  ed.  by  T,  Wright  for  the 
Camdeii  Suciety,  1841,  4«,  pp.  95-106;  OunuUn 
Sue  Fubl.  No.  16,  al.  17.)    H. 

In  tb«  notes,  pp.  S21>M9,  MTrigbt  glre*  an  lAnglo- 
Nomtaa  Terslou,  and  tbree  carlj  BDgli«b  venlona. 
of  tbls  very  popular  Diidogue.  Tbere  ar«  oiber 
tranidaitonii,  a  number  of  which  are  menifoned  b/ 
.  Wright,  in  mo«t  of  the  languageti  of  Modern  Rurope. 
The  Ijtlin  original,  » iib  two  Uerni»u  ventou,  mar 
be  found,  with  notes,  in  the  FruUinfftgabt  of  T.  O. 
TOO  Knrajan.  WIen.  1S».  l'2».  pp.  Bo-lW.  (//.)  Com- 
pare  Nos.  MM.  S28I.  8il9*.  Bee  alio  Brunei,  art. 
"  Dbdat du uorpe ei de  lame." 

t280.  Jacomlnoy  of  reroim,  18th  cent.?  De 
Jeriwalfni  Ctele«t{  ot  de  Pulchritudine  ^us, 
et  Beatitndiiie  et  Oaiidio  Sancturnm;  de 
Babyloniw  Clvitate  et  ^us  Turpitudine,  et 
qiiantis  Poenia  Peccatorea  punlantnr  luces- 
•auter.  [Poems,  in  the  Veronese  dialect.] 
(Oiuuiam's  Documents  inidits  pfntr  ttmir  d 
ThUt.  lit.  tfltalif,  Paris,  1860,  8»,  pp.  291-312; 
see  abto  pp.  118-134.)    H. 

8281.  Dcimrtlnf  SouPs  (The)  Address  to  the 
Body:  a  VrsKBient  of  a  Senii-Saxon  Poem, 
dincuvered  awonc  the  Archives  of  Worcetiter 
Cathedral,  by  Sir  Tliomas  Philllnps,  Bart. 
With  an  English  Translation,  by  8.  W .  Singer. 
Loudon,  1846,  8o.  pp.  20  +•    B. 

Only  100  copies  primed.  Compare  "  A  Departed 
Soul  a  AddreM  to  the  Body."  in  Thorpe's  CMsai  IRC' 
OHitHtU,  pp.  9R7-S71.    See  also  No.  9r,9. 

8281*.  CsesariUB  Heitierbaenruiit  H.  jl». 
1235.  ...  Dialogns  Miraciilomm.  TeXtnm 
...  accurate  recognovit  Josephus  Strange. 
2  vol.    Culoniae,  Bonnae  et  Brnxellis,  18&1, 

12».    B,BA. 

gee  iwrtleulariy  Distlnetio  XII.  (Vol.  n.  pp.  Sl^ 
S64).  "  l)c  Pracmlo  Moriunruni."  Cumpsra  Alex. 
Kaurhiana's  mouograph,  Osesar^MS  veit  liWstsr^ac*, 
Coin,  1850. 12».    B. 

8282.  Orossetestey  or  GroBilhe»d  (LaL 

Caplto),  Kobert,  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  lJi5f- 
1251.  The  Castle  of  Love  a  Poem  ...  . 
Now  first  printed  fh>m  Inedited  Manuscripts 
of  the  Fourtfeuth  Century.  Etitteii  by  James 
Orchard  Hal li well  ...    .    Brixton  Hill,  1849, 

4fi.  pp.  viii.,  80.    H. 

Only  100  ceples  printed,  fbr  prlTSte  cimlatlea. 
''Tbis  pi«cc  profeiiaes  to  trent  of  the  creation,  the 
redemption,  tbe  day  of  Judgment,  the  jey  of  braven. 
and  the  torments  of  bell.'  —  Warton.  Tbe  original 
of  this  curioun  production  wan  written  in  Anglo- 
Norman,  but  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  published. 

8283.  VlncentlvB  Bdlovacfnsig  (Fir.  Vin- 
cent de  Jieauraig),  fl.  a.d.  1244.    Speculum 

-     Htstoriale  Vincentii.    [Venice,  1494,]  fol.  tL 

(22).  4ft8,  (9).    U. 

Contains  many  enrtoos  legends  inustrstinf  the 
medieval  conoeplions  of  hell,  purgatory,  and  para- 
dise. See  Lib.  VII.  e.  Ill :  XT.  c.  61;  XXII.  ee.  n 
(Trajan  delivered  from  bell),  01.  M.  W.  W;  XXIV. 
oc.  49.  SO  iCbarles  the  Fat),  106;  XXVII.  ce.  84.  80' 
104  ^Tuudale) ;  XXIX.  co.  6-10.  The  work  eoueludea 
with  a  trvaiiae  en  the  end  of  the  world,  tbe  resur* 
Tvclkm.  general  jodgment.  and  futnre  rewards  and 
pnniabmenta.  For  other  legends  of  a  similar  eharse. 
ter.  one  may  oonault  the  Legend*  Aurtm  of  Jacobns 
de  Voragion  dSib  cenU>.  of  which  a  good  edition  has 
been  publ.  by  Qrwe.  Lips.  (1M«,/  liUO.  8>;  and  the 
n«ntti  cH  Sam.  Frtmet$co  (14th  oeoui.  of  which  thers 
axe  uumemus  eilitioos.  early  and  racrat.  A  volomo 
eotlUcd  Utfeudm  d«  I  OMlrw  Jfeia^e  is  aanoaneed  aa 
abeub  to  b«  pablishcd  in  Pnris  bgr  J.  A.  B.  CoUla 
dt  Planey. 

8Z8».  Bnselbcrtf  fl.  aj».  ItOO.   Traetatna 
de  Statu  Defuiictoruni.    (In  B.  Peiii  Bihlioi 
theoa  aseetica,  Tom.  IX.  RatisboMB,  1726,  8».) 
Treats  partlculsrly  of  the  puoli«bments  la  hell, 
porgainry.  and  limbo.    See  Acta  Snti.,  ITtt,  p.  8B. 

tSM.  Dante    Allf  Ihlerl,    IMft-ini,     La 

Diviua  Commedia. 
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PIrM  edition  priated  at  PnU«M  In  U7X.  mm»t  •<. 
Tbe  best  criiloal  editiea  of  tbe  text  I*  i  rwkUkj  %Mm. 
of  Carl  Witio,  Benin.  1862  (ISSl]. ««.  alM  8*. 

8285.  Dante  All^lcrl.  ...  Gottlsche  Ko- 
niMlo,  ins  Deutsche  lllicvtia«cn  «&a  lu»- 
toriscb,  Isthetisck  uud  vuracbulirb  tkovt^- 

?'isch   erlKntert    von    Karl   Qcaol  ...    .    1« 
heU:  die  UMle.    Leipa%,  lAO^  »>.  pvc  Iziv^ 
340. 

8286. CWttllclie  ComMie.    Metri«c1i   &<^ 

tragun  nud  wit  kritischen  nnd  hi^corisrbee 
KrUnteningeu  Tereehen  vua  PlillaletlM-a  [t^. 
John  Kep.  Mar.  Joeeph,  Dnka  (since  Km^'  ^4 
Saxouyl.  ...  2^  vcnuehrte  AotA.  S  TludLler 
Leipzig,  (1828,)  1849  [1K39-49J,  4*. 

••  Cooulniug  tbe  be^  uetco  and  noniBiesitnry  hrrber. 
to.**— ^.  ML  Loitetit.  The  ed.  aad  Genusn  iras..-  »-jim 
by  A.  Kopisch,  Berlin,  IMt,  Iaf«e8*.  »t««>  ^r^rtn,  m 
Iw  coovulted.  Among  ibe  nnmeroBs  Smgt'aA  •  '^&*i»- 
thma.  Buskin  recommends  iboaenf  Cmr*  av  d  Caj  «-.. 
▲n  cxoellent  prose  tranalation  of  the  /--.^  ■*  « '  -.a 
pertinent  note*,  by  John  A.  C^irlyle.  I  ei  ilr.  l»a, 
V;  reprinted  at  Kew  Y*iTk,  IbuS.  l£*. 

8287.  Bert  It  Giovanni  Lurensn.  IMU  ^<c- 
trina  teologica  ctMiteiiata  nellja  DiTism 
Comnitnlia  ...  DifHwrtiUUoui  ...  .  (iutb* 
ed.  of  Dante  publ.  by  Zatta,  Vk«.  USsv 
4»,  III.  67-103.)    M. 

8287*.  GaleanI  Naplonc,  Giaa  Fraa- 
cesco,  thunl,  Dliicunw  int<iri>o  ml  Canto 
IV  dell*  Inferno  di  Dante.  IMIIL    Sc«  Nu^ 

4567. 

8288.  Baelky  Geoivca   Henri.      TMae   4ff 

litteralure  sur  Dante  et  8-  Thomas:  ilo 
I'etat  dc  r&uie  depuiit  le  Jour  de  la  m«^rt 
jnsqu'k  ceini  dn  Jngement  deruier.  d  a;>FH 
CCS  deux  auteun  ...  .  Ruaen,  l^^;^  ?*. 
pp.  91,  08,  48. 

8289.  G6sehel,Cari  Friedr.  Dante  Alis^ 
eris  L'ulerweisttug  fiber  H'ett^cbvi.tciijc 
und  Weltordnuiig  die«8vits  umI  jk a-^ts. 
Kin  Beitrag  zur  VerstauilniMv  iW  ^t- 
lichen  Kouiiidie.  Berlin,  i84-i,S^.  pp,  viu^ 
179. 

For  the  IIIsatmtlTe  works  of  Otwoi  Lakas. 
and  others.  ■««  above.  Koa.  S3t:z-<.&.  Kr^  a  »«« 
eopioiu  account  ot  edhioaa  sad  traB**«k«>x<.  at 
Dante,  sad  of  lUastrativo  werka.  are  Cm  :>-»<  ia 
Battaoa.  MhUiogrt^/tm  AswCcsrw.  S  toaa  ka  3  r<. 
PraU.  181^-40,  9»  {B.l  and  ibo  sMnitancw  to 
thU  by  Carl  TItte.  Upsia  ISU7.  ^. 

8290.  Gnllevllle*  or  GullleviUc,  G«£l- 
laume  de,  fl.  A.n.  I8S0.  Le  ruuuuit  «leo  truts 
Pclerinaiges.  Le  premier  peleriuMigcf  e«t  •!* 
Ihonune  durftt  quest  en  vie.  Ue  orcx.!*!  •!• 
lame  separee  du  corps.  La  tier«  ewt  de  i»^ro 
aeignr  iesus  ...  .  limr  wuiistr^ 
Jeiian  J^IU,  [Paris,  149-,]  >.  fl.  2HL 

8291,  r 1    Le  pelerinaige  de  lease 

A.  fenrd,  April  27, 148tt,j  Ii4.  ff.  M. 
copy  on  vellum). 

A  prose  traasiatlsa  of  tbo 


fFnria. 
liM.  <a 


8292.  [ ]    [The  P)'lgremage  oC  tbe   So-ta. 

Traialatcd  out  of  Vrrnsche  into  Engfi^Le, 
with  sumi'what  of  a4ldiciona.  fnipr}  iited  st 
Westmestre  by  William  Qtztoo.  Jaae  6w  ItKLj 

fol.  fl".  118. 

Bcprtetcd.  "  with  II1amlaaaaaotafeB«  trmm  the  ». 
eopy  in  the  British  Maseum.  Rditcd  br  K»il.^  as 
laabella  Cusi.'  Loodon.  1a38.  «*.  pr.  3iiv  .  »l  J  — 
For  sn  accotint  of  thb  eorioaa  work,  wak  snissn» 
ses  INbdhi's  Tff.  Amlt§.  L  151-10. 

8S98.  Sneoy  or  Scnea.  neinridu  also  caBed 
&i«nfAnian4ne»t8Mt-l88t,.V.A  Blc^ 
leta  Ton  det  ewigen  Weislielt.  f  la  hi*  lA^m 
«N«I  Sekri/lent  ed.  Iiy  N.  Dieprabrork,  > 
Aafl.,  Kesfnnbarg.  1837,  B*.)    M. 

gap.  Xt.  and  XII..  pp.  Zie-tlR.  tiwnft  -Tsa  h»> 
aierarshrenden  Weh  dcr  Hdle.''  aad  *'T««  — tso- 
slger  Pre»1e  dee  lllmm^lrHebs."  Alao  to  Vackee. 
nagel's  AJUwiriehos  £«se»wdt.  1»  Ak^.  «WL  r»- 
ML    {B. )    Tbe^  rrmarkalile  pa«MMc«  wr«  ^■•'•d  m 

Brt  In  Hajieobach a  JfisC  s/  t^hrMC.  ■I>SLamifc  II 
).  710.  Ensl.  tnn^UMion. 

8894.  [OoMna,  J<ili.J,  \4tk  ceaC   De 
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gwidonlN.    [Delf,  14M,]  4*.  (16  Imtm,  2S  Hdm 

to  A  pafft^.) 

See  #%uu«r.  T.  S7t  n.  tS;  Abttrop.  T.  n.  «M.  Bee 
•In  No.  XUCW.  alforc  The  daub  of  Ouido  or  -Oiqr  of 
Aloflt  ii  represented  •«  hoving  ooeurred  a.o.  U0. 
See  WrifhCi  St.  P^IHck  «  /Ntryatory,  pp.  0-47. 

bene  vlveudl  et  moiieiidL    [Paris, 
De&10;i48S,]4«. 

BBe.  -^  Le  liure  Intitule  lart  de  Men  Tiaro: 
«t  de  bicn  moarlr  ...  .  [Puia,  Antkaine 
Verard,  l49(L1ft>l.  (192  leaves,  t  cot.,  33  lines 
to  a  page.)     WoodewU, 

[97.  — •  Tlie  crafte  to  lyne  well  and  to  dye 
well.  Translated  out  of  Frensshe  into  Kux^ 
lyssbe  ...  .  [London,  Wynleyn  de  Wntu. 
Jan.  21, 1505,]  fol.     Wondcuta. 

The  laat  part  of  the  TolnaM  tresu  "«f  the  pajvee 


•r  hell  and  of  porgotsrye,  and  of  the  Joje  of  |Mr»* 

drw."    The  iroodouu  Ulmt  ' 

Knglbh 


."  The  iroedouu  Ulaetniiof  the  fbrmer  lb  the 
traaetotiea  on  deeerttacd  m  *' ftrighttallj 
grBiMiie."  A  eurioiu  eterjr  of  s  monk  who  wu  en- 
tranced for  Sflt  yean  bj  the  ainging  of  a  bird  (aagel) 
of  paradUe  b  estraoted  by  Dlbdia.  Tm.  ilMitf.  II. 
nz.  For  namcroaii  edltlena  of  the  work  la  Tarious 
langnages,  set  Braaet,  OrAiie,  aad  ether  Ubiio- 
graptaert. 

S2d8.  Gompoat*  Cy  est  le  compost  et  kal<- 
drler  dtnt  bergiers  ...  .  [Paris,  Ouiot  Mar- 
chani,  April  18, 14tK(,l  fol.  ff.  00. 

S280.  -~—  Here  begynneth  tbe  Kalender  of 
Shepardet.  [London,  Riehard Pln%9onf  l4S^f] 
foL 

This  very  evrfoai  iroi-k  deeerlbes,  amoag  other 
things,  tbe  ponlshnienu  of  tiM  eevea  deadly  sine  la 
bell  as  exhibited  to  Ijasaras.  lUastrsted  by  tcrriBo 
woddents.  8ee  tbe  extracu  aad  foesi miles  in  Dlb< 
dia'f  TKp.  ilfUff.  II.  507-600;  see  also  aid.  pp.  M&-S. 
ftSS-5S7,  600  et  seqq.,  Ib^a  ftiil  aooount  ef  severul 
cditidis,  aad  eootpare  Lowndes,  art.  Ouphtrda. 
Further,  one  may  ooosalt  Warton's  BUI.  o/  Xnglhk 
FbHrg.  IL  S»-MB,  od.  IM);  Wright's  A.  PtoHttft 
Pm-g-itan,  pp.  1C7-I(S,  aad,  especially,  Nlsard's 
autoir*  dss  Utrtt  foffvimtrm,  I.  lOB-iaO. 

3300.  Ordtiuar«  ( L*)  des  Chrestiens.  [Rouen, 
Jeap,  Richard,  about  14SN),]  fol.     Woodcut*. 

3901.  — -  . . .  Tbe  Ordynarye  of  Crystyanyte  or 
Crysteti  Men  ...  .  [London,  Wynkyn  de 
Wordf,  1602.1 4*.  —  Also  ittid.  1600.  4fi.  ((.'21$. 

Part  V.  bf  the  work  treata  "of  the  payocs  of  belle, 
and  ef  tbe  joys  of  piiradyse,"  Illustrated  by  wood 
ems.  For  dcnerlptfons  and  extracts,  see  Dlbdiii's 
flte.  AmUq.  II.  lOl-lOS.  and  hb  Btbll^mmia.  p.  MO 
(ed.  1811 ).  There  are  aaasenMs edltioaeaf  the  Freaeh 
erlginaL 

3902.  R«f tnaldetvsy  or  Rcf laaldns, 

Petrus.  DpeculQflnHlisretribnIlonis.  [Lyuiiit, 
14M,)  4*.  (66  leaves,  68  Hues  to  «  pnfce,  2  col.) 
MnnicrMs  editions:   see  Rata  and   Paucer.  also 
.^HllsMa  da  BMiopkU*  Rdga,  UO,  XVIII.  48.  4B. 

380&  Oncrtno  ifcseAiiia.  E!  Ubro  de  Gver^ 
rino  cliiamatu  M<w:hiiio.  [Venice,  Sept.  11, 
14W,]  ful.  (70  leaves,  61  lines  tun  page,  2  col.) 
See  Bain,  n.  8144.  For  a  notice  of  numerous  edi- 
tions and  trandations  of  this  popular  romance,  aee 
Bnmet,  aad  QrSsse.  Ltkrh.  tmtr  oU^eat.  Xiterarwe- 
aekiekU,  II.  ilL  M8-S7i.  It  was  veniHed  by  TnllU 
d'Aragona.  aa  Italbn  poeless  of  the  slzieeoth  oen- 
tury.  The  author  has  Iwen  supposed  to  be  a  Floren< 
tine  named  Andrea  Fatrla,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury; but,  sooordiag  to  Grisse.  Botiarl  has  shown 
that  hs  tmaslatcd  It  from  the  Firuoh.  adding  how- 
ever the  part  relating  to  bdL  paradliie,  and  purge, 
tery.  Tbe  hero  of  the  story  b  represented  as  lisit- 
lag  8t.  Patrick's  Purgatory  in  Ireland.  Bee  Dan* 
lep's  Bttt.  9f  Itetfen.  III.  SB.  M.  ed.  Idilw 

B304.  SI1»jrll%  Bartholooueus.  Speculum 
peregriiiarnm  qiMestlouani  ...  .  [Rome, 
Aag.27,14M,j4«.(r.202: 

Treata  "de  Auimabns  rationallbua  ia  coaJnneto 
et  separatls,  de  lalbrno,  de  Purgatorio.  de  Limbb, 
de  Campi*  Rlyslb,"  de.  —  Kuuerous  editions;  see 
Haln  and  Panier. 

3306.  Contemplae^im  (The)  of  Syiraers: 

£mprented  at  Westniyiister  by  Wvnkyn  de 

Wurdo  the  x  daye  of  July  ...    .    M«CCCC. 
:.  40. 


Reprinted  by  Rugh  Bingleton,  1678.  With  wood- 
cuts, illuHtratlBg  tno  puniahments  of  hell  and  the 
Joys  sr  hoafsa.    Bes  Dlbdln's  Tjip.  AmOh.  U.  83, 8*. 


8806.  liyndaajTy  w  Iflndsajr,  ^r  David, 

1628.     The  Dreme,  or  Mar>'ellous  Yisioun. 

( ITorJts,  London,  1800,  8«,  1. 180-250.)    H, 

Desenbes  his  Journey  to  bdl.  and  thence  to  fMa. 

vea.  to  paradise^  aad  baok  agate  to  Seodaod.    It  Is 

rrgarded  as  the  most  poetical  of  his  oompositlons. 

Bee  Wattsa's  JIM.  9f  Jtafl.  J^Mlnr.  IL  4aMM,  ed. 

ori84a. 

3307.  Llbro  de  la  Celestial  jTerarchia  y  inflTer- 
nal  Labirintho  nietrlfllcndo  eu  metro  Castel- 
lano  en  Verso  Heroyco.  ir.  p.  or  d.  [1530 1], 
foL 

8308.  Cvrtonl  (Lai,  Ciurlo)^  Cello  Secundo. 
PasquilU  extatici  ...  cum  .Marphorio  Collo- 
quium. M.  p.  or  x».  [Basel?  before  lM4tJ, 
8*.  pp.  200. 

Also  la  the  AnfMObnim  TvaA  dac,  tteufheropoir 
IBaael],  1»«4.  B*. 

3800. Paeniiillus  Bcstaticus  non  tile  prior, 

sed   totus   plane  alter,  auctus  k  expolitus 
...    .    Oenevae,  1644,  8*.  pp.  267. 

Qb  Xm  rarloas  aditloas  aad  translations  of  thb 
corlous  satire,  sec  CleaMut,  MR  cvrfsHse.  VII.  970- 
876,  and  Ebcn,  n.  19017.  For  a  full  account  of  the 
work,  with  extracts,  see  JWisehr.  /.  d.  MM.  neel.,. 
1808.  pp.  68fr^t.    a. 

3810.  [-~].  PasquliK)  in  Estasi  nuovo,  e  molto 
plu  ch'el  primo;  iusieme  ool  viaggpio  del  In- 
ferno ...  .  Roma,  irj».  [Venice?  about 
16Mf],8>.  (17sb.) 

3311.  ['-^].  Pasqulne  In  a  Traunce.  A  Chris- 
tian and  learned  Dialogue  (oontayning  won- 
derful! and  most  strange  newesout  of  Ileauen, 
Purgatorle,  and  Hell)  ...  .  Turned  but 
latelv  out  of  the  Italian  ...  by  W.  P.  ... 
London,  WiUiii'm  »rf*^  v.n.  4*.  ff.  112  +. 

See  DIbdia's  XVp.  ^Ntff.  IV.  SaO-ni.'  A  Ofwum 
traaslatlon,  n.r.  IM;  /reach,  n.r.  IM7. 

3312.  Crowley  (LaL  CrolcUB)^  Robert. 
A  Metrical  Sermon  on  Pleasure  and  Pain, 
Heauen  and  Hell  ...    .    London,  1651. 

3818.  Hiuieulna,  Andreas.  Vom  Himmel 
und  Utflle.    FrankAirt,  IMV,  4*. 

8814.  Ctkytrtenm  {Oer.  Koetkhall),  David. 
LibellnsdeMorteetVltaJStema  ...  .  Wit- 
tebergie,  (1681,)  1683,  8»;  Rostochii,  1600,  8*; 
Lips.  1601, 1610,  8i. 

'*  Klegaas  llbellus."..|Falflh.  Bee  also  Joh.  Fabri.^ 
elus,  JERsf.  BOL  Fakrte.,  VI.  4iM.  488.    A 


translation  by  A.  Perllu.  Wltienb.  1582,  8^.  and 
aaother  by  H.  Baiel,  Berlia,  lUO,  S";  l>aa<sh. 
Klobenh.  1981.  8>. 

8315.  Isavrenttnay  Joh.  De  Animabus  Pio- 
rum  et  Impiorum.    Hafuias,  1687. 

3816.  IVInatriipy  Peder  Jenssen,  Bp.  I7n- 
derviisning  om  det  cvlge  LUT  oc  DSo.  Kitt- 
benhafo,  1587,  8*. 

3317.  Neander,  Mldiaet  Henschen-Spiegel, 
das  ist  vun  den  Mcnschen,  vor  dem  Fall,  uach 
dem  Fall,  vund  irer  Sellgkeit,  worinn  sle 
stebet,  . . .  von  der  ewigen  Wonnen,  von  der 
Hellen.    Wittenberg,  IMS,  8*. 

Also  Ldps.  1988.  8*;  1<82.  It*  (14  sh.);  !nimb. 
1886,  IS* :  and  "  nebst  Meraay  Todcs-Betrachtaafea," 
Borau,  17S7. 6*. 

3318.  Pctliiaf  Lanr.  Vinea  Domini,  cum  brevi 
Deocriptiooe  Sacramentorum,  et  Paradial, 
LimbI,  Pnrgatorii  atque  Inferni.    Venetils. 

IMS,  8*. 

8310.  WLiwkgwmldLtmor  RlnM^rald,  Bar- 
thol.  Cltrlstliche  Wamnng  dee  trewen  £ck- 
harts.  Frankfurt  an  der  Oder,  16SN),  8*.— 
WWi  tht  (tt/e:  — Besdirelbung  des  Zustandee 
Im  Hinimel  und  der  Hellen,  sampt  allor  Oe- 
legenhelt,  Frendennd  WuniiederUottseligen, 
auch  Ach  und  Web  der  Verdampten  . . .  ufleiiv 
bahret  von  dem  trewen  Eckbardt,  so  sweene 
Tage  und  xwo  Nacht  in  seiner  Krankhelt  im 
Geiste  verznckt  gelegen.  Slit  21  Kupfern. 
Bambnrg,  1606,  8*. 

Also  Old.  1801.  8*.  1881;  Prankf.  a.  4.  Oder,  1808, 
1821,  8*,  aad  aiany  other  editions. 
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8320.  Hartmanifty  Joh.  Bine  newo  anssbUn- 
dige  Kelir  bchttDe  nnd  dorchaos  christlicfae 
CkimMia,  vom  Ziistande  im  HImmel  und  in 
der  liulle.  Magdeburg,  1600»9o.— »  Aufl. 
KOnigsberg,  1646,  8*. 

Feoodcd  OD  the  work  of  Biufwaldt,  Ko.  Mt. 

8320*.  Bosqulari  or  Boscbler,  Philippe. 
Orbltt  Terror,  sen  Ck)ncionuin  de  Finlbus  Bono- 
rum  et-Malornm  Libri  duo.  Ihtaci,  I6OI9  8*. 
pp.  766. 

3821.  Blayery  John.  A  Fonrefold  Resolution 
. . .  describing  I.  the  World  of  Wickodnesse 
and  Miserie,  11.  the  World  of  Glonrand  Wise- 
dome  vnsearcliable.    London,  18011, 8*. 

8322.  IVelliCy  or  IVeybe,  Eberhard  von* 
Heditamcnta  ...  de  Bono  verw  ViUe,  beatn- 
que,  leternicque,  et  Malo  Inferni  ac  Gehenne. 
Francofurti,  lAU. 

8322*.  Flnoky  Gasp.  Knrxer  ...  Bericht  ron 
dem  JUugtiten  Gericht,  ewigen  Ibben  und 
Hmie.    Giessen,  1615,  4*. 

8322^.  AmonlXy  Francis.  Les  merreilles  de 
I'autre  moiide,  oouteiiant  les  horribles  tour, 
ments  de  I'enfer,  et  les  admirables  joyee  du 
paradis  ...    .    Arras,  IHIH,  ^. 

"  Lirra  ningulier.  d»Di  lequel  M  troaveiit  da  pas- 
sagen  trt^  h\znrm."—BrHHet.  See  an  extnoi  io 
CnrioMitft  tkroU>gi^u«».  Parin,  IWI.  1«*.  pp.  S18-S61. 
Other  ediiloni  in  1«A  19M,  ISM,  MM,  IMS. 

8323.  Denlaon,  John.  A  Three-fuld  Resolu- 
tion ...  deKcribing  Earths  Vanitie,  Ilels 
Horror,  Heavens  Felicitie.  4th  Ed.  London, 
1H16,  8«.    ^L.— 5th  £d.,  1630. 

Jl  GermuH  tniB»lation,  Buel,  168B,  8*. 

8324.  HlmmelArevd  und  Hellenpein  in 
einer  ...  CumiMie.  Allen  fk'onimen  Ilerxen 
sum  Trost,  alien  Oottlosen  Kum  Schrecken. 
AUenb.  1019,  8*. 

Founded  on  the  work  of  Rlngwsldt,  No.  SS19. 

8325.  Decker,  Thomas.  His  Dreame;  in 
which  . . .  the  great  Volumes  of  Heaven  and 
Hell  to  him  were  opened,  in  which  ho  read 
many  Wonderfoll  Things.  London,- 14I3Q,  4*. 
pp.  Yi.,  37. 

A  reprint,  limited  to  18  oApies,  Load.  1880,  «*. 

8326.  Drexellns,  Hieremias.  De^ternitate 
Gonsiderationes  ...  .  Per Kaphaelem  Sadie- 
rum,  Iconibus  auctie  ...  .  Monachii,  1930, 
12».  pp.  484  +.  — Ed.  2da,  correctior  et  locn- 
pletior,  ibid.  1622, 12o. 

Between  the  jeart  1628  and  1842  ten  editions  of 
thU  work,  eomprUing  13,000  oopiea,  were  printed  at 
Muuich  alone,  not  reekoniug  thoae  ttvox  the  preaaef 
Cornvliua  LejMr,  who  published  SiOO  copies  of  the 
Latiu  text,  and  4200  of  a  German  traoslaiion.  The 
whole  number  of  eopiea  of  the  varions  practical 
works  of  Di-exellof  publidhed  at  Munich  from  1620  to 
1842  was  i70,700.  Bee  Backer,  I.  276.  278.  Besides 
thesie,  verjr  numerous  cds. ,  to  sar  nothing  of  transla- 
tions, were  printed  at  Cologne.  Donaj.  Antwerp,  ete. 

Englith  iranalniiens,  bj*  Balph  wlnterton.  Cam- 
hrldge.  1632.  1850.  and  Loudou,  1706.  12":  by  8.  Dun* 
ster.  Lond.  1710,  9>.  pp.  231  +  (T.):  a  new  ed.  ibid. 
1844,  sm.  8<*.  —  Gtrman.  see  abovi  ;  alio  C^llu.  1888. 
120.  —  i>H(cA.  LoTcn,  1625.  —  Folith,  Krakow.  IRiS,  8^. 
—Italian,  Roma,  1(08, 16&2, 12».  relsA,  by  B.  Lewis, 
Bhrdjclien,  1881,  80. 

8827.  Ro8^  Martin  de*  Del  estado  de  loa 
bienaventurados  en  el  cielo,  de  los  ni&oe  en 
el  limbo,  do  lus  condenados  en  el  inflemo,  y 
desto  muodo  despues  del  dia  del  Juicio  uni- 
▼ersal.  SevlUa,  1624,  8».— Also  Barcelona, 
1631, 8«. 

A  FortugiM**  translation,  Lisb.  1828, 12*;  P)remek, 

Lyon,  1631.  tf .  pp.  XBl  -f- ;  I>utek.  Antwerp.  1838, 1'Jf ; 

Itaitan,  Venice.  1672.  12*.     "  Trali4  enrienx  et  fert 

aingutlcr.'  —D«  Bur*. 

8327*.  Enf  clbreekt,  Hans.  Wahrhaftige 
GeHicht  und  Gescliicht  vom  Himmel  und 
Iltflle.  N.P.  [Braunschweig],  1025,4*.  —  Ibid. 
1640,  4*;  Amsterdam,  1690,  4*. 

.Sec  Adelung's  GescAicAls  der  snwscWdlsw  Jfarr- 
heU.  IV.  90-48. 

8328.  RoiirlandSy  SamueL    Hearens  Glory, 
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aeeke  It ;  Earts  Yaultie,  flye  it ;  HdU  Bsmr, 
fere  it.    London,  ltt8»  8*.    BL. 

8829.  Camus,  Jean  Pierre,'  ^  0/  BA9. 
Crayon  d«  r«temit«.  Dooai,  IfSl,  9*.— Ala 
BonSn,  1632,  8^.  pp.  599. 

An  AiflM  tnaafatlM.  by  Vm.  GSn,  Ds«V,  ■( 

8830.  Drexelliie,  Hieremias.  TribaMl  Chris- 
ti  sea  Arcanum  et  singialare  t^xMMvw  Hoatiaii 
in  Morte  Judicium.  ...    SJooaeiiii,  lin,l>. 

—  Dnaci,  1634,  24*.  pp.  S78.  If.  X 
Other  editions.    TnaaMiioas  int* 
(18361.  FM*k  (1637).  and  HmttoM  (1«U> 

8331.   CraneelfcwItSy   or  CrmeekwMi, 

Adam.    Histurische  Beechreilmng  dcs 
Lebens  uud  der  HOUe.    Jena,  tftt,  8>. 

3332.  BTiereBkbery,  Juan  KuaebioL  De  l^ 
diferencia  de  lo  temporal  v  etenkOL  Madrid, 
(1640?)  1«4«,  4*.— 14»  impreaaon,  ibid.  ICi^ 
4*.  pp.  447  +. 

Numerous  Inter  ediUoas.  ••  Uhtr  anra  eeam  ms 
cams.'*— JftlOHfo.  It  has  been  tna^itdiaw  L^m. 
JFretuh.  It>4Uan.  AiflMk.  i>iifdl,  Arabic.  otc>  ■•4  ■ 
•aid  to  have  lieen  the  fonndatiMi  of  Jefcaj  IV"  * 
CkmttmplmHotu  en  f  h«  3iata  of  Jtas. 

8838.  Chenaihlts,  Christian.  GottMellfes 
Vergiss  nieln  nicht,  in  etlicbeo  Predifcti* 
Toni  JUngsten  Gericht,  ewigen  TerdsaiBii^ 
ewigen  Leben  und  sriigen  TodtcsAkbrt.  Jean, 

(1M»,)1664,4*.  (44sh.) 

3834.   Bartolly   Danlello.     L*eteniiti  «e«- 

gliera.  Vonesia,  ItSO,  12*.—  Ibid.  (l^Kl.  H 
57.  64,)  1666,  12*,  pp.  331  +,  ud  oiaay  other 
editions. 

A  LoHm  tninalatlaB,  Beasate.  1888^  r.*  /VtmA 
Paris,  1888. 12*. 

3335.  [Harwell,  Jamesl.  The  Tisioa:  or  s 
Dialog  between  the  Bonl  and  the  BMic. 
Fancied  in  a  Moming>Dreau.  ...  Loedoa, 
1C5I,  sm.  ia»  or  24*.  ff.  4,  pp.  176.    G. 

3886.  Hatll,  Joseph,  Bp.  The  Great  Vvstery 
of  GodlineM  ...  .  Also  the  InvistUe  World 
discovered  to  Bplritual  Eyes  ...  .  la  Tbnt 
Books.  London,  1  flftS,  1^.  —  Rcfirinted  far  T. 
Pickering,  ibid.  1847,  24*.  pp.  xri.,  9J8l  A 
Book  IT.  treau  "■  Of  the  Bovia  ef  Meised  ■ta.'' 
Book  IIL  ••  or  the  Dedls  aad  duwcd  Seals.' 

8337.   Itowey   Christotdier.      Hcaveni  Gl«r7t 

Hells  Terror  ...    .    London,  lfU,4*.— Al«^ 

ihid.  1658, 4*,  and  1679,  8*.  pp.  860  -*-.    r. 

Also  la  hia  IFer*s.  Dnliy,  I88&,  8*.  TeL  L-A  P«8 

traasUtteo.  **  Uerrijkhcrd  des  HeaMls  en  Vti"!- 

kelTkbeyd  der  Hsne."  A« 


M98.  8^.  aai  8m«Il 


Keddy  Jodocua.    Spiegel  de 
Ingolstatt,  MM,  4*. 

8330.  XsMeMlwSy  Jac  Sareotia, 
Sarcuthte  . . .  noorelle  Edition  arec  la  trsdsc^ 
tion  fWuicolse  par  Tabbi  Jos.  Ant.  F.  Kdm- 
art.    Paris,  1757,12*.  — Abetter  el, vitbsat 

the  translation,  Londini,  1771, 1^. 

Pint  pabl.  la  Maacaios's  f^lasftn  JtafsM**- 
ffete.  Pars  IL.  Coleoisi.  1B58^  U*.  The  pw*  •• 
made  fhaons  bj  WUIIam  Lander,  who  (baadsi  qpss 
It  a  eharge  of  phmiaHsas  asalast  Mfllaa.  trm  m 
in  mm*  1 
traaalntad  1M»  < 


8340.  "WelUy  John.  A  ProapeeC  of  BIcnitT] 
or,  Man's  Everlasting  Condttioe  epenid  sad 
applyed.    Lmidon,  IwSt  "B^*  ^• 

8841.  Copplihy  RIcfaardL  Mtchasl  «ff«>M 
the  Dragon  .. .  Shewing  the  Saints  Kic^ 
nal  Glory  over  the  Serpents  MisifT.  ■.. 
Proving  what  Is  God,  and  Devil:  ...  Umnt, 
and  Hell:  Salvatloo,  and  Damnatioa  ..>  • 
London,  I689,  4*. 

Oi^ifiia  was  a  Unlrerasliat.    Bee  Van.  1 
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8342.    SiNfl8km«ek,    George. 
Tsi^rsLMc,  Heaves  and  HeU  spitonited 
true  Cbriatian  cfaaracterind  . 
19S9»  8*.— /Mtf.  1088,  ¥. 
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8348.  Itasscniusy  Joh.  Himmeb-Frend  and 
mileu-Leid.    Murnberg,  14MI:i,  ia>.  (16  ih.) 

8344.  Htltotty  John.  Pandiiw  Lost.  A  poem 
written  in  ten  Books  ...  .  London,  14Mt7» 
4*.  pi».  342.— 'id  ed.,  in  twolre  Booki,  Lund. 
Itf74,8*. 

Tr«Bslatod  lnto£«(f«.#VMteJk.  JfevUon.  T^rtwgimi, 

Mdie.  ITdU*. 


DtiteA.  0«niMi».  IhunUh,  ftwrfirt,  /edawdlr, 
Hmtforitm,  Ruatlmi,  ftod  drmtnitm. 

8346.  TtorolTy  Michael  Chrltitian.  BTanKe- 
liacberllimmels-SaalundlluUca^aaaL  Leip- 
xl^,  leie  [or  14177  ?  J,  l'>.  (44  ih.) 

3346.  lUemmy  Chriatlan.  Dw  allerachreek* 
lichflte  and  dits  allertriietllche  H^  dan  iat, 
HCUe  nnd  Hinimel.    Dresiidon,  llnTy  4*.  (0 

nh.) 

3347.  Sauberty  Job.,  the  younger,  Paliestra 
theologieo-philologica  ...    .    Altdorfll,  1978* 


CoBMlBtDf  cmaji  "  De  B«atltadliit  et  Di 


Purialorts,"  eU. 

8847^  Haloblcakjry  Joh.    Domns    JStornt- 
talis  beiitw  et  infelicia,  hie  omnibus  eUK<?nda, 
il»i  omnibus  iuhabiUnda.    Prafcie,  UMO»  12>. 
TnwiUicd  loio  l^Mtk  sad  Btkamimn. 

8348.  OoodwiBy  Thomas,  D.D.  A  Disconrse 
of  the  Fuoisbment  uf  Sin  in  Hell;  deniuu- 
airatinc  the  M'rath  of  God  to  be  the  Imme- 
diate Qiuse  thereof.  To  which  is  added,  a 
Sermon,  provins  a  State  uf  Glonr  fur  the 
Spirits  of  Just  Men  upon  Dissolution.  Lon- 
don, 1680, 8>.  pp.  317  -h.    iT. 

3348*.  [Larkln^  George].  The  World  to  Come. 
The  Glories  of  Heaven,  and  the  Terrors  of 
Hell,  lively  displayed  under  the  Similitude 
at  a  Vision.  By  G.  L.,  ^tXaof^pmw  { ?  so  in 
JVbtet  and  Queries].  London,  (about  lOM,) 
1711.— Also  Sunderland,  1711, 12". 

Thb  work  tau  been  Mveral  tliuM  rrandolestiy  pub- 
Uihod  uadar  ths  name  of  John  Buajan.  Bss  Aottt 
mmd  QiMTiM.  III.  70,  8».  OS,  4t7 ;  IV.  !». 

3348^.  Alvaresy  Luis.  Ceo  de  gra^  e  inferno 
cnstoio.    £vora,  lOtfS,  8«.  pp.  <W4  +. 

8340.  Sberlaeky  William,  D.D.  A  Practical 
Disoonrse  cuncerning  a  Future  Judgment.  ... 
I^ondon,  IfMKI,  8».  pp.  641  +.  J/.  — 6th  ed., 
ibid,  1699;  12th  ed.,  1749;  18th  ed.,  Glaagow, 
1761, 12». 

A  Frtneh  trmnalation,  Aflut  16M,  8*,  sis. ;  Ostsmm, 
LAbaek.  1117. 174S,  8". 

335a  R^allt^  (De  la)  des  biens  et  des  manx  h 
▼enir,  contre  les  sceptiqves  et  Impies.  Roter- 
dam,  IWS,  8>. 

8861.  Tajrlor,  Jeremy,  Bp.  Gontemplatlons 
of  the  SUte  of  Man  in  this  Life,  and  in  that 
which  is  to  Come.  . . .  The  7  th  ifid.  London, 
(....)  1707,8".  pp.  248+.    H. 

836K  Bernardes,  Manoel,  1844-1710.    Ob 

altimos  fins  do  homem,  salvaqaAeoondena^ 
etema.    Lisboa,  ( )  1728, 4*. 

3352.  Bkaiircry  John.  Treatise  of  Heaven 
and  Hell;  or,  the  Unchangeable  State  <^ 
Happiness  or  Misery.    London,  1708»  8*. 

8863.  ConnaTy  or  Connoveiky  Christian 
Friedr.  Gedancken  voni  ewigen  Leben,  und 
d«r  Qoaal  der  Verdammten.  Wittenberg, 
17M,8*.  (13  8h.) 

8354.  Sbarloalky  William,  D.D.  A  Disconrse 
concerning  the  Happiness  of  Good  Men,  and 
the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked,  in  the  Next 
World.  Part  1.  Containing  the  Proofi  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  Immortal 
Life.  ...  London,  1704,  8*.  pp.  (8),  692.  H. 
—4th  ed.,  ibid.  1726,  8*;  another  ed.,  1760,  8*. 
A  #V«McA  inasUUon.  AbM.  1708, 17S&,  17M.  17A6. 

tfi.-^Otrmmm,  Leipiig.  I7M,8»;  LAbeek,  I7M,  8».— 

Also  umaalaisd  Into  Jhitek, 

8855.  [I^ajrtoifty  Henry].  Obeerratlona  upon 
a  T^eatiM  intitled,  A  Dlscoursa  oonceraing 


the  Happiness  of  Good  Men  in  the  Next 
World....  By  Dr.  Sherlock.  ...  I  Loudon  f 
1704f  ],  4*.  pp.  116.    U, 

8366.  Corety  Jacques.  La  malson  de  l*4ter* 
nit6  ouverte  aux  vertuenx  et  anx  pecheurs. 
. . .    Tome  1^1  V.    Li6ge,  1705-07,  16*. 

ThoM  voU,  ooauiu  tbc  Atcmmm  of  tb«  author  for 
th«  jcar*  less  to  1707,  luoluslvo.  Kor  tho  ooulants, 
wbiota  are  carious,  see  Backer,  1.  S14-2IS. 

3367.  flUeholsont  Henry].  A  0>nference 
between  tlie  Soul  and  the  Body  ooncoming 
tho  Present  and  Future  State.  London,  1705t 
8». 

8368.  Bovlllary  Renand.  Considerations  snr 
la  certitude  et  sur  la  grandeur  des  recom- 
penses et  des  peines  dn  niunde  i  venir,  tirte 
des  ^rits  de  cinq  c41^bres  auteum  Angiitis 
[WilkiiiN,  Bates,  Tiilotson,  Scutt,  and  Good- 
man] ...    .    RotterdauT,  1700, 8*. 

3360.  BoatoBy  Thomas.  Human  Nature  In 
iU  l^ourfuid  State,  of  Primitive  Integrity. 
Entire  Depravation,  Begun  Recovery,  ana 
Consummate  Hanpiness  or  Misery  ...  .  In 
several  Practical  Discoi^rses.  ...  Tbe  26th 
Ed.  ...  Edinburgh,  (1st  ed.  17!I0»)  1779, 12*. 
pp.  xvi.,  436.    H. 

A  Dutch  traoalatloa.  f  dmk,  OroalBgea,  1847. 6*. 

8300.  GusmaOy  Alexandro  de*  Elev^ 
entre  o  bem,  c  o  mal  eterno.    Lisbon,  17)0, 8*. 

3361.  ReyBoldsyJohn.  Inquiries  concerning 
the  State  and  <Ecunomy  uf  the  Angelical 
Worlds.    Loudon,  1728,  8*.  pp.  xiv.,  316.    A. 

3362.  I'omnf ,  R.  A  Serious  and  Pathetlcal 
Description  of  Heaven  and  Hell.     London, 

nil.  f>. 

3303.  Bwsdd,  Wilh.  Ernst.  XXU  Betrach- 
tungen  von  Hinimel  und  Httlle  ...  .  Br*> 
men,  1784,  8«.  (70  sh.) 

A  DuUk  translalion,  AouC  171fr-46.  8". 

8304.  'W&lkllik,  Jon.  De  Statu  Aniniae  bu- 
manae  ^nsque  felicitate  vel  Infelldtate, 
poet  Solutionem  a  Corpore  suo.  [Re$p.  Peter 
Aet]    Lund.  1785,  4*.  (3i  sh.) 

8806.  Hlnori  Helchlor  Gottlieb.  Stimmen 
der  Ewigkeit,  in  acht  Predigten  ...  .  Bres- 
lan,  178f,  8*.  (60  sh.) 

8360.  !>•  Pelletler,  Claude.  Trait6  dea 
recompenses  et  des  peines  eternelles,  tir6  dt^ 
llvres  sainto.  ParU,  1788,  12*.^iMd.  1747, 
12*. 

8307.  Jepbaon,  Alexander.  The  Certainty 
and  Importance  of  a  Future  Judgment  and 
Everlasting  Retributions  ...  in  Three  Dis- 
courses.   Lfondon,  1742f  8*. 

8368.  Kd]ik«,  Adam.  Schrinmlissige  ErkU- 
rung  derwahrhaftigen  Erschelnung'Samuelis 
nach  seinem  Tode  ...  uebst  einem  Anhaug 
wahrfaaftiger  Oescbichte  von  einigen  emcliie* 
nenen  Geistern  nach  dem  Tode  . . .  woku  noch 
einige  Krttlfnungen  von  dem  Zustande  der  see- 
ligen  Scelen,  und  auch  von  dem  Zustande 
der  Verdammten  ...  mltgetheilet  werden. 
»  Anil.  (Frankt  n.  Leips.  1744,)  Prenchin, 
1746,  8*.  (16  sh.) 

Tbe  author  la  a  follower  of  Bobwoaktbld  sad  Dip« 
pel. 

8300.  Olearivfly  BeqJ.  Chrlstoph.  Gedancken 
von  der  Natur  der  AuserwJihlten  und  Ver- 
dammten nach  der  Auforstehung.  Jena, 
1748, 4«.  2^. 

8861^.  Hcraaflari  or  a  Philosophical  In- 
quiry into  the  Place  and  Nature  of  Heaven 
and  Hell.    Manchester,  1752,  8>. 

8370.  Ooas«9  Joh.  Melchior.  BetradMuagen 
tllier  den  Zustand  der  Welt  und  der  Menscben 
nach  dem  JUngsten  Gorichto,  in  einigen  belli- 

En  Reden  ...    .    Breslan  nnd  Leipiig,  1758i 
pp.944.— 2iAufl.,  1764. 
ess  Kraft's  JTsm  IhrnUMkL,  17H  U-  >»-llS.  U, 
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8S71.  'Waterhouiay  TbanM.  Foot  Ser- 
mons; the  three  firat  un  the  NeceMity  for 

and  Nature  of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards 
and  pQuiahmenti;  the  last  a  Funeral  Sermon. 
London,  176S»  S*.  1«. 

8372.  rSiNre4«mb«r99  Emanuel].  De  Goelo 
et  ^ns  MlrabtHbus.  et  de  Inferno,  ex  Auditis 
A  Visis.    Londlni,  ITU,  4«.  j>p.  272. 

An  Mmgtiak  trMulaUoD  of  Swedeateri'i  tremllM 
•oaeerninc  MeaTcn  aad  Hell,  with  •  Prehc*  toy 
Thoaias  Hartlcj.  was  p«bL  In  ITTH;  re^utsd  far 
the  ftwedeubwf  SoeieiT,  Loodo».  I860, 8".  There  ere 
other  venioiie  br  Joan  Clewed,  bj  Bamnel  Keble 
(reprinted.  New  York.  1867),  and  b;  Samuel  Hewe 
(Lend.  I8ft7).  An  American  ed.  or  Clowee'i  trana. 
latlon.  reviaed  and  cerrecied,  was  pubL  ta  1W&: 
more  tborouf  blr  revleed.  and  one  third  tmnilatcd 
anew.  Boetoa.  18;n.  12*.— A  German  traatilatloa,  bjr 
J.  C.  Lens.  Ltips.  177S,  (f* ;  by  L.  Horhker.  Outtan- 
bcrg,  1830.  H":  ••cntmabU  wortceiren/'  by  J.  P.  I. 
.  Talbl.  Ti&blucea.  IBM.  8*.—  ^yanch.  by  A.J.  Per- 
neiy.  Berlin.  17».  9*;  by  J.  P.  Moei.  Parin,  1818. 
8*,  by  J.  K.  K.  Le  Boy*  dee  Onajt.  8i.  Amnnd. 
1860.  ir.  -  fteeiKeh,  UppL  1.  Blneltholm.  UMB.  8>. 

8873.  Ort«m«  Job.  Three  Dlscoursee  on  Ster- 
nity,  and  the  Importance  and  Advantage  of 
looking  at  Eternal  Things.  [On  2  Cor.  iv.  18.1 
17S4.— Also  Mowburyport  [Ham.],  1806,  24*. 
pp.140.    H. 

8874.  Collatty  J.  Three  Discourses  on  the 
several  tSstatea  of  Man,  on  Earth,  in  Heaven, 
and  Hell ;  deduced  from  Reason  and  Revela- 
tion.   Loudon?  1774,  8>. 

8376.  Stretch)  L.  M.  ...  The  Influence  of 
Conecience,  and  the  Credibility  of  a  Future 
State  of  Retribution  considered.  Winchester, 
f71NI,  4*.  2«. 
8S76.  Ovvrlery  Ludw.  BenX.  Hinsichteo  auf 
die  Kwiglceit.  2 Theile.  Oiessen  [Marburg?!, 
•    (17»1,)  1793,  8».  1  th. 

The  ed.  of  1198  eonUlna  •  Ulb  of  Chs  nnthor.  by 
X.  K.  Ton  Benkenberg. 

8877.  I«A4eke»  Christoph  Wilh.  Zu  Augs- 
burg im  Jahr  1794  gehaltene  Predigten :  Kine 
Yergleichung  zwi«chen  dem  gegenwJU'tigen 
und  dem  auKunfligen  Leben  des  Meascben 
...    .    Augsburg,  17M»  8*.  pp.  72. 

8878.  'Whltelcjry  Joseph.  FPriae]  Eamys  on 
the  Advantages  of  Revelation,  the  Rewards 
of  Eternity  . . .  [etc.].    London,  IglS,  «•. 

8879.  Ij«itad«la9  John.  The  Testimonies  of 
Nature,  Reason,  and  Revelation,  respecting  a 
Future  Judgment,  plainly  summed  up;  in 
Four  Discourses  ...  .  London,  1821,  8*.  pp. 
76.    O. 

"Able  and  eloqnent.*'— Xownito. 

8380.  Irvln^y  Edward.  For  the  Oracles  of 
God,  Four  uratious.  For  Judgement  to  Come, 
an  Argument,  in  Nine  Parts.  ...  London, 
ISM,  80.  pp.  xii.,  648.  H.  —  3d  ed.,  ibid,  1824, 
8».  —  Reprinted,  New-York,  1826,  8».    II. 

See  Slactwo9d'»  £4,  Ma§.  for  Sept.  182S;  XIT. 
846-S63. 

8881.  Pollok,  Robert.  The  Course  of  Time; 
a  Poem,  in  Ten  Books.  . . .  Edinburgh,  1SS7, 
12». 

The  Slot  ed.,  Idlob.  1857.  —  Bee  a  review  (br  An- 
drews Nortoit)   in  ibe  Ckritttmm  Fmam.  far  Hatch. 
.   18»:  VI.  88-100.    M. 

8382.  Hudaoihy  Charles.  A  Series  of  Letters, 
addressed  to  Rev.  Rosea  Ballon,  of  Boston; 
being  a  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Future  Retribution,  against  the  Principal 
Arguments  used  by  him,  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
others.  . . .    Woodstock,  Vt.  18S7,  UK  pp.  808. 

.    H. 

8383.  B8dA»«r9  Walter.  Three  Esiays.  On 
the  intermediate  SUte  of  the  Dead.  The 
Resurrection  from  the  Dead.  And  on  the 
Greek  Terms  rendered  Judge,  Jadgmeut, 
Condemned,  Condemnation,  Damned,  Damna- 
tiou,  Ac.  in  the  New  Testament.  With  Re- 
marks on  Mr.  Hodson's  Lsttera  ia  Vlndica* 

$20 


tioa  of  a  Faiauv  RctrlbaHoa, 
Mr.  Hossa  Balkm,  of  Beston. 
(Ms.),  11128, 12*.  pp.  360. 

8884.  Hmdaom,  Charles.    A  Replj  to  Mr. 
fMir's  Esiays,  touching  the  State  of^the 
and  a  Future   Relribacion.  ... 
Vt.liat,  18*or24*.pp,iT.,»0.    M. 

3884*.  Balfomr*  Walter.  Letters  ob  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  the  Intermediate  State 
Of  the  Dead,  and  a  Future  Kctribvtfoa,  in 
Reply  to  Mr.  Charles  Hudson  ... 
town  (Mass.),  ISiM,  12>.  pp.  360.    Jil 

8386.  Hontf  OBacr|r,  Robert.  A  Vi 
Prayer ;  Desth ;  a  \  Mon  of  Hearca ;  asd  a 
Vision  of  Hell.  . . .  London,  UOll,  4*.  —  From 
the  2d  London  Ed.  Boetoo.  li^  1>.  am. 
ZTitl.,  7-182.    a 

On  Mr.  Bnbcrt  MonlCMncry**  naaen^  eae  ■mi»> 
lay'a  Esaay. 

8886.  H«ikelMr»  Ludw.    Der  Himaiai   mit 

seinen  Wunderemcheinuimeo  ami  4ie  USUm. 
Tfibingen,  1»0,  8>. 

8387.  [Peab«d)r,  William  Boarn  OUewrl  ito- 
tribution.  {Chri$tiam  Jteaaa.  Mar  JaW,  VMl 
VIIL  302-402.)    H. 

8888.  [Bs4Io«,  Hosca].  The  Sciiptatw  Bac^ 
trtne  of  Punishment,  considered  with  refcr- 
ence  to  Future  Retribution.  ( 
£xpo$.  for  May,  18S2 ;  II.  826-360.)     M. 

8889. A  Candid  Exaaunation  of  Dr. 

ning*s  Discourse  <m  the  Evil  of  Sia. 
im,  12>.pp.d6.    H. 

For   the    Diaooone   refcrred   tn.  a 
RTerke.  Boeien.  l»il.  IX*,  IV.  U1-1C7.    A. 

8800.  Bailout  Adin,  aad  SmUtM*  Dasrid  B. 

Report  of  a   Public  Dincussiua  .. 
Question,  **■  Do  the  Holy  Scriptures 
Doctrine,  that  Men  will  be  puuaahad 
Death,  for  the   Deeds  dons  in  tUs   life?" 
Mendon,  1884,  8*.  pp.  86.    BA, 

8891.  Xalcihaar,  D.     Het 

tusschen  het  tegenwoordigv 

leven,  en    heC   onderwijs  van  on 

aaugaande  den  staat   der 

oncer  sielea  aa  den  dood,  aaar  de  gelijkcois 

van  lAsarus  en  den  r^ken  aiaa.  . 

IM^  8*.  Jl.  040. 

8392.    [Palfiray-f    Cazneau], 
(Christian  £xam.  for  March,  IMS;  XU 
233.;    H. 

3383.  HamUtam,  Richard  Winter.    TW  Ba- 

vealed  Ductriue  uf  Rewards  and  pBDislun«t.ts. 

...    Loudon,  1M7,  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  566.     ^JAs 

C&mgrtffttHonal  Lecture^  Twelfth  Seriea.) 

In  e|>p««itien   partlenlarty  ••  Ike 

sad  Cnlvenaltata. 


oB    tbe 
tbs 
after 


He^. 
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33M.  Clhaavery  George  BarrelL 
maad  and  Demonstration  of  a  Fatars  ReCii- 
bution  in  Natural  Theology.  (^BiUicat  Brmm. 
and  Clou.  He*,  lur  Oct.  1M9,  and  Jaa.  lilt; 
Sd  Ser.,  V.  661-«80.  and  VI.  76-9aj    AB. 

8886. Materials  for  a  Fatara  Ji 

the  Constitution  of  the  Uumaa  Miad. 
July,  IMO;  VL  467-494.)    AB, 

8306.   'Weaker,   Samuel 
ham's  Bosum:  the  Parable  of  the  Rkh 
and  Laiarus  examined  as  a  RcvsUtiea  aC  the 
Future.    London,  18M,  12*.  pp.  CA. 

8807.  Chaaver,  George  BarrelL  The  Ar- 
rangements in  the  Constitutioa  of  the  Miad. 
for  a  Future  Judgment  and  KetriiiaixA 
(BibliaUi,  Suara  for  July,  IttI;  VIU.  4SU 
401.)    A 

S308. Tbe  Powers  of  tbe  WorM  to 

...    .    New  York,  IMS.  12*.  pp.  3»4. 

8899.  Dalaace,  Heari.  Les  rassascM 
clal  et  daas  I'eafer.    Paris,  ISM,  fts.  (17 

8400.  m 


MOl 
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-and  Hell.    [A  MrmoB  delWwed  in  the  open 

•Ir,  at  HaekiMyt  to>  <an  Midienoe  of  tvelve 

thousand   peraons.]      {Strmon*^   Vinit    Ser., 

[Lend.  18M.J  New  York,  1867,  1»,  pp.  2W* 

820.)    H. 

A  J^rmck  tnastatloD^Toalonao,  MM,  IS*. 

MOl.  del  (Le)»  le  pargat<»ire,  Tenfer,  expU- 
qofie  par  dee  traiU  d'hletoire.  To«loaae|1860, 
82*.  pp.  64. 

2.  HftfpiaiM  of  t]i«  Fntue  Idfoi  Fandiiei 

HeaTtt. 

a.  ffrncril  lEBorM. 

JffMe.  — T1i«  iarm  "paradiM"  ti  oftea  used  by 
fhe  older  writers  to  deaote  the  abode  of  the  rigM- 
•ooe  la  the  iatermedtato  state.  Reeptetlag  lie 
loca/t(y,  ia  thle  eoase*  there  wei  a  great  direiiity 
of  opiaioB. 

M03.  Cott%  Joh.  Frfedr.  ...  Ilistorte  sro- 
ctDcta  Dogmatis  de  Vita  .JBtema.  Trbingn, 
117©,  4».  pp.  96. 

MO^.  S«lftiBltlft«M9  Johannes.  Das  Parap 
dies,  das  irdische  nnd  Uberlrdische,  historiecb- 
mytblflcbe  nnd  myatische ;  nebst  einer  Revi- 
sion der  allgemeinen  biblischen  Oeographie. 
Meae  Anfl.  [of  title].  (ZUricb,  181«»)  lelpaig, 
1821,  8*.  U  tk. 


8408.  Tefltamenta  XII.  Patriarchamm. 
i^aMsoi  T<i»v  ifi^  irarpiopxw*'*  (2d  cent.)  {Or. 
nnd  LaL  in  Grabe*s  SpidUgiUMt  Tonu  I.,  in 
Tabrieit  OndeaB  r^udepiar.  V.  T.  Vol.  I.,  and 
Migne*8  Bstrdl.  GrtecOy  Tom.  II.)    H. 

An  Ent/lUh  veraion  in  WhUton'i  AiUkmiUek  Bt- 
tarda.  Vol.  I.  (JET.)  For  a  deneriptlen  of  the  MTOa 
heavens,  Me  Itoi.  Xm<  {III.),  o.  t,  et  seqq. 

860^.  Issklalft.  Asceneio  Isaie  Vatis,  Opnsen- 
1am  pseudeplgjaphnm  ...  poblicl  Jniis  Hj> 

tarn  a  Ricardo  lAorence,  LL.I> JEthiop.j 

ZaL,  and  EngL    Oxon.  1819,  8*.  pp.  tUI^  180. 

jr. 

The  Brtt  flTC  eh»pten,  in  their  prladtlro  Ibrm, 
■re  prolwMjr  m  old  u  ih«  latter  part  of  th«  Moond 
eeatory :  toe  remainder  la  at  loait  a  hundred  yeare 
later.  Both  port  lone  deaorlbe  the  raptnre  of  th«  pre* 
phet,  in  tUIoo,  to  the  aerenth  heaven.  — A  a«rmam 
tranalailoB,  with  notes,  hy  H.  JolowIeK,  Leipilg, 
1»4,  8*.  pp.  TiU.,  M.    D. 

t4M.  liaetantliui,  or  Aetido-liaetaB- 
ii«n*    Carmen  de  Pboenice. 

In  most  editions  of  the  works  of  Laetaatlus;  well 
edited  also  In  Wemsdorf  s  AietcM  Lot.  Minom,  III. 
98I-S2S.  (jr.)  It  deserres  notice  here,  however, 
prlneipally  for  the  Anglo*Saxoa  poem  founded  en  It, 
paMlsMd  by  Thorpe,  with  an  Bngliah  translation, 
in  his  Cbdec  JBeoMleiufs.  pp.  197-M2  (see  No.  8374, 
above),  also  in  Kllpsteln's  AnaUetm  Anglo- Statmiea, 
n.  US-lfM.  The  first  part  of  the  poem  Is  appended 
to  Wrichfs  A.  Fiatrtek*  PurffaMy.  pp.  I8a-lW, 
nnder  the  title  of  "Ang lo>8axoa  Desoriptkm  of  Para> 
dise." 

di06.  Bplhrcemy  l^nu.  Saints  ft.  a.d.  S70. 
De  Paradlso  Eden  Sermones  duodecim.  Sjpr. 
and  LaL  (Opera,  Syr.  et  lAt^  III.  662-698.) 
M 

8406b  Ulhleinanny  Friedrieh  Oottlob. 
Bpbillms  des  Byrers  Ansichten  von  dem 
Paradiese  nnd  dem  Falle  der  ersten  Men- 
■Chen.  (Illg<an*8  ZeiUchrifl  /.  d,  hUL 
aikeol.,  1882, 1,  i.  127-818.)    H. 

94fff.  9I(M«0  Bar>-Cepha,  11.  a.d.  INM.  De 
Paradlso  Oommentarliis,  ex  Syrica  Lingua 
tnlatns  per  And.  Masiam.   AntYerpiae,  IMO, 

8>.    BL. 

Also  In  La  Blgne's  MM.  J^sflmm,  Par.  15T5.  fcl.. 
YI.  X7S-4TS  ( JET.),  sad  other  eolleettens.  In  Part  I.  e. 
U  of  this  treadse.  the  author  maintains  that  the 
terresirlsl  psrsdlse  <■  the  abode  of  the  souls  of  the 
rif  hteoua  till  tbe  day  of  the  general  teanrreetloe. 
after  whieh.  he  says,  there  wUl  be  no  fhrther  use  for 
It,  and  It  witl  be  left  vaeaat.    Oomp.  tismnsnl  MbL 


3408.  Badaiarwiy  11.  A.n.  1191.  Liber  de 
Beatitudine  Goelestie  Patrin.  (In  his  Opera^ 
appended  to  Anselml  Opera^  1721,  f<ri.,  pp. 
146^83.)  H, 
8400.  Court  (La)  de  Paradis.  (In  Barbaxan's 
ftibliaux,  etc.  ed.  H4on,  Paris,  1808,  8»,  III. 
128-148.)    H. 

See  Ulstoars  LU.  d*  la  Frmno$,  X¥in.  Y99-800k  ead 
Wrights  Ac.  M^ttick'9  Pwrgaloff,  pp.  4»-M. 

8410.  Hondatlngy  or  Hondan,  Raoul  4e. 
Jiatb  cent.  La  vole  de  Paradis.  (Appended 
to  (Euvrea  eompliUi  de  Rutebeuf^  ed.  by  A. 
Jnblnal,  Paris,  18»9,  8«,  II.>  227-260.)    H. 

See  HMotn  LU.de  la  Fra»e*,  XTIIl.  78ft,  et  scqq. 

8411.  RntelMiif  or  -ba«f»  fl.  a.d.  lS78f 
La  Toie  de  Paradis.  (CSkirret,  Paris,  1889,  8*, 
U.  24-66.)    H. 

3412.  ricUlvsy  Zaebariasl    De  Gloria  et  Geo- 
diis  Beatorum. . . .    [Venice,  Sept.  24, 1501»J  4». 
See  iVmesr,  VIII.  818.  a.  II. 

8418.  BradflMTdy  John,  d.  IMS.  A  FmitAilt 
Treatise,  fall  of  Ueauenly  Consolation  against 
the  Peare  of  Deathe;  wberennto  are  annexed, 
Certaine  Sweet  Meditations  of  the  Knowledge 
of  Christ,  of  Life  Enerlasting,  and  of  the 
Blessed  State  and  Felicity  of  the  Same. 
H.D.  [London,  printed  by  Hugh  SIngletonJ  8*. 
Bradford's  wrtUugs  were  reprinted  by  the  rurker 
Soeicty  In  18t8  and  1»S. 

3414.  Haaaclmanihf  Herm.  Drei  Predigten. 
I.  Von  den  Freuden  dees  ewigen  Lebens.  II. 
Von  den  Namen  dess  ewigen  Lebens.  III. 
Wie  die  GUiubigen  einandor  kennen  soUen. 
DortmUnd,  157*i,  8*. 

3416. Tractatns  de  Gandlis  VitsB  s^msB, 

et  quomodo  Sacramentarii  nobis  Gandia  dicts» 
Vit»imminuant.    £rph.  lA8ft,  8*? 

8416.  PolllOt  Lncas.  Sieben  Predigten  Tom 
ewigen  Leben.  Leipsig,  IMft  [1686?],  4>.-« 
Jbid.  1604,  8«.  (87  8h.) 

Other  eds.  18Q8.  1705,  17S8.    A  Xotia  tranalatloo, 
LlpslSB,  1801,  4*. 

8417.  Irenseufly  Christopb.  Spiegel  dess  ewi- 
gen Lebens  ...    .    Ursel,  lft89«  4». 

8418.  8ao«9  Siegfried.  Erklilrung  des  Artickelg 
Tom  ewigen  I^ben  in  XX.  Predigten.  Mag- 
deb.  UM,  4*. 

8419.  Gretaery  Jac.  De  Statn  Beatomm  Dis- 
pntatio  theologlca.    Ingolstadil,  1596,  4». 

Also  la  bis  Optra,  T.  1.  U»-«». 

8420.  lVI«olaly  Phillpp.    Frenden-Splegel  des 
*     ewigen  Lebens  ...    .    2  Tbeile.    FranckAirt, 

IMM,  4*.  — Also  1633, 1640,  4<>,  and  Hamburg, 
1707, 1729,  8*.  (67  sb.) 

A  new  edltko.  by  O.  Mtthlmaaa.  Halle,  18M,  8». 
pp.  XTl.,  SM. 

3421.  BlaeholTy  Melchlor.  Acht  Predigten 
vom  ewigen  Leben.    Leipsig,  1808,  8«. 

8422.  N'teolaiy  Phillpp.  Praxis  et  Theorin 
Vitce  sBternie:  Hlstorlsche  Bescbreibnng  des 
cansen  Geheimnisses  rom  ewigen  Leben  In 
lUnf  BUcbern.  Hamburg.  1606,  4*.— Also 
1609, 11, 16, 20,  28,  61,  and  FrankfUrt,  1707, 4*. 
(107  sb.) 

3423.  Prses«Btatlaih«  ci  Fonaeca,  iEgl- 
dins  de*  De  Animie  et  Corporis  Beatitudine 
DIspntationes.  3  tom.  ConlmbrtciB,  1680- 
15,  fol. 

8424.  Gr«ta«r,  Jac.    De  Tariijs  Coelis  Lntber^ 
anis,  Zwfnglianis,  Ubiqnitariis,   Calvinianis 
...  Disputatio  ...    .    Ingulstadii,  I61S,  4*. 
Also  In  his  fl^Mfw,  y.  L  MB-aso. 

3424*.  HerlMrger,  Valerius.  Dashimmlische 

Jerusalem  ...    .    Leipxig,  161S.  8*. 

A  new  edition,  by  Pr.  Ahlftld,  Lelpi.  MBV,  8».  pp. 
xU.,  1S8. 

3426.  Bellanulnoy  Roberto,  Qxrd,  De  sBter- 
na  Felicitate  Sanctomm  Ubri  quinque  .... 
AntrerpiA,  1616»  8*.  pp.  286  +. 
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Often  reprinted.  A  Dutch  tnuUtion,  Antirarp, 
1617,  IS":  Frenek,  bv  J.  Briguoo,  Pnrie,  t7»l.  !*•, 
ud  ATt«m»n,  1835, 1^ ;  ItmUcm,  Torino.  184fr.  IW. 

8428.  Bellarmlnoy  Roberto,  Otrd.  The  Joys 
of  the  Blewied  ....  Translated  . .  ^  by  Thomas 
Foxton.  With  an  Essay  on  the  same  Su Inject. 
Written  by  Mr.  Addison.  London,  172^  8*. 
pp.  ix.,  136  +.    G. 

An  evlier  Bngliab  tmntlatloa.  bj  Tboe.  Kvermrd, 

8c  Omcr.  1638,  120;  another  iitiU.  with   rnriatloat 

from   the  orifinal.  by  B.  Jenka,  London,  1710.  If. 

Thia  is  entitled  "  Ooranographj ;  or,  Heaven  opened," 

0<e. 

8437.  Knnsty  Joach.  Eccard.  Specuinm  ftitu- 
rsB  Qlorife  Klectorum  in  Vita  fttema,  anss 
dem  LXV.  Capitel  ESaiss,  In  Y.  Predigten. 
Leipzig,  1«16,4«. 

8428.  ItfCMlnay  Leonardos.    De  Bummo  Bono 
et  wterna  Beatitudine    Hominis   Ubri   IV. 
...    .    Antverpisp.  IMA,  8*.  pp.  608 -f . 
Tranalated  Into  Otrmam  and  CAfawM. 


8429.  B«bmt  Joh.  Decas  Problematnm  de 
glorioBO  Dei  et  Beatomm  Goelo,  nonnnllisquo 
eonam  Corporum  Dotibns,  cum  Notts  Henricl 
Altingi.  Francofnrti,  1017.4«.~UeidelberKie, 
1618, 4f>. 

8430.  Croclusy  Joh.  Conrersatio  Prutenica, 
sive  Consideratio  Problematum  Jo.  Behmii  de 

florioeo  Del  et  Beatorum  Coelo  ...    .    2  pt. 
rancofurti  ad  Mcenum  [alto  Berlin?],  lAlt^ 
19,  8-. 

This  vork  gave  oocairion  to  a  eontrorersy  between 
Croolaa  and  Balihaaar  Mentier  on  the  sofajeet. 

8431.  Bellutstnl,  or  BclUntanly  Mattia. 
Tcatro  del  Paradiso,  ovvero  Meditaxionl  della 
celeste  gloria.    2  torn.    Salo,  1620,  8<>. 

8432.  Oliberty  Georg.  Cosmographia  coeles- 
tis,  Oder  erquickender  Abrias  der  andem  Welt, 
vom  ewigen  Leben.    Rostock,  1828,  4*. 

8438.  I*ancelot,  or  I«ancllot»  Henr.  Coro- 
na Jiistitiie  Ecclesiso  triumphant  Is,  de  Beati- 
tudine Animse  et  Corporis.  Colonise,  1035, 8*. 

8434.  .flSlurlva,  Georg.  Glaubens-Artickel 
Tom  ewigen  l«eben.  Bresslau,  182(k  4fi. — 
Leipzig,  1664,  4*.  (71  sh.) 

8435.  Suar«a,  Francisco.  Tractatus  qnlnqne 
ad  Primam  Secnndae  D.  Thomso.  fl.J  De  ul- 
timo Fine  Hominis  ac  Beatitudine.  . . .  (Lug- 
duni,  182S,)  MoguntisB,  162»,  fol. 

8436.  Zsider,  Jac.  Winter-Spiegel  des  seit- 
lichen  und  Somnier-Spiegel  des  ewigen  Lebens. 
Witteb.  1628,  l», 

8437.  MmyttLvtt  Job.  Hatth.  Das  himmlische 
Jerusalem,  oder  das  ewige  Leben  der  Kinder 
Oottes  . . .  aus  den  holdseligsten  Contempla- 
tionen,  sowohl  alter  als  neuer  VKter  nnd 
MUnner  beschrieben.  NUrnberg,  1680,  8*. 
(42  sh.)— Also  ibid.  1647, 1654, 1668, 1674. 

8488.  Drcxellns,  Hieremias.  Cselnm  [He] 
Beatorum  Civitas  iEtemitatis  Pars  III.  ... 
Monachii,  14t85,  24*.  pp.  643  +•— Also  Antrer- 
pisB,  1635, 1636,  16>. 

A  IHtfe*  tramlation,  Antwerp,  1688,  48^;— Oamum. 
Mdnchen,  1637.  IS" ;- JleUaa,  Boma.  1645,  IS*. 

8439.  Matthias,  or  Hatthlev,  Pierre. 
Paradisns  coelestis  ...  .  Antuerpiss,  1640, 
sm.  8*.  pp.  (28),  352,  (13). 

8440.  IUMi«w,  Nathaniel,  about  1600-1670. 
Account  concerning  the  Saints'  Glory  after 
the  Resurrection,  to  be  upon  this  Old  fiarth 
and  the  New ;  with  (Tuts.   4*. 

8441*  Albreclfttf  Georg.  Gaudium  super  omne 
Gaudium.    Frewd  tlber  alle  Frewd  dss  ist, 

R'Undliche   und  anmnthige   ErklAmng  des 
ewdenreichen    Artikels   von   dem   ewigen 
Leben  in  fUnf  und  siebenzig  Predigten  ...    . 
SchwKbisch-Hall,  (1641,  4«,)  1645,  8o.  pp.  908. 
—Also  Namberg,  1663,  and  1686,4*.  (171  sh.) 
Bee  Fabrieini,  Jf^tetut,  eie.  pp.  732,  70,  wbo  calU 
tbla  "  praolaram  opns."   An  abftdgOMai  vmi  paU. 
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a  Job.  Craae.  wlUi  the  title  >-**  M* 
e  Masaen  wlebiife  HerriiebkaJt  d 


tea,"  HM,  Bertia.  17M,  8^. 

8443.  B«rro(£a<.B«rrms), 

trina  de  tribus  Coells,  Aereo,  Sydnvo,  et 

Inreo.    Opus  Astronomia,  PhSloaophis  et  ^ 
ogis  fitvens.    Ulyssipone,  1641,  4*. 

3443.  Csdlxtusy  Georg.    Liber  airaa  de 
perfecte  Summo,  sive   sterna 
Helmet.  1648, 4*.  — Also  1664,  4>. 

84U.  Frlmel,  Job.     Oalrinwcber 

das  ist,  eigentliche  Beschreibang  aaefa  grGad- 
liche  . . .  Wid^rlegung  dess  CalTininchcfi  er> 
BCtaaffenen,  reiblicben  ojid  lieMiebeii  Ui»- 
mels  der  Anserwehlten.    Witteb.  MM,  4». 

8445.  Baxter,  Richard.  The  SunU  B^uiasl 
ingRest.    London,  1648  [1680J,  4*. 

8446b The  mme.    2d  Ed.,  con«ct«d  aad  ••- 

Urged.    LondcHi,  1651,  4*. 

*'  Tbeao  editions  contain  tke  p«M^e  (Part  L  C%. 
Til.  t  4.)  In  which  Baxter  ealU  taeacca  iIk  *Pari^ 
mentom  Beatnin.'  and  latrpdueea  Inc*  it  Pra, 
Hampden,  Lord  Brooke,  and  White,  deo 
ben  of  the  Long  Parliaaent.  Barlag 
•Itfccbed  to.  the  Man**  was  oaritted  in 
printed  after  16M."— ^rliwf. 

In  Baxter's  /Vwctfcwi  W«rlu.  170T.  foL.  m.  1- 
(H.)    The  popular  cdilion*  arc  abridged.— A 
traaalatiea,   Anist.  1677.  «*.  abridged. 
1M>.8>;  ffersiMi,  Caaad,  16N.  4*.  al» 
translatioDn  and  nnnrroni  odltlooaL 
DomUk,  KJ6beaharn,  ISlft.  ^. 

8447.  HortlsABy    or    Ortt^SM, 

Corona  etema.  Kxplica  U  gloria  aecM««iial, 
y  esencial  del  alma,  y  cuerpou  . . .  Tsrssi— . 
1650,  4». — Jlrid.  1668,  8». 

8448.  Xorselhel,  Israel.  Anrotm,  oder  Ter- 
schmack  dess  ewigen  Lebens.  Fivaklkrt. 
16S0,  8*.  (28  sh.) 

8449.  Fr«m«lKC  {LaL  IFrmmemm)^  Grcc.  Ito 
Coelo  Beatorum.    FraocuC  ad  Via4r.  MM,  ^. 

8460.  Dllhcrr,  Joh.  Uichael. 
des  ewigen  Lebens,  In  acht 
NUrnberg,  1652, 12*.  (22  sh.) 

8451.  Henao,  Gabriel  de.  ...    ^^ ^_, 

seu  Phllosopbia  Christiana  de  Einpyr«o  Oekk 
...    Lugduni,16S2,fbl.pp.S24,SM,2eoL 

8452.  Row«,  Joseph.  The  BIeeaedne«s  of  D»> 
parted  Saints ;  a  Sermon.    Loodoa,  16M,  4>. 

8458.  ['WlLlt«  (Lot.  Auylwe  ex  AlMls), 
Thomas).  A  Cbntemplation  of  H««Ten,  with 
an  Exercise  of  LoTe,  and  a  Deacaat  oa  the 
Prayer  in  the  Garden.    Paris,  16M,  8>. 

8454.  Raptn,  Ren5.  La  Tie  dea  prvdeatines 
dans  la  bienhenreuse  5t«mit5.  Paric^  (t680f ) 
1684,  sm.  4>.  pp.  285  +.— Bnuselle.  170t,  U». 

8455.  ViMtlva,  Gisb.  Diatribe  de  Coalo  Bea- 
torum. QorlDch.  1666  [1669  ri  8>.  — Jl^ 
1679.  * 

See  alsfrlCo.  tMt. 

845&  Ho^re,  John.    The  Bleseednesa  of  Iha 
Rikhteous  opened  ...    .    London,  1066.  P'. 
Knnierons  editlona.     Alaa  te  bis  ~'    ~  ^^^    ~ 

1714,  fW.,  I.  44l-«n.    (B.)  —  ••  Howe ^ 

abiT  tte  sreniaai  of  tbe  Puritaa  dtrteca."— J 


abiT 
BdL 

8457.  8lrl«l«a,  Michael,  the  , 
Animae  humanae  post  Mortem  Iloaifa^  Im- 
mortalitas.    Giessae,  1660,4*.  pp.  127. 

Also  In  the  /bsffcnlm,  etc    8eeV4.tl6B. 

8458.  Bskrtoll,  Daniella  DelP  vltimo  •  beato 
fine  deir  hoomu  Libii  due.  Boauk  I67IL 
12».  pp.  575  -I-.  ^ 

llnaMreaa  editlens. 

8459.  Caacy  Thomas.  Mooat  Pli«ali,  or  a 
Prospect  of  Hearen;  being  aa  Expoaitloa  oa 
1  These.  iT.  18-18.    London,  1670,  4*. 

8459».  "Walw^Miay  Andrew.    MeditatloM  to- 

B resenting  a  Glimpse  of  Glory:  or,  A  0<m|p«I- 
iscoTery  of  EmnanueTs  LmmL  . . .    (|67— 1\ 
'  '   '  ,  279  +.    MJL 


Boffton,  rai»riat«l,  1744»  !».  pp. 
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— PItUbiirgh,  1824,  1».    (7.— London,  18», 
8>.    BL. 

This  wiiiitr  rspreMDU  the  Minis  m  "  mperjtftd  la 
iMhoMliig  of  Um  Vouceaaoe  of  Ood."  in  Um  Iimod- 
cdrable  tormcata  Inriioted  oa  the  wkked  In  hell : 
thoach  h«  nnlTcly  njlds,  ipenklBS  In  ihe  nnme  of 
the  glorifled  MiaU,  *'  Much  of  tbe  VeoReaaoe  of  Uw 
Wrath  of  oar  Oort  did  we,  wkh  exM^ding  Jog,  behold, 
when  wo  lived  vitbin  Tiiue ;"  DMulionlutf  partieularlj 
die«trueUv«  InuudaiioDC,  flr««,  earthquaie*,  war,  pes* 
tllcBoe,  (Wiulue,  and  ipoolal  Jadgmcau  on  Indlvidunla. 
8ae  p.  181;  alM  pp.  106-109,  whrre,  laqoax  oiber 
things,  he  aajt,  ipeaking  of  tbe  wioked,  *'  tiie  behold- 
log  of  tbe  Smoke  of  their  Torment  is  •  pualug  De* 
leeutioa"  I  The  author  wai  ■  Scott-h  divine,  a  good 
•peetmca  of  tbe  eUws  deeorlbed  bJ  M r.  Ruckle  la  the 
•eeood  volume  of  bla  JTMofy  n/  CMUMotlmt. 

Meo.  Hanikiy  Glov.  Battista.    RUtretto  della 

Sloria  del    Piutuliw).      Tenesia,  1670,  8».— 
lologna,  1Q7Q. 

8461.  Sclhiirartsoy  Heinr.  Betrachtnog  der 
ewigen  Freude,  in  XVIII.  Predigten.  Mag- 
deburg, 1671,  8*.  (25  8h.) — Abo  Bremen,  lOOU, 

84fl8.  Bpenery  Pbllfpp  Jae.  Der  Ollnbisren 
ewlgee  Leben.  Prankftirt,  1971,  1687,  24». 
(10  ah.) 

8463.  Po^irelly  YaTaaor.  Description  of  the 
iniree£>ld  State  of  an  Elect  Person,  tIb.  of 
Nature,  Grace  and  Glory.    London,  167S,  8". 

8464.  Stfliottely  Justus  Georg.  Sonderbare 
Iforstellung  von  der  owigen  SeeUgkeit  ...  . 
Braunschweig,  l(nt«  8».  (24  sb.) 

8465.  B«urtoll»  Daniella    Delle  due  etemtti 

deir   huomo   Tuna  In  Dio  faltra  con   Dio. 

Soma,  1A75, 12*.  pp.  269  +• 
Numerous  edition*. 

8406.  ZoUllcolfory  or  Zolllkopfory  Job. 
Himmllscher  freuden-Blick  und  einer  gllu- 
bfgen  Beelen  Vorschmack  des  ewigen  Lebens. 
Basel,  1677,  8>.  (88  th.)—Ibid.  17U7. 

8407.  Bates,  William.  The  Final  Happiness 
of  Man.    London,  1680,  8*. 

laolnded  In  hie  /bur  Lmat  Tking$. 

8408.  Zes«b,  Wilh.  De  forniali,  et  secundum 
quldconsummataAnimarnm  ...  separatarum 
. . .  Beatitndine.    Jenae,  1680, 4*. 

8408.  [Ooodwln.  Thomas,  D.D.].  The  Fu- 
ture State.  Gr,  A  Discourse  attempting  some 
Display  of  the  Souls  Happiness,  in  regard  to 
that  eternally  Progressive  Knowledge  ... 
which  Is  amongst  the  Blesfted  in  Heaven.  By 
A  Gountry  Gentleman,  a  Worshipper  of  God 
in  the  way  of  tbe  Church  of  JSngland.  ... 
London,  ]6nS,  sro.  8*.  pp.  158.    H. 

8470.  Bobrader,  Job.  Ernst.  Offener  Him- 
mel  und  FUrstellnng  des  ewigen  Lebens. 
HelmstSdt,  1688,  8*. 

8471.  Baler,  Job.  With.,  the  Oder,  De  Pr»- 
gnstu  Vite  «Btern«B  vera  Sententia  declaratur, 
•a  vero,  quam  G.  Keitbus,  ex  Quakeris  nnns, 
propugnat,  refUtatur.    JensB,  1684,  4*.  6  gr. 

84T2. Disputatio  de  Statu  pie  DeAinctomm 

paciflco,  ex  Esaia  xxvi.  20.    Jenae,  1686,  4fi. 
ff.16. 

8473.  Bates,  William.  A  Short  Description 
of  the  Blerised  Place  and  State  of  the  Saints 
above.    London,  1187,  8*. 

8474.  Uorneek,  Anthony.  The  Glories  of 
the  other  World,  on  Rom.  vUi.  18.  London? 
1687,8*. 

8475.  PrsMielsel,  Erasmus.  Shr-  und  fk-eu- 
denreicfaes  Wohlder  Ewigkeit  fUr  die  Yerich- 
tor  der  Eitelkeit.  NUrnberg,  1681,  8*.  (97f 
sh.) 

-'8475».  Qlmvy  (The)  and  Happiness  of  the 
Saints  in  Heaven  ...  .  London,  168S,  8*. 
BL. 

8470.  BTotlh^raiis^r,   Job.  Helnr.  ...     De 
'    glorloso  Anluiarum  ()oelo,  contra  Neoterloos 


potissimnm  ...  .  SubPrsBsidio  ...  CSasparis 
LoQicheri  ...  .  WittenbergsB,  (lOOS,)  1715, 
4*.  pp.  84.    H. 

S477.  Hamteken,  Phil.  Ludw.  De  Yits 
aeterna.    Witebergae,  1688,  4«.  3  ffr^ 

8478.  Stanlkope,  George.  The  Happiness  of 
Good  Men  after  Death ;  a  Funeral  Sermon,  on 
Rev.  xiv.  13.    London,  1698,  4*. 

8478.  SoBBtay,  (^ristopb.  De  Trinmphan- 
tinm  in  CoeliH  Jficclesia  stolata,  ex  Apoc.  viL 
8-15.    Altorf.  1688,  4».  bgr. 

8480.  Bates,  William.  The  Everlasting  Rest 
of  the  Saints  in  Heaten.  ( Wnrkg,  2d  Ed., 
Lond.  (1700,)  1728,  fol.,  pp.  823-874.)    H. 

8481.  F^llelt^  (De  la)  de  la  vie  i  venir  et  des 
moyeos  pour  y  parvenir.  2  pt.  Amsterdam, 
1700.8*.    BL. 

"  Peu  estiiB«."— SorMM*. 

8482.  Fessler,  Gonr.  Coelestis  Gloria  Adnm- 
bratiu,  si  ve  de  Summo  Bono  et  fntura  Hominis 
Beatitndine  . . .  LIbri  quinqne.  (yonstantiae, 
[al$o  Ulmae?]  1701, 4*.  (83  sh.) 

3483.  Fewerleln,  Job.  Conr.  Novisstmomm 
beatissimum :  Predigten  von  der  seltgen  Ewig- 
kelt.    NUrnberg,  1708, 4*.  (174  sb.) 

8484.  IjeeBhof,  Frederlk  van*  Hemel  op 
aarden,  of  een  korte  en  klaare  beschryuinge 
van  de  waare  en  stantuastige  blydschap. 
Zwolle,  1708,  8*. 

A  Oerman  tranilatioa,  **  Der  HImmel  aaf  Krden, 
Oder  eine  kurze  und  klare  Betchrelbung  der  wabren 
and  bextAndlgen  Preude,"  efe.  Amst.  I70t,  8P.  —  On 
tbe  eontroverqr  excited  bj  this  remarkable  book,  and 
ft»r  tbe  unmeroua  publleatloiM  whieb  It  oeeaeloned, 
see  Wnloh,  MIA.  ThteL  I.  CSfi,  TSO-TSS,  and  the 
aathoritles  to  whtoh  he  retort. 

8485.  B.,  D.  Kurzer  Entwurf  einiger  Anmer- 
kungen  Uber  den  unterschiedenen  Zustand 
menschlicher  Seelen  nach  ihrer  SchOpfnng, 
nach  ihrem  Fall,  nach  ihrer  Wiederbringung, 
von  D.  B.   Hamburg,  1707,  8*.  pp.  384. 

8486.  IjBelus,  Job.  Gottlieb.  De  (>>hablta- 
tione  et  Congloriflcatlone  Fldelium  cnm  (Thris- 
to  leterna  ...    .    Lipsin,  1708*  6  gr. 

8487.  CoelKlnam,  John.  The  Blessedness  of 
Christians  after  Death;  a  Sermon.  London, 
1718,4*. 

8488.  Feni,  Robert.  A  Treatise  of  the  Celes- 
tial Work  and  Worship;  or,  the  Sacred  Em- 
ployments and  Services  of  the  Blessed  Spirits 
in  Heaven  ...    .    London,  1721,  8*. 

8488.  Pfltfl;  Christoph  Mattfalus.  Dlascepeis 
tbeologica  de  Ccelo  Beatorum.  TubingSD, 
1793, 4*. 

8480.  "Watts,  Isaac  Death  and  Heaven;  or 
tbe  Last  Enemy  oonqner'd,  and  Separate 
Spirits  made  perfect :  with  an  Account  of  the 
Rich  Variety  of  their  Employments  and  Plea- 
sures; attempted  in  two  Funeral  Discourses, 
in  Memory  of  Sir  John  Hartopp  Bar*,  and  bis 
Lady,  deceased.  The  2d  Ed.  corrected.  Lon- 
don, (1793,)  1724, 12*.  pp.  xii.,  2B1  +.    ff. 

3480*.  Alamin,  F.  Felix  4e.  La  feliddad  6 
bienaventuranxa  natural  y  sobrenatural  del 
hombre.  . . .    Madrid,  1798,  fol.  pp.  xx.,  614. 

3480h.  [HatKer,  (k>tton].  Goelestlnus.  A 
Conversation  in  Heaven,  quickened  and  as- 
sisted, with  Discoveries  of  Things  in  the  Hea- 
venly World.  ...  Introdnced  by  ...  an  Es- 
say on  the  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Angels.  . 
Boston,  1798, 12*.  pp.  vUi.,  27,  il.,  162.    ff. 

8481.  Setkerser,  Gottfr.  Heinr.  De  C^ncep- 
tibus  Gloriflcatorum  in  altera  YiU.  {Prm$. 
Heinr.  Klausing.]    Lipsiae,  1795, 4*.  i  th. 

8482.  HaferBB^y  Joh.  Casp.  De  Momento 
Mpovtaiuv  Animae  fidelis.  Witebergae,  1796. 
3  ITT. 

8486.  BrdrterBMf  der  Frage :  Ob  die  Sellgen 
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in  Hlmmel  fQr  ihre  Hiaterlaatenen  amf  Erden 
inagemein  UDdiosonderiiieit  beten?  Leipzig, 
17«,4«.  2gr. 

3494.  [Rovr*,  Mrt,  Elizabeth  (SAiiS«r)]. 
Frieud^ip  in  Death,  in  Twenty  Letters  from 
the  Dead  to  the  Living.  To  which  are  added. 
Thought!   on   Death:   traoBlated  from   the 

'  Moral  Essays  of  the  Memienrs  do  Port  Royal. 

...    The  3d  Ed.    London,  (1728,)  1738,  8».  pp. 

70  +.    ff. 

<'.Tta«  drift  or  thcN  Letters  It.  to  imprata  tlM  notioo 
ortheMut'ilmmonalitj."— iV^ac«.   Tbey  »r«  p«or. 

8485.  EsMur  on  the  Rewards  of  Eternity. 
London,  17M,  4a.  1«. 

8490.  Relnhardy  Miehael  Helnrlch.  Fellci- 
tatin  wternie  Ratio  ex  Mentis  human«Natui4 
demonstrata*    TorgaT.  178Q»  4*.  2  gr. 


8497.  Roblnaon*  Christopher,  bsay  on 
future  Happiness.  London,  1786»  S*.  pp.  tU., 
68. 

3497*.  Ralestrlerly  Ortensio.  L'ultimo  e 
bcato  fine  dell'  uomo,  ossia  il  Parediso  pro- 
posto  a  considerarai  per  ciaacnn  giorno  del 
mese.    Firenzo,  1788, 12". 

3498.  Nonneiii,  Nic.  De  aoctt  Beatonim 
Glori&  post  ConBiimmatlonem  Mediatoris. 
Breniae,  [174— f  ]  4«.  bffr. 

B««  Cotttt,  mtt.  Ifogtu.  «r«  TUa  tUtma,  p|».  tt,  H. 

8499.  Hvtby  Casp.  Jak.   De  Beatitudine  mori> 

entium  in  Domino  Dissertatio  L,  II 

Erlangae,  1746, 4».  pp.  48,  72. 

8600.  Kohlrelf,  GottfHed.  Daa  Land  der 
Lebendlgen  im  ewigen  Leben,  . . .  oder  eine 
deutllche  Erklilrnng  des  65.  Cap.  JeeaiX.  ... 
Ratzeburg,  1746,  8o.  (15  sh.) 

8601.  WwAvukdortf  Dav.  Otto.  Zwo  Be* 
tracbtungen:  von  den  Wirkungen  der  Natur 
nnd  Qnade  bey  dem  Tode,  nnd  von  der  Beele 
nnd  ihrem  seligen  Zustande  nach  dem  Tode. 
2  Theile.    Hamburg,  1747,  8«.  (40  sh.) 

■'  Natur  nad  Onade  hvj  dem  Tode"  wm  flist  pabL 
In  1743. 

3602.  ViUette,  C.  L.  d«.  Essai  snr  la  fiSli- 
cit4  de  1m  vie  i  venir,  en  dialogues.  . . .  Dub- 
lin, 1748, 8*.  pp.  440. 

See  the  BUMothique  rmUomOe,  ele.  for  1748,  XLI. 
S&4-271.  (H.)  The  aathor  appears  to  have  bees 
either  an  ADnihllationUt  or  a  UniverBalUt. 

3503. Unterredungen  Uber  die  GlUckselig^ 

keit  des  zukUnftigen  Lebens.  Aus  dem  Fran- 
zOeischen  Ubersetzt.  Nebst  einer  Torange- 
setzten  verntinfligen  Betracbtung  fby  Robert 
Wallace]  Uber  die  Erwartung  eines  zuklinfti- 
gen  Lebens.  Aus  dem  Englischen,  mit  einer 
Vorrede  von  J.  J.  Spalding.  Berlin,  1766,  8». 
pp.  550. 

PralRcd  bT  FahnnaBn,  Btmdb.  d.  MooL  LU.,  R.  i. 
476.    For  WaUaoe,  see  No.  84a 

3604.  Rando,  Jos.  Friedr.   De  Dfscriraine  Yir- 

•  tutnm  aetemarnm  et cessantium  poet  Mortem. 

[Praet.  B.  J.  Baumgarten.]    Ualis,  1749,  4*. 

(7  8h.) 

8605.  Frlseh,  Joh.  Frtedr.  Schriftroilsslge 
Abhandlung  von  Belohnungen  in  ewigen  Hut- 
ten  nach  den  Zeugnissen  des  N.  Testaments 
...    .    Leipzig,  1749,  8«.  (35  sh.) 

So«  Acta  Srud.,  1748.  Dp.  675-568,  and  Kraft'* 
Neue  TkeoL  BiU.,  IV.  510-5S7.  J7.  — "Hoe  libra 
argumentum  de  pramlla  ritm  vtemv  erudite,  dia* 
tlncte  atque  adoorate  pertraotatar."— ITofe*. 

3606.  Veizslcy,  Georg.  Die  Herrlicbkelt  der 
verklMrten  nienschlichen  KOrpor  in  Jener 
Welt,  nnd  die  Wohnungen,  welche  flir  nns 
enbereitet  worden  ...  .  Breslau,  17ftS,  8*. 
pp.  170  +.  (11  sh.) 

See  Kraft'a  Nttu  TkmL  BfbL,  1788,  VUI.  808-818. 


3607.  l¥lcl8inMM8slia«a«nv  Rod.  Friedr. 

-von*    Abhandlung  von  dem  Tode  der  OIHu- 

.   bigen,  als   der   glUcklichsten  Veriindenuig, 

824 


Lefpclg,  ms,  ». 


ML 


fiber  Apoo.  xiv.  18.  . 
(6  sh.) 

3608.  BizsvllfcArA^  J<*-  Oosmd.  Die  g^ 
wisse  und  groeee  Seeligkeit  det«r,  die  in  diaz 
Herm  steroen,  von  nan  an,  bisa  an  dca  !&■■»• 
ten  Tag  bin.    Ulm,  1784,  8*.  (21  ah.) 

3809.  Crasl«Sy  Christian  Angnat.  De  Cvb 

per'  Adventum  Cliristi  oomraoCob  8«ctio  L 

tractaus  de  Coelo,  speclatim  Gkcic  I 
n.    2pt.    Upriie,17»7-W,4*. 

3610.  C«tt%  Job.  Friedr. 
de  YiU  aeterna.    Tablng^e,  UM,  4*. 

3511.  tieottf  James,  D.D.    HearcB:  a 
. . .    Cambridge  [Eng.],  Hflft,  4*.  pp.  ML 

A  Scatontan  prlie  pocv. 

3612.  Zelbleh,  Christoph  Hefnr. 
fiolatii  ex  Pnestantl&  Vit«  beatse  deramU  ta 
Horte  Proplnquorom  flrmlaaima. 
1781,  fol. 

3613.  Plaasa,  Benedetto, 
gica,  theolo^ica,  parssnetioa  dm  Pjsiadiaa 
Opus  posthumum  ...  .  FaBonai,  ftlt,  4*. 
pp.  xxili.,  728  +. 

**  Le  P.  Plasxa  coBmeBfa  e«  trrnvBll  1  flee  ir  ■ 
ana.  Le  P.  Joa.  M.  Ormrioa  S.  J.  l«cke«a  t%  U 
llTra  an  pabllc :  bob  tnvall  ee«MBr«ee  8  la  pmft  •■. 
Capat  II,  4*  Aifumetia  JtetnT«clioa4a.  jaaqa  4  la 

*'  Da  dteret  de  llndez  da  a  Mai  1771  imaSaaaa 
le  dernier  ebapitre  de  rearrage  4*  IFUimntm  JR»> 
'—BrndMr. 


8614.  Hederlelk,  Ang.  Christ.  Goctfr.  Bs 
Gloria  CTorporum  In  Vitam  reTocatamm  co»- 
lesti.  [Prr$.  J.  8.  Weickhmann.J  Wittea- 
bergae,  1784,  4*.  (6  sh.) 

3616.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  SyUoga  ds  Tlta 
aeterna.    Tubingae,  1788,  4*. 

3616w  Croaible,  William.  The  8a«l*s  pn^ 
petual  Progress  towards  PerfcctioB  thra«i|A 
all  Eternity  illustrated  and  proved.  £ii»> 
bnrgh.  1788,  »».  pp.  60. 

3617.  OcUvIe,  John.  Pimdlae;  a  P^mb. 
1788,^. 

3618.  G«apriielie  vora  Znstande  der  HelUf«e 
im  Himniel,  zwischen  den  Srhatten  Lather's 
und  Muehelm's.    Hamburg,  17Yt,  8*.  4#r. 

361 8>.  Olbersy  Joh.  Oeorg.  HoArangsvolle 
Anssichten  in  die  Ewigkelt  fbr  elnen  recbi- 
BchalTenen  Knecht  Qottes.    Bremen,  I77L  4^ 

(9sh.) 

3519.  Ansaldl,  Casto  Innocente.  fiamfo  is- 
tomo  Allc  immagiuaxioni,  o  ranirest-ut&xigiiJ 
della  felldtl^  somma  ...    .    Torino,  1773i,  >. 

3620.  [Barasuitit  Pier  Tiiioeaao].  Delia  fii- 
tnra  rinnovazlone  de*  deli  e  della  terra  e  de* 
suol  abltatori  libri  tre.  [Legfaorn,]  17S0, 4>. 
pp.  Tiii.,  260.    B. 

" Corioalaalaia  opera.**— Oslasal'  JKaptaae-  Tbi 
aatbor  walnulos  tbst  the  movsMd  cattb  v9l  to 
tho  eternal  abode  of  tbe  rigktaoea.  Ia  Ub.  IIL  Oap> 
U.  pp.  188-308  b«  dlacuaaea  ibe  fbtarc  auic  of  aaliap- 
tltod  fnfasta.  aulaiaiafcig  tbai  h  wfli  »e  »  ba^ff 
one.  tbengb  tbey  vtU  not  sbaro  tke  slwy 
righteoaB.    Tbe  work  U  r 


3621.  Zaaiatt   Cari   Gabriel.      De 
Christianomm  aitemo,  Lttmlae  dlviae 
...    .    Fridricostadil,  ITSt,  4*.  3  fr. 

3622.  St«rr,  Gottlob   Christiaa.      De 
Vita  post  Mortem.    Tnblngae.  l?98i,  4*. 

Alao  In  hlo  Opuac  Aemd.  11.  IS-llt.  (S.)  A  C^ 
■MH  trmaslatton,  bj  W.  L.  Storr,  TAbi^fvo.  IW.  ^. 
—  Tbis  dititertatbia  itmcb  oaly  et  tho  onaa  btt««e 
death  aad  tbe  teaorrodloa. 

3628.  KUIdeiiy  Friedr.  Wnb.  Tersafh  •iw 
die  Ewigkeit  und  ihre  Freudeo.  HaUe,  ITM, 
8".  12  j^. 

"  Tbe  poem  aoacxtd  to  tbbi 
kdt.'  Ia  cxoeileai."— /WkrM« 

362>.  EwsUd,  Joh.  Ludw,    Ueber  die 
tnngen  dee  Christen  la  Jener  Welt. 
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mttt)  179^  8».  pi».  12B.    <H«ll  XII.  of  his 
Pndigten,) 

8024.  Es0»ir  on  the  Ilappfness  of  the  Life  to 
Gome.  [Chiefly  traoslated  fWun  the  French 
of  C.  h.  de  Villette.l  Batb  [Eog.],  HM,  8>. 
pp.  vill.,  185.    O.  —  IMtL  1818,  8». 

8625.  Reader,  Simon.  The  ChrietiAn'e  Tiewe 
and  Keflectiona  during  his  Last  lllneas.  with 
his  Anticipation  of  the  Glorious  Inheritance 
and  Society  in  the  Heavenly  World  ...  . 
Loudon?  1TM»  12».  S$,  0ei.  —  Reprinted  In 
1808. 

8526.  Kckermanny  Jac  Christoph  Rnd. 
Ueber  die  Seligkeit  frommer  Ver^rer  Gottes 
in  Jenem  Lelwn.  (In  his  Theol,  BtytrUg^.^ 
Bd.  Y.  St,  2,  pp.  2A&-262,  Altona,  17V7,  8«.)  P. 

SSSS.  Seller,  Geoi^  Friedr.  Apostolonim  Spes 
Teniendi  ad  Christum  in  Coelis  venantem,  an 
et  ad  nos  et  ad  omnee  pertinet  Homines,  qui 
Vitam  aeternam  couseqnuntar?  Sect.  I. 
[Progr.]    Eriangae,  1800,  4*. 

8628.  [Sailer,  Jacques].  Pens^es  snr  le  Para- 
dis  et  sur  I'Ame  raisonnable.  [Diion,  lUMtawrt^ 
IS-f  1  8». 

8629.  Hcdltatlone  and  Contemplations  on 
Man's  Miserable  State  by  Nature;  and  the 
Happiness   of  the   other   World.     Falkirk,' 

8530.  Cramer,  J.  De  eenwige  laliKheid  be- 
tracht.  a*  druk.  Amsterdam,  18ll,  8*.  Jl. 
1.50. 

8631.  Giftsdmers,  Thomas.  On  the  New  Hea- 
vens and  the  New  Earth. — The  Nature  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.— Heaven  a  Chnmcter  and 
not  a  Locality.  (Workt^  VII.  220-338,  New 
York,  1842,  r>.)    H. 

TheM  are  ibres  of  th«  leniiofii  appegdcd  to  hli 
AairMMwioal  DUeourave.  I  havo  not  tli«  meaas  of 
dCMrmlnhif  tbe  date  of  their  flret  pubiientloa. 

8682.  First  Day  (The)  in  Heaven.    A  Fmg^ 

ment.  ...    2d  Ed.     Loudon,  1890,  12*.  pp. 

106.    Q. 
9SS».  Vision  the  First;  Hades,  or  the  Region 

inhabited    by   the   departed   Spirits  of  the 

Blessed.    London,  IS20, 8*.    BL. 

8682^.  Bxenrslons  (The)  of  a  Spirit,  with  a 
Survey  of  the  Planetary  World;  a  Tislon. 
London,  1821,  8*.    BL. 

a638.  Pleree,  Sam.  Eyies.  The  Riches  of 
Divine  Grace  unfolded  and  exempUfled,  Eter- 
nal Life,  Ueavun,  and  Glory  opened,  in  twelve 
IHalogues.    London,  18S2, 8*. 

3534.  Booker,  Luke,  LL.D.  Euthanasia;  the 
SUte  of  Man  after  Death.    About  1S34. 

S685.  [Ifarton,  Andrews].  On  the  Future 
Life  of  the  Good.  (Christian  JEmih.  for  Oct. 
1824;  1,350-^7.)    H. 

8630.  QlsKawseny  Hecmana.  De  Notlone 
Yocis  M  in  Ubris  N.  T.  1838.  (In  his 
<]^HMe.  TAeoE.,  1834,  S*- PP- lK-198.)    />. 

*  8687.  Ver^re|>,  B.  Hoop  en  uiteigt  op  de 
eenwigheid.  Itoschouwingen  tot  versterking 
van  christeiyk  geloof  en  godsvrucht..  Haar- 
lem, 1828,  8<».  ^.  3.00. 

8638.  rWrlsteti  Thomas,  ^  Barihwiek^  Scot- 
tana].  Farewell  to  Time,  or  Last  Views  of 
Life,  and  Prospects  of  Immortality.  Includ- 
ing Devotional  Exercises  ...  .  By  the  Author 
of  "The  Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice** 
...  .  8d  Ed.  Edinburgh.  (18W,)  1829,  12>. 
pp.  xxiis,  400.  — Reprinted,  NeY«  York,  1828t 
12*.  pp.  828.    F. 

pp.  4IS-4M  relate  to  tke  fottire  UA. 

8630.  Xaata  Richard,  Bp.  The  Hspplneee  of 
the  Blessed  considered  as  to  the  Partlenlars 
of  their  SUte;  their  Recognition  6f  each 
other  in  that  State;  and  its  Diiference  of 
Degrets.    Te  .  which  are  added,  Uasings  on 


the  Church  and  her  Services.  . . .  From  the 
6th  London  Ed.  New  York,  CM  ed.  1883,) 
1853, 12>.  pp.  225. 

At  leaai  eevea  eda.  have  beta  prlalsd  In  Isglaad. 

3540.  CavllloB,  A.  C.  Zallge  hoop  op  de  toe- 
komst.  Loerrede  ..,  .  Amsterdam,  1888, 
8».yi.l.25. 

8641.  P«p«,  W.  Over  de  waard^J  der  weten- 
schappvn  in  een  volgeud  leven.  (In  tbe 
Nieuwt  Vtrhand.  Tan  het  Zeeuwueh  genoot' 
aekap  «f«r  fosemitcA.,  1888,  &•  deel,  2*  stuk.) 

8542.  Edmondson,  Jonathan.  Scripture 
Views  uf  tho  Heavenly  World.  ...  London, 
1885,  8*.  2f.— 3d  ed.,  1850,  18».— New- York, 
1S60,  32».  pp.  251. 

8548.  ClftaiftiilBff  William  Ellery,  D.D.  The 

Future  Life  [of  the  GoodJ. — A  Sermon  preached 

on  Easter  Sunday,  1834,  in  tho  Federal  Street 

Chareli,  Boston.    London.  1880,  8*.  np.  24.  R, 

A1«o  pnbL  ae  No.  ItS  of  the  TrarU  V  (**  Amrr» 

rWftortaM  AnoetelfoN,  fat  Scrtee,  Vol.  Xil.  pp.  t^ 

4«:  and  la  OhaiiBlnx'i  WorU,  Boetoo,  18U,  lt».  Vol. 

IV. 

3544.  Freeman,  Joseph  Elisha.  Heaven 
Entered;  or  the  Spirit  in  Glory  Everlasting. 
London,  1887, 19*.    BL.   2$. 

Thie  author  hae  aleo  publl«he4  *'  RearcB  Aatid* 
paled."  new  «d.,  U6S,  and  •' Heaven  UnveUed."  1S», 
Si. 

3545.  Heaweni  a  Blanual  for  tbe  Heirs  of 
Heavfn ;  iiI«o  uf  Angels  and  their  Ministry. 
Lundon,  1887,  8*.    BL 

3540.  HeMenreleh,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Die  Ver- 
klilrung  im  Tode.    Berlin,  1887,  8*.  (Ill  sh.) 

8547.  Sbeppard,  John.  The  Autumn  Dream; 
Tlioughts  in  Verue  on  the  Intermediate  State 
of  Happy  Spirits.    London,  1887,  8*.    BL. 

3648.  D^miMastratlon  de  la  certitude  d'nn 
bonheur  ^ternel  nonr  les  Jnstes  aprfrs  cetto 
vie,  snivie  de  la  description  de  ce  bonheur 
d'aprfts  lea  Id^es  one  nous  en  donnent  la 
sainte  £criture  et  les  meilleurs  thiologiens 
eathollqnes.  Parl'abb****  .  Angers,  1888, 
18*.  (6  sh.) 

8540.  K8«l&r,  Joh.  Ernst  Rud.  De  biblica 
Cuifs  m»m¥iw  Notione  ...  .  Dresdae,  1888, 
8*.  pp.  xiv.,  107. 

3550.  Ijai»8*»  ^o^'  ^^    1^  I'Mid  der  Herr- 

lichkeit,  Oder  die  christliche  Lehre  vom  llim- 
mel.  (Ana  der  Evang.  Kirchenxeitung  abge- 
druckt.)    Meurs,  1888, 12*.  i  th. 

3551.  Fvtiure  Lila  (The)  of  the  Good.  ... 
Boston,  LmO,  12*.  pp.  108.    BA, 

3558.  Slebemihaar,  Friedr.  Otto.  De  Fide  et 
Spe  in  altera  etiam  Vita  mansuris.  Disser- 
tatio  exegetieo-philosophica.  Penigae,  1888, 
8*.  pp.  44. 

J8i68.  Tlhllo,  Joh.  Carl.  . . .  CMnmentatio  do 
Coelo  Empyreo.    P.  I^III.    HaUe,  188IM0, 

4*.  pp.  28, 20,  24.    />. 

3554.  DrCKMn  van  den  hemel.  Groningen,  J7. 
O.  J.  JSIathfot,  [188—  or  184^,]  sni.  8*.  /.  0.10. 

8056.  Jojrs  (The)  of  Heaven.  By  a  Layman. 
London,  ISM,  8*.    BL.   4«.  Qd. 

3666.  Herrjr,  William.  Th6  Philosophy  of  a 
Happy  Futurity  established  on  the  ^ire  Kvl- 
dence  of  the  Bible.  9d  Ed.  Reading,  (...) 
1840,  sm.  8*.  6«.— 4th  Ed.,  London,  184d.  2i. 

3557.  HellK,  Th.  Die  Sellgkeit  Im  Hlmmel. 
Fronimvu  snr  Erquickungauf  dem  Wege  sum 
Hinimel.    Augsburg,  1818, 12*.  pp.  iv.,  76. 

8558.  TthOHtpeoa,  Edward.  Sermons  upon 
the  Future  State  of  Happiness  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1848,  12*.  pp.  264.^2M[ed.,  Urid.  1844,  8*. 
6t.M. 

Fer  etateate,  eee  Darilas's  Cifdt^.  aOUtgr. 

a650b  Uroey  Th.  Taa-  4«r*    Het  eevwlgt 
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leTen  der  regtwaaidigen,  in  4  pr«dikati«ii 
...  .  NIeuweuitg.  Botterdam, (. . .)  1844, 8*. 
JL  0.80. 

8560.  [VlUenave,  pirtl  Tiaion  de  la  vie 
future.    [lu  verse.]    Parts,  1844, 18".  (1  ah.) 

8560».  Hahn,  Philipp  MalthJlu*,  179»-1790. 
Erbaunngsreden  Uber  den  Brief  an  die  Coloe- 
ser  ...  nelMt  Oedanlcen  yom  Himniel.  ... 
Neu  lierausgegeben  ...  .'  Stuttgart,  184d» 
8*.  pp.  Iv.,  3ia. 

3601.  Roberta^  Joseph.  Heaven  physically 
and  niomlly  considered ;  or,  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature,  Locality  and  Blessedness  of  the 
Heavenly  World.    London,  18441, 18*.  pp.  106. 

866K  Bonary  Horatins.  The  Morning  of 
Joy ;  being  a  Sequel  to  the  Night  of  Weeping. 
8th  Thousand.  London,  I860, 18». — Also  New 
York,  1850, 18*.  pp.  220. 

8662.  IVhitUr*  John.  The  Life  Everlasting : 
in  which  are  considered  the  Intermediate 
Life,  the  New  Body  and  the  New  World,  the 
Man  in  Heaven,  Angels,  the  Final  Consnm* 
mate  Life.  . . .  London,  184^  8*.  pp.  vl.,  808. 
G.— SdlSd.,  Dublin,  1851,  8".  pp.  588. 

8663.  Gardeny  Francis.  Discourses  on  Hea- 
venly Knowledge  and  Heavenly  Love.  ... 
Edinburgh,  1848,  8*.  pp.  142. 

8664.  'Wcraink,  J.  R.  De  laligheid  die  den 
Christen  b^  bet  sterven  wacht.  Lc«rrede 
over  Openb.  ziv:  13.  Kotterdam,  1848,  8*. 
Jl.  0.40. 

8666.  HarlMulfty  Henry.  ...    Heaven;  or, 

An  Earnest  and  Scriptural  Inquiry  into  the 

Abode  of  the  Sainted  Dead.  ...   4l4th    Ed. 

Philadelphia,  1858  [cop.  1849],  12>.  pp.  zii., 

'9-290. 

3666. ...  The  Heavenly  Recognition;  or. 

An  Earnest  and  Scriptural  Discussion  of  the 
Question,  Will  [tic]  we  know  our  Friends  in 
Heaven!  ...  13th  Ed.  Philadelphia,  1869 
[cop.  1851],  12*.  pp.  288. 

8667. ...  The  Heavenly  Home;   or.  The 

Employments  and  Eqjoymeuts  of  the  Saints 

in  Heaven 9th  Ed.    Phihuielphia,  1868 

[cop.  1863],  12>.  pp.  366. 
Tbe  raviMd  edition  of  thsss 
stereoijped  In  18&&. 


I  three  popelar  vela,  was 


8568.  Hoiufttfbrcl,  William.  Euthanasy;  or 
Happy  Talk  towards  the  End  of  Life.  ... 
Boston,  184»,  10*.  pp.  xil.,  466.    B. 

8669.  "Wens er,  C.  Das  Jenseits,  oder  das 
Belch  Oottes  in  der  anderen  Welt.  ...  8als> 
burg,  1849, 8*.  pp.  70. 

8670.  Fab«r,  George  Stanley.  The  Many  Man- 
sions in  the  House  of  the  Father,  scriptarally 
discussed  and  practically  considered.  ...  8d 
Ed.    London,  ( 1861,  54,)  1862,  »>.  pp.  600. 

Bee  BiU.  Rtftrt.  for  AprU,  I8»;  XXVII.  a»-Ml 

8671.  Taylor,  Daniel  T.  The  New  Heavens 
and  New  Earth.  [New  York,  185—,]  18*.  pp. 
20. 

8572.  B«aclft«r9  Ph.  Ciel  et  terre  on  la  vie 
future  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  vie  prfeente 
...    .    La  Haye,  186S,  8«.  pp.  492.    F, 

8673.  Dclly  Robert.  The  Blessed  Hope.  Lon- 
don, 1852,  8*.  pp.  873. 

8674.  Heatlft,  Dunbar  Tsldore.  Tbe  Future 
Human  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  or,  Man*s  Heaven 
to  be  this  Earth.  A  Solution  of  the  Calvinis- 
tic  and  other  Chief  Difllculties  in  Theology, 
by  distingnishing  the  Saved  Nations  from  the 
oWifled  Saints.  ...  rVol.  I.J  \  Vol.  IL  2 
ToL    London,  1869-51, 8«.    D. 

8575.  Hlll«  Henry  F.  Ilie  Saints*  Inheritance; 
or,  The  World  to  Come.  . . .  5th  Ed.  Boston, 
1856  [cop.  1852],  12*.  pp.  261. 

llalnuilni  that  tbts  earth  "  will  be  reatorcd  to  lU 
I4«a  aute,  and  iMeaaw  tha  reaideoee  af  the  aaiata." 
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3676.  R«w«aled  EcoDomy  (The)  of  Heavea 
and  Earth.    London,  1859,  sm.  8)>.  pp.  240. 
Camp.  Kino  a  Jmtnu  f  Sme.  IM^  ■.  8^  IT.  «- 

8577.  Tvlevy  Jamee  EndelL  The  Chriattaali 
Hope  in  D^th ;  a  Series  of  SenmMM  oa  the 
Burial  Service  of  the  Chorch  of 
London,  1859,  8>.  6s.  6d. 

3578.  Itonar.  Horatins.  Tbe  Kter^  Day. 
London,  1858,  18*.  pp.  949. 

3679.  Clark,  Rnftas  W.  Heavni  and  its  Scrip- 
tural Emblems.    Boston.  185S,  8*.  n>.  37Ql 
Pralfsd  la  tha  Chrtelan  Mwtm   far  Mafch.  !■>: 
LIT.  SSt.  — — . 

3580.  Dod warily  Jer.  The  Belter  Lao4; 
or,  Brief  Sketches  of  tlie  Pandiae  of  6ud. 
1858  f  1>. 

3581.  IVIllmatt,  Robert  Aris.  Pandiaecthe 
Home  of  Happy  Souls  after  Death.  ISH,  ^. 
2ff.  6(1 

3682.  CarlUa,  Jamee,  D.D.    Tbe  SCatfn«  ud 

Occupation  of  the  SainU  in  their  Final  Glury. 
1854t  8*.  8s. 

3683.  Heck,  Robert.  Heavenly  Hifaigs:  or. 
The  Blessed  Hope.  London,  1854*  sb.  8*.  ip. 
216. 

3584.  Tkanapaan,  Aanatns  C  Tbe  Bctier 
Land;  or,  Tbe  Believer^s  Journey  and  Fatars 
Home.  . . .    Boston,  1854,  \».  pp.  944.    B. 

3685.  HcDanald,  Jamee  Madison.  My 
Father's  House:  or.  The  Heaven  eC  t&w 
Bible.  New  York,  1855, 1>.  pp.  xlv.,  »-««. 
G.— London,  1866, 12>. 

8586.  Adams,  William,  D.D.  The  Three  Gai^ 
dens,  Eden,  Gethsemanc,  and  Paradise:  or 
Man's  Ruin,  Redemption,  and  Restoratiua. 
New  York,  1859, 12*.  pp.  284. 

3687.  XsuE^rell,  David.  The  Glory  eT  the 
Saints  between  Death  and  tbe  Rmarrectaua 
considered.  . . .    Belfiwt,  18SC,  12>.  pp.  2UL 

8588.  Davlcsy  Edwin.  Glimpwa  of  amx  Hea- 
venly Home;  or.  The  Destiny  of  the  GloriJkd. 
2d  Ed.    London,  (. . .)  1867, 12>.  pp.  280l 

8589.  KlmbaU,  Jamee  William.  Deavca.  ... 
Boston,  1857,  li*.  pp.  281. 

3590.  Jenaclts  (Das^,  oder  die  HoAinng  des 
Christen.  Ein  Erbanungsbncb.  Oieaeen,  1867. 
ie».  pp.  vill.,  219. 

3690*.  [GaspaHm,    N.  Batsslar,  C^mutm 

dej.    Les  horlxons  c41c«tes;  par  laatear  df« 

Horizons  prochaina    Paris,  1859,  IM.  pp.  SBBL 

8590^.  — — >  The  Near  and  the  Heavenly  Bort- 

lottS  . . .  Edinbnrgh,  1861,  8>.  ppL  iv^  40i.  F. 

3691.  Ooodkairtf  Charles  Joeepfa.  01iB|«as 
of  Grace  and  Glory :  Sermons.    Loodoa,  IRM^ 

2*.  pp.  230. 

3692.  0«r  Heavenly  Home;  or,  Gliauieee  cf 
the  Glory  and  Blies  of  the  Better  Wertd.  9y 
the  Author  of  "  God  is  Love  !**  Lou 
12*.pp.420.    0Cbed.,atf.lB6S,l».pp.4«L 

8693.  Dawls,  Woodbury.  Tbe  BeantUbl  Oty, 
and  the  Ring  of  Glory.  Philndelpbia,  Vm^ 
12>.  pp.256. 

3691.  FaUoamy  JPev.  wniiahi  Marras 
in  Heaven,  and  Thinss  in  Earth :  Six 
...    .    Liverpool,  1899,  1^.  pp.  86. 

8696.  If eawam  oar  Home.    Edinbnrgb, 
ia».  pp.  283.— 6th  ed.,  ihid.  1861,  \t^, 
Treata  particDlatlr  af  haam  aa  a  aaai 
af  the  rceqgnMaa  er  Mn»«a. 

8696.  Here  and  There:  or,  lartb  and  Beat.- 
contrasted.  ...    New  Tors,  t8t8b  lO.  99^  A- 

'AnmriaiafM  tiqiliafcwwk.    T  «•  aas  taaeAs 
data  of  tha  oriflBal  puMkadaa. 


869».  Hler  nnd  dort,  oder  VeraMch 
Himniel  nnd  Erde.  jb^men,  n99k  1<^.  ppL  A 

MB,ir. 
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8507.  Itlstery  Wllllftm.     Phyi{coi|)ropli< 
£may«  on  the  liocality  of  the  KternHl  Inl 


tietical 
nherlt- 
»noe  its  Nature  and  Character  the  Resurrec- 
tion Body  and  the  Mutn*l  Recc^itloa  of 
tilorified  Saints  ...  .  London,  Iwl.  8".  pp. 
xvl.,  466. 

Maloulaa  that  tb«  reaawed  earth  will  bs  the  eternal 
abode  ef  the  rig hteoos. 

8MT>u  Clark«9  Georee  W.  Tlie  Rlghteoda 
BeHd  between  Death  and  the  Resurrection. 
(mriiUan  Sett,  for  April,  IMS,  pp.  239-260.) 

(.  Sf^rres  of  Blructarff. 

8508.  Cotta,Joh.Friedr.  Diseertatiohiatorioo- 
theologica  prior  de  dirersis  Oradibos  Oloriae 
BeHtomm.    Tnblngae,  1758. 4*. 
Bee  Ne.  SSK*. 

8&09.  Dannhauer,  nr  Dannba^rery  Job. 
Conr.  An  In  Vita  aeterna  Aituri  sint  Gloriae 
Oradne?  [Rem.  J.  C.  Sondershaosen f]  Ar- 
gentorati,  IttStf,  4*.  pp.  32. 

Answered  in  the  afflrmatire. 


•    Geeftlyck 


8600.  BleUwUkyJohanC. 
graad-boek.    Delf.  lAMI,  •!•. 

"  Oa  the  degraee  of  jTutiire  rewards  and  panish* 
Bente.">^/UrfeiiM. 

8001.  Bnrdy  Richard.  Degrees  of  Glory;  a 
Bemion  on  Dan.  xii.  3.  1704, 4*. 

8602.  MAller,  Adam  Lebrecht.  Gradns  Titm 
seternw:  oder  Deutliche  Unterauchung  derer 
Btuffen  dee  ewigeu  Lebene  ...  .  Jena,  1788, 
8». 

800>.  Cotta,  Joh.  Frledr.   Dissertatio  dogmar 
tieo-poleniica  de  diveimls   Gradibus   Gloriae 
Beatonini.    Tnblngae,  1778.  4*. 
~    No. 


8008.  Flatty  Joh.  Frledr.  von«    Bemerknn* 

g?o  Uber  die  Proportion  der  Bittlichkeit  nnd 
lUkseeligkelt,  In  Bexiehung  auf  die  Lehre 
defl  Cliristenthnms  Yon  der  kiinftigen  Seelig- 
kelt  gebesserter  Meruichen.    (In  hfo  Magasxn 
f.  ehrislL  Dogm.,  etc.  1797,  8*,  St.  II.  pp.  23- 

8004.  Mant,  Richard,  Bp.  The'  Ilappiness  of 
tlie-BleiMcd.    1888.    See  Na  3530. 

8006.  [Thajrer,  Thomas  Baldwin].  Degrees  of 
Happiness  in  the  Future  Life.  ( Univermdi$t 
Quar.  fi>r  April,  1857 ;  XI V.  129-140.)    H. 

See  also  several  Sermons  on  John  xW.  2, 
referred  to  In  Darling's  Cydoptedia  BMith 
graphica,  SOBJBOTS,  col.  1180. 

c.  Brrogn(t(on  of  /ricnlifl. 

8006k  Bssajr  (An),  proving  we  shall  know  our 
Friends  In  Heaven,  written  by  a  Diaconaolate 
Widower.    Loudon,  1888,  8*.    BM. 

90tn,  8t5hr,  ffic.  Fr.    Programmit  de  Quim- 

^   tiqpie  ab  ipso   Lnthero  pridie  ante  obitum 

proposita:    Num   aiiquando   BeatI    In   Tita 

iBtema  mutno  et  distincte  se  agniturt  sint. 

Curiae,  1748,  fol. 

8006.  Selhrlft-  nnd  vemunftailUalf^ 

JBrttrterung    der     bekannten     theologischen 
Frage:  Ob  man  den  Sterbenden  einen  Gruss 
an  die  Seinlgen  Im  HInimel  niitgeben  kOnne? 
Freyberg,  1758.  4».  (2  sh.) 
Aaawered  la  the  afflmetiTe. 

86d0.  Prle«,  Richard.  Four  Dissertations.  ... 
III.  On  the  Kensons  for  expecting  that  Vir- 
tuous Men  shall  meet  after  Death  In  a  State 
of  HMptneas.  . . .  London,  1787,  9».  pp.  vil., 
480.  2r.— The  3d  Ed.,  with  Additions.  Lon- 
don, 1772,  9*     D.—Ath  ed.,  ibid,  1777,  8». 

8610.  Haftnann*  Karl  Oottlob.  De  Quses- 
tione.  An  In  Vita  aeterna  Animae  Beatoruro 
a  Ooipore  separatae,  slut  se  luvicem  visurao 


atqne  nosdtnraer  [Progr.]  Vltebergae,  1778, 

8611.  Ansaldl,  Casto  Innocente.  Delia  sp^ 
ranza  e  della  consolasione  dl  rlvedero  1  t»ri 
nostri  neU'  altra  vita.  Torino,  1772,  8*.— 
Also  Bassano,  1788,  8*.    4bbaJ. 

8612. Ueber  die  trostvolle  Hoflftanng  nnsere 

Lieben  Im  anderu  LelM>n  wieder  xu  selien. 
Kin  dentscher  Anszng  aos  dea  Profeseor  C.  I. 
Ansaldl  itaiienlscheu  Buche  glolchee  Namens. 
. . .    Ilalle,  1703,  8*.  pp.  62.  pp.  82. 

3613.  !•«••,  GottfHed.    Num  Beati  Parentee 

snos,  Liberoe,  Cot\Jnges,  coterostjue  Amkos 

et  Familiares,  quibuscum  In  Terrls  vixeruut, 

denuo  sint  a«niturir    Gottingne,  1778,  4*. 

Reprinted  In  Un  Opweula,  IL  1^:9.  et  aeqq..  with 

the  title :  —  "  De  Beaterum  in  Calls  Coaeortlo." 

8614. Chrlstlicher  Tmet  am  Grabe  eines 

einxigen  Kindes  ...  .  [Motto,  "  Werdeu  wir 
unsem  Liebling  einst  wiedersehen  f "1  2> 
Anfl.    GSttingen,  (1778,)  1786,  8*.  pp.  38. 

8616.  Stnrnfc,  Christooh  Christian.  Die  Hoff- 
nnng  der  Frommen,  einander  in  der  Bwigkeit 
wieder  xn  sehen.  Hamburg,  1788,  8*.— 2* 
Anfl.,  ilnd.  1790,  8*.  pp.  81. 

3616.  Rlbbeolc,  Conr.  Gottlieb.  Vom  Wlcder- 
sehen  in  der  Kwigkeit.  Tier  Predigten.  2^ 
Aufl.  Magdeburg,  (1788,)  1792,  8».  pp.  166.— 
Neue  Anfl.,  1828. 

A  Ihueh  trudetloB.  Vtreeht,  ITfl,  8^ :  r  drak, 
JimaL  lifiB,  ff, 

8617.  Bnsel,  Karl  Christian.     Wir  warden 

una  wiedersehen.    Eino  Unterredung  nebet 

einer  Elegie  ...    .    Neite  mit  dem  Nachtrag 

vermehrte  Aufl.    (Gttttingen.  1787,  88,  97.) 

Leipxig,  1810,  8*.  pp.  X  vi.,  173,  62.     IT. 

"  KxeeneDU"— Aretae*.    A.  Dutch  tranalatleB.  !• 
drak.  Utrecht,  18M,  tf*. 

8618.  MAUer,  Joh.  Traugott.  Ueber  unser 
kilnftiges  Wiedersehen.  Friedrichsstadt, 
1788, 4«.  pp.  16. 

8619.  Rjr«,  Joseph  Jekyll.  Personal  Remem- 
brance among  the  Joys  of  the  other  Woild 
...  a  Discourse  ...    .    London,  1781,  4*.  pp. 

3620.  BI8n«h,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Werden  wir 
uus  wiedersehen  nach  dem  Tode ?  In  Ilinsicht 
auf  Hants  Unsterbllchkeitslehre  beantwortet. 
Briefe  au  Emma.  Baireutb,  1788,  8*.  pp. 
136. 

The  anewer  b  la  the  negative.  The  erganenta  of 
M&neh  are  examined  and  renited  In  a  review  In  the 
Nmu9  tktol.  Jbum,,  I71«,  XII.  4f-7'i.— Anaradk.  " 

8621. Der  Genius  am  Grabe,  oder:  Wir 

flnden  nns  wieder  nach  dem  Tode.  Briefe 
an  meinen  Georg.  NUmberg,  1800*  8>.  pp. 
116.— 2»  Aufl.,  1808,  8». 

8822.  [GHkA,  Carl  Rudolph].  Biblische  Bel- 
trMge  xn  der  von  J.  G.  MUnch  in  Briefen  an 
Emma  beantworteten  Frage :  Werden  wir  uns 
wiedersehen  nach  dem  Tode?  Friedrichsstadt 
bey  Dresden,  1801,  8*.  pp.  62. 

8623.  Blesaly,  Joh.  Lorenx.  Scheiden  und 
Wlederflrtdeu  Im  Unsterblichkeitslande.  Drey 
Osterpredigten  ...  .  Strasburg,  1881, 8*. pp. 
64. 

8024.  Moansy  P.  DichterlUke  proeve  over  de 
vriendschap  en  bet  wederxien  onxer  vrienden 
In  de  eeuwigheid.  Amsterdam,  1882,  t^.JL 
1.80. 

8026.  Mtnelh,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  Wieder- 
sehen und  Wiederflnden,  xur  BegrUndnug  der 
Schrift:  Werden  wir  uns  wiedersehen  nach 
dem  Tode?  Briefe  an  &nma  vom  Genius  am 
Grabe.  Neue  vermehrte  Ausg.  NUmberg, 
1808,  8*.  pp.  158. 

8026.  lVI«land,  Chrlstoph  Martin.  Eutha- 
nasia.   1805.    See  No.  096. 

8627.  Vof  el,  Paul  Joachim  Slgmund.    Ueber 
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die  Hoffnnnff  des  WfdemeheiM.    Brieft  an 

£li8a.    NUriiberg,  1S06,  8».  pp.  118.  • 

PomlDC  the  recond  part  of  lh«  Toluni*  entitlM 

•'  Qlkube  and  Hoffhuag.    In  Briefen  ad  Selmar  and 

Rllna."     Nftrnberg  (SolibMhr),  IIXM,  8».  — ••Bxcd- 

henu'—Bntach. 

S028.  l¥llllamS9  Peter,  2>.D.    Remarks  on 

•     the  Recognition  of  each  other  in  a  Fntnre 

State.    London?  18M.    2«. 
3029.  Oosten,  A.  -ran,  the  younger.    Orer 
bet  wederaien  in  de  eeuwigheld;  Amaterdam, 
[1811?],  8».  A  0.40. 
8880.   TKIele   von   Thlelenfeldy   Joh. 
Angust.    Ueber  Fortdauer,  Wiedereelien  nnd 
Wiedererkennen,  fUr  iiebende  und  hoffende 
Seelen.    Sorau,  1912,  8*.  pp.  M. 
8631. Alfred  nnd  Ida.    Briefe  ttber  Fort- 
dauer nnd  Wiedereeheu.    »  gana  nmgearbei- 
tete  nnd  vermehrte  Aufl.    Leipxig,  1818,  8*. 

PP'400.  .     ..    ^      ^ 

••  Uyntftinii  the  dootrioo  of  recognlti4Ni."— A-vCn^ 
S«e  Frettde,  Wtgweuer,  I.  €3&-431. 

3632.  8iiiteiiia»  Christian  Friedr.  Oswald, 
der  Greis.  Oder  mein  leti6t«ir  Glaube,  alu 
Nachlas  xugleich  far  moiue  Frennde.  . . . 
Leipzig,  1813,  8».  pp.  256.  D.  —  »  Ausg.,  ibid. 
1815,  #.  pp.  299.     F.-3fi  A.,  ibid.  1820,  8». 

••  Malntalnt  the  dooirlnc  «r  reeofolticn."— JtwCM*. 
8eeNo.96S8. 

3633.  Thonf  tits  on  the  Probability  of  onr 
being  known  to  each  other  In  a  Fntnre  Life. 
London,  1814,  8«.  pp.  83.    X>. 

8634.  Grilvell,  Max.  Carl  Friedr.  Wilh.  Der 
Mensch.  £ino  Untcrsuchung  fllr  gebildete 
Leser.  4*,  neu  bearbeitcte  An«g.  (Berlin, 
1815, 17, 18,)  Leipzig,  1839,  8».  m  sh.) 

8«e  rreud*,  WegiMiaM',  IL  MO.  511.    Comp.  Vm. 
S89IM1. 

8636.  Haastein,  Oottfr.  Augnst  Lndw.  Wir 
werdcn  uus  wiinlersehen.  Drei  Predigten. 
»  Aufl.    Berlin,  (1815,)  1822,  8«.  pp.  94. 

8686.  Ebrenberg,  Friodr.  Baa  neue  Leben 
und  die  kUnftigv  Wiedorvereinigung.  Zwei 
Predigten...    .    Berlin,  IHII,  8«>.  6^. 

A  buteh  tranaUUon,  Amiu  1817,  (f;  1*  drttk,  I>er- 
Aneht,  ltt«6, 9>. 

8687.  KrulJII^  J.  de.  De  hoop  des  vreder- 
ziens,  in  twee  xangen.  Leyden,  1817,  8*.  A 
1.40. 

3638.  'Winkler,  Ernst  Oottlob.  Werden  wir 
uns  Jenseits  wiedersehen  ?  £ine  fktsimUtbige 
Pr(:f^uig  der  Grlmde  Oswald's  des  Greises  fur 
den  kilnftlgen  Wiederverein,  nebst  erheitem- 
den  Blicken  nach  jenseiU.  Leipzig,  1818|  8*. 
pp.232. 

BMNo-Sass. 

8639.  Or&vell,  Max  Carl  Friedr.  Wllh.  Das 
Wiederselien  nach  dem  Todo.— Daaa  es  se^n 
mUsMO  nnd  wiees  nur  seyn  kUnnel  In  Beaie- 
hnng  auf  das  Werk:  Dei-  Mensch  nKher  ent- 
wlckelt  ...    .    Leipzig,  I81»,  8».  pp.  66  +.  F. 

OppoMt  the  oommea  dociriiie. 

8640.  "Wlacr,  Kngel  Ulrich.  Der  Mensch  in 
der  £wif(kcit.  Kacli  christlicb-pliilosophischen 
G  rundriit  zeu.  A  b  Gegeuadirift  zu  dem  Werke : 
Der  Mennch  des  Ilorrn  ...  QrJlvell  ...  . 
Mien,  1821,  8o.  pp.  85.    f.      ,    ,  ,  „ 

See  tho  Leipjt.  ht.gdt.,  18tt,  II.  ll4S-i7. 

8641.  OrHvell,  Max  Carl  Friedr.  Wilh.  Briefe 
an  Einilien  Uber  die  Fortdaner  nnserer  Oeftthle 
Duch  dcm  Tode.  Weitere  AnsfUhmng  der 
friihern  Schrift  des  Verfassers:  Der  Mi^UMch, 
auf  Veranlassung  der  'W'iserschcn  Schrifl: 
Der  Mensch  in  der  EwigkoiU  Leipzig,  1831, 
8*.  pp.  vi.,  327.    F. 

079. 


ruhmiBna,  Bani^.  d.  a.  lAeel.  LU.,  I.  CIS. 


8642.  K5nlg,  Oeorg  Otto  D.    Ueber  die  HoiT- 
nnng  den  >\  icdersebens.    Unu  Predigt.  Han- 
.  nover,  18S1,  8*.  (3  sh.) 
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8648.  GUIwme,  Tfaoa.  Banys 
lectlooa  which  are  to  snlMtet  batw4 
Friends  reunited  in  the  WorM  to 
on  other  BntMects  connected  with  KeligKa 
...  .  London,  18»,U>.  pp.  SM^  #1— id  la. 
ibid.  1824, 12».  pp.  Tlii.,  364.     G. 

8m  JUMSfe  He*.,  H.  ft..  WX.  tK-im..  —  Tie  Ch^ 
en  tbe  SH^jeot  lint  aieiitleacd  eesaptaB  f^  l-Woalf . 

8644.  BireldfteVfCariAttgnct.  Ehi 

Waller,  tiber  die  Erinnemug  nacb  <l< 

Uerseburg.  1828,  8*.  pp.  814. 

Den  lee  remembnaec  efter  dcatK.— j 
tlie  revtev  in  Bbhr'a  A'n't.  iVwU-AM..  VII.  11 
Cemp.  rahrmnnn.  Bamdh,  d.  n,  ikiaL.  Xic,  I. 
€81,  who  praLiet  tbe  Mjrlc. 

8646.  [Ber^k,  Joh.  Adam].  Taa 
hen  und  der  Fortdauer  nnserer 
dem  Tode.  Ein  Andachtsbnch  ...  .  Von 
Dr.  Ilelnichen.  10"  nnigeart»eitec«  Anl- 
Quedlinbnrg,  (18H,  37,  38,  89),  40,  43,  46^  47. 
62,)1864,  8«.  pp.iv.,  108. 

The  flrU  ed.  *M  entlUcd,  "  Verdia  wfc-  warn  mA 

dioRm  l^bea  vtedrrwbea  r*    A  Dunuh  tra»>l>C  <«. 

CopeDtaa««n.  1827.  IP;— Dif'rA.  V  dnik.  Abb  i.  l-«a.j 

1838,  «».    Bee  FuhnMBB,  Mumdk.  4.  m.  iMmU.  Ist^  L 

679.  MO. 

3646.  Holflty  Aug.  Friedr.    Beleuditwig  der 

IlauptgrUnde  fUrden  Olanben  au  Krinnrraoir 

und  Wiedersehen  nach  dem  Tode.   "'  — "^ 

18!I8,  6«.  pp.  199. 

See  Itobr'a  JTrff.  Pr9d.'Mihi.,  X. 
Fuhrmaon,  Handi.  d.  n.  lk»oL  LU.,  I.  ^1.  mad 
Freude,  Wafw«i«er,  L  401,  «»,  wh*  tamtmmmd  *• 
vork. 

8647.  Strelelfter,  Carl  Aufcust.  N^ne  Bctcn^e 
zur  Kritik  des  Ulaubeus  an  RackermttcniiM$ 
nach  dem  Tode.  N'och  etwas  Licht  z«  HuL^i « 
Belenchtuug.    Nenstadt  a.  d.  Orla,  I8M»  ^. 

pp.  80. 

See  Fubrmaiia.  sa  above. 
8647*.  I^anffsdorTf  Carl  Christian.  Ton  ^sr 
Reminiscenz  (KLckerinneruni?)  abgeecki«^ 
nor  Seelen  an  das  Erdenlebeu  nnd  ¥uhi  Wi«> 
dererkeunen  vomialiger  Bekannten.  tju  kis 
TheoL  Alhandlungen^  Mannheim,  ttOi^  a^, 

pp.  262-262.) 

»•  Valaabie."— -FbiJhraisaa 

3648.  Meelc,  Robert.  The  Mutual  BecosBition 
and  Exalted  Felicity  of  Glorifled  Saint*.  ... 
London,  1880,  ia».  p|>.  iv.,  l*i8L  &.— 4Ch  Id, 
iML  1844,  8*. 

8649.  M«ntoa«  C.  Ralph.  Reeognitioa  In  the 
World  to  Come;  or,  ChristiaH  Frlcadsliip  «« 
Earth  perpetuated  in  Ilt^ven.  ...  :M  fid. 
London,  (1880,)  1881, 12*.  pp.  viii.,  434.    D.- 

4th  ed.,  ilrid.  Ib40,  l^. 

A  Dutch  tiwulatkm.  Botfesfdam.  IF  4f«k.  Vt^  8". 

3660.  HAttt,  Richard,  Bp.  The  Happinem  «f 
the  Blessed.    1838.    See  No.  36S». 

3661.  HerlAmeiing  en  wederaien  *a  dsn 
dood,  toegepast  op  h«t  leven  op  aarde.  Kam> 
pen,  A',  van  BuUt,  1884,  t>*.  Jl.  2.70. 

3662.  [Greenivoody  Francis  William  Pits]. 
Becocnitiou  of  Friends  in  Heaven.  ( CkriMttM 
JEroiaT for  May,  18S3  ;  X Vlll.  2i2-iiU-)    it 

8653.  Heiurert  Christian  Friedr.  Die  Lehrs 
Ton  dem  Wiedersehen  in  der  Ewigk^il,  aas 
der  Schrift  entwjckelt  und  dargextdli.  m 
Ti«jr  Piedigten.  . . .    Glogau,  I838»  §••  (4  sk) 

8664.  VldaUly  Francois.  L'esi)4rance  de  mmr. 
Sermons  sur  la  certitude  que  uous  noes  rv- 
conuaftrons  dans  la  Tie  4  Tcnir.  ...  Peris, 
1887,  8*.  (U  ■!».) 

866^.  Dorr^Beni.  The  Recognition  efFriaa^ 
In  another  World.  . . .  Philadelphia,  fiOB^  » 
at  64*.  pp.  96.    O. 

8666.  (i«eMl»  Georg:    Die  Hoirnnng 
dersehens.     Kin    BlnmenkranB   anl 
Griiber.    Krfnrt,  188i»  16*.  6  gr. 

8600.  BmrtoBf  Chartaa.    Lcctarseei 
lenninm,and  the  Keoognltion  and  Intcrreerm 
of  BeiUiac48nUit«.    U«ABn,lSy,».  !•» 
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3667.  Jamipey  Fri«dr.  Dm  Wledermhen  nacli 
dem  Todc,  u<ler  was  hat  der  Meoiich  iiach  sei- 
nem  Tode  zn  erwarten?  ...  Baatzen,  1842» 
ie>.  (4  sh.) 

965S.  Smltlif  SAmnel  Fraocic.  Recognition  of 
Frieudii  in  another  Worid.  IChri^ian  JZev.  for 
Marcl^,  l»l!l;  VII.  47-73.)    H, 

906a  Kberliardf  Fr.  Das  End«  Icommt  1 1 
doci)  Mflien  uud  «rk«nuen  wir  una  iiu  gjoiwea 
Jvusoits  wieder;  uiit  BowelsgrUuden  ...  . 
Quedlinbnrg,  IMS,  12».  pp.  02. 

8600.  Zlmmermaamy  Kari.  WIedenebenI 
Yler  B«trachtuugon  ...  .  Darmstadt,  IMS, 
8*.  pp  62. 

S60L  Sharp,  Daniel.  Recognition  of  Friends 
In  Ueuveit.  A  DiNcourse  ...  .  BoMton,  1HI4, 
8*.  pp.  24.  —  New  «d.,  ilnd.  1857,  IS".    H. 

8662.  Coxe,  Jolin  Rednian.  Considerationt  re- 
specting the  Recognition  uf  Frtende  in  another 
World  \  on  the  afflrnied  Descent  of  Jesus  Christ 
Into  Hell ;  on  Plirenoiogy  in  Connexion  with 

-  the  Soul,  and  on  the  Existence  of  a  Soul  in 
Brutes.  ...  Phliadelphia,  l»|ft,  12».  pp.  iv., 
89.    G. 


f  John  J.  Fntnre  Recognition; 
or,  The  Blessedne«is  of  those  "  who  die  in  tlie 
Lord."  ...  Philadelphia,  1847,  12*.  pp.  xri., 
168.    O. 

8662^.  GJ«msy-n«t  efter  Dttden.  Nogle  An- 
dagtstinicr  helligede  Erindriugen,  Savuet  og 
Ilaabet.  Efter  det  TydsHe.  Christlania,  1848, 
16*.  pp.  14. 

8668.  Blieppard,  John.  Three  Essays:  The 
Re-nuion  and  Kecognition  of  Christians  in 
the  Life  to  come ;  Tlie  Right  Love  of  Crea- 
tnres  and  of  the  Creator;  Christian  Conver- 
sation.   London,  1K50,  sm.  8*.  pp.  248. 

Comp.  Kltto*  Jvuni.  of  Sac  LU.  VI.  5Q3-60B.    J>. 

8664.  Harbanifb,  Henry.  ...  The  Heavenly 
Recognition.    1851.    See  No.  3566. 

8666.  Dairies,  Edward.  Tlie  Hope  of  the  Be- 
reaved; or,  Recognition  in  Heaven.  2d  £d. 
Belfiist,  (. . .)  1854, 18*.  If.  6(2. 

8666.  Klllem,  J.  M.  Onr  Friends  in  Heaven ; 
or,  The  Mutual  Recuguition  of  the  Redeemed 
in  Glory  demonstrntwl.  . . .  Edinburgh,  1864, 
8*.  pp.  286.— 8th  ed.,  t6td.  1861, 12>. 

8667.  — -  The  same.  From  the  4th  Edinburgh 
Ifid.  Edited  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.D.  Cin- 
cinnati, mtbL  for  tht  MethodM  Epiacqpal 
Church,  1859,  16*. 

Abo  reprinted  br  the  Preebjteriui  Board  of  Tuh- 
lleatlon,  Pbtimd.  1107.  "  Tbe  bmmiI  tborough  work 
•ztaat  apoa  a  luHJect  or  deep  reticious  iotcmt"— 
MuhodUt  qutw.  Jtt9.  XXXIX.  33S. 

8868.  Rosser,  L.  Recognition  In  Heaven. 
Bichmond,  1866,  12*.  pp.  201. 

8660.  Heersplmk,  J.  B.  F.  De  hope  des  we- 
dendens.  ...    Qronlngen,  1868,  8*.  pp.  2& 

8670.  HavrlSf  Tliomas  L.  Sermons . . .  preached 
in  the  Mecfaanicit'  Institution,  David  Street, 
Manchester.  . . .  No.  4.  The  Recognition  of 
Friends  in  Heaven.  ..  London,  U8W,J  16*. 
pp.5»-79.    H, 

8671.  Perkins,  0.  W.  Light  In  Darkness; 
or  Social  Relations  in  Heaven.  . . .  New  York, 
1868,  d».  pp.  32. 

8672.  Sclftwerdtf  Heinr.  Trennung  nnd 
Wiedersehen,  oder:  Der  Qlanbe  an  ein  ewiges 
Jjeben.  . . .    Leipxig,  1881,  8*.  pp.  183. 

d.  €%t  "VratiSr  Fision.** 
8C78w  0«n«9  Nlcolaus  (Kr«b«)  da*  Oara^ 


1401-1484.  De  Viaione  Dei.  (Opera,  Basil. 
1566,  fol.,  1. 181,  et  seqq.) 

2ffi».  Peta«  (Lot.  Petavlns),  Denis,  1844. 
De  Visions  DeL  (In  his  Opus  de  TIteoL  Dogi^ 
matibui,  Tom.  1.  De  Deo,  etc.  Lib.  VU.)    H. 

^8674.  Spark*  Robert.  The  Saint's  Everlasting 
Joy ;  or,  a  Treatise,  discovering  the  Presence 
of  God  to  be  the  Saint's  Fnln'ess  of  Joy  and 
Eternal  Pleasure.    Loudon,  1680, 12*. 

8676.  Alderet«,  Beniardo  de«  . . .  Commen- 
tariorum  ac  Disputationum  in  priniam  Partem 
D.  Thomie,  de  \  isiono  et  Sclent iu  Dei.  Tomus 
prior.  . . .    Lugduui,  1062,  fol.  pp.  054. 

3676.  Oslamder,  Joh.  Adam.  DensInLnmine 
Gloria;  deltueatiis.    Tubiugic,  1006, 4«. 

d6i6».  Camltlbusy  Petrus  do.  Tractatus  ds 
Visionc  beatiftca.    Yenetiis,  1070, 12*. 

3677.  lidsoker,  Caspar.  An  Deus  in  Vita 
Sterna  viiluri  possit  Ocniis  Electorum  corpo- 
reis?    WitcbergM,  1080,  4*.  8^r. 

8678.  Forbes  {LaL  Forbesl«s  k  Corse), 

John.  DisMurtutiude  VisiuneBeatifica.  (Opf.ra, 
Amst.  1708,  fol.,  I.  i.  282-289.)    H. 

8678».  Martn*  Juan.  Tractatus  de  Vhiione, 
et  Beatitndiuo.  'J^  Impressio  ...  .  Matritl, 
(1707,)  1714, 12».  pp.  625. 

3679.  Henmama,  Christoph  Angust.    Medi- 

tatio  do  Mudo  qno  visnri  suniuii  I^nm  in  Vita 

Sterna.    (Acta  Erud^  1714,  pp.  10^-115.)   H. 

AIM  ia  b<i  DisMTUUioMmK  SgU9g:  Goitlogu.  174S, 

«(c.  9*.  Tom.  1.    D. 

"8680.  Bourn,  Samuel,  ({/'ifotton.  The  Trans- 
forming Vision  of  Christ  in  the  Future  State; 
a  Sermon  on  1  John  iii.  2.    London,  1722,  8*. 

3680».  [Lafosse, ,theAhU\.   Pnelectiouee 

tlieologicie  de  Deo  ac  divinis  Attribntis.  [PuLk 
ILsheti  under  the  name  of  UonoratusTouniely.j 
Mova  Editio,  cmendata  et  ...  aucta.  2  voL 
Parisils,  (17Mf  40, 46,)  1751, 12». 

Bee  Quw»t.  4.  "  De  Det  VUione.'    Tbia  U  reprinted 
la  Mixae'i  Tkeel.  Otcrem  cemjrfeCiM.  VII.  UB-£n. 

8681.  HIrsek,  Joh.  Gottfr.  Das  Anschauen 
Oottes  im  ewigen  Lebcu;  eine  Predigt.  Bn- 
dissin,  1744, 4*. 

8682.  Meyer,  Joh.  Das  verherrliehte  Auge 
in  d<?m  seligen  Anschauen  Oottes,  oder  lSr6r- 

ernng  der  Frage:  Ob  die  Anserwililten  im 
Illihmel  Gott  nach  selnem  Weseu  schanen 
werden.  Breslan,  1744  (Meusel)  or  1748 
(Georgi),  4». 

3683.  Iirelsmanm,  Christian  Kberhard.  De 
Vislone  beatiaca.    Tubingie,  1740,  8o. 

8684.  Hlrsok,  Joh.  Gottft-.  Schrift-  nnd  ver- 
uunftmiissige  Ginlanken  wider  Herrn  Johaiin  ^ 
Meyers  ...  Tractat:  Dass  die  Auserwftlilten 
mil  ihrcn  Augen  des  I^eibee  das  uumaterielle 
Wesen  Uottes  sehen  wllrden  ...  .  Dresden, 
1747, 4*.  (4  sh.) 

3685.  Meyer,  Joh.  Beafiheidene  Beantwor- 
tnng  der  vermeinten  Widerleg^ing  M.  Joh. 
Gottft-.  llirschens,  seines  Tractat:  Das  ver- 
herrliehte Auge  In  dem  Anschauen  Gottea. 
BrteUu,  1747, 4*.  4^r. 

3686.  Sokuberty  Joh.  Ernst.  De  Tiaione  Del, 
etc    1750.    See  No.  2568. 

3687.  Resekt  Joh.  Jac.  Tier  heilige  Reden 
von  deu  lieblichen  Wohnnngen  drobeu  in  des 
Yaters  lianae,  uebst  cinem  gedoppelteu  Au' 
hange  von  dem  Anschauen  Gottes.  Marburg, 
1701,  80.  pp.  176. 


Bee,  farther,  various  sermons  referred  to  bj 
irilnir.  Gtdnpmlia  BiltlitmraphieiL,  Sudjicts, 
,  Uatt.  V.  8, 1  Cur.  xlll.  12,  and  1 


on  I*s.xvil. 
John  iii.  2. 
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STlSi 


3.  Hell. 

JfoU.  -^  Oft  pwrgatoty,  mm  above,  SmI.  III.  C  4. 
8«T«nl  works  on  the  origtaal  woxdc  tnnsUtcd  "  hell" 
will  bo  found  below,  aB<*er  1 4.  Compare  alao  |  1, 
«'  Rewerds  end  Paniehmeftto  of  the  Future  Life," 
flironchoai. 

8688.  Cotta^Joh.Friedr.  Diaeortatfohistorico- 
theologica  de  Inferno  ^usque  Sede.  2  pt. 
Tubingae,  177&-7ft,  4o. 

See.  further,  No.  8264,  "Wrlsl^t,  and  the 
other  works  referred  to  under  *'.  1 ;  No.  8703, 
Ruaca)  3704,  Meyfttrtf  3734,  Bwlm- 
den  I  3751,  Rad|  3768,  Carl«|  3766», 
Collet  I  3767,  Petau}  8T67,  CIrtUMi 
4335,  Sawyer. 


3680.  Tliomaa,  the  Jpotae.  (8d  or  4th  cent.) 
Acta  S.  ThuniHe  Ai»ustoli  ex  Codd.  Parine.  pri- 
mtiin  e<lidit  et  AduotHtiouibttS  illiietravlt 
Joannes  Canilns  Thilo  ...    .    Lipsiae,  1823, 


8».  pp.  vl.,  cxxvi.,  199.    D. 

Afao  in   Tiaohendorft  Ada  ApotL  Ap9cr.. 
1851, 8».  pp.  190-'JM.    Capp.  6X-M  oontnin  a  earious 


r.,  Lipe. 


i 


Tiaohendorft  Acta  ApotL  A 

.J.  iw-»     -        -^ 

description  of  hell. 

9600.  Cjrrlllus  Alexandrinta,  11.  a.d.  41S, 
Oratio  de  Exitn  Aulmi,  et  d«  8«cando  Ad> 
ventu.  {Opera,  Lntetice,  1638,  foU  Tom.  V. 
P.  II.  b.  pp.  404-416.)    H. 

"  Graphicaiu  oroi  Clirisdnnl  dewrlpUoocai  eond« 
net.  '—AmuHOH. 
8600».  AtHanasluSf /ViidiK  Ad  Antiochnm 
de  Pwnis  Inferui.    Gr.  and  Lot    (In  Atba- 
nasli  Opera,  Par.  1098,  fol.,  II.  264-268.)    H. 

8691.  Ro«9  Adam  dCf  12th  cent.  [La  Tfslon 
do  Saint  Paul,  or  L'histoire  de  la  deeceote  de 
St.  Pol  aux  enfem.]  (In  A.  F.  Oxauam's 
Dante,  etc.  Paris,  IWO,  8o.  pp.  343>366.) 

See  mUo  the  AbM  d«  La  Roes  Aasi*  JUrterlgiMe 
nir  tt  BmrdtB.  UI.  199-H&. 

8692.  Hondalniff  or  Houdauy  Raoiil  de^ 
13th  cent.  Le  songe  [or  La  voye]  d*£ufer. 
(In  A.  Jublnal's  Mjfstem  inMitt  da quinzUme 
nad«.  Paris,  1837,  8«,  II.  884-403.)    U. 

Bee  the  Hutoir*  Ut.  dt  la  FVtraes.  XVIIl.  181-791. 

8693.  Jonglenr  (Du)  qui  alia  en  Enfer,  or 
Du  Saint  I'ierro  et  du  Jongleor.  13fA  ceni.  f 
(In  Barbazan's  AiMiaii«,  ed.  Mten,  1808,  8», 
111.282-296.)    H. 

See  tho  analjsfa  in  Le  Grand  d'Aanr'<  AWtoHC, 
eto.  S*  «d..  II.  243-2&0,  or  Wright's  A.  Aurieka  Pitr- 
g^tarf.  pp.  47-19. 

8694.  Saint  (Le)  d*Enfer.  13(A  etni.  f  (In  A. 
Jubinai's  Jongieurt  et  Trouvirttt  Paria,  1836, 
8»,  pp.  43-45.)    H. 

8605.  Trait e  des  pelnea  d'Eufer  et  de  Parga- 
toire.    Paris,  IVrard,  I4M.  M. 

*•  Onvrage  eoiieux  ec  ulugntler.  Cost  le  pfremter 
qui  ail  para,  en  Fraafols.  lar  oecie  Battere.**— r« 

8606.  Bxamples  bow  mortall  synne  maketh 
the  synnurs  inobedyenttn  to  haue  many 
paynes  and  dolours  within  the  fyre  of  Uell. 
rr.    (London,  Robert  YTyer.lU—  or  IM— ?] 

Bee  IMbdin*B  Tgf.  Anttq.  III.  189. 199. 
.J7.  IremceuBfCliristonh.  Spiegel  der  Htfllen 
und  der  Yerdamniteu.  iJrtel,  IMfd*.  (61  ah.) 

8698.  CocHeletf  Aiiastase.  Calrinl  Infemiu 
advcrsus  Jo.  Pulyaudrum.  AntverpiK,  196(^ 
8o.  pp.  192. 

8600.  Pol]rauderaKerkh«w«»Joh.  Re- 

vponsio  ad  AuHntasii  Cocheletii  Carmelitie 
Sophismata  sub  biK  Titulo,  Oalvlul  Inferniu 
...  .  Di>rdrcchtl,  IftIO, 8». 
8700.  Cochelety  Anastase.  Oonueteriam  Oil- 
▼lui  lufenii  ut  alini-uni  fjusdem  Inipietatum 
...  Fin  answer  to  J.  Polyander].  AntverpiK, 
ion,  8».  pp.  780. 
830 


8701.  Ore«m'«rood»    Hrary.    aboat 

Works.    13th  Ed.    Londuu,  1660, 1». 

MA  tlcMloe  on  ihe  great  day  of  jifaiwiet."  f».l» 
63 ;  "  Tomienting  Tepket.  «r  a  Mirtok  dnminB 
of  hell :'  on  It.  xxx.  n.  p|».  tW-WM. 

8702.  H«mey  Robert.  Certaine  8enasas»  ef 
the  Rich  Man  and  I^saroa  ...  .  I^adi^ 
lOlV,  40. 

3708.  Ruaeat  Antonio.  ...  I»a  lafccaa,  «l 
Statu  Dwmonnm  ante  Mnndi  Bxitiam,  UM 
qninqne.  In  quibos  Tiartarea  Qivitai,^ 
ibi  Crucianientomm  Genera, 
etlam  de  hie  Opinlonea,  DeemoBi 
nsq;  ad  niaicnnm  Jadicii  Dieoi,  varii  Kndh 
tione  deacribnntnr.  ...  BfediolaBi,  lttl«  ^• 
ff.  16.  pp.  574,  IT.  7.    A. 

irlth  ten  engravings  or  Hdl.  Pnrgntsrr.  aadltela 
—  "  Tr4«  euricttx  et  rort  recherch*.  -  Jw  ••"'V'* 
an  aoeouat  of  tbe  work,  aee  Wight's  3L  rmim$ 
JSoynfory.  pp.  190,  101. 

8704.  Meyfart,  Job.  Matth.  Dw  hSBkrhe 
Sodonia  . . .  huh  den  inubrQiisticeteB  Q«tc»- 
plationen,  sowchl  alt  als  uener,  doch  prfefcrtff 
VKter  nnd  M itoner beachrielien.  Odfiirfr  N& 
8>.— Also  NOrnberg.  1630, 1040^  ItSl,  161,  t*? 
(48  sh.) 

3706.  Dreselliifty  llieremiaaL  Infeniai  Ite> 
uatoruui  Career  et  RogiM  .Cteruitatis  fu»  U. 
...    .    Edltio  tertla.    MouacliM,  lOl, 2a>. pp. 

401. 

"Avte  ncef  flgnm  repedocntei 

nan  tlagulMre  les  nippUec*  dea  4ai 

KnmeroBs  editions.  A  Ihittk  traulad'n.  ^  '  * 
Bmldt.  AntKerpea,  I«S1  «*»:  by  J.  Hittagecr.  -fc 
oogelakklge  eeuklgbeld."  Gand.  1^59.  13*.  pf>  » 
with  cngratiogi:  /VvMdL  ••  TaW«««  df  ^ /•*• 
dWIne."  etc.  by  A.  Gtrard.  Parts.  *•«.  !*•-  "M  » 
edltloan:  bj  J.  B.  S.  Cotootue.  •  L*t«nlt*  — ■«» 
reins.'*  cfe.  ParU.  n»  !!•;  i^Uab.  Krak^,  m 
«•:  irattoa.  bf  I..  Flori,  Rooia.  leil.  aa4  MM  W. 

8706.  II«rtlffaa,  or  Orti^mMy  3lani 
Llama  eterna.  . . .    Zaraguxa,  IMI*  4>. 

8707.  Altoreclit, Oeorg.  V«  uobia:  Acfcead 
Web,  das  ist,  von  der  evlgen  'l^^'JJj 
Deuu  und  dreyaslg  Predigteii.  Ula,Ifi0Tj 
1668,  4«  (102  sb.) 

8708.  Hunchel,  Israel.  Teapera.  o^^Jj" 
schniack  dcss  e wigeu  Todea.  rraaktel,  lii^ 
8*.  (15 .sh.) 

3709.  Stamllinrat,  or  8taiajrlbiu«t,M- 

lielniiis.  Regio  .Mortis  sive  Domns  1b^J»* 
JBtemitatis.  Antverpiie,  IWS,  l^-J™ 
the  Wfc:— IWribiliam  omiiinm  teiiiWta*' 
mnm  sIve  luferoram  Ergaatvlam.  lUUi^ 
tertia  et  anctior.  AatTerplap,  IttS*  1^-  fV- 
50.  WitMettt9, 
8710.  B«nya»t  John.  SIcha  *«•«  ndl,_« 
the  Groana  ot  a  Damned  SooL   iOi  1 

ZTl.  19-31.1    London,  mU. 

mae  editions  piibUahed  daring  tte  s^ftf^ 
tlnioi    A  Ihtfea  transtatioa,  3*  drmk,  SlpM. 
im.8*. 


tJ!^ 


3711.   BrandlSf   Christopk. 

daa  fat,  sieben  HdHenpredigten  foa  )lart.x>*- 

411  ...    .    Frankfnrt  am  Main,  lill»  ^ 

Alao  Schmalkaldeu,  1668, 4>,  and  Frs^ktaS 

1669, 4*.  (71  sh.) 
8712.  HMiMi,  GioT.   Battiata.     U 

eterua  deir  Infema    Venciii 

1». 
3718. Ewisa  HSIleB-Peitt  iii  flgare*  *• 

geatellet  ...    .    N  Urnberg,  16.7, 1681, » 

37 18^  fltftclKemt  Chrfatlaa  ▼«*•  li*J 
damnatse  LanienU  et  Tormeata  (der  *«^ 
dammten  Seelcn  Klag  and  Pla|c)  Irt*^* 
Bon  iucoucinnis  ab  Anonymo  Aatore  .■•  ^' 

Sreasa.  SnUaagaatar  kythmi  da  cxina* 
ndicio  el  Mysterio  THnitatia  <>••»• 
etfickeaio  emondata,  ad  OrthodoaiaH  ro*^ 
mata.  eodwm  Kytlimi  Genera  ia  Linf"i* 
traiislata  Gemianlcaw.  at  variia  Yetstaa* 
Bacautkinim  SMitentila,  ad  Slarsii 


aBCT,ni.  r.  s.— christian  doctrinb.— aiu. 


8740 


tratik    lAtino^emumlea.    Hambargi,  IMt* 

Tb«  flrat  poem  U  tb«  "  DUlon«  totar  Corpui  et 
Animua"  described  No.  SZTt.  Ttie  GcmiaD  renlon 
Is  pralMd,  and  the  nolct  ere  imid  te  be  learned.  Bee 
MoUer'e  €Hmkrim  LUtrata,  1. 160. 


Sn4.  Brlcl«ifcl9  Tontnlnt.  L*enfer  fermi  |)ar 
la  oonsid^mtion  de*  peinet  dot  dsmnte  ...  . 
Ulle,  1071,  12». 

8715.  Knopfy  Joh.  Theatmm  Infemale,  oder 
bOllIwher  tehftnplatx  ...  .  l^rankftirt,  li7l, 
4*.  (152  sh.) 

S716.  Emestl,  Jac  Daniel.  Erachreckter 
Felix :  die  bowegliche  Atilehnang  der  ewigen 
und  an«ndlichen  Uttllenpein  alien  Oottlosen 
sam  flchrecken  ...    .    Aitenburg,  1674,  8*. 

3717.  Scliottelf  Jnstns  Oeorg.  Grensanio 
Beschreibung  iind  Vorstellnng  der  H&IIe  nnd 
hSIllschen  Chiaal.  Braunschweig,  lft76.  8«. 
(34  ah.) 

8718.  Seli^nrettsert  Joh.  De  Essentia  Prie- 
destlnatitinis,  de  Poena  Dantnatomm  et  de 
Pargatorio.    Ck>lonI«,  1081,  8".  8  ^. 

8719.  F««lit,  Joh.  Consideratio  Statna  Dam- 
natorum,  quod  Actionos  ipflorum,  tnprlmis 
malas,   concernlt.     Spiras,    lOSS,   4«.— Also 

Roetochli,  1708, 1727.  8«.  (24  sh.) 
See  AeU  Xrud.,  WSS,  pp.  178-183.    JT. 

8790l  Ortebner,  &r  Grlbn«r»  Daniel.  Be- 
trachtung  dee  andern  nnd  ewigen  Todes, 
darinnen  nach  Anleitung  XXIV.  blbliacher 
Sprliche  sowohl  die  ausfUhrliche  HUllen- 
Beechrelbung,  als  auch  die  klUgllche  HOilen- 
Kntfliehung  ...  fUrgestellet  wird.  LelpKig. 
168S,  8*.— Also  1680,  8*.  <6e  ah.) 

8721.  Baler,  Joh.  With.,  the  elder.  De  Prae- 
ffuetu  aeterhae  Damnationis.  Jenae,  lOM, 
4fi.  Agr. 

8722.  Franelsol,  Erasmua  Das  unfehlbare 
Weh  der  hwigkeit  fur  die  VerHchter  der 
Gnadenzait.  NUrnberg,  1087, 8*.  (77}  sh.)— 
Ilrid.  1091,  8*. 

872>.  Cleoipma,  Michele.  Priglone  etema 
dell*  Infernu,  in  figure  ed  esempli  rappreeen- 
Uta  ...    .    Bologna.  1087, 12o. 

"  With  engravloge,  horrible  as  thej  are  mde,  of 
tell  tormente." 

8728.  [Plnamontl,  GloT.  Pietro].  L'Tufomo 
^>erto  al  Cristiano  percbe  non  v*entri  ...  . 
Bologna,  1088,  12>.  pp.  86.~Novara,  1842, 
18*.  pp.  04. 

Namcteot  edttlone.  A  LmU»  tranalatloni  Meaaehil. 
ITOS,  4*;  SnoUA,  ••Hrll  epnied  lo  Chriittena,"  ttc. 
I7I5,  If ;  Frtneh,  by  P.  J.  Dounj,  Parle,  IhftT,  tV. 
Aleo  tniMlated  Into  ^pmniskt  ^nmgmm^f  aad  Gcr- 
Coup.  No.  4272. 


3734.  Pasqulm.  The  Yisions  of  Pasqnin ;  or 
a  Character  of  the  Roman  Court,  Religion 
and  Practices  . . . ;  also  an  Exact  Dcacription 
of  Purgatory  and  Hell ;  in  a  Dialogue  between 
Pa.«Kinln  and  Marforio;  translated  out  of 
Italian.  London,  1080, 4*. 
Conpare  Mot.  8306^11. 

8725.  Pertselh,  Joh.  Georg,  Me  dder.  Diaaerw 
tatio  prsflim.  in  Scriptum  Anonyml  [Sam. 
Richardson  M,  ex  Anglla,  ut  dicltnr,  Ger- 
manlce  reddltum,  cui  TItuliis:  Abhandlnng 
Yon  der  Httllen.  Norimbergie,  10V8,  4».  (7| 
sh.) 

8ceKo.S784. 

8720.  8onnta|f,  Chrlstoph.    De  Igne  Infeml 

Bropriu  non  metaphoricsOi  ex  Dicto  CUissIco 
[at.  XXV.  41.   [Rup.  J.  SteinhXuser.J    Al- 
torfii,  1700,  4«.  Zffr. 

8727.  Wyn.  Elis^  fl.  4.0. 1700.  The  Sleeping 
Bard;  or  visions  of  the  World,  Death,  and 
Hell.  Translated  fh>m  the  Cambrian  British 
by  George  Borrow  ...  .  London,  1800,  8*. 
pp.  tii.,  128  4-. 

flee  ^Mrfer^Jtar.  for  Jan.  Utl :  CIX. 


S728.  Bey-seblaity  Georg.  Wilh.  . . .  Theeea 
theologicse  de  Morte  Sterna  . . .  Praeside  . . . 
Johanne  Joachlmo  Zentgravio  ...  .  Argen- 
toratl,  1702,  4fi.  pp.  12.    A 

3729.  Feuerleln,  Joh.  Conr.  NoTlsslmomm 
noTlssima:  Predlgten  von  der  noilen  Ewig- 
kelt.    N nmberg,  1709, 4*.  (202  eh.) 

3780.  Meditations  of  a  Divine  Soul:  or, 
The  Christian's  Gnide  ...  .  Also.  Argu> 
ments  to  prove,  There  Is  no  Material  Fire 
in  Hell  ...    .    London,  1700,  8*.    U. 

3731.  Pooker,  Wilhelm.  Die  mit  Betracb- 
tungcn  ertffThete  HOUe.  Sultxbach,  1707, 12». 
(24  sh.) 

8732.  Bonntajf,  Chrlstoph.  De  Pice  et  Sul- 
phnre  Infemialiisque  hnc  attlnentibuR  mat^ 
rlis,  ex  Ps.  xl.  ft.  Apoc.  xx.  14,  15.  Altorfli, 
1708,  4».  4pr. 

3733.  Mciodir,  or  MocMlejr,  Sam.  The  Dole- 
ful State  of  the  Damned:  Substance  of  Heveral 
Sermons  preached  at  York  [Maine].  Boston, 
1710, 10*. 

3734.  Burlmdeiu  Tobias.  An  Enquiry  Into 
the  Nature  and  Place  of  Hell.  Shearing  I. 
The  Reasonablenem  of  a  Future  State.  II. 
The  Punishments  of  the  next  Life.  III.  The 
several  Opinions  concerning  the  Place  of  Hell. 
IT.  That  the  Fire  of  Hell  Is  not  metaphorical, 
but  real.  V.  The  Improbability  of  that  Fire's 
being  in,  or  about  the  (Tenter  of  the  Earth. 
VI.  The  Probability  of  the  Sun's  being  the 
Local  Hell  ...  .  The  2d  Ed.  With  a  Sup- 
plement, wherein  the  Notions  of  Abp.  Tillot- 
son.  Dr.  Lnpton,  and  Others^  as  to  the  Eter- 
nity of  Hell  Torments,  are  impartially  repre- 
sented. ...  London,  (1714,  8o,  pp.  292  +,  H.) 
1727,  8».  pp.  (16),  472,  (7).    MJf& 

Pp.  aC6-4A8  or  the  Seppl.  oeatalii  Le  Clere'a  Delhnee 
of  Abp.  TliletSfrn'R  fkmooe  ■ermon.  traanleted  ttvm 
the  BM.  cAoMe.  TII.  aM-9aa.~A  /Vette*  traiwUtloo. 
b7  J.  fitoa.  Amtt.  1718,  8*.  and  Lelde.  I7».  8^;  Oer- 
man,  br  J.  H.  Ltebere,  Ulps.  17«,  »•,  alao  ITSl, 
17S8.  and  Deesaa.  1756. 

8735.  Otto,  Otto  Friedr. . . .  Sententiam  anony- 
ml ci\Ju8dam  Angli  [Tob.  Swindon]  de  Sede 
Inferni  in  Sole  quaerenda,  Praeside  Dr.  Joh. 
Gasparo  Hafemng  . . .  reftitabit ...  .  Vltem> 
bergre,  1710,  4«.  pp.  24. 

See  J&mnua  dee  Scavmu,  JTaly  19,  1717,  pp.  467- 
462. 

3735*.  IteifrlSy  John.  The  Mature  of  Hell. 
1730.    Bee  No.  3867. 

8736.  Far  la  Barrelroe,  Antonio  de.  Grl- 
tos  do  Inferno  para  despertar  ao  mundo. 
Liflboa,  1721,  8*. 

8736».  Iiriffsleewortlh,  Edward.  A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Punishment  of  the 
Wicked  in  a  Future  State.  Delivered  ...  in 
Boston,  April  24th.  1729.  Boston,  1720,  8*. 
pp.  19.    H. 

3737.  Bdwards,  Jonathan,  tht  tlder.  1700- 
1768.    On  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked. 

See  Sera.  IX-XV.  la  Tol.  IT.  of  hie  ITorte.  Nev 
Tork  ed  ,  pp.  tXtStl.  Bera.  XIII.,  •'  The  Bod  of 
the  ¥neked  eeatemplalad  by  the  BIthiceiiB,"  la  par* 
iloalarlj  devoted  to  the  illustratioD  of  the  doetrioe, 
that  "  toe  elicht  or  helt-tormenU  will  exalt  the  happl* 
Dcee  or  the  aafau  taever." 

3738.  Sanrlihy  Jacqnes.  Sermon  sur  les  tour- 
niene  de  I'Enfer.  (In  hie  JStrmtmt  tur  divert 
textu,  etc  Tome  II.  La  Haye,  (1780,)  1740,  8*. 
pp.  224-277.)    A 

Ad  abrldeed  traaelatioD  In  No.  ITT  eftte  Tftkotoor 
the  Aawr.  Tract  flodetj,  Ke«  Terk. 

3730.  I«orlm|f,  Israel.  Serious  Thonghte  on 
the  Miseries  of  Hell.  A  Sermon  preached  9X 
Sudbury  ...  Feb.  20. 178^.  ...  Boaton,  N Jfi., 
1781,  em.  8*.  pp«  8O1    IL 

3740.  HO  tier,  Adam  Lbbrecht.   GnduaDMn- 
natlonis  aBtemaD,  das  fart,  Deutliehe  Uoter- 
snchnng  der  Stnffen  dar  ewlcea  V 
Jmus1W,0k 
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8740».  I>oetrln«  (The)  of  HeU-Torments,  e£c. 
1718.    See  No.  3912. 

S741.  Balestrleiiy  Ortensia  L*Infenio  pro* 
posto  s  oonsiderarsi  per  cia«cua  giomo  del 
mese.    FIrenze,  1740, 12*. 

8T41*.  Probstf  Udalridu.  Heylsame  Oedan- 
cken  voD  dem  Gericht  nod  der  UOUe  ...  . 
AagHpurg,  17ft4,  8*.  pp.  626  +. 

ST42.  Elof^   de  TEnfer.     OiiTrue  critigoe, 

historiquo,  et  moral.    2  torn.  La  Uaye,  llftO, 

1». 

AMrilMd  10  a  oartalD  M.  Bteaid.— 


8T43. The  Praise  of  Hell :  or,  A  Disooverr 

of  the  Infernal  World.  Deecribing  the  Ad- 
TanCacea  of  the  Place,  with  Regard  to  ita 
Sitoatlon,  Antiquity,  and  Duration.  With  a 
Particular  Account  of  its  Inhabitants,  their 
Dreseoe,  Customs,  Manners,  Occupations  and 
Diversions.  . . .  Translated  fh>m  the  French. 
...  London,  h.».  [17..],  12*.  pp.  xiv.,  tU., 
232.     U. 

8744.  [Ijl«mlm9 ].    Prieenratif  contre  les 

opinions  erron^es  qui  se  repandent  an  si^et 
dee  peines  de  la  vie  4  venir.    Heidelberg* 

nse,  12*. 

S74ft.  Patussly  GioTanni  Vincenio.  De  Sede 
Infemi  in  Terris  quieronda  Dissertatio,  ad 
Complementum  teeris  de  Aituro  Impiomm 
Statu,  tributa  in  Partes  tree  ...  .  Venetils, 
nSS.  4*.  pp.  270. 

•*  MftlBUlM  tkat  H  la  ta  Uw  VmrX  of  Iks  cvth."— 
Br^lack.  Bee  BrMia'a  ^'•im  TUoL  BM.,  110.  IT. 
TIS-TM.    [B.)    Coap.  No.  «!&. 

S746.  [B«ckJR»rd,  William].  Les  caprices  et 
les  malheurs  du  calife  Vathek  ...    .    Paris, 

17M,18*. 

For  other  edltistii  aee  QoArmrd.  An  Mit§tUk  tnna- 
tetloa.  with  B«te4.  Lood.  InS,  tm.  8*.  Otkcr  fdkiont, 
md.  I80S.  IS.  S2.  as.  4S.  «.  58,  M;  Phitad.  181S.  »l, 
64.  Thoush  not  ttrioilj  b«loa(lBg  to  thto  elua,  th« 
work  U  Bodecd  hei«  for  tta  powcrftil  4eaeriptlMi  of 
«be  Hall  or  BblU  and  tlM  ponUhmcnt  of  the  viekod. 

8747.   Tesslcr  tie   Salnte«Marlo»  . 

Discours  snr  I'enfer.  ...    Amsterdam,  178S, 

5748.  Gamipbelly  Geo.  *A^  and  Yccmu 
(Prelim.  Dtas.  VI.  Part  II.  in  his  Ibur  OotpeUy 
trafulated,  etc  Lond.  17W»  4«,  I.  9(M^241.)  ff. 

5749.  ]Sm«r]rt  Jacques  Andr«,  1732-1811. 
Eclalrctssement  sor  la  mitigation  des  peines 
de  I'enfer. 

Pvbliahed  aaoBrveulT.  with  kb  "Tmatm  do 
LolteiU.-  «Ce.  1  vol.  Parii.  1804,  8*.  bot  oeoa  after 
■apprcaaad  bv  tho  aoihor,  ao  that  tbo  orlt* aal  odlthw 
la  Tcry  rare.'  It  ba*.  bovorer.  boea  rcpriatcd  as  ao 
appendix  lo  tbo  Abb*  Cartc'i  work.  "Do  dogao 
calfeotloM  rar  lonfer,"  Parte,  UIS.  t*.  Soo  bolow, 
Hoa.  nSO,  SlSi. 

9740^  IHalofl^e  et  entretien  d*Qn  solltatre  et 
d'une  ime  damn^  sur  les  rirMt  eflfhtyantea 
de  r4temit4  raalhenreuse  et  de  see  tour- 
menta. '  [By  Father  G.  M.  C]  Nantes,  IMS, 
12».  pp.  47.  — /fritf.  18S7,  12»;  Rennes,  1830, 
1>. 


S760.  Jarry^  Pierre  Fran^crfsThfophOa.  1 
men  d^nne  DissertatloD  [by  J.  A.  EmeryJ 
Bur  la  mitigation  des  poMS  des  damnta. 
Lelpaig,  181«,  8». 

S751.  Rad  (Das)  dcr  ewtgen  HBHenqual.  (In 
the  CttrimiilUem  derpkptiach-UierarM^rtU' 
Haeh-kidnri$ehem   Tar-  umd  JNheett,  Bd.  TL 

St.  2.    [Weimar,  1M7,  8*.]) 

**  DcMribing  the  eMcrptlonaprcTBillagatdUkroal 
poriodi  rcapooOag  tbo  torBcau  of  hdL"— .~ 


876K  B«Ub«r,  Walter. 
18M.    See  No.  4174. 


An  Inquiry,  de. 


S75X  Aekl^yi  .4lTan.  Hell  a  Place  of  Future 
Punishment.  Being  the  Substance  of  Three 
Sermons  delirervd  to  the  Baptist  GongreA- 
tlon,  Davenport,  Long  Island,  Dec  20,  1880 
....    N«w-lMdoMMt>8'PP*»*    ^• 

tss 


8753.  Carl«y  P.  J.,  fhe  AhhL  Da  dogme 
liqne  sur  Tenfer;  auiTi  de  la  dimertai 
M.  £mery  ...  snr  la  mitigatioa  da 
des  damn4s.    Paris,  1849,  >.  (»  sh.)  7/r. 

8754.  Ajb|f«ls*  Lament  (1%«)  orer  Lost 
[A  Poeni.1  (»w  Bt^tamdtr  fat  April, 
1.276-276.)    H. 

3766.  [Roffcrsy  George).   AdTeotures  «f 
TrlptolemnslSib;  cosnprisiaig  imporlaal 
Startling   Disclosvras    csoocemlng  M 
Magnitude,  Morals,    EmploymcatB, 

Jkc To  whi«^  is  added.  The  OU  Usa 

the  Hill-Side.    Beaton,  1866  [oopu  1841]. 
pp.  197.    H. 

8765*.  Arls«9  Juan  4«.     Vu  rlt^  al 
4  torn.    Madrid,  IMS,  S». 

8766^.  "Wmuyr^Tf  George  B.  Lectures  sa 
Future  Life  and  State,  or  the  Bible  Tifi 
Hell.  . . .    Madison,  la.^  IStt,  1^.  p^  ML 

UntToroallaL 


ill 


tfei 

rrf 


876G.  KtUen,  J.  M.     Oar 

Or,  Fellowship  among  the 
burgh,  188— ?  large  32>.  IdL 
A  cooBterpart  to  *'  Ow  F 
Mueaatbor. 

8750».  Collety  Angusta.    L'cnfsr. 

18«l,  18>.  pp.  S44w 
Tbo  aalbor  Is  an ' 


Friend  la  Bd. 


8766^.  I«lir«ma«re,  D.  P.  BiUe  DoCbrlm  <« 
Hell,  or,  A  Brief  Kxamination  ct  tbt  Hm 
Original  Words,  Sheol,  Hades,  Coheasa.  * 
Taitams,  rendered  Hell  in  the  So^ptvn. 
Chicaco,[18ilfJ82>.pp.8Q.  A 
UnlreraallM. 

8760*.  BrovrmsoMy   Orestes  Angustua  1W 

Punishment  of  the  Reprobate.  (Jhsas^f 
Quar.  Rfr.  fur  Jan.  IMS,  pp.  86-113.)  A 
Ooapare  the  tmmt  Wtrliew  §m  Imj,  MB.  fP^m 
(vbero  OioberU  la  9«o«ied).  SII.  SR.  a^  hr  OtLH, 
oapodally  pp.  4lt-4tZ.  «S>-«S«l  Tbo  9f^^J^ 
coeialBs  letiora  Ikvoi  two  of  tbo  aa^or  •  Om^ 
flk-kiida  In  opporitioa  to  bla  «ir«*.  «M  «■»»  » 
tbo  October  BBmber  of  bis  Brvir*  (p.  A 
aafca:  —  ••  1.  Are  tbo  vicfccd  cveriaadaglj  . 
iwo  tbcy  are  ovtrlamtady  ttMlacf    1  b 


aafca:  —  "!.  Are  tbo  vicfccd  cvoriaidMlj  P^^"** 
bocaaaa  tbcy  arc  ovtrlamtady  tlMlaf f    Ifc** 

KbbMMit  vtodlotlTo  or  atoipir  cs^Mnc?  «>  9m 
mil aaaillj laelodc  aaj  »ac«  daaa §■  <■«■■'■*' 
loaa  or  bcavoa  or  ■«pcT*BC«t«t  fMdf  4^  ^  • 
~-    .. .  •zdade  tko  moofcato  *«■  •L  * 


arOy  ...  csdodo  tbo 

jlaotioa  of  tbdr  M4irTiac«  m 
■ally  (oiac  oa.  or  ftoai 
dtsiita  of  iapoifbet  c**' 
k^aa  call  tbo  aiaio  of 
"Wo  kae*  aotblag  to  tbo 
H  loboU  tbo 


4  BozfttioK  of  Fitvt 

iMe.  — Compare  the  preeediag 

1.^ 


m. 


in. 


r.L 


8767.  P«t««  (LaL  ^mimwimm), 

Ob  tho  opialoBa  of  ibe  ratbofs 
■atara  aad  ctcraltf  of  bell  iatBM.BU.  _  _^ 

JIOfM.  4o  Jnfrfia.  Lib.  in.  ee.  »^la  Vv-I^ 
in-lM  or  bla  0pm*  do  AoaL  l>Of  ,  AbIMI^  '^ 
ace.)  ITOS,  M.  ,M. 

8758.  Bclfcmlmey  C.  A.    De  crebriori  ' 
»TBeowr  in  Opinioniboa  BeaMam, 
rr«««,  maxime  Tcceati 
4>.  S#r. 

8750.  IMetelMatrt  Job.  Angwtia. 
flknatid  de  Kerrm   OMsirm   e«eL.._ 
Historia  antlqvior  ...    .    Altotfli,  flm  ^ 

pp.880.     U. 

••  Tory  Tolaablo.'*- 

8760.  G«U«9  Joh.  Friedr. 
Dogmatis  de  Poenarvm 
tkme.    Tttbingae,  1774*  4*. 

8761.  YlklcM,  Joh.  Otto      ^^. 

and  kirchliche  LehrmelBan<  ten  *^^^ 
kelt  der  mUeMtraftn.  llamhm;^  V^  ' 
pp.66. 
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rUf  ThoniM.  A  History  of  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Doctrine  of  Dni- 
veraal  Salvation.  Also,  the  Final  Reconcilia- 
tion ot  all  Men  to  Holiness  and  Happiness 
fli&lly  and  dearly  proved  ft-om  Scripture, 
Reason  and  Common  Sense.  ...  By  Thomas 
Brown,  VLH.  Author  of  the  History  of  the 
Shakers  ...  and  History  of  the  Jews.  Al> 
bany,  18M,  12».  pp.  416.    B. 

8763.  B*U«u,  Hoeea,  2d.  The  Ancient  His- 
tory of  Unlversalism:  from  the  Time  of  the 
Apostles,  to  its  Condemnation  in  the  Fifth 
General  Council,  A.D.  563.  With  an  Appen- 
dix, tracing  the  Doctrine  down  to  the  Era  of 
the  Reformation.  ...  Boston,  tSM,  12*.  pp. 
828.    H, 

8764.  The  tame.  2d  Bd.,  revised.  Provi- 
dence, 1842, 12*.  pp.  810. 

8766.  Wliltt«moref  Thomas.  The  Modem 
Hletory  of  Unlversalism,  from  the  Kra  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  Present  Time.  ...    Bo»> 

ton,  18S0, 12».  pp.  458  +.    ff- 

Sea  u  anlfllc  (br  JuMt  Walker)  In  the  G»UtUM 
Maam.  for  May.  IfflO;  VlIL  t»-9U.    H. 

8766.  — -  The  Modem  History  of  Unlversalism 
...  .  [A  new  edition,  greatly  enlarged.] 
Vol.  I.    Boston,  ISeO.  12>.  pp.  408. 

For  tbe  hUtory  of  Univer«aliim  Id  thU  eountrj,  eea 
alee  Whiueaore'i  Lives  ef  Walter  Bairnar  (Boetoo, 
laU.  n*),  of  Hoiea  Balleu  (4  vol.  Wd.  18M-K,  12*), 
and  hia  Autoblegr^phj  (ttM.  1869,  12*). 

8767.  OrlUse»  Joh.  Oeo.  Theodor.  Bibliotheca 
magica  ot  pneumatica.  . . .  Leipxig,  184S,  8*. 
pp.  iv.,  175.     H. 

On  the  '<  Leiire  von  der  H0Ue  and  ihren  BtrafbB," 
see  pp.  11.  IS,  and  Itf-IM. 

8768.  8mltb9S.K.  Unlversalism  tbe  Doctrine 
of  the  Primitive  Christian  Church;  a  Dis- 
conrse  ...    .    Albany,  IMS,  8".  pp.  20. 

8760.  8a'«ryer»  Thomas  Jefferson. 

A  iicrie<  of  "  O»iitributtoni  to  the  Htstorr  of  UdI* 
vemalism"  by  Dr.  Savror,  pnblttbcd  in  the  ChriMUm 
Amh<%nti4or,  New  York,  185—,  la  relbrred  to  by  Dr. 
Whiiteaore  aa  valuable. 

8770.  Tliay-ery  Thomas  Baldwin.  The  Origin 
and  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punish- 
ment. . . .  Stereotype  Edition.  Boston,  1859. 
12*  or  18*.  pp.  251. 

Traeea  the  doctrine  to  a  beaiben  lotiroe. 

8771.  Pit  rat,  John  Claudius.  Pagan  Origin 
of  Partialist  Doctrines.  . . .  Cincinnati,  lSi7* 
1».  pp.  210. 

See,  further,  for  the  history  of  opinions  on 
this  subiect.  No.  ."^SIO,  Petersen!  3830, 
mrnite  i  SOir,  l¥l&lston  i  3945,  Patns- 
sl  I  4  (35,  Sawyer  |  4420,  IIuds«m  |  4484, 
Vnlwerssdlam  OB. 


8772.  Orl|fen«s,  11.  a.d.  SSO.    See  Na  201X 

8773.  Seotna  Brtipcnat  Johannes,  fl.  a.». 
M8,    See  No.  2017. 

8774.  3Sorsl,  Francesco  Giorgio  {Lat.  Francis- 
ens  Ctoorglna).  De  Harmonia  Mundl  totius 
Cantica  tria.    Parislis,  1544. 

Malotalne  the  doetrioe  of  aalTeraal  reetoraUen. 
Bee  J.  W.  Peieraea'*  Miwrapio*  a«wcaraaY«m«{, 
etc  Tom.  I.  Oeaprteh,  eie.  I.  81-88. 

8775.  Pa««lf  Francesco.  De  Christi  Servatoris 
MIcacitate  in  omnibus  et  singulis  Horoinibns, 
onatenus  Homines  sunt,  Assertlo  cathollca. 
doudae,  1AM,  8>.  (7  sh.)    BL, 

See  Bayic,  art.  Aiectee. 

6770.  ReeupltOf  OInlio  Ceearef  Sacrarinm 
de  stiipenda  horrendaque  Supplidomm  apud 
Inferos  iSternitate:  itemque  Sacrarlum  for- 
midablle  de  Mnltltudlne  Reproborum  et  Eleo- 
toram  Paucitate.    Coloniae,  1690, 12>. 

ThU  work  la  aaerlbed  to  E^upito  by  Rotermnad, 
In  Ms  ForU«t*vm§  m%  Jdcker'a  aOgtm.  ChUkrten- 
iMdkt,  though  not  mentioned  by  Baeker  under  hU 
naaie.    It  aeema  to  hare  heeo  pnbl.  aneayaMuly; 


8777.  Soner,  or  Sonuery  Ernest.  Demon- 
stratio  theologica  et  philoeupbica,  quod  aeter- 
na  Impiorum  Supplioia  non  arctiant  Dei  Jus- 
tltiam,  sed  Ii\justitiam.  (In  **  Faustl  et  Laelli 
Socini,  item  Lmesti  Sonneri  Tractatus  aliquot 
theologici,"  tte.  £leutheropoIl  [Amsterdam  fT, 
1664, 12»,  pp.  36-00.)    BL. 

A  ihtUk  trandatSoa  waa  pnbl.  In  1681.  For  aa 
aeeonnt  of  the  work,  with  extractn,  see  Book'e  JTiaC 
AntttHn.  I.  U.  8Bi-8n.  See  aUo  Waloh,  BOtL  Tk9oL 
I.  8Wf  2N. 

3778.  'WlAStanlcyy  Qerr^rd  or  Jerrard.  The 
New  Law  of  Klghteousnes  bndding  forth,  in 
restoring  the  Whole  Creation  fh>m  the  Bond> 
age  of  the  Curse.  . . .  London,  1649,  am.  8». 
pp.  (12).  120. 

8779. Several  Pieces  gathered   Into  one 

Volume :  set  forth  in  Five  Books :  vis.  I.  The 
Breaking  of  the  Day  of  Ood,  or  Prophesies 
fulfilled.  II.  The  Mystery  of  God  concerning 
the  Whole  Creation  Mankind.  III.  The  Saints 
Paradise  ...  .  lY.  Truth  lifting  up  Its  Head 
above  Scandals.  V.  The  New  Law  of  Right- 
eousnesse.  London,  1649,  sm.  8*.  pp.  138  +, 
eo +,  86 +,  64 +,  120 -f-.     U. 

8780. Fire  In  the  Bush.    The  Spirit  bvm- 

ing,  not  consuming,  but  purging  Mankinds. 
. . .    London,  16S0,  sm.  8».  pp.  (14),  77. 

8781.  Helsnery  Joh.  Dlssertatlo  de  Resur^ 
rectione  Impiorum.  [Rem.  Christ.  Omuth.l 
Vltebergae,16SS,4«. 

8782.  CopplAf  Richard.  The  Glorious  My»- 
terie  ofllivine  Teachings  between  God' Christ 
and  the  SainU.  The  First  Part.  |  Anti- 
christ In  Man  opposeth  Smmanvel,  or,  Ood  in 
vs  ...  .  The  Second  Part.  ...  H  The  Ad- 
vancement of  All  Things  in  Christ,  and  of 
Christ  in  All  Thinn.  . . .  The  Third  Part.  . . . 
8pt.    London,  [160— ?],  4*. 

8783.  — —  The  Advancement  of  All  Things  In 
Christ,  and  of  Christ  in  All  Things.  . . .  The 
2d  Ed.  ...    London,  [1763,  j  8*.  pp.  71.     U, 

SeeNob  »M. 

8783*.  — —  A  Blow  at  the  Serpent;  or  a  Gentle 
Answer  from  Maidstone  Prison  to  appease 

Wrath London :  printed  In  the  Year 

1656.    Reprinted  ...  1764,  8«.  pp.  120, 16.   U. 

Aleo  with  the  headlnc:— " Truth 'e  Trlamph  ... 

In  several   Disputes   helden  at   ...    Roehcster  . . . 

between  several  Ministers  and  Rlehard  Coppln  ...   .'* 

—  On  unlTersat  salvation. 

8784.  [RIol&ardsoii,  Samuell.  Of  the  Torw 
ments  of  Hell:  the  Foundation  and  Pillars 
thereof  discovered,  search'd,  shaken,  and  re- 
mov'd.  With  InfitUible  Proofs,  that  there  Is 
not  to  be  a  Punishment  after  this  Life,  for 
any  to  endure,  that  shall  never  end.  London, 
(Ist  ed.,  N.D.)  1(^58,  8*. 

Beprinted  In  Th*  Phmtm,  II.  4ST-419,  Lond.  11IM» 
8^.    (A)    Bee  also  Kos.  SMS.  4110,  4227. 

8785.  Clkevrney-,  Nicholas.  Hell,  with  the 
Everlasting  Torments  thereof  asserted.  1. 
i^uod  ««,  that  there  is  such  a  Place.  2.  Quitf 
Ht,  What  this  Place  is.  8.  UH  tUy  Where  it 
is.    London,  1660,  8«. 

3786.  DenlSf  A.  JBtemsB  Lacrjrmae,  sive 
Anlma  daninata  sero  poenitens  apud  Inferos. 
Duaci,  1664, 18*. 

8787.  S«rart««,  Petrus.  Liber  quartns  Psal- 
morum,  in  quo  grande  iUnd  de  Redemptlone 
totius  Adami,  Remmque  Omnium  elus  Gratia 
Restltntlone  Mysterium,  hactenus  Mnndo  ab- 
scondltum,  ffraphice  describitur  ...  .  Am- 
sterodami,  1668. 

See  J.  W.  Petersen's  MvoTfiMev  mupttmrmrTmnms, 
etc  Torn.  I.,  Vorrede,  §  b. 

8788.  BarroDT,  Isaac,  16SO-1677.  Sermons 
and  Fragments  attributed  to  Isaac  Balri'ow, 
D.D.  ...  to  which  are  added.  Two  Disserta- 
tions, on  the  Duration  of  Future  Punish- 
ments, and  on  Dissenters.  Now  first  o(rflected 
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•    and  edited  from  the  M8S By  the  Rer. 

J.  F.  Lee,  M.A.  ...    .    London,  lfiS4,  8*.  pp. 
Tfii.,  248.     U. 

It  ftppear*  hj  tbe  R«r.  Alex.  lTapI«r'i  Frateec  to 
the  receDtediiioB  af  Barrow's  Works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  xxiz., 
XXX.,  thai  tbe  autlior  of  tbo  DIncruttoa  en  the  Dor*, 
tlon  or  Futuro  Punishmeou.  pp.  202-3Sa,  wm  the 
Rev.  Joha  Whltefbot,  Keoior  of  Helgham,  aear  Nor- 
wich. (CoDip.  Ko.  aWO,  below.)  He  malntalu  tbe 
doctrine  of  ibe  4«*tructioB  of  the  wicked.  -The  n^iiO' 
aoript  is  ift  tl\e  hmndwridng  of  Borrow,  who  hoe 
added  uotea,  the  firit  of  which  it.  *'Adinodam  Inge- 
nioiufl,  dllueiilu*  ei  oandidiw  eat  hie  traetatoa,  at 
mihl  rem  uiialmA  eoafioit." 

9789.  Lockei  John,  1092-1704.  Reenrrectio 
et  quw  eequuntnr.  [In  English.]  (In  Lord 
King's  Lift  qf  Locke,  Lond.  1830,  8",  II.  189- 
161.)    H. 

Vaioulne  tbe  aanlhllatlon  of  the  wicked. 

8790.  Stronsy  William.  The  Worm  that 
dyeth  not;  ur  Hell  Torments,  in  the  Certainty 
and  Eternity  of  them,  discovered  in  several 
Sermons  on  Mark  ix,  48.  London,  lS7!i,  8*. 
BL, 

8791.  [BurthaffS^y  Richard],  (huta  Dei,  or 
an  Apolijgy  fur  Uud.  Wherein  the  Perpetuity 
of  Infernal  Torments  is  evinced,  and  Divine 
both  Goodness  and  Justice  (that  notwith- 
stondini^)  defended.  The  Nature  of  Punish- 
ments m  general,  and  of  Infernal  ones  in 
particular  displayed.  ...  Written  on  Occa- 
sion of  some  Objections  sent  in  a  Letter. to  R. 
B.  [and  prefixed  to  this  work].  London,  1075, 
sm.  8«.  pp.  422  +.     U. 

8792.  Brsuiflony  John.  T%  flvprb  Auenor: 
or.  Everlasting  ^ire  no  Fancy.  Being  an  An- 
swer to  a  late  Pestilent  Pamphlet  [by  S. 
Richardson],  entituled  (The  Foundations  of 
Hell-Torments  shaken  and  removed)  ...  . 
London,  1S7S,  4*.  pp.  152  -|-     U. 

8793.  Hclmontf  Franciiicns  Mercnrlus  van. 
Paradox ical  Discourses  concerning  the  Macro- 
coeni  and  Micrucosm  ...    .    London.  168ft«  8o. 

A  <7ei'*Mm  trantletion,  Hanborg,  1691,  9*,  pp.  30; 
Dutch  Amst.  l«iU3.  12".  Van  Uelmont  in  ihie  work, 
and  ia  ht«  Stder  (Ham  (see  No.  478),  ualntaina  tbe 
doctrine  of  obiveraai  rsstoratiou. 

8794.  Polrety  Pierre.  L'oeconomie  divine,  ou 
Systcme  univentol  et  demonstr6  des  oeuvres 
et  des  desseius  de  Dieu  envers  les  bommes. 
7  vol.    Amsterdam,  1087,  8b. 

Maintaini  the  doctrine  of  nnlveml  restoratloB. 
Cottip.  No«.  S»06,  3831,  S84i. 

8795.  [Helmomty  FranciscusMercnrlna  ▼•!&]• 
Oputtcula  phiiosophica  quibus  oontinentuV 
Principia  Philoeopblae  autiquissimae  et  re- 
centissimae.  Ac  Philosophia  vulgaris  refu- 
tata.  Quibus  subjnncta  sunt  CG.  Prublemata 
de  Revolntione  Animarum  humananim.  Am- 
stelcHlami,  lOlN),  12«. 

The  thrre  work*  in  this  rare  vol.  are  psfcd  inde- 

P>nJently.  with  diatinct  tiUee.  Tbe  tirtt,  '■  Prinidpia 
hnosophiae."  etc.,  which  contains  144  pages,  is  de- 
scribed in  tbe  title  ss  "  Opuseulam  posthumum  e 
Lingua  Anf(licsna  Latlnitate  douatom,  eum  Aunota- 
tionlbus.'*  efc.  and  in  the  preface,  as  written  "a 
Comitissa  quadani  Anglicaoa,  remina  altra  scxans 
emdiu,  Latinae.  Ormecacque  literaiurae  peritlssiaa. 
Inque  ooini  ptiilosophaDdt  genere  quantf  maxime  ver- 
sata."  The  lady  thus  referred  to  is  Aone  (Finehi 
VIscounteM  0>niraj,  an  entbusiastie  dL<M:it>le  and 
ft-iend  or  Van  llrlnmnt.  (Sec  Adelong's  Geaek.  d«r 
menackliclun  Narrheit,  IV.  305.  IT.)  Petersen ,  in  bis 
M«0^ri}p4ovaro«carao-ra0'(w;,  ste.  Tob.  I.  Gesprteb. 
9te.  Thell  I.  pp.  8^.  M.  givrs  extracts  IHwa  this  work 
in  fkror  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  rcatoralioo. 

The  recond  part  of  the  volume  contains  S40  pages, 
be>ides  the  preface  and  dedication :  tbe  third  part. 
144  paces.  Tlie  Litter  is  tranolated  from  the  English. 
See  No.  510.  for  ih<*  full  titles,  and  oiber  details, 
see  Clement.  Bibl.  ewieuM,  IX.  ST5,  376. 

8796.  Tlllotsom,  John,  ><ip.  Of  the  Eternity 
of  Hell  Torments.  A  Sermon  preached  before 
tbe  Queen  ...  March  7.  16j^  [On  Matth. 
zxv.  46.1    I»ndon,  l(tOO,  4«. 

Also  in  his  Work;  I75T,  8*.  HI.  S-».  (B,)  TbIS 
la  the  fiimou*  i^rmon  in  vbich  Tinn(«oii  mafntains 
Ibot  though  Ood  has 
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wtOt  sterMl  nnalabmasu  *h$  kecpa  Ik*  t^kt  or 

publsblng  in  bis  e«n  haad,"  Sbd  atair  iiwn    ttw 
peaaltj.    See  Nos.  SaSK,  SoSl. 

S797.  l8Cos«lk,  Friedr.  With.  ▼ma>  O'^ 
oordia  Kationis  et  Fidei,  sive  UarmoDiA  Hhi- 
losophiae  Horalis  et  ReligionU  ChrJatimiafc*- 
Arastelodami  [Gnben  and  Berlin],  IMtt.  v. 

ay.  VU,  besides  Prefihce,  ppu  16,  and 
ces,  pp.  66. 

Maiuuins  the  amterialtty  of  tbe 
tbe  doetrine  of  endless  pauIabneuC 
rapprrssed  bj  tbe  govrruaenr,  aod  cai 
miK-b  trottble.    S«s  IUungarten*a  JA 
a«riw..9Hcb«ra.  II.  121-ias.    M. 

8798.  {StaiTordy  Richard].  8om«  Thouielits 
concerning  tbe  Life  to  come;  with  a  bri^ 
Account  of  the  State  of  Religion  aa  it  i*  a** 
In  the  World.    London,  1808,  f. 

8  aiford  was  a  rniTer»ali*t.  S«e  WklUa^tasc  s 
Mod.  BUL  o/  Untwtntditm,  M  ed..  1.  1»7,  ISA. 

3799.  Bayle,  Pierre,  l«47-lilNL 

Bayle  opposes  the  doctrine  of  eternal  r—n»»%nf  ** 
in  bis  DicL,  art.  Orto^as  aod  ^^aeiii ;  Im  bis  je.p^'*^ 
aux  q%uUfom9  Sum  J»rt*i»eU^  II.  im.  et  arq^..  IlL 
975.  et  oetiq..  II H,  et  scqq..  V.  3M.  et  seqq. ;  mr  4  x 
JtrntrttitHM  d«  Mamme  c<  d*  Tkemi'tm,  ^  4fM.  ec  f^^- 
Bee  al*o  bis  Jaama  CMorwai  rmtrtat.^iy^. 

3800.  Gordemo^,  Louis  Germibd  d*. 
L'^temitA  des  peines  deTenfer,  ouotre  W^ 
Sociniens  ...    .    Paris,  lt97»  1>. 

8W1.  Entretl«ns  sar  la  restitatlon  nnlve?^ 
selle  [or  g^neralej  de  la  crtetion  ...  .  ijl*«r- 
porting  to  be  a  conference  between  Doeitheae 
and  TheophiluM.]    Col(»gne,  1007.  S*. 

Jeremy  Wblte.  fn  tbe  Prefaee  to  uis  "  Kaafrafcw 
of  all  Tbingi."  Loud.  17It,  8*.  refircscatB  tLt«  ■»  aa 
Ingenious  pieoe  written  in  Krcoeh  hj  a  noUe  n..- 
ntnt  Lord  and  Minister  ti  tbe  court  of  tke  bi^  .  f 
Pruaaia."  Tbe  work  Btent:oncd  by  Yt  ak  h.  MihL  7VW. 
II.  824,  noder  tbe  title  of  "Kin  Oc-«pr^b  iu  Y.rm\ 
der  Ouadeo  iwisehen  Tbcophilo  I.rlirrcbi  end  D'« 
tbeo  Kletaon  mon  der  allgemelnen  KrhMssg  des  gas> 
sen  niensobilebca  Qeacblccbis,"  ssa.  a^hl  MS. 
seems  to  have  been  a  transJaHon  of  It. 

3802.  Lcadey  Jfrs.  Jane.  A  Revelation  of  the 
Everlasting  Gu«pel*Medsage,  that  by  the  Bl>  >  <i 
of  the  Bverlasting  Covenant  all  Prioofu 
be  Free.    London,  lf97,  8>. 

3800.  [Pet«rseny  Jfodaaie  Jobanon 
(worn  Mcrl««)|.    Das  ewige  KwaniEvm 
der  allgemainea  \l  iederbringnog  aJler  Cren- 
tnren  ...    .    Yorgeetellet  ...  ToneincnMH- 

fUede  DJer]  Pb.[iladelphi«chen]  0[rBieiBel 
n  Knde  1st  beygefllget  ein  kurtxer  AnkaDC 
von  elnigen  barmonischen  Schrifft-i»t«-llen  no4 
verschi^enen  •onderbahrea  Zaon&^wa  Ls- 
theri.    [Offenbach?]  1«M,  8*. 

Also  fn  J.  W.  Petersen's  Mowtmbow  aasani— is 
nm%.  etc  ITOt.  etc.  M..  L  I-ti.    Fabrtdns,  Dti»tm 
Arfmmtmtvntmi,  ete.  p.  730,  note,  upseiats  tbu  ss  a 
traaslatiea  of  the  worb  by  Jnae 
above,  and  gives  IMB  as  tbe  dass  of  laa 

3804.  Orapl«Sy  ZachariM. 
guralis  Libellum  recentissimtun  aab  Rnbnca: 
Das  ewige  Evangvllnm  der  allgcMcinen  « ie- 
derbringung    aller    Creatnren,    cxamti 
f  /Vseg.  Joh.  Fecht.]    Rortochii,  MM,  4>. 

880d.  K«elk,  Christian Oottlieb. 
irrmf  Act.  III.  21.  solida  et  orthodoxa  Kxpo- 
sitio  ...  Fanatlcis  nowtri  Temporis.  et  ^ai 
illis  adstlpnlantnr,  imprimis  veto  Dn.  Peuv 
Poiretu,  et  Bvaogelil  Aeterni  Aacturi  IL  A. 
Ph.  O.  oppoaita.    Kilonii,  1«M,  S*.  ^31  ah  > 

8806.  'Wolff  Joh.  Joachim.  Kmlse  AasMf^ 
ckungenaberdieFraga:  obaaelidieaeaiLeUa 
eine  allgemelne  Wlederbringvikg  aller  Cr«a- 
tnren  in  Wahrbeit  su  hoffen  ...?  narh  Jt»- 
leitnng  des  ewigen  fivaagelU  von  ci aer  all- 
gemeinen  ¥Flederbrio|ning  aller 
...    .    Helm0tjidt,ltll»>. 

3807.   [Kl«lm»HleolAi»  Q^atf^ 
Jesu  Chrlsto  . . .  alien  Oreataren  n  predif^s 
. . .  befohlene  Evaagolinm  von  dsr  darcb  ibs 
erfhndei»en  evrigen  ErlisQag  ...  werkuadigH 
TQBQeocgpMlStefwlok ... 
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1700,  13*.  (10  sit.) '  Enlarged,  (hid.  1706,  »•; 
]«4^psig.  1713,  anil  1730,  8«. 

Alao  la  J.  W.  Peierwu'i  Mmrrqfi^  ciroCArM^a* 
9Bmf  flic  Tom.  I.    Bve  No.  SslO,  uot«,  aad  No.  8W& 

So  many  of  Kleiii-Nicolal'i  wrltiugt  apuMred  under 
the  pteudoavm  OMry  /tol  A'^yvofdk.  iluit  they  art 
•rtm  r«r«rrvd  m  m  ir  ibe  Ulier  w«re  ike  tnie  Dane 
or  the  eatbor.  It  may  be  obaerved  that  the  eiymolo- 
(leml  meaulug  of  Paul  Sief  votek  ia  the  aanie  u  that 
or  KieiD-Nioolal;  And.  rraw  the  Latia  Aiidtw,  Itke 
the  &rrman  Ucin,  sif uirylag  •'  Utiic."  and  Af^yeelc*, 
from  aitgen,  "to  oonquer,"  and  Volk.  "  people,"  oor- 

■pottdmi  prcaiady  to  iWoetai,  rroia  viiBd«>  aad  >•*$. 


8808.  TKletn-lf  l«ol«l,  Oeorg].  The  Ever- 
UMtiDg  UoiiM)!,  commanded  to  b«  preached  by 
Jeaits  Chritit  ...  nntu all  Creatures  ...  con- 
cerning the  Eternal  Kedemption  found  out  by 
him,  whereby  Devil,  Sin,  Hell  and  Death, 
ahall  at  last  be  abolished  and  the  Whole 
Creation  restored  to  its  PriniitWe  Purity 
...  .  Written  in  Oerman  by  Paul  SiegTolck, 
and  traitslkted  into  English  by  John  8.  Qer- 
mantowu  [Pa.J,  1753,  sm.  8*.  pp.  viii.,  152.  U. 
Other  edltiooa,  Loadoo,  11U.  17W;  Fhiladdphla, 

S800.  JLIcbtaeheldy  Ferdinand  Helft-eich. 
Chriiitliche  Uedanckeu  Uber  das  Bilchleiu  vom 
ewigen  Evaugelio  der  allg^meinen  Wiedor- 
bringtiug   Aller  Creaturen.     Zeits  [Ilalle?], 

1700,  8*.  ras  sh.) 

AlM  lo  hb  OcMmnKs  Miatreiekt  JUkii/teH,  I78S,  8*, 
Tbell  U. 

3810.  [Plitorlua,  Joh.  Werner].  Das  ewige 
Zoru-Uuricbte  Uottes  in  der  unanfh6rlichen 
HttUen-Pein  . . .  entgegen  gesetzt  dem  ewigen 
Evangelio  der  allgemeinen  Wlederbringuiig 
aller  Creaturen  ...  .  Magdeburg,  ITOOt  S** 
(11  sh.) 

8811.  Belhnildf  Joh.  Andr.  Dissertatio  de 
Pseudo-Evangelio  iEtemo.    Helmst.  1700, 4fi. 

8812.  liiriiicklery  Johann,  in  his  Prefltce  to 
J.  H.  Ilorb's  FrtdigUn  fider  dat  Leiden  Jesu 
ChrUti,  Hamburg,  1700^  8*,  attacked  Peter- 
sen's Dot  ewige  Evangeltum. 

8813.  Oraplaa,  Zacharias.  Tindiclie,  quibus 
Disputatlonem  suam  inauguralem  . . .  defen- 
dit.    [Rostock?  17017] 

8814.  PerCselh,  Joh.  Oeorg,  the  elder.  6r11nd> 
licbe  Abfertignng  der  alten  und  neuen  HOIl- 
und  Teuffela-Patronen  ...  .  [In  opposition 
toOrigen,  Van  Helmont,  Jane  Leade,  Pordi^. 
Madame  Petersen,  and  Klein-Micolat.  ITOl 
orl709.j 

881&i  ——'  SlegTolcklus  secundum  devictus. 
Baruthi,  1701, 4*.  (4  sh.) 

8816).  [P«ters«ih9  Joh.  Wilh.].  Uvorjti/nw 
«voKar«urra««w«  irarriev,  das  ist  VDas  Qeheim- 
nlrn der Wiederbringung aller Dinge  ...  oflfen> 
btfdtret  durch  einen  Zeugen  Oottes  und  seiner 
Warheit.  ...    8  torn.    Pamphilla  [OflenbachJ, 

1701,  '08,  [Magdeburg?]  1710,  fol.    P. 

The  tall  title,  wbloh  m  eurtou«.  though  lottf,  nay 
be  seen  In  Walcb'e  BUd.  Th«oL  II.  818.  The  title*  of 
Vols.  II.  and  III.  dillier  froa  the  above  and  rrom  each 
other;  the  huter  was  publlnbed  with  Petenen'e name. 

Frindpal  OmtenU  of  VoL  J.  Prelhee,  18  pafee; 
*'  Da*  evige  Kvancellum, '  ele..  by  the  wtfh  or  Feter. 
sen  (eee  ahove.  No.  3801),  8X  paces;  '*A  Dlaiogne 
between  Pbtialetha  and  Agatbephiius  on  the  Bestora* 
«hm  or  All  ThIngH."  In  three  Parts,  666  pages;  Klein- 
Vk«lai'B  ••  Rvaagellun."  ere.  (see  No.  3807).  92  pages. 
In  the  Dialogu*.  the  writings  or  Koeh,  Woir,  Orapins, 
Feeht.  PIsiorfiis,  Llchtacbeid,  and  Itttg,  la  opposition 
to  P^ier«en's  doetrine.  are  mparately  erlitctsed. 

Vol.  IL  eootatns  atsssn  distinct  treatlws.  besides 
the  Prelhee,  Ineioding  aaswen  to  Wlnckler,  Htofler, 
Cling,  and  others.  (See  below.)  The  anonynous 
replr  to  Rinfler  is  by  Kiein-NieolaL  The  last  treatise, 
••  BInige  2«ngnl«e,  so  woll  aller  als  neocr  Zeugen, 
Ten  der  Wahrheit  der  Wiederbrtagnng  ailcr  Dinge," 
Me.,  M  pages.  Is  bistorieslly  raluahle.  With  this 
Biny  be  eoupared  the  references  la  the  Mtgitltr  lo 
Vol.  I.  under  the  word  **  Zeugnikssi;." 

Vol.  III.  eoBUlos  no  lens  than  t$mmtun  distlnet 

treatises,  including  anawers  to  Tenber.  Pfhtf,  L6«eher, 

Bchwerdtoer,  PUchlln.  Mereker.  PfsSnger,  and  Neuss. 

'    |0e«  bciov.)   Ohrfsioph  Seebash'a  BiplnnnrtsnB  sT 


the  81th.  146th.  and  S8th  Psatns.  In  «hleh  be  Bods 
the  doctrine  or  uuiversal  resturatlon,  ««  here  re- 
printed. They  had  be«n  prevloasir  publlnhed  sepa- 
rately, the  hrst  two  in  1707  and  I  iO0,  lumo. 

For  a  nore  ftill  anal>Bl<  of  these  volumes,  aad 
some  aoeouut  or  their  author,  see  Joh.  Fabrlclus. 
Bit.  BibL  fiibric.  II.  1B8-2(M.  sad  Walch  s  StnleUwtg 
in  dfs  Jtelig,  3trtU.  dtr  Svoiig.  Luth.  Kirch;  II.  640- 
§48.  Vol*.  L  aud  II.  were  criiloiiiea  at  length  by  V. 
IE.  L^seher  in  the  Um$cktildige  JfacktidUcH  tor  1701 
and  1788.    Pwersen  replied  lu  Vol.  ill. 

8817.  HllmlleryJoh.  Aufrichtige  Unterredung 
zweyor  Culloquenteu    Uber   uem  Buche,  so 

Senaunt:  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge,  da 
ei*  Athenienser  des  Auonymi ;  oder  des  Auc- 
toris  darinueu  gebraucbte  Worte  fttrbringetj 
der  Berrhoenser  aber  dieselbe  beantwortet 
und  ans  Oottes  Wort  das  Gegeiitheil  darthut. 
Prankftirt  an  der  Oder,  1709,  4*. 

8818.  Ittl|f,  Thomas.  Ezercitatio  theologica 
de  Novis  yaiiaticornni  quorundam  Dosirs» 
AUtis  Piirgatoriis.    LipsisB,  1703, 

Also  In  his  Ojpusciito  Varia,  p.  160,  et  saqq. 

8819.  Merokery  Joh.  Christliche  Unterwei- 
sung  von  den  unmittelbaren  Offenbahrungen, 
Enthttsiasmo,  . . .  Zustand  der  Wiedergebohr- 
nen  nud  Un wiedergebohrnen  nach  dem  Todte, 
and  ewiger  Verdammniss.    1708* 

8eeNo.S83i. 

8890.  'WHItbyy  Daniel.    A  Discourse  on  the 

Endless  Torments  of  the  Wicked.  ( Appended 
to  his  Cbrnmentary  on  the  2d  Ep.  to  Vie  Thtua* 
UmianM,  tint  published  in  1703.) 

8821.  Kalkiierty  Andreas.  Dispntatio  theow 
logicade  Kesurrectlone  Impiorum  . . .  Preside 
Godofredo  Wegnero  ...  .  Regiomouti,  HOit 
4».  pp.  34  +.    If. 

Against  those  who  deny  the  dootrlas  of  the  resar- 
rsBtioo  or  the  wicked. 

8822.  Ijanipey  Joh.  Mich.  Dissertatlones  trea 
. . .  de  Herba  Borith.  Altdorfli,  170ft,  4*.  (16 
ah.) 

In  an  Appendix  to  this  volume,  Lange  derends  the 
doctrine  or  universal  restoration.  He  was  replied  to 
bv  Sebast.  RdiardI,  in  bti  SalUftaetio  OkrM  ... 
vbMlicala,  Hamburg,  1706.  4«.  (U  sh.) 

3823.  I««  Clere  (Lat.  Clericns),  Jean. 
His  BlbliotMqHt  cAoteie  ror  1700,  VII. 
eootains  a  defeuce  or  Titlotson's  sermon  on  the  eter- 
nity of  hell  tornienu,  with  an  answer,  in  the  person 
or  an  Origenist,  to  the  Maniebsans  as  represiruted  by 
Bayle.  An  Bngllsh  translation  Is  appended  to  the 
snonvmous  Life  oT  Tlllotsou.  publ.  in  London,  1717, 
9  {B.),  and  to  the  second  edition  or  Bwtnden  en  Uell 
(see  No.  8734).  Compare  the  earlier  remarks  in  his 
ftrrhoftoaa,  I.  801-814,  with  Bayle's  zoply  in  tho 
notes  to  his  article  on  Orlgon. 

8824.  Peterseiiy  Joh.  Wilh.  Untemuchung 
der  Qrilnde,  die  ein  Prediger  gu  Essen  f  J. 
Hercker]  gegen  den  mittlern  Zustand  aer 
Seelen  nach  dem  Tode  und  g^gen  die  Wieder- 
bringung aller  Dinge  herl«ygebracht.  Er- 
langen,  1705,  8*.  pp.  312  -f . 
See  Nos.  8818,  8888. 


8824*.  PfltlTy  Joh.Christoph.  Dissertatio  theo- 
logica  iimuguralis  pro  Loco  de  Fine  Oecono- 
mUo  ChristTin  1  Cor.  zt.  24.  Tubingae,  nOS* 
4». 

Aanworsd  by  PMerson  in  his  Moctmov,  els.  ItL 
177-102. 

8825.  8clk'«rerdtA«r»  Joh.  David.  Behrift- 
missig^  Untersuchung  elner  . . .  wieder  auf- 
gewiirmten  Frage:  ob  die  Yerdammten  dcr- 
einst  aus  der  HttUe  wiederum  g^laseen  xu  wer- 
den,  annoch  einig^  HolTnung  haben?  ...  . 
Dresden,  1700  [1707  ?1,  4«.  (7  sh.) 

rfctsrssn  replied  ia  hu  MvoYifpiev,  ttc  ItL  ttl- 


8826.  Du'wesy  Sir  William,  Bart.,  Abp.  </ 
T&rk.    Sermons  preach'd  upon  several  Occa- 
sions, before  King  William,  and  Queen  Anne. 
. . .    The  2d  Ed.  ...    London,  1707, 8*.     U. 
Fourteen  Sermons,  paged  separately.    Sermons  II.- 
Til.  are  on  the  Ortaioty,  the  Qrcataess,  aad  the 
Bteiati^  ef  fistt'TMaieats. 
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8827.  JcnlK*,  Kirbftrd.  The  Eternity  of  Hell 
TormentH  acwerted  and  vindicated.  Loudon, 
1707, »». 

8828.  [Kleln*Nlool«t»  Georg].  IXerTergeb- 
liche  Streit  wider  die  Wahrlieit  and  Un- 
achttld,  welchen  Herr  D.  NttUM  in  dem  Trac- 
tat:  WiderlegUfiig  dee  erdichteten  Ewigen 
EvangeliS  genannt,  xv  seinem  eigenen  Schii- 
den  angefiingen  liat.  Ascboraleben,  1707,  8*. 
(16  eh.)—  Also  ibid,  1711,  »•. 

8829.  Petersen,  Joli.  Willi.  Die  gantse  Oeco- 
nomie  der  Liebe  Gottee  in  Cbriitto  ...  . 
Magdeburg.  1707, 12o.  (19  sb.) 

Id  opposition  lo  J.  F.  M«ycr  t  StridU  worn  FMmtn. 

8890.  [Flaebltn,  Ludwig  MelcbiorJ.  Thea- 
tmm  Mvsterii  aitOKaTti.aTatn*n  vatmir  denn- 
datnm  &  deatructum,  das  ist :  Scbrifft-mJissi- 
ger  Beweiss,  dass  das  so  genaodte  Bwige  Evan- 
gelinm  . . .  fiilscb,  nnd  in  der  heiligen  Schrifft 
nicht  gegrUndet  sey  von  M.  L.  M.  F.  D.  8.  [».e. 
Magistor  L.  M.  Fiscblin,  Diaconns  aus  Stutt- 
gart]. Ulm,  1708,  8».  (13  sb.)  New  ed.,1716, 
»».  (21  sb.)  _ 

PMenen  replied  in  kis  M,V9T^fwv^  tf.  HI.  tOV- 
ITT.    SOTNe.W42. 

8831.  JikgeTf  Job.  Wol^ng.  Examen  Theo- 
lofi\eo  nuvie  et  maxime  celeberrimi  Domini 
Poireti,  ^nsque  Magistrae  Mad.  de  Bovrignon 
...    .    Frnncofbrtl  et  Lipeiie,  1708,  8*.  pp. 

606.  _ 

See  HIH.  »/  tkm  Wortta9f  tkt  Uamtd,  OcL  1708; 
X.  867-578.    Comp.  No.  STM,  MM. 

8832.  Lnpton,  William.  Tbe  Eternity  of 
Future  Pnnisbment  proved  and  vindicated. 
In  a  Sermon  preacbed  before  tbe  University 
of  Oxford'  ...  Novemb.  24th.  1706.  ...  Ox- 
ford, 1708,  8».  pp.  14.    H. 

Afh\xk%\.  Abp.  TtUoteoa.    See  No.  S7W. 

8838.  Mereker,  Job.  Einfllltlger  Tractat 
von  der  Wlederbringung  aller  Dinge,  wie 
aucb  von  dem  Zustand  in  welcbem  die  Seelen 
der  Glliubigen  nacb  dem  Tode  sicb  befinden 
. . .  wieder  die  so  genannte  Untersncbnng  der 
Griinde  Iln.  D.  Petersens.    1708* 

See  No.  MM.  Peterwn  replied  in  T«m.  III.  ef  his 
Nvrrifptov,  etc.  pp  S7T-MT. 

8834.  PfeAmiper,  Daniel.  De  Reetitntione 
Diaboluruni,  vulgo  Ob  dermableins  eine  £ri&- 
sung  derer  Teurel  zu  bofTen  sei?  ex  Act.  iii. 
21.  Argentorati,  1708,  4*?— Also  ibid,  1721, 
and  Jenae,  1730.    6  gr. 

ADswrrcd  by  Petersen  in  Tom.  HI.  of  Us  M«^ 
Tiypwv,  efe. 

8836.  Tenber»  Samuel  Gbristian.  Geminnm 
Argumentnm,  alterum  pro,  a|temm  contra 
Origeniauam  omnium  Remm  avoKaTatfTa^iv 
...    .    Magdeburg,  1708, 4«. 

PeterwD  replied  In  Tom.  III.  ef  his  Mwr^^oy, 
eee.  pp.  1-134. 

8836.  Neuaa,  Ileinr.  Georg.  Wiederlegungder 
erdicliU^teu  ewigen  Evaugelii.  Lipsiae,  1700, 
9fi.  (31  sb.) 

8837.  'Whlston,  William.  Sermons  and  Es- 
says upon  several  Sul^ects.  . . .    London,  1700, 

8*.  pp.  412. 

In  thin  volume  Whlnton  oppoMS  tbe  doctrines  of 
the  deep  of  the  wul  (pp.  79-98).  and  of  eternal  pnnleh. 
ment.  See  Biat.  of  tM  Iforke  o/  Os  IaotmA  for 
Ans.  1TO0;  XI.  493-M8. 

8838.  Relnli^«nfl^  (Die)  der  Seelen  vor  oder 
nacb  dem  Tud  unpartbeiiscb  bewKbret.  1711, 
8». 

8839.  IVblte,  Jeremiab,  ChajiUiin  to  Oliver 
Cromvfett.  Tbe  Restoration  of  All  Things: 
or,  A  Vindication  of  the  Goodness  and  Grace 
of  God,  to  be  manifested  at  last,  In  the  Re- 
covery of  bis  whole  Creation  out  of  their 
Fall.  ...  The  3d  Ed.  With  an  Additional 
Preface;  containing  Quotations  fh)m  divers 

.  other  Aatbors,  not  mentioned  in   tbe  First 
Frefoce,  who  have  wrote  in  Gonflrmatlon  of 
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the  above  Doctrine. . . .   London,  (let  cd.  lltS,) 

1779,  8*.  pp.  xlti.,  246.    //. 

The  Arst  «d.  was  pnbl.  vitbMit  the  aocknr^  aaBt. 
Pint  AmeiieaB  ed.,  Phllad.  1844.  8*.—  KmnA lar 
lUh  cd.,  wllb  an  InirodoeuirT  Euaj  «f  IM  paas*  Iff 
David  Thom.  P.O..  LaadM.  UAl.  W. 

3840.    EirldeAS    Denioustrstio   Reetftmtioete 

Renim  omnium  ad  Denw,  per  qaam 
oninee  post   supremi    Judicii   Dicta 
liberabuntnr    ...    .    IIags^€omttR■k.  ITIIL 
Thlf  work  was  writteo  In  Dutch,  bm  I  eaa  ^ttj 
give  tbe  title  in  Latin  from  Patufci.  |l«, 
ptonim  AaM.  p.  Sit.  cwap.  pp.  19b-«M. 

8841.  [Glass,  Christian  Friedrich}. 
ter  Atbetsmns,  ans  der  bekannten  Lehre  wn 
der  Wiederbrii^ang  alter  Dioge.  aech  der 
gefiUlenen  Engel.  VonCF.O.    Upeise^HM. 

8842.  Ftselhlllht  Ludwig  Melchier.  TSlige 
Uebtneogmig,  dass  das  so  gcnaaiite  Ewtce 
Evangelium  fldsch  sey.  Ulm,  171ft,  ^.  ilO 
sb.) 

A  reader  U  PcterMn.    See  S*.  sess. 

8843.  Mllbourme,  Lnke.  Conciones  dese  s4 
Clernni  Londiuensoni,  ad  Matth.  xxv.  45  et  1 
Cor.  i.  12;  in  quibus  Popnarnm  geheaBaliam 
JEternitas  sweritnr,  et  Consctentia  vimficsp 
tnr.    Londini,  1715,  8*. 

8844.  Jli0er,  Job.  Wol%.  Nova  Pnrgacio 
Animae  post  Mortem,  ezcocta  in  Cerebft» 
Mad.  Bourrignon  et  Petri  Poiretl.  estrarta  ex 
Fumo  Infemali.    Tubingae.  1710, 4>.  pp.  H. 

3846.  Horelit  Heinrich.  Die  Philadelphische 
Versucbungi^tande,  in  Ansehnns  dee  ewi- 
gen Evangeliunw.     Marburg,  17I5,  4i».  (S 

sh.) 

In  this  work  Roreh.  who  had  been  a  lbll«wv  sT 
Fswracn.  renounoca  the  deetr1n«  of  rcamnirian 

884«.  Petersen,  Job.  With.  Bekrifftigssg 
des  ewigen  Evaugelii  von  der  Wiedrrbringseic 
aller  Dinge,  dem  Scripto  der  PfailadelphisdMa 
Vereuchungs-Stnndo ...  entgegengee^sft .... 
FrankftirtTTlIlOtj.  4».  (24  sb.) 
The  date  pica  bj  Botemund  is  ITS. 

884«».  Horolk,  Heinrich.    Gegensats  des  cw{- 

f:en    Liclita    und    der    ewigen 
Against  Petersen.]    Marbnrg,  1710,  4*. 
8847.  Petersen,  Job.   Wilh. 
Origeues  contra  den  entkriUneten  Origt^rsi, 
von  der  Wlederbringung  aUer  Dinge.    *^     *- 
ftirt,  1710, 8«.  (73  sh.) 

3848. Petachia  [Pa^daxia?  so 

Rotermund;  or  Petagiarj:  oder  nroerOlbeU 
Bibel,  darinnen  Cbristus  dnrch  und  dnrch  sa 
finden.    Frankftirt,  1710,  4*.  (107  sh.) 

Bee  Waleb.  .ffial«itwif  la  ««  Atl^arclu  Me.  n. 
448. 

8840.  Oandln,  Alexbi.  Tralt«  rar  I'Mersit* 
dn  bonbeur  et  da  malhear  aprte  la  oKin.  ct 
la  niceesitd  de  la  religion.  (In  the  JEscitfil  dt 
niicet  fuffitiveg,  pnbl.  by  the  Abb6 
hault,  Paris,  1717,  8»,  Tome  L) 

8860.  [BLletu-Nteolat,  Georg]. 

SrUndlicbe  Vorsteilnng.  was  nach  den  wahrca 
inn  des  heiligen  Geistes  dercfa  die  in  d«r 
Apoetelgeecb.  M.  21.  erwehnte  Wiedertnaf- 
ung  aller  Dinge  and  durch  die  Offrohnhr. 
xlT.  6.  bemeldete  ewige  EvangelleBS  vturteh 
den  werden  mikese.    f7l7* 

8861.  Horelk,  Heinrich.  Der  nnter  den  Imf 
nis  Jeea  verstellte  Weissagnngs^Seisl  .... 
[Aninst  Paterwa.]  Marbwg,  17tt»  4^  (S 
eh.) 

8869.  Petersen*  Job.  Wilh.  Das  leecsiss 
der  Wahrheit  in  der  Wiederbringang  slier 
Dinge,  wider  einen  Reiro-Iapsiaaer  iH. 
Horohl.  Frankftart,  1T18  [17W?i  4».  ^U  sM 
—  Also  1720,  8*. 

3868. Die  Herrllcfakelt  der  BnMt 

mes.    1718, 8*. 

8864.  ^-  Die  flbsr  sUe  Ikrs  FeiBde 
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tfunor  triamphlrende  nnd  ewlge  Ll«be  Oottes. 

FnuikAirt,  1718, 4*.  (27  sb.) 

A  eoUection  or  tracU  by  PcteraeD.  Klein-Nleolai, 
sod  olbcra,  Including  a  Dialogu*  bj  Berariua,  on  lb* 
dootrlnc  of  rertontlea.  Bee  Wnkn,  RbUeUimg,  ele. 
AS  ab«Te,  IL  MS,  SMu 

SS65.  CloUlber,  Samnel.  The  Christian  Reli- 
li:ioii  foanded  on  Rmwou  ...  .  With  tome 
particular  Considerations  on  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Fall,  the  Kesnrrection,  and 
Sternal  Punishment.    London,  1719,  8*. 

8860.  Selias«ler«  Cliristoph.  Brste  Bnchsta- 
ben  der  christllcb-reinen  Lehre  vom  ewigon 
Gerichte,  wider  das  EwigeBTangellum.  Dres- 
den, 1719,  S*.  (16  sh.) 

S857.  liC^nrtSf  John.  The  Nature  of  Hell,  the 
Reality  of  Hell-Fire,  and  the  Eternity  of  Uell- 
Torments,   ezplain'd   and   Tindlcated   ...    . 

London,  17*iO,  8*. 

In  antwar  to  Bam.  RlelMidvon's  trnet  Cf  tk»  fbr- 
wmUM  0/ HtU,  ttc    8c«ir«.S784. 

8858.  H«rol&,  Helnrich.  Ja  Nein  und  Netn  Ja 
dea  Ewigen  Evangeliums.  [Against  Peter- 
sen.]   Marburg,  1731, 4*. 

8890.  SeelNMH, '  Chrlstoph.     Repnesentatio 
Apostolicffi  EcclesisB  ...    .    Lipstad.  17*21,  8*. 
Xalaulna  tb»  doetrine  of  nnlrenal  re«ioraikm. 

8860.  Gesprileli  (Ein)  im  Peich  der  Onaden 
zwiscben  Theophilo  Lebrecht  und  Doeitht*o 
Eleison  von  der  allgemeinen  ErUtoung  dor 
gantxen  menschlichon  Geschleehts,  oder  vOlli- 

Sm  Wiederbrinsung  aller  Creaturen  ...    . 
nisterdHm,  172xt 
SmHo«.  8801,8815,8873. 

8861.  Portsic,  Zacharias.  Trinmphlrende 
Wahrbeit;  oder  unnnistilesUcher  Beweis,  dass 
die  lliUlenpein  nnendlich  sey.  Altenbnrg, 
17S!l,8*.(li8h.) 

8662.  Klanslmif,  or  ClauslA|f,Helnr.   De 

aeternis  I'eccntorum  Poeuis.  [Jt,esp,  Geo.  Chr. 
Wolff.J    Lipeiae,  1734, 4". 

8863.  "Wolley  Christian.  Judicium  emendatae 
Rationis  de  Interitu  Mundi  ac  Aeternitate 
Poenarum  Inftmallum.  Lipslae,  1734,  4«. 
3flrr. 

8864.  Biosl^elm,  Joh.  Lorens  ▼oifc*  Oedan- 
ckeu  tiber  die  Lehro  vom  Ende  der  Httllen- 
strafeu.  Cobnrg,  1728,  8*.  (3  sh.)  »  Ausg., 
1739.  8». 

First  pabl.  a*  an  Appendix  to  hia  JMItoe  Stden, 
.     F*  Thell,  Hamburf ,  1TO0, 8". 

8865.  Schilfer,  Joh.  David.  Ewiges  Evange- 
liumr  Oder  die  Lehre  vom  tausen^jUhrigen 
und  ewigen  Reich  Christi  nnd  seiner  Heiligen, 
und  der  damit  verknilpften  Wiederbringung 
aller  Dinge  ...    .    Frankftirt,  1735,  8*. 

Sehifer  al»o  poNiahed  a  Latin  translation  of  ttaii 
vork.  wlih  tbe  title, "  Dootrlaa  de  BegBo  IflUennrie 
GbrUtU"  €tp. 

B866.  [Hertel,  Jakob].  Georg  Mich.  Hlrsch- 
feldens  irrige  Lehre  von  dor  ErlSeung  dor 
Tenlammten,  contra  die  Wiederbringung  aller 
Dinge.    Hamburg.  1735,  8*.  (17  sh  ) 

FnUtehed  under  tbe  peeodooTm  of  Tkeoplfliu^ 

Khap«  n«op*iltM  <«  Hamhurgf  eonp.  No*.  8960, 
I.  Waloh  {BOl.  ThtoL  II.  80.  and  Indfx)  aaaribn 
this  work  le  Theophllus  Hlrscbfeld.  OHunie  (B(f>L 
magiea,  p.  147)  ascribes  It  to  Gre.  If leh.  TbcApbtliin. 
Bebr6der  (Less,  ifcr  htaiAw§,  Sckfi/fUfUr,  III.  814) 
•ttribales  to  Hrrtel  a  work  wlib  the  followini  title  : 
— "  Wlderleggag  der  Irrlgm  und  r^rfflhrerlachen 
Lehre  O.  M.  Hlrwbreldu,"  Hanb.  ITA,  8*.  vhteb  Is 
poaribly  ideniloal  with  the  abore.  OrtUae  (BthL 
•uMioo,  p.  147)  Bserlbe*  to  Oeorg  Mieh.  HIrsehMd  a 
work  with  the  title  "  Irriro  I<ehre  von  der  Zemieb- 
tauR  der  Tenffet."  Hamb.  17S(l.  8",  whieb  seems  to  be 
really  an  annnTnHios  work,  written  (perhaps  by  Her* 
Icl)  AMiiMt  HlrsohlUd.  For  the  iwohaMe  oHiln  or 
the  mistake,  see  Oeorfl'a  Fmvp.  Jfldler-Zarfcoa,  II. 


8868.  P«t«rseA,  Joh.  Wlih.  Bewlhrung  des 
ewigeu  Evangelii,  contra  Theophilum.  Jena, 
1736,  8*.  (10  sh.) 

3860.  [Hert«l,Jakobl.  SonnenklarerBeweiss, 
dass  die  Lehre  von  oer  Wiederbringung  der 
Yerdammten  und  Teufel  in  der  beillgon 
Bchrift  nicht  gegrUndet  sey.  Antwort  auf 
die  unter  dem  Nanicn  Joh.  Wilh.  Petersen 
herausgegebene  BewKhrung  des  ewigen  Evan- 
gelii  f.ir  die  Teufel.  Von  Theophilo  in  Ham- 
burg, 1738.  8«.  (6  sh.) 

waloh  (BOl.  nkeoC  II.  823)  erroneously  aseriboa 
this  book  to  Theophlloa  BirsohfekL    Compare  Mo. 


3870.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wlih.  Die  von  Jo. 
Wilh.  Petersen  nachdrUckllch  gerettete  Wahr- 
beit des  ewigen  Evangelii,  contra  Eriphili 
Sonnen-klahren  Bewelm  ...  .  [Edited  by 
Christian  Pagenkop.]  Hamburg,  1737,  8*.  (0 
sh.) 

3871.  P«8*ihko]>,  Christian.  GrUndliche  Er- 
kUntnis  der  ewigen  Llobe  Oottes  in  Cbrlsto 
gogon  alle  getkliene  Creaturen  ...  .  Frey- 
stailt,  1736,  8*. 

8eeNo.8W«. 

3872.  Peteraeiky  Joh.  Wilh.  Alethea  Victrlx. 
1730,  8*. 

3873.  Sturm,  Leonh.Christoph.  Gottseeligcr 
Zcltvertriub  au  sichorer  Beweisnng  der  W  io- 
derbringung  aller  Dinge.    Freystadt,  1738. 

3874.  [Hertel,  Jakob].  Die  verwerflicbe  und 
veruaniniliclie  Lehre  von  der  Wiederbringung 
der  Teufel  und  Verdammten  an  Gott,  weiche 
ein  Anonymus  in  einem  verTubrerischen  Liede 
verfasset  hat.  Zum  andem  Mai  widerleget 
von  Theophilo  in  Hamburg.    1737.8*. 

3876.  Gesprllelk  (Ein)lm  Reich  derWahrhelt 
xwlMchen  Orthodoxophilo  Glaubrecht  und  Go- 
thofk-edo  Deitlero,in  welchem  der  aufgewMrmte 
chiliastische  Lebrsats  Dosithei  . . .  oder  die 
vUIlige  Wiederbringnng  aller  Creaturen  ... 
widerieget  wird.  [About  1737.1 
Bee  Kos.  8l«l,  8868. 

3876.  Relelk  (Die  Im)  der  Gnaden  triumphi- 
reude  Wahrheit  liber  den  bekannten  nnd 
JUngst  von  Dositheo  Eleison  in  Forma  Dialogi 
wieder  aufgewKrmten  chiliastischen  Irrthum 
von  der  vOlligen  Wiederbringung  aller  Crea- 
turen. W^alirenburg,  1737,  4*. 
Bee  Hos.  3801,  SttfO. 

8877.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.  Tertheldigung 
der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge.  BUting, 
17377  S*.  (20Bb5 

3878.  BeltatK,  Chrlstonh.  Gueldene  Rose,  der 
ein  Zengnues  der  Warheit  von  der  uns  nun  so 
nahe  bevorstebenden  gueldenen  Zeit.  In  drei 
Theilcn.    2*  Ed.    (1737,)  1731,  8*. 
Bestorailonist. 

3870.  OerHard,  Ludwig.  Svatema  awweaTtt- 
vrovewf ,  das  iat,  ein  vollstilndiger  Lehr-Begriif 
des  ewigen  Evangelii  von  der  Wiederbringung 
aller  Dinge  ...  nebst  einem  ...  Weynacbts 
Predigt  von  der  geistliclien  Geburth  Christi 
in  uns  ...  als  woraus  dieser  ganice  Tractat 
erwachsen.  H.  p.  [Hamburg  fj,  1737,  4*.  (113 
sh.) 

This  book  was  svpprcssed  by  pnMlo  anthoritj.  For 
a  full  aoeouatof  It.  and  of  the  nnmerens  works  which 
appeared  in  opposition  le  It,  soe  Waleh.  MUtUittmg 
Ah  4U  BMg,StrtU.  4er  BveM.-Lnth.  Xlreks,  III.  26V- 
8T4.  and  hb  BtU.  TktoL  II.  8-25>vSl.  8^  nlw  FlAne. 
Gssdb.  des  Olauhema  «n  I7AS(erU<eUett,  III.  U.  !«' 
828. 


182. 


1807.  OeflbiktUel^e  Beseugnng    wider 
Feinde  der  Liebe  Gottos.    Altonaj  1735, 


die 


3880.  HoAnann,  Joach.  Christian.  Kurse 
und  orthodoxe  Wiederlegung  des  langen  und 

Eftradoxen    Systematis    awottarcurrcurcaif    M. 
udwig  Gerhards  ...    .   Hamburg,  1737,  4«. 
bgr. 

8881.  Oeblkardy  Brandan  Helnrich.  Arnica 
Disquisitio  de  Dlabolorum  ac  omnium  Damna- 
torum  Salute  ao  Restitutlone,  ex  Yerbo  Dei 

887 
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inter  Scotinnm  et  Photinnm  Institute  ac  M. 
Ludovici  Gerhardl  Svatematl  awotcwraorinvmoi 
oppoeitH.    Qryph.  1728,  4*.  (.9  sh.) 

8882.  OerHardy  Ludwig.  Supplementa,  dai 
1st  griindlicho  Rettung  uud  Vertheidignng 
aeines  voIlfltHndigen  I^hr-Begriflb  vou  der 
WiederbringungallarDinge  ....  Uambiirg, 
1738,  4*.  (19  sh.) 

8883.  'Wlederlegnng  der  toq  LodoTico  Ger- 
hard neulich  beraiiiigegebenen  . . .  Snpple- 
nientorum.  rAscr{l»cd  to  S«bastlaa  Edsanli.1 
Uambnrg,  1728,  4».  (4  sh.; 

8884.  Geuder,  Joh.  Sebastian.  Hirtenbrlef 
an  seine  (iemehide  und  gesamte  £inwohner 
der  Stadt  Parch im  am  selbige  -Tor  der  von 
Herm  M.  L.  Gerhardou  neu  anfgewKrmten 
bOchstschUdlichen  and  seelenirenJerblicheD 
Lebre  von  der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge, 
treullch  xa  wamen.  Hambarg,  17!i8,  4*.  (6 
sh.) 

8886.  Gdtme*  Georg  Helnr.  ObservationQui 
sacraruin  Specimen,  M.  Ludovico  Gerhardo, 
Auctori  Systeniatis  antMcanturroirNtfc,  qppo- 
situm  ...    .    LaliecsB,  1728y 4*. 

8886.  Hert«ly  Jakob.  OXnxIiche  Zemichtang 
der  niclilosen  Lebre  von  der  Erliiimng  der 
Tenfel  aas  dem  ewigen  Feaer.  Hamburg, 
1728,80. 

8887.  Jllntclce,  Joh.  Friedr.  Grttndlicher  Be- 
weis,  doHri  der  Spruch  Rttm.  v.  Itt.  nicht  vuu 
der  Kechtfertigung  darch  den  Glaabcn  an 
Christum  haudele  und  die  Wiederbringupg 
aller  Dinge  ...  mit  dem  allergeringstenTitul 
nicht  darans  ku  erweisen  stebe  ...  uebst 
eiiier  Vorrede,  worin  die  Unendlicbkoit  dor 
Qnaal  der  Verdamniten  erwiemn  und  M.  Lud- 
wig  Gerhards  herbeygebrachten  Argumenten 
. . .  beantwortet  werden  ...  .  Parchim, 
17'i8,  4*.  (32  sh.) 

8888.  liampc,  Frfedr.  Adolf.  Pissertatlones 
dnsB  de  Poenarum  ^temitate.  BremsD,  1728, 
4«. 

8889.  — —  ZvroVerhandlungenvonderEwigkeit 
der  Strafen,  worin  diese  Uaupt-Lehre  nnsrer 
Bek&nntniss  bewlesen  ...  wlrd.  Erst  iu 
Lateinischer  Sprncbe  anfgesetat  ...  nnn  Ins 
liochtentsche  Ubergebracht,  von  dem  Autore 
Ubersclien  und  ...  vermehret.  2>  Aufl.  Bre- 
men, (1729,)  1733,  8».  pp.  341  +.  IT. 

An  RngUuk  trsiulttlon,  1^  Jot.  BotertSM,  Kdla* 
borgh,  1788. 

8890.  Mttller,  Jacob.  . . .  Poena  Bamnatorrm 
nvmqvani  flnieuda,  ex  Esaiae  Ixvi.  vers.  xxiv. 
aliiiHive  Scriptvrae  Locls  contra  M.  Lvdovici 
Oerh^rdi  Systenia  avo«caTa0Ta«««K,  Disserta- 
tiono  Academica  adserta.  . . .  [With  a  preface 
by  the  Prxset,  J.  F.  Bnddens.J  lenae,  1728, 
4*.  pp.  (28),  76.    H. 

8891.  JSplnns,  Franx  Albert.  Dissertatio 
...  de  Evangelio  iEtemo,  iacoKarAmunv 
wamaip  adnnntlante,  cum  Ecclesiie  Lutherann 
Symbolicis  Libris  irreconciliabili.  [Rftp,  Joh. 
Hieron.  Edxardi.]  ...  Rostochll,  n29, 4*.  pp. 
102. 

8892.  Stoekmann,  Joh.  Christian.  Beschei- 
dene  und  scbriftuiJtolge  WIederlegung  des  so 

gonannten    Syntcmatis   uMOitairaaTi/nmt    M. 
udovici  Gerhardi.    Hamburg,  1729,  4*.  (18 

sh.) 

8893.  Gerbard,  Ludwlg.  KurzerBegrlff  des 
ewigen  Evangelii  von  der  Wiederbringung 
aller  Binge  ...  auf  eine  demonstratiTlscbe 
Art  aufge^etset.    Altoona,  1729,  8*.  (23  sh.) 

In  the  preftMe  to  thia  work  Oerhard  reviews  sU 
adveraarie*,  particularly  Oeuder,  Bnddeus.  Lamp*, 
Oebhnrd,  Janlcke,  StockmaDO.  and  the  dlviuea  of 
tlM  ttaeolfl«loai  nieulty  at  Roatook,  wb«  bad  paUlalied 
a  traiit  againal  hini.— IToicA. 

8894.  Nenmeistery  firdauuin.    GrUndUdie 

838 


WiAierlegnng  des  von  M.  Lodewi^r  Gerhard 
nculich  bcrausgegelien  Kiirtzen  Be;;rid>>  v^^i 
der  Wiedorbrtngiing  aller  Dioge.  llambTg. 
1780,  8>.  (10  sb.) 

3895.  Slbetlk,  Carl  Joachim.    Tmctatiu  thecr 
logicus,  shfteos  Exegosfn  et  Vindictas  Dird 
PauUini,  Rom.  v.  19,  inprimis  contra  M.  Lisrtn 
vienra  Gerhardum  ...    .    Grrph.   ITliL   !». 

(25  sh.) 


8896.  HoAnaaMi,  Joh.  f  Joachim  ?]  Christiaa. 
Rkhtige  Widerl^ping  eines  hemm  acMei- 
chenden  TractJUIeins,  Grtindliche  Brkinnc- 
ntss  der  ewigen  Liebe  Gottes.  Haatbarg.  1721. 

8».  (9  sh.) 
See  No.  S871. 

8897.  [BLleln^Hloalal,  Georg].  KrOrtemg 
einiger  der  wichtigsteo  Fragen  von  desn  Reich 
Christi.    1729,8*. 

8898.  [ 1  Qwrg  Pant  Slegvolcks  grftndliriM 

and  bescheidene  Gedancken,  die  er  liber  dca 
Herm  Johann  Lorentt  Moa^eims  ...  fvine 
nngegrilndeten  Gedandcen  von  der  Swigkeit 
der  llOllen-Stniffen,  ...  erSfliiet  hat  ...:  de- 
nen  xur  Bekrkfftlgiing  hinzu  gefllget:  I.  Ocr 
vergebliche  Streit  wider  die  Wahrhe4t  and 
Unschnld,  welchen  Ur. D.  Nenm  in  seineai  ... 
Tractat.  Widerlegung  des  erdichteten  Evigea 
Evangelii  genannt,  ...  ange&nsren  hat;  IL 
Eine  grUndliche  Vorstellnng,  was  dorch  die 
Act.  iil.  v.  21.  erwehnte  Wiederbringnng  alkr 
Dinge;  and  durch  das  Offenk.  Joh.  xiv.  v.  t. 
bemeldete  Ewige  Evangeliom,  verstaadea 
werden  mQsse  ...  .  111.  Terarhletieae  wie^ 
tige  Fragen,  das  tansend-Jlhrige  Reich  Jesa 
Christi,  und  die  ...  WiedencarvchtbringiiBg 
aller  GeschOpfTe  betrefTend  ..  (with  extracts 
from  Luther's  writings,  in  proof  that  he  be- 
lieved both!  Freystadt,  1729,^.(25  ab.)  C, 
Also  1743,  8*. 

The  eepj  boftwe  sm 
tTMtlaea,  endlac  with  pL  tU. 

3899.  [Hubar,  Marie].  Le  slstime  dM  tikMo- 
g^ens  anciens  et  modemes,  concilia  par  l>xp»> 
sition  des  dtfRrens  sentimens  sur  r4tat  des 
imes  »5par6es  des  corps.  En  quatorxe  lettrca. 
8*  Edition  augments  de  diverse*  pi^K-cs  aoa* 
velles  par  rautenr  roCate.  Londree.  (1781.  S3,) 
1739,  sm.  8*.  pp.  viii.,  256.  /*.— Also  2  t«L 
ibid.  1757, 12*. 

This  edition  coatafaia  the  "Salt*  dea  XIT  iMtna.* 
In  saawer  to  Euohat.  Bee  Koc.  9907.  SMS.  Bar  al» 
Baaiuganen'a  A'oeArMhten  a«it  murkm.  Mrhank,  IT. 
417-4»  (A), and  the  I/om  Aetm Mrwd^  miji.  T.  IH- 
WL    MA.  --«-' 

3900.  [ ]  The  World  Unmaak'd :  or.  The  Phi- 
losopher the  Greatest  Cheat  ...  .  To 
is  added.  The  SUte  of  Soala  separated  fr 
their  Bodies:  being  an  Epistolary  T^mtise. 
wherein  is  proved,  1^  . . .  Ajrgameats,  dedaced 
fh>m  Holy  Scripture,  that  the  PnniahaMatB 
of  the  Wicked  will  not  be  Eteraal  ...  .  In 
Answer  to  a  Treatise,  entitled.  An  bi^oity 
into  Origenism.  Together  with  a  Laraa  latfo- 
duction,  evincing  the  same  Trath  ftxMa  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Religioa. 
ftom.  the  French.  London,  1786,  fK 
44&    A,  it;  —  23  ed.,  2  vol.  tfritf .  1743,' 

*'  The  State  af  Baola,"  tc  herlna  oi 
the  hairtitio:— "The  I^Mcsm  of  tho 
ModenM,  rcooneiled    ....     In  Fa«rt««a  Lrcara. 
. . ."    At  p.  an  we  have  the  hatf-tttla;— • 
qnel  of  the  Feurteaa  Letaara.  . . 

8901.  f IBaa  LahrgehKadaderaHeai 

Gottesgelehrten  la  eine  Uebortii 
gebracht  ...  .  In  vienehn  Bri^fra  ...  ~ 
In  die  deutsche  Sprache  Hbertetst  aad  an  dna 
Ende  iu  einigen  Betrachtnngea  besrheMn 
geprOfet  von  einem  auffrichtigen  Freunde  d«r 
Wahrheit.  Nebst  einer  Torrtde 
rich  Meene.  Helmslldt.  1748.  S*.  (82  ah.) 
See  Kraft's  Am  HbMl.  JW..  IIL  «!-«•. 
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3802.  [HnlMry  Marie].  The  State  of  Sonle, 
■cpamteilfroiu  ibeirBodiee  ..«  .  Tranalated 
from  the  French.  First  American,  from  the 
■ecoad  liondoo  Ed.,  with  Additional  Notes,  by 
Nathaniel  Stacy.  Cooperstown,  1817, 12».  pp. 
209.    B,  ' 

S803.  [ ']  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  ex- 
plaining each  other.  In  two  Essays.  The 
First  shewing  what  Religion  Is  etisential  to 
Man.  The  Second,  the  State  of  Souls  after 
Death,  as  discovered  by  Revelation.  i/& 
Never  before  published.  {Harieian  MUcel^ 
1746,  4«,  VI.  8»-61.)    H. 

Tbb  !■  irxDslated  and  sbrfdgsd  from  two  laony. 
■MMu  work!  or  Marie  Huber.  viz.  "  Lettrea  aur  la 
raligioa  eaaentielle  i  I  boiuiue,"  Anat.  ITSH,  trana- 
laud  Into  JBngti$h  tbe  aama  7«ar;  and  "  Le  ajai^nie 
dea  ancleiia  ei  modiirnoa,"  tic  daserlbed  above.  Sea 
alao  Ma  42.!7.  For  a  noiiea  of  th«  LMru  ntr  la  reU- 
#ira.  ete.  Me  Baumgarten'a  NaekrUskUn  von  vurkw. 
Mc*«m.  1. 104-115.    M. 

aSOi.  Coopei^y  William.  Three  Discourses  con- 
cerning the  Reality,  the  Extremity,  and  the 
Absolute  Eternity  of  Hell  Punishments.  ... 
Publish'd  by  Desire  of  manv  of  the  Hearers. 
. . .    Boston,  ITS),  !•>.  pp.  IH.    H. 

Mr.  Cboper  vaa  "  one  of  the  Paatora  of  tlie  Charoh 
In  Braille  Street,  Boawn." 

9906.  Cuppe,  Pierre.  Le  del  ouvert  ii  tons 
les  honinies :  on  Traits  thtologique,  dans  le- 
quel,  sans  rien  d6ranger  des  pratiques  de  la 
religion,  on  prouve  sofldement,  par  I'Ecriture 
Balnte  et  la  raison.  que  tons  les  hommes  seront 
■anvde  ...    .    [IT— ,]  4«.  MS. 

Bm  De  Bare.  JNU.  Ihatmetfce,  I.  41S,  414.  n.  7U, 
and  Ami.  I.  ISO.  n.  5S».  Qutoird  mentloua  an  edi- 
tion daied  1768.  Anotbar  waa  publ.  with  the  imprint 
•'  Londraa.  17«."  8»,  pp.  xxvHf.,  1T7.  U.  The  Encllah 
traualatlon  aeema  tc  be  earlier  than  any  printed 
•ditioo.    OemptM^  Ksa.  1068,  S9fa. 

8000.  [ ^1  Heaven  open  to  All  Men  ....  Lon- 
don, 1733,  8».  pp.  xxviU.,  116.  BA^  U.-^lbitL 
1760,  8*.  pp.  vli.,  78. 

aOQT.  [Rnobatf  Abraham].  Bzamen  de  TOii- 
K^nisme  sor  T^tat  des  Ames  B«par6es  des  corps. 
Lausanne,  17SS«  12>. 
Bee  Hoe.  KtB,  aVU. 

aOOO.  lir*l«li»  Joh.  Georg.  Ton  Herrn  M. 
Lndwig  Gerhards  vollstAndigen  Lehr-BegrilT 
des  ewlgen  Evangelli  von derWlederbringung 
aller  Dinge.  (An  Appendix  to  his  ^^EinUitung 
in  dU  Rdig.'StreU.  der  Eoan.'lAdh.  Kirckt^' 
17St,  80,  III.  2&0-533.)    />.,  (T. 

3009.  M<Milielmf  Joh.  Lorentx  worn*  Hellige 
Reden  Uber  wichtiee  Wahrhelten  der  Lehre 
Jesu  Christ!.  I«  Theil.  Nebst  desselben  Ge- 
dancken  von  derliwigkeitder  HOUen-Straffen. 
6*  Anil.  H  II«  Theil.  4*  Aufl.  |  III«  Theil.  > 
And.  I  IV*  Theil.  |  V«— VI«  Theil.  »  Aufl. 
•  TheiU  Hamburg,  1734»  '85,  *83,  '36,  '45,  8*. 

U. 

The  '*  Oednnoken"  ooenpv  pp.  Xfr-tn  of  Part  I. 
To  Part  IL  la  appended  "  Bend-Sohrelben  an  einea 
TometaBMD  Mann,  fiber  anienwhiedllche  Dlnce,"  pp. 
sa»-HI,  In  deibnoa  of  the  "  Oedanoken,"  agalnai  Pa- 
genkep. 

8010.  Pfkli;  Ghristoph  Matthllus.  Dlssertatio 
exegetico-polemica  do  Validitate  Argument! 
oontra  Plnem  Poenarnm  Infemallum  et  Sal- 
Tationem  Damnatoruni  ex  Matth.  xxvi.  24. 
IMarc.  ziv.  21.  Bonum  Jndsa  fhisset,  si  non 
Ihiseet  natus,  depromti  ...  respondente 
ChrlstianoTheoph.Dimpfel  ...  .  Editio  nova 
auctior.    Tubingfls,  (1784,)  1743,  4».  pp.86.  i>. 

8011.  ReinlMtfflt  Lorenz.  Die  nnendliche 
Kwigkeit  der  HOllenstrafen,  mit  schriftmls- 
■igen  Beweisgrtlnden  dargethan.  Leipslg, 
17l4,8».(4sh.) 

8011*.  Pr«ymiiiiflf  Andreas,  pteudon.  Be- 
trachtung  der  Unendlichkeit  des  Andem 
Todes  nnd-Wiederbringnng  aller  DIage  ...  . 
Leipalg,  nS7, 4*.  (7  sh!) 


8012.  Oa]e«B9  Ahrithan.  HieDoctrineof  H«1V 
Torments  distinctly  and  impartially  discussed. 
The  2d  Ed.  To  which  is  preflx'd,  a  Pre&ce 
inscribed  to  the  Rev,  William  WhUton,  M.A. 
concerning  his  Eternity  of  Ueli-Torments 
considere<L  . . .  London,  (1T88«)  1740,  9f>.  pp. 
(4),  viii.,  72.    U. 

See  No.  llftlT.    The  first  edition  w»a  anonjr  rnoua. 

8813.  [Huber,  Marie].  Suite  du  livre  des 
XJV  lettres  sur  r4Ut  des  Ames  s^par6es  dos 
corps,  servant  de  r6ponse  au  livre  du  profoe- 
seur  R  [Ruchatl.  Londres,  1789, 12».>- Also 
ibid.  1767. 

Bee  IToa.  S8BI,  S80T. 

8914.  Bttrcnapmnif,  Sle^und.  Did  Wie- 
derbringuug  aller  Dinge  In  ihren  erstengutcn 
Znstand  der  Schtfpfung,  nach  ihrem  Beweis 
und  Oegenbewels  vorgestellet.  Frankfurt, 
1780,8*.  (23  sh.) 

S014«.  Burnet,  Thomas.  Hell  Torments  not 
eternal,  argunientatively  proved  from  the  At- 
tribute of  Divine  Mercy.  London,  1780,  8*. 
BL. 

8016.  Toss,  Jacob.  Ein  Bekentnlss  der  Liebe 
Gottes  nach  der  Wahrhelt  bev  der  Lehro  von 
unendlichen  Strafen  ...  .  Stettin,  1780,  8*. 
(Oi  sh.) 

8010.  "Wlklliker,  — >-.  Die  heillge  L«hre  von 
der  M'iederbringung  aller  Dinge,  aus  dem 
Worte  Gutter,  den  Einttltigen  zu  Gnte,  in  Frng 
und  Ant  wort  . . .  vorgestellet.  1789 1 8».  (3sh.) 

8017.  'Wlklston,  William.  The  Eternity  of 
Hell  Torments  considered:  or,  A  Ck>lIection 
of  Texts  of  Scripture,  and  Testimonies  of  the 
Three  First  Centuries,  relating  to  them.  To- 
gether with  Notes  . . .  and  Observations  ...  . 
London,  1740,  8«.  pp.145.  K— The  2d  Ed.» 
improved.    London.  1762,  8».  pp.  142.   H, 

See  Muv9iidn\g*  ATadkridUen,  fv.  1-40.    B. 

8918.  Bternal  Misery  the  necessary  Conse- 
quence of  inflnlte  Mercy  abused.  [A  Sermon 
on  Psalm  Ixvii.  12.]  To  which  is  prefixed,  A 
Prefiice,  containing  a  short  but  full  Answer  to 
Mr.  Whhiton's  late  Treatise  against  the  Eter- 
nity of  Hell-torments.    London,  1740,  S". 

8019.  [Pow«y,  Charles].  ...  The  Torments 
alter  Death.  . . .  London,  1740,  8*.  pp.  22, 16. 
H, 

8920.  Tenn,  Richard.  The  Stomlty  of  Hell 
Torments  asserted.    1740. 

la  thU  oontalned  In  hia  Trueta  tmi  Stmrnnm  •» 
90C€ral  OeooetolM.  publ.  in  1740,  S"? 

8921.  Bsssty  (An)  on  the  Divine  Paternity,  or 
God  the  Father  of  Men.    1741. 

See  Whitteaore'i  Mod.  BUt.  of  I7M*«r«aKaR^  M 
ed.,  I.  SOS,  900. 

8022.  SoHubert, Joh. Ernst.  ...  Temfinftige 
und  schrlftmJisige  Gedanken  von  der  Ewigkeit 
der  llOilenstrafen  Nebst  einer  vertheidiflniug 
wider  einen  ungenannten  Freund  der  wider- 
brlngung  8*  und  vermehrte  Anil.  Jena  und 
Leipaig,1[n41,42,)1748,4«.pp.(48),86L    D^ 

K 

8023.  Freiukdes(Elnes)derWarheitBetrach- 
tungen  der  allgemeinen  Gnaden-und  Liebet- 
wege  Gottes  bel  aller  Menschen  Seeligkeit, 
wobey  Bugleich  am  Ende  des  Hm.  M.  Schn- 
berts  VernUnfltige  Gedanken  von  der  Ewig- 
keit der  HOllenstraffen  mit  Anmerkungen 
durchR«gsQg«n  werden.  Frankfort  und  Lelp- 
xig,  1742,  80.  (23  sh.) 

8924.  BaltHasar,  Joh.  Heinr.  De  Damna- 
tione  Aeterna.    Gryph.  1742, 4«.  3  ^. 

8925.  Scripture  Account  (The)  of  the  Eter> 
nity  ...  of  the  Joys  of  Heaven,  and  the  Tor. 
ments  of  Hell,  stated,  explained,  and  vindi- 
cated. By  way  of  Reply  to  Mr.  W.  Whiston's 
late  Book,  entitled.  The  Eternity  of  Hell  Tor- 
ments considered,  Ac. . . .  London,  1742,  8*.  pxk 

92  +.  BA, 
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8826.  'Welnccliemlc,  Joh.  Oottfr.  Tlndiciae 
Poenarum  aoternarum  oppositae  Anctori  [«>. 
Marie  Huber]  Epistolarum  tur  la  relMan  e»- 
$entidU.  Ptks.  S.  J.  Baamgarten.]  Hal. 
1742,  40.  pp.  28. 

8027.  Dodwell,  William.  Th«  Eternity  of 
Future  Punishment  asserted  and  vindicated. 
In  Answer  to  Mr.  Wbiston's  late  Treatise  on 
that  Subject.  In  Two  Sermons  preached  be- 
fore the  University  of  Oxford,  . . .  March  21. 
1741.  ...  Oxford,  1743,  80.  pp.  88  +.   U. 

8928.  [Kleln»IVleol«l,  Georf?].  Oeorg  Paul 
Siegvulcks  das  vuu  Jesu  Christo  aller  Creatur 
zu  predigen  befohlene  ewige  Evangelium  von 
der  durch  ihn  erfundcnen  ewigen  Erlteung. 
Aufs  neue  herausgegeben  und  vermehrt  durdi 
ein  SchUler  Christi  C.[arl]  C.[hri8tianj  RTestel]. 
Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  alio  Altona,  1T4S,  8«. 
(20  sh.) 

8e«  No.  S80T. 

8929.  Krttuter,  Philipp  David.  Dlsputatio 
inanguralis  de  aeterna  Poenarum  infernalium 
Duratione.    Jenae,  1748, 4".  (%\  sh.) 

8660.  Bcotty  Josei>h  Nicol.  Sermons,  preached 
in  Defence  of  all  Religion,  whether  Natural 
or  Revealed  ...    .    2  vol.   London,  1748,  8*. 

Bcnn.  XTII.  and  XVITI.  Id  Vol.  II.,  pp.  SS9-ST9, 
malnula  the  doctrine  of  the  rfecfrvcttonor  lh«  wicked. 
ThcT  are  enililed,  "Tbc  Vulgar  Opinion  ooneeralnf 
the  Duration  or  the  Future  Misery  examined." 

8931.  Horb«r7,  Matthew.  An  Enquiry  into 
the  Scripture-Docfrine  concerning  the  Dura- 
tion of  Future  Punishment  ...  .  Occaslon'd 
by  some  late  Writings,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Whiston's  Discourse  of  Hell-Torments.  ... 
London,  1744,  8o.  pp.  xii.,  313.    U. 

AlM  tn  bis  Workt,  Oxford,  1828,  Vol.  IL 

8932.  BttldioliLe»  Joachim.  Abermaliger  Yer- 
such  einer  Thoodicee  von  dem  Ursprung  des 
BSsen  ....    2  Theile.  Berlin,  1744^8*1,  8». 

Bdldleke  malatalni  that  the  eternal  tormeBts  of  the 
damned  spring  tnm  pore  benevolence  in  the  Dettr, 
because  the  happiness  of  the  elect  will  be  so  grcatlj 
heightened  and  Intensifled  by  the  contamplaUon  of 
their  sutferings  I  The  turn  of  happiness  la  the  ani- 
verse  thus  beoomea  greater  than  could  be  prodnoed  la 
any  other  way.  It  Is  but  fair  to  state  that  he  regmrda 
the  nantber  of  the  elect  aa  Immensely  larger  Chan 
that  of  the  reprobate. 

8933.  Dletelinalr,Joh.  Augtutln.  Deanwa- 
Taurrourri  iravrwv  scripturarm  et  flinatica,  ad 
Act.  ill.  21.    Altorfli,  174ft,  4*.  (4  sh.) 

8934.  [Bolilittc,  Joh.  Oeorg].  Schrift-  und 
vernnuftniiUiige  Ueberlegung  der  beyderseiti- 

f:en  Griinde  llir  und  wider  die  gantz  uuend- 
iche  Ungliickseligkeit  der  VerbrecherOottee, 
und  deren  endliche  selige  Wiederzurechtbring- 
ung  und  Ilerstellung ;   nach  Anieitnng  der 
Geoancken  des  Ilerrn  Abt  Moeheims  ttber  die 
Lchre  von  dem  Kude  der  IlOUenstrafen  ...    . 
Frankflirt  und  Leipzig,  174ftf  8*.  pp.  272  +. 
See  Kraft's  Sen*  TkeoL  Bfbl.,  II.  67i40S.  Ascribed 
br  Rnterntand.  iu  lii-i  rontlnnation  of  J<teher'a  G*- 
Ukrten- Lexicon,  III.  250.  to  Philipp  Brnst  Kern. 

8935.  [Georvli  J.I<«}.  Ungereimte  DInge  in 
einer  Schrifl  zweener  vomehmer  Wieder- 
bringer,  die  sie  wider  die  heilige  Rede  des 
Hrn.  Abt  Mosheims  von  der  ewigen  Verdam- 
nim  der  Gottlosen,  ans  Licht  gcstollet  haben 
...  .  Frankitirt  und  Leipzig,  1747,  8».  (11 
sh.) 

8036.  BeamtifrortuAlf  anf  die  ungereimton 
Dint;c,  HO  ein  Geistlicher  wider  die  Wieder- 
bringungsft-eunde  ausgestreuet  ...  .  1747, 
4». 

8937.  HosHelm,  Joh.  Lorenz  -roil.  Ter- 
tlieidigung  der  Gedanken  liber  die  Lehre  vom 
Endc  dur  Ilullenstrafen.    Frankfurt,  1747,  8*. 

8838.  Stlebrtts,  Joh.  Friedr.  Erwiesene 
Ewigkeit  der  UOllenstrafea,  nebat  einer  Ant- 
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wort  anf  die  dem  Herm  Alit  MoaiieiBi  «nt«»> 
gen  geseUU  Ueberl^gnog.  Halle,  1747.  i*. 
(29  sh.)  ^  * 

"HanpCiebrift  la    pMleaBpfclsrher    maakkt."— 
Ftvgg*. 

3939.  Meene,  Heinr.  DIeguteSachederLelw« 
von  der  unendllchen  Daaer  der  IlioileBatimfciK. 
HelmstXdt,  1747-48,  8*. 

3940. Unpartheyische   PrCftm^   der   Ab- 

handlang :  Schrift-  und  vemunftmiatgelTeber- 
l^ng  der  beyderseltlgen  Griinde  flir  wai 
wider  die  gajiz  unendliche  Ungl&ckseUfeketK 
der  Verbrecher  Gottes  ....  8  T1ieU«L  Hi 
stildt,  1747-IM.  8-. 

Beo  Kraft's  A'eiM  n«el.  MOI^  ni.  lU-Ui.  • 
iy.4»-493.    M. 

8941.  Soli«tB*8clurtmittrdi«£wi|!keitdrr 
Ilttllen-Straffen,  wider  die  Scbrift-  and  rrr- 
nunftmiitige  Ueberl^rung  der  beydeneitiyrfn 
Grande  ...    .    Frankftirt  und  Lcipsic.  1747. 

8^.(18«h.) 

Bee  Kraft's  Mk«  n«oL  MU..  n.  8»4tt.    M. 

3942.  Herbst,  NIc.  Friedr.  PrGfnug  dea  ta 
dem  abemiahligen  Tersuche  einer  T1ie<dir«« 
[by  J.  BiUdickel  enthaltenea  Lehr-OeUadea 
vom  Ursprung  des  Saaea.  Brealaa,  1747,  ^. 
(11  sh.) 

3943.  Mllller»Joh.8am.  Bescheidene  Prilftmg 
des  abermaligcn  Versnchs  einer  Theodicee  [by 
J.  BOldickej  ...  .  Hamburg,  1747»  ^.  ilO 
ah.) 

Bee  Kraft's  A'eiM  neat  M»L.  n.  Ut-ICL  ML 
3M4.  BAldlcliLCy  Joachim.  AnlKteanff  wfck- 
tiger  Zweifelsknoten,  welch  e  seiner  Brklirang 
vom  Ursprung  und  Bestrafung  dee  Bases  eat- 
gegen  gesetst  worden.  Berlin,  1748,  ^.  {9 
sh.) 

3045.  Patnssl,  Giovanni  Tincemto.  Defitva 
Impiorum  Statu  LibrI  tres  ubi  adven.  Deis- 
tas,  nupcroe  Orlgenistaa,  SociniRnoe  •liomi 
Novatores  Ecclesis^  Oatbolicae  Doctriaa  de 
Poenarum  I nferui  Veritate,  Qoalitate,  et  ^ter- 
nitate  asseritnr  et  illostratur. . . .  l^/tis  Stmi- 
marii  Verxmmrii^  1748,  4».  ff.  (8),  pp.  rxJT^40&. 
—  2daed.,Venetiiisl764,4». 

Bee  Eaoearia,  Aaric  Ut.  d^WeWa,  L  tfr-SS.  (&) 
Coup.  Ke.  S746. 

394A.  PfltH;  Chrlstoph  Mattbina.  ...  Be  P«^ 
petuitAte  Pcenarum  Infemalium  ex  Baliooe 
nequereAitabili  necdemonstrabill  ...  .  T«- 
blngw,  1748,  4f.  pp  38.    H. 

TransUted  Into  Genmam,  in  greet  pan.  Id  the  Ji» 
Irdpe  Mw  B^ford.  d,  eeraiiH/k.  rml—i.  ma.  Bdk 
VI.,  (1784,)  pp.  1»-1AT.    #. 

3947.  Ramsay,  Andrew  Michael,  the  C%er^ 
Her.  The  Philosophical  Prindplea  of  Nataral 
and  Revealed  Ueligioo.  Unfolded  In  Geoae- 
trical  Order  ...    .    2  pt.    Glasgow,  I748-48, 

Tbe autheriaaiBtaiaa  liniilsiililaiesfim  tmUuuji 
aad  of  anlversal  nurnrailon 

8948.  Sinaart,  Benott.  IMfenae  do  dooaa 
catbollque  but  r4temlt4  dee  peines.  ...  dav- 
rage  dans  lequel  on  refute  lea  erreim  demel- 
ques  modemes,  et  princinalement  c«ll«s  ana 
anglois.  Strasbourg,  1748,8*.  pp.  xci^J.,  S31  +. 
Bee  JbtiriMa  des  Smmmt  fcr  Jaly.  IMA.  p.  «a. 

3M0.  Stetn,  Joachim  Enwt.  ...  Verauft- 
und  schrift  mJtoiger  Bewris,  daas  die  Lehre  ven 
der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dtnce  in  der  T«r> 
nunft  und  Schrift  nicht  den  ulenprrincstca 
Grund  babe  ...  .  WoUenbtlttel,  1748, 4-.  (4 
sh.) 

8950.  Teller,  Romanw.  Die  aaeDdlidMB 
Strafen  in  der  Ewigkeit  ...  in  Tier  geistUchca 
Reden  ...  .  Lefpsig,  1T48,  ».  ppw  (16/, 111 
U. 

8961.  ZlmmemaaBm,  Jo^h.  Joh.  BanicL 
Die  Nichtigkeit  der  Lehre  voa  der  Wieder- 
bringung aller  Dinge,  erwieaea  ... 

burg,  1748,80.  (40  sh.) 

See  Kraft's  JfisM  TkmL  JOL,  vm,  IT. 
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8052.  Hartley-y  Darld.  Obsenratlons  on  Mftn, 
bis  Vrame,  his  Ihity.  and  his  ExpectatiooB. 
. . .  2  pt.    London,  17411,  8o.  H, 

Part  n.,  pp.  sn-4S7,  tr«u  of  •  Hitors  stats,  th« 
tena*  of  ttlvatiou,  and  ib«  flaal  happinets  of  all 


aklud.  Cemp.  No.  4K7.  —  4th  «d..  t  vol.  Load.. 
UOl.  m,  with  the  Noioo  sod  Additions  of  H.  A.  Pisio- 
rlus,  S«l  ed..  In  one  vol. 

8968.  Rlttersdorfy  Daniel.  Ein  Blick  In  die 
Swigkeit  ...    .    Elblng,  1749, 8*.  (4i  ah.) 

8069*.  Geflanlicm  von  der  Unendlichkeit  der 
HSllenstrafen  ...  .  Frankt  nnd  Leipxig, 
1749,  »>.  (7  sh.) 

80&4.  Cl««r  Distinction  (A)  between  True  and 
False  Religion*...  by  which  the  Truth  of 
Sternal  Punishment  Is  asserted  and  proved, 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Torment  conftited 
and  condemned,  as  not  merely  Atheistical, 
but  the  Blasphemous  Doctrine  of  Incarnate 
Devils.    Binnlnghitm,  1750,  9>. 

806A.  H«rbst,  Nic.  Friedr.  Abermahlige  PrU- 
Ang  d««  so  genannten  abermahligen  Versncbs 
elner  Thendicee  dee  Horm  Joachim  BOldlckens. 
lismgo,  17ftO,  8*.  (41  sh.) 

8066.  RIbow,  or  Rleboiv,  Georg  Helnr.  De 
Impiorum  Kesiirrectione.  Qottingae,  1760, 
4*.  m  sh.) 

8060>.  Raiila«b,  Salomo.  Commentatio  my- 
thologica  pro  8uppUciis  Sceleratorum  aetemis, 
advenras  novissimum  awoKarturrivm^  Auo- 
torem  scripta.    Alteuburgi,  1750,  4*. 

8067.  Valentin,  Theod.  Heinr.  Ueberzeu- 
gender  Beweis,  dass  die  Lehre  von  der  Reini- 
ffung  der  Seele  niich  dem  Tode  ein  verdamm- 
licher  Irrthum  sey  ...  .  Leipslg,  1751,  8*. 
(3  sh.) 

Ssa  Kraft's  Mm  nsoL  BOIL,  1751,  TIL  4S-4& 
B. 

8058.  Candid  Examination  (A)  of  that  cele- 
brated Piece  of  Sophistry  [by  P.  Cnpp4],  en- 
titled, Huaven  Open  to  All  Hen.  ...    London, 
175«,  8».  pp.  85. 
8«e  No.  S00&. 

8060.  Gooke,  Thomas.  The  Scheme  of  Man*s 
Present  and  Future  Existence ;  or,  The  Doc- 
trine of  Universal  SiUvation  explained,  to  the 
Glory  of  God  in  all  his  Attributes.  [A  Sermon 
on  Dent.  vi.  7,  8.]  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
1753, 8*. 

8060.  Great  Love  (The)  and  Tenderness  of 
Ood  to  his  Creature  Man :  or.  The  Scripture- 
Account  of  the  Redemption,  Conversion,  and 
Salvation  of  All  Mankind.  Wherein  is  di»- 
eovered,  that  . . .  the  Rational  Soul  or  Spirit 
of  Eveiy  Sinner,  after  sniTerlnff  in  Proportion 
to  his  Deserts,  will  be  converted,  delivered  out 
of  Torment,  and  be  finally  saved,  in  a  Low 
Degree.  And  that,  the  Whole  Han  of  the 
Right«6us  ...  will  be  sanctified  wholly,  both 
in  Spirit,  in  Soul,  and  in  Body  ...  .  By  a 
Searcher  alter  Religious  Truth.  London,  kj>. 
[1758f],  8>.  pp.  xxiil.,  344.    U. 


8961.  Han«w»  Michael  Christoph.  Philoeophe- 
mata  de  Justltia  Dei  infinlta.  [JEesp.  Joh. 
Heinr.  Stobboy.]    Dantisci,  175^,  4».  (6  sh.) 

Mainuins  Uie  leasoosblmsM  «r  the  deolriae  «r 
•odless  panfihaieBC 

8962.  Perranet,  Tincent.  A  short  Answer 
to  a  Treatise  [by  P.  Cupp6J,  entitled,  Heaven 
open  to  All  Men.    London,  175S,  8*. 

BeoRo.  noft. 

8968.  Soldnn,  Joh.  Trledr.  Zwey  Fruen,  de- 
nen,  wetehe  kelne  unaufh6r]iche  HMie  suge- 
ben,  an  beantworten  vorgelegt  . . .  darinnen 
BUgleich  dee  Herm  Wacnsmanns  Meinung, 
wamm  Oott  den  gefiillenen  Engeln  keinen 
BrUIeer  gegeben  habe,  geprUfet  wird.  Halle, 
n5S,8*.pp.».    U. 

Bse  Krafts  ITmm  TImi,  JiR.lTM,X.  MMM.  A 


8064.  Seiiptnre«Acconnt  (The)  of  a  Fntnre 
State  Considered.  London,  1754, 8».  pp.  78  +. 
U. 

Malntalos  th«  dssUmotlea  of  the  wlokod. 

8965.  Brine,  John.  A  Vindication  of  Divine 
Justice,  in  the  Infliction  of  Endless  Punish- 
ment for  Sin:  containing  an  Answer  to  an 
Anonymous  Pamphlet,  entitled,  The  Scripture 
Account  of  a  Future  State  cunsidered.  Lon* 
don,  1754,  8>.  6(2. 

8965*.  OrlAny  Ren. ,  Bedor  of  DingUy. 

The  Scripture  Acoonut  of  a  Future  State  com 
sldered.    ...    Occasioned  by  reading  a   late 
Pamphlet,  bearing  the  same  Title,  by  an  An- 
onymous Author.    London.  1755, 8*.  It. 
8eo  JTonM^y  Em,  for  Fob.  1756 ;  XII.  1A6. 

89f  6.  Herbsty  Nic.  Friedr.  Fortgesetate  PrU* 
ftang  der  Bttldlckischen  LdirsKtxe  . . . '  .  Hal- 
le, 1755,  8*.  (22  ah.) 

3967.  MandyJohn.  An  Introductory  Discourse 
to  the  Tremendous  Sanction  impartially  de- 
bated ...    .    London,  1758,  8*.  pp.  92.    U. 

8968.  — —  The  Tremendous  Sanction;  or,  Doc- 
trine of  Endless  Tmments,  freely  and  impar- 
tially debated,  inquiring  what  Credibility  It 
hath  from  History,  Analogy,  or  Scripture. 
With  a  Discussion  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  In 
Four  Books.  ...  London,  17W,  8*.  pp.  xx., 
404  +.    U, 

MalBtalas  the  dootrloo  of  endless  pHnbhrnenL 

8869.  Troaebel,  Jac.  Ellas.  De  nterna  Pecca- 
torum  Dam'natione  speciatim  ox  Scientia  Dei 
media  demonstrata.  [/V«rf.  S.  J.  Banmgar* 
ten.]   Halae,  1757, 4*.  (6  sh.) 

9069*.  Btsal  d'une  demonstration  de  VApoca- 
ttutawt,  Qnoil  grand  DienI  pour  Jamais  le 
del  on  lo  tartare  Tun  on  I'autre  m'attend? 
Lampeaque,  1757, 8*.  pp.  31. 

8es  Baamgarten's  JVaekWdkfsn  toM  Msrftw.  .M* 
cAsra,  ZI.  186-1881 

8970.  Considerations  upon  War,  upon 
Cruelty  in  general,  and  Religious  Cruelty  in 

E&rticular.  Also,  an  Attempt  to  prove  that 
verlasting  Punishments  are  Inconsistent  with 
the  Divine  Attributes.  In  several  Letters  and 
Essays.  To  which  are  added,  Essays  on  divers 
other  Subjects,  and  an  Oration  in  Praise  of 
Deceit  and  Lying.  The  2d  Ed.  London,  (1758,) 
1761,  8*.  pp.  xxvii.,  468.    U. 

The  Ksnay  on  KvcrlastlOK  PuDishments  oooopies 
Bp.  SI 7-400.  The  aathor  or  this  rolaoM  also  pub- 
lished "A  DIssertatioD  on  False  BelicioB,"  and 
"  Issays  and  Letien  on  Various  Buh|eols." 

8971.  Speelmen  (A)  of  True  Theology,  or 
Bible  Divinity  ...  .  By  a  Searcher  after  Re« 
liglons  Truth;  and  a  Well-wisher  to  All  Han^ 
kind.  London,  1758,  8».  pp.  xvi.,  175.  D^ 
BA, 

Maintains  the  dootrlne  of  UnlTenallsBi. 


8972.  Bonm,  Samnel,  of  Noryoiek.  A  Letter 
to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler,  D.D.  concerning 
the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment. 
. . .    London,  1759, 8*.  6d. 

Also  in  R.  Baron's  fWmn  9f  Primtermfi  «nd  Ortht' 
doa^  SkmUii,  III.  Ul-tSl,  Load.  17«,  12*.   S. 

8978.  Relly, •  James.  Union:  or,  A  Treatise 
of  the  Consangulnitv  and  Affinity  between 
Christ  and  his  Church.  . . .  London,  1750,  8*. 
pp.  xxxvlii.,  188.   Ui 

Bepriated,  Boston,  ITTf;  Providenee,  1T8S ;  Psris, 
Me.  18M;  Phllad.  184S.  V.  Maintains  UnirersaUsm 
on  Galvtnlstlo  priaoiptos. 

8974.  8«nfte  Thoughts  on  the  Duration  of  the 
Torments  of  the  Wicked,  and  the  Time  when 
the  Day  of  Judgment  may  be  expected :  chiefly 
occasioned  bv  a  late  Pamphlet  [by  Rlchara 
Clarke]  published  In  Charlestown  South  Caro* 
Una,  entitled,  "The  Prophetic  Numbers  of 
Daniel  and  John  Calculated."  Charlestown, 
1759, 8*.  pp.  37.  r. 
Afslnsl  vnlrsnalisa. 

841 
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CLASS  ni.— DSSniTY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


8976.  B«iira,  SninQAl,  qfJfar^ffielL  A  Sorlet 
of  DIacoura«8  on  the  PrinciplM  itnd  KvidencM 
of  Natural  Religion  and  the  Christian  Rere- 
lation.  ...  4  vol.    Lomlon,  17410 —    .  8*.    /T. 

DitcounM  VIII. —  Xllt.  In  Vol.  I.  rdate  t«  th* 
fUtore  Ktaie.  DUcoune  XV.  mmlnUlu  the  doetrlae 
»r  the  dettnteUoH  of  ih*  wioked. 

8076.  I4ett«r  (A)  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  B n,  oo 

casioned  by  a  Perusal  of  two  Volumes  of  Dis- 
courses which  he  lately  publislied.  By  a  Be- 
liever in  Ood  and  a  Jhiture  State.  London, 
1780,  8o.  pp.32. 

8077.  Petltplerr«,  Ferdinand  OUvfer.  Apo- 
logie  . . .  sur  son  systdme  de  non-^ternit^  des 
peiues  k  venir.    1701, 12«. 

QQ4rard  errooeoiMly  giVet  FrfdMc  LamiM  si  tiM 
Christian  name  of  Peutplcrrc. 

8078.  Relly,  James.  Antichrist  Resisted:  In 
Repl  V  to  a  Pamphlet,  wrote  by  W.  Mason,  in- 
titled  Antinomian  Heresy  Exploded  ...  . 
London,  1701,  8*.  pp.  04.    U. 

8070.  [8toii«Ko«s«9<SlrrOeor|[^  Bart.].  Uni- 
versal Keotitutiou  a  Scripture  Doctrine.  ... 
London,  1701,  8<>.  pp.  406.    H. 

8080.  BasedonTy  Joh.  Bemh.  Philalethie; 
neue  Ansichten  in  die  Wahrheiten  und  Reli- 
gion der  Vemunft  bis  in  die  Orenzen  der 
glaubwiirdlgen  Offenbarung.  2  Theile.  Al- 
tona,1708-04t  8o. 

In  thii  work  Baacdow  eppoan  the  doetrlae  of  etcr* 
■al  panlshaeoL    Cooip.  No.  MM. 

8081.  I^a-VTy  William.  An  Humble,  Earnest, 
and  AfTectionate  Address  to  the  Clergy.  . . . 
London,  170*i,  S*.->Al8o  Stamford  [£ng.], 
1803, 12».  pp.  140.    V. 

Near  the  end  of  this  treatlae  Law  proftaaca  Ma  ba- 
iler in  unlveraal  aalratlou. 

8082.  Clarke,  Richard.  A  Voice  of  Glad- 
Tidings  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  . . .  wherein  the 
Pbvsical  Ground  of  Regeneration  is  shown, 
and  the  Salvation  of  All  Men  is  proved  from 
the  Oracles  of  God  in  both  Covenants.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1708,  8*.  pp.  232  +.   D. 

8083.  Drel  Abhandlungen  von  den  HSIlenstra- 
fen  und  deren  Dauer,  nebet  einer  Nachricht, 
was  sich  mit  Herm  Petit-Pierre  wegen  dieser 
Lehre  sugetragen.  Prankftart  und  Leipklg, 
1708,8-. 

8084.  Relly*  James.  The  Sadducee  Detected 
and  Re(\ited,  In  Remarks  on  the  Works  of 
Richard  Coppin.  . . .    London,  1704,  8*.  pp.  04. 

U. 

8««lfa.*78S. 

8085.  DndgeoiM  William.  The  Philosophical 
Works  of  Mr.  William  Dudgeon.  Carefully 
corrected,    r.p.  1708, 16*  F  pp.  200.   U. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  oppaaea  the  doctrine  of  endlaai  pan* 
Ithment.    Sec  particularly  pp.  iaS-158. 

8086.  'Wlrthgen,  C.  F.  Praedeetinatlo  Ma- 
lonim  Poeuarnm  praesertim  apud  Inferos 
non  aetemarum  contra  Basedovium'negatnr. 
r/Vcs.  J.  S.  Weickhmann.]   Vitebergae,  1705, 

8eello.MflO. 

8087.  lUallt^  (La)  et  I'^temitA  des  pdnes  oe 
Tenfer  demvntries  par  dea  ratoons  philoso- 
phiques  centre  I'irreligion  et  la  superstitltm. 
Amsterdam,  1700,  8*.  (5  sb.) 

See  Brncad'a  Sw  Tkaal.  BikL,  I7W.  Tn.13T-MT. 
B. 

8088.  [8t«A«l&oiMe9  .Sb-George,  BarL\  Uni- 
versal Restitution  fitfther  defended ;  being  a 
Supplement  to  the  Book  Intitled  Universal 
Restitution  a  Scripture  Doctrine  ...  .  Bris- 
tol, 1708,  8*.  pp.  148.    H. 

8860.  Baiter  (L')  d^tmlt,  ou  Bzamen  raisonnA 
du  dogme  de  T^ternit^  des  peines  [followed  by 
a  "  Dissertation  critique  sur  les  peines  d'enfer** 
by  Whitefoot.  Both  works  translated  from 
the  English  by  the  Baron  d'Holbach.]  ...  . 
Londres  [Amsterdam].  1700, 12*. 

I  hare  not  aeca  this  tsIssmIi  hal  osaleetan  ttot 

SiS 


tfao  "  L'asftr  dtettk"  Is  a  tnnlctisa  ef  tke 
Ekhardien  dcaerlbcd  alMive.  Ko.  SfSi.     For  • 
taUon  attribttted  to  WhitcfiMt.  omi 
take  the  Utle  ttom.  Barliicr.  u.  VM. 

8000.  KfiUer*  Joh.  Daniel.    DisMrtotio 
guralis  In  qua  lustltia  Puenanim 
exPinitudltteillammdciDonatratttr.  Riatelii. 
1700, 4». 

8001.  I«eMln|fy  GotthoM  Ephraim. 
von  den  ewigen  Strafen.  1770.  (In  hie , 
lieht  SckrifltHy  LwdiviaDa's  ««.,  IX.  1«-177.) 
Bt 

8002.  Cottmy  Joh.  Friedr.  DisMitatio  de  Merte 
aeteroa.    Tubingae,  n71»  4*. 

8003.  JUckel,  Joh.  O.     Owianken 
Unendlichkeit  der  HOlleDstrafen. 
1771,  8«.  pp.  72. 

8004.  Ii«ttr«  philoMjphlco-thfolegifrae  sv  n- 
temiti  des  peinea.    Amsterdam,  lf7U  8*. 

**Againflt  Reaawaa.**— »«<«ea.    Bow 
•pen  the  auijcct  In  hii  JBW«I«,  Liv.  IV. 

8005.  BerroiVy  Gapel.  XtcU.r  of 
Theological  Dissertations  ...    .    Loodcio,  ITTI. 
4».  pp.  22,  06,  30,  31,  85,  vlil.,  170  +.    K 

The  Moond  of  theae  Diaacrtatlooa  la  on  "  Ptednrtt 
nation,  Bieetiea,  and  Future  PeaUbnwniB.  '•pacn; 
the  but,  entitled  "  A  Lapw  of  Hunam  Soate  ia  a 
State  or  Fre-exlitenea.'*  flic,  oouiaiaii  IWpMn.  Bar- 
row oppoiea  the  dootfiae  of  eternal  puafadment. 

3000.  ['Walter,  Ernst  Joh.  Conr.].  Ke«e  Tor^ 
stellung  von  den  Strafen  der  Terdammten  in 
der  Ewlgkeit  nach  Gr&nden  der  SchnfL  ftsa- 
tock  und  Leipaig,  177),  8>.  pp.  167. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  ot  the  deRirvctlaa  ef  iha 
wieked.  Compare  the  ftiH  crilieiaai  In  I>odrr1Has 
Tkeal.  MMfoChat.  Bd.  II.  Su  I,  p.  Mil  S. '  — JMftei. 
See  alao  Kea.  MIS,  44NS.  telaw. 

8007.  BberMard,  Joli.  Auguat.  Nc«e  Apokv 
giedes  Sokrates,  oder  UntersQchuBig  der  Lehrs 
von  der  Seligkelt  der  Uelden  ...  .  N«ne  md 
verbesserte  Aufl.  2  Bde.  Prankftart  and 
Leipzig,  (Beriin,  ITTS,  70;  Bd.  II.  1778J  17«, 
8>.    H. 

▲  FtmA  traealatiae.  AumL  inS.  «»;  P^tk.  Cfn- 
▼enhaag.  1T73.  8*.  Oppoavs  the  decirioc  af  ccenal 
pnolsbaienL,  and  the  Aacuntialao  STsteai  of  thr«>ofV 
■CBcrallr.  *'  A  rery  rainable  work."  rharartrrufld 
Dj  "  phileaophkal  ae«itenc«a.  thor»aah.  iaivMiiaL 
and  eaba  inveitlsntitkB."  and  "  an  iipwawte  aad 
tioqneat  ttjle."— ynhnaaaa,  Bmtdk.  d.  AmL  ItU  IL 
i.  4i9.  q.  T. 

3008.  Ocsfcldy  Gotthelf  Fricdr.     Die  Kc«s 

Apolugie  des   Sokrates  ...  beartliaUt  ...    . 
Leipaig,  1778,  8*.  pp.  106.    U. 
3000.  Huett  Daniel  Tbfodore.    RMezioas  sv 
la  Nourelle  Apologie  pour  Bocrate  de  X.  J.  A. 
Eberhard  ...    .    Utrecht,  1774,  8*. 

4000.  [Stonelh«asey  Sir  George,  BmrlX  JM- 
versal  Restitution  vindicated  agaliMt  tbe  Cbl- 
vinists:  in  Five  Dialogoea.  ...  Briatol,  I7t8| 
8o.  pp.  170.     V. 

4001.  IPmwKkpf  R.    KuiageOwata  PrtHbi 
Lehre  des  Kwigen  Svangellans: 
lich  geseiget  wlrd,  dass  man  die 
ungaller  Dinge  In  der  heiligen  Schrill 
lich  sucheL  ...    Philadelphia,  1774*  8^.  |Vw 
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4002.  Verp4»Mrte»,  Willem  Paal. 

rectione  impiorum  Merito  Christ! 
trati.    Oedant,  lT74f  4*.    6#r. 

4003.  'WetckkaittaM,  9am.  Gottlieb  ( 


Thcophilus).  Tindlciae  Doctrinae  de  Smn> 
ciis  Damnatorum  aetemle.  [iVira.  W.  P.  Vcr> 
poorten.]    Gedani,  1774,  4*.  ppL  82. 

4004.  Alpl^VAf  Hierooymna  Taai.  Bniga 
leerstukken  van  den  protestantscben  geds- 
dienst  ...  rin  answer  to  Eberhardl  Utrecht 
1775,  8-. 

4006.  Hall«r»  AlVert,  BatM  ▼•«• 
(ib«r  olniier  Mch  lehandMi  Frels«iBt< 


4006       8BCT.  in.   P.  4— CHRISTIAN  BOCTRINB.— ^rauirojr  ow  rvsmnasiT,      40M 


trllrfe  Mgen  die  Offenbarang.  8  Thel1«.   Bern, 

TlM  CMrth  LcUsr  la  Pwt  IL  ■alataiaa  tteetaraiv 
of  ftitare  punUhncBU 

400&  HoftaPiMMfty  Friedr.  Wilh.-  Dubioram, 
qvM  DoctriDM  de  Poenis  DamiMtonini  aater- 
nis  ul^ici  aolent,  potiorum  Solntio.  [iVm.  O. 
F.  Seller.]    ErIangM,  177ft,  4*. 

4007.  Kdnlff,  J.  C.  ])«  AimihiUtioDe  iSienilfl 
Alllicto  lYuciatibas  haad  detestanda.  \Prm». 
a.  A.  Wille.]    Alturfi,  177ft»  4*.  8  ^. 

4006.  Groswellf  A.  Mr.  Mnrray  UnmaakM. 
In  wbich  ...  is  shown,  that  the  Doctrine  of 
Universal  Sal  vation  is  inimical  to  Tertae  ...  . 
With  ...  the  Address  of  Mr.  Chandler  of 
Qlocester,  to  the  People  of  his  Charge,  with 
regard  to  Mr. Murray.  ...  The  2d Kd. greatly 
enlarged.    Boston,  177ft,  8*.  pp.  20.    BA, 

4000.  Clcavelamd,  John.  An  Attempt  to 
nip  in  the  Bud,  the  Unscriptnral  Doctrine  of 
Universal  Salvation  ...  which  a  certain 
Stranger,  who  calls  himself  John  Mnrrav, 
has,  of  late,  been  endeavoring  to  spread  in 
the  First  Parish  of  Gloucester  ...  .  Salem, 
N.B.,  1779,  80.  pp.  44. 

4010.  [RcUy-»  James].  Epistles:  or.  The  Great 
8alvatk>n  contemplated ;  In  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  a  Christian  Society.  By  J.  R.  ...  London, 
1779,  8*.  pp.  237.     U. 

4011.  Bey-ery  Carl  August.  Apologle  der 
beUigen  Schriftuder  Untersuchnng  der  Lehre 
▼on  den  gOttlichen  Strafen.  ...  Ilalle,  1779, 
»•.  pp.  207  +.     V. 

ID  •ppoaltloB  to  Bberbard. 

4012.  Serve tu«,Mordecal,|wa«lon.  The  Mys- 
tic's Plea  for  Universal  Kedemption,  as  ... 

8 reached  by  Mr.  Blbanan  Winchester  ...  In  a 
Inmber  of  Letters  to  the  Rev.  William  Ro- 
gers, Ac.    ByMordecai  Servetos.  ...    Philad. 
1781,  8«.  pp.  W.    K 
4018.  [Beyer,  Joh.  Rnd.  Gottlieb].    Ueber  die 
Strafen  der  Verdammten  nnd  deren  Daner. 
JSinVersuch.    Leipslg,  178!l,  (*•.  pp.  102.     U. 
"  Vur  rotaav  Mtoa  sto  mwlg."—Mrtt»eh.    8m  Hot. 
408^  40M. 

4014.  [lieeslmc,  Gotthold  Ephralm].  Gtftt- 
llche  Entwickelung  des  Satens  durch  das 
Menschengeschlecht.    Dessau,  178S,  8*. 

BefltermUODlat. 

4015.  Nevrton,  Thomas,  Bp,  Works.  1789. 
See  No.  2207. 

4016.  "WAlter,  Ernst  Joh.  Conr.  PrUfting 
wlchtiger  Lehren  theologlschen  und  philoso- 
phlschen  Inhaits  ...  .  Berlin,  1789,  8>.  pp. 
zvli.,331.    R 

The  third  ohaptar,  pp.  ia*«Sie,  4Imiiims  the  qaM> 
tloB,  "IH  der  Zveok  der  sttkikDltigeD  Stratai  di« 
B«aaeran(T"  Tbe  AttChor  fkron  the  dootrtaM  •t  Um 
dntraetloB  of  Iho  wloked. 

4017.  [CHaunejr,  Charles]?  Salvation  for  All 
Men,  Illustrated  and  vindicated  as  a  Scripture 
Doctrine,  in  Numerous  Extracts  fhmi  a  vari- 
ety of  lions  and  Learned  Men,  who  have 
purposely  writ  upon  the  Sul^ect.  ...  BvOne 
who  wishes  well  to  all  Mankind.  The  2d  Bd. 
Boston,  1789, 4*.  pp.  111.,  26.    BA,,  JST. 

Tbo  prohM  b  licDed  T.  W. 

4018.  Matlker,  Samuel,  J>.D.  All  Men  will 
not  be  saved  forever  ...  .  [In  answer  to 
**  Salvation  for  All  Men,"  etc]  Boston,  1789, 
8*.  pp  31.    BA. 

4019.  [Clarice^  Ber.  John,  D.D.I.  A  Letter  to 
Doctor  Mather.  Occasioned  by  nis  Disingenu- 
ous Reflexions  upon  a  certain  Pamphlet,  en- 
titled. Salvation  for  All  Men.  By  One  who 
.wishes  well  to  him  in  common  with  Man- 
kind. . . .    Boston,  1789, 4«.  pp.  9.   BA.,  MBS, 

4090.  Autlk«r  (To  the)  of  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Ma- 
tber.  By  One  of  the  Readers.  Boston,  1788, 
4*.  pp.  6.    BA. 


4021.  T^-vrueendy  Shinpie.  Some  Remarks 
on  a  Pamphlet  intituled.  All  Men  will  not  be 
saved  for  ever :  wrote  by  Samuel  Mather,  . . . 
in  Answer  to  one,  intituled.  Salvation  for  All 
Men  ...    .    Boston,  N.B.  1788,  8>.  pp.  82. 

Also  In  Ute  Qotpti  JWnm,  ete.  11M,  8*.  pp.  U6-17t. 

4022.  [BcUey-,  Joseph].  Divine  Glonr  brought 
to  View,  in  the  Condemnation  of  the  Un- 
godly ...  .  In  Reply  to  a  late  Pamphlet, 
entitled,  Salvation  for  All  Men.  By  a  Friend 
to  Truth.  . . .    Boston,  1789, 4*.  pp.  61.    BA. 

4030.  DlwlAe  Glory  brought  to  View  in  the 
Final  Salvation  of  All  Men.  A  Letter  to  the 
Friend  to  Truth.  By  One  who  wishes  well  to 
all  Mankind.  ...  Boston,  1788,  4*.  pp.  19. 
BA. 

4024.  [Bekley,  Joseph].  Appendix,  in  An- 
swer to  a  late  Letter,  entitled  Divine  Glory 
brought  to  View,  in  the  Final  Salvation  of  All 
Men.  . . .    [Boston,  1788,]  8".  pp.  8.    BA. 

4026.  Letter  (A)  to  the  Author  of  Divine 
Glory  brought  to  View,  In  the  Condemnation 
...  of  the  Ungodly,  with  the  Appendix.  [Bee* 
ton,  1788,]  4«.  pp.  10.    BA. 

4026.  To^nrnaeAdf  Shipple.  Repentance  and 
Remission  of  Sins  considered,  in  Answer  to  a 
Pamphlet  intitled,  **  Divine  GI017  In  the  Con- 
demnation of  the  Ungodly."  Boston,  1784, 
8*. 


4037.  Presbjrterlan  Cli«reli  —  Pint 
Prttkyttry  of  tht  EoMtward.  Bath-Kol.  A 
Voice  from  the  Wilderness.  Being  an  Humble 
Attempt  to  support  the  sinking  Truths  of 
God,  sgainst  some  of  the  Principal  Errors, 
raging  at  this  Time.  ...  By  the  First  Pre»> 
bytery  of  the  Eastward.  ...  Boston,  1788, 
ik  pp.  vll.,360+.    MHS. 

Pp.  M»-MS  are  In  oppotltion  to  "  Orlgsalia.'*  or 
tho  dootrtno  of  Unlronnl  Bulration. 

4028.  Tlkael&er,  Peter.  That  the  Punish- 
ment of  the  Anally  Impenitent  shall  be  Ster- 
nal; w.  That  ail  Men  shall  not  be  saved,  at- 
tempted to  be  proved  and  Illustrated  in 
Three  Sermons,  preached  at  Maiden,  October, 
1782.  . . .    Salem,  1788,  sm.  4*.  pp.  6t    H. 

4029.  Blllises  Mlttel  (Ein)  xwischen  den  bei- 
den  vomehnisten  Meinungon  Uber  die  Dauer 
der  Strafen  im  snkUnftigen  Leben,  vorgelegt 
durch  einen  eklectischen  Theologen.  Aus  dem 
FransUeischen  Ubersetst  mit  einigen  Anmer- 
kungen.    Leipzig,  1788,  8*.  pp.  79. 

4080.  EmmoiM,  Nathanael.  A  Dlsooorse 
concerning  the  Process  of  the  General  Judg- 
ment. In  which  the  Modem  Notions  of  Uni- 
versal Salvation  are  particularly  considered. 
. . .    Providence,  R.T.,  1788, 4«.  pp.  76.    BA. 

4031.  Gordon,  William.  The  Doctrine  of  Fi- 
nal Universal  Salvation  examined  and  shown 
to  be  Unscriptnral :  in  Answer  to  a  Pamphlet 
entitled  Salvation  for  All  Men  ...  .  Boetoo, 
1788,  4*.  pp.  ii.,  96.    BA. 

4032.  Hopkins,  Samuel.  An  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Future  State  of  those  who  die  in 
their  Sins:  wherein  the  Dictates  of  Scripture 
and  Reason,  upon  this  important  Subject,  are 
carefully  considered:  and  whether  Endless 
Punishment  be  consistent  with  Divine  Jus- 
tice, Wisdom  and  Goodness :  in  which  also 
Objections  are  stated  and  answered.  ...  New- 
port, Rhode-Island,  1788, 4*.  pp.  vl.,  194.    B. 

Atao  is  kU  rorfa,  18H,  8*,  II.  aiT-4Bfc    A 


4038.  Junce,  Christian  Gottfried.  Dlssertatio 
InaugurHlTs,  qua  de  Duratione  Poenanim  In- 
femalium  recentiorls  Auctoris  [i.e.  B.  J.  C. 
Walter]  Sententia  expenditur.  Altdorfll, 
1788,4-. 

8«oNo«.aBM,«li. 

4034.  — —  Programma  de  Poenamm  divinaram 
VI  emendatrloe.    Altdorili,  1788, 4o. 
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4036.  [SelftMrartsef  Christian  Angust].    ZU' 

sktze  zu  dem  Versuch  einet  Ungenannten  rt.ie. 

J.   R.  O.  B«yerJ  Uber  die  StrafeD  der  Ver- 

dammtcn  ...    .    Leipzig,  178S,  8*.  pp.  62. 

"  Maintain*  the  poulbllliir  and  probabiUtj  or  tba 

rcoovety  of  ihe  damned.  "—JBrettcik.    8m  No.  401S. 


4036.  Beyer»  Joh.  Rud.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  die 
Strafoii  der  Verdammten  nnd  deren  Dauer. 
Fortgesetzter  Yerauch  ...  .  Leipzig,  1784» 
8».  pp.  (8),  263,     U. 

4/03>!.  [Clftaianejry  Charles].   The  Mystery  hid 
finom  Ai^  and  Generations,  made  manifest  by 
the  Gospel-Revelation:  or,  The  Salvation  of 
All  Men  the  Grand  Thing  aimed  at  in  the 
Scheme  of  God  ...    .    In  Three  Chapters.  . . . 
By  One  who  wishes  well  to  the  whole  Haman 
Race.  . . .    London,  17S4,  8o.  pp.  xvi.,  AfKi.   IT. 
A  Dutch  translation  of  the  abore  (a^  I  suppose),  by 
P.  van  Hemert,  with  ibe  litlc:— "DeeindelijkegHuk- 
ialicheld  allermensehen.  voornamelljk  bedocid  In  het 
plan  van  Qod,"  etc.    3  deelea.  Leouvarden,  17b7,  8". 

4088.  Predlf^en  ttber  die  falsche  Lehre  Ton 
ewigon  Hmienstrafen.  2Theile.  Berlin,  1784, 
8». 

4039.  PiurreSy  James.  An  Hnmble  Attempt 
to  investigate  and  defend  the  Scripture-Doc- 
trine concerning  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit :  to  which  is  now  added,  Oliserva- 
tions  concerning  the  Mediation  of  Jesiis  Christ, 
. . .  and  the  Final  Issue  of  his  Administration. 
With  an  Appendix  ...  .  The  2d  £d.,  reWsed 
and  greatly  enlarged  ...  .  Edinburgh,  1784, 
12».  pp.  xvi.,  316.     U. 

T^e  author  ia  a  Unitarian  and  a  Reitorationist. 

4040.  BroMrny  James,  Mimonary  of  the  Soe. 
for  Prop,  the  GospeJ  in  Foreign  Ftirtg.  The 
Restoration  JRestitntionr  so  Watl]  of  all 
Things ;  an  Essay  on  the  Important  Purpose 
of  the  Universal  Redeemer's  Destination. 
London.  1785,  8*.  pp.  xil.,  63. 

See  No.  4Un. 

4041.  [CorrodI,  Heinr.].  Uber  die  Ewlgkelt 
der  HSllenstrafen.  {Beytr^gr  atr  Beflird,  d. 
vem^nft.  Denkenty  etc.,  1785,  Heft  7,  pp. 
41-7i.)    F. 

404K  Peters,  Samuel.    A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
John  Tyler,  concerning  the  Possibility  of  Eter- 
nal Punishments,  and  the  Improbability  of 
Universal  Salvation.    London,  1785,  8*.   B. 
Bee  No.  4131. 

4042.  fifmallcy,  John.  Eternal  Salvation  on 
no  Account  a  Matter  of  Just  Debt  ...  .  A 
Sermon,  delivered  at  'Wallingford,  ...  with 
special  reference  to  the  Murryan  [sic]  Contro- 
versy. . . .    Hartford,  1785, 8*.  pp.  30.    Ui 

4043. The  Law  in  all  respects  satisfied  by 

our  Saviour,  in  regard  to  those  only  who  be- 
long to  him ;  or.  None  but  Believers  saved  ...  . 
A  Second  Sermon,  preached  at  Wallingford, 
with  a  View  to  the  Universalists.  ...  Hart- 
ford, 178«,  8*.  pp.  32.    U. 

4044.  Adclos,  pteudon.  New  Sentiments,  dif- 
ferent from  any  yet  published,  upon  the  Doc- 
trine of  Universal  Salvation  ...  .  By  Adelos. 
Providence,  1786,  8*.  pp.  64.    BA. 

Against  the  doctrine. 

4045.  Croiael&f  Isaac.  The  Eternity  of  Future 
Puuishnients.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  ...fApril  9, 1786,  from 
Rev.  xxii.  11].    Oxford,  17^6, 4>.  pp.  23.     U. 

4046.  BwaiM,  David.  General  Election,  or, 
Salvation  for  All  Men  Illustrated  and  proved. 
A  Sfrmon  preached  at  the  Meeting  of  the  United 
Brethren,  In  New  Britain  in  Pennsylvania, 
November  —  1786.    N.P.  1780,  8*.  pp.  27.     U. 

4047.  JoHnson,  Stephen.  The  Everlasting 
Punishment  of  the  Ungodly,  illustrated  and 
evinced  to  be  a  Scripture  Doctrine :  and  the 
Salvation  of  All  Men,  as  tau^t  in  Mveral 
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^te  Pnbllcatlofia,  eonfkited.  ...  Ncrw- 
[Conn.],  178A,  8>.  pp.  xrili.,  S50l    A,  U. 

4048.  Iieleester»  Francis.  Chrisit  gkrtfedia 
the  Salvation  and  final  ReBtormtioai  of  sB 
Mankind;  set  forth  in  two  SenBons  oa  i* 
ir.  0, 10, 11.    LondoD,  1789,  9».  U. 

4049.  Mattliewsy  William.  TIm 
neons  Companions :  Vol.  III.  Cootainio^  Di»> 
sertations  ...  ;  and  Dialogvce  in  theWntidcf 
Spirits.    Bath  [Eng.L  t78il,  1<^.  pp.  254.    C. 

Pp.  tl-<2  eootala  a  ala»erta«i—  wm  tW  Last  Day: 
pp.  83-160  oppoie  the  doetriae  of  acavaal  paais*' 
mcnt. 

4050.  Petltplerre,  Ferdinand  OliTier.  U 
plan  de  Dieu  envers  les  bommes,  tH  ^nll  Ta 
manifesto  dans  la  nature  et  dans  la  grace.  ... 
Hamburg,  17841,  8*.— Nouv^le  ML,  Ametv- 
dam,  1791,  8>.  pp.  xxiv.,  272.     U. 

4051. Thoughts  on  the  Dirlne  Goodness,  r^ 

lative  to  the  Government  of  Moral  Aprestc. 
particularly  displayed  in  Future  Rewards  aad 
Punishments.  Translated  from  the  Prcnrh  .... 
Bath  [Eng.l,  1788, 8*.— Also  Hartford  tCoaa.^ 
1794,  12*;  Montpelier  [TLl  182S,  12*  (//>; 
Philftdelphia,  1843,  8>. 

See  JWonCM^  Mem.  tar  Mai^  1788;  UDCXTIIL 
SM-Ml. 

4052.  Smltli,  William  Pitt.  TIm  Vn^r^rmHeL 
In  Seven  Letters  to  Amyntor.  . . .  Kew-Yott, 
1787, 12*.  pp.  305.    U. 

4053.  Tl&omsoii,  R.  The  Btemitr  of  HcO- 
Torments  vindicated.    London?  I7n,  S*. 

4054.  liri&ltaker,  Bdwnnl  W.  A  Scviow  Ad- 
dress on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Futurs 
Punishment.    About  1788 f  8*. 

4055.  'Wlnol&eetcr,  Elhanan.  TheUnivcnil 
Restoration,  exhibited  in  Four  Dialogmw  be- 
tween a  Mbiisterand  his  Friend  ...  .  As 
2d  Ed.,  with  Additions.  To  this  Edition  to 
prefix^  ...  some  Sketches  of  ...  [the  Au- 
thor's] Life  ...  .  London,  (17M,)  i;9i.  fp. 
pp.  Ix.,  202.    H. 

Fourth  edIUoB,  witb  Notes  br  W.  TMIer,  Lim*m. 
1701.  —  Beprlnted  at  Worcester.  Nam.  I Wt,  li  fB.i: 
BellovB  Palls.  Tu  181f,  ll*  (V.V  Bosloa.  Itfl.!"; 
Philad.  1843.  W». 


4056.  Clarke,  George.  Tindicatioa  of  A* 
Honour  of  God,  and  of  the  Rifchts  of  Men;  ia 
a  Letter  to  Mr.  De  Coetlocon,  occasioned  by 
the  Publication  of  Edwaiis'  Sermon  on  the 
Eternity  of  Hell  Tbnnents.    1789,  8». 

4057.  Taylory  Daniel.  The  Eternity  of  Fu- 
ture Punishment,  asserted  and  Improved^ 
Discourse  on  Matthew,  xxv.4ft.   London,  1711^ 

8*.  pp.  461 

4058. The  Sterility  of  Fntme  FmiMfis" 

re-asserted.    8*. 

4050.  lirtnelftester»  Slhanan.  A  Oonne  ef 
Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  that  remaia  le  bs 
fhlfiUed.  4  vol.  London,  1789-M.  8*. -^2  vd. 
Walpole,  1800,  8*.   H. 

4060.  PrafponattMl&e  Ahhaodlvaic  CImt  dto 
Daner  der  Uollenstrafen.  FrankfkrC ' 

ilg.  178t,8*.pp.283+*    IT. 
Bestoratiealsi. 


4061.  [Cooper,  flnmnal,  DJ>^  ef 
moHM],  d.  1800.  Four  DIasertatioaa  L  Os 
Eternal  Punishments.  In  which  tlw  Derign 
of  Punishment  in  general  is  placed  in  a  Sev 
Light  n.  On  Christ's  eurring  the  Fl|^T^ea 
...  m.  On  Mistranslations  In  the  New-Tv 
tament.  ...  IV.  On  Christ's  Temptation. ... 
London,  N.n.  8*.  pp.  xv.,  201.     IT. 

with  the  bairtitle :— "  KxpUnatSoM  wt  asMe  Mft> 
enlt  Texts  ia  tlM  Hew  Tcatnascal.  ta  tm»  DhssTW 
Uonii.- 

4062.  BdworAst  Jonathan,  Ote  jsmju'.  ths 
Salvation  of  All  Men  strictlir  ezunlncd:  orf 
the  Endlets  Pttnishmant  of  thoae  who  diel» 
p«nitent,  Mfwd  and  defeadM  ■£■  iml  thi 
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Ot(}«eCions  and  RoMoninga  of  the  lAte  Rev. 
Doctor  CbuiDCjr,  of  Boston,  in  his  Book  en- 
titled *<Tbe  SaUfttion  of  All  Men,"  Ac.  ... 
New-naren,  171N),  8*.  pp.  tI.,  382.  If.  —  Sd 
Eci.  ...  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  bj 

Rev.  Nathaniel  fimroona,  D  J) Boeton, 

ld24,  li>.  pp.  419.    U. 

Fvrhsp*  tnc  ftMest  woric  in  defeoM  of  the  dootrin* 
of  eo  dlMt  piMiUh(a«BC —A  IhOth  truuUtioa,  Uumht, 

4063.  Kwtsltelt  (Ueber  die)  der  HWIen- 
■trafen,  ein  Yerancb  in  eineni  Briefe  dee 
Urafen  von  M.  A  us  dem  FranaUaisdien.  Leip- 
Big,  I71N),  8>.  pp.  8*2. 

406^.  CM»d*s  Love  to  Mankind,  exempllfled  .... 
By  a  Resident  of  New-York.    New-York,  1791, 
8*.  pp.  18.    M, 
Unircrtalisu 

44MM.  Biarton^  Philip.  Annihilation  no  Pun- 
ishment to  the  Wicked  after  the  Daj  of 
Judgment  ...    .    London,  17IKIf  8*.  6d. 

4066.  [CIarlL«»  George].  A  Vindication  of  the 
llonur  of  Uod :  in  a  Scriptural  Refutation  of 
(he  Doctrines  of  Eternal  Misery,  and  Universal 
Salvation.  . . .    Lomlon,  17(Ki,  8*.  pp.  284.    U, 

Jfainulns  ths  deatraotius  of  the  wtokwl. 

4<N16*.  'WcAT'ery  James.  Free  Thoughts  on 
the  UuiversMl  Restoration  of  all  lapsed  Intel- 
ligences from  the  Ruins  of  the  Fall;  with 
Thoughts  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  London, 
17M,  8>. 

4060.  AmmoiiyCliristophFriedr.'roii*  Sym- 
bolae  Theologicae  et  Criticae  ad  Doctrlnam  de 
Poenarum  divinarum  Duratione  in  altera 
Vita.    {Opuacula  Theot^  17M,  8<»,  pp.  100-144.) 

4067.  [I>iitolC  Mambrinl,  Marc  PhllippeJ. 
lApbilosophie  divine  ...  .  ParKelephBen 
Nathan  ...  3toui.  [Lausanne?],  17 W,  8*.   H, 

Tks  ftnt  edition  of  Uila  Btrange  mvsttcml  work  wma 
pnbUtlMd  In  17110  with  the  Ude:  —  ••  De  1  origtne.  des 
■angee,  des  ahiM,'-  etc.  See  Qn^mrd.  Tom.  I.  pp. 
CI-70,  and  II.  6-M  trent  of  immortalltT.  The  author 
r^ecte  the  doetrine  of  eternal  punUnnent,  quoting 
the  atriiiing  ezproMion  of  Madame  Oajon.  —  **  Pare 
love  la  the  onlj  eternal  fire.      Bee  Tom.  L  pp.  STl. 

m. 


4068.  Toiang,  Joseph,  M.D. 
Universal i!i.u    Contrasted  ... 


l7fS,  1*>  or  18*.  pp.  xz. 
Unlrernaliat. 


124. 


Calvinism  and 
New-York, 


4000.  Maraomy  John.  The  Universal  Resto- 
ration of  Mankind  examined  and  proved  to 
be  a  Doctrine  Inconsistent  with  itself,  . . .  and 
Subversive  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
Answer  to  Dr.  Chauncy  of  New  England,  and 
Mr.  Winchester's  Dialogues.  ...  2  vol.  Lon- 
don, x.D.  [t7Mt],  ie>.    17. 

Mr.  Mareom  autntalns  the  deeCnicrteii  of  tlM 
wlekeJ. 

4070.  Toivnscndy  9hippie.  Gospel  News  .... 
Boston,  171M,  8».  pp.  376.    BA. 

Matntalna  the  doetrine  of  nnlverml  Mlvntlea. 

4070*.  M«rra3r»  John.  Universallsm  vindl- 
eated  ...  .  Cliarlestown,  [17115 1 J  8*.  pp.  zvi., 
96.    K 

4071.  "Wflii^lity  Richard.  The  Eternity  of 
HellTonuents  Indefensible:  being  an  Exami- 
nation of  several  Passages  in  Dr.  Ryland's 
Sermon,  entitled  "The  First  Lye  Reftited.'' 
. . .    London  ( 17m  f  ],  8*.  pp.  62.     U: 

4072.  Bdward»9  Jonathan,  Me  eU<r.  Re> 
marks  on  ImiM>rtant  Theological  Controver- 
•les.  . . .    Edinburgh,  1794,  r>.  pp.  480.    BA. 

Oh.  L.  pp.  1  -.U,  treata  of  "  Ood'a  moral  goTemnent. 
a  ftitnre  iiate,  and  the  immortality  of  the  aoal ;"  Ob. 
II..  pp.  Si<t6.  of  "  ihe  rndiee*  puntshmeut  of  these 
who  die  impenlteni."    Comp.  No.  97S7. 

4073.  Hmmttniptoiif  Joseph.  Calvinism  Im- 
proved; or.  The  Gospel  illastrated  as  a  System 
of  Real  Grace  Issuing  in  the  Salvation  of  All 


Men.    A  Posthumous  Work  ...    .    New-Lon- 
don (Conn.),  l7iHI»  8*.  pp.  831.    H. 

4074.  Huntlni^toii,  William.  Advocates  for 
Devils  refuted,  and  their  Hope  of  the  Damned 
demolished :  or.  An  Everlasting  Task  for  Win- 
chester and  all  his  Confederates.  ...  Phila- 
delphia, 1794,  8o.  pp.  9&    BA, 

4076.  Strons^y  Nathan.  The  Doctrine  of  Eter- 
nal Misery  Recoucileable  with  the  infinite  Be- 
nevolence of  God,  and  a  Truth  plainly  asserted 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  ...  Hartford, 
17WI,  8>.  pp.  408.  B^  U, 
See  No. 


4076.  KershaWy  James.  The  Grand  Exten- 
sive Plan  of  Human  Redemption  ...  including 
the  Times  of  the  Restitution  of  All  Things 
...    .    Louth,  1797»  12i.  pp.  289.    U. 

4077.  Unl-rersallst's  Miscellany  (The) ;  or. 
Philanthropist's  Museum.  Intended  chiefly 
as  an  Antidote  against  the  Antichristian  Doc- 
trine o(  Endless  Misery.  ...  Vol.  I.— V.  j 
The  Universal  Theological  MagasEine  ...  being 
a  Continuation  of  the  Unlversallst's  Miscel- 
lany. Vol.  VI.— IX.  ...  [Edited  by  William 
Vidlor.  Monthly.  Jan.  1707 -Dec.  1803.]  0vol. 
London,  1797-ri8ai],  8*. 

4078.  Universal  Theological  Magoxine  (The) 
and  Impartial  Review.  Vol.  I. — III.  [Jan. 
1804-July,  1806.J  3  vol.  London,  1804-06, 
8». 

4070.  BroYrne»  John,  of  Sidney  Suuex  CbUege^ 
QxHtbridffe.  An  Essay  on  Universal  Redemp- 
tion ;  tending  to  prove  that  the  General  SeuNO 
of  Scripture  favours  the  Opinion  of  the  Final 
Salvation  of  All  Mankind.  . . .  London,  1798» 
8>.  pp.  42.    F. 

4060.  Sltepardi  Samuel.  The  Principle  of 
Universal  Salvation  examined  and  tried  bj 
the  Law  and  Testimony  ...  .  In  an  Eplstls 
to  a  Friend.  Exeter  [NJI.],  17INf,  12*.  pp.  86^ 
D. 

4081.  UnlT'ersal  Restoration  (The) ;  exhibited 
In  a  Series  of  Extracts  from  Winchester, 
White,  Siegvolk,  Dr.  Chauncy,  Bishop  Nowtou, 
and  PetitpTerre  ...    .    London,  179S»  12*.  2r. 

4082.  lirrfclit,  Richard.  An  Abridgement 
of  Five  Discourses  ...  intended  to  obviate 
...  Objections  ...  to  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 
Restoration  ...     .    Wisbech,    1798.   8*.   pp. 

77  +.    H. 

4083.  Address  (An)  to  Candid  and  Serious 
Men.  By  some  Friends  of  Mankind.  London, 
179S  8».  pp.  18.    K 

4084.  rFlsker,  ->— ].  Free  Strictures  on  "An 
Address  to  Candid  and  Serious  Men."  Tending 
to  refute  the  Arguments  brought  forward  in 
that  Pamphlet  in  Ikvonr  of  the  Restoration  of 
all  lapsed  Intelligences.  By  some  Friends  of 
Revelation.    London,  1799, 8«.  pp.  23.    U. 

AaeHbed  by  Mr.  Tidier  to  ••  Mr.  Vlaher,  of  Wls- 
bcaeh.*- 

4086.  Tidier,  William.  God's  Love  to  his 
Creatures  asserted  and  vindicated;  being  a 
Reply  to  the  ** Strictures  ...  ."  London, 
1799,  8*.  pp.  86.    U. 

4086.  Foster,  Joel,  and  BAlloia,  Hosea.  A 
Literary  f^rre^pondence,  in  which,  the  Que** 
tion  octncerning  Futtire  Punishment,  and  the 
Reasons,  for  and  against  it,  are  considered.  . . . 
Northampton,  Mass.,  1799,  8*.  pp.  68.    BA. 

4087.  F«ller,  Andrew.  ...  Letters  to  Mr.  Vid- 
ler,  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation. 
Clipstone.  189S,  b*.  pp.  108.    BA. 

4088.  Tidier,  William.  Letters  to  Mr.  Fuller 
on  the  Universal  Restoration,  with  a  State- 
ment of  Facts  attending  thnt  Controversy, 
and  some  Strictures  on  Scrutator's  Review, 
[London,]  1804,  8*.  ppr  xxil.,  J67.    U, 
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Tb«  letters  of  Mr.  Fuller  mid  Vr. Tidier  vers  miglB* 
•II7  published  in  the  Univcrsmlist's  MIsoellany  for 
ITW-ieol.    See,  further.  Nos.  406T,  iOM. 

4089.  IVrlgbt,  Kichard.  Hinti  on  the  Unl- 
venal  Kentoration.  . . .  Wisbech,  ITW*  8*.  pp. 
12. 

4090.  Andre^rSf  Eliaha.  A  Candid  Reply  to 
the  Arguuieuts  of  the  late  Rev.  Elhanan  Win- 
chester, contained  in  a  Work,  entitled,  **The 
Univei-aal  Restoration  ...,"Ac.  Boston,  1800, 
12».  pp.92.    H, 

4091.  GableryJoh.Phil.  Binige  Haaptin-tinde 
gegen  die  hwigkeit  der  poeitiTen  HOllen- 
•trafen.      {Ntwt   theol.   Jounu.    1800.   XY. 

142-145.) 

4092.  CHaIs  de  8oiureeaol«  L'^Tanglle 
4t cruel  ...  flndu  Livre dee Manifestes.  [ Paris? 
18-,]  12i. 

4093. Mandement  du  del  anx  ^glises  4ga- 

r6e8,  compliment  da  Livre  des  Mauifestea. 
[Paris?  1804,]  12". 

Id  thew  two  worlts  the  kuthor,  a  ftufttlo  dalmlBg 
to  be  iniiplre^l.  denies  the  doctrine  ef  endless  punish- 
ment. The  Livre  de*  Jl«tni/e*te»  waM  pub  I.  at  Avignon 
in  IMO.  8  vol.  12".  and  reprinted  at  Paris. 

4094.  Ansiwer  to  an  Anonymous  Letter  (dated 
Sept.  18,  1777),  on  Predestination  and  Freo- 
'will,  with  a  Poetacript  on  Eternal  Ponish- 
ments.    London,  1801,  S^.  pp.  56. 

4096.  DonfplsiSy  Neil.  An  Antidote  a^^inst 
Deism,  in  a  ^^rie8  uf  Lettera  to  the  Editor  of 

in  which  the  Aricuments  against  the 

Eternal  Prevalence  of  Sin  and  Misery  . . .  are 
candidly  stated  from  Scripture;  and  also  au 
Answer  to  Oltjectiuns  ...  .  Edinburgh,  1803, 
80.  pp.  viii.,  xvi.,  275.     U. 

4096.  [  Jerr  Am,  Charles].  Letters  to  an  Unl- 
versalist ;  containing  a  Review  of  the  Contro- 
versy between  Mr.  Vidler  and  Mr.  TuUer;  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  By  Scru- 
tator. . . .  aipstone,  1803,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  182. 
U. 

See  Nos.  4067,  4088. 

4097.  IV Inter,  Robert.  The  Endless  Duration 
of  Future  Punishments.    London  T  1803,  8*. 

4098.  Andre-ws,  Elisha.  A  Candid  Examina- 
tion of  thu  Moral  Tendency  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Universal  Salvation,  as  taught  by  its  Advo- 
cates. . . .    Boston,  180S,  18".  pp.  ITS.    BA,^  U. 

4099.  Foster,  Dan.  A  Critical  and*  Candid 
Examination  of  a  Late  Publication,  entitled 
The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Misery,  Reconcileable 
with  the  Infinite  Benevolence  of  Ood  ...  . 
By  Nathan  Strong  ...  .  Walpole,  New-hunn- 
shire,  180S,  8*.  pp.  vi.,  317.     U. 

See  No.  4075. 

4100.  Simpson,  John.  An  Essay  on  the  Du- 
ration of  a  Future  State  of  Punishments  and 
Bewards.    London.  180S,  F»  pp.  ia3  +. 

AImo  in  his  "  Essat  s  on  tlie  Language  of  Serlptnre," 
Lond.  1806.  8»,  pp.  l-9i.    M. 

4101.  [Tlftnm,  Willi.  Christian].  Jesns  und 
seine  Apostel  in  Widenipruch  in  Ansehung 
der  Lehre  von  der  ewigen  Terdanimniss. 
(Scherer's  Schriftforseher,  180S,  St.  I.  No.  4.) 

MalDtalns  that  Jesus  did  not  afBrna  tha  dootrlnc. 
^  AnsCscA. 

4102.  Bsdlou,  Hosea.  Notes  on  the  Parables 
of  the  N^w  Testament,  scripturally  illus- 
trated and  argumentatively  defended.  ...  4th 
Ed.,  revised  by  the  Author.  Boston,  (1804, 
12,  22,)  1S31. 12».  pp.  299. 

Pifjit  ed.  pabl.  at  R  uidelph,  Tt.,  1604,  8^.  pp.  80.  — 
Sd  ed..  Portsmouth ,  N.H 

4103.  Dobson,  Thomas.  Letters  on  the  Exist- 
ence and  Chai-Hcter  of  the  Deity,  and  on  the 
Moral  State  of  Man.  2  pt.  Philadelphia, 
1804, 16*     U. 

Letters  XV.XVTI.  <IT.  I-HO)  maintain  the  doe- 
trluc  of  •' univei>iil  rc-ouciliatinn ;"  L,ci.  VII.  (L 
121-160)  lupports  the  doctrine  of  prs-czlsieaos. 
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4104.  Towng,  Joseph,  Jf.7>.  Th«  Uslml 
Restoration  of  AH  Men,  Proved,  by  9cri^ 
ture,  Reason,  and  Commoa  Stnxas.  ...  Kev- 
York,  1804, 12*.  pp.  269.     U. 

4105.  Ballon,  Hosea.  A  Treariw  00  Atne#- 
ment ;  in  which,  the  Finite  \atar«  of  S«d  b 
argued,  its  Cause  and  Consequences  mm  rock; 
the  Neceaiity  and  Nature  of  AtMnena^stit :  sad 
ItsGlariousConsoqueuces,  ia  the  Final  R«n»- 
ciliation  of  All  Men  to  liolineti«  and  lla|>f»- 
nees.  . . .  Randolph  ( Ver.>,  ISOft,  8*.  pp.  21€. 
H. 

4108.  Hayncs,  Lemuel.  Universal  SalTstka: 
a  very  Ancient  Doctrine ;  with  Hosne  Acvxtvnt 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  its  Aiith4ir  I  to. 
the  Devil].  A  Sermon,  delivered  at  RatJaed 
...  in  ...  180S.  9th  Ed.  Boetoo,  Uli,  12*. 
pp.  12.    BA. 

4107.  BBsltb,  Elias.  The  Doctrine  of  tbe 
IVInce  of  Peace  and  his  Servanta,  coorvtwRg^ 
the  End  of  the  Wicked  ...  proving  tbat  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Uuivenialii>ts  and  Calviai^ta 
are  not  the  Doctrine  of  Je4iw  Christ  and  cb« 
Apostles.  ...    Boston,  180S,  12*.  pp.  7U    BA. 

4108.  Spanldlng,  Josiah.  Univer^liita  nm- 
founds  and  destroys  itself:  or.  Lei  ten  U  a 
Friend;  in  Four  Parts.  Part  L  Dr.  Hnniinc- 
ton*8  and  Mr.  Belly's  Scheme,  whicli  drake 
all  Future  Punishment,  abown  to  be  made  mp 
of  Contradictions.  Part  II.  Dr.  ChaBBCTa. 
Mr.  Winchester's,  Petitpierre'a,  and  Med  Vt. 
Young's  Scheme,  which  suppnaes  a  Limited 
Punishment  hereafter,  shown  to  lie  made  ap 
of  Oontradictiuns.  Part  III.  Everlaating^  fcr- 
ever,  forever  and  ever,  naturally  and  ortgiO' 
ally,  mean  Daration  withont  End.  Part  fT. 
The  Suiflciency  of  the  AtonemeoC.  §m  rlw 
Salvation  of  All,  consistent  with  fli«  Final 
Destruction  of  a  Part  of  MankiaA.  Al«o  the 
Second  Death  explained.  l<fgriTper*«I  wirh 
Direct  Arguments  in  Prasf  of  the  Endless 
Misery  of  the  DamneA  ... 
Massachusetts,  1805y  90.  pp.  SSO.    H. 

4109.  Doni^las,  N«ff.    Two  Lectnree  (fa 

of  Universal  Uasforation]  delivered  in 
Dec  l)th  aad  2Sth,  18i^  ...  To  which  is  saU- 
Joined  Stri(*fures  upon  an  Essay  on  Btcraa] 
Punishment,  which  appeared  lately  ia  the 
Missionary  Magaiine.  . . .  Glaagow,  1MM»  »- 
pp.  130.     U. 

4110.  Summary  Yiew  of  the  Evfd^nre  *4 

Universal   Restoration.      Glasgow,  KM*  ^. 
pp.4. 

4111.  r— -]■  A  Defence  of  Restnratloa  ...  .By 
Philantropicos  FUalethea.  . ..  Glasgow, |Mi, 
8».  pp.  64. 

411K  mrintar,  Robert  Fntare  Panisihaeots 
of  Endless  Duration  ...    .    [AScrmoa.)  Lon- 
don. 1807,  8*   I1. 
•   Sec  JbwMIr  Mm.,  IWT.  LIL  310. 

4112.  Stanley,  William.  Essay  «a  Tbc«tov7- 
Being  a  Scriptural  View  of  the  Oe»tw'J  <tf 
Jesus  Christ.  Containing  Universal  Bedrmp- 
tion.  Particular  Salvation,  Limited  Paaiah- 
ment,  and  General  Restoration.  ... 
x.i>.  [1808  or  1809J,  S*.  pp.  47. 

4113.  lirrii^ht,  Richard.    An  Esmyc 
Punishments.     London  f  1808,  8*. 

4114.  Ballon,  Hosea.  A  Candid  Review  *4  s 
Pamphlet  [by  Isaac  Robinatin]  entitled  ATaa- 
did  Reply :  the  whole  being  a  DoctriDal  Ct^n- 
troversy  between  the  Hopkintooiaa  aad^h* 
Universalist.  ...  Portsmouth,  K  O.  if 
12>. 


4115.  Tkompson,  SanoeL     rBiversal 

storation  Vindicated.    A  Reply  to  a 

by  Rev.  Jacob  Norton,  A  Jf .  delivered  fa  Vey* 
mtrntfa,  December  18, 1808.  . . .  Qiarlestansa, 
1800,  8*.  pp.  82.    U. 
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•4116  B«claiiliister»  Joseph.  A  Seriei  of 
LetcorB  between  the  Kov.  Jutieph  Bockmlu- 
ster,  D  D.  the  Ker.  Joeeph  Walton,  A.M.  Pfui- 
tora  of  Congi*6KatloDal  Churchee  In  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.  and  the  Rer.  Hoeea  Ballon  ...  . 
iOn  UnlTeraaliun.]  Windsor,  1811,  18*.  pp. 
U.    BA. 

4117.  fjAeey*  William  B.  A  Sermon  agafost 
UniTemliun.  ...     Utica,  1811,  12>.  pp.  24. 

V. 

X  Tvgkj  hj  Kdwia  ferrlt,  OtacfO,  1812,  IS*,  pp.  IS. 

4118  BIarray»  John.  Letters,  and  Sketches 
of  Sermons.  ...    8  vol.    Boston,  1812,  ^. 

4119.  Baker,  Samnel.  A  Letter  from  Samuel 
Baker,  formerly  Senior  Pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Thomaston,to  his  Brethren  in  that 
Place,  after  he  became  a  Unl versalist.  Boston, 
IMt,  1».  pp.  23.    U. 

4120.  Bsdlou,  Rosea.  An  Attempt  with  a 
Soft  Answer,  to  tnrn  away  Wrath,  in  Letters 
Addressed  to  Mr.  George  Forrester  ...  .  In 
Beply  to  his  Strictures  on  [several  works  of 
Mr.  Ballon  ]  . . .  .  PorUmonth,  N .H.  181t,  18> 
or  24».  pp.  ITO.    BA. 

4121.  GoipAliy  Thomas.  A  Theological  Disqui- 
sition, un  the  Characteristic  Excellencies  of 
Christianity  ...  .  London,  181S,  8*.  pp.  viii., 
560.     H. 

Pp.  SSI. 489  mid  ISl-VM  malaula  the  probaMlltj 
eC  MalvenKl  MlTstioa. 

4122.  Dowclaa,  Neil.  The  Universal  Resto- 
ration I>efeNd«Al.  An  Answer  to  the  Rev. 
Alex.  Brown's  Letters  to  the  Author,  in  8np- 
mirt  of  the  Doctrine  ef  Endless  Misery.  .. . 
Glasgow,  I81S,  8*.  pp.  96.     IT. 

4123.  Bstllift,  John  Prior.  Discourses  on  Uni- 
Tersiil  fieetitution,  delivered  to  the  Society  uf 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  Lewin's  Blead,  Bris- 
tol. . . .    London,  181S,  8*.  pp.  211  +.    U. 

4124.  P««lc,  John.  A  Descant  on  the  Universal 
Plan,  corrected;  or.  Universal  Salvation  ex- 

flaittcd.  [In  doggerel  verse.]  With  Rev.  L. 
laynet*  Sermon  [,  20th  Ed.J.  Boston,  (3d  ed., 
IMS,)  1823,  12>.  pp.  85.  Z>.—4th  [Oth?]  ed., 
with  other  matter,  Boston,  1858,  18*.  pp.  52. 
if- 

4125.  Griandyy  John.  Evangelical  Christian- 
ity Coniiidered,  and  shewn  to  be  Synonymous 
with  Unitarianism  ....  2  voL  Loud.  181S-14, 
8*. 

'  Lceturvt  XIY.  and  XT.  (Tol.  II.  pp.  19»-«M)  op- 
pose tbe  doctrine  ef  etarnal  punUhmont. 

4120.  Hare,  Edward.  A  Preservative  against 
the  Errurs  of  Socinlanism :  in  Answer  to  the 
Rev.  John  Grundy's  Lectures  ...  .  2d  Ed. 
I^ndon.  (1814.)  18il,  8*.  pp.  428.     U. 

Fp.  ZIS-UM  malnuin  th*  cterniij  of  tatitre  poaUh- 

BCBt. 

4127.  BalKCr,  Samuel.  A  Solemn  Addrees  to 
all  Christians  ...  in  which  are  shewn  the 
Harmony  of  the  Christian  System  with  the 
Ductrine  of  Universal  Salvation,  and  the  Ob- 
jections and  Difllcultiee  that  arise  in  the  Way 
of  believing  it;  together  with  a  Few  Thoughts 
OB  the  Unpardonable  Sin.  ...  Hallowell, 
1814,  8>.  pp.  72.    H, 

4128.  Burt,  Jephthah.  A  Treatise,  on  the 
Uiiiversnl  Qoudness  of  God,  In  the  Salvation 
of  All  Men.  . . .  N.P.  [Vermont],  1814, 12>.  pp. 
78. 

41*29.  Duttosiy  Salmon.  Thoughts  on  God, 
relative  to  bin  Moral  Character,  in  Comparis'^n 
with  the  Character,  which  reputed  Divines 
have  given  him.  . . .  Weathersfleld,  Vt.  1814, 
12».  pp.  102.  U. 
UoU'orMliaC. 

4130,  fPurweSy  JamesL  The  Reconcillntlon 
and  Restoration  of  All  Things  by  Jesus  Christ. 
. . .    Glasgow,  1814,  8«.  pp  40.    U. 


4181.  [Tyler,  Btv.  John].    Universal  Damna- 
tion and  Sttivatiun,  clearly  proved   by   the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
To  which  are  added  a  Pew  Preliminary  Obser- 
vations ...    .    Boston,  1826, 12<>.  pp.  100.    A 
In  1819  ma  edfdoa  wu  pttbtt«hed  la  Norwioh, 
Oonn..  «itli  (he  tide :  —  "  The  Lsw  and  the  Oo«p«l, 
elesriy  demoniumted  te  Six  SernMoa,"  etc.  Two  emaU 
edlttoiM  bad  prevloailj  appeared,  one  publUbed  In 
Boaum,  the  other  In  fiitlem.    Bee  R.  O.  Wliilame'i 
Bi9t.  attteh  of  Unhftnatt^m  in  ifonrUh,  Ohm..  1844, 
8".  pp.  ».  IS.    Cemp.  No.  4M1*. 

4132.  Kelly,  John.  Solemn  and  Important 
Reafl4)n8  against  becoming  a  Universalist.  . .. 
Haverhill,  Mass.  181S,  8*.  pp.  24.    H. 

4133.  Bftlloitf  Hosea.  Divine  Benevolence: 
being  H  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled.  Solemn 
and  Important  Reasons  ...  .  Haverhill, 
Mass.  1816,  8».  pp.  40.    H. 

4134.  Kelly,  John.  Additional  Reasons 
against  Universalism  ...  .  Containing  Stric- 
tures on  the  Writings  of  Hosea  Ballon  ...  . 
Haverhill,  Mass.  1816,  8>.  pp.  24.    H. 

4135.  Bmlloiiy  Hosea.  Divine  Benevolence 
farther  vindicated :  in  a  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet, 
entitled,  **  Additional  Reasons  against  Univer- 
salism," kc.  ...    Salem,'1814f  8*.  pp.  40.    S. 


4136.  UTood,  Jacob.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
John  Kelly  ...  containing  Remarks  on  his 
Pamphlet,  entitled.  Solemn  and  Important 
Reasons  ...;  also.  Additional  Reasons,  ttc, 
. . .    Haverhill,  Mass.  1814, 8>.  pp.  32 . 

4137.  —^  A  Defence  of  Universalism:  being  an 
Examination  of  the  Arguments  and  Oijjec- 
tions,  advanced  by  the  Rev.  James  W.  Tucker, 

A.M.  of  Rowley,  Mass Newbursrixut, 

Aug.  1814,  8*.  pp.  1&    D. 

4188.  llTrleplit,  Richard.  Essay  on  the  Uni- 
versal Restoration ;  intended  to  show  that  the 
Final  Happiness  of  All  Men  is  a  Doctrine  of 
Divine  Revelation.    London,  1814, 12^. 

4139.  BidloM,  Hosea.  A  Letter  to  tbe  Ber. 
Brown  iunerson  ...  .  Salem,  1810,  8».  pp. 
15. 

4140.  Letter  (A),  addressed  to  the  Andover 
Institution  in  particular,  and  the  Galvinlstic 
Preachers  and  People  In  general.  In  Answer 
to  a  Letter  signed  **  B.  Dole."  By  a  Friend  to 
Truth.    Salem,  1814,  S*.  pp.  20. 

4141.  8mltli,  Thomas  Southwood.  lUustra' 
tions  of  the  Divine  Government;  tending  to 
shew,  that  Every  Thing  is  under  the  Direction 
of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  and  will 
terminate  in  the  Production  of  Universal 
Purity  and  Happiness.  ...  2d  Ed.,  consider- 
ably enlarged.  ...  (Ist  ed.,  Glasgow,  1814f) 
London,  1817,  8*.  pp.  303.    H. 

A  liat  of  work*  relatlns  to  tbe  anlUeet  !■  araendeA 
to  this  TOlame.  pp.  900-303.— 4tb  American  «d..  New 
York.  1^57.  IS*.  To  thla  odltkm  U  added  John  Foo- 
ter a  Letter  on  Kndlese  Pnnfabnienu 

4142.  Btreeter,  Russell.  The  Universal 
Friend  . . .  being  a  Candid  Reply  to  "  A  Ser- 
mon," entitled,  '*A  Solemn  Ptotest  against 
the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation :  by  Ste< 

glien  Farley  ...    ."  Keene (N.H.X  July,  18MI, 
•.  pp  48. 

4143.  Bteraal  Punishment  proved  to  bo  not 
Suffering,  but  Privation ;  and  Immortality 
dependent  on  Spiritual  Regeneration:  the 
Whole  argued  on  the  Words  and  Harmony  of 
Scripture,  and  embracing  every  Text  bearing 
on  the  Sn^ect. ...  By  a  Member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  . . .  Loudon,  1817,  S«.  pp.  rxiv., 
210,40. 

4144.  UTood,  Jacob.  A  Brief  Essay  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Future  Retribution.  To  which  is 
added.  An  Appendix,  containing  Extracts  of 
Letters  from  most  of  the  l*rlncipcd  Univer- 
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mllnn  Ministers  in  New-EngUnd,  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Future  Misery.  . . .  Worceeter,  Sept. 
1817,  8«.  pp.  32. 
4146.  'Wood,  Jacob.  Univera»l  Restoration  de- 
fended: being  an  Examination  of  a  Sermon, 
entitled  The  future  Punishment  of  the  Wiclsed 
Certoin  and  Endless  ...  by  Cynis  Mann,  M^A. 
. . .    Worcester,  April,  1818,  8«.  pp.  32. 

4146.  KneelflUidy  Abuer.  A  Series  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Doctrine  of  Unirersal  Benevo- 
lence; delivered  In  the  Universalist  Charch, 

. .  Philadelphia^  in  . . .  1818  ....  fid  Ed., 
with  Additional  Notes.  Philadelphia,  (1818,) 
1824, 12».  pp.  232.    D. 

414e>.  Unl^ersaliat  Magaxine  (The).  ... 
[Weekly.  July  3,  1818 -June  14,  1828.]  • 
Vol.    Boston,  181»-«8, 4».    H. 

Bdlt«d  at  tint  by  Ham*  Bullou.  with  vbom  wtn 
kfterw«r(U  awMMHatcd  Bouea.  Ballou  Sd  »nd  ThovM 
Whittcmorc    CooliBiwd  under  the  fvllvwiBg  title  :— 

4146^.  Trumpet  and  Universalist  Magasine. 
...  [New  Series.  Vol.  L-XXXIII.  Julv 
6,  1828  to  the  present  time  (1861).]  S3  vol. 
Boston,  1829-61,  fol.    H.        .      „  „,     . 

Kdttcd,  r«r  the  lint  ISihw.. hT  Rondl  Streeter end 
Thomu  WhUie«ior»;  »(lerw»rd«  bjr  the  tetter  etene. 
tin  hi*  deecase  In  l««l.  A  repreaentatlve  ef  tbnt  fonn 
of  UniTenuittsm  which  r^faet»th«  doctrine  of  poalah- 
ncnt  in  the  ftitora  life.. 

4147.  Dtttton,  Salmon.  An  Examination  of 
the  Modem  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment : 
together  with  a  Short  History  of  the  Author's 
Life.  . . .    Boston,  181«,  8».  pp.  64.    BA. 

Agalntt  the  doctrine  of  Itotare  panUhnent. 

4148.  SmItH,  William,  A.M.  The  Endless 
Duration  of  Future  Punishment  considered 
and  defended  ...  .  Glasgow,  1810,  9>.  pp. 
88. 

4149.  Bdsar,  William.  Remarks  on  a  Late 
Pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Endless  Duration 
of  Future  Punishment  considered  and  de- 
feuded,  Ac.  By  W.  Smith,  A.M.'* . . .  Glasgow, 
1819,  8».  pp.  61  +. 

4150.  Swahboa,  John.  A  Short  Reply  to  the 
Treatise  of  William  Smith,  A.M.  in  Defence 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment  ...  . 
Glasgow,  1819,  8*.  pp.  24. 

4161. A  Short  Series  of  Letters  to  Mr.  Nell 

Douglas,  in  which  the  Endless  Union  and 
Finid  Equality  of  the  Elect  and  Non-Elect  is 
contended  for,  from  Divine  Authority  ...  . 
Together  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Situation  of  Hell;  also.  If  Despair  will 
prevail  in  that  Region.  . . .  Glasgow,  1819, 8». 
pp.  72. 

4152.  Hersad  (The)  of  Life  and  Immortality. 
By  Elias  Smith.  Tol.  I.  Nos.  1-8.  Jan. 
1819 -Oct.  1820.     Boston,  1819 -M,  12».  PP- 
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in  thto  periodical,  ef  which  no  aore  wm  poUbhed, 
Mr.  Smith  odTOcated  the  doctriaea  of  •niTcml  eel- 
vMlo'j.  and  of  no  pankhacat  aAcr  this  Ufa ;  he  he« 
before  been  a  dcstrnetioalat. 

4153.  laaae,  DanieL  The  Doctrine  of  Uni- 
Terval  Restoration  examined  »nd  refuted; 
. . .  being  a  Reply  to  the  most  Important  Par- 
ticnlars  contained  in  the  Writings  of  Messrs. 
Winchester,  Vidlt»r,  Wright,  and  Weaver.  . . . 
New-York,  1819,  ia».  pp.  1«.  K— 2d  ed, 
London,  1836, 12*. 

4154.  Canrlque,  Richard.  A  Review  of  a 
Sermon,  delivered  by  Rev.  Ebenexer  Gay  of 
Stoughton  . . .  August  20, 1820.  being  designed 
to  reftite  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation 
...    .    Boston,  1820, 8».  pp.  61.    BA. 

4155.  BalA»«r,  Walter.  Letters  to  Rev. 
Moses  Stuart  [first  published  in  the  Unirtnol- 
ist  Moifarine,  in  18M  and  18S1,  and  eigne<l 
*An  Inquirer  alter  Tnith'J  ...  .  Boatoo, 
183S,  18*.  pp.  12&. 
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4156.  Crowcll,  Seth,    Strictures 

trine  of  Univorsal   Salvation ;    w 

Doctrine  is  disproved  on  the  PriDCiple  of  the 
Moral  Government  of  God  ...  .  2i«w-ToA, 
18S1, 18".  pp.  144.    Cr. 

4157.  BalloM,  Hoeea.    A  SemoD  [fra 
xiii.  4],  delivered  in  the  Second  tJmr 
Meeting  House,  fn  Boatoo,  on  the 
the  Third  Sabbath  in  November,  1819. 
Ed,    Boston,  1821,  t#.  pp.  15. 

Cclebrmied  aa  the  "  Fox  etiw  - 

4158.  [Kenrlek,  Enoch  B.l 
tion  demonstrated   from  ine 
Truth  ...    .    Also,  the  Main 
futed.  ...    By  Philo-Bereaon 
1821,12>.pp.t:9.    H- 

4150.  IVInscr,   Julias   Friedr.      1^ 
raoTdavt  vayrwv  in  Novi  Te«taaMatl 
tradita.    2pt.    LIpsise,  ISll,  4*.    S#r. 

4160,  Essay  (An)  on  the  Dortrtoe  oC  Ilervsl 
PnnishroentR.  Now  first  translatad  from  »• 
French  of  D*Alembert  ...  -  Pwt  I-  1  A 
Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Tormeirfs  of  HA 
in  which  the  Foundatkms  of  this  Dortriae_«» 
examined  and  destroyed  ...  .  Now^ 
translated  from  the  French  [Part  n.^ 
don,  J.  W.  TirmM,  IS2S,  8».  pp.  47,  M- 

In  the  cepv  belbre  ne  the  Inc  ecalcr 
ne  oii(lBellj  printed,  hoe  hwie  «y«j 
words  «l»eo  •»>•»•  nre  eahtAicacef 
The  flret  Port  l»  fold  la  be  "  the  a« 
or  the  oothor  «f  •  Cnwat*  Belislcaae.  "iC* 
SSTO.)    For  the  origiaol  of  the  ■itiei  Pan, 
STM ;  eotap.  al»e  Mo.  aSBt. 

4161.  Gospel  Communicator  (Tbe"^  <r  n 
thropist's  Journal.    Edited  by  WflKaas 
rail,  Presucher  of  Vnlvenal    Rcroanfai 
Glasgow.    VoL    L-U.     FTmb  f«ly  J" 
July  182S,  indnsiTe.    GIjmbov.  IStA  [1 
ift,8-.    V. 

41(12. Jkg  some.    For  the  Tear  UB.    ▼«!■ 

IIL  ...    [Glasgow,]  ISO,  8-.    T- 

4168.  Hudson,  Chariea.  Tkm  Dortrtee  oT^ 
Immediate  Happincas  of  AU  If ««  ac  las 
Article  of  Deatb,  exaasined  in  a  I^Wsr  i»  a 
Friend Boston,  18M,  &•- pp.  »-    AJ- 

4164.  R«Aier,  Henry.   A 
Duration  of  Fntore 
mond,  181S,  8».  pp.  47. 

Agilas«  CalTcnaUiM. 

4165.  8t«tso«,  Seth.  Six,^^ 

some  hemarks,  on  Mr.  Andrew  Fukr  s  »^ 
son6  for  believing  that  the  Fatnrs 
of  the  Wicked  will  be  Endlesr 
Mass.  1828,  8*.  pp.  88.    B. 

4166.  [TIdd,  Jacob].  ...    A ^ 

in  part  attempted  to  be  snppiiasii  by 
Ballon...    .    Bost«n,  1821, »*• 


4167.  Browm*  Jan«^  D.D^  «f 
Restitution  of  all  Things:  an 

1824,  8«.  4*.  ^     ^ 

Peiftapo  the  w»mm  amk  aaFa. 

4168.  Hiadsom,  Cbaries.    A 
of  Reasons    fur   r^ecting   the 
Endless  Misery.  ...    Cooeord, 
pp.16.    H, 

am.  KlallMr,   Chrfstoph 
Damnatione  Improborasi  aet< 

1824,4^.  _ 

Agalaec  the  deecriM. 

4170.  K»«cla»dv  AlAer, 
L.    Minutes  of  a  fHanissioa  on  the 
*•  Is  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked 
Eternal  T  or  Is  It  only  a  Teasponi  " 
in  this  World,  for  their  Good,  aad  te 
ceedtd  by  Eternal  UanptocOT  a^ 
...    I  Philadelphia,]  1824,  ^PP-S^ 

4171.  Remarks  on  the  Modern 
the   Iniversalists.    By  S 
1824,  lb*,  pp.  12. 
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4172.  IMTIilttemor*,  Thomas.  A  8«rmon, 
on  the  Parable  uf  the  Rich  Man  and  Laxariu. 
8cl  lid.    Boston,  (1834, 20,)  1880,  8*.  pp.  2i. 

4173.  IForrallf  William.  The  Triumph  of 
IMTine  Luve  over  Death  and  HelL  A  Sermon 
...     .    Olangow,  URI4, 8o.  pp.  31.    H. 

4174.  BkUbnr,  Walter.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Scriptural  Import  of  tho  Words  8heol,  Hades, 
Tartkrus,  and  Gehenna:  all  translated  Hell, 
In  the  Gommon  English  Version.  Charles, 
town,  1894.  8*.  pp.  riiin  448.  £.~8d  Ed. 
Boeton,  ISaZ,  12*.  pp.  347.    H, 

4176. 1%e  some.    Revised,  with  Essays  and 

Notes,  by  Otis  A.  Skinner.    Boston,  1864, 1>. 
pp.350.    H. 

4176u  SabtitVy  James.  Unlrersal  Sanation  In- 
defensible npon  Mr.  Balfour's  Oround.  A  Re- 
ply to  **An  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Import 
of  the  Words  Sheol,  Hades  ...  [etc.].  By 
Walter  Balfbur."  In  a  Series  of  Lectures  de- 
livered in  the  Universal  ist  Church,  Cliarles- 
town.  . . .    Boston,  I8M,  8*.  pp.  132.    U. 

4177.  BaU6«r,  Walter.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  J. 
8abine*8  Lectures  on  the  "  Inquiry**  into  the 
Scriptural  Import  of  the  Words  rendered 
Sheol,  Hades,  Tartarus,  and  Gehenna.  In 
Two  Parts.  1st.  A  Defence  of  the  Inquiry. 
2d.  His  Proof  of  a  Future  Retribution  Con- 
sidered.   Boston,  1825*  8».  pp.  130. 

4178.  Enapley  Adam.  Remarks  on  the  dis- 
tiOKuishiug  Doctfineof  Modern  Uuiversalism, 
which  teaches  that  there  is  No  Hell  and  No 
Punishment  Ibr  the  Wicked  after  Death.  . . . 
New- York,  1835,  8*.  pp.  139.    B. 

4179.  BLn«eland«  Abner.  Ancient  Univer- 
ealism,  as  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles ; 
in  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  **  Remarks 
on  the  distinguishing  Doctrine  of  Modern 
Uuiversalism  ...  .  By  Adam  Emple  ...  ." 
New-York,  182S,  8*.  pp.  64. 

4180.  Tkoaapsoiiy  John  Samuel.  The  Unl- 
versalist,  consisting  of  Essays  . . .  and  Miscel- 
laneous Pieces  tending  to  explain  and  defend 
the  Doctrine  of  Modern  Universalism.  Edited 
by  John  Samuel  Thompson,  assisted  by  8.  R. 
Smith  and  G.  B.  Litiher.  ...  [ToL  I.  Nos. 
1-12.  April -Sept.  1825.]  Utica,  N.Y.  lfti(» 
8». 

4181.  Balfbury  Walter.  An  Inquiry  Into  the 
Scriptural  Doctrine  concerning  the  Devil  and 
Satan :  and  into  the  Extent  of  Duration  ex> 
premod  by  the  Terms  Olim^  Aitm,  and  Aioniof^ 
rendered  Everlasting,  Vorever,  Ac.  In  the 
Common  Version,  and  especially  when  applied 
to  Punishment.  Charlestown  (Ms.),  18S4, 12>. 
pp.360. 

4182. Three  Inquiries   on   the   following 

Scriptural  Subjects :  I.  The  Personality  of  the 
Devil.  II.  The  Duration  of  the  Punishment 
expressed  by  the  Words  Ever,  Everlasting, 
Eternal,  Ac.  III.  Demoniacal  Possessions.  Re- 
vised, with  Essays  and  Notes,  by  Otis  A.  Skin- 
ner.   Boston,  1854,  \».  pp.  896.    H. 

Put  III.  waa  fine  added  la  ihe  third  ed.,  Prori- 
deaee,  IMl,  IS*,  pp.  4J0.    H. 

4182*.  Ha^reSf  Joel.  Ten  Letters,  containing 
ReflM)n8  for  not  embraciug  the  Doctrine  of 
Untvemal  Salvation.    Hartfitrd  ?  1837 1 

Abo  poblUhed  u  No.  t24  of  the  Traeui  of  the 
AueriMv  Tract  Boelrtj,  New  York,  IS*,  pp.  60,  and 
ta  anodier  Ibrm.  ir.».  1^  pp.  1S3. 

4183.  CanAeld,  Russel.  A  Candid  Review 
of  Tco  Letters,  containing  Reasons  for  not 
embracing  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion, by  Rev.  Juel  Hawee.  To  which  are  added 
Thirteen  Friendly  Letters  to  a  Candidate  for 
the  Hinhitry.    Hartford,  1827, 12*.  pp.  260. 

4184.  Carow^y  Friedr.  Wilh.  Ueber  allelnse- 
ligmachende  KJrche.  . . .    [Abth.  I.]  |  2*  und 


letate  Abtheilnng.    2  Abth.     Frankftirt  am 
Mala,  1820;  GUttingen,  1827,  8o.    H, 

MuntalBe  the  dootrinc  of  nolrertal  aalvatloa.  The 
saihor  la  (or  waa)  a  Caiholic. 

4185.  Ferrlscy  Edwin.  The  Plain  Restitutlon- 
ist.  . . .    .\iontrose,  Pa.  1827, 1>.  pp.  200.    U. 

4186.  Hutelhlnaoih,  Samuel.  An  Apology 
for  believing  in  Universal  Reconciliation  ...  . 
Also,  A  Key  to  the  Book  of  Revelation  ...  . 
Norway,  Me.  1827, 12*.  pp.  200. 

4187.  Peck.,  George.  Universal  Salvation  con- 
sidered, and  the  Eternal  Punishment  of  the 
finally  Impenitent  established.  In  a  Serit?s  of 
Numbers  commenced  a'ith  the  Signature  of 
"Observer,"  in  "The  Candid  Examiner,"  a 
Periodical  Work  published  at  Montrose,  Pa. 
...  .  WUkesbarre,  Pa.,  1827,  8«.  pp.  150. 
U. 

4188.  Allen,  William,  D.D.  A  Lecture  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation,  delivered  in 
the  Cliapel  of  Bowdoin  Collie.  . . .  Bruns- 
wick, 1828,  8*.  pp.  4a 

4189.  BaMbiar,  Walter.  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Allen, 
President  uf  Bowdoin  College,  in  Reply  to  his 
Lecture  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion ...  .  Charlestown  (Bis.),  1828,12*.  pp. 
72.    • 

4190.  rCU»odvrlih,  Esra  Shawl.  On  the  Meaning 
of  the  Expressions,  Everlasting  Punishment  ;* 
and  *Life  Eternal,*  in  Matthew  xxv.  46. 
(C%ru(i'an\£bEam.  for  Dec.  1828;  V.  441-453.) 
H.    , 

4191.  f ]  Meaning  of  AUr  and  AtMrtov.   [In 

answer  to  Prof.  Stuart's  Remarks  on  the  above.] 
m^mfuin  JSram.  for  Sept.  1830;  IX.  20-46.) 

Prof.  Staart'e  remurki  were  pabl.  in  the  ^SSptriC  «/ 
lh«  Pagrtm»  for  Aucnat,  1829.    Comp.  Ko.  4314. 

4192.  Hutelftliiaoih,  Samuel.  A  Scriptural 
Exhibition  of  the  Mighty  Conquest,  and  Glo- 
rious Triumph  of  Jesus  Christ,  over  Sin,  Death, 
and  Hell  ...  .  Norway,  Me.  1828,  1^.  pp. 
144.   H. 

4103.  Notes,  on  Religious,  Moral,  and  Meta- 
physical Sul^ects.  . . .  Aberdeen,  1828,  8*.  pp. 
274.    a 

Pagea  81-106  oppose  the  deetrlne  of  eternal  panlah- 
menu 

4194.  [PAterson,  James].  Scripture  Inquiry 
into  the  State  and  Condition  of  Mankind,  and 
the  Extent  of  the  Atonement  in  his  Behslll 
with  Reflections  on  the  Moral  Government  of 
God.  ...  By  the  Author  of  **  A  Compendious 
Yiew  of  Creation."  Montrose,  1828,  8*.  pp. 
176, iv. 

Unireraalkt. 

4195.  Read,  Nathan.  An  Essay  on  Creation 
and  Annihilation,  the  Future  Existence  and 
Final  Stato  of  all  Sentient  Beings.  ...  Belfiist 
[Maine],  1845,  »>.  pp.  14.    J^. 

Pint  publiahed  aaonrnioaaly  at  BeUhai,  MalnSk  la 
lain,  8",  pp.  24,  with  the  tiUe:~"  A  DIaquisltlon  oa 
Oreauon.  AniiihilaUon,  the  Pvture  Kxiateaee,  and 
riaal  Happineas  of  all  SeoUcnt  Beinga."    BA, 

4196*.  Belloa,  J.  A  Series  of  Sermons,  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Punishment,  as 
revealed  in  the  H(rfy  Scriptures.  ...  Canan- 
daigna.  1828,  8».  pp.  106. 

llaintains  the  doetrine  of  the  extlnetloa  of  the 
wtekcd. 

4196.  Tlftom,  David.  Three  Questions  proposed 
and  answered,  concerning  the  Life  forfeited  by 
Adam,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  and 
Eternal  Punishment.  . . .  Liverpool,  1828.  S*. 
pp.  211.  r.— 2d  ed.,  1835;  3d  ed.,  London, 
1849,  16*.  pp.  XX.,  170.  A  — 4th  ed.,  tUcL 
1855. 

4197.  Bael&eler,  Origen.  The  Universalist 
Bible,  according  to  the  Translations  and  Ex- 
planations of  Btallou,  Balfour  and  others  ...    . 
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4227 


Answer   ITniTeraaliem    acoordlnf    to    itseiC 
Borton,  tfm,  4««. 

4198.  BAlfour,  Walter.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  BmM:her,  boston.    Boeton,  1829»  18*.  pp.  30. 

4199.  Kaowlton*  Charlee,  M.D.  Elements 
of  Modern  MateMjilIsm:  inculcating  the  Idea 
of  a  Fnture  State,  in  which  all  will  be  more 
happy,  under  whatever  Circumstances  thay 
may  be  placed,  than  if  they  experienced  no 
Misery  iu  this  Life.  . . .  Adams,  Mass.  1839. 
8<».  pp.  448. 

4200.  Skinner,  Dolphns.  A  Series  of  Letters 
on  Im}iortant  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Sntylects, 
addressed  to  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Aikin  ...  .  To 
whicli  are  added  a  Bible  Creed  and  Six  Letters 
to  Rev.  D.  C.  Lansing,  D.D.  ...  on  the  snl^ect 
of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  by  him 
against  Universalism,  in  the  Winter  of  1830. 
...    2d  Ed.    Utica.  1838, 12>.  pp.  228. 

Pint  publ.  Id  1898-  8S,  in  the  EwangdUal  Maaa^ 
j(te«, Vol.  III.,  Md  the  JBvMf. Mag,  andOetmi  Ad9o- 
eaf«,  Vot.L-ni. 

4201.  BteArna,  John  0.  An  Antidote,  fi>r  the 
Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  ...  Utica, 
1829, 18«.  pp.  130  +. 

S«e  No.  iSSX. 

4202.  Stnstrt,  Moses.  Exegetical  Essays  on 
several  Words  relating  to  Future  Punishment. 
. . .  Andover,  1880,  l3t».  pp.  166. —Also  Edin- 
burgh, 1848. 12». 

Pint  publUbod,  In  part,  la  tta«  aptrU  t/afPa- 
fHmfor  Aug.  1880  tU.MS-IU.    3. 


4203.  Tripp,  John.  Strictures  on  Mr.  Samnol 
Hutchinson's  Apology  for  believing  in  Uni- 
versal Reconciliation  ....  Portland,  1829, 18*. 
pp.  107. 

^i04.  Tyler,  Edward  R.  Lectures  on  Future 
Puni.shment.  ...  Middletown,  Conn.  1829. 
12».  pp.  180.    B. 

4205.  Pstlgpe,  Lucius  Robinson.  Universalism 
Defended.  A  Reply  to  several  Diaconrses  de- 
livered by  Rev.  nmothy  Merritt,  in  1827, 
against  that  Doctrine,  m.  p.  or  B.  [Hartford, 
im,]  ie>.  pp.  144. 

4206.  Beecker,  Lyman.  A  Sermon,  aoinst 
the  Doctrine  of  Universalism,  deliverod Tn  . . . 
Dorchester,  Mass.  . . .  March  7, 1830.  Boston, 
[1880,]  36*.  pp.  18. 

4207.  llTlklttenftore,  Thomas.  An  Examina- 
tion of  Dr.  Beecher's  Sermon  against  Univer- 
salism. Delivered  in  ...  Dorchester,  Mass. 
...  March  28,  1830.  ...  Boston,  [1880,]  36>. 
pp.  36. 

4206.  Skinner,  Warren.  Four  Sermons,  de- 
livui-ed  at  Cavendish,  Yt.  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Endless  Misery.  Woodstock,  Yt.  1880, 18>.  pp. 
96. 

4209.  Parker,  Aev.  Joel.  Lectures  on  [against] 
Universalism  ...  .  Rochester,  N.Y.  18M, 
18«.  pp.  126.  —  2d  ed..  New  York,  1832, 18».  pp. 
148.  —  Also  New  York,  1841, 12>.  pp.  192.    H. 

4210.  Morae,  Pitt.  Sermons  in  Yindication  of 
Universalism  ...  .  In  Reply  to  Lectures  on 
Universalism,  by  Joel  Parker  ...  .  Water> 
town.  1881, 18*.  pp.  136. 

4211.  Unlwersailst  Expositor  (Hie).  Yol.  I. 
H.  Ballon,  and  U.  Ballon  2d.,  Editors.  |  Yol. 
n.  H.  Ballon,  H.  Ballon  2d.,  and  L.  S.  Everett, 
Editors.  [July,  1830 -May,  1832.  Bi-monthly]. 
2  vol.    Boston,  1881-82,  8*.    H. 

4212.  Bxposltor  rThe>,  and  Universalist  Re- 
view. \ol.  I.  New  Series  ...  .  [Jan.-Nov. 
1833.]  I  Yol.  n.-IY. — New  Series.  Edited  by 
Hosea  Ballon  2d.  [Jan.  1838 -Nov.  1840.]  4 
vol.    Boston,  1834, 1838-40,  8>.    B. 

4212».  BiaA»nr,  Walter.  Reply  to  Professor 
Stuart's  Exegetical  Essays  on  several  Words 
relating  to  Future  Puniuiment.  . . .  Boston, 
1881.  l*-**.  pp.  238.    O. 
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4213.  BeU,  WQliam.  L«ttns  addrvsMd  to  Krr. 
J.  Clark  ...  on  the  auttfect  of  a  Dbcuene  df- 
livered  by  him  at  the  Methodist  C1ka|id,  k. 
Albans,  Vt.  from  Paalms  ix.  27.  ...  Hood- 
stock,  1881,  12>.  pp.  5&     U. 

4214.  Goodwin,  Eara  Shaw.  Mmmm  d 
Amv  and  Auivtov.  ( CStrUtitm  £nak fcrJtock 
and  May  1881,  and  Marcb  and  Mar  tSOl  X. 
31-68, 166-102,  and  XIL  gT-10&.  Ifi»-1UL)   B. 

TlMae  ankles  aim  t»  cxkfMt  all  Um  fM^^  h 
vbieh  aUAv  aod  ulAvtot  oeemr  !■  Rmmt,  BoW. 
.Sschjini.  Pio<Ur,  Sopbeein.  Earipido,  AiiVAk. 
Plato,  and  Tlniniu  Locnia.  Tkcy  »9m<  nlo^it 
lUostralloDs  of  the  oae  aad  mriai-f  tt  tkoo  vmit 
In  ancleoi  Grvak,  vhaicrcr  ma?  be  ifeMckarai 
anthor'a  theorj.  Honaiataias  tint  boUlar 
Or««k  nad  la  iho  X.  T.  al^r  aod  mUmti 
*•  splrit'aiid  ••  aptritaaL"     Casp.  >'«•.  < 

4215. Meaning  of  oVir  [Olaml    OjvCm 

Exam,  for  Nov.  1832,  aod  May,  18SS;  XIIL 
225-253;  XIY.  246-2G7.    JST. 

42]6w  Jolinson,  Oliver.  ...  A  PiaajUdm 
on  the  Subject  of  Fatare  PanishsDat.  ... 
Boston.  1S31,  fairge  12».  pp.  82.    BJL 

4217.  Tnilttemore,  Thomas.  100Ar«mMBli 
in  bjor  of  Universalism.  Boston,  fin,  1^- 
pp.  IT. 

4218.  Dean,  Paul.  A  Coarse  oC  L«tw«i  is 
Defence  of  the  Final  RestaraUim.  DeGvert^ 
in  the  Bulflnch  Strevt  Chnrcli,  Boitoa,  la  A* 
Winter  of  Eighteen  llaiMlred  and  Ikirty-tsa 
...    Boston,  1882,  8*.  pp.  190.    if. 

4210.  I>ods,  John  Bovee,  TveBty-foff  Sban 
Sermons,  on  the  Doctrine  of  Univcrssl  Sdv*- 
tion.  . . .    Boston,  1882,  18*.  pp.  214. 

^220.  MeClnre,.^.  Wilson.  LKturesoBnin- 
Universalism.  Boston,  12J31.  8*.  ppu3.— 4dk 
etl.,  with  Impwvementa.  Ibid.  183S,  1^.  » 
120. 

42Zl.irnlwerMllet(Tbe).  SebastiuStrMltT, 

Editor Yolume  I.    [Mar  19, 1SS2-1I>J  11, 

1833.— Weekly.]    Boston,  im,  8>. 

4222.  TTliiUemore,  Thomas.  Nelw  sa^ 
ninstrations  of  tlte  Parsblos  of  the  New  Vp- 
tament  ...    .    Boston,  1889»  IS*.  ppL  £7  t> 

4223.  [BsJlon,  Hosea,  2d}.  LsttOTS  to  Ksv- 
Joel  Unwed,  D.D.  in  Rcplj  to  the  Oinkete 
Tract,  No.  *IU,  entitled  "'Reasons  for  auC  os- 
bracing  the  Doctrine  of  Universsl  Sahstwa." 
Boston,  1883, 18*.  pp.  8X 

4224.  Branuun,  MfltoB  P.,  omI  Wiiitts- 

ntore,  Thomas.  The  Danveca  Pia  swiia 
[On  the  question,  Wliether  the  doctrioe  «f 
endless  misery  is  revealed  in  ttvs  Striptvtii? 
. . .  [Whitteniore's  ed.]  2d  Ed.  llostoa,(tfa»; 
1«U,  8*.  pp.  96^    F. 

Le««  ooaplete.  *'A  Bcpart  af  the  Dlaewriaa  al  IM- 

ven,"  aCe.  BoatoA,  prrfaled  hj  WOliaa 

II*.  pp.31.    MA. 

4225.  Cob1»,  Sylvanna.  Reply  to  a 
on  the  Subject  of  Future  PonishBMel,  l?* 
Oliver  Johnson  ...    .    Boston,  I8tt»8>.  it- <(• 

4225*. The  Destruction  of  Seal  sad  M 

in  Gehenna.  A  Sermon  ...  .  BosCoe,  BA 
S*.  pp.  20. 

4226.  Cooke.  Parsons.  WUtt^Mrs^s  HaaAsi 
Awnments  far  Universalism  aaswsred.  Uf^^ 
18»,  12*.  pp.  24.    BA. 

4227.  I>oetrine  (The)  of  Ktemal  HeB  Tm^ 
ments  overthrown.  In  Three  Psrti.  LOf 
the  Torments  of  HelL  the  Fouristba  sad 
Pillars  thereof;  searched,  disemcwd,  AAm 
and  removed,  etc  2.  An  Article  (hm  dw 
Harleian  Miscelhmy  on  rBiversslfan.  3^  1^- 
Hartley's  Defence  of  UalversaUsm.  TGAt*' 
by  Thomas  Whfttsanra.]  Bostee,  ftssy^ 
0^«e,1888,12».pn.lfl7.    /T. 

TiM  flrat  traactoa  ia  kj  SaMvrt  MrkarAHa  m  3»> 
Sni;  Ow aeeaad  ^  Marie  Ra>w  (iho^h  ckt  anM 
baa  ncTiT,  aa  fir  as  I  aa  avara.  k 
■asXo.ans.   rsrBaitlqr.Mya.: 
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4228.  Pali;«9  Lnclas  BobliMon.  Selections  from 
Kniinent  ComnienUitors,  who  have  believed  In 
Punishment  after  Death ;  wherein  they  have 
agreed  with  Universalistii,  in  their  Interpreta- 
tion of  Scriptures  relatiiig  to  Punishment. 
Bevlsed  Ed.  Boston,  (ISJH^  40,)  1869, 1>.  pp. 
866.    H. 

4229.  Rayiier»  Mensies.  Parable  of  the  Rich 
Han  and  Laaarus;  Illustrated  in  Nine  Lec- 
tures ...  .  [Universalist.]  Boston,  18tll,12». 
pp.  187. 

4230.  %m.viry9V*  Thomas  Jefferson.  Letters 
addMsMd  to  the  Kev.  W.  C.  Br6wnlee,  D.O. 
through  the  Columns  of  the  Christian  Mes- 
senger, in  Reiify  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  by 
him,  against  l/niversalism.  Letters  I  A  II.  — 
XXI  k  XXII.  New-York,  IStll,  3».  11  pvts 
of  16  pages  each. 

4231.  8treetery  Russell.  Twelre  Familiar 
Conversations  between  Inquirer  and  UniTep> 
salist;  in  which  the  Salvation  of  All  Mankind 
Is  clearly  exhibited  ...  .  Boston,  18SS,  18>. 
pp.  iv.,  9-327.  BA,—^  Ed.,  Woodstock,  1836, 
id*,  pp.288.    H, 

4832.  Tkomy  David.  The  Assurance  of  Fftith, 
or  Calvinism  identified  with  Universallsm.  . . . 
%  voL    London,  ISSS,  8<».    H. 

4283.  UnlreraaUsm*  (Quaritrijf  ChritL 
l^pteUUor  for  June,  IMI  |  V.  26fr-290.)    H, 

4234.  lirnitmAii,  Bernard.  Friendly  Letters 
to  a  Universalist,  on  Divine  Rewards  and  Pun- 
ishments. ...  Cambridge,  188S,  12>.  pp.  zi., 
866.    H, 

4886.  BaUbur,  Walter.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Bernard  Whitman,  on  the  Term  O^enna, 
rendered  Hell  in  the  Common  Version.  ... 
Boston,  18t4, 12>.  pp.  96.    BA, 

4280.  BatlloUy  Hosea.  An  Examination  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Future  Retribution,  on  the 
Princii>les  of  Morals,  Analogy  and  the  Scrip- 
tures. Boston,  18t4,  12>.  pp.  208.  IT.— An- 
other ed.,  with  Notes,  etc.  by  Thomas  Whitte- 
more,  Boston,  1846, 18*.  pp.  216. 

4287.  CookCf  Parsons.  Modem  Universallsm 
exposed:  in  an  Examination  of  the  Writings 
of  Rev.  Walter  Balfour.  . . .  Lowell,  18S4»  1>. 
pp.  248.    BA. 

4288.  MltckeUy  Edward.  The  Christian  Uni- 
versalist.   New  York,  1814,  18».  pp.  216. 

4239.  Horsey  Pitt.  Answer  to  Rev.  H.  8. 
Johnson's  Two  Sermons  asainst  Unlversalisra : 
delivered  in  Canton,  N.Y.Tn  1831.  Watertown, 
N.Y.,  April,  18t4, 12>.  pp.  00.     U, 

4SM.  Toddy  Lewis  C.  A  Defence,  containing 
the  Author's  Renunciation  of  Universallsm, 
explained  and  enlarged  ...  .  Erie,  Pa.,  18t4. 
1>.  pp.  846. 

4241.  Obrlst  our  Life;  or  the  Scripture  Testi- 
mony concerning  Immortality.  By  a  Clerey- 
man  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.    Dublin,  IW. 

8m  Hlaton't  Atkamatiu^  p.  S,  M  M(|q. 

4242.  Bljry  Ezra  Stiles,  and  Tkomaa,  Abel 
Charles.  A  Discussion  of  the  Coi^oint  Ques- 
tion, Is  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment 
taught  in  the  Bible?  or  does  the  Bible  teach 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Final  Holiness  and  Happi- 
ness of  All  Mankind  r  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
...    .    New-York,  18S5, 18*.  pp.  288.    H. 

424S.  M<Kee,  Joseph,  and  Bklnnery  Otis 
Ainsworth.  Theological  Discussion ;  being  an 
Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Universallsm, 
In  a  Series  of  Letters  ...  .  Baltimore,  IMS, 
18*  or  86*.  pp.  xiv.,  344. 

^44.  Oe|(S6r«  O.  Nouvelles  questions  phllo- 
ao(rfiiques  ....  Berne,  IStSylii".  pp.  vi.,  184  +• 

F. 

Id  Chap.  XIT..  "  Le  maliicvr  ktmrwA,"  tlM  aothor 
imilst  tlM  tierallj  of  ftetare  pwnUhswnt. 


4246.  Ptney  Thomas.  Reflections  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Evidences  of  Christianity;  in  which 
the  Resurrection  of  our  Saviour  to  Everiastlng 
Life  is  shewn  to  be  the  Pattern  of  a  Corre- 
sponding Blessing  to  be  extended  to  Mankind, 
according  to  the  Order  of  their  Moral  Pro 
ficiency  ...  .  [London,  IStdf J  12>.  pp.  vlll., 
219.   6. 

4846.  Roe,  R.  A  Short  Heln  and  Incentive  to 
an  UnBiassed  Inquiry  into  tue  Scripture  Truth 
of  Universallsm,  or  the  Final  Restoration  ot 
AU  Things.  . . .    Dublin,  18tt,  8*.  pp.  76.    U. 

4SA1.  TiT'onsky  Giovanni.  Dlbattimento  apo- 
logeUco  su  leterniti  delle  peue,  dlmostrnta 
con  la  sola  ragione  contro  le  fiUlacie  degli  empll 
lUosofistL    Palermo,  18M,  8».  pp.  64. 

4248.  BaUbur**  Enquiry  [reviewed].  {Bihl. 
ReperL  fur  July  18M;  VIII.  827-348.)    AB. 

4249.  Fuller,  Allen.  Letters  to  Rev.  N.  W. 
Hodges,  In  Reply  to  his  *'  Letters  on  .Univer- 
sallsm.'^ ...  Charleston,  B.C.,  18S9.  S*.  pp. 
47. 

4249».  Jansriiy  Joh.  Matth.  Beantwortung 
der  Frage :  Wldersprechen  die  ewigen  Strafen 
der  Giite  Oottes?  und  Entwickelnng  der  Be- 
griffe  von  Strafe  und  Lohn.  . . .  (Achterfeldt*8 
Zeittchrifif.  PhUoi.  «.  KafK  necL,  18S9,  Heft 
XIX.  pp.  68-108;  XX.  87-67.)    B. 

4260.  M'MorrlSf  Spencer  J.  A  Defence  of 
Universallsm,  being  a  Reply  to  Nicholas  W. 
Hodges  ...    .    Charleston,  8.C.,  18S9,  8*.  pp. 

ao. 

4261.  Iiecy  Luther.  Universallsm  examined 
and  refuted  ...  .  Watertown,  N.Y.,  I8S69 
129.  pp.  300.    U. 

4262.  Mcrrlttf  Timothy.  A  Discussion  on 
Universal  Salvation,  in  Three  Lectures  and 
Five  Answers  against  that  Dbctrine.  To  which 
are  ad<fed  TwoiDlscourses  on  the  same  Subject, 
by  Rev.  Wilbur  Flsk,  A.M.  ...  New-York, 
18S9, 82>.  pp.  328. 

4263.  Rider,  Wilson  0.  A  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Future.  Punishment,  delivered  at  the  Bap- 
tist Meeting^House  In  Cherryfleld.  ...    Ells- 

'    worth  [Me.],  ISSt,  12*.  pp.  287. 
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4264.  AndroMTSt  L.  F.  W.    The 

nions,**  or  Salvation  A  Damnation 
con.  Ga.,  18S7»  S*.  pp.  196. 
UnlrwaalUu 

4864*.  Baskderf  Frans  (Xavier)  ▼oii«    Ueber 

den  Paullnischen  Begiiff  des  Versehenselns 

dw  Menschen  Im  Namen  Jesu  vor  der  Welt 

Schttpfting.  ...    [Three  Letters,  the  first  and 

second  to  Prof.  Molitor,  the  third  to  Prof. 

Hofltamnn.]    Wttnburg.  1887,  8*.  (6i  sh.) 

AIM  In  hU  MmmiHekB  Wmrke,  TV,  Kb-itZ.    (H.) 

In  then  letter*  Baader  wpMCv  the  doctrine  of  tudtem 

pnnlfliment.    '*  Aemal  Punlubnient"  he  ondenuntta 

to  nenn  punlebment  In  tbe  eternal  world,  aa  dia- 

tlncolelMd  from  the  world  of  tpaee  and  time,  —  pun- 

iahment  In  hell  aa  dUtlnfulahed  from  purfaiorj. 

4266.  [BalloUf  Adln].  The  Touchstone,  ex- 
hibiting Universallsm  and  Restorationism  as 
they  are.  Moral  Contraries.  By  a  Consistent 
Reetoratlonlst.  Providence,  18S7, 12>.  pp.  82. 
H. 

4266.  DarlSy  James  M.  Universallsm  Un- 
masked ...:  containing  Three  Lectures,  in 
Reply  to  Three  by  the  Kev.  John  Perry,  the 
Rev.  S.  W.  Fuller,  and  Rev.  A .  C.  Thomas.  Also 
One  Hundred  Reasons  against  the  System  of 
Universallsm,  and  an  Examination  ...  of  One 
Hundred  Reasims  in  fltvonr  of  that  System  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore.  ...  Philadel- 
phia, I8t7,  IS",  pp.  204.    U. 

4267.  [Honcn,  Qeorg].  Kan  efter  Dttdeu  en 
evig  QJengjeldelse  flnde  Sted?  Bt  phlloeo' 
phlskFon^.    Christianla,  18t7, 8*.  pp.  82. 
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CLA8S  m.— DBsmnr  of  the  soul. 


4268.  M'lieodf  Alexander  W.  UniTeraallam, 
in  its  Modern  and  Ancient  Form,  brought  to 
the  Te«t;  and  without  th«  Argnment  from 
Aion,  Aionios,  Ac.  shown  to  be  Unscriptoral. 
...    Haliftix,  N.S.,  1887, 12».  pp.  iv^  IM.    S- 

4259.  Montgomery,  Georfce  W.  A  Reply  to 
the  Main  Arguments  advanced  in  a  Discourse 
delivered  by  Itev.  L.  Beecher,  D.D.  ...  in  Au- 
burn, on  tlio  Evening  of  Aug.  20th,  In  Proof 

.  of  Endloss  Misery,  and  against  the  Restitu- 
tion. . . .    Auburn,  18t7,  l2o.  pp.  28.    U. 

4200.  Pondy  Enoch.    Probation.  ...    Bangor, 

.  1887,  lb».  pp.  137. 

4261.  Prteaty  Jusiah.  The  Anti-Unlversallst, 
or  History  of  the  Fallen  Angels  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ...  .2  parts  (in  one  vol.)  Albany, 
1887,  8*.  pp.  420. 

4262.  Reaalni^oii,  Stephen.  Anti-Unlver- 
salism;  or.  Umversalism  shown  to  be  Unacrip- 
tural ;  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Wil let-street. 
New  York.    New-York,  1887, 18*.  pp.  142. 

See  Ko.  4-«7S. 

4263.  Brbkaniy  Heinr.  Ueber  die  Lehre  von 
der  ewigon  Verdaiumniss.  {ThecL  Stud.  u. 
JCn7.,  1888,  pp.  384-464.)    H. 

4264.  Holt,  Edwin.  The  Weapons  of  Univer- 
solism  reversed.  (American  Bill.  Beptn.  for 
July,  1888;  XII.  70-87.)    H, 

4264^  Jobat,  Job.  G.    Kurzer  Innbegriflf  des 

Ewigen  Evangel iunis,  in  eiuer  ...  Anslegung 

[$ic]  der  wlchtigsten  Welssagungen,  welche 

...  im  Alten  und  Neuem  Testamente  . . .  ent- 

halten  sind  ...    .    Bath,  Penn.,  1888, 12».  pp. 

420.    B. 

Mainuins  the  doetriDe  of  nalTcruI  restontloo. 

4265.  Rof^o***  George.    The  Pro  and  Con  of 

Universalisni,  both  as  to  its  Doctrines  and 
Moral  Bearings'.  6th  Ed.  Erie,  (1888,)  1846, 
12«>.  pp.366.    H.  • 

4286. Universalfsm  vindicated,  in  Reply  to 

a  Discourse  published  by  Rev.  W'm.  H.  Kaper, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  h.  p.  or 
D.  12«».  pp.  36.     U. 

43ffl.  Royce,  Andrew.  Universaltsm :  a  Mo- 
dern Invention,  and  not  according  to  Godli- 
ness. ...  2d  Ed.,  with  an  Examination  of  cer- 
tain Reviews.  Windsor  [Yt.J,  (1888,)  1830, 18*. 
pp.  207. 

4268.  Bond,  John  Nelson.  Conversations  be- 
tween an  Endless  Damnationist  and  a  Univer- 
salist.    188.  t 

^60.  Thorn,  David.  Dialogues  on  Universal 
Salvation,  and  Topics  connected  therewith. 
...  2d  Ed.  Londou,  (1888,  »•.  H.)  1847,  8». 
pp.  xllv.,  271.    B. 

4270.  [Bailey,  PhUip  James].  FestiiB,aPoem. 
London,  1839,  8».  pp.860.— 2d  ed.,  1846;  3d 
ed.,  1848,  efc. 

The  later  editions  are  mveh  flolargcd.  Thesnthor 
is  a  Univcnalliu 

4271.  BoTchera,  Friedrich  Adolph.  Der 
Mensch  in  scinem  VerhiiltniRse  zu  Gott,  dies- 
seit  und  jenseit  des  Grabes,  Ini  Lichte  des 
E^angelli;  oder:  Die  ewige  Gcrechtlgkelt  ist 

ewig  die  Uebe Hamburg,  1889,  S".  pp.  xvi., 

263.    H, 

4272.  Conalderaslonl  sulle  pene  eteme 
deir  inferno,  propttste  al  Cristiano  onde  non 
abbia  a  provarle  dopo  la  morte.  Savona,  18^, 
18».  pp.  74. 

Perhapa  the  Mine  aa  No.  ST^ 

4273.  [Granger,  Arthur!.  UltrarUnlversal- 
itim.  and  its  Natural  Affinities.  By  Paul. 
Hartford,  1889, 12*.  pp.  61.    U. 

4274.  Groali,  Aaron  B.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  Two 
Lectures.    I.  Partialism  not  taught  in  the 
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Bible,    n.  Scripture  Proofe  of  Unli 
Vtica,  1889,  l'>.  pp.  48. 

4275.  8  A'vryer,  Thomas  Jeifenoa.  Lcttars  » 
the  Rev.  Stephen  RemlDgtoo.  in  Rcrivw  cf 
his  Lectnres  on  Univervalismi,  first  published 
in  the  Universalist  Union.  New  York,  Ifli^ 
24».  pp.  160.  H. 
8oftKa.4itt. 

4S76.  Slftedd,  Jemima.  Reeaona  for  r^cctiag 
the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Damiuitiun  ...  . 
Newport,  N.H.  1889, 12*  or  16*.  pp.  2». 

4277.  Sklnnery  Otis  Aincworth.  UBirftMl- 
ism  illustrated  and  defended:  bflni:  a  ^yct^a 
of  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Diviiuty,  de^sci'*! 
from  Reason  and  Revelatioo.  Boskioa,  ttM, 
1:^.  pp.  366l 

4278.  Delbiat, ■,  the  AhbL     Im  «crtjta4a 

d'un  enfer  6ternel  pour  les  m^chanu  a|v«« 
cette  vie,  d4montr^  par  la  Mint*  £criE«re. 
Angers,  1840, 18*.  pp.  264. 

4279.  F«lr,  John.    The  Elegchios.  or  a  Seftati- 

tion  of  Walter  Balfour^s  Inquirr  intt>  tk* 
Scripture  Import  of  the  Word«  :^ec4.  U^tdea, 
Tartorus and G ehenna  ...  .  In  Four  ChapCen : 
Chapter  I.  . . .    Albany,  1840,  S*.  pp.  77.    G. 

4280.  Femald,  Woodbury  M.  UDivipr«BlMm 
against  Partialism:  in  a  Series  of  Lectares 
delivered  in  Newbnryport,  MasM.  . . .  Bi«*&<a, 
1840,  180.  pp.  270.  — 2(1  ed.,  PhilwL  \UL  w. 

TiieaallM»r  after vaMa  mvaaeed  Hid* 


4281.  Hmll€»cli,  B.  B.    Letters  to  Rev.  £.  F. 

Hatfield,  in  Review  of  Two  Le<4ure4  af«£Bj*t 
Universalism  . ..  .  New- York,  IMO»  !»■-  FF> 
04.    if. 

4281».  Ij«etwi, .    Eivai  wmt  r^tcraitf  des 

peines.    Strasbourg,  1840. 
Againat  Um  doetriae. 

4282.  MetcaU;  Charies  T.  P.    A  Byncpd*  «r 

some  ot  the  Leading  Argnmeiits  in  fknr  of 
the  Doctrine  uf  Universal  Rcstorattoa.  ... 
London,  1840,  8*.  pp.  34. 

4283.  Shlnn,  Asa.  On  the  BenefvolnMe  ssd 
Rectitude  of  the  Supreme  BcHog.  ...  Balti- 
more, Book  OmmitUt  of  the  MtihodiM  ^fuemptt 
Church,  1840,  12*.  pp.  4a^     F. 

Pp.  SOT-403  rvtabe  cfeleflj  to  tatare  fvalihw**. 
Tite  author  U  not  prop^rrlj  a  rniverMlia  kti:  b* 
maintaina  that  "the  *bole  trtidf.nrr  c-f  G«d'«  r*f.*. 
aiTaticeniefit«  will  be  to  oiwratc  agaiavt  *in.  wbi  r**- 
»e^^tntif  oooJaat  wUttrg,  for  ervr  sad  rrrr  >  >.  a;>. 
The  work  u  writMi  with  aharaiac  aiaptkitr  aaS 
candor. 

4281.  StUATt,  Moses.  Futnre  Pnnirikmml.  sa 
exhibited  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  {Amtrnren 
Bibl,  Btpos.tbr  July,  1840;  &!  Ser.,  IT.  l-Sk) 
H. 


4385.  Balloia,  Rosea.  A  Review  of  acaee  *i 
Proft«S(V  Stuart's  Arinaments  in  I>eft-iKY  << 
Endless  Misery,  published  in  the  AnMni-aa 
Biblical  Repomtory,  July  1840.  BoetuB.tMO, 
18».  pp.  72. 

4286.  Iianderat  S.  P.  Reply  to  PniO*wr 
Stuart  on  Universalism. . . .  Waitbam  [jMa«.^ 
1840,  8*.  pp.  32. 

Is  aasiicr  to  Kow  4SM. 

4287.  Slclniaer, Dolphuft.  ...  nieFI»dSd- 
vation  of  All  Mankind  clearly  demon«craJrd 
by  the  United  Toice  of  Reason  and  KevcbtMB. 
(2d  Ed.)    Utica,  1840,  l'>.  pp.  S6l 

4288.  Soumet,  Alexandre.  Ia  Divine  fjpi^f**. 
2  vol.  Paris,  1840,  ft*.  —  «•«.,  ibid.  IMI,  l- 

Tbe  atiliicct  of  the  poen  is  tke  redraptMa  «r  HA. 
bv  a  aecond  aaeriScc  of  Chrlat.  Sw  X«  Limr^m* 
Avn-.miM  OialwjMirafat.  bj  BMrqncIoi  aad  acbcn. 
▼1.400. 

4280.  l¥lhtttemor«,  Thomaa.  The  Tlafa 
Guide  to  Universalism:  deeigned  to  lead  1b- 
qnirers  to  the  Belief  of  that  Doctrittf.  anJ 
Believers  to  the  Practice  of  it.  ...  Bj*tv«. 
1840, 12*.  pp.  406.    ir. 
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4290.  'WtUtMnson,  Immc  D.  An  Exposition 
and  Defence  of  Univenialism,  in  a  Series  of 
Sermons  delivered  in  the  Universalist  Chnrcb, 
Baltimore,  Ud.  . . .  New  York,  IMO,  IS>,  pp. 
227.    H. 

4291.  "Wttlfterclly  J.  F.  Tmtb,  to  make  yon 
Free.  Being  a  Brief  Statement  of  the  Re- 
ligious Views  of  a  Despised  and  Persecuted 
Sect  of  Christians.  . ..  8d  Ed.  Concord  [N.H.], 
(1846, 42,)  1844,  «•?  pp.48. 

4292.  Hsitfleld*  Edwin  F.  UniTersalIsm  as  it 
Is:  or  Text  Book  of  Modem  Universallsm  In 
America.    New  York,  1S4I,  12*.  pp.  841. 

Agmlniit  lb*  doeulne.    8m  No.  4150. 

^03.  Esivrycry  Thomas  Jefferson.  Review  of 
£.  F.  Ilatfleld's  *  Universallsm  as  it  Is.'  New- 
York,  IMl,  18*.  pp.  vUi.,  220. 

4294.  Moore*  Asher.  UnWersalUt  Belief  .. .  . 
2d  Ed.  (Fhilad.  IS41,)  Boston,  184G,  18*.  pp. 
216.    H. 

439S.  Scbsif;  or  Bebali;  Phlllpp.  Die  SUnde 
wider  den  beillgen  Oeist  nnd  die  daraus  gexo- 
genen  dogmatischon  nnd  ethiscben  Folgemn- 

I^en.     Eine  exegetlscb-dogmatische  Abband- 
nng,  nebst  einem  bisturischen  Anbange  Uber 
das   Lebensende   des   Francesco   Bpiera. 
Halle,  1841,  8*.  pp.  210  +•    D. 

4290.  Biilia«w,  8.  C,  and  H^tcklnsy  Ellas. 
A  Report  of  the  Discussion  held  in*  Newmar- 
ket, N.H.  between  Rev.  8.  C.  Bulklev,  Univer- 
salist,  and  Eliaa  Hutcbins,  Freewill  Biq>tist 
...    .    Dover,  t842, 12".  pp.  72. 

4297.  ForlMSy  Darius.  A  Discourse  In  Reply 
to  the  Question,  **  Were  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles Unlversalists?**  [In  answer  to  a  pamphlet 
by  Nathan  D.  George.] . . .  Delivered  in  Bucks- 
port,  Maine,  ...  June  28, 1842.  Boston,  1843, 
l2>.  pp.  24.    U. 

4298.  Frcnelfty  Calvin.  Immortality  the  Olft 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ;  to  be  given  to 
thoae  only  who  have  Part  in  the  First  Resnr- 
rection.    Boston,  Ms.,  1843, 18*.  pp.  64. 

4299.  R«asellv  Philemon  R.  A  Series  of  Let- 
ters to  a  Universalist,  in  which  the  Subject  of 
Modern  Universalism  is  examined:  ...  audits 
Falsity  and  Absurdity  clearly  proved  ...  . 
2d  Ed.    Exeter  (N.H.),  1843,  l».  pp.  160. 

4900.  Skimner,  Otis  Ainsworth.  A  Series  of 
Sennons  in  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Univer- 
sal Salvation.  . . .  Boston,  1843,  18*.  pp.  210. 
JT. 

4S01.  8mtt1&,  Matthew  Hale.  Uqlversallsm 
examined,  renounced,  exposed  ...  .2d  Ed. 
Boston,  (...)  1842,  8>.  pp.  Iv.,  396. 

Bm  the  Nmt  Mmglmtd»  for  Jm.  164S;  L  St^S. 

4302.  Tkonty  David.  Divine  Inversion:  or  a 
Tiew  of  the  Character  of  God  as  in  all  respects 

•  Opposed  to  the  Character  of  Bfan.  ...  London, 
1843, 8*.  pp.  XX.,  297.    U. 

4303.  WeAtlierllly  Thomas,  M.D.  The  The- 
ory of  Divine  Inversion  exainlnod.  Liverpool, 
184S. 

4804i  Batey,  John.  Thoughts  on  the  Immor- 
tality and  Future  Condition  of  Man :  designed 
. ..  especially  as  a  Repiv  to  Rev.  Geo.  Storrs' 
Inquiry,  *'  Are  the  Souls  of  the  Wicked  Im- 
mortal ?"  . . .  Albany,  1841,  8*.  pp.  56. 
Ooai|«re  lf«».  ISM. 

4306.  Btble  Examiner  (The).  Edited  by  George 
Storrs.  Philadelphia,  afUnoank  New  York, 
large  8». 

A  parlodleal.  "asvoted,**  to  aM'ttat  vonit  of  t1i« 
editor,  "  slflMMt  satiraly  u>  the  topi«  ol  •  No  Iininor. 
Ultty,  er  BadISM  Life,  exoept  tbroysh  Jmm  Chrint 
aloae.'  . . .  Pubtiahed  oeoufooall j  nlsee  *4B  or  '44, 
and  rafnlarlT  rinoe  *47."  flrft  moDthlr.  then  Mmi* 
monthlj.  DtMon tinned  Dm.  1857.  Publication  ro- 
•aaed  Jan.  USO.  In  mootbtj  imru  of  K  p«Rn. 
Mr.  Btom  has  pnblUhed  nmaj  hbeU  tnota  in  rap. 


K\  of  hi*  vlewi  on  this  snltfoet  aa  "  Tbo  Tnie 
Kc  of  Life,"  "The  Ooapel  Hope.'  "The  Bieh 
Kan  and  Lasmrna,"  tU.  The  Bible  Examiner  fbr 
18M  flontnina  a  Dtaooa»loo  between  Prof.  H.  Mattlaon 
mud  Mr.  Storra  on  the  Berlpturo  doetrioo  eoneemhig 
the  aoul.  —  alao  pnMiabed  aepnratelj. 

430G.  DelAnee jr,  William  H.,  Bp.  A  (3iarge  to 
the  Clergv  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New- 
York,  d^vered  August  17,  1843,  ...  on  the 
Extent  of  Redemption.  Utica,  N.Y.,  1841, 12». 
pp.  46.    U. 

AfHtDtt  UolToraaliam. 

4307.  Gurley,  John  A.  Reply  to  Rev.  J.  B. 
Walker's  *  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  Unl- 
versalists."   Cincinnati,  184S,  12».  pp.  62. 

4808.  iiialnby,  George  W.  The  Salvation  of 
Christ,  or  a  Brief  Exposition  and  Defence  of 
Universallsm  ....  Saco,  Me.,  1848, 16»  or  32*. 
pp.  80.    BA. 

4309.  Poorer,  John  H.  An  Exposition  of  Uni- 
versalism  [in  opposition  to  the  doctrine]  ...  . 
Cincinnati,  jmiM.  for  the  Mdhoditt  I^riMpal 
Churthy  1860  [cop.  184S],  12>.  pp.  311. 

4810?  Pjrmy  William  W.  The  Restitution  of  AU 
Things.  . . .    London,  184S,  12o.  pp.  336. 

4311.  mritkerell,  J.  F.  Five  Pillars  in  the 
Temple  of  Partiallam  shaken  and.  removed. 
. . .    Concord,  184S,  lO*.  pp.  71  +• 

4812.  Tatea,  Freeman,  and  Franela,  Eben. 
A  Discussion  of  the  Coqjoint  Question,  Is  the 
Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment  for  any  Part 
or  Portion  of  the  Unman  Family  taught  in 
the  Scriptures;  or,  is  the  Doctrine  of  the  Final 
Holiness  and  Happiness  of  all  Mankind?  ...  . 
Exeter  [N.H.],  184S,  8«.  pp.  167.    H. 

4313.  Mill,  M.  The  System  of  American  Unl- 
versaliiim  exhibited  f  nd  exposed  in  a  Sermon 
delivered  in  Saccarappa  and  Portland.  Me 
...  .  3d  Ed.  Portland,  (1843,)  1844, 12>. pix 
24. 

4314.  Bojrden,  John,  Jr.  Review  of  Rev.  M. 
Hill's  Sermon  on  *' American  Universaltsm." 
. . .    Providence,  1844, 12*.  pp.  23. 

4316.  Antl-AnnilillMloniat   (Tbe^.     J. 

Litch,  Editor  and  Publisher.    Vol.  I.  No.  1. 

Philadelphia,  April  16, 1844,  8*.  pp.  32.    H. 

Contntnltig  "  CoaTeraatleoa  on  the  Intemedinte 

State  of  the   Dead  and  Aonfhilatinn,  between  J. 

Liteh  and  Geo.  Storra."    I  do  Qot  knev  how  many 

aumbera  of  thla  periodical  were  pnbllsbod. 

4316.  Avatin*  John  Mather.  Arguments 
drawn  from  the  Attributes  of  God,  in  Support 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  ... 
Boston,  1844, 12<».  pp.  218.    H. 

4317.  TlhonAAa,  Abel  Charles.  213  Questions 
without  Answers.  [Philadelphia,]  hj».  12".  pp. 
12.    U. 

4318.  Cooper,  Joseph  T.  Answers  to  '*  Ques- 
tions without  Answers'*  ...  .  (Originally 
pnbliflhod  in  the  Evangelical  Repository.) 
Philadelphia,  1844, 8o.  pp.  26.    BA. 

4319.  [Coiwan,  Thomas  Conolly].  Thoughts  on 
the  Popular  Opinions  of  Eternal  Punishment, 
being  synonymous  with  Eternal  Torment,  and 
whether  this  Latter  Doctrine  be.  or  be  not 
Consistent  with  the  Scriptures  of  God  ...  . 
London,  1844, 12°.  pp.  64  +.    U. 

Pavora  the  doetrine  of  the  deatmetloa  of  the 
wleked. 

4320.  Dobnejr,  H.  H.  The  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Future  Punishment :  an  Argument,  by  H.  H. 
Dobney,  (Baptist  Minister,  England.)  Fourth 
American,  from  the  Second  London  Edition. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  **  The  State  of 
the  Dead,"  by  John  Milton,  . . .  extracted  from 
his  '*  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine.**  Peace 
Dale,  R.I.,  1866. 12*.  pp.  286,  24.    H. 

Plrat  pabl.  In  1844.  with  the  title.  •*  Kotoa  of  Leo- 
tnrei  on  Pntore  Punlahnient."  Bee  a  review  In 
Lord'a  n«0<.  and  LU.  J&timat  for  Jan.  1«1;  UL 
896-424.    {A3.)    See  ako  No.  4SS1 
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4321.  Bnqulry  concerning  the  Eternity  of 
Future  Punishment,  in  Eight  Letters  to  a 
Friend:  with  an  Appendix.  Bj  a  LajrmAn. 
Maidstone,  1844, 12».  pp.  M. 

4822.  [Guild,  E.  E.].  The  UnlTersaliBfa  Book 
of  Reference.  Containing  all  the  Principal 
Facts  and  Arguments,  and  Scripture  Texts, 
pro  and  con,  on  the  Great  Controversy  between 
Liniitarlans and  Uuiversalists.  ...  2d  Ed.  Ke- 
Tised  and  enlarged.  Beaton.  (1844,)  1853, 12>. 
pp.  381.  — 5th  ed.,  with  the  author's  namo, 
ibid.  1859. 12>. 

4323.  ItsUTont    de    Montttrrlerf    — — . 

L'enfer  demon tr6  par  raison,  ou  la  philosophie 
forc4e  de  reconnaftre  r6ternit6  des  peines. 
Montauban,  1844, 12<>.  pp.  20i. 

4324.  Storrs,  George.  An  Inquiry:  Are  the 
Wicked  Immortal?  In  Six  Sermons.  Alao, 
UaTe  the  Dead  Knowledge?  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  Extract  on  *the  Second  Death.'  By 
Archbishop  Whately.  2lBt  Ed.  New  York, 
1852  [cop.  1848],  18».  pp.  128.    D. 

An  edition  was  pobl.   at  NevcaJitle-OB'TyDe  In 
1844.    FintedlUou  earlier  T    See  No.  4904. 

4325.  Untwcrsallst  Quarterly  (The)  and  Ge- 
neral ReTiew.  Volume  L-XVIII.  Boston, 
1844-91,8*.    ff. 

4326.  IjSine,  Bei\J.  I.  Sabbath  Brenlng  Lec- 
tures ;  or  the  Reftige  of  Lies  and  the  Covert 
from  the  Storm :  being  a  Series  of  Thirteen 
Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Punish- 
ment. . . .    Troy,  N.Y.,  1844, 12».  pp.  331. 


4327.  Biarr,  Charles  Chauncy.  A  Review  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Lane's  Lectures  against  Universalism. 
In  Six  Numbers.  ...  Troy  [N.Y.],  1844, 1». 
pp.  144.    U. 

4328.  GalbrAltlk,  Johd.  A  Letter  ...  toRer. 
Henry  Tullidge,  containing  some  Comments 
upon  a  Work  entitled,  "The  Refuge  of  Lies, 
and  the  Covert  ftom  the  Storm.*'  Written  by 
Rev.  Benjamin  I.  Lane  ...  .  Erie,  1845,  10". 
pp.  40. 

4329.  [Oa11oiv*7',  George].  The  Errors  of 
Modern  Theology,  more  especially  of  the  Mo- 
risonian  Syitteni;  shown  in  a  Letter  to  Mr. 
John  Robertson,  St.  Ninians,  near  Stirling. 
By  a  Christian  Observer.  Gkisgow,  1845, 12». 
pp.36.    U. 

4330.  [Kent,  Adolphnsl.    A  Letter,  in  Reply 

to  some  Remarks  on  **  Soul,  Spirit,  and  Mind," 
** Hades  and  Gehenna,"  ''Man  the  Image  of 
God,"  Ac;  and  in  Vindication  of  "The  Whole 
Counsel  of  God."  By  Ablezer.  London,  184ft, 
12».  pp.  48.    0? 

4331.  [ ].  A  Letter,  in  Reply  to  some  Objec- 
tions advanced  against  ''Ttie  Whole  Counsel 
of  God."  By  Abiexer.  Bath,  184A,  ia>.  pp. 
22.    U. 

4332.  f — -A.  A  Letter,  in  Vindication  of  "The 
Whole  Counsel  of  God,"  fW>m  sundry  Oljeo- 
tions  proposed  by  One  or  More  of  the  Chris- 
tians commonly  called  Plymouth  Brethren. 
By  Abiezer.    Bath,  1845, 12>.  pp.  38.    U. 

Thcte  two  iraeii  are  in  defenoe  of  UnlrenaHnn. 

4333.  Plnsree,  Enoch  Merrill,  €utd  RIee,  N. 
L.  A  Debate  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 
Salvation:  held  in  Cincinnati.  0..  flx>ni  March 
24,  to  April  1, 1845.  ...  Clncinn^i,  184ft,  12". 
pp.  429.    H. 

4334.  Plngree,  Snoeh  Merrill,  and  UriOler, 

John  L.  A  Debate  on  Universalism :  held  in 
Warsaw,  Kentucky,  May,  1844  ...  .  Cincin- 
nati, 184ft,  8*.  pp.  357.     W. 

4335.  ISisiivyer,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Endless 
Punishment;  its  Origin  and  Grounds  exa- 
mined: with  other  Discourses.  ...  New- York, 
1845, 18"  or  24*.  pp.  262.    H, 
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4386.  Tbom,  David.    The  nrea  Gnuid 
bitions  of  Man'sEnmity  to  God. 
1845, 8».  pp.  xxxii.,  558.     IT, 

Bevlcired  bj  J.  W.  ThompMS  in 
for  MaKk.  1847;  XLO.  in-XtL 


4337.  Toddf  Lewis  G.  Monl  Justice  of  ras- 
versalisnt.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Brief  Fkcuk 
of  the  Author's  life.  ...  Erie,  1845*  U».  pv^ 
192.    H, 


4338.  [Forbes,  Darinsl.  Tbe  Univvrsalkt's 
Assistant;  or  an  Bxammation  of  the  Principal 
Objections  commonly  urged  against  Unirenal- 
ism.  ...    Boston,  184t,  18>.  pi».  A4.    B. 

4338.  C^eorfpe,  Nathan  D.  An  Ezajni^tiaB  of 
UniTersalism,  embracing  its  Rise  and  Progrgss. 
and  the  Meaosof  its  Propagation,  ...  BoMco, 
184(1, 12>.  pp.  210.    M. 

433i»».  Grtndle,  Wesley.  The  Doctrine  cT 
Endless  Punishment  renoanoed  wad  rcfcled. 
...    Boston,  1846, 16*. pp. 90. 

4340.  Serpent  (The)  Uncoiled:  or  a  Nl 
Length  Picture  of  Universalism.  By  a  West- 
ern Layman.  With  an  Introdoctiosi  and  Kues 
by  J.  M.  Peck.  Revised  Ed.  Philadelphia. 
Amer,  BapHH  PubUcatim  Sodet^,  [184«kJ  » 
or  24*.  pp.  107. 

43&1.  Drklte,  Edward.  Ufe  in  ChriaC  Veer 
Discourses  upon  the  Scriptnre  Doctrine  that 
Immortolity  is  the  Peculiar  Privilege  ct  the 
R<»enerate:  being  the  Sabstence  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  Hereford  in  the  Yeer  1845.  ... 
London.  1846,  8>.  pp.  xviii.,  837  +. 

See  JbteeMe  Xn.  for  Jan.  lS«7i  4ak  Bar..  XXL  9- 
M.  (H.)    Cenp.  Ko.  439. 

4342.  lirileoi»{  James  Victor.  ReesoesibreBr 
Hope:  comprising  upwards  of  a  Thoosand 
Scriptural  Evidences  ...  of  the  Doctrine  of  tha 
Final  Salvation  of  all  the  Hmnen 
...    .    Boston.  1846, 19*.  pp.  813.    M. 


4843.  Hallf  Alexander.  Universalisfl 
Itself,  or  an  Examination  and  Reftitatkie  <f 
the  Principal  Arguments  dalmed  in  Sepport 
of  the  Final  Holiness  and  Happinees  of  AH 
Mankind.  ...  St.  ClairsTille.  O.,  Ift4«,  \». 
)p.  480. — Reprinted,  Nottingham  (Eng.),  UO, 


S? 


8eeiro.43n. 

4344.  FlAnderSy  G.  T.  Review  of  Alexaadar 
Hall's  '*  Universalism  against  ItaelL"  Ssess- 
ville,  0.  1847,  10*  or  S2>.  pp.  90L 

4346.  Brittsui,  Samuel  Byron.    An  Illnslie> 

tiou  and  Defence  of  Universalism  as  an  Idea, 
In  a  Series  of  Philosophical  and  Scriptsrsl 
Discoorses.  ...    Albany,  1817, 1». pp.  188  -f. 

4346.  Goli;  Isaac  C.  An  Inqvtry  Into  the 
Original  Use  and  Seripttire  Import  of  ths 
Terms  <Sfrea(,  Ahdef,   llirCaroit,  ud  Gtktmm 

..    .    Ilonesdale,  Fa.,  1847,  8*.  pp.  a^ 

4347.  Hamtlton,  Richard  Winter.  Tlte  Rs- 
vealed  Doctrine,  de.  1847.    See  Nol 


434<«.   I«sitliam,    Alanson, 
Gookf  James  Monroe,  Uni^eraaluL 
sion  ...    .    Sul^ect,  Johnft:  28,  SB.  ...    Pir»> 
Tldence,  1847,  8*.  pp.  I3& 

4840.  Moore,  Asher.  Univeredlsm  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Bible.  Philadelphle,  1847,  1». 
pp.106. 

4350.  Blciiuaer,  Otis  Alnsworth Seven  8«*- 

mons  ...  in  Reply  to  Rev.  S.  F.  Ratftel<rk 
Attack  upon  Universallsts  and  Universabmu 
...    New  York,  1847, 18*.  p|k.l7ftu 

Bee  No.  491. 

4351.  Bmttb,  Matthew  Hale.    UntwrnOna 

not  of  God:  ...  with  the  Experienoe  of  tbe 
Author,  during  a  Ministry  of  Twelve  Tesn. 
[New-York,]  Amerkim  IhwC  Acts^  [M7J 
18».  pp.  SSft. 
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4392.  llTaldleY  David.    The  UlUnmto  Hanl- 

fentiitioD  of  0«d  to  the  World  ...    .    London, 

1847, 10*.  pp.  61  +. 
UDivvnaiyt. 

4868.  UniliAmsoflty  I§mc  D.  An  Examina- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  of  Sndleae  Panishment. 
. . .    Cincinnati,  1M7»  18o.  pp.  22S. 

43M.  HIntoiiy  John  Howard.    Who  will  Lire 
fi>r  Ererf    An  Examin^tioo  of  Luke  zx.86; 
with  Notea.    London,  1M48,  8».  pp.  32. 
Baprinied  in  bii  AOUutattm,  pp.  4.1-4Stb 

4365.  Morrlsy  W.  Christ  and  the  Sadducee*: 
or  the  True  Meaning  of  Lake  xx.  3A,  viiidi- 
catud,  in  a  Series  of  Strictnres  on  a  recent 
Pamphlet  by  John  Howard  Hinton,  M.A.,  en- 
titled "Who  will  Live  for  Ever?"  Ac.  Ac 
lM8f  U. 

4356.  liriiltey  Edward.  Who  will  Live  for 
Ever?  A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  John  Howard 
llinton's  Criticism  on  Luke  xx.  36.  With  an 
Appendix,  on  the  Signiflcation  of  the  Terms 
Life  and  Dvath.    London?  1848 1 

4357.  IKictrliie  (The)  of  Future  Punishment. 
(BrtiiMh  Quar.  Jin.  Ibr  Eeb.  1848)  VII.  105- 
122.)    BA. 

la  oppoaltioa  to  Whits  and  Dobaay.  B««X«s.48IO, 
4M1. 
4368.  Holmeif  David,  and  Austtn*  John 
Mather.  A  Debate  on  the  Doctrines  of  Atone- 
ment, Universal  Salvation,  and  Endless  Pnii- 
ishmeut,  held  in  Genoa,  Cayuga  Cow,  N.Y.,  from 
December  28th,  1847.  to  January  6th,  1848  . . . 
ivvised  by  the  Parties.  Auburn,  N.Y.,  1848, 
1>.  pp.  8& 

4850.  !■  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment 
True  or  False?  Dialoguea  between  a  Calviit- 
ist,  Arminian,  Baxtenan,  and  Bereao.  Lon- 
don, 1848,  12*.  pp.  '20. 

4360.  Jordan,  J.  Henry.    Review  of  Alexan- 
der Hall  against  Universallsm.  ...     Indian- 
apolis, 1848, 16».  pp.  449. 
BseNo.  4MS. 

4861.  HaiUbrd,  Erasmus,  and  FtukIkIIii, 

B«i\)Hmin.  An  Oral  Debate  on  the  Coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  Endless  Punishment,  and 
Universal  Salvation.  Held  In  Milton,  Ind., 
Oct  26,  27,  and  28,  1847.  . . .  Indianapolis, 
1848, 16P.  pp.  368. 

4802.  RolMrtly  Orrln.  Antidote  Analysed: 
or  a  Review  of  the  Pamphlet  entitled  '*  An  An- 
tidote for  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation, 
by  John  O.  Stearns."  . . .  Rochester,  1848,  lO". 
pp.338. 

Bm  ITo.  4101. 

4963.  A«stln»  John  Mather.  A  Critical  Re- 
view of  a  Work  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Backus,  entitled 
Universalism  another  Gospel,  or  J.  M:  Austin 
vs.  the  Bible.  . . .  Auburn,  N. Y.,  1849, 16».  pp. 
142. 

4364.  BsOloWy  Hosea.  A  Voice  to  Universal- 
ists.  ...  Boston,  1861  [cop.  1849],  12».  pp. 
272. 

4865.  Fost«r,  John.  A  Letter  of  the  Cele- 
brated John  Foster  to  a  Young  Minister  on 
the  Duration  of  Future  Punishment :  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Extracts  from  Orthodox  Writers,  and  an 
Earnest  Appeal  to  the  American  Tract  Society 
In  regard  to  the  Character  of  its  Publications. 
[By  Alpheus  Crosby.]    Boston,  1849,  12<».  pp. 

110.    H. 

TUB  tetter  eT  Foster  was  siso  pobUshed  with  a 
Prefkoe  by  B«?.  T.  J.  Sawyer,  D.D..  Ksv  York,  186>, 
11*.   tr. 

4866.  [Hsdlsim»  R.  A.I.  John  Foster  on  Future 
Punishment.  {OkurA  Btv.  for  Oct.  1848  (  IL 
350-360.)    BA. 

4367.  Morris,  W.  What  Is  Spiritual  Life? 
Inklings  of  Truth  on  the  Sutdect  of  ''Christ 


our  Life,"  ibr  the  Consideration  of  the  **  Spi- 
ritual," 1  Cor.  ii.  15 London,  184f,  12>. 

pp.82. 

4368.  Morris,  W.  Doctrins  according  to  God- 
liness.  The  Moral  and  Spiritual  Tendencies 
of  the  Doctrine,  that  Life  and  Immortality 
are,  and  can  be,  possessed  only  in  Christ.  A 
Sequel  to  **  What  is  Spiritual  Life  ?**  London, 
1848, 12*.  pp.  48. 

4360.  Mlnton,  John  Howard.  Athanasia:  or. 
Four  Books  on  Immortality. — To  whicli  is  ap- 
pended, *"  Who  will  Live  for  Ever?"  an  Exami- 
nation of  Lake  xx.  36;  with  Rejoinders  to  the 
Rev.  E.  White,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Morris.  .., 
London,  1818,  i2*.  pp.  xii.,  628. 

Bee  Eeitetic  Rev.  for  Sept.  1819;  4th  8cr.  XZTL 
08-848.  (JZ.)    Gomp.  Ho*.  4*41.  4SJ4-fi«. 

4370.  IjCS,  Luther.  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  . . .  New-York,  1849,  ISo.  pp.  101: — '*R»- 
vised  and  improved,*'  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1850, 12». 
pp.183. 

Opposes  tbs  doctrinee  of  UAtcrialim  end  the  aani* 
hUstioa  of  the  vieked. 

4371.  [Etorrs,  Georgel.  The  Unity  of  Man; 
or.  Life  and  Death  Realities.  A  Reply  to 
Luther  Lee.  By  Anthropos.  ndladelphia, 
1850, 18*.  pp.  122.    G. 

BeeNo.4WS. 

4372.  Stepl&eik,  Sir  James.  Essays  in  Eccle- 
siastical Biography.  ...  3d  Ed.  2  vol.  London, 
(1848,  60,)  1858,  8*.    B. 

The  Epilofus.  Vol.  II.  pp.  48^-506,  oppose*  the  doe- 
trise  of  eternal  puatetameDt.    See  below,  No.  4474. 

4373.  Cbapassin,  James  L.,  and  Sl&elisme, 

C.  F.  R.  Discussion  ...  .  '*Do  the  Scrii>- 
tures  teach  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Pttnish- 
ment."  2d  Ed.  Motasulga,  Ala.,  1860,  8»  or 
large  16*.  pp.  136. 

4374.  Coqiasrcl,  Athanase.  La  mort  seconde 
et  les  peincs  ttemelles  Deux  sermons  ...  . 
Paris.  1850. 12*  or  18*.  pp.  72.    F. 

Tniulated  la  PirotmUaUUm  In  I^iHt,  Boston.  18S4. 


18".  Coqnerel  oppoees  the  dootrtne  or  eternal  pnnl«h- 
■teat.  Compare  the  but  e banter  of  bl*  ChrUtlanttma 
93ep.rimmt9ir  Paris,  1847, 12^.  with  the  note*. 

4376.  Coon,  Reune  R.  The  Doctrine  of  Future 
and  Endless  Punishment,  logically  proved,  in 
a  Critical  Examination  of  such  Passages  of 
Scripture  as  relate  to  the  Final  Destiny  of 
Man.  ...    Cincinnati,  1850, 12>.  pp.  368.    G. 

4376.  Gre^r,  Henry.  Future  Punishment  not 
Eternal  Life  in  Misery,  but  Destruction.  ... 
PhUadelphia,  1850, 12>.  pp.  12.    H. 

4377.  Metliodlst  Bpfsoopol  Cburoli, 

U.S,  —  Tract  Soeitty.  A  'Strange  Thing. 
[Against  Universalism.] — UnivonMlism  Un- 
scriptural. — The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punish- 
ment founded  on  the  Divine  Benevolence. 
{TracU,  Nos.  74, 180, 304.) 

4378.  Monnrleir,  William  Glen.  Dialogues 
on  Future  Punishment.  ...  Philadelphia, 
1850, 12».  pp.  60. 

Prehee    dated  Maaselbnrih,   BeoUaad.   Doe.   », 
1848. 

4370.  Pleres,  Lovick,  and  El^eluine,  C.  F. 

R.  A  Theological  Discussion  held  in  Ameri- 
cus,  Georgia,  on  the  14th,  16th,  and  16th  of 
March,  1860.  . . .  [On  the  question  of  Endless 
Punishment]  Notasulga,  Ala.,  [1850,]  8*  or 
Urge  16p.  pp.  70. 

4380.  [Alexander,  Archibald].  Universalism 
False  and  Unscriptnral.  An  Essay  on  the  Du- 
ration and  Intensity  of  Future  Punishment. 
Philadelphia,  Prttbylrrian  Board  ^f  FuldiOa- 
(ion,  [1851,]  18».  pp.  104.    IT. 

4881.  Bndlcss  Punishment,  a  Result  of  Cha- 
racter. (New  Enf^ander  fbr  May,  1851 ;  IX. 
186-107.)    H. 

4882.  Tillotson,  Obadiah  Hoslbrd.  The  Des- 
tiny of  Mankind:  or  What  do  the  Scriptures 
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44U 


teach  respecting  the  Tlnal  Condition  of  the 
Human  Family?  ...  Boston,  IMl.  16">  PP* 
viii..  111. 

A882*.  Alie  Menneskera  endelige  Opreiming 
ved  Chri8tani,  af  D.  Petersen,  M.  L.  Gerhard 
og  andre  gudetige  Mffiuds  Tanker  og  Skriftcr, 
og  eudelig  i  et  Brev  grundig  og  tydelig  fore- 
stillet.    Ciiristiania,  1852, 10*.  pp.  90. 

4383.  Bs^rnall,  William  R.  The  Intermediate 
State,  and  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked. 
(MeUindiU  Quar.  Jfev.  for  April,  1809 ;  XXXIV. 
MO-eci.)    Jf. 

In  oppoatUon  to  the  doetrin*  of  Mr.  Slom.   SeeXo. 
4371. 

4384.  Oorhant,  Oeor^  M.    The  Eternal  Bn- 

ratiuu  of  Future  Puutshments  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  Bivine  Attributes  of  Justice  and 
Mercy :  an  Essay  which  obtained  the  Bumey 
Prize  for  the  Year  1861.  Cambridge,  1852,  8*. 
pp.  78. 

4385.  De  iiialneeT',  Thomas.  On  the  sup- 
posed Scriptural  Expression  for  Eternity 
[aiutv].  1852.  (In  his  TheoL  Euay*.  Boston, 
1864.  ie»,  1. 127-U6.)    H. 

4386.  Stearns,  John  O.  The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul :  being  an  Examination  of  the  Pecu- 
liar Views  of  "Second  Adventists,"  on  this 
Subject.    IJtica,  [N.Y.,  1852,1  24».  pp.  126. 

In  oppMltion  to  tho  doctrine  or  tbe  sanlhilAtlon  of 
the  wicked. 

4387.  Abbott,  Alex.  Robinson.  Jonah's  Grief 
for  the  Gourd.     A  Biscourse  of  the  Moral  Ar- 

Sment  against  Endless  Misery  ...   .    Boston, 
W,  80.  pp.  32. 

4387*.  [Biaiott,  Ilosoa,  M\.  The  Bivine  Oood- 
ncM,  veraus  Endless  Misery.  (UnivenaUtt 
quar.  for  Oct.  1833  %  X.  404-412.)    H. 

4388.  Beeeber,  Edward.  The  Conflict  of  Ages. 
185S.    See  No.  49^ 

4389.  Blain,  Jacob.  Beath  not  Life:  or  the 
Instruction  of  the  Wicked  . . .  established,  and 
Endless  Misery  disproved,  by  a  Collection  and 
Explanation  of  all  Passages  on  Futui-o  Pun- 
ishment. To  which  is  added  a  Review  of  Br. 
£.  Beecher's  Conflict  of  Ages,  and  John  Fos- 
ter's Letter.  ...  7th  Ed.  Buffalo,  1857,  (1st 
ed.,  New  York?  185S,)  16».  pp.  117,  42,  8.    H. 

4390.  Burruss,  John  C.    Letters  to  Rev.  Lo- 

vick  I'ieiTf,  B.B Being  a  Review  of 

a  Pamphlet,  recently  published  by  him,  en- 
titled '  Universalism  examined  and  con- 
demned' ...  .  Notasulga,  Ala.,  1858, 18o.  pp. 
179.  ^ 

4390*.  Ellaktm,  pseutfon.   Les  visions  d*Esaie 
et  la  nouvelle  terre.  Par  Eliakim.  Rotterdam, 
ate>  Leipsic,  1864  [185S],  8*.  pp.  288,  iL    D. 
Slatutains  ihe  prc-ezlatence  or  souls  »itd  univeml 
nl  ration. 

4991.  Bills,  Aaron.  Bible  vs.  Tradition  ...  . 
By  Aaron  Ellis.  Revised  and  much  enlarged 
by  Thomas  Read.  6th  Ed.  New-York,  185S, 
12».  pp.  309  +. 

MaiQtatns  the  mortality  of  the  muI,  and  the  de- 
•tructloD  or  tb«  wicked.    Appended  to  the  volame, 

tp.  2H3--i!86.  U  ••  The  Rich  Man  nnd  Luiaruii,  "hj  Geo. 
lorrs,  and.  pp.  287-309,  **A  HUtory  of  the  Present 
Popular  Opiuions  concerning  the  Doctrineof  Human 
Immortality,"  bj  the  Ber.  J.  Panion  Ham. 

4S92.  HaU,  James.  Primitive  Christianity 
and  Popular  Theology :  showing  the  Relation 
of  the  Humanity  to  the  Divinity,  by  virtue  of 
its  inbeiug  Membership  of  the  ^xly  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  Head  of  Every  Man,  and  the  Head 
of  Christ  is  Ood.  Mew  York,  1853,  12».  pp. 
216. 

4393.  Haatinsat  Horace  Lorenxo.  Pauline 
Theulo);y,  or  the  Christian  Boctrine  of  Future 
Punishment,  as  taught  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 
. . .  11th  Thousand.  Providence,  RJ-  (1853.) 
1861, 18«.  pp.  84.    H. 
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4894.  M*«rie«,  (John)  Fred.  BenfMS.  Tb«>- 
logical  Essavs  ....  Fnm  tbe  Secnod  Loadim 
Edition.  With  a  New  Prefiice  and  other 
tions.  New  York,  1R54, 12».  pp.  xxlv,  369. 
The  eenoludlBg  Eaiajr  Is  oa  "KicrasI  Lifi; 
Itemal  Death."  —  First  JEagL  edkioa. 


4396.  Storra,  George.  Six  Sennom  on  tke  !•- 
qniry  Is  there  Immortality  In  Sin  and  Sai^ 
Ingr  Also,  a  Sermon  on  Christ  the  Lifc^Tcr: 
or.  The  Faith  of  the  Guipel.  ...  4th  Ed.  New 
York,  1866  [cop.  185S),  1>.  pp.  167.    H. 

4396.  Ballon,  Moses.  The  Birine  CiMnMter 
Vindicated.  A  Review  of  •uaie  of  th«  Priori- 
nal  Features  of  Rev.  Br.  E.  Beecher>  Rccettt 
Work,  entitled :  "  The  Conflict  of  Age«  ...  • 
New  York,  1854, 12».  pp.  412. 

4397.  Caaapball,  Zenas.    The  Age  of  Goifiel 

Light:  or.  The  Immortality  of  Man,  only 
through  Jeeos  Christ.  . . .  Hartford,  im,  S^. 
pp.  04. 

4398.  The  Narrow  Escape;    a   Biiilagiif; 

showing  the  Awfhl  Result  of  ^ritmhxiag 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  ...  Hju-tfunl,  1854,  3>. 
pp.32. 

4899.  Cob1»,  Sylvanus.    Review  of  theConfllrt 
of  Ages,  by  Edward  Beechor,  B.B.: 
Exhibition  of  the  Gospel  Harmoay. 
ton,  1854, 1».  pp.  208. 

4400.  Future  Punishments :  must  thev  nenw- 
sarily  be  Endless?  The  Qnesttun  examiiNd  by 
the  Light  of  the  New  Testament.    LMdoe, 

1854,8*.    U. 

4401.  Hanson,  John  Wenley.  WitMcws  ta 
the  Trath:  containing  Paitsages  frum  Bis- 
tinguisbed  Authors,  develafiing  tbe  Great 
Truth  of  Univenial  Salvation :  with  aa  Ap- 
pendix, exhibiting  the  Knonuitv  of  the  Iko 
trine  of  Endless  Misery.  ...  BoMon,  1854s 
12>  or  ia>.  pp.  185. 

4402.  [Kins,  Thomas  Starrl  The  Conflict  of 
Ages.  {UnLVtmdUi  Quar.  iiir  Jan.  1S54:  XL 
33-72.)    H. 

A  review  af  Dr.  Edward  Bcccber.    S«c  No.  OL 

4403.  Manrlce,  (John)  Fred.  Benison.  The 
Word  '*  Eternal,'*  and  the  Punishment  of  the 
Wicked:  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Br.  Jelf  .... 
From  the  second  London  ISd.  New  York,  1854, 
8*.  pp.  48.    D. 

4404.  Bllloe,  Jamea.  Eternal  Life,  dc.  8m 
No.  1821. 

4405.  [IToyea,  George  Rapall].  Profecsor  Man- 
rice  and  his  Heresy.  {ChriMian  £xam.  fir 
March,  1854:  LVl.  260-297.)    H. 

Pages  9?8-nT  of  thi*  able  article  treat  ef  tkevart 
Bttrmul  and  the  Panlahmctiior  tbe  Ulcfeod. 

4406.  Paasafflla,  Carlo.  Be  Aeternitate  Pee- 
naruni  deque  Igne  Inferno  Conouentarii.   Ba- 

*  tisbonae,  1854,  8«.  pp.  62.—  Also  Romafa,  ISU, 
8». 

4407.  Rejmand,  Jean(EHMt).  18M.  BeeSa. 
408. 

4406.  Sawyer,  Thomas  Jeflersoo,  antf  Wco* 
oott,  Isaac.  A  Biscnauon  of  tbe  Borcriae  td 
Universal  Salvation  ...  .  April,  1854.  U 
Ed.    New  York,  185^  IS*,  pp.  S33. 

4409.  Slielhane,  C.  F.  R.  A  Key  to  Unlver- 
•alisin  [explaining  the  nmBiing  of  varlovs 
terms  nsed  in  Scripture].  ...  Qriflto,  Ga, 
1854, 18*.  pp.  180.    U. 

4410.  Dlalovnes  «  Univenal  Reatttatiaa. 
London,  1855, 18*.  pp.  vii.,  160.    V. 

4411.  l>nratlon  (On  the)  of  KtO.  An  Un, 
. . .  London.  Simpkin^  ifarsAaO,  awi  Ch^  IflSt^ 
8*.  pp.  xii..  145.    D. 

The  aathor  malnulna  the  dtttrmehom^i  tht 
gIMy  wicked.    Tbe  anhjcct  Is  trcaicd  vlilk 
~  tbtHijr. 
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4412.  MAStlngs,  Horace  Lorenzo.  Scripture 
Tract.— No.  I.  The  Destiny  of  the  Wicked. 
fNew  York.  185-,]  18».  pp.  l£ 

4413.  Lalce,  Edwin  H.  Key  to  Truth ;  or,  Ex- 
poeitory  Kemarke  on  Biblical  Phrases  and  Pas- 

.  aages :   together  with  Brief  Essays  . . .  com- 
prising Artpimente  in  fitvor  of  Universallsm, 
and  Ot(|ectiOns  to  Endlese  Punishiuent.    Bu*- 
ton,  riM5,]  12*.  pp.  311. 
4411.  HArtliiy  Thomas  Henri.    See  Na  2832. 

441A.  Iiltelif  Joelah.  Dialogne  on  the  Nature 
of  Man,  his  State  in  Death,  and  the  Final  Doom 

of  the  Wicked Philadelphia,  [185-,]  3>. 

pp.  54. 

4416.  BArtletty  Samuel  C.  Lectnrefl  on  Mo- 
dem  Universalism;  an  Exposure  of  the  Sys- 
tem from  Recent  Publications  of  its  Standard 
Authors.  . . .    Manchester,  N.H.,  1856, 12».  pp. 

flee  BOUetk,  3acrn  Ibr  Jan.  1857;  XIV  3t7. 

4417.  BlAln,  Jacob.  A  Review,  giving  the 
Bfain  Idesis  in  Dr.  E.  Beecher's  Conflict  of 
Ages  and  a  Reply  to  them,  and  to  bis  many 
Reviewers.  To  which'  is  added,  the  Bible 
Meaning  of  the  Word  Hell.  Also,  Two  Hun- 
dred Texts  quoted,  to  show  the  Nature  of  Fu- 
ture Punishment.  ...  Buffalo,  1850.  10».  pp. 
61.  ill.    H. 

4418.  George,  Nathan  D.  Universalism  not 
of  the  Bible:  being  an  Examination  of  mcMre 
than  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Texts  of  Scrip- 
tures, in  Controversy  between  Evangelical 
Christians  and  Universalists  . . . ;  with  a  Oe- 
neral  and  Scriptural  Index.  ...  New  York. 
1856, 1'3>.  pp.  42Q. 

4410.  Hlckak,  Laurens  Perseus.  Perpetual 
Sin  and  Omnipotent  Goodness.  (Biblioth.  Sacra 
for  Jan.  1856;  XIII.  48-80.)    if. 

4420.  IjAuerand,  Antolne.  Essal  snr  la 
doctrine  du  r^tablissement  final.  Thtee  dog- 
matlque.    MonUubau,  1856,  80.  (2i  <A.) 

4421.  Oettlngeny  Alexander  ron.  De  Peo- 
cato  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  qua  cum  Eschato- 
logia  Christiana  contlneatur  Ratione,  Dispu- 
tatio.  ...  Dorpnti  Uvonornm,  1856,  8*.  pp. 
178.  * 

4422.  [Poity  Truman  Marcellus].  Immortality; 
the  Argument  firom  Nature. — The  Argument 
fl-om  Scripture.  (TVrto  Englander  for  Feb.  and 
May,  1856;  XIV.  115-153,  and  161-214.)    H. 

Able  NDd  eloquent.   Wrltieo  pardoalarlj  la  oppoel- 
tlOD  to  the  doatrine  of  tbe  »aiilhilMioQ  of  the  wicked. 

4423.  Reynaud,  Jean  (Ernest).  R4ponse  an 
concile  de  P4riguenx.    Paris,  1858,  8».  pp.  27. 

8«e  Kei.  496.  38SS,  4455. 

4424.  Steon,  P.  De  Loco  t^  ovoffara^r^UrcMc. 
Amat.  1856. 

4425.  Brooks,  John,  M.D,  A  Brief  Examina- 
tion Qt  tbe  Common  Notions  about  Adam's 
rail.  Probation.  Judgment.  Retribution,  Burn- 
ing of  the  World,  Ac.  [A  Letter  to  Edward 
Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.J  Boston,  1857,  ia».  pp. 
82. 

VniverMUai. 

4425».  9torrs,  George.  Life  from  the  Dead: 
or.  The  Righteous  only  will  live  again.  An 
Essay.  . . .    New-Yort,  185T,  12».  pp.  88.    <?. 

4436.  llTAlsKt  John  T.  The  Nature  and  Dura- 
tion (A  Future  Punishment.  Richmond  r.ya.L 
1857,  m  pp.  xiv.,  124.  •■'      * 

Orthodox. 

442T.  WiUtAmsy  F.  W.  {or  W.  8.?]  Thoughts 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment,  with 
reference  to  the  Ttows  of  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Deoison  Maurice  and  the  Neoplatonlsts.  Lon- 
don. 1857,  8*.  pp.  24. 

Oae  or  mj  authoriiiei  gtvei  for  Um  IdIUsIh  ef  Mr. 
WlUttme'e  OhrliUeo  name,  "F.  ▼.";  uMther  has 


4428.  Maurlee,  (John)  Fred.  Denlson.  Tbe 
Worship  of  the  Church  a  Witness  for  the  Re- 
demption of  the  World.  With  a  Letter  to  W. 
S.  [or  F.  W.f  1  Williams,  Esq.,  on  his  Pamphlet 
respecting  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punish- 
ment ...    .    London,  1857, 8*.    1<. 

4429.  Hndaoiiy  Charles  Fred.  Debt  and  Oraoe, 
as  related  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life. 
...  Boston,  1857,  l;^.  pp.  viil.,  472.  if.— 4th 
Thousand  [with  a  copioos  Index].  New  York. 
1861,ll^.pp.viii.,489.  ■■ 

Thii  la  probabljr  the  ablest,  tbe  meat  learoed,  aod  tbe 
most  oonpreheaalTe  trentlae  which  ha*  jet  appeared 
la  support  or  the  doetriiie  or  tbe  extlnetloa  of  the 
wloked.  Ch.  in.  containa  aii  aoarytia  and  criitelsiQ 
of  twentj'iwo  different  forms  of  theodicy,  bj  vhioh 
It  has  been  attempted  to  reeoncile  the  doctriae  of 
eternal  ntaery  with  the  perfeetlous  of  God.  Ch. 
VIII..  pp.  aB»-SU,  Is  devoted  to  "  the  Historical  Ar- 
gument.^ 

4430.  Strong,  James.  [Review  of]  Hudson 
on  a  Future  Life.  (MtthodUt  Quar.  Reo.  Ibr 
July,  1858;  XL.  404-418.)    H. 

4431.  AdAmsyNeheralah. ...  The  Reasonable- 
ness of  Future,  Endless  Punishment.  . . .  Bus- 
ton,  1858, 12^.  pp.  36.    H. 

4432.  King,  Thomas  SUrr.  Tbe  Doctrine  of 
Endless  Punishment  for  the  Sins  of  this  Life, 
Unchristian  and  Unreusouable.  Two  Dis- 
courses, deHvered  in  Hollis  Street  Church.  ... 
Boston,  1858,  8».  pp.  60. 

4433.  Adnma,  Nehemiah.  . . .  God  is  Love.  A 
Snpplemtiiit  to  tbe  Author's  Discourse  on  the 
Reasonableness  of  Future,  Endless  Punish- 
ment. With  a  Brief  Notice  of  Rev.  T.  S. 
King's  Two  Discourses  in  Reply  to  said  Dis- 
course. . . .    Boston,  1858, 12>.  pp.  48.    H, 

4434.  — —  ...  A  Scriptural  Argument  for  Future, 
Endless  Punishment.  ...  Boston,  1858,  12*. 
pp.  68.    H. 

Publlahed  originnllj  In  tbe  ChrUHan  Fntrntm  (a 
UnlveraalUt  newspaper)  for  l>«e.  10,  ]8$8,  and  re|4led 
to  by  the  Her.  Sylvanus  Cobb,  (be  editor,  in  the  same 
journal.    See  No.  44i0. 

4486.  Mlllery  Thomas  H.  The  Reasonableness 
of  Eternal  Life,  a  Sermon,  first  delivered  in 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  repeated  to  the  Rock- 
Ingham  Conference  of  Universalists  at  Fre- 
mont, N.H.,  May  10, 1868.  Portsmouth,  1858. 
8».  pp.  IS.    H, 

4436.  Bnrrow^i,  Elijah  Porter.  The  Scrip- 
tural Doctrine  of  a  Future  Stote.  {BUtUolL 
Sacra  tor  July,  1858;  XV.  626-661.)    ff. 

Defends  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  p«r* 
ticularlj  against  Mr.  Hudson. 

4437.  Dexter,  Henrv  Martyn.  The  Toice  of  the 
Bible  the  Verdict  of  Reason.  A  Sermon  upon 
the  Reasonableness  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Future  Eternal  Punishment  of  those  who  die 

Impenitent Boston,  1858,  large  12<».  pp. 

66. 

4438.  ThAjrer.  Thomas  Baldwin.  A  Review 
of  Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter's  Sermon  upon  the  Rea- 
sonableness of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Future 
Eternal  Punishment  of  those  who  die  Impeni- 
tent. . . .    Boston,  1858,  8*.  pp.  32. 


44S9.  Adanhs,  Nehemiah.  The  Oreat  Concern : 

or,  Man's  Relation  to  Ood  and  a  Future  State. 

...    2d  Rd.    Boston.  (1859,)  I860, 12".  pp.  236. 

Containing,  with  othsr  matter,  hU  essays  in  de< 

fence  or  the  dootrino  of  endless  punishment.    See 

above.  Kos.  44S1.  4438.  44S4. 

4440.  Adnmsy  Nehemiah,  and  Cobb»  Syl- 

vanus.  Discussion  of  the  ScripturaineM  of 
Future,  Endless  Punishment.  . . .  Boston, 
1859, 24*.  pp.  XX.,  9-607.  —  Revised  Ed.,  with 
an  Appendix.  Boston,  I860. 12<>.  pp.  607. 
Origltially  published  In  the  CVfMton  /Wssmw.  Bee 
Ko.MSi. 

4441.  Orlgfrs,  Leverett.  Man  Mortal  and  Im- 
mortal.—The  Doctrine  of  Annihilation  and 
of  the  Uno jnscions  State  of  the  Dead  refuted, 
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In  a  Disconne,  preached  ...  Deeember  20, 
1858  ...    .    Hartford,  1859,  9».  pp.  16. 

4442.  [Hastliifpe»  Horace  Lorensol.  Will  All 
Men  be  Saved?  [New  York,  1859 1]  18*.  pp. 
20. 

4443.  [Hedge,  Frederick  Henry].  The  Doe- 
trine  of  Kndletn  Punishment.  Cfirittian  Smm, 
for  July,  185»;  LXVIl.  08-128.)    ff. 

4444.  HoT-ey,  Alvah.  The  State  of  Uie  Im- 
penitent Dead.  ...  Boston,  1859.  18*.  pp. 
168. 

1l«tniiiin  tka  doonina  of  •ndlns  pnobtajneaL 

444fi.  Hndaoii,  Gfiarie*  Vrad.  Thh  Parable  of 
the  Rich  Man  and  Laxaros.  Doe*  it  faiqrtj 
Eternal  Future  Suffering?  ...    Boston,  ISSV, 

i8».  pp.  20.  Jar. 

4446. ...    The  Rights  of  Wrong:  or.  Is 

Evil  Eternal  1  ...    Boston,  ISSO*  16*.  pp.  16. 

4447.  The  name.  Postscript  Edition — Reply 

tu  Dr.  Mansel.    Boston,  18«0, 12".  pp.  24.    H. 

444.S.  Hudson,  Charles  Fred.,  and  Cobb,  9yl- 
vanuH.  Uuiiuin  Destiny.  A  Discussion.  Do 
Reason  and  the  Scriptures  teach  the  Utter 
Extinction  of  an  Unregeuerate  Portion  of  Hu- 
man Beings,  instead  of  the  Final  Salvation  of 
Ail?  ...    Boston,  18H0,12«.  pp.  478.    IT. 

OrtKiDtUr  published  in  tbe  CkrMaait  /Wemon 
(Boitou).  from  Majr  18  to  Dee.  S,  1838. 

4449.  [Irvlns,  M.  J.].  The  Friendly  Dispu- 
tants; or,- Future  Punishment  reconsidered. 
By  Aura,  Author  of  "Ashbum."  London, 
1869, 8«.  pp.  X.,  490.    ff. 

Combines  tbe  doctrines  of  Destnietlanbira  sad  Unl* 
Tersalinn  bjr  ibe  theory  of  "  redivlralism.*  The 
wesJcest  part  of  the  wnrit  la  the  philological,  vhlch 
beloDgs  to  the  father  of  the  autoorestu  The  booit 
ihould  not  be  neglected  br  one  who  it  ooHceting  oorl- 
oalties  iu  the  history  of  biblical  interpretation. 

4450.  Klllant,  J.  C.  Annihilationism  exa- 
mined :  or,The  Immortality  of  theSonl,  and  the 
Destiny  of  the  Wicked  scripturally  considered, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Annihilation 
Theory.    Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1859, 10".  pp.  123. 

4461.  Ktns,  Thomas  Starr.  ...  The  Relation 
of  tliis  Life  to  the  Next.  Publislied  by  the 
Ladles'  Religious  Publication  Society.  [Tracts 
for  the  Times,  No.  8.]  ...  Albany,  1869, 12>. 
pp.  12. 

Oppose*  the  dootrina  that  this  liflB  !■  onr  Jlmal  state 

'     of  probation. 

4452.  Iiandls,  Robert  W.    The  Immortality 
of  the  Soul  and  the  Final  Ck>ndItion  of  the 
Wicked   careAilIy   considered.      New    York, 
[1869,1 12*.  pp.  618. 
Defend*  the  dootrioe  of  endless  paniibmcot. 

4463.  lilteH,  Joeiah,  and  Qrant,  Miles.  The 
Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Punishment:  a  Dis- 
cussion of  tbe  Question  "Do  the  Scriptures 
teach  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Conscious 
Suffering  of  the  Wicked?"  between  Dr.  J. 
Litch,  of  ...  Philadelphia,  in  the  Afflrmatire, 
and  Eld.  Miles  Grant,  of  Boston,  in  the  Nega- 
tive; on  the  Evenings  of  Novembers,  10, 11, 
and  12,  A.D.  1858,  at  the  Music  Hall,  in  Bos- 
ton. . . .    Boston,  1869, 12>.  pp.  136. 

4464.  [Hlnton,  James].  Man  and  his  Dwell- 
ing Place :  an  Essay  towards  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Nature.  . . .  London,  1869,  8*.  pp.  420. 
—  Reprinted,  New  York,  1869, 12».    ff. 

Maintaint  tbe  dootrino  of  nnirenal  MlvatioD.  A 
new  edition  was  publiahed  In  London,  18fl,  under  tbe 
saihor'f  name. 

4455.  Martin,  Thomas  Henri.  Appendice  au 
Livre  de  la  vie  future,  k  Toccasion  d'une  R6- 
ponse  au  concile  de  P6rigueax.   ...    Paris, 

1869, 18>.  pp.  39. 
See  Nra.  OSl.  440. 

4466.  Mayo,  Amory  Dwlght.  The  Balance:  or 
Moral  Arguments  for  UniTersaliim.  Boston, 
1869,  32»  or  64>.  pp.  15& 
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4467.  fPrlme,  Daniel  P.].  Lettsra 
to  a  Baptist  Clwgyman  on  the  DoetriMe  of 
Endless  Punishment.  By  a  Laymao.  BoatoM, 
1869,  12>.  pp.  146. 

4468.  'Wlettnir»  Seneca.    The  Rich  Mia  mmi 

Lasarus.  (MethodiMt  Quar.  Ret.  tx  Jaly  and 
Oct.,  1869 ;  XLI.  414-432,  and  614-aSt.)    H. 

4469.  lirUllamay  Thomas.  A  Scriptmnl  Tm- 
timony,  on  the  Endless  Punishment  tt  Sin- 
ners.   Providence,  1869, 16*.  pp.  16. 

4460.  [Abbott,  Alex.  Roblnsoo].  Destr«etk« 
of  Soul  aud  Body  in  Gehenna.  [Matth.  x.  :&; 
Luke  xii.  4,  6.1  {Vnir^mliii  Quar,  tar  Jaa 
I860;  XVII.  66-78.)    H. 

*tm^  AmMilillatlom  (Tbe)  of  the  Wicked 
{Prt*Uyterum  Qmr^Jier.  for  April,  l^M  ;  VII L 
594-626.)    H. 

In  opposition  to  Mr.  Hudaoa's  feaal^  V^MSil 

4461.  Beeober,  Edward.  The  Coonad  «C 
Ages.    1890«    See  No.'5U0. 

4462.  Brovniy  John  Newton,  D.D.  The  Dv«& 

threatened  to  Adam;  with  its  Bearings oo  the 
Annihilation  of  the  Wicked.  PhiladelphM, 
18(H),  24*.  pp.  29. 

4463.  Campbell,  Alexander.  Life  and  Death. 
Reprinted  from  the  Millennial  Harbinger.  Cia- 
cinnati,  1890,  a2>.  pp.  96. 

In  opposition  to  UnlTemllsB  mmd 


4464.  Coornbe,  John.    See  No.  23.'i8. 

4465.  Clayton,  W.  W.,  and  Orant,  Mllfa 
Discussion  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  State  of  the 
Dead,  and  Punishment  of  the  Wicked  ...  . 
On  the  Evenings  of  December  6,  6,  7,  8.  aad  •, 
A.D.  1859,  at  Union  Hall,  Id  Seneca  Falls 
...  .  Seneca  FklU,  N.Y.,  1800,  large  1».  pf. 
120. 

Mr.  Oraat  maintains  the  doetrinea  «f  the  eteep  er 
death  of  ttas  oo«I,  and  of  the  deameiScB  «f  tte 
wloked. 

4466.  Cotton,  John  Fred.  The  LightAip. 
Boston,  1800,  24*.  pp.  69. 

A  talfl,desin«d  to  reoeansMnd  Cto  deeertss  sT  Os 
final  deatnieiion  of  the  wloked. 

4467.  Mndson,  Charlee  Fred.  Christ  oar  Life. 
The  Scriptural  Argument  for  Immortaiity 
through  Christ  Alone.  . . .  Boaton,  1800, 1>. 
pp.  viii.,  160.    J7. 

4468. Haman  Destiny.   A  Critique  oo  Fai- 

versaltsm.  ...  Boeton  and  Gunbridge,  18S1 
[18001, 12*.  pp.  viii.,  21-147.  tf.  —  Also  Kew 
York,  1862. 12^. 

Pabllshed  sepnratdy,  sad  slse  vfth  the  liz  ti— 
appended  wboae  title*  vUl  be  Ibasd  vnder  y«e.  MN. 
4447,  4445,  44W.  4474.  aad  44Ct.     OoBp.  Ko.  «*4a. 

4460. Reviewers  reviewed.    Brief  Replies 

to  various  Criticisms  and  other  ArgwneatSb ... 
Boeton  and  Cambridge,  1861  [lOM,]  1>.  PV^ 
35.    J/. 

4470.  Lake,  Edwin  H.  Ot^eetloM  to  the  Doe- 
trine  of  Endless  Pnniflfaiiwnt.    Boeton,  ISN, 

16*.  pp.  xvl.,  13-185. 

4470*.  I«ons9  Clement.  (N^fecCioRS  item  Esa- 
son  against  the  Endless  Pnaiehment  of  tiM 
Wicked  [answered].  (BMieth.  Sacra  tot  J^n, 
1800;  xVn.  111-134.)    Hi 

4471.  Manfbrd,  Branniu.  and  Fmmklln« 

Bei^aniin.  An  Oral  Debate  on  the  Coodng  oC 
the  Son  of  Man,  Bndlees  Punishment,  and  Uai- 
vertal  Salvation,  held  near  Cincinnati,  OUe 
...    .    Boston,  1800, 12*.  pp.  359. 

4472.  Pr«aebln«  (On)  tbe  Doctrine  of  Btar> 
nal Punishment.  {Ckrutum Bn.tar Oct.tM%, 
pp.  576-580.)    BA. 

4473.  8tetnb«U,  O.  Oott  Allee  In  Anen. 
BriefWechsel  Ober  den  Umfhog  d« 
Stuttgart,  1800,  8*.  pp.  122. 

4474.  Otepbttn,  Sir  Jamee.  The  Doctrine  of 
Xttdlefls  lliserj  an  Oecaaion  of  flceptidiK.  Ks- 
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tracts  from  the  Bptlogtie  to  **  'Baaa^yn  in  Eocle- 
■itutical  Biography."*  ...    [With  Notes,  by  C. 
V.  Hudson.]    Boston  sad  OsmbridKey  (I860.) 
1661,  ld>.  pp.  28. 
8e«  above.  Ho.  4171. 

4475.  Thompaoiftt  Joseph  Parrish.  Love  and 
Penalty;  or,  Blernal  Pttnishment  consist- 
ent with  the  Fatherhood  of  Qod.  ...  New- 
York,  I860. 21».  pp.  368. 

8««  •  review  bj  the  Ber.  Kdward  0.  Totrne  in  tbo 


CkriMUm  Maum.  for  Mareh,  IWI ;  LXX.  lfl»-l».    M. 
4476.  liVarrent  Israel    P.     Saddnceeism :   a 
Refutation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Final  Anni- 
hilation of  the  Wicked.    Boston,  American 
T/xtet  Societyy  [I860,]  32>.  pp.  66. 

4477  r^Gsdverty  George.  Unirersal  Restora- 
tion: a  Poein  in  Ten  Epochs,  divided  into 
Twenty-six  Books.  2  vol.  London,  MOf.  sm. 
8*.    12f.6(l 


4478.  [Glarkey  Jaaoe*  Fh»enmn].  The  Ortho- 
dox Doctrine  w  Everlasting  Punishment.  Re- 
Tiew  ef  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams's  Tract  ...  . 
iMmtlOdjf  Jnum.  of  the  Amer.  VniL  Auoe.  for 
March,  1861 ;  II.  97-130.)    H. 

4479.  [ ^1.  The  tame.    No.  II.  Review  of  Dr. 

Joseph  [P.]  Thompson's  Book  on  "Love  and 
Penalty  ...  .'*  {Ibid.  April,  1861;  IL  145- 
167.)    a. 

4480.  [Hadaoiftf  Charles  Fred.].  Sternal  Death 
in  the  LiterHi  Senne  is  Eternal  Punishment. 
[New  York,  1861,]  12>.  pp.  24. 

4481.  Njre,  James.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Uni- 
versal RtMtoration  explained  and  defended, 
and  shown  to  be  essential  to  Universal  Frater- 
nity.   London,  1861.    Is. 

4482.  Pattou,  W.  W.  Annihilation.  (Method- 
id  Quar.  Rev.  for  Jan.  1861 ;  XLIU.  31-49.) 
H. 

4488.  Poudy  Enoch.  Annihilation.  (Amerioan 
Theol.  JZ(!r.  for  April,  1861;  III.  216-231.)  AB., 

4484.  Uni-reraallsiniis  (Der)  das  heisst: 
Oott  Alles  in  Allen.  Schriftmlssige  Lehre 
Ton  dor  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge,  vermehrt 
oiit  AnsxQgen  von  Scnriftstellem  aus  alter 
land  neuer  Zeit  ...  .  MIt  elneih  Efnleitungs- 
sohreiben  von  J.  Messner  in  Btanmiheim.  [I« 
Band.]  I  Il«  Band,  Fortsetxung  und  Schluss. 
2  Bde.    Stuttgart,  1861-62,  8*.  pp.  203, 862. 

4486.  Hastings,  Horace  Lorenso.  Retribu- 
tion; or.  The  Doom  of  the  Ungodly,  after  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  Just  and  Utmost. 
. ..    Providence,  R.I.,  1861,  12*.  pp.  166. 

4486.  Reed,  H.  T..  and  H«ll,  V.  A  Discus- 
sion upon  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment 
...  held  at  Harvard,  Mcllenry  Co.,  111.,  ... 
September  and  October,  1860.  ...  Geneva, III., 
1861, 16>.  pp.  130. 

Mr.  Reed,  daKtroodoniit;  Vr.  Boll,  "  orthodox.' 

4487  Sheldon,  William,  and  Brooks,  The- 
odore. An  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul :  and  the  Annihi- 
lation of  the  Wicked :  in  a  Debate  ...  .  Held 
In  the  Village  of  Viroqua,  Wisconsin,  ...  Au- 
gust, 1860.  . . .  Viroqua,  1861.  8».  pp.  184. 
Mr.  Sheldon.  deetracUoaiet ;  Mr.  Brooke,  '*  ortho- 
dox.** 

4488.  Adants,  John  Oreen1ea£  Lectures  on 
Univerwilisin  [in  defence  of  the  doctrine]  ...  . 
Providence,  R.f.,  1861,  8*.  pp.  64. 

4489.  'Woodbridge,  John.  Olshausen  on  a 
New  Probntion  after  Death.  (Amer.  Thtal.  Rev. 
for  Jan.  1861 ;  HI.  93-123.)    AB. 

4490.  Sort  (Du)  des  m4chants  dans  Pantre  vie, 
d*aprfts  rKcriture.    Lyon,  1861,  8*.  pp.  32. 

4491.  Bteere.  Martin  J.  Footprints  heaven- 
ward: or,  Universalism  the  more  Excellent 
Way.  .. .   Boston,  1862, 12».  pp.  406. 
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4492.  Bro'vmson,  0.  A.  The  Punishment  of 
the  Reprobate.    1862.    See  No.  3760". 

4493.  liOve,  William  De  Loss.  Is  the  Doctrine 
of  Annihilation  taught  in  the  Scriptures? 
(A«i0  Englander  for  April,  1862 }  XXI.  248- 
m)    H. 

Ui  oppoeiUon  to  Mr.  Hodaon.    See  No.  4429,  tie. 

4494.  [Hudson,  Charles  Fred.].  The  Silence 
of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  Immortnlity 
of  the  Soul,  or  of  the  Race,  or  of  the  Lost. 
[New  York,  1862,]  12«»  or  18».  pp.  24. 

4496.  [Reln&er,  Louis].  Das  xnkUnflice 
SchicksalderCottlosen.  [Philadelphia, J66tr} 
10>.  pp.  16. 

Maintfci—  Dm  tsKi  uetlon  of  the  wlokod. 


Rndson,  Charles  Fred.  Immortality 
through  Christ  Alone.  The  Doctrine  Safe  and 
Salutary.    [New  York,  1862,]  12».  pp.  26. 

4496^  Thayer,  Thomas  Baldwin.  Theology 
of  Univormlism :  being  an  Exposition  of  its 
Doctrines  and  Teachings,  in  their  Logical  and 
Moral  Relations;  Including  a  Criticism  of  the 
Texts,  cited  in  Proof  of  the  Trinity,  Vicarious 
Atonement,  Natural  Depravity,  a  General 
Judgment  and  Endless  Punishment.  Boston, 
1863  [1862],  8*.  pp.  432. 

6.  OomparatiTe  Vnmber  of  the  Saved  and  the 

Lost. 

Note. — Cbmpare  also  M  4,  6,  aad  7,  nndsr  Class  III. 
Beet.  III.   F. 

4496.  r  Fogfflnl,  Pietro  Francesco].    Patmm 

Ecclesias  de   Paucitate   adultorum   Fidelium 

saivandorum,  si  cum   reprobandis  Fidelibus 

conferantur,   mtra  Consensio  ...    .    Romso, 

17S2, 4«.  pp.  121.  —  AUm)  PRridiis,  1769, 12». 

8«e  Zaeomri*.  Aorta  let.  d" Italia,  VI.  852,  S5S.  (B.\ 

A  French  tranplatlen,  >■  Tnitf  ftur  le  petit  nombro 

dot  tiot,"  bj  tbe  AbM  GlAodo  Loqueoz.  Psrii,  ITSO. 


4497.  Audreasi,  Marsilio.    De  Amplltudine 

Misericordin  Dei  absolutissimaOnttio  .. .  Ital- 

Ico  Sermone  primum  conscripta,  nunc  in  La- 

tlnnm  conversa,  Coelio  Horatio  Curione,  C.  S. 

F.  Interprete  . . .    .    Basilesp.  IftAO,  8«. 

See  the  note  of  Cltocnt,  MM.  atrUute,  I.  Stt, 
121. 

4498.  Cnrlonl  (Lat.  Carlo),  Celio  Secundo. 
...  De  Amplltudine  beatl  Regni  Dei  Dialogi, 
slveLibri  Duo  ...  .  ii.p.  [Basel?],  1SM,1*. 
BL.  —  Ed.  2da,  Goudas,  1614,  8».  pp.  190.  Also 
Francoftarti,  1617,  8».  pp.  248. 

In  thU  book  Cvrlooi  maintain*  tbat  tbe  namber  of 
the  nred.  in  which  ho  Include*  tirtuoui  faeatheni, 
will  Ikr  cxeeod  that  of  the  lott.  ThU  doctrine  was 
deeuMXl  io  dangeroQi  that  the  Senate  of  Basel  re- 
ftucd  to  allow  him  to  publUh  the  work,  and  the  Unit 
edition  wa«  printed  nurreptltiouslT.  For  a  full  ao- 
count  or  the  book  and  nf  the  troublee  of  Curionl  In 
eoaeeqoenoeef  iu  pubilration.  we  Rehelhom'i  Aman. 
LU..  XII.  bn-em.  and.  for  the  life  of  the  avtbor.  XIV. 
9&-4m.  (jr.)  See  alio  Clement.  BiU.  eurleuee,  VII. 
MS,  et  eeqa..  and  the  InterestinR  article  on  CarlonI 
bt  OnrI  Schmidt,  In  the  Alleehr.  /.  d.  fOat.  TheoL. 
IMO,  pp.  «14-«27.    B. 

4499.  Recnplto,  Oinlio  Cesare.  Sacrarinm 
formidnbile  de  Mnltltudine  Reprobomm  et 
Electomm  Paucitate.    1620.    See  No.  3776. 

4fi00.  Vlears,  Thomas.  Puslllns  Grex :  Refh- 
tatio  ciijusdam  LibelU  de  Amplitndtne  Regnl 
Coelestis  sub  ementito  Coelii  Secundi  Curionis 
Nomine  in  lucem  emiasi.    Oxonti,  1627,  4". 

4501.  Recnplto,  Oiulio  Cesare.  Opnscnlum 
de  Siguis  Prsedestinationls  et  Reprobationis  et 
de  Niimero  Pn»le8tinatorum  et  Reproltomm. 
Neapoll,  164S,  4*.  pp.  616, 96  +.  ~  Also  Parisiis, 
1664,  4*;  Liigduiti,  1681,  4». 

A  Spantth  tranilatlon,  Baroelons,  1487;  Germsm, 
Bamberg,  1710.  ifi. 

4602.  Alfordf  Joseph.    The  Church   Trlum- 

859 
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-  iduknt:  or,  A  Comfortftble  TrmtiM  of  the  Am- 
plitude and  Lsrgenetfa  of  Chiist'n  Kingdom ; 
Mrherein  is  proved  bv  Scripture  and  Keaaon 
that  the  Number  of  the  Damned  Is  Inferior  to 
that  of  the  Klect.  ...    London,  (1544,)  1649, 

8*. 

Se«  tb«  Profkoe  to  Jertmy  White's  JtaiorcMon  o/ 
AU  Tktnift. 

4603.  Clialia,  Philippe.  Le  secret  de  la  pr6- 
deatiuatiun,  sur  le  petit  nombre  dee  ealeas,  et 
■ur  la  plus  granUe  multitnde  des  reprooTex, 
d6couvert,  et  compris  en  trois  Traittez.  Parte, 
1660,  +>.  pp.  827  +. 

4504.  Dn  Blo«lin (la/.  Bloltnsetts),  Lewis. 
Moral  Reflections  upon  the  Number  of  the 
Elect,  proving  plainly  fh>m  Scripture  Evi- 
dence, Ac.  that  not  One  In  a  Hundred  Thou- 
sand (nay  probably  not  One  in  a  Million)  from 
Adam  down  to  our  Times,  shall  be  saved.  By 
Dr.  Lewis  Du  Moulin,  late  History  Professor 
of  Oxford.    London,  ItKtO,  4».  pp.  32  +.  A 

An  earlier  edition  the  Mm«  rear  In  Frenekj  wUh 
the  title:—"  Pens^  nar  le  nombre  des  ficn^."  —  Ap- 
pended to  the  KoglUh  tranalMiion  ie  an  "  AdrertJse- 
nieat  of  the  Author,"  In  vhtch  be  defeiyla  hlnMelf 
•gatnat  eome  of  the  renders  of  the  Prenoh  edition, 
who  had  "taxed  him"  for  not  ezelndtng  all  Papleta 
from  lairatlon.  "  I  vould  not,"  aaji  be,  "  condemn 
St.  Bernard  to  HcU  for  baring  bellered  tbe  doctrlan 
of  Purgatory." 

4505.  [Desbordes  des  Dotresy  Olivier]. 
La  science  du  saint  renferm^e  dans  ces  deux 
paroles:  Puuci  tlecti^  11  y  a  peu  d*41&3:  ou 
Trait6  dogniatique  sur  le  nombre  des  4I(hi. 
Par  M.  dV\me)inconrt  prdtre  [peeudon^  2 
torn.    Rolien,  1703, 120.  pp.248,  224.         ^ 

8e«  Jtmmal  de*  Semama  July  SI.  170S. 

4506.  Kraasy  Job.  Antwort  auf  die  Fraffs, 
wessen  Vrsacben  hallier  der  meiste  Haufe  der 
Menschen  zur  Htflle  fahre.    Prag,  17213,  12b.  ^ 

4607.  Glide,  Gottlob  Friedr.  DisMrtationum 
exegetico>theoIogicarum Trias  ...    .    Lipeiae, 

174S,  4*.  (10  sh.) 

The  Mcond  dlraertatlon  "  pnoduten  lalvandomia 
n  C.  fl.  CurioDis  oldooUoiiIbna  Tindienk" 

4508.  SembeclK, Job. Gottlob Lorenz.  ...Tei> 
such,  etc.  1759.    See  No.  2184. 

4509.  Gravlna,  Giuseppe  Maria.  De  Electo- 
rnm  Hominum  Numem  respectu  Hominnm 
Keprobornni.    Panormi,  1764« 

8«e  No.  UlS.  note. 

4610.  Melifulso,  Atilano.    Son  mas  los  que 

se  salvan  que  los  que  se  condenan,  6  sean 
raxones  en  que  se  fhndan  los  catolicoe  quo  de- 
flenden  esta  opinion  ...  .  Madrid,  alto  Paris, 
IMO,  8*.  pp.  XV.,  462. 

For  various  sermons  on  the  small  number  ot 
the  elect,  see  the  references  In  Darling's  Cyclo- 
peedia  BihUographica,  SubJ£0T8  (Scripturee), 
on  Matt.  XX.  16,  xxil.  14. 

6.  Future  State  of  Infiuita. 

4510*.  Sartorlna,  Carl  Jos.  Casim.  T«eooh. 
Aloys.  Si)ecinien  illstorlie  Oplnlonum  de 
Sorte  Infantfum  sine  Baptismate  mortuorum 
.  ...  [PiTM.  O.  F.  Wiesner.]  Wircebnrgi, 
178J,8«.pp.60-f. 

4611.  Beecher,  Lyman.  1.  The  Future  Pun- 
ishnient  of  Infants  not  a  Doctrine  of  Calvin- 
ism; 2.  The  Future  Punishment  of  In&nts 
never  a  Doctrine  of  the  Galvlnistlc  Churches; 
a.  On  the  Future  State  of  Infltnts;  — three 
Letters  addressed  '  To  the  Editor  of  the  Chris- 
tUn  Examiner,*  and  published  In  *Tbe  Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims*  for  January,  February,  and 
March,  18&.  . . .    Boston,  1838, 8o.  pp.  43. 

Tbew  Lettm  trcn>  puMl-ihcd  in  reply  to  an  artlele 
In  the  (Boston)  CkmHan  Sxrnmintr  for  October.  1827, 
YaI.  IV.  pp.  <Ml-44fU  That  artlele.  written  hj  the 
editor,  Prancia  Jeuka.  was  oeeasionod  by  a  remark- 
able note  to  the  Nttuith  edition  of  Or.  II«eGhcr*t  •»• 

seo 


cntttlod  «'Tbc  0« 
Boaton.  18ST.    In  this  nolc 
tboogb  "ooaverkanK  for  tUnj  ynnm 
approved  CnlrlniMlo  wrhcn,     fe  kt 
nor  beard  of  anj  Itook  wklcb  e 
SMnt,  nor  a  Ban.  Biniaicr.  er 
or  taught  It"  [Le. 
tioo]. 


y  to   Three 
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4612.  [  Jenlu,  FraocisL    A 
Letters  of  the  Kev.  Lyman 
against   the   Calvioistic  Doctrine  of 
Damnation.    FrtMn  the  Chrtetian 
with  Additions.    Boston,  ISM^  1». 
/>. 

From  the  CkrUtiam  Aom.  Sir  Jom.  Am., 

latS;  T.«2»-X8S:  S16.S40:  fies^MZ.  — Tftia 

n  iheaaurua  ot  biMorleal  InferaiaUea  «■  ike 

of  whleh  It  tnnte.     Dr. 

joinder  in  tbe  a^irit  mTtkm  Ptti 

and  April,  ISaD;  Ul.  H-M.  » 

4513.  r'Walte,  Joslah  K.>    Odvinistic 
on  tiie  Sul^ect  of  Infant 
[Boston?  ISMtJ  12*.  pp.  4. 

4614.  Hskjrden«  William  B.    Od  tbe 
of  the  Dogma  of  Infiuit  Damnatioii ;  to 
is  added  a  Brief  Statemeut  ot  tbe 
taught  in  the  New  Jerusalem  coocvr 
fant  Salvation.    A  Lecture  delivered 
Portland,  ...  January  10,  1866 
land,  IMS,  8>.  pp.  82.    B. 


For  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Oatbolie  aa4  Tn- 
testant  symbols  concerning  the  necessity  «f 
baptism  to  salvation,  see  Winer^  Chmpartitm 
DarwUawMy  etc.  {  15,  pp.  ia0-13S»  »  Aaft. 
Its  necessity  is  mainUined  In  tbe  Cbtbofie 
symbols  (see  Cbnc,  TriitmL  Sesa.  viL  eaa.  ii» 
Qit,  Rom.  IL  il.  SI,  SS,  84)  and  tbe  Latk«mi 
ConfessloDa,  but  Is  denied  hf  Cklvin,  by  ibe 
Anabaptists,  and  by  Arminians  scaenO*. 
For  the  history  of  opinioos  on  tbe  p>nml 
sn^ect,  see,  further.  No.  4545,  Gwimrsinat 
4667,  Galennl  Hnpi«Nie  1 4577, 8aijrtft| 
4678,  Norton  |  4&W,  CoUi«o. 


ning  In- 


4515.  AiiC«stls«nf  Anrellns.  an'nl 
II.  A.D.  Sl».  . . .  Litterae  ad  Optnt 
Parvulomm   qui    sine   BaptisnM 
Edidit  God.  Bessel.    Vindoboaae,  17S8. 
On  the  doctrine  tt  the  4mwt  • 
■peetlng  tbla  onlocei.  aee  JHika.  «1 
and  Plhancr.  89ft.  JhmtL  Genf.,  p^  hi 


451ft.  SevMello,  Claudio,  Ahp.  of  '. 
divina  Provldentia  Tmetatna.    LntaC 

(161-,)  1520,  4*.    BL. 

Maintains  tknt.  at  tke  eeasnanwilan  «r  nB 
the  •'  new  earth"  wlU  bn   the  ahn* 
Infhntf  and  the  Tirtaoaa  hcntben. 

4617.   CorihelIl«%  Antonina. 
In&ntium  in  Limbo  clanaomn 
versus  dluinum  iudiclam,  ^nd 
c«m  pmpoeita.    Apologia  dinini 
QnereUm  Infiuitlum.    Infitntli 
gtara  dlulni  ludlcii  ResponsloL    Ae^i  I 
super  hac  re  Sententia.    Antore  Antooie 
nellio  inris  ntrinsqne  Uoentiato  dortisa. 
tetlae,  fl^pwi 
£88. 

Ob  this  rare  sad 
ObrMlUM  and  r«dM.  I>e  Itarr.  BML 
171-174  and  panienlariy  Cl^airM.  JML 
aoi-m.  who  glTts  c«iitans  oxtraeta    It 
of  Wlggleawnnh  t  "Dnj  of 
OnmaM  is  so  shoek«d  at  th«  plem 
tenU.  that  h«  ealls  Ike  nnCkar  na ' 
and  tells  ns  that  by  a  divlac  JadcaeM  Wi 
red  weed  to  funrtj  la 
the  bock. 
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4618.  Cnthnrlsns  (ftai.  C 
brosiun,  Ahp    De  PUtu  ftaturo  Pn 
Sacramento decedentium    IMl. 
note. 

4510.  Ifooceormn  (Orrm, 
Thomaa.  Dt  liiMtnni  acPanmlonm  J 
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doqne  Cbristi  IMcto:  Slnlt*  Pumolos  renire  ad 
me,  etc.  CuDcliuioDet  145  ...  .  Baallecs, 
19M,  Bin.  8».  48/r.,  Teekener, 
45(20.  CcelliM,  or  Cellvs,  Mich.  Yon  der 
KInder-Taaffe,  und  wie  man  Mich  xu  trQeten 
babe,  da  die  Kinder  ohue  Tanfle  sterben. 
Bislebeb,  1558,  4*. 

4621.  Bcatteatre   de    P^ffnUlos   (Lot. 

B«Jearla«)«  Franfoie,  Bp.  </  Melz.  Concio 
. . .  adversiu  inipluni  Oalvioi  et  Calrinianorum 
Dt^cnia  de  Infantium  in  Matnira  Uteiia  Sano 
tiflcatione  ...    .    PariiiiLB,  1565,  &>. 

Alao  AM.  1M7.  8*.  with  "  AnoQjml  Aoupologia,'* 

•to.  defcu'iinc  (be  work  ag&Iut  a  rcDlr  to  ft  by  the 

CalTtutsUo  minlitera  of  Meti. 

4622.  Ca«sandert  Gea  De  Statu  Infimtnm, 
qui  in  Kccleaia  nati  citra  Baptinnii  Sacrameu- 
tnm  raoriuntur.    Coloniao,  1565)  8«. 

4623.  Mcrs,  Alex.  Christliche  PredigtTon  deu 
nngetauinen  Kindern,  ob  sie  Melig  oder  rer- 
lohren  leyn.    Tubingen,  1584,  4fi. 

4624.  [Hvbboek,  Wllliaml.  An  Apologie  of 
InlkntB.  in  a  8ernion  proving  by  tiie  rerealed 
Win  of  God  that  Children  prevented  by  Death 
of  their  Baptisme  by  God's  Election  may  bo 
saved.  By  W.  H.,  Preacher  in  the  Tower  of 
London.    London,  15115,  8*. 

4tt25.  Codomanuy  Salomon.  Ob  die  nnge- 
tanfflen  veratorbonen  Kinder  aelig  oder  ver- 
lohren  neyn?    Leipsig,  1597, 4>. 

4528.  SeballesloA,  Job.  TrUetlicher  Unter- 
richt,  wem  sich  fl*omme  Eltem  zu  getrOeten 
hnben,  wenn  ihre  Kindlein  vor  In  und  nach 
derOeburt  ohn  empfangener  Tauffeabsterben. 
StntMburg,  1900,  8». 

4627.  IVlndtorlRBrt  Adam.  GrUndlieher 
Beweias  auss  beiliger  Schriflt  und  alten  Klr- 
chen-Lehrem,  daas  der  ChristglMubigen  £item 
keinea,  so  ohne  Taufle  absterbeu,  verloren  sev. 
Tubingen,  1009, 4».  ' 

4628.  Helwys,  Thomas.  A  Short  and  Plaine 
Proof  . . .  that  God's  Decree  is  not  the  Cause 
of  any  Man's  Sin  or  Condemnation ;  and  that 
All  Men  are  redeemed  by  Clirlst.  and  that  No 

'  Ijifluits  are  condemned,    m.p.  16i1,  8*. 

4629.  ZelUTelder,  Wilh.  GrUndlieher  Bericht 
was  vou  deuen  ungetauflften  Kindern  zu  halten 
•ey.    Leipzig,  1011,  4*. 

4680.  Oa^rottd,  Antoine.  Traits  de  Tefflcace 
et  n^cessit^  du  baptesme.  La  Rochelle,  lOlS, 
8». 

DImiiswi  Um  qaeatlen  whether  baptftm  Is  neeee* 
■arj  for  the  nirulou  of  the  inrut  children  of  Chri*> 
tisa  pareata. 

4531.  Conrlnsy  Florentlus,  jibp,  Tractatus 
de  Statu  Parvulorum  sine  Baptlsmo  deceden- 
timii  ex  hac  Vita,  Jnxta  Sensnm  B.  Augustini. 
I<oTaoii,10M,4>. 

Aim  Boihnuagt,  164t.  4«,  aod  appended  to  verioai 
•dltinna  of  C.  JkaMnliu'i  IhtctHna  S.  AuguUUU. 

4632.  Francois,  Jacques,  of  VarenHe.  Causa 
Salntis  InCintium,  adversus  Inthnticidium 
Tabennense  ...    .    Mumtiponti,  18S0, 12<>. 

Malnialn*  the  neoemlty  of  twpdeai  for  tl^  ■alratioa 
•f  iDlkala,  In  oppoeitloo  to  the  CmlvlnlsU. 

4633.  Gerhard,  Job.  Ernst.  De  Salute  In- 
Ikntium  ante  Uaptisnium  decedentium.  [Rem, 
ILBakerj    Jenn,  1671  and  1670,  4>.    4yr. 

4634.  [Drinlcswortli,  Michael!  The  Day 
of  Doom.    1673.    See  No.  3219. 

4686.  IVerner,  Sam.  De  Salute  Inlhntis.  Be- 
giomonti,  1675,  4*. 

4536.  Rcquesensy  Giuseppe  Maria  de.  Opus- 
cnla  theologica  olim  inipressa,  et  in  hac  secun- 
dftEditione  septem  al^Opusculis  locupletata. 
.. .    Romse,  1684, 4*.  pp.  478  4-. 

The  flrat  treaUm,  pp.  I-S.  trrsta  "  De  tUta  par* 
wieram  deeedrntlaiu  eani  m>Io  oriKlnall :"  the  foarih 
wmA  AfUi,  pp.  UO-UO,  relate  te  tha  hemUo  viaien. 


4637.  GrantKam,  Thomas.  The  Iniknt's  Ad- 
vocate  against  the  Cruel  Doctrine  that  Dyipg 
Infknts  shall  be  damned.  [In  answer  to  GUm 
Firmin.]    London,  1688, 8>. 

4638.  [AlleSy  James].  The  Principles  of  the 
Protentaut  Keligion  maintained,  and  Churches 
of  New-England,  in  the  Profession  and  Exer- 
cise thereof  defended,  against  all  the  Calum- 
nies of  one  George  Keith,  a  Quaker  ...  .  By 
the  Miuisters  of  the  Gospel  in  Boston.  Boa- 
ton,  Id  New-Soglamd,  1600,  sm.  8>.  pp.  (10), 
166.    H.  •  FH  V    ;. 

The  prefhes  i« Jiifned  ''June*  Allen.  Joshnah 
Xoodejr.  Samuel  Willard,  Oottoa  Mather."  Amonc 
the  doctrlnn  nalBtalned  bj  these  Boston  mlDlsien 
■CahiM  the  berettenl  Krith,  wt  the  reprobation  of 
tnhnc%  nud  the  damnation  of  nil  the  heathen.    See 

8 p.  Tft-6I».  M.    Theology  has  made  lome  procreis  In 
ev  Euglaad  tiaoe  ihoee  daji. 

4639.  Sfondratl,  Celestino,  Cbrtl.  Nodus 
PraHlestinatiuui^ex  Sacris  Literis,  Doctrlnai]ue 
8.8.  Augustini  e(  Thumi»,  quantum  Homini 
licet,  dissolutus  ...  .,  Romse,  1696,  4*.  (37 
sh.) 

Bee  Acta  Mrud.,  ion,  vp.tSi-m.  fB.)  STondratl 
oppoaee  the  doctrine  that  nnbaptlxed  Infknti  are 
damned,  ami  raalntafna  that  althoneh  thev  are  no( 
admitted  to  hrarcn  their  eooditloa  Ti  a  very  happy 
one,  and  that  the*  have.  In  their  exemption  rrom  ae- 
taal^  Bin,  a  bleMlng  "quod  mullo  jnvotantiua  ceelo 

4640.  Bosanett  Jacques  Benlgne,^.  Epistola 
illuetriss.  et  reverendiss.  Ecclesiie  Princiuuni 
[C.  M.  Le  Tellier,  L.  A.  de  Noailles,  J.  B.  Boa- 
suet,  G.  de  Seve,  and  U.  Feydeau  de  Brou  ]  . . . 
ad  . . .  luuocentinm  P.  P.  XII.  contra  Librum 
cui  titulus  est:  Nodut  PraedestinaHonit  diuo- 
lufttf,  Anctore  Coelestino  . . .  Oardinali  Sfon- 
drato  ...    .    Parisils,  1697, 4*. 

Thia  eurlona  letter  waa  written  br  Boeanet,  and  win 
be  found  In  hia  tBuvret,  Venallles.  1815.  etc.  8>. 
XXXVIII.  9(M<.  (iSr.)  The  application  to  the  Pope 
for  the  eondemnatioo  of  Bfondrati  waa  not  aueoeaS' 
fal. 

4511.    [GabrtelUy    Giovanni    Maria].     Dis- 

Sunctio  Notarum  XL,  quas  Scrlptor  auouymus 
Iminentissinii  Cardinalis  Cwlestinl  Sfondrati 
Libro,  cui  titulus:  AWdus  Prmdeitinationii  ... 
diMgnlutuf,  inussit.    Colouiss,  1699,  ».  (29  $h.\ 
See  Acta  Sntd.,  1700,  pp.  S8S-906.    ff. 

4642.  AiHrttstlntasa  Ecclesias  Romann  Doc- 
trina  a  Oirdinalis  Sfundrati  Xodo  extricata 
per  varios  S.  Augustini  Dlscipulos.  Goloniss, 
1700, 1>.  (23  sh.) 

Contalalnff  aoren  traeta  In  oppMitloa  to  Sfendratl, 
for  an  aooonat  of  which  aee  AdaSrui.,  1701.  pp.  I&- 
ft. 

4543.  AnlmadTerslonesinNoduniPrttdea- 
tiuationls  £.  Cardlualis  Sfondrati  dissolutum. 
Colon.  AgHp.  1707, 4*.  pp.  248. 

A  oolieetlon  of  tbo  principal  piecei  written  against 
the  book.     See  Jbamnl  tfea  afetfam.  for  Ang.  37, 

4544.  Feeht»  Job.  De  SUtu  In&ntium  a  Gen- 
tililius  progenitomm,  cum  Infantia  deccdunt. 
[Resp.  J.  U.  Zemeke  f ]  Roetochii,  (1697,)  1716, 
49,  —  Also  Jenie,  1717,  4».    6  gr. 

4646.  [Graneolas,  Jean].  La  tradition  de 
rtglise  Bur  le  p6ch4  originel,  et  sur  la  rdpro* 
bation  des  enfltns  morts  sans  baptdme.  Paris. 
1698,  1 2«.  —  /Wd,  1714,8*. 

See  Jbumel  dm  9fa»aH9  for  May  13, 1888. 

4646.  Zelbloht  Cbristeph  Ilelnr.  De  Priedes' 
tinatione  et  Reprobations  Infantium.  [Pret. 
J.  G.  Neumanp.J    Witebergae,  1704,  4*.   6^r. 

4647«  Mayer,  Joh.  Friedr.  De  Salute  Infan- 
tium si  ne  Baptlsmo  decedentium  Chr  istlanoru  m 
et  Oentflium.  [Rap,  M.  Eoemann.l  Gryph. 
1707,4*.    Agr. 

464S.  'Wsdeh.  Joh.  Georg.  DissortatiodeFlda 
Infontuni  in  iJtero.    Jenae,  1727, 4>. 

Ttan»lated  Into  ^ariMin,  wlih  nntea  and  Indexes, 
by  Ai  L.  M Aller.  Jena.  17:9  and  17r.9. 8*.   For  rarioua 
works  on  thia  sal^t,  ns  Valoh'i  MM,  rkeol.  1. 108, 
I       uol 
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CLASS  m.— DESTINY  OF  THB  SOUL. 


4649  Bnqalry  (An)  into  the  GonaequenceB 
of  supposing  tuat  Raptiam  makes  Infiints,  dy- 
ing in  Infoncy.  Inheritors  of  the  Kingdom  of 
timven ;  or  Ls  of  any  Advantage  to  them  in 
the  World  to  Come.  ...  By  a  Member  of  the 
Charcb  of  Chrint.  . . .  First  printed  in  the 
Year  178S.  (In  R.  Baron's  JPiUars  of  PritU^ 
craft  and  Ortltodoasy  Shakm,  '2d  Ed.,  1768, 12», 
L-it5-271.>    ff. 

4650.  Moshelmiy  Joh.  Lorenz  T-on*  Disser- 
tatio  de  Salute  Infkntiam  Christiauonxm  aeque 
ac  Paganoruni  e  genuinis  Priucipils  demon- 
strata.  [Heio.  J.  A.  Richter.l  HelmstadJi, 
17SS,  4*. 

4551.  Gentleman's  Magaxine,  London.    J7. 
On  Uie  BMte  of  infknta  »fi«r  death,  mm  •  eurlout 
diaetmsioa  in  Vol.  IX.  (1788.)  pp.  177-179,  and  X. 
11740.)  pp.  S,  i,  52-54. 1C7-8,  Mi-9,  M2-«,  441-t. 

4662.  Bnsehy  .    De  Statu  Salntls  repro- 

bomm  InfADtium.    17469  4*. 

4563.  Panlniiu»n,  Joh.  L«dw.  De  uniTersall 

•  Infantum  ante  Usum  Rationis  sun  morlentinm 
Salute.  IPrtet.  Joh.  £rn.  Schubert.]  Helm- 
Btadii,  1759,  4*.  (4  sh.) 

4564.  simony  Jordan.  Dissertatio  de  Poenis 
Parvulorum,  sine  Baptismo  decedentium.  Sr- 
furtl,  1758,  8«. 

4666.  Bflohner,  Gottfried.  Ton  dem  ewlgen 
ScbicIitMle  der  ohne  Taufe  gestorbenen  Kinder. 
Jena,  1762,  4».    12^. 

4566.  SEaeharlH,  Ootthelf  Traugott  De  Sap 
lute  Infantum  non  baptisatorum.  BUtzoTli, 
I7«3,4*.    Agr. 

4557.  BlancblylgnailoLodoTico.  ...  Diseer- 
tatioues  tree  ...  .  II.  Diss,  physico-theolo- 
gica,  de  Remedio  aeternae  Salutis  pro  ParTuUs 
in  Utero  clausis,  sine  Baptismate  decedcntibns. 
III.  Diss,  tbeologica,  pro  Parvulis  extraUterum 
sine  Baptismate  . . .  ant  Martyrio  decedentlbus, 
nullum  excogitari  decerniqne  potest  aeternae 
Salutts  Remedlum:  cum  Appendice  apol<q;e' 
tica,  praeeerttm  adversus  P.  Blasium  . . ,  . 
Lat.mA  ItaL  Tenettls,  1770,  4*. .  (M  sh.) 
See  HTm*  Acta  Rrud.,  1771,  pp.  6-9.    BA, 

4668.  Saint  (Du)  des  petits  enfiina.  Doual, 
1776, 8111. 12«. 

4669.  Ije  Clerc  de  Beanberon  {Lat.  Cle- 
rlcns  a  BeUlberone)»  Nic.  Francis. 
Tractatus  theolpgioC'dogmaticns  de  Ilomine 
lapeo  et  reparato.  2toI.  (Luxemburg!,  1777 1) 
Parlsiis,  1779,  8«. 

Purs  I.  Cap.  V.  art.  I,  "  De  Kffeetlbiu  Peeeatl  Orl* 
(Inatia  in  nitar*  Vit),"  renrtntcd  in  Higne's  ThmA. 
Curtut  fompUtuM.  X.  i8S-1018,  irenu  r«rj  ftilljof  the 
damnation  of  Infants. 

4660.  [BarsantlyPierYinoenzo].  Delia  ftatnra 
rinnova7.iune,*r<V;.    1780* 

8«e  Ho.  3520,  note. 

4661.  Bolgenl,  GIot.  Tine.  Stato  dei  biun- 
bini  morti  senza  batteslmo,  in  conftitaslone  di 
un  llbro  Hi  Gio.  Battista  Guadagui.  Maoerata, 
1787,  8». 

4662.  Intent  Salration:  an  Essay,  to  prore 
the  Salvation  of  All  who  die  in  In&ncy :  with 
Answers  to  Oljections.  . . .  London,  1798,  8*. 
6d.  —  First  American  Hd.^  from  the  2d  London 
£d.  [of  1803],  Boston,  1818, 18*.  pp.  71.    BA. 

4563.  Attempt  (An)  to  exhibit  the  Meaning 
and  Connexion  of  Romans  Fifth  Chapter,  12th 
and  fullowing  Verses:  particularly  shewing 
how  they  apply  to  the  Certain  Salvation  of  alt 
Inlknts.    London,  1800, 8*.    It, 

4664.  [Lantberty  Bernard].  Lettres  d*un 
th4ologIen  Ji  M.  Dnvoisin,  4vCqne  de  Nantes. 
<In  the  BiMMhifw  du  oathoUqUfg,  etc.  publ. 
by  J.  C.  Lucet,  Paris,  1806-06, 8*. 

'*  E1lc«  ronlent  rar  1e  Mini  del  enfina  niArta  tana 
b•pt^nte.  et  M>nt  r^fni^ci  dana  lea  JuimIm  UtUrmtrta 
tf«  eiorafa  «C  ^  ^Mtoft/pMe,  Teme  IV.'  — JNoyr. 
Unit. 
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4666.  D«beU,  JoMnh.    _ 
ments  of  Mr.  P.  Kdwarda  fiH*  the 
Church-Membership,  and  Salvatioa  < 
London?  1807. 

4566.  Vertoos  over  de  ndiglMid 
stervende  kiuOeren.  Leeowardeu, 
L40. 

4667.  Galeanl  Ifaplone,  Oiaa 
OotaU.    Diiicorso  int(>mo  al  Canto  IT.  dcir  !•- 
ferno  di  Dante.    Fireuze,  I81t,  4*. 

Thla  evaj  wu  reprinted  ia  Ton.  FT.  p^  Ml  tf 
tbe  edition  of  Dante  pabL  at  Floresee  1«  lai-tt.  U 
4  torn.  fol.  (B.),  abo  in  the  Prmce  cdltiea  ef 
Ib  the  author'i  OpmBc^  di  IstUnt^m.  P 
IS".  I.  15S-SdM.  It  trtttU  pariiealvlv  mf 
trine  reapeetlnf  uabapilicd  taithau  maA 
heathen,  and  oentalut  ninoh  cnriAsa 
tntiag  tbe  hUtorj  of  optniona  on  ihia  i 

4568.  Blrtt  Isaiah.  Adult 
Salvation  of  all  who  die  in  lAfaaey. 
taincd:  in  Strictures  <m  a  Sennoa,  entidBi, 
*'The  Right  ^  Infiints  to  BapttaMr  ty  ihs 
Rev.  II.  1^.  Bunder,  M.A.    Linidoa?  MSL 

4660.  Harris,  Rfv.  William.  LL.D.  Oramdi 
of  Hope  for  the  Salvation  of  All  dylafT  ia  la- 
tency :  am  Essay.  London.  18S1, 8*.  ppL  IM  •-- 
K,  BA.  ___ 

See  JMeolfe  Jb*.  hr  Sept.  18B;  V.&„  XV1IL  flt- 
S15.    M. 

4670.  'Wljsy  Jm»>>-   Leerredo  orer  4e  isHghrfi 
der    vroeg   eterveode   kinderea. 
1821,  8*.  Jl,  0.16. 

4571.  O^stkamp,  J.  A.     De 

vroeg   gestot'veii    kindereo    op  

grouden   gevestigd.     Amsterdam,    ISSEl,  f* 
^.0.80. 

4672.  Rnsselly  David.    An  Ssaay  on  the  M- 

vatiou  of  All  dying  in    Infitncy.   ii 
Hints  on  the  Adamic  and  Chrfatiaa 
tious  ...    .    Edinburgh,  181S,  I2>.— 3d  14, 
with  Additions,  Glasgow,  1644,  ^.  pp.  3 

4673.  Henneey  Georg.    Ueber  dan  Zi 
der   ohne   Tftufe    gestorbenen    mtmi^i 
Kinder.  (Achterfeldt's  ZeUwckriJtf, 
Kalh.  Thfoi,,  1881,  Heft  II.  pp.  63-72.)    B. 

4674.  Cnnan&lng,  John.    Inlknt 
or  All  Saved  thntdte  in  Inlkncy. 
8*.— 6th  ed.,  1853, 12>.  pp.  106. 

'A  Ihrteh  traaalatlea,  AMaterdnm,  las.  I*. 
4676.  Brneet  John.    The  <>pmB  Vreatk  ftr 
tbe  Infant's  Grave.    With   ...  aa  Hmay  «■ 
lulknt  Salvation.    London,  1846*  1».  pp.  JM. 

4676.  Bethnne,  Oeonge  W.  Early  Lost,  tta^ 
Saved.  An  Anniment  for  tlie  SalvatJoe  cf  !•> 
fiuits.  . . .    Phlfaidelphia,  I8IS,  16».  pp.  S5S. 

4677.  SmjrtK,  Thomas,  D.D.  Solaoe  tar  ■»• 
reaved  Parents :  or  InCants  die  to  lire.  "Wnk 
an  Historical  Account  cS  the  Ikxnriae  «f  1» 
fhnt  Salvation.  Also,  very  Full  Bilmriiai 
from  various  Autbora,  In  Praw  aad  Fnctiy.  ... 
Mew  York,  1862  [cop.  1840 1, 1».  pp.  814. 

Dr.  Smjih  aticmpu  la  ahev  that 
Intent  8alTati<«  "va^  Aral  adreei 
br  Calrlntata.  and  baaed  apan  Cnlvlalecle  i 
Bla  own  autcinenta  prove  the  eewunry ; 
war  J  leader  who  troau  hU  *'  htnarieai  i 
be  led  late  great  errera.    In  one  teapeci 
bla  IWIowern  «atre  mere  Hberat  thaa  the 
that  U  te  n^j.  ther  maintained  that  the  tUHawm  tf 
MIcetay  pereou  Blghi  be  aavnd  wl ' 

4678.  If  orton,  Andrevra. 
Christianity.    Ouubridge,  tSSS*  ^.  f^ 
392.    H. 

On  the  deecrine  of  Intent  AaMnatle*.  ae  tM«hi  hf 
Oaivln  and  aaaj  of  hia  fWlowen.  ecv  p^i.  m-iH  B^ 
IM.  197.— In  another  traet  In  thla  vwlVMe  «fli  bej 
Botleea  of  the  opinloea  of  8piaf«s.  Oecthc. 
Bchlelemiaehcr.  and  Stmoaa.  aa  the  doecrii 
•ooal  laraiortallty.    See  |>pk,  3tS-lM.    W^ 
vt  Sehleieraarher.  Baegiar|e  Hiiley'a  i 
fe  An^feve  ^ortea.  IteeiaB,  Ian,  1^.  p^ 

4570.  rSlmondSf  William].    Ovr  Uttle  Oast 
in  Heaven.    Edited  Igr  tba  Aathor  oC  "the 
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Almwell  Stories,"  eCo.  .. .    Borton,  18U» 24*. 
pp.  '24S. 

4680.  ]lomb«rger»  J.  H.  A.  Inikiit  Salra- 
tioD  in  lU  IMatioo  to  Infltnt  Dmrarlty,  In- 
fimt  Regeneration,  and  Infknt  BapUam.  ... 
PhilMlelphia,  IWV,  le*.  pp.  192.    H. 

4fi81.  HlbbaHlf  Preebom  Oarretaon.  The 
Moral  Condition  of  Infiinte.  (MfthocM  Qvar. 
Jin.  for  Oct.  1869;  XLI.  632-«49.)    Jf. 

Malaulns  tbftC  In  ooaNqueaeettf  tbe  atoBMtcBt  all 
iBlkaU  ara  "  la  •  iuub  of  gnuM." 

4582.  Kftte,  J.  J.  L.  ten.  Onse  ktnderen  In , 
den  hemell  Trooetwoorden  Toor  trevrende 
ouders,  Tenameld  door  J.  J.  L.  ten  Kate.  Leeu- 
warden,  I860,  em.  8*.  pp.  xii.,  196. 

4583.  Tobcyy  AWan.  TheSalrationof  Inftnta. 
(BSbtioth.  Sacra  for  April,  1861 1  XYIII.  888- 
409.)    U. 

7.  Future  State  of  the  Heatbeii,  and  of  He- 
retioB,  generally. 

jfMa.  —  The  htotory  of  religioiu  ptTteentioa  Ulna- 
tratei  the  preraleaee  of  the  opialoa  amoaf  pro- 
ftned  Chriitiaa*,  that  errors  in  belief  on  nioh  rab* 
jeeta  as  ebnreh  goTemment,  the  Triaitj,  traaanb- 
ataatiatioa,  original  lin,  and  predeatiaatioa,  ezpoae 
thoae  who  bold  thorn  to  eternal  paniahmeat. 

4584.  Pfknncr»  Tobiaa.  De  Salute  Qentilinm. 
(Appendix  to  hia  ^dtma  TUenL  CknWit  purir- 
vri*,  Baail.  1676, 4*,  pp.  490-618.)    D. 

Olreo  •  brief  hiaUNj  of  oplDlena  on  (be  raldeet, 
with  tbe  nrsunieots  on  both  ridet,  quntlng.  amoof 
other  thlaga,  tbe  benerolent  wish  of  Lather  oonoern* 
Ing  Cleero:  ->"  I  bope  our  dear  God  wUl  be  BMrciftal 
to  aim,  and  to  otbere  like  him." 

4585.  Fatlnrlclas,  Job.  Alb.  ITSS.  See  No. 
645. 

4686.  Weldthmann,  Joach.  Sam.  Expll- 
catnr  antiqua  Doct^rum  Chrlatlanorum  Sen- 
tentia  de  aempiterna  Oentiam  profltnamm 
FeUcitate.    Yitebergae,  1746,  4*.  6  ^. 


4687.  Zwlnffll  {Lat.  ZnlnsUua),  Hn1d> 
relch  or  UlHefa,  1484-1661. 

Zwinc le  maintained  the  MaTation  of  vtrtuona  beep 
then.  See  tbe  extraeia  from  hli  worke  tOpp.  Ul.  OS. 
IV.  6&)  111  Oieeeler'fl  CftMre*  Ml.,  4th  Period,  §  IS.  a. 
11.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  408.  404  of  Smitb'a  traatlatloa. 

4688.  Sepmlwedat,  Juan  Olnes,  1461-1679. 
...  Opera  ...  omnia.  ...  Colonlae Agrippinae, 
1602,  4».  pp.  «34 +.    H.  ^ 

la  bit  Kplatle  to  P.  Semaofl  dp.  sd.),  pp.  ttS- 
sas,  Sepdiveda  nNlouin*  the  Mdration  of  tbenoelent 
beathea  plilio^opbert.  partieuUriy  ArUbotlOb 

4580.  Collins  (R"U  Colllo  ,  Franciacua.  ... 
De  Animabna  Pagnnorum  LibrI  qninqne.  In 
qulbna  de  tie  qui  reterl  Saecnlo  In  utroque  Sexu 
celeberrlmi  fuerunt  diaputatur,  ac  de  eomm 
■eropitemia  Pnemlia,  ant  Suppllciia,  pro  ea 
quam  de  Rebua  Divinia  hauaerant  Oognitione, 
It  pro  c^}naque  Vitie  Inatttntia,  ae  Moribna^ex 
ganetomm  prascipu^  Patrum  ...  Docretis  ... 
coploelaaimAdlaawitnr.  Editioaecunda  ...  .  | 
yare  altera.  In  quade  reliquia  celeberrtmia 
. . .  Stbnicia  . . .  dfamitatur.  Quartua,  ac  poe- 
tremna  Liber  aoceamt  continena  almliem  ... 
Quaaationem.  De  primo  McH-talium  Parente, 
nonnnlUaqne  aliia,  quibua  ant  AntiquI,  aut 
Novl  Vcaderia  Sacrl  Verttaa  iUuxit.  2  pt.  Me- 
dlolani,  (1629-66,)  1738,  4*.  pp.  (8),  a&7,  (64); 

(32).  804     F. 

rer  Mblloffraphieal  deUlls  reepeetlnc  thie  rare  and 
T«rr  eurlona  work.  •ei>  De  Bare.  BVO.  foatmeMoa,  I. 
Sg-na,  n.  448.  and  ClAment,  BOL  emrUm—.  VII.  Ml- 
M4.  For  a  eopiona  analjula  of  lU  ooiiteuU,  mo  Dn 
PiB.  jyaaaaBa  MUIaM»«iM.  et«.  »  M,  XVII.  lOO-lW. 
Do  Flo  aaya.  aninng  other  thlaf«,  "  11  y  ■  bipn  d^a 
eho«a  otllea  at  enrleuao*  d«na  le  LUra  de  Cnlllna.  11 
«Bt  blofi  «erit.  plelB  de  iceltereb«a  *  de  eliatlon*." 
Book  1.  of  Fart  1.  traau  "Do  Operlbua  Fagane. 


pp.  1-44  i — Book  n.  "  Do  nionlaatiaae  Meatis 
Fagaaorum,"  pp.  66-106;  — Hook  III.  oonaidera  the 
charactera  of  Meleblaedech,  Job  and  bia  three  Meoda, 
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and  p:Uhtt,  the  Egyptian  midwlvea,  Balaam,  the  Oueea 
of  Bheba,  and  Hormea  Triameglattta,  pp.  107-214 ;  — 
Book  IV.  treata  of  Orpbeiu,  Homer,  Numa  Fompl- 


Ilua,  the  SoTen  Viae  Men  of  Qreeee.  aad  Fylhagoraa, 

^115-280:  — Book  V.  of  Beraelltua,  Anazagoraa, 
to,  and  Boeratesi  pp.  00-187.  The  third  ebapier 
of  Book  III.  dlaonsaea  a  eurlona  queailon  ooncemlng 
ibe  intent  children  of  the  vlrtuoua  heathen,  whether 
they  go  aflor  death  to  tbe  Umhut  Puerorwm,  or  to  ibe 
Boaom  o/AiraJkMa. 

Book  I.  of  Part  II.  tranta  of  Ariatotle,  DIegenoa  the 
Cyalo,  Oato  Utioenala,  Seneca,  Bplctetua,  ApoUoniua 


C/nic, 

of  Tyana.  and  Flotlnna,  pp.  1-TS ;  —  Book  11.  of  No* 

boidiadneaiar,  Dariua  and  Cjma,  Tiber lua,  Trajaa, 

and  Faloonllla.  pp.  7S-1S7;  — Book  III.  of  the  Ungi 

aad  the  Slbyla,  pp.  13ft-240 :  —  Book  IV.  of  Adam.  Gain, 

Knoch,  Samaon,  Boioman,  Orlgen,  nndTcrtalllan,  pp. 

241-184. 

4500.  riirUsoik,  Matthlaa].  ClbaritT  Miataken, 
with  the  Want  whereof  (?atbolIckea  are  nn- 
Juatlv  charged,  fbr  affirming,  aa  they  do  with 
Orier,  that  Proteatancy  unrepented  destr<qra 
Salvation.  ...  St.  Omer,  1660,  8*.  pp.  ISO. 
Fnbllahed  nnder  the  pacodenym  of  Kimard  JCnoM. 
For  an  aeoonnt  of  the  eontrereray  to  which  thl4  work 

EKve  riae.  aee  the  Life  of  Chilllngworth,  prefixed  to 
la  ITerfta,  Oxford.  18S8.  8",  Vol.  I.  pp.  x%-IL-xz.  (S.) 
I  give  here  the  titlaa  of  the  more  important  pnbUea- 


4591.  Pottery  Chriatopher.  Want  of  Charltie 
juatly  charged  on  all  auch  Romaniata,  aa  dare 
(without  Truth  or  Modeaty)  afflrme,  that  Pro- 
teatancie  deetroyeth  Salvation.  ...  (Oxford, 
1666,)  London,  1684,  8*. 

4592.  rWllson,  Matthiaa,  under  the  pteudon. 
ojf  Edward  Knott].  Mercy  and  Truth,  or 
Charity  maintayned  by  Oatholiquee.  ...  [In 
anawer  to  Potter  .J  2  pt.  St  Omer,  1684,  4*. 
pp.  299,  206. 

Thla  trcatiM  la  reprinted,  together  with  Cbtlliag* 
worth'a  aoawer.  la  Tariona  editlona  of  CblUlngworth'a 
rerJka. 

4596.  Chllllnswortlk,  William.  The  Re- 
ligion of  iToteatanta  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation : 
or  an  Anawer  to  a  Docke,  intituled,  Bf ercy  and 
Truth  ....  0xfoi4, 1688  [1687  f  ],  fol. — Aiao 
London,  1638,  64,  74,  80,  84,  87,  etc 

4504.  rFlojrd.  John].  The  ToUll  Svrame.  Or 
no  Danger  of  Damnation  vnto  Roman  Catho- 
llquea  for  any  Erronr  in  Faith;  nw  any  Hope 
of  Salnation  ibr  any  Sectary  wliataoeuer  that 
doth  knowingly  oppoee  the  Doctrine  of  our 
Roman  Church.  [SL  Omerf]  1660,  4*.  pp. 
104. 

4595.  I«o  Motlke  le  ITatjrer,  Frangola  de. 
De  la  vertu  dee  payena.    ParU.  1642, 4*. 

Alao  In  bia  (Smrea,  i*  4d..  Farb.  1C82.  fol..  I.  558- 
T44.    M. 

4590.  "W e»tMain9terf  AitevMjf  of  Divinet  at, 

AJ>.  1647-48. 

In  their  Largtr  OaUdiUm,  Ana.  to  Q.  80,  It  la  nf- 
flrmed  that  "they  who  baring  nerer  heard  the  gotpel, 
know  not  Jonoa  'Christ,  and  believa  not  In  him  ean- 
not  be  aared,  be  they  iiencr  to  diUgmt  to  flramo  CMr 
Uaaa  mceordtng  fo  fJk«  light  of  fuKnra.  or  tbe  law  of 
that  religion  wbleh  they  profiaa."  Compara  th-.  Cb» 
/haaioa  ef  F\aUh,  Ch.  X.  1  4,  where  It  la  added,  that 
•'  bo  aiwsrt  and  malntoln  that  they  may,  la  vaiy  per> 
aiologa.  and  to  be  deleatcd." 

4597.  Keddy  Jodocna.  Swigea  Elendt  der  Un- 
glaubigen.  durch  einen  klaren  Beweiaa  vorge- 
atellt  und  dargethan,  daaa  kein  Lutheraner, 
C^Iviniatiacher,  WledertaulTer,  etc,  durch  aein 
vermeinte  Religion  die  ewige  Seeligkeit  er> 
langen  kttnne.  COUn,  1660,  12>.  — WIenn, 
1663,  4«. 

4608.  Go4»dinriny  John.  The  Pagan*a  Debt 
and  Dowry :  or  a  Brief  Diacnaaion  of  the  Quee- 
tion.  Whether,  how  fltr,  and  In  what  Senae, 
auch  Peraona  cf  Mankind,  amongat  whom  the 
Letter  of  the  Ooapel  never  came,  are,  notwittn 
atanding.  aaid  to  believe  in  Jeaua  Chrigt.  Lud- 

don.  16A1.  fol. 

Malniaina  that  the  heathea  may  bo  Mvad. 
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45M.  ['Wllsony  Matthias,  under  the  p$auUm. 
o/ Edward  Kmott].  Infidelity  Unmasked 
...  .  [In  answer  to  Chillingworth.]  Qant, 
1952,  *».  pp.  940  +. 

4600.  IValthery  Mich.  Dissertationeidnaede 
Immurtalitate  Animae  ralionaiia  et  de  pra«- 
sumta  Ethniconim  Salute  quoad  Inftntei  et 
Adultoa.    Witteb.  1667,  4f>.  pp.  150. 

Also  ia  Ihe  Fa»cieuhu.  etc    8a»  N«.  21<0. 

4601.  Slbcr,  Jtutufl.  Considerationee  de  Salnte 
Philosophorum  Qentiliani,  Platonia,  Aristo- 
teliSfGceronis  et  Botnecae  imprimis.  ]>readae, 
l«6t»,  120. 

4602.  Musceasy  Joh.  DeQuestione:  An  Oen- 
tiles  absque  Fide  in  Cliristum  per  extraordi- 
nariam  Del  Oratiam  ad  Salutem  Aetemam 
pertingere,  aut  minimum  Ignis  Aetemi  Sup- 
plicium  declinare  poasint?  nraeprimis  adver- 
BU8  Curcellaoum.    Jenae,  16i0, 4*.    4  jir. 

4603.  DalhUflliui*  Jobn  Herman.  The  8aU 
ration  of  Protestants  asserted  and  defended, 
in  Opposition  to  the  ...  Uncharitable  Sentence 
of  their  Eternal  Damnation  pronounc*d  against 
them  by  the  Romish  Church.  . . .  Newly  done 
into  English.  London,  1689,  4fi.  pp.  (18),  64. 
B. 

4608».  DarreleHiuKgder  Liebe,  in  Erttrtemng 

und  Yerneinnng  der  Frage:  Ob  alle  Jnden, 

TUrken   und  Ueiden  verloren   seyn.    1690, 

1>. 

See  UtudnOdtgt  NaehrUikUm,  I'm,  p.  5n. 

4004.  [Bayle,  Pierre].  Janua  Cffilorum  rese- 
rata  cnnctls  Religionibns,  li  celeberrimo  Tiro 
Domino  Petro  Jurieu    ...    .      Amstelodami, 

1602  4"« 

AIM  In  his  Ontffret  JHvent,  TI.  8X1-902.  (J7.)  Pob- 
Itahed  ander  the  name  ef  Otaru*  Lartb«iitu$,  8e« 
Barbler.  n.  20704. 

4605.  I«ett€r  (A)  to  George  Keith,  concerning 
the  Salvability  of  the  Heathen.  London,  1700, 
4>. 

4605*.  [liUdoTicl,  Jac.  FriedrJ.  EricI  Fridli- 
bii  ...  Vntersuchung  des Indifferentismi  Reli- 
gionum.  Da  man  asdilr  hJUt,  es  koenne  ein 
ieder  selig  werden,  er  habe  einen  Olauben  oder 
Religion  welche  er  wolle.  OlUck-Stadt,  [1700,] 

8o.  pp.  00. 

See  Trtniui.  Prtydmtker-Ltadeon,  pp.  841,  S43 ; 
Frejiaf .  Amdteta,  pp.  962,  S5S. 
4006.  Amauld.  Antoine.  De  la  n6ce8slt4  de 
la  foy  en  J4sns-Ghrist  pour  itre  sauT4 ;  oA  Ton 
examine  si  les  payenset  les  phikisophes  qui 
ont  eu  la  connoissance  d'un  Dieu,  et  qui  ont 
moralement  bien  vteu,  ont  pu  6tro  sauT4s  sans 
avoir  foy  en  J6flus-Christ :  . . .  aTec  un  Pr6lkre 
Louis  Ellies  dn  Pin.    2  vol.  Paris,  1701, 


er. 


4607.  Hlemcler*  Joh.  Barthold.  Disaerta- 
tiones  duse  de  GentlUnm  Statu  atque  Gondi- 
tione  post  hanc  Titam.    Helmst.  1704,  4*. 

4608.  "Pttdif  Christoph  MatthKus.  Dissertatio 
de  Luminis  Natura  ad  Salutem  Habitu,  sive 
de  Gentilinm  Juxta  illnd  Tlveotium  Salute  vel 
Damnatione  ...  .  [Rerp.  P.  A.  Reinhardt?] 
Tubingse,  1720, 4«. 

4000.  Folret,  Pierre.  ...  Posthnma.  Imste- 
lodami,  17-21, 4«.    (123  th.) 

In  one  of  the  work*  In  thl«  Tolmne,  VhtdMas  TM- 
tatU  0t  /iMiocenlfM.  Lib.  IT.  e.  T,  Polret  earnertly 
Biaintainit  the  Miration  of  tirtaena  heathen,  in  oppe< 
sttlon  to  Jagcr'B  Examtn  Th0oliogi«»  Nmm*,  eie.  8e« 
Acta  Amd..  ITSI.  pp.  430.  421.    Compare  No.  »31. 

4010.  Haver,  or  Haner,  Thomas  Helnr. 
Dissertatio  de  Qentillum  Salute  non  speranda. 

IPrmt,  Herm.  Christoph  Engelckea.]  Boatochii, 
726, 4>. 
4611.  Baumgarten,  Siegm.  Jac  Dlsputatio 
Demonstrationcm  contlnens  extra  Eccleslam 
non  dari    Salutem.     [Beip,  C.  F.  Jerichof] 
BahM,1742,4*. 
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4612.  S«liiilMrt,  Jolu 
den  Lehrsats:  Dass  nuch  heat  b 
Hey  den  kttnnen  erleochtet  werden 
1747,4-.  (8*Bh.) 

4613.  Schriftmiisrige  Oedsakc 

Seligkelt  derer,  die  aosaer  der 
baren  Kirche  leben.    Jena,  17479  ^• 

4614.  liUderwald,  Joh.Balth. 
liche  Untersuchung  Ton  d<^r  Bw         „ 
Ugkeit  der  Ueyden.    2  Thefle.    WoUrnMitxH. 
1754, 8«.  (81  sh.)  _    _ 

Reviewed  In  F.  W.  Kraft's  JRnM  Thmt.  MSkt^  XM. 
XI.MS*-»L    a. 

4615.  Neumajrr,  FTaadscna.  Frag:  ob  iadv 
Luthorischan  Kirch  eine  HoAiVBg  der  Secfi^ 
keit  seyef  ...  9>Anfl.  MUnchcn, mai IbcoI- 
statt,  (. . .)  1754, 4».  pp.  8«w 

4016.  IValler,  Ktc.    Poasintn*  sum 
vari,  qui  ETangaUumsuie  sua  Culpa  kcnaraBll 
Upsal.l76S,4».  3p-. 

4617.  Mamaoihtel,  Jean  Tran^ais. 
Paris,  1766,  ^*  and  l'>. 

Nnmerau  editiona  and  iraaaUtloaa. 
or  the  ealvatlOD  of  rlnaena  benibSB  J 
in  Oh.  XY. 

4618.  Rnpp,  Joh.   DIssortatio  ... 
tione,  Utrum  in  sua  quisqne  Fide  — 
sit!  ...    [Retp,  Christoph  Beiinea.J 
bergK,  1766, 4*.  pp.  36. 

4619.  B4>«rlhara,  Joh.  Aagnst.    N4 
logie  des  Sokrates,  etc    1772«    SmNclSBK. 


An  Kadoil 


^r- 


4020.  Beliih,  Friedr.  Dantd. 
lUorum,  quibus  Salutaris  Dortrii 
quam  alTulsit,  Oouditiooa  poat  ' 
becae.  177S,  4«.    6yr. 

4621.  Gnrllttt  Joh.  (Gottfried). 
Sacra  Scriptura  Gentiles  proboa 
Supplioia  aatema?    Up«ia«,  1776, 

4622.  rHab«rstmmp<^ 

Schrift-  und  Temunftaiiasige 
den  Schicksale  der  Hetdea  ia  dar 
Bayreuth,  1776,  8*.    4^. 
4023.  Bwrekltsurdty  nr  I 
Gottlieb.      Neuasta   UntetaacfaanK   *^ 
Selii^eitderHeidenundr 
burg,  1780,  §•.   *gr. 

4624.  "Walter,  Ernst  Jok.  Conr.    Waa  hat 
gaolTonbarte  Religion  fUr  eia  Terfclltaiss  _ 
Seligkelt  derer,  die  %n  Ibrvr  ErkmataisB  aiefeC 

Klangen  kSnnenf    (In  his  P,^fu^  i  "' 
Area,  etc.  1782,  8>,  pp.  41-1031)    h 

4625.  Goase,  Joh.  Mekhlor.     fShmr  tfa 
Meinung   von    der   Seligkelt   der   aan 

Siten  und  redlichen  Sedan  untor  daa 
ciden  and  Tarken  dnrch 
dasssiean  ihuglanbea. ...  ^AaO. 
(1784,)  1784,  4«, 

4626.  M4»ldenlha'vrer»  Joh.  Heiar. 
Ton  der  Seligkelt  derer,  die  Toa  OirM 
wissen  und  ihran  Umatladm  nach 
wissen  kttonen.    Hamburg,  1784*  4p.    Sfr. 

4627.  C(oeBat  J<4i.  Mekhlor. 
Moldenliawerischan  Sdirfit 
1784,4*. 

4628.  „ 

denhawarischen  Sdirift  . . . 
4*. 

4620. Ballage  sa  seinan  den 

denhawer   antgagangwwiataa 
schriftan.    Hambonc  1784, 4^< 

Ooeaa.  on  aeeomt  of  hl« 
«oaqr.  waa  styled  hy  kis  e 
bnrg  P«>pe." 

4630.  MAUar,  Joh.  Gottloh. 
Paganorum  post  Morten  Oiodltioaa. 
1788,  4*.  pp.  44. 

4631.  Oebliardy  Oirl  MarUa 
tatlo^  qua  axpanditar 
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non  atiint  a  PartiboflChristianonuiu  BrfordiM, 
1791, 4*.    4gr. 

4i6S2.  Bmc«y  P.  Do  Beatitudlne  eornm  qui 
Christiani  non  rant.    ISrfordiae,  17112,  4*.    6 

•4fi33.  MvssftreUl,  Alfimso,  1749-181t.  Bella 

aalnta  dei  pi^nL    (In  his  II  bmrn  uso  delta 

IcgictL,  5»  ed.,  TIT.  1k6>223,  Flreme,  1821, 12<».) 

A  Frmek  trmofiiUlon,  "  Da  Mlui  de*  patou/'AW* 

giMD,  IBM,  !«•. 

4634.  Jorlasen,  Matthias.  Hot  gewlgt  der 
beloften  Gods  aangaande  de  zaUgheTd  der 
Heldenen.    Botterdam,  1800,  8*.  ft.  0.60. 

#686.  Hsuw,  F.  Der  Menseh  kann  in  Jeder  Re- 
ligion sellg  verden.    Franltftirt  a.  M.,  1804, 8*. 

4<06.  Haiwftrdes,  Edward.  Charity  and 
Truth,  or  Oathoiics  not  Uncharitable  la  saying 
that  None  are  saTed  ont  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Dublin.  1800, 8*.— Also  PbUadelphia, 
1880,  r>.  pp.  283. 

Oomp.  brvmuon'a  Quar.  Rm.  ftar  April,  18n,  pp. 


40S7.  Pott,  Joseph  Holden.  The  Case  of  the 
Heathen  considered.    London?  181S,  4*. 

4688.  Burder,  John.  The  Final  State  of  the 
Heathen;  an  Essay  ...    .    London,  1896,  8o. 

463B.  CsiroT^,  Friedr.  With.  Ueber  alleinse- 
Ugmachende  Kirehe.    1837*    See  No.  4184. 

4640.  Grlnlleld,  Edward  William.  The  Nsr 
ture  and  Extent  of  the  Christian  Dispensation, 
with  reference  to  the  Salvability  of  the  Hear 
then.  ...    London,  1837,  S*.  pp.  xxzi.,  46L 

Malnuklu  tbe  talvablUtj  of  the  hMlksti. 
4041.  ^,aelqiaea    reflexions   snr  la  maxime 
chr6tienne :  Hon  de  T^glise  il  n'y  a  point  de 
saint;   par  un  ministre   protestant.     Paris, 
1837. 

4642.  Aspland,  Robert.  The  Future  Acces- 
sion of  Uuod  Men  of  all  Climes  to  Christianity, 
and  their  Final  Congregation  in  Heaven.  A 
Sermon  ...  on  the  Death  of  the  Ri^ah  Ram- 
mohun  Roy.  2d  Ed.  London,  188S,  8». 
4613.  BmmoiM,  Nathanael,  174Jkl840«  The 
Hopelem  SUte  of  the  Heathen.  (  H^rJkf,  1812. 
8»,  VL  284-297.)    D.  x  ,  -~^ 

MalnUlna  that  "allthehe«theii«UI  flnally  perish." 
Xauaaiis  aiae  laforaa  vm  Uiat  '•  it  It  abwrivtelT  neees- 
Mnr  to  approve  of  «b«  doctrine  of  reprobaUoa,  in 
order  lo  be  taTed."  iWorkt,  IV.  S3S.)  Armlnlaaa. 
tbererore.  mnit  ihare  tlM  Cue  of  the  heatben.  • 

4644.  mriate,  Edward.  The  Theory  of  Mis- 
sions; or,  A  Scriptural  Inquiry  into  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  ETeriasting  Torment  of  the  Barba- 
rous Nations  and  countless  Ignorant  Heathen, 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times  ...  .  London. 
1855,  8».  pp.  x.,  86. 

4646.  Pond,  Enoch.  Future  State  of  the  Hea- 
then. (Chrittum  ife».  Ibr  Jan.  1857 ;  XXIL 
31-43.)    BA, 

'The  mat  bodjof  the  adaU  heathea  ...  wlU  lose 
their  eoole  forever. ' 

tell,  Mortlake.   Can  Jews,  as  Jews, 
A  Tract...    .    London,  1850, 12*. 


464a.  Di 
b«  saved? 
2tf. 


4647.  Hefttben  (The)  Inexcusable  for  their 
Idolatry.  (BiMicnl  ReptH.  and  Ftinction  Jtev. 
for  July,  1800 1  XXXIL  427-448.)    AS. 

a  FutoTd  State  of  oartaln  Hoted  IndiTidnals. 

IMe.  —  %%t  alio  tlie  preoedinf  seotioa,  and  partien- 
larly  the  work  of  Coludi,  No.  4689. 

Adam  and  Eve. 

4648.  Plilllpptts  Harwngiut  (J^V.  Plil. 
llppe  d€  Harvntg),  AhU  de  Bonne  Bipi- 
rtince,  fl.  aj>.  1140.    Respoosio  de  Salute 


priml  Homtnli.  (Qpero,  1021,  Ibl.,  pp.  845- 

Alao  In  Mtfne's  FatnL,  Tom.  OCIIL    B. 
4648*.  Andreas,  Sam.    Disputatio  de  Sa- 
lute Adaini.    [Eeip.  F.  Posthlus.1    Mar- 
pnrgi,  (1078,)  1689,  4«.    Agr. 

4049.  Oregorovlna,  J.  Y.  De  aetema 
Protopiastorttm  post  Lapsnm  Salute.  Ree. 
1T05.    kth,  ^ 

4660.  Rles,  Franc  IHrlch.  De  Salute  Pro- 
toplastorum.    Marbnrgi,  1750, 4».    Ayr. 

Bolonton,  King  nfhrad, 

4661.  Fblllppvs  Hanenatui^  AIM  dt 
Bonne  B$p6ranoe.  fl.  aj>.  1140.  Responsio 
de  Damnatione  Salomonis.  (Opera.  1621, 
tol.,  pp.  361-386.) 

AIM  in  Mlcne's  FatroL,  Tom.  CCUI.    B. 

4661*.  Dsdeclian&p,  Caleb.  TindldsB 
Salomonis;  sive  Disputatio  bipartita  de 
Lapsu  Statuque  seterno  Regis  Salomonis; 
qua  ^ns  et  omnium  Sanctorum  Perseve- 
rantia  in  Fide  delbnditur.  Londlni,  103i. 
4fi.    BL. 

PXtbftgoras,  fl.  bx.  580. 

4651^  Snselcken,  Herm.  Christoph, 
1070- 174i.  DisserUtiones  duae  Pytha- 
goram  non  Aiisse  fiictum  proselytnm  et 
non  salvatum. 

Plato,  B.C.  428-847. 

4662.  [Seenrns,Nicolaus,/onii«r2yHiero- 
nymus  lieeoluf]*  Plato  beatus,  sive  de 
Salute  Platonis,  p(a  Contemplatio.  Tene- 
tiis.  1800, 12>».  pp  225  -f . 

Bee  Frejrtaf.  AnaUeta,  eto.  pp.  M4.  8M.  Aa 
earlier  edition.  aUII  more  rare,  waa  ptti>L  withoafe 
dctlgnation  of  plaee  or  date. 

Arlstoteles,-B.c.  884"tt3. 

4663.  Monte,  Lambertus  de.  Questio 
magistralis  . . .  ostendens  per  autoritates 
scripture  diuine  quid  iuxta  saniorem  doc- 
toril  sententiam  probabilius  dici  possit  de 
saluati6e  Arestotelis  ...  .  k.  p.  ori>.  [Co- 
logne? 1487 1]  fol.  (11  leaves,  62  lines  to 
a  page,  double  col.) 

See  Baint  a.  11586;  Frtnrta«,  AiMriecfo.  ale.  p. 
845.  ■ 

4654.  SepalT-eda,  Juan  Glnes.  See  No. 
4588. 

4655.  lileetl,  Fortunio.  De  Pletate  Aris- 
totelis  erga  Deum  et  Homines  Libri  II. 
Utini.  10&,  4>. 

In  thlt  work  Lloetf  sirei  Mveral  reaeons  flnr 
beiie^lnf  that  Ariatotle  u  not  '^■■!tf*. 

4656.   De  Salute  Animae  Aristotells 

Bplstola.  (In  his  Ruponta  de  teptimo 
OtMretOw  per  BpitMat,  Utini,  1050, 4»,  p. 

4057.  Bajrle,  Pierre.  See  his  DieL^  art 
AritMe,  note  R. 

4058.  Meter,  Gerhard.  Disputatio  de  Aris- 
totells Salute.    Hamburgi,  1008, 4*. 

Beneea,  Lucius  Annsous,  d.  aj>.  05. 

4659.  Seboepe.  Helnr.  Gunth.  De  Sene- 
cae  Fide  atque  Salute.  RudolphipoU,  1705. 
4«>.  pp.  Till. 

Trajanna,  M.  Ulplus,  Bmpemrof  Rmne  aj>. 
00-117. 

4660.  Oliaeon  (ttU.  Ciaeottne  or  Cla- 

eonlna),  Alfonso.  Hlstoria  cev  Teris- 
sima  k  utlumniis  multorum  vindicata, 
quae  refert  M.  VlpH  Traiani  Avgrstl  Ani- 
mam  Precibus  Diui  Gregoril  Pontiflcis 
Romani  k  Tartoreis  Cmciatibus  ereptam. 
. . .  Venetiis,  1688, 4*.  —  Also  Regli  Lepldi. 
1685, 4».  pp.  60.  -»        F  -^ 

First  puhl.  at  an  Appendix  to  bit  Btttorta  utK- 
itffiM  Btm  Dadei,  Bomae,  1870,  and  1685.  fW— 
An  HoUoh  tranelatlon,  Blena.  1S8&,  4*:  Frmek 
bj  P.  V.  P.  Oajei,  Pari.,  l«T, «»,         '    ^^ 
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4661.  BruscliOy  Bernardo.  Redargutio 
HistoriAO  de  Anima  Tr^Jani  est  iDferni 
Supplidis  liberata.    Teronae,  16:14, 4*>. 

4662.  Frmsery  Panl.  DiMertatio  de  Tra- 
Jano  Inipenttore,  Precibna  Gregoril  Hagni 
ex  Inferno  liberato.    Lipsiae,  1710,  4*. 

4663.  OengelyOeo.  De  S.  Oregorlo  Magno, 
Precibusne  iUo  snia  liberavit  ex  Inferno 
Animam  Tr^Jani  ImperatorUf  (In  hla 
SenUinium  vnicm  Veriiatit  m  Bistoria 
tripliciy  Leopoli,  1735, 4f>.) 

On  the  legMd  of  th«  ddlvtrmnee  9t  Tninn 
from  bell  by  the  intereetsiou  of  Pope  Gregory  tii* 
Great,  see  (3olHai,  I>*  Amimiabut  Aigatwmm,  II. 
104-133;  Bttrle'i  DieLf  art.  Trujam;  Vabriolttd, 
BM.  LaL,  ed.  Eroeia,  II.  419,  4^;  Ftearj,  Artrt 


Atil  9t  S^nifn^  Fvrla.  ItSS.  8».  n. 
Mr*.  Jamnoii.    Saerei  matd 
cd..  lUT,  L  tnsa.    The  traiA  of 
•onied  io  tba  BucMtitg  of  Ike  Qi 


An  U 


Orlyeiiesy  fl.  aj>, 

4664.  Blnety  £tleone.  Da  aalat 
Paris,  ISM,  \». 

On  tbla  book,  and  tke  ra^^wt  ttT  k. 
rlou*  aote  of  Bajie  la  hla  JHeC.  ut.  Or»>, 

1119-I170. 

'•  Not  toBf  after  Ida  4M«b.  tke 
dlwnawd    ia    the    aolaoots   of   Phria. 
Thomas   A   Bucket  vaa    iav«d  or 
North  Awur.  Mew.  for  Jan.  1847 :  LXI V.  IIOl 


J.  a 

M. 
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I.  MODERN  "SPIRITUALISM"  OR  SPIRITISM;   GHOSTS, 


jTote.  —  Oalj  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  works  relating  to  this  ralgeet  are  kere 


4666.  licnylet  da  F^resnoy*  Nlc.  Trait4 
historique  et  dogmatique  sur  lee  apparitions, 
lee  visions  et  los  r^v6lHtions  particalidres,  arec 
dee  remarques  sur  la  dissertation  du  R.  P. 
Dom  Calmet.    2  torn.    Avignon,  llftl*  12*.  A. 

4666. Recueil  de  dissertHtions  anciennes  et 

nouvelles,  sur  les  apparitions,  les  visions  A 
les  songes.  Avec  nne  pr^fiice  historique  ...  . 
2  torn,  in  4  pt.    Avignon,  also  Paris,  nU»  12b. 

B. 

Tome  II.  Partle  II.,  pp.  233-812.  oonUiaa  a  •'  Liate 
dea  prlnctpaux  aotears,  qui  ont  trailft  dot  eaprlts,  d^ 
mooa.  apparitioot,  aoagea,  magle  4  ipoctre**" 

4667.  Slmoift,  Ernst  (Heinr.).  Aeltere  nnd 
nenere  Geschichte  des  Olaubens  an  das  Hei> 
einragen  einer  Oeisterwelt  in  die  nnsrige ;  in 
Besiehung  an  eine  Fortdauer  der  Seele  nach 
dem  Tode,  an  Engel,  Mitteigeister,  Oespenstor, 
Yorboten  und  Teufei.  Beeonders  aus  den 
Meinungen  nicht-christliclier  VSiker  gexogen. 
»  Aafl.    Heilbronn,  (1808,)  1834,  8*.  pp.  816. 

4668.  Bretscltneldery  Karl  Gottlieb.  See 
his  StiKtfimitUcht  Eniwicktfttng^  etc.  4*  Aufl., 
pp.  481,  482,  and  pp.  832,  833.    Gomp.  No.  666. 

4669.  OriUse,  Job.  Georg  Theodor.  Bibiio- 
theca  niagica  et  pneamatica  oder  wissenscbaft- 
lich  geordnete  Bibliographie  der  wichti|8ten 
in  das  Oebiet  des  Zauber-  Wunder-  Geister- 
nnd  sonstigen  Aberglaubens  vunUgllch  Mterer 
Zeit  einscblagenden  Werke. . . .  LeipBig,  18M, 
8».  pp.  iv.,  175.    H. 

See  pp.  81-9A.  150,  "  Ton  den  Gelstem  and  Enebd- 
Bungen  deravlbcn." 

4670.  Splcer,  Henry.  Bights  and  Sounds:  the 
Mystery  of  the  Day:  comprising  an  entire 
History  of  the  American  **  Spirit'^  Manifestar 
tlons.  ...  London,  18U, large  12«. pp. yii., 480. 
BA. 

4671.  ApoeattSiStMils  (The];  or  Progress 
backwards.  A  New  "Tract  R>r  the  Times." 
By  the  Author.  . . .  Barlington,  Chauncejf 
Goodriefi,  18M,  8*.  pp.  203.    BA. 

■  Illnsiratlng  the  ancient  eonalerpaita  of  nedera 
"  Bpiriiuallsm." 

4072.  Caproikf  Eliab  W.  Modem  Spiritual- 
ism :  itti  Facts  and  Fanaticisms,  its  Consisten- 
cies and  Contradictions,  with  an  Appendix. 
Boston,  1855, 12».  pp.  438.    H. 

4073.  Flffatert  Louis.    Histoire  dn  mervell- 

866 


leux  dans  les  temps  modeme)i.    9> 
Paris,  1 1851MIO),  1860-61, 18*.    H. 
Tone  IV.  treata  of  "  Les 
MMliUM  et  lea  Kaprits." 


M.    41 


4674. 
8872. 


SiMredenborfl^y  Eman.    1738.    Sec  No. 


4675.  Jungy  ealltd  Stilling  Job.  Hf^ar. 
Theorie  der  Geisterknnde  in  viner  nativ-,  vcr> 
nunit-  und  bibelmMssigen  Besintwanung  drr 
Frage:  was  von  Ahnnnceo,  Oeakshtco  asd 
Geistereracheinnngen  genaubt  vad  nkht  ce- 
glaubC  werden  mtine.  NUnbers,  tM6,  V. 
pp.380. 

Also  ia  ht«  Wert».  Stettpirt.  IWI.  IT.  U.  VI. 
(B.)    An  Xna/Uah  tmnaladon,  *•  Tbcory  of  Pwi 
tokwj."  lAMidott.  18SI.  XT ;  Anwr.  cdldo^  to  6oai||i 
Buab,  Kew  Toct.  18S1. 11*.    B. 

4676.  Bi ejrer,  Joh.  Fri«dr.  won*   Hades.  Ba 

Beytrag  sur  Theorie  der  Geisterkundc  >'«4irt 
AnhJlngen:  IMfontlicbe  TerhandlaBfreB  yber 
SweaenbcHTg  und  Stilling,  ein  Bej  spiel  4ea 
Ahnungsvennttgens  nnd  etnen  Brief  des  juAf- 
em  Plinius.    Frankfort  a.  M.,  18KI,  9>.    9;r. 

4677.  IL«rBer»  ( Andr.)  Jnstinaa.  Dto  Siberia 
Ton  Prevorst.  ErOfftavngeu  tib«r  dan  laafrt 
Leben  dea  Menschen  nnd  Qbvr  das  Hereterafra 
einer  Geisterweit  in  die  ansera.  4*  verawkru 
und  verbeaserte  Anil.  Hit  8  StcindnkcfctalHa. 
Stuttgart  nnd  TUbingaa,  (IgltL  32, 38,)  IM^ 
8*.    (351  sh.) 

An  MffiUh  traaalatioii.  by  Mn.  Crmrnm,  ttrntt^ 
184&.  8*:  Kprinwd.  Vev  Tart,  U4S,  ••. 

4678.  Stlillns,  W.  Das  gebeimDiasvoile  Jca- 
seits,  Oder  der  Zusammeohaag  der  Seetc  Mt 
der  Oeisterwelt.  Bewiccwa  dnrcfa  tintr  ;hauB- 
lung  Ausserst  nwrkwflrdigiw,  beglaaUfCttf 
Geisterersehdnungen,  Ahnnngni  ni^TtftagM, 
sehr  interessanter  Beispiele  dee 
des  aweiten  Geaichts  nnd  dc 
»  Aufl     SchwKb.  Hall,  183a.  1^.    (^  A.\ 

The  llrst  edition  vaa  poblUb«<  ai  LwlvtcsMm  Is 
U04.  nitb  the  Ude .— •  Der  r 
mltdrrOelatervrit.'  eSe. 

4670.  Ob«rlln,  Joh.  FriMr. 
VisionXrs  iiber  den  Znstand  der  Seelea 
dem  Tode.  Ana  dem  Nachlaase  Johaaa  Fr«d- 
rich  Oberlin*s  ...  mitgetbeilt  too  Dr.  G.  H.  v. 
Schubert  ...  .  I^eipaig,  18S7«  ^.  pit  vi^  M4 
teSohahect-ar  ~ 
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I1M  Auil..  1*9T,  8^,  and  r  Aall..  IMO.  9>.  (JT.)  Re- 
viewed br  Biuder  In  th«  Jahrb.  /.  wim.  MrUlk  for 
llKreh,  lan,  coll.  449M5S,  «57-4tt.    A 

4680.  Youns,  Robert.  The  Entranced  Fe- 
male; or  the  Remarkable  Discloeuree  of  a 
I^dy,  oonceming  another  World.  London, 
1841,  8>.    BL. 

4681.  [Nealey  John  Maeonl.  The  Unseen 
World ;  Conimunicationfl  with  it,  Real  or  Im- 
aginary.   London,  1847,  8*'   8«.  6d. 

4682.  Cro'vrey  Mrx.  Catherine  (SteT-ens). 
The  Night  Side  of  Nature.  2  vol.  London, 
1848,  sm.  8*.  — Sd  ed.,  ibid.  1849;  reprinted. 
New  York,  1850,  ia>. 

4683.  Gahafrnet,  L.  A.  Magn^tisme.  Arcane* 
de  la  Tie  future  d^voilSe,  oh.  Texlstence,  la 
forme,  lev  occupationa  de  I'lme  aprte  sa  sepa- 
ration du  corps  sont  pronv6es  par  plnsieurs 
ann6es  d'exp^riences,  au  moyen  de  huit  som- 
nambules  extatiqnes  qui  ont  en  quatre-vingts 
perceptions  de  trente-sixpersonnes  de  dlverses 
conditions  d6cM6es  ji difrarentes  ^poques;  ... 
prenves  irrfcnsables  de  lour  existence  au 
inonde  spirituel.  2^  tirage.  8  torn.  Paris, 
(1848-)  1«60, 18». 

Aa  EngiUh  tnndatlon.  mtiUsd  "The  Oeleetiftl 
Telegnph,"  tic,  Lon«1oD  ISBO.  IV;  repriaied  alNew 
York.  2  vol.  In  one,  1851.  IS*.  .  M. 

4684.  DaTls,  Andrew  Jackson.  The  Philosophy 
of  Spiritual  Intercourse;  being  an  Explanation 
of  Modern  Mysteries.  . ..  New  York,  1851,8*. 
pp.  176.    ff. 

4685.  [Samson,  George  Whitefleld].  "To 
Dalmonion,"  or  the  Spiritual  Medium.  ...  By 
TraTerse  Oldfleld.  Boston,  18ft2,  IS",  pp.  157. 
BA. 

A  Dew  edition,  eolarfed.  wm  pobllehed  ander  the 
antbor'e  name  with  the  Following  title :— "  Sniritaal. 
bm  tested ;  or,  the  raots  of  ita  Hietory  eUeelfled,  and 
their  CauM  In  Naiare  verlfled  fhMn  Aoeteat  and  Ifn- 
dern  Testimonte  ...  ."  Boeton.  1810,  IS",  pp.  186.  A 

4686.  Beecher,  Charles.  A  Review  of  the 
** Spiritual  Manlfostations."  ...  New  Tork, 
18M,  1».  pp.  76.    IT.  » 

Aaorlbea  them  to  Saiaalo  ageney. 

468e>.  Brlttan,  Samuel  Byron,  and  Rleh. 
mond,  B.  W.  . . .  A  Discussion  of  the  Facts 
and  Khilosophy  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Splrit- 

.    nalism-  ...    New  York,  1868,  8».  pp.  ix.,  888. 

Pint  publUbed  In  the  gptrthtat  Mepray*. 
4686^.  Page.  Charles  Oralton.    Psycbomancy. 
8plri^Rappings  and  Table-Tippings  exposed. 
NewYork,  IM8,12».pp.96.    k 

4687.  Rogers,  Edward  Colt.  Philosophy  of 
Mysterious  Agents,  Human  and  Mundane:  or 
th<»  Dynamic  Laws  and  Relations  of  Man. 
Embracing  the  Natural  Philoeophy  of  Pheno- 
mena styled  '•  Spiritual  Manifestations."*  . . . 
Boston,  1858, 12>.  pp.  836.    BA. 

4688. A  Discussion  of  the  Automatic  Powers 

of  the  Brain;  being  a  Defence  against  Rev. 
Oiaries  Beecher's  Attack  upon  the  Philoeophy 
of  Mysterious  Agents,  in  his  Review  of  "Spi- 
ritual Manifestations.''  ...  Boston,  18U.12*. 
pp.  M.    BA.  ^^ 

4689.  Tuttle,  Hudson.  ...  Scenes  in  the  Spirit 
World;  or,  Life  in  the  Spheres.  . . .  New  York. 
1856  [cop.  1858],  r>.  pp.  143.    H. 

4fl89».  Brtttiui,  Samuel  Byron The  Tele- 

nh  Papers.  Edited  by  S.  B.  BritUn.  Vol. 
^  ,  Th«  Spiritual  Telegraph.  New  Series. 
Yol.  H.-VUL    8  ToL     New-York,  1858-85, 

A  Mtoetlon  of  papers  fkvm  the  OfkUtua  TtUgrmh, 
a  weekly  aewapaper  pubiiehed  In  Kew  York. 

4600.  Bdmonda,  John  Worth,  and  Dexter, 
George   T.    Spiritualism.  ...    With   an  Ap- 

Kndix,  by  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  late  U.  S. 
oator,  and  Qorvnor  of  WisoonsiB.  . . .  [Yd. 


I.]   10th  Ed.  I  Yolume  11.    4th  Ed.    2  rol. 
New  York,  1854-55,  8*.  pp.  605,  542.    H. 
4601.  Gasparln,  Agtoor(ivtienne),  (hunt  da. 
Des  tables  tournantes,  du  surnaturel  en  g6n4- 
ral,  et  des  esprits.    2  vol.    Paris,  1854,  lb*. 

4602. Science  vs.  Modem  Spiritualism.— A 

Treatise  on  Turning  Tables,  the  Supernatural 
in  general,  and  Spirits.  Translated  ...  by  E. 
W.  Robert,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Bidrd,  DJ).  2  rol.  New  York,  1857. 12>. 
BA. 

460>.  Grldlejr,  Joslah  A.  Astounding  Tactg 
from  the  Spiritual  World.  Witnessed  at  the 
House  of  J.  A.  Oridley  ...  .  Southampton. 
Mass.,  1854, 12».  pp.  287.    M. 

4608.  Mal&an,  Asa.  Modem  Mysteries  ex- 
plained and  exposed.  In  Four  Parts.  I.  Clair- 
▼oyant  R^Tslations  of  A.  J.  Davis.  II.  Phe- 
nomena of  Spiritualism  explained  and  exposed. 
III.  Evidence  that  the  Bible  is  given  by  In- 
spiration of  the  Spirit  of  God  ...  .  I Y.  Clair- 
voyant ReveUtlons  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
...    Boston,  1855, 12*.  pp.  XV.,  466.    ff. 

4604.  Hare,  Robert,  M.D.  Experimental  In- 
vestigation of  the  Spirit  ManifesUtions,  de- 
monstrating the  Existence  of  Spirits  and  their 
Communion  with  Mortals.  Doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  World  respecting  Heaven,  Hell,  Moral- 
ity, and  God.  Also,  the  Influence  of  Scripture 
on  the  Morals  of  Christians.  ...  4th  Ed.  New 
York,  1856  [cop.  1855],  8«.  pp.  460 +.    H. 

4605.  Ramsejr,  William.  SpirituaUsm,  a  Sa- 
tanic Delusion,  and  a  Sign  of  the  Timefl.  ... 
Edited,  with  a  Prefisce,  by  H.  L.  Hastings.  . . . 
'2d  BdJ  Rochester,  N.Y,  (1858,)  1857. 12».pp. 


Is 


4606.  ReTue  spirituallste  ...  Publi6  par  Z. 
Pi6rart  ...  .  Paris,  1858,  et  seqq.  B».  10/r. 
perannttm. 

There  la  also  a  Mwu»  iptrfu  pnbllahed  by  Allaa 
Kardee.  Pari*.  1858,  et  eettq.,  8>. 

4607.  [Zaalbers,  J.  C.].  De  onsterfelUkheid 
▼an  den  mensch  natuurkundig  w^ageerig  be- 
wezen  op  grond  van  het  mitgnetismus  in  ver- 
band  met  biologie,  tafeldans,  klopgeesten,  enz. 
...    .    's  Hagu,  1858, 8*.  pp.  84. 

4607*.  Honiiing,  D.  Die  neueeten  Manifesta- 
tlonen  aus  der Geisterwelt.  ...  Berlin,  1858. 
80.  pp.  xii..  180,  and  2  plaUt. 

Aaeoond  edition,  with  the  tide.  IftMUU  aptrttuaHM- 
ti»ek€  MUauikmg«n,  Berlin,  1881, 8".  pp.  xiv.,  848. 

4608.  SlentellnlK, .  Geest-menbaringen. 

etc.    1858.    See  No.  1288. 

4000.  Kardee,  Allan,  fueudon.  Qu'est-ce  que 
le  spiritisme?  .:.  8aint-G«rmain  en  Laye. 
1858,  18».  pp.  100. 

4700. Philosophle  spiritnaliste.— Le  livre 

des  esprits,  contenant  les  principes  de  la  doc- 
trine spirite  sur  I'lmmortalite  de  r&me,  la 
nature  des  esprits  et  leurs  rapports  avec  les 
hommes  ...  .  1>  5d.,  enti^rement  refondue 
...  .  Pari8.1888, 18*.  pp.xlviii.,474.— 8»ed- 
iWa.  1862, 180.  ^ 

4701.  DaTls,  Andrew  Jackson,  the  Great 
Harmonia:  being  a  Progressive  Revelation  at 
the  Eternal  Principles  which  inspire  Mind  and 
govern  Matter.  Vol.  V.  In  Three  Parts.  New 
York,  1880, 12o. 

Part  III.,  pp.  ffl-4S0.  treaU  of  "  the  Orlirfo  of  Life, 
and  the  Law  of  Immorullt.r."  This  In  followed,  pp. 
411-488,  bj  "A  Yoloe  ftwn  the  SMrit-Land."  purport- 
tag  to  be  a  oonmunleation  to  Mr.  I>arli  trom  Jamea 
TIfltor  WIImhi.  "  who  hae  reeided  lonae  ten  Tcan  la 
the  iiplrit-land." 

4702.  (Hren,  Robert  Dale.  Footfltlls  on  the 
Boundary  of  another  Worid,  with  Narrative 
Illustrations.  . . .  Philadelphia,  1880, 12*.  pp. 
528.— Prom  the  10th  American  Ed.,  with 
Emendations  and  Additions  by  the  Antluv. 
London,  1860, 12».  pp.  802.    BA. 
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A  enrfou  MlleeCioa  of  narrmtlrM  of  a»MiritloM, 
haanting*.  preaentimcnu,  aad  the  like.  The  anther 
b  dUpowd  to  belicTe  in  the  realitr  of  "  ooeactooal 
•piritual  iDterforeaoe."  — Pp.  4T8-SM  treat  of  the 
ohaoge  at  death. 

4703.  Rvmer,  O.  8.  Maoffestaclone  e  rlrelsr 
Biono  degli  spirit!.    Mibuio,  I860, 12».  1  Ura. 

4709».  Rnblo  y  IHas,  Yfcente.  Brtudfot 
sobre  la  evocation  de  lot  eeplritiu,  laa  revela- 
clones  de)  otro  mondo,  las  mens  g^ratorias, 
lofl  tripodea  y  los  palanganeroe  en  sne  rela- 
elones  con  la«  ciencias  de  obserTadon,  la  fllo- 


■ofla,  la  rellKfon,  j  el  progrMo  ■odaL 
dlk,  1860,  4«.  pp.  xri^  184. 


..    Ck- 


4704.  Kardeo,  Allan, 
experimental.  Le  llTre  6xm  hiMIudm,  oa GsKie 
dee  mMiums  et  dee  4Tocate«ra  . . .  poar  fcm 
suite  an  Uvre  des  eepriu.  ...  >  Cd.,  rvtmt  it 
corris^e  avec  le  conconra  des  esprito  ...  . 
Pan'C  1861,  IS*,  pp.  Wii.,  MO.— »  M. 
1862,18*. 

4705. Le  splritisme  k  sa  pins  siinple 

pression  ...    .    Parin,  1862,  \^.  pp.  90. 
A  J^trtamaee  tnnrtarion,  Pwia,  liSI.  10*. 


n.  NATURE,  ORIGIN  AND  DESTINY  OP  THE  SOULS  OP  BBUTBS. 


4706.  Goer.  Jean  Antolne.  Hlstoire  critique 
de  rinie  Jes  bites,  contenant  les  sentimens 
des  philosophcs  anciens,  k  ceax  des  modernes 
sur  cotte  mati^re.  ...  2  torn.  Amsterdam. 
^740,80.    //. 

"  ComplUtloD  IndlKoste,  eaoi  erittqoe  al  bat."  '—M. 
1>— «,  In  Hoefcr'a  Nvhv.  Me^r.  ttntroU. 

8ce,  Airther,  No.  770.  Klitffe  |  —  4738, 
Ba  jrle  | — 4840,  Flonrens  | — 4846,  Hett- 
•Ingcri— 4892,  MorrU. 


Aor«.—  For  the  biUiographj  of  the  sabjeot^  seepartlealarly  O.  R.  Boehaer's  AiUMft.  SewipL 
Pftn  U.  Tol.  I.  pp.  90-106,  Lips.  1786^  8*  {H.),  where  will  be  Ibnad  the  tiUes  of  soma  worfca. 
demio  dissortatioDS,  not  inelnded  in  tite  present  eatalogve.    See  also  Berrieh's  S^Uoga,  etc,  recorded 
No.  Ul,  aad  W.  Engelmaaa's  BOMoOMea  HiUonayiratMraUs,  B4.  1,,  Leipsic  I846»  8* 
il-Btmd  hj  Carus  and  Eagelniaaa,  ia  3  parts,  ibid.  1861,  8^.    M. 

4716.  Rorartvsy  Hieronynras.  . . .  Qrod  Aai- 
malia  Brrta  saspe  Ratioue  vtaotrr  mHivf  Ho- 
mine  Libri  dvo — Qtos  recensvit  Wm^Xitxk'mt 
historiccHphilosophica  de  Aninia  Br«tonwv  Ad- 
notation  ibvsq  re  avxit  Oet^.  Heinr.  Bib»TiTs 
...    .    Ilelnistadii,  1728.  8*.  pp.  S2> -:-.    A. 

Oriff{ualcditlon,par.(lC«&?)ie«8.><°.  rP-ISe  Ei 
Other  cds.,  AnaL  It&i,  IfSX.  It6«,  It*,  aad  ITS:  S*. 

4717.  S«hooclK,  Mart.  DIasertatiooee  XI.  df 
Aninia  Belloamm.    Oronins»,  1686,  4^.    (31 

sh.) 

In  oppedtlon  to  Deaoartas. 

4718.  Pardles,  Ignace  Gaston.  Diacovn  6t  U 
connoissance  des  be9t<>s.  Paris,  1671,  1>.  f'p. 
237  -h— '^^d.,  «*•<<.  167R,  l^.pp.  2*0.  F.^ 
Also  La  Haye,  1600,  1715,  8*. 

"  Cent  de  toue  let  oavrafcs  de  Pardlee  cri«l  ^ «i  11 
le  plua  de  bruit  Ion  de  aa  piiMlcatioa.'  —  At«^.  Clua. 
It  oppowa  Demrtea.  Aa  Jtakam  iraaalitiiia.  T^w- 
sia.  109S.  mt,  12*. 

4719.  'Wmis,  Thomas.  De  Anima  Bmt^wna. 
quae  Hominis  Titalis  et  sensttira  eat.  Exenri- 
tationos  du«.  . . .  Oxonii,  altn  Loadini,  1671, 
4*.  —  Alao  Amst.  1674,  1>,  pp.  5&2,  and  GeaeT. 
1676,  4*. 

4720.  I>rec1haler9  Job.  Gabr.   Disaertatlo  hia- 
torico-physica  de  9ermone  Bratonun.    •  A«jp. 
Polyc.  Mich.  RechtcnUich.]    Llpeue,  MtS,  ^ 
(4  sh.)  —  Also  Erford.  1706.  4*. 

A  OmrMmu  traaalatiea.  Dreaden,  IIM,  SR. 

4721.  Ije  Orand,  Ant.  DIseertatio  de  f^mtia 
Sensus  et  Cognltionis  in  Bmtia.  Lii|;d  Baz. 
(Londinif)  1676,  8*.  ppw  139.  — Also  N(>nl>«rf. 
1679,  8*. 

An  MitgUA  rerabw.  bf  ■.  Bkeae.  In  bla  wma»:«iV« 
of  Le  Orand'a  PkU^Mftg,  Load.  UM,  faL ;  Aaseh, 
I>oct,iaM.8*. 

4722.  CroelvA,  Joh.  Benr.  DisMtatlo  phtl'» 
sophica  de  Anima  Brntoraai.    Bresaje,  ICI, 

4*. 

Malatttat  that  the  sonla  of 


4707.  Flatarclhiu,  fl.  a.d.  00.  Terrestria-ne 
an  aquatilia  Animaliasint  callidioraf  —  Bruta 
Animalia  Ratione  uti.  Cfr.  and  Lot  (Opera., 
ed.  Xyland.,  Lnt.  Par.  1624,  fol.,  II.  060-092.) 

H. 

An  EngliMh  tranalatlen  In  hla  "  Morals,  tranalatad 
...  by  aeveral  Handa."  Vel.  V.    JT. 

4708.  Fer«lra,  Jorge  Gomes.  Antoniana  Mar> 
garita.    1654.    See  No.  601. 

4709.  Freltaff,  Joh.  De  Origlne  et  Natnrm 
Animarum  iu  Brutis.    FrancoC  1666,  8*. 

4710.  NoviB  8octSB  ^ennerto-ParacelsicsB 

. . .  Detectio  et  soiida  Reftitatlo.    Amst.  16S7, 
8*. 

4711.  Sennertf  Daniel.  De  Orlgine  et  Natura 
Anitntinun  in  BrutiM,  Sentential  claries.  Tbeo- 
lo};uriim  in  aII«]Uot  Gemianias  Academiis,  qui- 
buri  Hiinui  Daniel  Sennertus  k  Oimine  Blas- 
phciuite  &  Uwreseos  k  D.  Joanne  Freitagio 
ipsi  intentataabeolvitur.  FnincoflirtI,  1688, 8*. 

(iTHh.) 

Also  in  hU  Opera.  Par.  IMl,  fol.,  1. 1-48.  {M.)  See 
Bajrica  JHd.,  art.  Setuurtu*. 

4712.  Clianet,  Pierre.  Considerations  sur  la 
Stt|f«^s»««  <ip  Churron.     Parin.  1646,  8*. 

Mfiitit;tiiia,  Iq  opposition  to  Charron,  thai  bmtss  do 
not  roaauu. 

4713. De  rinstlnct  et  de  la  connoissance  des 

aninmux  ...    .     La  Roctielle,  1646.  8*.    BM. 
DcfcudiDK  hi*  former  work  agalost  the  eriticiama 
of  M.  CnrcKu  de  la  Chambre  in  bia  Xea  ehar«eMr«« 
d*»  peuaiotu. 

4714.  Cnreav   de  la  Cliainbre,  Marin. 

Trait6  de  laconnuissancedesanimanXjOil  tout 
.    CO  qui  a  esti  diet  pour  et  contre  le  raisonne- 
ment  des  boHtes  est  examin6.    Paris,  (1646?) 
164*,  4*.— /';iV/.  1662,4*. 

Ftof.  Ho«fer,  ATovr.  Biogr.  ghUrale,  XXVIIl.  SOS.  —  A 
Gtrman  iraonlaiion,  Lemgo.  1761, 8*. 

4716.   A  Discourse    of  the  Rnowledg  of 

BoRHtH,  tran8lat<>d  into  English  by  a  Person  of 
Quality.    Loudon,  1667,  8*. 
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4723.  Cyprlitnits,  Job.  De  8etisB  et  (Vt^t- 
tione  in  BniUs.  [Jteap.  Pirsch.]  Upaia.  I6«lft 
4*.  pp.  27. 

In  oppoaltioa  le  La  Oraad. 

4724.  [DIIlTr,  w  dIUjr,  Antafnel.  De  Itne 
des  bestes,  o<i,  anr6s  avoir  d^montrr  la  sfirv 
tnaUt4  de  Time  de  Hiomme.  Ton  expliqav  par 
la  aevle  machine  les  actions  les  pins  sarrre- 
nantes  des  animanx.  Par  A.  D***.  Ly*«. 
1676, 12*.—  /Wd.  1»»,  12*. 

Alae  with  the  dtle :— •  Traltii  de  l^iaoet  U  iiaeiaa 
aanoe  daa  bMea,**  eSa.  La  Baja, 
It*. 


4725. 


lipdi 


Joh.  Friedr.    Ds 
pdiM,  16T6»  4!i.   (i*sk.) 
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4726.  GnlUcmtnotf  Jean.     De  Principlis 
RoTiin  GorporearuBif  et  de  Cogidtione  firuto- 
ram.    Parieiis,  1«7»,  ia>.    BH, 
4,7in.  Dairmftnson»  Jean.    La  beste  trans- 
fbnude  en  machine  ...    .    Paris,  16S4«  12°. 
Bee  Bavta  In  (he  JToweBM  d*  la  Mfp.  dm  IM.Uk 
Mmreh.  ICM.  Art.  %  or  <Vii«rM,  I.  T-10.    A 

«72S.  Sehmtd,  Joh.,  164»-173L    De  Bratis 

Homlnom  Doctorlbni.    Lipfiaa»  1984,  4i>.    (8 

ah.) 
4720.  Bla^ert   Job.   Friedr.    De   PeocaCto  et 

Poeniii  Bnitorum.    Witteb.  1686f  4^. 
4730.  Faaeh,  Georg.     De  Bratonim   Senra 

atqne  Cc^nitione.  [iZeip.  Stolterfoht.]  Witeb. 

m^Afi.    (4  ah.) 

4781.  Falek,  NathanaeL    Diaputatlo  de  Dia- 
cnran  Brutornm.    Witteb.  IMS,  4>.  (2  ah.) 
'  4732.  Schmtdty  Job.  Andr.    Chnraippea  Bra- 
tonim Logica.    JeiMB»  16S9, 4».  (3  ah.)    BL, 

4733.  DMalel,  Gabriel.  Toyage  du  monde  de 
Deacartea.    Paris,  KHHI,  12*4 

4784. NottTelleadiflBculteapropoa^esparnn 

p^ripatAticien  li  Tanteur  du  Voyage  du  monde 
de  Deacurtea,  touchant  la  connolaaance  dea 
beatea,  arec  la  r6fatatlon  de  deux  d^fenaea  do 
Syet^me  g<n4ral  de  Deacartea.    Paris,  lOM, 

'See^MifMal  dm  S^obomm  for  Avs-  1T<  1<W,  pp.  a»- 
tn,  4le  M.  —  A  new  edition  of  thU  work  unliad  wKh 
tho prooeding wao pabilalMd.  nndor tbetlUe  "Tobago 
dn  Biondo  de  Deiieartei."  In  S  ml.,  Pari*.  1701.  iT08, 
ir>:  alM  AmeU  1715. 1732.  \a  Haye,  1738,  and  Lood. 
ITIS,  179.  IV.  Coup.  Joum.  dm  3tavatu  for  March 
C,170S.  TUahasb«mtnuialaMdlaioXalfM,#ii9lMk, 
mod  A«Uasw 

473&.  Maaslca, .    For  two  lettera  by  him 

in  opposition  to  the  MuvMeM  4iffieuUr9,  see 
Journal  des  Spavatu  for  Dee.  14  and  22, 16M, 

4786.  Bcbittldt,  Job.  Andr.  De  Oeometrla 
Bratonim.  f  J7«»p.  Seb.  Lerin  BagsBua.]  Jenae, 
1600, 4«.    (4sh.)    BL, 

4787.  Seluradcr,  Friedr.  OratiodeSlmulacria 
Yirtutum  in  Brutia  Animantibna.  Helmat. 
1001, 4«.    (2  8h.) 

4738.  Ba^le,  Pierre.  Dictionnaire  hiatoriqne 
et  critique  ...  .2  toI.  Rotterdam,  1097. 
fbl.— Best  eda.,  4  toL  Amat.  1740,  fol.,  and  16 
Tol.  Paris,  1820-24,  8*. 

For  moeh  onrloua  SMOar  roUtlng  to  the  nstiire  and 
doaUoT  of  the  muU  ofbrutei.  see  the  artlclei  Arefro, 
Rtrofha,  Sennerpa,  and  Atrfdwt,  or  tho  Abb4  de 
Marsy'a  AfuUrM  fiiimmiH  d»  Aayto,  Yin.  1-141. 

4730.  Meier,  Gerhard.  Logica  Bratonim. 
[Diaa.  J2eip.  StahL]  Hamburgl,  1097, 4*.  (8^ 
ah.) 

4740.  IValdaclftmld,  Wilh.  Halderich.  Dla- 
aertatio  de  Imaginatione  Hominum  et  Bra- 
tonim. [Rap,  Oberiua.]  KlI.  1701,  4*.  (4 
ah.) 

4741.  SeliBeider,  Joh.  Friedemann.  Diaaer- 
tatio  de  Brutoruni  Reiigione,  [Resp,  Weyhla.] 
Hal.  1792,  4«.    (8  ah.) 

4742.  Dleterlel,  Joh.  Gottlob.  Diaaertatio  de 
AnimaBratoram.    Yiteb.  1704, 4*.    (2sh.) 

4748.  f  Albertl,  IClchael].  Nora  Paradoxa,  daa 
ist,  V(Trha;idInng  Ton  der  Soele  dea  Menachen, 
der  Thlere  und  der  Pflanaen.    Halle,  1707, 

8*. 
*  Alao  la  his  JM.  u.  Pktt,  gtM/Um,  Hallo,  im,  8*. 

4744.  Sbaragll,  Glor.  Girolamo  (Lot.  Joh. 
Hieron.).  £ntel«cbla  sive  de  Anima  sonsitiva 
Brutorum,  demonstruta  contra  Cartpsium 
...    .    BononlJB,  1710, 4«».— /bid.  1716,  4». 

4745.  Tbomaa,  Jenkln.  Tractatva  philoao- 
phico-apologeticTB,  de  Anima  Bnrtonrm,  qua 
aaaeritnr,  earn  non  esse  materialem,  contra 
Cartaalanam  imprimis  k  vulgarem  oiioqne 
Theok^lfMiuu  atque  Philoaophorum  Opinio- 


nero. . . .  [Altorf,]  Uteris  J.  W.  KtlkUaH^  VfOn, 
TVpvr.,  niS,8«.pp.(8),104.    H. 

A146.  Glmiiaa,  Glacinto.  Dissertationcs  Aca- 
demics de  Homiuibus  et  Animalibus  fitbuloaia, 
et  de  Brutornm  Anima  et  Vita.    2  vol.    Nea- 

poli,  1714, 4». 

MaiaialDO  the  Immortalitj  of  (he  aools  ^  hmtoa. 

4747.  lietter'  (A)  conceraing  the  Soul  and 
Knowledge  of  Brutes;  wherein  ia  shewn  they 
are  Void  of  one,  and  Incapable  of  the  other. 
From  a  Gentleman  in  the  Country  to  his 
Friend.    London^  1721,  8«.  pp.  90. 

4748.  Hernaannaoni  Joh.,  and  Alstrlity 
Erik.  DisserUtio  I.,  If.,  de  Peccatis  et  Poenis 
Bratoram.    Upaal.  I72S-2A,  8*. 

4740.  THor«r6ste,  Joh.  J.  De  Anfma  Beat!- 
aram.  [Ketp.  Reinh.  Llebmann.]  Aboae, 
1735,8*.    (2fsb.) 

4760.  Hermannson,  Joh.  Diaaertatio  de 
Virtutum  in  Beatiis  Simulaorls.  [Beap.  He- 
denberg.}    Upaal.  1728,  8*. 

4761.  [llo«lller,  David  Renaud].  Eaaal  phi- 
losophique  BurTime  dea  b^tes:  oik  Ton  trouve 
dlverses  rMexiona  sur  la  nature  de  la  liberty, 
aur  cello  de  noa  sensations,  siir  I'union  de 
rime  et  dn  corps,  sur  rimmortalit4  do  Time. 
2*  M.  reTue  et  augmont^e,  ll  laquelle  on  a  Joint 
un  Traits  dea  vraia  principos  qui  aerTent  de 
Ibndement  k  la  certitude  morale.  ...  2  torn. 
Amsterdam,  (1798.)  1737, 12«>.    /T. 

See  Jmtmca  dm  S^maan*  for  Aug.  1729.  pp.  48S-4»^ 

and  for  May  aud  Jane.  17S7,  pp.  SSi9-«7,  iu-tb,  iio 

od. 

4752.   Blorfoiaaee  {or  Morfbuage  T)  de 

Beavjoaont,  — — .    Apologie  des  bestee,  ou 

leurs  connoisaancee,  et  raiaonnemena,  prouv6a 

contre  le  systdme  des  philoeophea  C&rtSaiena 

...    .    Outrage  en  vers.  ...    Parts,  1783,  8*. 

pp.  196.  — iWd.  1739,  80. 

CurUNDi.    See  Jmmud  dm  Seamaim  for  Nor.  173S, 
pp.  6aM86. 

4768.  [MsMjr, ,  the  AltU]  ?    Trait6  de  Vime 

dea  bdtea,  avec  des  reflexions  pbyslquea  et 
morales,  par  M.  I'abbft  H«««.    Paris,  1787, 

12>.  pp.  257. 

It  fa  said  that  tho  eolobrated  P.  Kloolo  was  the 
loal  author  of  thU  work,  and  Maoj  lUtlo  more  thaa 
tho  editor.  Beo  Qu^rard,  who  writei  "  Maey;"  Mb. 
mor  and  HerHeh  have  "  Maohj."  and  Trlalua,  #Vir> 
dmkm-'Ltxieon,  p.  116,  now,  "  Maohl."  Under  •'  Mab- 
■V.  I'abbA  Fran^ls-Jlario  de."  Qu£rard  glvea  the  M- 
lowing  title :  —  "  De  TAme  dea  Mtes,  areo  doa  rMeX' 
iona  ^jalqoea  et  moraloi.  1787,  In- 12." 
4754.    [Bougeant,   Guillanme    Hyadnthe]. 

Amusement  philofiophique  sur  le  langage  dea 

beatea.    Paria,  1799, 12».  pp.  167  +.    F. 
4755. J^etanu.  Nouvelle  Edition  augmentfo 

d*un  avertiaaement,  d'un  dlsoours  pr41iminalre, 

d*une  critique  avec  des  notes,  et  de  la  retrao* 

tation  de  rauteur.    Amsterdam,  1760, 12*.  pp. 

xlriii.,  134»  60  (the  Lettrt  of  Aubert  de  la  Ches- 

naye). 
4756. The»ame.  Nonvelle  Edition  augment^e 

d'une  notice  sur  la  vie  et  lea  ecrits  de  rauteur 

...    .    P4kin[taris].  1782, 120. 

Often  reprinted.  Translated  Into  MngHsk  (1740), 
Germaa,  and  Jtatf<m.  Tbo  book,  maintaining  (to 
■port)  that  the  Mala  of  bnitee  an  Imprlaoncd  deTila, 
im«  burnt  bjr  the  handa  of  the  oommon  oxeoutloner 
at  Parli.  See,  farther,  Backer,  BtU,  dm  terivain* 
de  la  CbHw.  d*  Jfnu,  I.  118,  Paallan,  DieL  de  pAjr- 
afowa,  «•  A.,  Nimea,  179.  8^,  1.  884-981,  and  Aieye. 
JMt.  art.  Brute.  Flourena  ealln  the  work  "  nn  badl- 
na«e  Ingteleux,"  and  mjt :— "  C'est  le  oontro  pled  to 
plua  formel  et  la  erlUque  la  pini  flno  de  I'oplnlon  do 
Deaoariei.  Deaoartoa  rcftao  auz  b«tea  loot  esprit,  et 
le  P.  Bongeaat  lenr  en  trouve  tant  qu'U  Tcut  quo  oe 
•oient  lea  diablea  qui  le  leur  fournloaent.'* 

4767.  Aubert  de  la  Oheanay-e  dee 
Bole,  Francois  Alex.  Lettre  k  >ladame  la 
comtesse  D***  pour  servir  de  suppl6ment  k 
TAmusement  phllosophiqne  sur  le  langage  des 
bestes.  [Paris?  1799?]  12».  pp.  40  (or  40?).— 
2*  M*,  H.  P.  or  P.,  12".  pp.  62. 
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4758.  Reflexions  mir  TAine  desbdtee,  en  forme 
d*amu9«meud  pUiiosophiques.  [Paris?]  1740* 
8». 

4759.  Hildrop,  John.  Free  Thonghta  upon 
the  Brute-Creation:  wherein  Father  Bon- 
geant's  Philosophical  Amusement,  Ac.  is  ex- 
amined. ...     The  3d   £d.    London,  (t742,) 

1751,  8».  pp.  IM.    r. 

Alto  Id  hiji  MUciA  WorU,  17M,  9>,  Vol.  I.  Mala- 
tnlns  (be  iiumorialiir  of  the  aoula  of  bruiei.  See  p. 
108.  et  seqq.  The  first  edition  Menu  to  have  boea 
nnoojrmous. 

4760.  l¥lnckler,  nr  liVlnlclery  Joh.  Heinr. 
PhiltMso|)ljiMciie  Uutersncbungen  Tuudem  Seyn 
und  Wesen  der  Seelen  der  Thiere,  von  ^nseU 
nen  Liebhabern  der  Weltweisheit  in  sechs 
verschiedenen  Abhandlungen  ansgefiihrt ...   . 

LeipsiR.  1745. 8o. 

CbiUenl*  ;-~l.  Die  venehledenen  Meiunngw  elnlfsr 
Weltvclieu  von  der  Existeni  dor  Beeleii  dor  Tbiere. 
S*  Aufl.    Leipils.  1743.  pp.  M. 

%.  PbllosophiMbe  Uotersnchunfder  Prsge:  Ob  die 
Beelea  einigor  Thier«  elaeii  gewlaaen  Orad  von  Ver- 
nunft  haben  ?     Lelpilf ,  1742.   pp.  93. 

5.  Die  Fragc,  ob  die  Seelen  der  Tbiere  Terttand 
babenr    Lcipslsr.  1741.  pp.  96. 

4.  Pbtlowphiacbe  Uoterauehaagder  FraK«:  Ob  die 
Beelen  der  Thieitj  mit  ibrea  Lelbern  sterbeaT  Leip- 
ilg,  1743.  pp.  88. 

a.  Dm  M'uoderbare  la  den  Seelen  dor  Thiers  ...  . 
Leipxig,  1744.  pp.  96. 

6.  Das  WuDdcrbaro  der  Seel*!!]  der  Tbiore.  ta  dalgea 
Fragen  beantwortci.    Leipzig,  174&.  pp.  94. 

4781.  [Montly  GIot.  Filippol.  Anima  Bruto- 
nim  secundum  sanioris  Philoeophiae  Canones 
vindicata.    Neapoli,  1743,  8*. 

4762. Tht  same.    Altera  editlo,  cnm  Addi- 

tionibus  et  Notis  fby  Father  Sacchctti],  quae 
illud  omne  complectuntur  quod  hHCtonus  hac 
in  Ke  scilu  dignum  a  Philoeophia  excogitatum 
est.    Lucae,  1761,  8*. 

4763.  Meter,  Qeorg  Frledr.  Tersnch  einea 
neuen  Lehrgebiludos  ron  den  Seelen  der  Thiere. 
Halle,  1749  [17481, 8».  pp.  119. 

A  J<VeneA  tnuUlntlon,  bv  C.  F.  Helving,  waa  publ. 
at  Halle  ill  1750.  MaliiUlns  that  the  aouis  of  bretet 
are  Imnortai.    8e«  Herrioh,  SgUog;  pp.  98,  99. 

4764.  Plltt,  Joh.  Jac.  PrUfung  der  OrUnde, 
womit  der  HerrGeorg  Fried  rich  Meier  ...  die 
Yernnnft  der  Thiere  in  diesem  und  Jenem 
Le)>cn  erwiesen  will;  nebst  einem  Anhang, 
worinn  die  Schrift :  Amusement  philo9*mhioite 
iur  le  lanffiige  des  bitej  beurtheilet  winf.   Oi»> 

sel,  1I4»,>.  pn.  -254. 

See  Krart'B  AVk«  Th«ol.  BOH..  1751,  TI.  BO^-SIO: 
dotting.  MgUungen,  1750,  pp.  3S8-40. 

4765.  [Bertram,  Joh.  Friedr.].  Ob  die  Thiere 
Teufel  seyn?  Durch  Vcrunlassung  des  von 
dem  ft-anslteischen  Jesuiten,  P.  Bi>i\joant  un- 
Ungnt  an's  Licht  gestellten  Lehrbegrlfls  ron 
den  Seelen  der  Thiere,  genannt  Amttsement 
philosophique*^  nach  Schrift  und  Vemnnft 
untersucht,  von  J.  F.  B.  Bremen,  17M,  8*.  pp. 
91. 

4766.  Barblerl,  Lodovico,  (hunt.  Nuovo  ■!•- 
teraa  intorno  i'anima  delle  bestie  con  le  r^ei- 
zioni  dei  sistemi  sinora  proposti.  Yicensa, 
1750,80.  pp.  122. 

See  Nova  Acta  Srud..  1755,  pp.  888.  687:  alM  the 
notice  bv  Zaccuriu,  Storia  let.  d'llatia.  III.  77&-S78 
\B.),  and  ibid.  VI.  134-141  a  letter  by  BarbieH  In  re> 

Sly.  which  is  also  to  be  fount)  in  the  SovMtltt.  jmi. 
I  Firtnxt,  1753.  XIV.  3ri-319.    B. 

ia(n.  [Trallea,  Balth.  Ludw.].  Critique  d'nn 
m6decin  du  parti  des  spiritualistes  sur  la 
pik>e  intitu]4e:  Les  Animanx  plus  que  i 
chine.    (Bresluu,  1751,)  La  Haye,  1752,  8*. 

4768.  Scliols,  Joh.  Friedr.  Beweiss,  dass  es 
eine  >SeeleiiwandernnK  bey  den  Thieren  gebe. 
Helm«tftdr,  176^  [175*2],  8».  pp.  106. 

See  GdUing.  ZeU.,  1752.  pp.  1235-ft.    B, 

4769.  Bniron,  Georges  Louis  Iteeleret 
Q^unt  de*    Discours  sur  la  iiature  doi  ani- 
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maux.    (Tn  his  Hiitoire  natmnOt, 
168.  Paris.  1751, 4».)    H. 

Also  aeparattlj,  Gcotre,  IISS^  UP. 

4770.  Bnek,  Friedr.  Joh.  Oommentatio  ^f 
chcrfogica,  Animas  Bratorum  qaidcai  Acta 
cognoscere,  scd  non  cogitare.  [JBeq*.  6.  f. 
Hesse.]    Regfomonti,  17M*  4». 

4771.  CondlUae,  fCtienae  Bcmnot  4e.  Tniti 
des  aniuutux,  oiL,  aprto  avoir  fiait  dca  dwensp 
tions  critiques  sur  le  aentimetit  de  Dsacirtfs 
et  sur  celui  de  M.  de  Buffon,  on  entrqirrad 
d'expliquer  leurs  princfpaax  Cscultia.  Am 
sterdam,  1755,  12>.— Also  P4ria,  1755,  176^ 
1775, 12». 

4772.  [Avbert,  Francois].  EntretleiM  mt  h 
nature  de  Time  des  b^tes.  Colmar.  1751^  !>• 
—With  a  new  title.  Bile,  1760.  19>. 

4773.  Sart^rlva,  Christoph  Frlc«lr.  Wssv- 
tatlo  de  Duratione  Brntomm,  oocasione  Qkmf^ 
vationnm  Bengdianamm  ad  Rom.  viii.  1^^ 
{Retp-  ^^'  Nic-  Hosier.]    Tubin^M,  n5i,4*. 

'4774.  Relmaras,  Herm.  Sam.  Ailgmeras 
Bctracbtungen  ttber  die  Triebe  der  Ilucre, 
hauptsitchlich  ttbcr  Ibre  Kanettriebe  ...  . 
Aub  Neue  durchgesoben.  mit  AnmeriiaB^ea 
und  mit  einer  Einleitung  vermehrt  roa  Jobsaa 
Albert Hinrich [ncl  Reimarus  ...  .  2Tb<-i1«. 
Hamburg,  (1700,  63,  73,)  1798,  8*.  pp.  zz..  SO, 
104 +.    B. 

A  Dutch  traaalatloo,  Lerdca,  lltt.  ITIiL  ^ ; 
t  torn.  Aniat.  1770. 13*.    H. 

4775.  Montaaarly  Ant.    Trattealmento 

taflsico  intorno  ai  principali  sistend  delF 
ma  delle  brute.    Verona,  1761,  4*. 

4776.  NoTelle  letterarie  pvbblioate  ia  Flreaas 
'by  GioT.  Lami].   30  vol.   Firanse,  1740-70,  K 


^. 


For  a  fteli  dteeniilon  of  the  natnrv  aT  tke  m**^ 
brnte*.  by  Lami  and  wreral  o(b«r».  ae*  VoL  XXu. 
(tor  1761).  ooU.  1-9.  145-41.  414-81.  4ST-4S.  4M. 
Ei08-a7,  ft8»-«.  SM-6M.  833-9,  888-72.  OB-S.  M-^ 
Tll-14.  73»-3&.  and  Ite  Appendix,  pp.  U. 

4777.  [Monti,  Olov.  Filippol.  Rlspostaarfna 
lettera  sopra  11  sermooe  quinto  di  8>.  Beraardo 
allegato  per  I'immaterialitA  deU'  aaima  de* 
bruti  [by  the  Abate  D.  NIvardo  del  Ricri9> 

Fireme,  17t2,  »•. 

The  Iflh  dlaeoane  «r  8l  Bcraavt  ea  OaatklH  b 
tha  one  inftrisd  t«. 

4778.  Flno,  Domenico.  l^ttato  eopra  Ttwi  ijii 
deir  aniraa  delle  bestie.    Mikoo,  HM,  ^• 

4779.  Keraiftfleelh,  Charles  Hercale  BrttM 
de«  Suite  de  I'Easai  sur  te  raison.  Avec  aa 
nouvel  examen  de  la  question  de  l^loe  daf 
bfitee.    Rennea,  nm,  iV 

'4780.  [Iiero7,  Charles  Georges].    LKtres  phi- 

loeophiques  sur  IMDtelligence  et  la  perfctt- 

bilit4  des  animaux,  avec  quelqaes  lecrns  far 

lluMume.    Par  le  physicien  de  Xnremberf.  C 

G.  1768,  12».— Nonvelle  Mitioo,  angmsntte. 

Nuremberg,  aUo  Paris,  1781,  1>.  ^ 

Another  wUtioii.  vith  the  aathor's  naM;  Pv«> 

laot,  8".    With  the  Utic.  •*  \jmxn*  am-  lea  a^*aax 

...    .    4«  M..  iM«eM«  d  nae  Intr«ida«tSan  par  k  4«- 

tear  Rottlaet,"  Pari«,  1883.  IS^pp.  Iti.,  «».  -  A  «^ 

■Mm  tranalatioa,  VAmberg,  I8Q9.  9. 

4781.  Deaut,  Richard.  An  BaBay<ni  tbeFvlsn 
Life  of  Brute  Creatures.  ...  1  toL  Loedaa, 
1768,  sm.  8*.  pp.  xxx..  113;  xxi.,  118.    ff. 

The  Utla  of  VoL  U.  read* :~" An  ftaaar  on  tht  f*- 
tnra  l.lfto  aT  Bmiea,  tnlndnoed  vhh  iJbmmUmt 
upon  Kvtl.  Ita  Natnra  and  Orlgla.'* 

4782.  Rothwell.  J.    A  Letter  to  the  Itcv- 
Mr.  Dean,  of  Middleton;  oooasiooed  \q 
ing  his  Eaaay  on  the  Future  Life  or  1 
Creaturea.    h.p.  1766, 8*.  pp- 118. 

4783.  Joannet,  aaude,  tke  AhU.  Les  Ml« 
mieus  coonuea.  on  le  pour  et  contre  rims  4^ 
b«tes  ...    .    2  torn.    Paris.  1776. 1^. 

MalnCalaa.  In  opoooitloai  to  Banllttr.  that  hn«f*« 
B«ra  HUMhInta.  See  Oeirtuf.  AnwaHgm,  ITTt  fh 
TlT-n»»»7,t68.    B,  . 
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4784.  II«BAln|^9  Jnstna  Christian.  1774. 
See  No.  2U0. 

4785.  [Hnpely  Aagust  Wilh.].  Anmerkmigen, 
ele.    1774.    See  No.  202. 

4780.  Paronly  Carlo.  Anima  delle  beatie  Im- 
pognata  cpiritualecoi  princinf  dellametaflsica, 
e  provata  materiale  con  qneili  delta  flsica.  ... 
Udine,  1774,  8".  pp.  264. 

Sre  JVuMo  Oiom.  d*'  Let,  to  ReMm,  Modeoa,  IX. 
M*42  (A.),  ISm-  a  rtrletr,  ia  opposUiok ;  alw  OotHng. 
ilwrd^Mi.  1776.  pp.  SJ4-S58.    B. 

4tlfn.  Spagnly  Andrea.  De  Anlma  Brutomm 
. . .  secundiB  Curia  anctiu  ...  .  Romae,  (1776.) 
1780,  4».  pp.  viil.,  225. 

^88.  Soldlnly  Franoenoo  Maria.  De  Anima 
Brntorum  Commentaria  ...  .  [Florence, 
177«.l  8».  pp.  256.    R. 

With  curlovs  woodoats,  printed  in  rad  and  Una 
aolors. 

4789.  Anbry,  Jean  Bapt.  Th4orie  de  T&me 
dea  Mlea,  et  de  celle  qu'on  attribne  k  la  map 
ti^re  organist.  Nourelle  4d.  (1780,)  1790, 
12b. 

MaloUina  that  the  loals  of  bmtea  are  IminartaL 

4790.  liVeaeihlielC  der  Thieraeelen,  in  Briefen 
und  QeaprMchen.  Frankfhrt  a.  M.,  17M»8«.  pp. 
04. 

4791.  [Attmcvry 1.   Analyeeanr  P&medes 

Mtee,  iettree  philoeopniqaea.    Amsterdam  et 
Parl^  1781,  8». 


4792.  Bergmann,  Joseph.  Inangnralfrage: 
Was  die  Thiere  gewiss  nicht  und  was  aie  am 
wahracheinlichsten  seven.    Mains,  1784,  8*. 

See  JfoiKMy  Rm.  LXXIY.  494.  4S». 

4793.  Blldsteiihy  Just.  Chr.  von.  De  Ani- 
mabus  Brntorum.  f  Aem.  Sam.  WiselqTist.l 
Lundae,  1784,4*.  (2ish.) 

4794.  Smitlhf  Lanrids.  Tanker  om  Dyrenes 
Natur  og  Bestemmelae  og  Menneskets  Pligter 
iuiod  Dyrene.  KlObeuhavn,  1781^,  8*.  pp.  xxiv., 
184. 

8eeil«0.  LK.2MI..  ITW,  IT.«S4T6.    O. 

4796. Ueber  die  Natur  nnd  Bestimmung 

der  Thiere  ...    .    Ana  dem  DKniachen.    Ko- 
penhagen,  1790, 8».    |  M. 

4790.  Segnlts,  F.  L.  Ueber  Naturtrfeb  und 
Denkkraft  der  Thiere.    Leipzig,  1700,  8».    5 

4797.  Smltb,  Lanrids.  ForsBg  til  en  ftild- 
■taendig  Laerebygning  om  Dyrenes  Natur  og 
Bestemmelae  og  Menneakets  Pligter  mod 
Dyrene.  KiObenhavn,  1701,  8*.  pp.  480.— A 
new  ed.,  ibid.  1800,  8*. 

4798.  — ~-  Tersnch  eines  TollatKndlgen  Lehrge- 
bttudes  der  Natnr  nnJ  Bestimmung  der  Thiere 
nnd  der  Pflichten  der  Menachen  gegen  die 
Thiere.  Ana  dem  Diiniscfaen.  Kopenhagen, 
179a,  8*.  pp.  xxxiv.,  283. 

A  Amite*  translation,  abrldfed,  8toekholn^  1T90. 
8^.  The  autber  meiutafna  the  imniortalltT  of  the 
lower  animals.    See  AOaan.  Xlf.  JM.,  1718,  I.  8M- 


4790.  Datrvriiiy  Erasmus.  Zoonomia;  or,  The 
Laws  of  Organic  Life.  . . .  The  3d  Ed-  cor- 
rected. 4  vol.  London,  (2  toI.  1704-00.  4*,) 
1801.8*.    //. 

On  imHfux.  aee  I.  IW-Mk 

4800.  Fr^Tllle,  A.  F.  J.  Hlstoire  des  chlens 
e41«breii  ...  .  2  vol.  Paris,  1700,  18«.— 9* 
«d.,  augments,  t'&id.  1819, 1^.    ru  sb.)   Zfr. 

An  hdUan  translation.  S  vol.  Mllano.  1608,  i«^; 
AMtnruM*,  Paris,  IM5, 18P. 

4801.  SItainerlMrg,  Jac,  and  Rossandcr, 

Carl  Pet.    Cogitata  de  Instinctn  Animalium. 
Lunda«,  1707,  4b.  pp.  24. 

4802.  Trlmolty  Job.  Gottlieb.  Merkwttrdige 
Belspielo  sur  Kenntniss  der  SeelenkrSfte  der 
Thiere.    Frankfhrt  a.  M.,  1700,  »>.    \th. 

4808.  lireBSely  Ootttk*.  Immaa.    Die  neuesten 


Beobachtnngen '  nnd  Erfithmngen  tiber  die 
Veratandes-  und  KOrperkrilfte  der  Thiere  in 
unterhaltenden  Geachichten  rorgetragen. 
Wien,  1801,  8>.    12^. 

4804.  Blnfflejr,  William.    Animal  Biography 

...    .    3  vol.    London,  1800-OS,  8*.    4th  ed., 

ibid,  1813;  another  ed.,  4  vol^  ibid.  1829, 12>. 

A  O^rmoM  transtatloo,  S  Bde.,  Leipxig.  18M-I0,  9P. 

~  See  aUo  hla  Mtmotn  •fBrttbh  i^tuUlrupedt,  Lond. 

uuPt  J« . 

4806.  liVeiisely  Gottft*.  Imman.  Der  Staat  der 
Thiere,  oder  Lebenaart,  BeachKftigungen, 
KUnste  und  Handwerke  in  der  Thierwelt.  2* 
Aufl.    Lius,  (1804,)  1822,  8*.    Sgr. 

4808.  Tliterseelenkiindey  anfThatsachen 
begrttudet  oder  136  hiichat  merkwUrdlge 
Anekdoten  von  Thieren.  2  Theile.  Berlin, 
1804-05, 8>. 

4807.  Me'vresy  or  M ewes.  W.  Ob  die  Thiere 
denken?  an  der  Selbethellung  eines  kranken 
Hundes  geprUft.  (Wiedemann's  Arcfiiv  f. 
ZiMl.,  1805,  IV.  ii.  176-178.)  . 

4808.  OrphalyWilh.  Christian.  DerPhilceoph 
im  Walde,  oder  freymUthige  Untersuchungen 
tiber  die  SeelenkrKfle  der  sogenannten  ver- 
nunflloaen  Thiere.    Hamburg,  1807,  8«.   1  th. 

Also  wlib  the  title:  — "Wie  massen  Thier.  nnd 
Mvnaehen'Seelennhigkelten  veiiUohen . . .  werdan?" 

4809. Sind  die  Tliiere  bios  sinnllche  Ge< 

sehOpfe,  oder  sind  aie  anch  mit  FXhigkeiten 
rersehen,  die  elne  Seele  bei  ihnen  voraussetzen 

itir  vermnthen?]  Iassen7    Leipzig,  1811,  8*. 
th. 

4810.  Blo-vrert  Arthur.  Some  Speculations  on 
the  Nature  of  Instinct.  {Philof.  Nag.,  1811, 
XXXVIiL  251-254, 850-354,  401-400.)    H. 

4811.  l¥alcelleldy  Priacllla.  Instinct  dis- 
played, in  a  Collection  of  well-authenticated 
Facta,  exemplifying  the  Extraordinary  Saga- 
city of  varioua  Species  of  the  Animal  Creation. 
London,  1811, 12».  5<.— Also  Phllad.  1816. 

4812.  Antolne   de    Salnt-Gerwals,   A. 

Les  animaux  odldbres.  Anecdotes  historiques 
sur  dea  traits  dUntelligence  . . .  [etc.].  2  vol. 
Paris,  1812, 12>.  —  2i  «£,  2  vol.  ibid.  1886, 12*. 

4813.  CKlawerlnly  Luigl.  Essai  d'nne  ana- 
lyse comparative  sur  les  principaux  caractftres 
organiques  et  physlolc^ques  de  rintelligance 
et  de  rinstinct.    Paris,  1815,  8«.    Ufr. 

4814.  Hlldebrand,  J.  P.  U.  lets  over  het 
stelsel  van  de  onaterfeiykheld  der  dieren,  als 
een  hinderpaai  in  het  beoordeelen  der  grond- 
waarheden  van  de  christel^ke  godsmenst. 
Amaterdam,  1810, 8«.  11. 0.40. 

4816.  [BaUandy  Engine,  under  ih€  pteudon, 
of  B.  Allentja  Les  animaux  indnstrieux, 
on 'description  dea  ruaea  qn'ila  mettent  en 
oenvre  pour  aaiair  lenr  prole  on  fnir  lenra  en- 
nemis  . . .  [etc.].  10*  4d.  Paris,  (1*  6d.,  ISSil,) 
1862, 18*.  pp.  2»B. 

4816.  Cawier,  Fr6d6ric.  Art.  7n«tfne<  in  the 
Diet,  det  $citneea  naturdUs,  XXIII.  628-644, 
Strasbourg,  1893,  8».    H. 

4817.  Vlrey,  Julien  Joseph.  Hlstoire  des 
mceurs  et  de  I'instinct  des  animaux  ...  .  2 
vol.    Paria.  18M,  8». 

An  Aolicm  tninslatlen.  6  veL  Pnvla,  USS,  11*;  ~ 
SpanisM,  S  torn.  Baeaa,  1844,  8^. 

4817*.  Cawlerf  Fr£d4ric.  Examen  de  qnelqnes 
observations  de  M.  Dugald  Stewart,  qui  ten- 
dent  k  d4tniire  Tanalogie  des  ph4nomenes  de 
I'iuatinot,  avec  oenx  de  Thabitudo.  (Mimoiret 
da  Mufium  tFSist.  not.,  X.  241-260,  Par.  1823, 
4».)    H. 

4818.  FrencKf  John  Oliver.  An  Inquiry  re- 
specting the  true  Mature  of  Instinct  and,  of 
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the  Mental  Distinction  between  Brute  Ant- 
maU  and  Man;  Introductory  to  a  Series  of 
Essays,  Explanatorv  of  the  Tarlous  Faculties 
and  Actions  of  the  Former,  which  have  been 
considered  to  result  from  a  Degree  of  Mural 
Feeling  and  Intellect.  (Zoological  Journal, 
tm.  f.  1-88, 163-174, 846-afl7 ;  1826, 11. 71-83, 

"  Molda  that  the  kotloni  of  the  inltolor  aiilBa]*  an 
produced  bjr  ceod  aod  ctH  •piriu." 

4819.  HmkcocIk,  Thomas.  An  Bnay  on  In- 
stinct, and  its  Physical  and  Moral  Relations. 
...    London,  1834« 

4810».  Ck»od,  John  Mason.  The  Book  of  Na- 
ture. ...  3  vol.  London,  ISM*  8*.— Also  2 
Tol.,  Phllad.  1826,  8«.    H. 

Oa  tDstlaet,  we  VoL  I.  pp.  871-411,  Aawr.  edition. 

4820.  Roiuwe,  B.  Instinct,  moeurs  et  sagacity 
des  animaux  ...  .  »M.  Paris,  (1829.)  1886, 
12».   (14  sh.)    3i/r. 

▲n  BnffiUk  trmaitUUon,  Nev  York,  1831, 18^. 

4821.  Broiv-n,  Capt.  Thomns.  Biographical 
Sketches  and  Authentic  Anecdotes  of  Dogs .... 
Edinburgh,  1829,  8«.    8».  6d. 

4822. Biographical  Sketches  ...  of  Horses 

...    .    Edinburgh,  18S0. 18*.    IQt.  6d. 

4823.  Flemmlnff,  Carl  Fr.xon.  1880,   See 

No.  267. 

4824.  C arena,  Oiacinto.  Pensierl  suU'  istinto 
tanto  negti  animali  che  neli*  uomo.  18S0. 
{Mem,  d,  R.  Ac.  d.  Sciente  di  Torino,  XXXV. 
ii.  191-200.)    H. 

4825.  Herlioldt,  Job.  Daniel.  ^Physiologlscbe 
Betruchtungen  11h«r  den  Unterschied  der 
PflanEe,  des  Thieres  nnd  des  Menscheu  hin- 
slchtlich  des  Instincts,  des  Sinnee  und  der  In- 
telligenz.    Kopenhagen,  1830,  8*.    |  tA. 

4826.  Brown,  OapL  Thomas.  Biographical 
Sketches  ...  of  (Quadrupeds.    Glasgow,  18S1. 

4827.  Dnrean  de  la  Malic,  Adolphe  Jnles 
<}esar  Auguste.  M6nioire  sur  le  ddveloppe- 
ment  den  racuUds  inteliectnelies  des  animaux 
sauvage«  et  domestiques.  (Annales  des  Sciences 
naturrllfs,  18SI ,  XXI  I.  .'JSS-llO. )    H. 

Compure  his  Cbn«<<i^ra«Ofu  o^n/roZet  •ur  la  doMM- 
tication  dt  mnimaux.  Ibid.  IStt,  XXVll.  5-23.  US- 
145.)    H. 

4828.  Rajrmond,  Georges  Marie.  Nouvelle 
dissertation  sur  le  principe  d'action  cfaex  les 
animaux.  {Mimoire»  de  la  Soc  acad.  de  Sa- 
vote,  18SS,  VI.  177-266.) 

4829.  KIrbjr,  William.  On  the  Power.  Wisdom 
and  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifcitted  in  the 
Creation  of  Animals,  and  in  their  History. 
Habits  and  Instincts;  being  the  Seventh  of 
the  Bridgewater  Treatises.  2  vol.  London, 
1895,  8».  —  2d  Amer.  ed.,  Philad.  1^37.  8«».    H. 

For  a  somewhat  dlflervnt  theorr  of  InKlinet,  Me 
KJrby  and  Spencc  *  IiUr^xturtioH  to  Bntomolon,  where 
Mr.  Spencc  s  view  \h  prewuted.  -  A  German  tnuu* 
Ifttion.  Stuttgart.  1838,  8*. 

4829».  Delattre,  Ch.  Les  bfites  savantes,  on 
Anecdotes  et  r^cits  curieux  sur  l*intelligence, 
rindu«trie  ...  [etc.]  de  certains  animaux 
...  .  Limoges  et  Paris,  (18S6,)  1850,  32>.  pp. 
128. 

4830?  Jarrold,  Thomns.  Instinct  and  Reason, 
pbilosophicnlly  investigated;  with  a  View  to 
asciTtain  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of 
Education.    London,  18M,  S<>.   9$. 

4831?  Smltb,  Egerton.  The  Elvsium  of  Ani- 
mals: aDn^m.    London,  18M,8». 

4832.  Bnslinan,  John  Stevenson.  The  Pbl- 
loHophy  of  Instinct  and  Reason.  Edinbnnrtu 
1837,  8«.   ft*.  *^ 

48.3>.  Seiimldt,  C.  G.  De  Mente  humana  a 
]k>!<tiaruni  Animabus  recte  distinsuenda. 
Stutlg.  I«7. 
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4883.  Ptshf  8Mn.  On  fbe  Katnre  of  lastZort. 
LAmcrioanBibL  Repoe.  fix-  Jan.  1818;  XI.  74- 

86.)    S, 

4834.  Dns^A,  Antoine  (Lonis).  Traits  de  jikf- 
siologie  comparfie  de  llioaune  et  dee  *wi«»— t 
...  .  3tom.  MontpelUer,  aim  ParisL 
89, 8*.    H. 

Ob  th«  mesul  ep«r«t{0as  «f  i 
with  Uiow  of  naa,  tee  I.  au-filS. 

4835.  AllM»u,  Willlan  Polt«iM7.  IiMtiBct. 
1839.  (In  R.  B.  Todd's  Cgdop.  of  AmoL  •md 
Fkytiol^  III.  1-29.)    H. 

4836.  Blnglcf',  Thomas.  Instinct 
2d  Ed.  London,  (. . .)  1838,  IGo.  4t. 

4837 Stories  about  Birds.    New  Sd. 

don, (...)  1830,  le*.  pp.  204.  4s. 

4838 Stories  about  Don  ...    .    5th 

London,  (. . .)  1843,  le*.  4t. 

4839. Stories  about  Horses. 

ie».  4*. 

4840.  Fltmrena,  (Marie  Jean)  Picrra.  De 
rinstinct  et  de  Tintelligence  dM  aainwax 
...  .  4*  4d.,  entl^rement  refoodne  ec  coa- 
sld6rablement  angment^e.  Paris,  ri84L  4fc. 
61,i  1861,  18».  pp.  331.  -^   V       *,  -s 

Pint  pabi.  in  the  AhhoIm  d» 
JiMf.,  1880,  XII.  2»-2M.    B. 

4841.  Flerqnln  d«   GeinauwHja, 

Charles.    Trait4  de  la  fulie  dee  aninianx.  de 

ses  rapports  avec  celle  de  rbooune  et  lea  Hf^- 

lations  actuelles  ...    .    2  vol.    Paris.   fiiliL 

18».  15/r.  ^   ^^ 

"  Thili  werit  la  fn  mmnj  Tvppccti  •  nrloiltT.  hwt  tft« 

mathor  has  extalHted  frreat  dill«ea<»  in  tbe  wnmjn* 

of  material*.    He  aacribca  udcmaadi^  and 

to  iMratea."  -  StHMmtfer. 

4842.  I<enr«t,  Francis.    AnatoDile  ^ 
dn  syst^me  nerveux  consid^r4  dans 
ports  avec  Tinteliigence  ...    .    i  voL 
1839-48,  8",  and  Atlas,  i&fL)  flbL 

4843.  Selieltlln,  Peter.  Tersncii  einer  vsil- 
stindigen  Tbierseelenkoiide.  2  Bde.  Stutt- 
gart und  Tubingen.  18441,  8*.  4^  tk. 

4844.  S-vraftnson,  Willians.  On  tbe  HaMts 
and  Instincte  of  Animals.  . . .  Loodoa.  1849, 
sm.  8^pp.  vi.,  876.  B.,  BA.  (Lardaare  Cbbi- 
net  C^fclop.y 

4845.  Henalnger,  (Job.  Christian)  Out 
Friedr.  Instinct.  (ErscbandCSniber's^/^rm. 
Sne^Jci.,  !!•  Sect.,  XIX.  102-122.  Leip*.  KM, 
4*.)    Jf, 

laeludet  %  mMeU  nmj  ef  tke  lUcntva  tf  the 

BDlJeet. 

4846.  Plerquln  de  CtonsbionXy  Clasde 
Charles.  Idiomologie  des  animaux  . . .  .  Puis, 
1841,  8*.  6/r.  ^ 

4847.  Iiesaon,  Ren4  Primeverrv.  Mcpqt*.  in- 
stinct et  singularit4s  de  la  vie  des  aniaiaax 
mammiftres  ...  .  Paris,  1849»  1».  (12iik) 
8i/r. 

4848.  Aqnarlna,  iMeMfoN.  MindorlnedBCt. 
An  Inquiry  concerning  the  MaaileeUtioa  ii 
Mind  by  the  Lower  Orders  of  AnisMls. 
{Knidrrhoeker  tor  Nov.  and  Dec  IMl:  XXIL 
414-420,507-515.)    ff. 

4819.  Rel«benbaoh,  HHnr.  Gottlieb  Lwlw. 

Blicke  in  das  Leben  der  Thierwelt.  verglirhfa 
mit  deni  Leben  des  Menschen.  DrewieB,  1!^ 
8».  <6  eh.)  ^^  ^ 

4850.  SelMnardsh  Ladw.  Kari.  Der  InsHiKi 
der  Thiere  vom  naturhistflrlscbeo  StaadpaakL 
...    Wien,  1848.  8*.  pp.  107. 

4851.  Bron^l&^^n*  Henrr.  Airoa 
andVaux,    Dialogues  un  Instinct  .. .    . 
don.  1844,  «!•.  ppu  Iv.,  1S-272L    J7.— Hew  ei, 
ibid.  1S49. 18». 

Al«.  In  hia  W0tt,,  Loaiica,  UB*,  na.  8»  TL  nS- 

4852.  Calloehfe^PaaaarwIJla.  J. 
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Parity 


maux  cAMbres,  Intelllgens  et  OQiienx. 
1844, 8*.  (15sh.)8iA- 

4863.  Oftbllloty  .     l^tade  phystolo^qne 

de  ringtinct  chez  1'homme  et  chez  leu  animiiuz 
...    .    Paris,  1844,  8*.  (15i  ih.)  Ik  ft. 

46M.  rCliessel,  Adolphe,  ManjuU  d«].  Lea 
anlmaax  ralaonnent.  Examen  pbilonophique 
de  lefor  organiMtion,  de  lean  moeura,  et  dee 
jidts  lee  plus  int4ree8aiui  de  lear  histoire.  Par 
Alfred  de  Nore.    Paris,  IMft,  8*.  (25  sh.)    Zk 

4866.  Rftmaer,  J.  N.  Bifk  op  de  dieriyke 
Terniogens  en  derxelver  betrekking  tot  de  xiel. 
Botterdam,  184J(,  8*.  fi.  2.00. 

4860.  [Bo'vren,  Francis].  Instinct  and  Intel- 
lect. {Nurth  Amer,  Rn.  for  Jul  j,  18401  LXill. 
01-118.)    H. 

Compare  hli  LamU  Lettwn*,  Boctoii,  1818.  8".  pp. 
tn-S4S.  *■  Tb«  Human  dUtlaguUlMd  from  the  Brute 
Mind." 

4867.  Mflnter,  Gustar  Wllh.  Anatomische 
Onindlagen  znr  Seelenlebre  des  Menschen  and 
der  Thiore.  ...  Ualle,  18411,  8*.  pp.  viil.,  190, 
and  tmr  plate. 

4858.  [Hcvrlett,  Josepb  Thomas  James].  The 
Penscellwuod  Papers;  comprlslnx  Essays  on 
the  Souls  and  Future  Life  of  Animals,  on 
Capital  Punisbmeut  ...  [etc.].  2vol.  London, 
1844k,  sm.  8*.  21«. 

In  gfTinK  Mr.  Hewlett'^,  name  I  follow  the  Orftml 
CMaiogue  t/  Oradumtt*.  The  CnUloffuv  of  the  Bod* 
Iclan  Ltbrarjr  e«Us  him  Jamtt  Tkoma*  BtwUtt. 

4860.  Scliinftrda,  Ludw.  Karl.  Andeutunften 
aus  dem  a«eienleb«n  der  Tblere.   Wien,  1848, 

8>.  (17  sh.) 

4860.  liVAltSy  Theodor.  Orandlefnins<)wP>y- 
chologie.  Nebst  einer  Auwendung  auf  das 
Seelenleben  der  Thiers,  besonders  die  Instinct- 
erscheinungen.  Hamburg  und  Ootha,  1848, 
8«.  pp.  Tiii^  21Z    H. 

Bee  tfae  oemmendaiorr  notlee  br  DroUaeh  In  the 
IMpx.  Btpert.,  1846.  XVl.  6-lT.    B. 

4861.  C»«eli,  Jonathan.  Hlustratlons  of  In- 
stinct, deduced  trom  the  Habits  of  British 
Animals.    London,  1847,  8».  pp.  366. 

4862.  OtvwwkYf  Csnar.  The  Intellectuality  of 
Domestic  Animals.    London,  1847, 12>.  pp.  46w 

480^  ToiM«en«l«  Alphonse.  L*esprlt  des 
b6tes.  Zoologie  imssiunnelle.  MammiAres 
de  France.  4»  6d.,  revne  et  corrlg6e.  Paris, 
(1847,  ...)  1862,  8».  pp.648. 

An  JRifUe*  tranilniiea.  New  York.  18tS,  11*. 

4868.  'Whatcljr,  Richard,  Abp.  On  Instinct. 
A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Dublin  Natural 
History  Society,  November  11, 1842.  ...  Dub- 
Un,  1847,  12».  pp.  82. 

Alio  In  bli  JfbeellmieMM  Jlnsjt  9nd  RttimH^  1881, 
8^,  pp.  80-84.    H. 

4861.  Anlmsd  Instincts.  {Weslm.  and  For. 
^ar.  Rev.  for  Jan.  1848;  XLYIIL  362-374.) 

4866.  Anlmsd  Psychology.  {Britith  Quar.  Rev. 
tor  May  1848 ;  VIL  347-378.)    BA. 

Reprinted  in  Littell'e  iietay  AfS,  XVn.  68ft-«0i.  JT. 

486&  Bro'vrnyOiije.  Thomas.  Popular  Natural 
History ;  or.  The  Characteristics  of  Animals 
portrayed  in  a  Series  of  Illustrative  Anecdotes. 
8  vol.    Edinburgh,  1848, 12». 

4867.  MsMquart,  J.  Facnlt6s  tnt4rienres  des 
animaux  invcrt6br4s.  (Mimoira  de  la  Soe. 
det  Scienca  etc.  de  lAUe,  1848,  pp.  129-400.) 
H. 


4868.  R«m1>«ll,  James  Quilter.  Instinct  and 
Reason;  or.  The  Intellectnal  Difference  be- 
tween Man  and  Animals.  (WInslow*s  Joum. 
ef  P^yeAof.  Medicitu  for  July,  1881 1  IV.  302- 
407.)    B.,H. 

OnBpare  He.  Mi. 


4860.  JarUeh,  Hleron.  Anton.  Blicke  ih  dss 
Leben  der  Tblere  oder  Forschnngen  Uber  die 
Thierseele.    Wien,  1801, 16*.  pp.  vl.,  184. 

4870.  PcMiher,Eduard  Wllh.  Das  Seelenleben 
der  Tliiere  mit  Deriicksichtiguug  der  Men* 
Bchenseele  und  des  Menschengeistes.  Dnrch 
ErxKblnngen  erlKutert  ...  .  GOrlltx,  1881, 
8o.  pp.  xvi.,  400. 

4871.  Tl&ompaos,  Edward  P.  The  Passions 
of  Animals.  ...  London,  1881,  8*.  pp.  viii., 
414.    B. 

Baeed  oa  the  work  of  Sebmarda.  No.  4898. 

4872.  Allcentelnfksallolte  Thierseelen- 
kunde.  Em  Lesebuch  fiir  Jedernuuin.  2*Ausg. 
Lcipxig,  (...)  1852,  8>>. pp.  vi.,  321. 

4873.  Anlmsd  InstincU  and  InteHigence. 
(Chambers's  Fapert  for  the  Aqpfa,  XI.  n.  82, 
Edinb.  1852, 12>.)    B. 

4874.  Gordonltts,  pseudon.  Instinct  and  Rea- 
son definitely  separated.  By  Ctordonius.  Lon- 
don, 1862, 18«.  If.  6d. 

4875.  Bd'vrards,  William.  The  Intelligence 
of  the  Animal  Creation.  A  Lecture.  London, 
1868,  l».  pp.  56. 

4876.  F^e,  Antirfne  Laurent  Apollinaire.  ^tudee 
philosophiqnes  sur  I'iiistinct  et  Tintelligence 
des  animaux.  ...  Strasbourg,  also  Paris,  1858, 
12».  pp.  xU.,  206 -f .    ff. 

4877.  Fvclis,  Christian  Joseph.  Das  Seelen- 
leben der  Thiere,  insbesondere  der  Hanseiftuge- 
thiere,  im  Yergleich  mit  dem  Seelenleben  des 
Menschen.  VortrKge  ...  .  Erlangen,  1854, 
8o.  pp.  104. 

4878.  Kemp,  Thomas  Llndley.  Indications 
of  Instinct.  . . .    London,  1854||  8*.  pp.  144.  B. 

4878*.  TottMenely  Alphonse.  I/esprlt  des 
bfites.  Le  monde  des  oiseaux.  Zoologie  pas- 
sion nelle.    3  parties.    Paris,  1855,  S".   IS  Jr. 

4879.  0«rr«tt,  G.  Marvels  and  Mysteries  of 
Instinct  or  Curiosities  of  Animal  Life.   8d  Ed. 

'London,  (1858,  67,)  1862,  ie>.  pp.  xil.,  433.    B. 

4880.  Atkinson,  J.  0.  Reason  and  Instinct. 
{ZooUigiMt,  1858,  pp.  6318-17,  6429-41,  6486-91, 
6622-81.) 

4881.  Bojril,  Thomas.  Reason  and  Instinct. 
{ZooUigitt,  1858,  pp.  6685-87.) 

4882.  Gerlaclh,  A.  C.  Die  Seelenthltigkeit 
der  Thiere  an  sich  und  Im  Yergleich  su  denen 
der  Menschen.  . . .    Berlin,  18IW*  8*.  pp.  44. 

From  the  JTofute  /ttr  TMtrhMkimdt. 

4863.  Herwleux,  L.  SystAme  phllosophiqne 
de  LeibnitK  sur  I'Ame  des  animaux  ...  .  Paris, 
1858,  8>.  pp.  12. 

4884.  IVelnland,  (Christoph)  David  Friedr. 
Some  Principles  of  Animal  l^ychology.  {XUir 
HMtti't  Amtr.  Joum.  qf  Science  for  May,  1858; 
2d  Ser.,  XXVIL 1-6.)    B. 

4886.  [Jones,  Leonard  Augiistusl.  Instinct. 
(AOaiUic  Mfmthly  for  May,  1880;  T.  613-626.) 
H. 

4886.  l¥*rey  John.  The  Philosophy  of  Na- 
tural History.  . . .  Boston,  1880, 1>.  pp.  viii., 
448.    H. 

"On  Ineilnet  and  InteUicsBM.  and  en  theMcPtal 
Qonadtatloa  of  Aalmale,"  aee  pp.  888-407. 

4887.  Bo'vren,  Francis.  On  Instinct.  (/Vo- 
eeedingt  ofih*.  Amer.  Acad,  qfArU  and  Amucbs, 
Dec.  U,  1880;  V.  82-89.)    A 

4887*.  Flonrens,  (Marie  Jean)  Pierre.  De  la 
raison,  du  g4nle  et  de  la  foUe  ...  .  Paris, 
1861  [1880],  18*.  pp.  280. 

4888.  Frledrlcbf  Fr.  Das  Seelenleben  der 
Thiere.  (Die  Natur,  von  0.  Ule  u.  K.  MUller, 
1881,  8»,  Nr.  16, 17, 18,  20,  26.) 

4880.  Glelsborsv  Job.  PauL   lostinkt  nad 
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ft^l«r  Wllle  Oder  dM  8eelen1eb«n  der  Tbiere 
QQd  dee  MenKhen.  ...    Leipsig,  1861.  8*.  pp. 


4S90.  lioekiiroody  Lady  Jnllm.  Instinct:  or, 
Reason  ?  being  TMm  mnd  Anecdotes  of  Animal 
Biography  ...    .    London,  IMl,  I«».  pp.  168. 

4891. T»<  tame.  Second  Series.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1861, 10>.  pp.  170. 

4892.  Serlptitral  Probabilities  as  to  a  Re- 

snrroctiuu  of  the  Brute  Creation.    London.  J. 

H.  Qimpb^ll.  ' 

See  liorrU's  Jkeordt  •/  AniMmt  A^^cllir.  P-  xriA., 
■occ 

4893.  Morris,  Francis  Orpen.  Records  (^  Ani- 
mal Sagacity  and  Character.  With  a  Prelhce 
on  the  Futnre  Existence  of  the  Animal  Crea- 
tion.   ...    London,  1861, 18*. pp. SOi.    B, 


4894.  RnaabaU,  James  Qoiltc 

Reason;  or,  The  Intellectnal 

tween  Man  and  Animals.  ( 

i^ycAot.  JoHnt.  finr  Jan.  186f :  II.  U-JT 
Bet  Xo.  4M8.  ar  vUch  Uis  article  Is  iks 


See,  ffnthec;  C  F.  Hnteia's  ihUmad 
note,  who  rsfcn  to  Dnas  Seotaa.  the 
Joha  Wesley  (Arm.  oa   Raas.  viiL  t9-S), 
Clarke  {Oomm.  oa  4o.).  Teaaysra  (lis 
lUi.,  Ht.).  T.  Parker  (Tftei-ai.  p.  187), 
(Nat,  AbL  V"  <*«  r.  &  I.  64-«5)  as 
doetriae  tiiat  the  souls  of  bratss  are  I 
these  the  aame  of  Leihaita  may  he  added. 
Mmier'B  leetarm  on  Oe  ddmce  V 
380,  Sftl.  Abmt.  ediliea. 
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here  preized  to  the  additional  titles  are  thoee  whieh  thsy 
la  the  body  M  the  eatalogve. 


K  BovCdroik,  P.  ...  Qnid  senserit  de 
Natura  Animae  Tertulllanna  ...  .  Mantes, 
1861,  8*.  pp.  12L 

28».  Rideffb,  Ar  Walter,  mS-1618.  A  Tr«a- 
tise  of  the  Sonl.  (  Wnrkt,  TIIL  671-ML  Ox- 
ftNTd.  1829,  8«.)    ff. 

Firtt  pvbiUlied  ia  this  edlttoa. 

140.  G«rdll.  Note,  In  OerdH's  Opav,  Roma, 
1800,  etc  4*  (B.),  Vol.  II.  and  Ilf.,  will  be  foond 
other  pieces  relating  to  this  snl^ect. 

258.  Francois  4e  NevfeliAteatt.  Nate. 
This  title  Joes  not  belong  here.  The  poem  is 
founded  on  the  **Dialogna  inter  Corpos  at 
Animam.'*    See  No.  8379. 


287.  Debreyne.    Note. 

tlon,  Valencia,  1849, 4*. 


A  iS|»ttu4  tranala- 


807^  Bmmett,  a  M.  The  Philosophy  of 
Spirits  in  relation  to  Matter:  shewing  the  rtat 
exittmce  of  two  Tery  distinct  Kinds  of  Entity 
which  nnite  to  form  the  different  Bodies  that 
compose  the  Universe  ...  .  London,  1880,8*. 
pp.  XX.,  312.    &.  D. 

881.  Scholleik.  Nale.  The  Dutch  original 
was  published  separately  with  the  title,  **  Orer 
de  oorxaken  van  het  hedondaagsche  materbU- 
Isme,**  Amst.  1800,  8*,  pp.  !▼.,  62,  and  gave  oc- 
casion to  **Twee  brieTen  over  het  materlal- 
Isme.  Gedachten  bH  de  Terhandelingen  ge- 
honden  in  het  Koninkiyk  Nederlandsia  Instft- 
tunt,  door  J.  H.  Scholten  en  C.  W.  Tan  Op- 
aoomer,"  Amst.  1800,  8*.  pp.  It.,  34. 

980^.  Bo«llller,  Prancisque.  Do  prindpe 
Tital  et  de  I'&me  pensante,  on  Bxamen  dm 
diterses  doctrines  mMlcales  et  psycbologiqnes 
anr  les  rapports  de  Tiroe  et  de  la  rie  ...  . 
Puis.  1861, 8*.  pp.  xiT.,  431. 

Ao  InponaBt  work.    8n  Jtmnti  4m  ffw ft  fcr 
H»r-  IMS.  99-  at*.  *M> 

Utrrler,  .     Ooosid4ratlons  sor  la 

question  dn  Titallsme  et  de  ranlmieme,  4  pr»> 

pos  du  llTre  de  M.  le  profeasunr  Bonlllier, 

intituM:  Da  prindpe  Tital  et  de  1 

ite  . . .    .    Lyon,  ISil,  8*.  pp.  18. 
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Dorbeek,  D.    De  niterste  grvmni  «« 
het  modeme  materialisme.  AmBtervfam.  ^~~ 
8».  pp.  84.  ^^ 

880k.  SeluaeMer,  H.  O.    Ueber  das  _ 

der  Se«le.    £ine  StreitMhrift  gegeo  den  

terialismns.    Magdeborg,  1862,  8>.  pp.  3& 
4Q2».  Rmdlofl;  JKy.  Gen.  Karl  OuaUT  ▼•■. 
Einige  Bemerknngen  snr  Prage  fiber  na4»- 
cianismus  oder  Creatiaaiamoa.    (2%eal.  St^ 
«.  J&fl.,  1869,  pp.  568-594.)    ff. 

402^.  8tr«we,  Heinricfa  ▼•»•  Zor  EBtsC»> 
hung  der  Seele.  Bin«  psychulofctedi^  ratai^ 
■nchnng.    Tabingea,  1861,  8>.  pp.  xi^  ISL 

616*.  Patakl,  Pram.     Metempsycheak,  ssn 

Animamm   inalia  Corpora  TraaasaignClsL 

Clandlopoli,  I7ft,  1>.  * 

la   " 


540^.  81r«ikl*|  or  ReraOectioaa  of  a 
istence.    London,  1861,  am.  8».  pp.  400. 
A  wsMiiBe  feoadcd  oa  tlie  ilwrtifaw 
«aes  mmA  tnasalgrmilM.  vMoh  ike  ai 
wfiomiT  to  bcli«*e.    Hlghlj 

A(«ta>«M- April  s,ian. 
647*.  TrimimsyJoh.  Anton. 
Lexicon  ...  .  Nebst  cincm  Bey-  «^..  . 
trage  n  des  sdigen  Heim  Jahaim  AXbmt 
Pabrfeins  ^lUbo  ScripCoraa,  pro  Tcritsta 
IteUgionisCiirisUaaaeu  LeiprignadBerabm^ 
1W6,  8».  pp.  (8).  870.  * 

OOT*.  Pwlo,  Antonia  AbbrerlatBO  Teritatis 
Animae  rationaiia,  VTI  librte  explicnta.  T»> 
Betlis,  IMS,  4*.  '^ 


048.  KM«bl  (LaL  Wtm^mmS  Ant. 
Bee  XorlMiC;  l\Ujfkub>r,  II.  106, 100. 

019.  H.,  T.    Nate.    *«T.  H."  ataads  for 
Hooker.    Henry  Stevroa^  JKotaracMl  j: 
makeathe  date  of  Uib  pampUat  I6i6,a^ 
anmber  of  pages  2L 

8S4.  RelaaMnin.  jr«fc.  An  JMm* 
tion,  *'Tba  Principal  Tk^tha  of  Km 
giom"««e.    Loadea,  17ia^  8^ 


ADDITIONS  AND  OORRBCTIONS. 


1087*.  Belkleksal  (TTeber  dM)aBd  die  Bettlm- 
nung  dor  Geist^r.  I*  Band.  Femaado  Oder 
liber  die  UDSterUlchkeUder  Seele.  Wiesbaden, 
1819,  8*.  Ith, 

1.231*.  Ctojr,  P.  Lea  pbaaei  de  la  dettinte  bn- 
niaine,  d^aprii  lee  sciences  pbyslqoes.  (iVou- 
vdte  Sexme  de  TfiioL,  1.  11'2-130,  Strasbourg, 
1W7,8>.)    H, 

1246».  Bartaeh,  J.  ficblller's  GUube  an  die 
Uneterblichkelt  der  Seele.  ...  Berlin,  IMO, 
8*.  pp.  ili.,  16. 

1269.  WLmmuttbTf  Job.  Bmst  Rod.  Drel 
Fragen  an  den  gestlrnten  Hfmmel :  Wo  sind 
wirf  Wer  slnd  wirf  und  Werden  wlr  seinf 
Klne  Yorlesung.  0>  Anil.  Dresden,  IMl,  8*. 
pp.  31. 

A  Daidak  trmnalaUM,  KjAMohava,  U81.  8*. 

1253J.  Rcnaady  Hlppolyte.  Destintede  lliom- 
me  dans  les  deux  mondes  ...  .  Meti,  alao 
Paris,  I86*i,  120.  pp.  aO«. 

1253k  Conrot»  A.  O.  Songet,  proph^tles,  prea- 
•entiments  ezpliqnfa.  ImmortaliU  de  TAme 
demontrde  ...    .    Seaan,  IMS,  8*.  pp.  26. 

1258J.  BlmoBln,  Bmst.  Limmortallt«  de 
rime,  monologue  Al^iaqne.  Paris,  1863,  3*. 
pp.21. 

1290.  liflkeBy  Heinr.    Die  Traditlooen,  e<e. 

A  Frtmeh  inuMlkUoa,  S  toI.  Toaruai,  aUo  Farla, 

1300.  DttUiik^er.  Nate.  Valuable.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  by  N.  Darnell,  entitled  **The 
Oentile  and  tbe  Jew  in  the  Courts  of  tbe  Tem- 
pie  of  Cbrist,"  ete^  2  tuI.   London,  1362,   8*. 

Jim 

1339».  Nork,  Frledricb  or  Felix,  originally 
Selig  Korn.  Die  Sitten  und  Gebrftnche  der 
Deutschen  und  ihrer  NachbanrOlicer,  mit  Be- 
xngoahme  auf  die  ...  Mythen  und  Volks- 
sagen.  Stuttgart,  1849,  16».  pp.  viii.,  1188. 
H. 

Fonslsf  Bd.  xn.  «t  J.  8«h«lbla'a  JRoMr.  On 
ftaaenU  turn,  and  on  Um  optnloos  oooeanilag  Um 
■Mta  of  tbs  Mul  altar  death,  tee  pp.  S08-4a&. 

1402.     Bartl&^lcmr     Saint  -  Hllalre, 

Jules.  Le  Bouddlia*et  sa  religion  ...  3*4d., 
roTueet  augment4e  d'une  note  sur  le  Nlnr&na. 
Paris,  1809,  18*.  pp.  li.,  445. 

140fik.  Reeent  Researches  on  Buddhism. 
l»iinburgk  JUn.  for  April,  1889 1  CXV.  870- 

14961.  Dea«iftam]M,  A.,  the  Ahbi.  De  U  dis- 
cipline bouddhique  ses  d^Teloppements  et  sns 
Mgendes  Etudes  nouvelles  pour  senrir  aux 
travanx  de  Tapologitlque  chr4tlenne.  ... 
Piuis,18<l9,8».pp.30. 

14061.  AlczU  for  Ale^Uf),  James  d«.  Bud- 
dhism; its  Origin,  History,  and  Doctrines;  its 
Scriptures  and  their  Language ;  the  Pall.  Lon- 
don, 1889,  8*.  69. 

The  PtMUktn'  CTrcMfar  givee  (he  •uthoi'e 
I M  Altxit,  and  oooe  ae  limit. 


IMO*.  DromlM,  eustoT.  Die  rellclOsen  und 
sittUchen  Vorstellungen  des  Aeschylus  und 
Sophokles.  (Fleckeisen's  Jahrb.  f.  dau.  Phi' 
fol.,  Supplementbaod,  IV.  8-110,  Leipi.  1881, 

Ott  the  heller  of  Sopheolss  la  Isunortalltj,  aee  pfk. 


1816*.  DrocihiBf w    Narratio  eorum,  quae 

Plato  de  Animi  humani  Vita  ac  Statu  ante 
Ortnm  et  post  Mortem  Corporis  in  Mytbis 
quibusdam  docult.    C5slin,  1881, 4*.  pp.  22. 

18M».  Paatore.  Raflkello.  La  fllosofia  dl 
Tito  Lncretio  Osro,  e  oonfbtaxione  del  suo 
deismo  e  nwterialismo,  ool  poema  di  Antonio 
Paleario  dell*  immortallti  degll  animi.  2  toI. 
Vanesla,  1778,  8*. 


1938*.  Jo81«  IfoU.  This  essay  of  JoSrs  was  also 
published  separately,  Breslau,  I8tt^  8*.  pp. 
Ti.,  106. 


199>6if.  PctennMiih,( Julius)  Heinr.  Relsen 
im  Orient.  ...  2  fide.  Berlin,  1880-81,  8*. 
Ith. 

OoataliM  Dew  tefbmalleB  oeeeemlDf  the  religiou 
•plalona  of  the  Saauuriiaoa.  Druse*,  aad  Mettoaiiee 
or  Hand— n*. 

9069.  Btepl&ena,  J.,  D.D.    A  Gold  Chain,  ete. 
A  Fnueh  (ranslaUoD.  with  prefaee  mud  notea  by 
O.  Oegael,  Teakwee.  1812, 18*.  pp.  100. 

2106».  SsemtlT'MiF',  Martin.  Ratio  Stotus 
ftiturse  Vitae  ...    .    TymaTisa,  1899,  4*.  pp. 

2136*.  Partlucr,  Franx.    Ratio  Status  Ani- 
mae  immortalis  ...    .   4  pt.    TyrnaviAe,  1715, 
8*.  —  2d  ed..  Pedepont.  1755,  8*.  pp.  883  -|-. 
Ooeipare  Now  SIM,  whieh  Is  perhap*  the  nne  work. 

2188*.  Kl&abcs,  Anton.  Memoriale  Ateml- 
talis,  id  est,  Meditationes  Novissimorum  Ho- 
minis.    Vienna,  1789,  8*. 

2201*.  0«tln^r,  Friedrich  Cbristoph.  Beur- 
thellung  der  wichtigen  Lehre  Ton  dem  Zu- 
stande  nach  dem  Twle,  und  dem  dunit  Ter- 
bundenen  Lehren  Swedenborg's  ...    .    1771* 

0*. 

23831.  Dubois,  B.  De  U  doctrine  dM  choses 
demidres  dans  le  Nonveau  Testament.  (A'om- 
vdU  Bevue  de  TMol,y  IX.  222-2U,  Strasb.  1882, 
8».)    H, 

2363J.  FcrfrBhajT,  Joseph.  Les  T4rit4s  4terw 
nelles,  mMitations  sur  les  fins  demiires  ...  . 
OuTrage  traduit  de  Tallemand.  Tournal,  1889, 
18*.  pp.  316. 

2963k.  Aa^,  I^nre.  Constitution  philoso- 
phique  de  rimmortalit4  de  I'honmie,  fond4e 
sur  rhi4rologie  chr4tienne,  en  opposition  k 
Tonvrage  do  M.  Knlhntin  intitule:  La  vie 
iUrnelU  ...    .    Paris,  1882, 8*.    H/r. 

2889*.  Garamnel  y  liObkowlts,  Juan. 
Thanatoeophia.  nempe  Mortis  Museum ;  in  quo 
demonstratur  esse  tota  Vita  . . .  Vanitas  Vanl- 
tatum,  ...  esse  Mors  Linien  versa  Felicltatis. 
. . .    Bruxellis,  1887,  4*.  pp.  138. 

2891*.  ValTSMor,  Job.  Weichard.  Theatrum 
Mortis  humanae  trlpartitum,  continens :  8al- 
tum  Mortis,  yaria  Genera  Mortis  et  Poenas 
Damnatorum.  Lay  bach  [or  Sulzbach,  Zedltr], 
1882,4*. 

"  Ourngs  slacvller,  ooateaaot  A  ehaaae  page  bm 

KTUi«,  expilqufe  eo  rers  Isttos  eft  aUcinaDdi."  — 
1.  Bullhtmtanm,  a.  MST. 

2460^.  [Zaehokkc,  (Job.)  Heinr.  (DaTid)]. 
Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  [of  Zsch<4(ke's  SUtnden 
der  Andaeht]  by  Frederica  Rowan.  London, 
1889, 8*.  pp.  382. 

The  NlectiMM  are  nid  to  have  heeo  made  hj  Queea 
Tietoria. 

946K  Grande  (La)  danse  macabre  des  hommes 
et  des  femmee,  suivie  du  diet  des  truis  mors  et 
des  trols  vifit,  du  d4bat  du  corps  et  de  Time, 
de  la  complaincte  de  T&me  dampn4e  etde  l*dn- 
seignement  ))roffltabie  k  toutes  gens  pour  bien 
Tivre  et  pour  bien  niourir.  Orn4  de  66  gn- 
Tures  sur  bols,  la  plnpart  4  mi-page.  Lille, 
1889,  om.  4*.  pp.  72. 

947K  D^val  Biro,  Mathias.  Disputatio  de 
Statu  in  quo  sint  Beatorum  Anlmae  post  banc 
Vitam, ante  ultlmi  Judlcil  Diem.  ...  Basiliis, 
1880,4*. 

S761».  Vranz,  (Cornells)  Columban.  Den 
troost  der  alelen  ln*t  Vasrhevier,  dat  is.  maniere 
om  heur  daer  wt  te  helpen.  Gend,  1879, 12>. 
—  ilrid.  1577, 1661, 12*;  Antwerp,  1661, 12*,  pp. 
875. 

2795*.  Trans,  (Cornells)  Columban.  Den 
sleutel  des  Hemels,  dat  is,  sen  boecxken  vas 

875 


ADDITIONS  AND  OQRRBCTIONS. 


de  biechte,  aflaet,  ende  Tagfaflrier.     Oend, 
1610,  l'2f».  pp.  262. 

S854>.  Angery  Denys.  L'exerdce  de  la  cha- 
rity cbrtMtienne,  on  le«  motif«  de  pitM  qu'oa 
doit  avoir  poar  leu  toies  da  purgatoire  avec 
lea  moyens  de  travailler  k  leur  d^fivrance.  . . . 
2  torn.    Rennes  and  La  Fldcha,  1M1-4IS,  4*. 

28S7».  [Tblmbleby-y  under  the  pteudanym  qf 
Aal&bjr,  KicliardJ.  A  Treatise  oa  Purgatory. 
London,  16<M,8».    BL. 

2869^.  Stankovita,  John.  Pargatorhun  Lu- 
theranorum  et  Calviniatarum.   Laareti»1970»  | 

8«. 

2889^.  BnanOy  Domenlco.  Ilpnmitorloaperto 
e  chiuHo.  ...    4  parti.    Napoli,  lifiO,  12>. 

For  the  contonu.  Me  Bneker,  AU.  itt  HertoaiiM 
A*  la  Oomp.  d*  Jinu.  TI.  85. 

8928<i.  <iiieloa,  B.  Manuel  de  pri^res  et  de 
pratiquei)  eu  faveur  des  ime«  du  pargat<rire. 
Tournai,  18«1, 32<>.  pp.  222. 

8132*.  Smltby  J.  T.  The  Pfrst  Beaurrootion 
and  the  Millenniam  in  Bevelation  xx :  !-& 
(CftriHian  Kev.  for  July,  18(12;  XX\U.  445- 
470.)    BA. 

8200^.  Tabula  Proceasum  aen  Ordinem  ultimi 
Judicii  exhlbens,  cum  XI  fig.  Jnh.  Peil :  ac- 
cedit  Cantio  Gernuinica  quae  eamdem  totam 
coutintft.    Clivire,  1626, 4«. 

d401».  Starlnflfliy  J.  0.  Tier  leerredenen  over 
den  r^ken  man  en  Lasanu.  Zwolle,  1860, 
8*.  pp.  Iv.,  116. 

d494».  SantI vale,  Oiaeomo  or  Jacopo.  II  pa- 
radiflo  aperto  al  Cristiano,  afflnchd  vuglia  en- 
trarvi :  ovvero  niedltaaioni  auUa  grandezxa  e 
preaioaiti  de'  beni  del  paradiao  eatratta  da 


Taij  autori  delkCoBipaaia  dS  0«aA 
kK«ia,172S,l». 

S408*.  Vaea,  Oregoria    11  paraili«> 
Oriatiano  perche  T'entri,  ovraro 
de'  beni  del  paradiao  propoate,  e 
tutti  i  glomi  delU  aettiauuia. 
ia>.  pp.  100. 

3557*.  Martlttt  Arthur.    La 
Paris,  184a,  ;):^. 


yz 


8697^  Bonlllaiaty .    Le 

...    .    Lyon,  186^ 820. pp. SL 

8607«.  BUUem,  J.  M.     Oar 

Glory;  or,  Society  in  Hearen 
Edinburgh,  1802,  aas.  8».  pp  872: 
35674.  liM^  In  HeaTeu. 
don,  1862?  8*.  3c  6ii. 
AdverilMd  lo  the 
"to  be  published  •b«mj.'*    ItU 
works  enthled  "  Heaven  oar 
BeaTen."  bj  lh«  aaoie  aalhor, 
the  larce  e^  of  tAjOOO  eopiee. 

867>.  Kate,  J.J.  L.  Um.  W^ 
wederzien.  Woorden  dee  leveoa  bU  dee 
onzer  dierbaren.  Amaterdam,  iMt,  8>. 
Till.,  192. 

8677*.  Blerlpepoli,  Antonia 
theologlci  Para  prima,  da 
ml,  1700,12>. 

3828.  [BUeln-lf  leolal,  Oaorg]. 
liche  Streit,  etc. 

This  title  brionci  mftor  Ha. 
whleh  I  took  fhen  Oeorfl't 
is  probttblx  a  mispriM  for  ITBil 

3994^.  OeUm^er,  Friedrloh  Ghriatoph. 
anchnng  der  Preiafrage  tob  der  Sttnde 
den  heiligenGeist 

Big.  mi,  8*. 


FURTHER  ADDITIONS. 


(HOT  BKrmKBi)  to  in  thb  maag.) 


Owgnet,  Charles.  Pythasore,  ou  Prtcis  de 
phiiosophie  ancionne  et  modeme  dans  sea  rap> 
ports  avec  lea  m^tamorphoees  de  la  nature  ou 
la  m^tempsycoee.    Paris,  1841, 8*.  (7i  ah.) 

Florentlmo,  Salomone,  1742-1815.  La  api- 
ritualit^  «  rimmortaliti  dell'  anima.  (In  his 
/besie,  nnoTa  ed.,  Firense,  1823, 18*,  II.  7-68.) 

B. 

Also  In  the  BmeooUadiptrnmi  <iMaseaiid.iniaBO, 
1831.  ete.  ia».  u.  asa-stt.  b. 


8c  hinder,   Kdnard. 
lehre     Geschichtlich 
und   aufgelOa't   ...    . 
48.    B. 


Die   TJnaterblichkeita- 

nnd  kritiach  betrachtet 

Boston,  1858,  16".  pp. 


Vltall,  Franceaco.    Le  raols  des  imes  da  par- 

Ktoire  ...    .    Traduit    de    Titalien   par   U. 
bM  de  Yalette.    Nonvelle  4d.    Paria,  (. . .) 
1862. 18*.  pp.  216,  with  an  engraving, 

Cloqttet, ,  the  Abbi.    Le  mois  libiratenr 

des  tmv  du  purgatoire.  contenant  pour  chaque 
Jour  (le  novembre  ou  de  tout  autre  mois :  teste 
de  TEcriture,  lectures  int^ressantea  sur  le 
ptirgatoire,  trait  historlqne  on  r4T^I4,  priftre, 
pratique  et  aspiration  indu1genci4e  ...  . 
Bourges,  I^ron,  rtc,  1862,  82*.  pp.  217. 

676 


Tliom]Mon,   Augnstva  C    l^rm 
liymuB  on  Uaavan.   Selected  by  A.C. 
ion,  D.D Boatoo,  Uii,  U".  p^ 


iS«ML    ft. 


Colenso,  John  Wiliiaaa,  B^  qf 
Paul'a  Kpiatle  to  the  Rnanaiia,  newly 
and  explained  fhnu  a  MisBioiiary  Poiat  af  Vi 
...    Cambridge  [Kng.;.  1661, am.  8*.  o^ 
AlaoNew  York,186^l2s.pp.asi.   J7. 
OppoMs  tbe  deeirliic  ef  cMless 
parUeelarlj  tbe  aeie  m  Bahl  k^ 


For^TeB«B«  after  Deaik 
the  CSinrch  of  England  aflmi  it  to  l«  li 
aibler  A  Reriew  of  the  Alleged  Procftorcae 
Hopeleaaneaa  of  the  Future  Stato.  By  a 
ClergyAian.    London,  1NII2,  ^  1* 


Bt«mal  Punishment.    (AaKonal 
Jan.  1868}  XVI.  88-ll«i)    B. 

Parsons,  William  L.    The  Poctilas 

Annihilation  of  the  Wkkcd.    ( 
for  Jan.  1866;  XX.  181-217.)    A 

&c»d«f  Victor.   L*intelli««seeda 
PMTla,  1862. 18^  p|».  It..  818.  JBl 
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AUTHORS,  PSEUDONYMES,  AND  ANONYMOUS  WORKS. 


Jfote.    In  the  alplubeUcftl  UTaBgemeiit,  th«  Qeraum  Towels  fi;  if,  u;  are  treated  aa  if  written  a»,oe,iM. 

Anonytnoui  works  are  referred  to  nnder  the  flnt  word  of  their  title  not  an  artiele  or  prepoiition.    If  thia 
is  not  a  mhstaitiiMf  an  additional  reference  is  ntnallj  made  nnder  the  first  snhstantiTe  in  the  title. 

The  nnmbers  in  the  <« Additions  and  Oerreotions"  are  followed  bj  *{Add.)'. 


A.,  D.  J.  K.  H^  045. 
AAron  AbUah,  J?.,  &4L 
Aftron  Samuel,  R^  1951. 
AlMelardus  (#V.  Aballard  or  Ab6- 

lard),  Petms,  2020,  n. 
Abarbonel,     Isaac,     R.       See 

Isaac. 
Abba  Ben  Solomon  Bunzlav  or 

Bumsla,  IL,  1950. 
Abbot,  Asahel,  1787. 
Abbott,  A.  R.,  4387. 4400. 
Ab«l,  J.  F.  von,  934,  1057. 
Abdlard,  PT  Abailard.  iSwAbflB- 

lardus. 
Abel-IUmosat,  J.  P.     Ae  R6- 

musat. 
Abemethy,  John,  250. 
Abhandlung       (Philosophisdi- 

theulogische),  2214. 
Abhandiung  vom    Schlafe  dar 

Seeien.  2615. 
Ahhandlung  vmi  dem  SMa^  dor 

Suit,  2620*. 
AlhnfuUungen  (Drel),  9983. 
Alhkath  RolchO,  1940. 
Abicht,  J.  G.,  768. 
Abiezer,  pseudon^  4030-32. 
Abraham  Bar  Chasdai  or  Chisdal 

iLaL  Abrabam  Levila),  R^ 
881,  lu,  1936,  n. 
Abraham  iScchellensfs,  I960,  n. 
Abravanel,     Isaac,     R,       8u 

Isaac. 
Aba-Bekr...IbnBIUa.  Aelbn 

Biya. 
Ab4-Bekr   (or  Abft-Ja'(kr)  . .'. 

Ibn  ToC-iIL    Su  Ibn  Tofiill. 
AbA-IIamki...al«haz&lt.    Set 

GhazAir. 
Abft'l-fkr%|.    See  Gregorius  Ab- 

nlpharagios. 
AbllM  Fath  Mohammed  . . .  eeb- 

8hanutAnt.    Set  SharastAnl. 
Abfi'l  Fazl,  or  FadhI,  1437». 
Abil-Nasr   Mohammed   ...    al- 

FarAbt.    Ae  Far&bf . 
Account,  (A  Sammary),  791. 
AcootuU  (Some)  of  ike  Jewith 

Dodrine^  1890. 


Achander,  And^  806. 
Ackermann,  GoDStaatin,   2281, 

2099. 
Aclceniiann,  J.  K.  0.^945. 
Ackermann,  Joseph,  2920. 
Ackley,  Alraa,  8752. 
Acoeta,  or  da  Costa,  Uriel  (oH- 

ginaUy  Gabriel),  1952-53. 
Adams,  J.  G..  4488. 
Adams.     Nebemlah,     4431-84, 

4430-40:  cf.  4478. 
Adams,  William.  D.D,,  3580. 
Addington,  Stepnen,  1742. 
Addison,  Joseph,  726,  893,  n., 

3426. 
Addison,  William,  266. 
Addrtu  (An)  fo  Candid  and  8t- 

rious  ifen,  4088-85. 
Adelos,  ptetuUm^  4044. 
Adeodatos,  Andr6,  2764. 
Adler,  A.  P.,  3116. 
Adorno,  or  Adoma,  Saint  Catta- 

rina  (Flescfal).    &eCatUrina. 
Adventure*  qf  Elder  TripManut 

Tuby  8755. 
Advicfefroma  OakdU€k.  2870. 
Aeblf,  J.  Pn  1118. 
Aei;  Peter,  8364. 
^Idins  Romanut.   See  Colnm- 

na. 
Sarins,  Geoi^,  34S4. 
iSneas  Gazteus^  604,  lOOO^. 
^pinus,  F.  A.,  8891. 
Apinua,  Joannes,  2744. 
.Ateehines,  Soeratieuti  IdOO,  n. 
.fischylus,  1558-59, 1718. 
Af^elins,  P.  W.,  1147. 
Agama^  1430. 

Agassis,  L.  (J.  R.),  4894,  n. 
Agrlcola,  FranciScos,  2660. 
Ahlander,  J.  A.,  1606. 
Ahlwardt,  Pot.,  769. 
Aikin,  8.  C.,  4200. 
Alnslie,  Robert,  1112». 
Akamam.    See  Aganna. 
Alaroin,  F.  F.  de.  3t90B. 
Alan,  Allen,  or  AUyn  {Lot,  Ala> 

nns),  William,  CbrcLand  A5p., 

2758;  cf.  2700-08? 
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Albericns,  ChMlneiuic,0keyoun^ 

er,  3276. 
Alberins    {Pr.  Anbery),  Claa- 

dius.    See  Aubery. 
Albert  de  St.  Jacques  {origins 

aUy     Christopbe      Merder), 

2862». 
Albert!,  Michael,  4743 
Albertos  Magwutf  Bp^  17,  18, 

2027^. 
Albinus,  Flaccns.     Su   Alcnl- 

nus. 
Albinus,  J.  G.,  8211. 
Albinus  (Dan.  Hvid),  Nlc.    Set 

Hrid. 
Albo,  Joseph.    Set  Joseph. 
Albrecht,  Georg,  2390, 2969,3207, 

3441, 3707. 
Albrecht,  W.  J.,  8006*. 
Alchems,  CStterciensiM,  14. 
Alcoran.    Set  Mohammed. 
Alcninns,  or  F.  Albinus,  12. 
Alcunt  riJUuumlt  633. 
AldenhoTen,  1722. 
Alderete.  Bernardo  de,  3076. 
Alembert,  Jean   Le  Bond  d', 

4060. 
Alefeld,  J.  L.,  786l 
Alesor  Hales,  Alexander  do.  See 

Alexander. 
Ales    (Fr.   L'Oisean),    Petnis, 

2044. 
Alethophllns,  Meudon.,  762. 
Aletopnilns,  Hieronymns,  jmcw- 

don.,  119. 
Aleris  (or  Alexis?),  James  de. 

See  Alexis. 
Alexander  Avhrodinentie^IWi, 
Alexander.  Archibald,  4380. 
Alexander   de  Ales   or  Hales, 

2029». 
Alexander,  John.  3041;  cC  2198. 
Alexander,  William,    Boarl  q^ 

StiHing,  3200. 
Alexis  (or  Alerts  f),  James  de^ 

l4IKi(Add.). 
Alexins.  H.  J.,  1148. 
Al-Far6bt.    &e  Farftbt. 
Alfonsus.    See  Alphonsus. 
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Alfbrd,  Joseph,  4502. 
Al-GaxAlt,  AlfCKKzAIt,  m  AlgMsel. 

St*.  GhuB&It. 
Alger,  W.  R.,  508,  1351,  ISW, 

1403,  14<(8,  1733»,  1793,  1916, 

2310,  2448,  3121. 
Alison,  W.  P.,  4835. 
AVkwM^  1332. 
Allaoci  {hat,  Allatius),  Leone, 

2711. 
Allan  Ranlec.    &«  Rardec. 
AUt  Menneskert  . . .  Opreitninffy 

4'»2». 
Allen.  James.  4538. 
Allen,  John,  19U0. 
Allen,  r/r  Allyn,  William,  Cfarti. 

and  Abp.    See  Alnn. 
Allen,  William,  D.D.,  4188-89. 
Allent,  B.,  pteitdon.    Su   Bal- 

land. 
Aller,  J.  ran,  2227. 
Alley,  Jerome,  1284. 
Allgaren,  T.  8.,  1817. 
AUgtmfif\fa»Aiche  TkUrtetlen- 

Arum2e,4872. 
Allibone,  8.  A.,  2396,  o. 
Allin,  Thomas,  1002. 
Almqrist,  E.  J.,  1817. 
Alphen,  Hieronymns  Tan.  4004. 
Alphonstts,  or  Alfonsos,  Petrus, 

Burgtnsiu  594. 
Alstrin,  Erik,  2540, 4748. 
AlU  wnd  neue  Zeugniut,  2524. 
Altenhurg,  1536-37. 
Althans,  Aug.,  2338. 
Alvarez,  Balthasar.  031,  n. 
Alvares,  Lui^  3348^. 
Alvernns,  Ouilielmiu.    &eGul- 

lielmus. 
Amandus,  Saifd.    Set  Suso. 
Aniandns  Vems,  pteudon^  666. 
Ambrosch,  J.  J.  A.,  1731. 
Ambrose,  Isaac  2^)80. 
Ambrosiufi,  Saint ^  Abp.^f  Mir 

latn^  2381,  2946,  3183,  n. 
Amt  (De  V)d€g  be*te^  4724. 
Ame  (L').  Bntretien*^  1140. 
Amt  (L ),  ou  It  sifiUmtf  etc., 

in. 

Amelincourt,  M.  de,  pr£tre,pt««- 

don.,  4505. 
Amerbach,  or  Amerpach,  Titos, 

23. 
Ames,  William,  2825. 
AroiUet  de  Segrie,  P.  H.,  1053. 
Amiot,  or  Aniyot,  J.  M.,  1504. 
Amirant.    See  Amyraat. 
Ammon,  C.  F.  Ton,  1752,  2218, 

4066. 
Amner.  Richard,  2223. 
Amory,  Thomas  [**John  Bvu- 

cltt,  Esq."],  863. 
Amory,  Hev.  Thomas,  840, 3236. 
Amtuement  phitomtpfiiquet  4754. 
Amyot.    See  Amiot. 
Amyraut     (Lat.    Amyraldus), 

Moyw>,  2185. 
Anolytre  de  V Apr^eniypMe.  2528. 
Analyse   ntr  rCLnte   du    biiee^ 

4791. 
Amdysis  of  Ifam,  2342. 
Anaximenes,  1!;  46-47. 
Andnla,  Ruardus,  444, 790. 
Aiid«ol.  2828. 
Andrea  di  8.  Tomroaso  (forwur^ 

(vLevaretti,  28*24. 
Andrese,  Sam.,  404'X 
Andreip,  Tobias,  41,  42. 
AndrMS,  Antonins.  2021,  n. 
Andreasi,  Mnrnilio,  4437. 
Andrews,  Uhh-*.  40;>0,  4008. 
Andrews,  L.  F.  W.,  4254. 
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Andries,  Judocos,  2829-80,2832. 
Angeli,  Giuseppe,  3080^. 
Angelt^  LawtetU  (The),  3754. 
Angelus  SUesias,  Joh.,jMeiMlow., 

2097s  n. 
Ai^us  ex  Albtis,  Thomas.    See 

Whit«. 
AHima  (Oelebres  Opfniooes  de), 

1671. 
Anima  BruloruM,  4701. 
Anima  triumphant,  666. 
Animadverjiionet    in    iVbdian, 

4543. 
Animal  Jntlineti,  487S. 
Animaux  (Les)  j>litf  que  mo- 

ehine,  4767. 
Animi  FmmortalitaU  (De),  821. 
Anmerleungen  (Knrse),  72. 
Antnerkunffen  (Vernunll-   und 

•chriftmflnige),  2621 
Anmerkunffen  und  ZweiftltVA. 
Annam  Bha^ta,  1425. 
Annett,  Peter,  3141-44,  tL  3146- 

47. 
Anonymi  et^fuadam  mria  Dit- 

quisUio,  2505-00. 
Anonymi  DHueidaiioneM,  448. 
Anqaetlldu  Perron,  A.  II.,  1366- 

08, 1302. 1410»;  cf.  1375,  n. 
Ansaldi,  C.  I-  1741,  8519,  3611- 

12. 
Anscllns,  SchoUutieu*j  264& 
Anselmus,  Abp^  2020,  n. 
Antwer  to  an  Anonymout  Lei- 

<<T,  4094. 
Anthroptis,  peeudnn^  4371. 
Anthroposophia  Thomnagiea^Afi. 
Anti-Annihilatitmiat,  4315. 
AniidaU{Ikn)  againH  Jt\/UUlUy, 

74. 
AntimatMalitme  (L*),  107. 
Anti'Pftadon,  904. 
Antotne  de   Saint-Oerrais,  A., 

4^12. 
Anton,  C.  G..  996. 
Antoniana,  Margarita,  an  i»u^ 

inary     authcrettt    manu/ae- 

tured  o^qftht  tiOe  qf  a  book, 
.591. 

Antonio  da  NatWidade,  2823. 
ApeUuUurut,  1034. 
Aphoriamen,  030. 
ApoeaiadatiM  (The),  4671. 
ApoUinaris,  2639. 
Apologit  deM  bufet,  47Si2l 
Apoloffie  (An)  of  It^fanU,  4624. 
Apottolical  OmttUution*,  294». 
Apostolius.  MkrhaSl,  a029>. 
Appar^t  rtpentinne  dies,  8183. 
Appendix  to  the  Fir$t  I\irt  of 

(he  Enquiry,  etc.,  127. 
Aquarius,  pKudon^  484^. 
AquiU'ia,  or  de  Aquino,  Thomas, 

Snint.    <SSe«  Thomas.  

Arcudlus,  Petrus,  2818. 2^:26. 
Ardii  Virif,  13^8;  cf.  J408»,  n. 
Argons,  J.  B.  Boyer,  Marquit  d*, 

791». 
Argument  ooneeming  ~(he  Hu' 

man  SouU  teperate  [sicj  Sub- 

iietance,  68. 
Arffutnent   (An)  proving    etc., 

2395. 
ArgumenU  and  J7qrfies.  80. 
Arguments,  Naturalj  etc.,  969. 
Ariadne^  1081. 
Aristotelea,  1617-46;  cf.  15.  n., 

621,  624,  6KL  608, 1901%  1571, 

1571*.  1608, 1668,  n.,  ie76*,  n, 

1708, 1706,  n.,  172>,  n.,  1936. 
Ariza,  Juan  de.  8755*. 
Amanld,  Antoine,  4G06. 


Arnold,  Gottfried, 
Arnold,  J.  X.,  1987. 
Arnold!   de  Using* 

See  Usingen. 
Amoulx,  FranQois, 
Aroechwanger,  J.  CL,  3214. 
Aron  .\fia.    See  Aanm  Ab^ah. 
Art  bene  rivendi  et 

3295-97, 2461*  (Add.). 
Ar*  moriendi,  2SS1K 
Artobe,J.C.    See 
ArtoDfKns  ( Germ.  Becko-  s  J-  (U 

472,  2103,  2S0fr-0flL 
Arremna.  GuiUdmiH.   ArGm- 

lielmns. 
Asgill,  John,  »06-«7,  M»:  ci 

2996 
.\shby',  Richanl. 

(Add,\. 
Aspland,  Robert, 
Assemani,  G.  8^  2469^. 
Assembly  of  DiTii 

minster. 
Afflheton,  Wlllinn,  T 
Astroc,  Jean,  8a&. 
Athenagoras,  2987-98L 
Athanasui^  odgr  Grmmde^  HOSL 
>  Athaoasius,^saiifm«ij;.  163A. 
Athaoasins,  Paextd^ 
Atkios,  W.  lU  3127. 
Atkinson,  H.  G.,  909. 
Atkinson.  J.  C^  48M. 
AtUmpt    (An)    to 

Meaning,  4563^ 
Anberina,  Claadim.     At  An- 

bery.  

Anberlen,  C  A..  S3B9L 
Anbert  de  la  Chmiaye  481  Bal^ 

F.  A.,  4756.  47.S7. 
Aubert,  Fian^oia,  47731 
Aubert,  Marins,  the  Ahki,  TUB. 
Aubery  (LaL  Albcriws  er 

rins),  Claode,  600. 2963L 
Anbry,  J.  B^232.4788l 
Ancapitaine,     Henri, 

199*. 
Andebert,  KtieniMu  3Bfl 
Atifergiehung  (Die)  der 

90M. 
Ai^erslekmng  (Dle)«AESK 

3148. 
Auf^rHdknmg   (Wf)    «■<   dm 

WeUgeridd,  9Jf&. 
Au/erstehungtgtatMtMt    {lKs\ 

3153,  3165. 
Av/er%tehungtfeMkitMi  (Usksr 

die),  3152. 
.\ug«,     Lnara,     114C 

tAddX 
Auger,  Denys.  3854*  {Add.\ 
Au^-tiniana 

4:42. 
Augustinns,  Avrellna.  gbiaismi 

Bp^  14.  n.  389,  390.  Ml  i6X 

2014. 31  S3,  n.  4515 :  «£  «.  SM, 

2080,  2865,  2998,  4An«  4SaL 

4542. 
Anmevr,  479L 
.\,ura.  pseudon^  4441. 
Aurelllo  (LaL  AunUw).  &  R, 

2952. 
Aureolus  (#V.  AnrM  sr  OnsT., 

Petrus,  2DZ1,  n. 
Autticklen  w  die  make . 

9060. 
Austin.  J.  M.,  4316, 4SSK,  Cm 
Autenrieth,  J.  H.  P.  Tvn.  SK 

1054.  * 

Author  (To  the)  o/«  Lf€Ur^4Uk 
Anton,  Honortd*.    .S* 

rina,  AuguMJodumeu  i- 
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Avondaflo,  Sebastiano  de,  284A. 
AwwTvi69{Arab,  Ibn  Ro§hd),  16; 

cf.  16,  18,  n^  19l7^  n^  1909, 

1985^. 
^i>ejita,'ia01, 1860-84. 
ATlcebrou.     See   SolomoD  Ibn 

Qebtrol. 
Aviceuna    (Arab.   Ibn    Stnt), 

1917^  n.,  1968. 
"A jHia  Faxardo.  Jnan  de,  2970. 
A^t^n  Akbtary,  1437*. 
AB«Tedo,  Manool  de,  2889*. 

B^GL,17.A.70l 
B.,  C.  H..  3112. 
B.,  J.  Fm  4705. 
B.,  L.,22ft»,225b. 
B.,  M.,  885. 

B.,  T.  D.,  23-26. 

Baador,  F.  (X.)  Ton,  2270, 4254*. 

Biich,  6.  H..  3288. 

Bachelor,  Orlgen,  4197. 

BaclUi^  "I*  B«chiu  Ben  Asher,  J?., 

1935. 
Bfickns,  J.  S.,  4363. 
BHIirena,  J.  G.  F.,  1750. 
Bjlrenspriing,  Siegmund,  8014. 
al-Baghawt.  1969*,  n. 
Bagnall,  W.  R^  4383. 
BapioLa,  or  BallolAs,  Leo  de.  Su 

LeTi  Ben  Oeroon. 
Balil,  L.  U.,  959. 
Balirdt,  J.  F.,  2404,  2411,  2666. 
BahFdt,  J.  H.,  30U. 
Baler,  J.  W^  the  elder,   2511, 

2866,  3171-72,  3721. 
Bailey,  P.  J.,  4270. 
Ballly,  Louis,  885,  886. 
BalllT,  Plorre,  641. 
Baird,  Robert,  4602. 
Bake,  H.,  4.'>33. 
Baker,  Samuel,  4119.  4127. 
Bakowell,  F.C.,  1090;  cf.  1107. 
Bakker,  II.  0.,  02&. 
Balduiu,   Gottlieb    (LaL  The- 

oph.>,  3220. 
Bale«trieri,     Ortenslo,     2160>, 

3231%  3497>,  3741. 
Balfonr,  Walter,  3382-84*,  4165, 

4ir4-77.  4181-82,  4189,  4197- 

06, 42ia>,  4235;  cf.  8767,  4237, 

4248,  4-279. 
Balgny.  John,  772. 
Balland,  Engtoe,  4815. 
Ballantyne,   J.    K^   1404*,    n.. 

1414,  lilO,  1419-20,  142-2-23, 

1426  14H9. 
Ballou.  Adiii,  3390,  4265. 
Ballou,  HocMM,  3-253-65, 8388-89, 

4086,  4102.  4105*  4114,  4120, 

4133-35,  4139,  4146>,  n.,  4157 

(**Fox  Sermon"),  4211,  4236, 

4286,  4364;  cf.  3382-^  3767, 

4116,  4166,  4197. 
Ballon.  Hueea,  2d.  1771.  IHO,  n., 

1904,  231'J*,  2374,  2642,  3763- 

64,  4146*,  n.,  4211-12,   4223, 

4387*. 
B-tllim.  Moees,  4396. 
Bully,  Gearice,  3246. 
B  ilthosiu-.  J.  M.,  3024. 
B*ate«r.  J.  B.,  469. 
Balxo  {Lat.  de   Bancio),  Carlo 

del,  8206. 
Bando,  J.  P.,  3504. 
Baiieijea,  K.  M.,  1495^. 
Bange,  1. 1..  2246. 
Ballos    y    Yelasco,   Joan     de, 

2861. 
Barba,  Pompeo  della,  1671*w 
Barbiari,  0.  L.,  2049. 


Barbleri,  LodoTlco,  OmnL  225*, 

225b,  4706. 
Bardili,  C.  0.,  662,  673. 
Bar-Hebnene,  Gregorins.      9k 

Gregoriufi. 
Barkovitch,  F.  V.,  763. 
Barlwus   (Duleh^  van   Baarle), 

Caspar,  83. 
Baron,  Richard,  4649. 
Baron,  Robert,  of  Aberdeen,  402. 
Baronlue,  Cteear,  2864. 
Barrallier,  U.  N.  F.  D.,  1046. 
BarrI,  Paul  de.    Sft  Barry. 
Barrier,  386*  (Add.). 
Bfirrow,  Isaac,  476, 3788. 
Barrows,  E.  P.,  4436. 
Barry,  or  Barri,  Panl  de,  2079. 
Bar-Salibi,  Dlonyslus.    »£  Dlo> 

nysins. 
BnrsaDti,  P.  T.,  3620. 
Barth^lemy  Saint' IIilaire,Jnl«8, 
1404»,  n.,  1424,  n.,  1455.  1468- 

09,  n.,  1471,  n.,  1478, 1492, 1019, 

1402  (Add.). 
Bnrtholinns,  iTaros,  3190. 
Barthollnus,  Thomas,  theyomtff' 

er.  1324. 
BartholniAss,  C.  (J.  W.),  1113. 
Bartlett,  S.  C,  4316. 
BartoU,    Dauiello,    8334,    8468, 

3466. 
BartoloccI,   GinUo,  1868,  1870, 

1935. 
Bartsch,  J.,  1264»  (Add,). 
Bans,  J.  W.,  2212. 
Basedow,  J.  B.,  8980;  cf.  3040*, 

3986. 
Basnage  de  BeaiiTal,  Jacques, 

1880. 
Bassisnana,  G.  S.  da,  571. 
Bassolis,  Joannes,  2021,  n. 
Bastholm,  Christian,  914,  915, 

2627,3046. 
Bastide.  3(l86». 
Bute,  Julius,  1686. 
Bateman,  Thomnt,  2676,  8048. 
Bates.  William.  2007,  2102,  2392, 

3167,  3473,  3480. 
Batey,  John,  4304. 
Bathgate,  William.  2309. 
Bathle,  George,  2247*. 
Bath^Kol,  4027. 

Bancio,  Carolus  de.    See  Balzo. 
Baud,  777. 

Bandry,  Alfred,  2467. 
Baudnin,  Dowiniqne,  887. 
Bauer,  A.  C,  603. 
Bauer,  G.  L^  1768-69. 
Baunuuin,  Michael,  2089*. 
Baumeister,  F.  C,  2643,  3017*. 
Baurogarten,    S.   J.,   2168,    n., 

2180,  2463,  2613,  3604,  3926, 

3069,  4611  ;cf.  2607. 
Banr,  F.  C  1282. 
Bauthumley,  Jacob,  2077. 
Baxter,  Andrew,  126,  126,878; 

cf.  130, 135, 136,  173. 
Baxter,   Richard,  63,  071,  684, 

6S5,  8445-46. 
Biiyle,   Pierre,    601,  622.  1963, 

3799,  3823,  n.,  4604, 4657, 4663, 

n..  4664,  n.,  4727,  n.,4738. 
Bayly,  Bei\)amln,  94. 
Bettntwurtunff,  3936u 
Beard,  J.  R.,  2359. 
Beattie,  James,  916. 
Beaucaire   de   P^gnlllon  (Lat. 

fielcarlus),     Franfois,     Bp^ 

4521. 
Beaumont,  Morfouace  or -age  de. 

See  Morfouace. 
Beauflobre,  Ihmc  de,  1906^ 


Beanrais,  Vincent  de.    See  Tin- 

cent. 
Bebei,  Balthaflar,474,2108, 2506, 

2980. 
Becanus,  Marti  nus,  2793, 2802. 
Bechai  Ben  Asher.    See  Bacl^ 
Becherer,  M.  A.,  1767*. 
Beck,  C.  D.,  1976,  n.,  2001. 
Beck,  J.  T.,  2372. 
Becker,  F.,  1130. 
Becker,  H.  Y.,  9Mt 
Becker  (Lat.  Artopoeus),  J.  0. 

Sff  Art6paeuR. 
Beckers,  Hubert,  1099,  2579*. 
Beckford,  William,  8746. 
Beda,  3287.  n.,  3268. 
Beecber,  Charles,  4666;  cf.  4688. 
Beecher,  Edward,  496,  600;  cf. 

4389,   4396,    4399,    4402,    n., 

4417. 
Beecher,  Lyman,  4206,  4611-12; 

cf.  4198,  4269. 
Beer,  Bemhard,  1918. 
Beer,  Peter,  19U1. 
Begg,  J.  A.,  3080,  8089. 
el-Begbewt,  1960*,  n. 
Behm,  Job.,  3429-30. 
Behme,  or  Behmen,  Jac.    Ste 

BOhme. 
Behu,  F.  D.,  4620. 
Bchren,  Chiistoph,  4618. 
Behrendt,  J.  F.,  451. 
Behmauer,  G.  E.,  8016. 
BeitrUge  (Biblische),  3622. 
BeitrVlffe  tur  Lehre,  etc.,  528. 
Bokvnn,  L.  G..  920. 
Belenrius.    See  Beaucaire. 
Beleuehtung         (WissenscbaA- 

liclie),3o2. 
Beliutanl,  or  Belllntani,  Mattia, 

3131. 
Bell.  William,  4213. 
Bellamy,  Daniel,  140. 
Bellarmino,     Roberto,     Cbrcf., 

2770,  3425-26;  cL  2776*,  277»- 

80, 2783-84,  2825. 
Belley,  A.  R.,  Bp.  of.  See  Devie. 
Belley,  Jean  Pierre,  Bp.  of.  See 

Camus. 
Bellinger,  154a 

Belllntani,  Mat.    See  Belintaal. 
Belsham,  Thomas,  973. 
Bemerkunamj  1015. 
B6nard,  3742. 
Benedict,  J.  F.,  1674. 
Beneke,  F.  E.,  261. 
Beneken,  G.  W.  F.,  974. 
Benfey,  Theodor,  1404*,  n.,  1495, 

n. 
Bengel,  E.  G.  (LaL  T.)  von,  667, 

2286. 
Bonner,  J.  H.,  3061. 
Bennet,  George,  2467. 
Benott,  Ren4,  2769, 2774. 
Benson,  Joseph,  212»,  2204. 
Bentley,  Richard,  69;  cf.  60,  64. 
Berevelt,  A.,  706. 
Berger,  J.  W^  788. 
Btsrgier,  N.  S.,  195;  cf.  203,  n. 
Bergk,  J.  A.,  H83,  3(>45. 
Berglnnd,  A.  0.  0.,  1199. 
Bergmann,  F.  G.,  8273^ 
Bergmann,  Joseph,  4792. 
Berfngton.  Joseph,  207,  216w 
Berkeley,  George,  Bp.,  99*. 
Bernard,  David,  1346. 
Bernard,  H.  U.,  1931*. 
Bernard,  J.  F.,  546*. 
Uernardes.  Manoel,  2104s  8361*. 
hornnrd%UfClarKvaUentiiJSaiiiL 

Am. 

Bemd,  Adam,  187. 
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Bernhftrdi,  A.  B..  954. 
Benihardy.  QottfHed,  M4,  n. 
Bernhold.  J.  B»  2037. 
Berrow,  Ca|icl.  487,  3M6. 
Beraenux,  the  Abldy  2368^. 
BM-venins,  L.,  935. 
Bertholdt,  Leonhard,  1899. 
Berti,G.  L..  3287. 
Bertolius,  Ciemr,  624. 
Bertraou  J.  F.,  482,  483,  8090, 

4766. 
Bertrand    da   Saint  Oermain, 

304. 
Beruhigung  (Meine).  385. 
Buehreibung  des  Wd^riehU, 

1897. 
Bcme,  Louis.  2068. 
Brase  (Lat.  Bessnua),  Pierre  de, 

2059*. 
Bestimmut^  (Die)  des  Mau^en, 

799*. 
Bethune,  0.  W.,  4576. 
Belrachtung  des  itensehen^  116. 
Betrachtung  ikber  die.  MSgHeh- 

it^,a091. 
Belrachtung  von  dem  mittlem 

Zudand,  2525. 
BetraehiuMpfn  der  suMkn/tigen 

Dingty  2m. 
Betraehtungnt  Obrr  die  vome/m- 

tten  Walirhriten,  860. 
Beverley,  Thomas,  2U05, 3222. 
BewH*^  dasM  die  Seeim^  2622. 
Beweit    (Der)   det    LehrtcUteSf 

3024. 
BnoeitgrHnde.  986. 
Beyckert,  D.  J.  P.,  1660. 
Beyer,  C.  A.,  4011. 
Beyer,  J.  K.  G-  4013, 4036-36. 
Beymrhlag,  O.  W.,  3728. 
Bhadra  B&hu,  1435. 
Bhagarad'GOd,  1406. 
BhdgavaUt'Purdna^  1428. 
Bhdsha  Porircheda,  1424. 
Bbqfa  RI^A,  1422. 
Bianchi,  1.  L.,  4557. 
i?i6/«  ExamintTy  4306. 
Bibliophilus,  Sincemsy  jaamcltNi., 

2698». 
Bibli$che  BeitrUge,  9022. 
Biblitehe  Lehre  (Die),  3260K 
Bichat,  M.  F.  X.,  2S>. 
Bicknell,  Alex..  218. 
Blelcke.  or  Bieike,  J.  A.  F.y2009. 
Bierllnj?,  F.  W.,  1738. 
Bildstein,  J.  C.  von,  4793. 
BilflngtT,  or  BQlflnger,  G.  B., 

113. 
Blllberg,  Job.,  694. 
BUliff^g  Mitttl  (Ein),  4029. 
Bilson,  Thomas,  B^^   3666-68, 

2660. 
Binder,  4679,  n. 
Bluet.  £tien»e,  2811,  4664. 
Binglcy,  Tlionias,  4836-89. 
BinK(«y-  Wiiliam.  4804. 
Biusfeld,  Peter,  1994. 
Blophilus,  p$rudon^  180. 
Biot,  Edonard,  1505^;  ct  1501, 

Biot,  J.  B.,  1458,  n..  1606^,  a. 
Birch,  Samuel,  1354,  n. 
Birckbeck,  Simon,  2082. 
Bird,  Janiefl.  1466. 
Biro,  Mathias  Mrai.   Ae  D6vmL 
Birt,  Isaiali,  4568. 
Birth-Day  Snuvenir  (The),  U47. 
BiHchoflT  .Melchior,  3421. 
BJdmstjema,  H.  (F.  F.),  Ommt, 

1457*. 
Qjurbick,  Olot;  966*. 
BiMhhgymr,  1434^. 
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Bbu^klrarne,  Fraocifl,  1811,1813, 

2464,2560. 
Black  le,  J.  8.,  1M2. 
Blacklock,  Thomas.  831. 
Blackmore,  Sir  Ricltard,  736. 
Blackwell,  I.  A..  1830. 
Blain,  Jacob.  4389,  4417. 
Blakeman,  Phinaaa,  2606. 
Bhinc  AudrA,  2911. 
Blancard,   or   Blanckart   (Lat, 

Candidos),  Alex.,  2472. 
Blanchard,  J.  P.,  2339. 
Blanckart.    See  Blancard. 
Blasclie,  B.  H.,  1075. 
Blef  ken,  Ditbmar,  2478. 
BleiswUk,  J.  a  van,  3600.      ' 
Blemig,  J.  L.,  3623. 
Br>dt(Enwter),1032. 
BiieLe  fUter  das  Orab,  917. 
Blome,  Richard,  4721,  n. 
Blomavenna,  or  Leidansia,  Pe- 

tnu,  2741. 
Blond«l.  David,  2462. 
Blottesandieus,         Bonadictns, 

MffudoM.,  424. 
Blount.  Charles,  1258. 
Blyth,  Francis,  2193. 
Bobye,  A.,  2855. 
Bochiuger,  J.  J.,  1449». 
Bocris,  J.    H.,   the   adn\  734, 

1264. 
Bodenbnric,  1696K 
Bodenstein,   or   von   Carlstadt 

(Lat.  Oarolostadina),  A.  (R.). 

2729. 
Boeckh,  A.  F.,  8041*. 
Badicker,  J.  F.,  736. 
Btthme,  or  Behme,  Jac,  31, 32. 
Boliner,  A.  N.,  374. 
Bttldicke,  Joachim,  3982,  3042- 

44;  cf.  3965, 3966. 
Boeles,  J.,1714. 
Boerhaave,  Herm.,  67. 
Boettchor,  Friedr.,  1736. 
Bohlen.  Peter  vun,  1448*. 
Boissonade,  J.  F.,  661. 
Bold,or  Bolde,  Samuel,  2992;  ct 

2997 
Bolxeni,  G.  Y.,  4561. 
Bollngbroke,  Henry,  ls(  Ftac  See 

St.  John. 
Bolton,  Robert,  9069. 
Bolsano.  Bernhard.  1068-59. 
Borabei^r,  J.  EI.  A..  4580. 
Bonar,  Uoratins,  3561»,  3578. 
Bouaventnra,  Saisd  (origiMUittg 

Giovanni  dl  Fidanxa),  2020». 
Bond,  J.  N.,  4268. 
Bonespan,  Me  Abbi,  2819*. 
Boneta.  Joe6, 2881*. 
Bonifacclo,  Bald.,  634. 
Bonnet,  Charles,  IW,  864;  tL 

3051%  3075*.  n. 
Bonuyers,  or  Bonnttres,  Marc 

da,  2819-19*. 
Bonk  nf  Rewardt,   etc.,  1610, 

1511. 
Book  of  the  Dead,  1364-66;  cf. 

1363, 1364.  n. 
Booker.  Luke.  LI».D^  8634. 
Boon,  Comalis,  1906. 
Boone.  W.  J.,  1616>,  1618^:  cf. 

1516r,  1618t. 
Booth.  Dr.,  2650,  b.,  2667,  a. 
Bopp,  Fnns.  1409. 
Borch  (LaL  Borrichiiis),  OInf  or 

Ole,4a4,42&. 
Borchera,  F.  A^  ^71. 
Borcke,  or  Borka,  O.   B.  tob, 

901. 
Bordan,  GottMad,  615. 
Bor«Uaa»  J.J.,  1216. 


Borka,O.B. 
Borlaae,  William,  1346 
Borrichina,  Olana.    ^ 
Borro  \LaL  Bums), 

3442. 
Bomp.  T.  L^  M61 
Busqnier,  or 

.33:0*. 
Boasaei,  J.  B.,  J|fiu  4MQL 
Boriton,  TlMsnaa,  2I33L  33 
Bott.  Thomas,  IM&k.  l«83w 
Donaiarlat,  J.  L..  324^. 
Boncher,  Plu.  3572:. 
Bouchet.  J.  v.,  1438w 
Bonchitt^  L.  JP.  IL,  SM 

1172. 
Bonadron,  P^  1«  (Add,}. 
Bonellea.    Sre  Bt^vrllea. 
BottKeant,  G.  11.,  <7S4-57, 

ct  4761-66. 
Bonillant,  3607^  (AddX 
Bouillet,  M.  N.  16a»*. 
Bonillior,  Fraacisqoe.  M 

(Add.)\  ct  809  (AAL^ 
Bouillim.  Fran^uia.  S3» 
Boi^eani.  G.  II.  Ar  But 
Bonllier.  D.  R.,  4761 ;  tL 
Dunlller,  Renaod,  SSSS. 
Bonrsuevilla,  Cbarlcs  da, 
Bonngnon,  Madame  A 

da.  3831, 3844. 
Bonm,  Samuel,  ^ 
Bunm,   Samuel,    ^    3n 

8972, 3976-76. 
BoveUes  or  Boaei1«s  ( 

Ins),  Charles  <te,  AMi 
Boweu,  Fraads.  4860, 
Bowlby,  H.  B.  310S. 
Bowrinfr  Sir  Joha.  148>v  14M. 
Boxhom,  M.  Z.,  642L 
Btiyd.  Tfaooias,  4881. 
Ikiyden,  John.  Jr^  431^ 
BoTer,J.  Bl,/' 

See  Argewi. 
Boyle,  Robert 
Buys,  John,  1667*. 
Boys,  Thomas,  2900. 
Boywt,  Joseph,  2143. 
Brada.  J.  C  826. 
Ikudlurd,  John.  3413. 
Bragge,  Robert,  114. 
Braman,  M.  P..  4224. 
Bramiton,  John.  2872. 
Brandao.   or    BreadaB, 

3272-7*>. 
Braadas,  Friedrfek.  ISt. 
Braadia,  C  A..  1706. 
Brandis,  Chrvstopli,  3711. 
Brandon,  Juha.  37812. 
Bnrabach.  W^  311. 
Brann,  David,  713L 
BrauB,  Bmil,  1731,  b. 
BraBB,J.F.,76L 
Rnwt,  J.  W..  1604. 
Brave,  J..  lIUOi 
Brea,P.  Marti 


tinaa. 
Breaker.  J.  M.  cast. 
Bracber,  Gideon.  1737. 
Braithaapt,  J.  W.  W. 
Braaer,  J.  Q.,  907. 
Brendan,  AiiaC    .%r 
Brent,  WniiaBi,  OBO. 
Brents   {a 

2761. 
Bretschneidcr.  K.  0„  666,  ItA 

1772,  1883, 

Bn;yar«  J.  F.,9Sii 
BrickeU.  John.  1003. 
Bridgmms.  R.  GU IMOI.  B. 
BrUoBl,-         
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l^K^f  mtqufry  (A\  etc.,  2202. 
Mr-i^  Examination   (A),   etc., 

1803. 
Sruje  Antwert^  2M1. 
Srirfe  Utier  die  OntUrbUchkeO, 

1228. 
.Bru'Je  Uber  WdhrfutU,  086. 
JBri^jr-  WeefutO,  101, 102. 
Brieglleb,  J.  C,  866. 
SrMt,  J.  P.,  2335. 
Brieven  (Twee)  over  hA  mate' 

rialUsm^  381  {Add.), 
Brf  KhAm,  C.  H.,  190*>,  n. 
Bri«^nole  Siile,  A.  G^  2822. 
Brihad  Aranyaka  (^^anithad, 

1411. 
Brine,  John,  3066. 
Bring,  Sven.    Set  Lagerbring. 
Brinknian,  W.  T.,  3076. 
BrUtead,    Riv.    Mr,    [John?], 

2180^  n. 
Bristow,  Richard,  2767-68. 
BritUn,    8.    B.,    4346,    4686», 

4(>89». 
BritEger,  F.  X.,  2905. 
Brockett,  L.  P.,  1496A. 
Brock.  G.  A.  Tan  den,  2426. 
Bruckhaus,  Hermann,  1370. 
Bromfleld,  T.  R.,  1U62». 
Bronner,  J.  J.,  1931^ 
Brooks,  John,  M.D^  4425. 
Brociktt,  Theodore,  4487. 
Brongfaam,      Henry,      Baron 
Brougham   and  Vdux^   1001, 
4851;  cf.  276,  277,  279,   280, 
1710. 
Broughton,  Hngh,  2668. 
Bronghton,  John,  84 ;  cf.  86,  00. 
Broughton,  Thomas,  187,  188, 

856. 
Bronstin,  Stephanus,  2066. 
Brown,  Alexander,  4122. 
Brown,  David,  2315. 
Brown,  J.  N.,  4462. 
Brown,     James,     Miitianary^ 

4040. 
Brown,  James,  D.D.,  qf  Bam- 

wtU,  4167. 
Brown,  Prqf,  John,  !>./>.,  2688, 

3107. 
Brown,  Richard,  2336*. 
Brown,  Richard,  !>./>.,  1825. 
Brown,  Thomas,  3762. 
Brown,  Qxpt.  Thomas,  4821-22, 

4826,  4860. 
Brown,  Thomas,  Jli.D^  104Q#^ 
Browne,  I.  H.,  the  eldcTf  821, 

822. 
Browne,   I.   H.,   the    ycungtrj 

1047. 
Browne,  John,  qf  Sidney  Suttex 

Odl^,  4079. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  2073*. 
Brownlee,  W.  C,  4230. 
Brownson.  0.  A.,  3756*,  4636,  n. 
Bmce,  John,  4575. 
Bruch,  J.  F.,  4094 1789. 
Brocker,  Jac,  622,  1887,  1060, 

1075. 
Bmgsch,  Hetnrich.  1366. 
Bmnet,  (P.)  O^  1301. 
Bmno.  Antonio,  603. 
Bnino,  Domenico,  2880^  (Add.). 
Bruns,  P.  J..  1087*,  n. 
Bruftcho,  Bernardo,  4661. 
BrutuH,  Jac,  iWwooonMnuit.  10. 
Bruzen  de  la  Martiniire,  A.  A., 

545*. 
Bryant.  Alft-ed,  2320,  3108. 
Bnchaoan,  David,  34. 
Bnchanan.  Francis.  1449*. 
Bncher,  101-103;  cC  104,  n. 


Bncber,  J.,  1616^. 
Buchon,  J.  A.,  1201. 
Buchwitz,  J.  L.,  850. 
Buck,  Charles,  2288. 
Bnck,  F.  J.,  4770. 
Bnckingham,  Edgar,  1164. 
Buckmann,  Qabr.,  1816. 
Bnckminster,  Josefdi,  4116. 
BudsBUS,  Joh.,  2704. 
Bnddeus,  J.  F.,  103>  647,  1878, 

3800;  c£3803. 
BSiChlein    (Das)    vom    Xeben, 

1102. 
BUchlein  (Das)  von  der  A^fer• 

steAun^,  3084. 
BUchner,  Gottfried,  2661,  8287, 

4555. 
Bttchaer,  Louis,  884,  336,  846, 

354. 
BUhel,  Engel  Ton,  1220. 
BUIflnger,  or  BUlfBnger.     See 

Bilflnger. 
Buffon,  O.  L.  Leclerc,  Oount  de, 

4760:  cf.4771. 
Bngieus,  S.  L^  4736b 
Buhle,  J.  O.,  568*.  n.,  1043. 
Bulkeiey.  J.,  3227*. 
Bulkley,  S.  0.,  4206. 
Bnll,  George,  Bp,^  2570. 
Buittrode,  Whttelocke,  1563. 
Bnmsla,    Abba   Ben    Solomon. 

iSx  Abba. 
Buncle,  John,  ntetidem.,  863,  n. 
Bunddush,  1385-86, 1408>>,  n. 
Bundeto,  Carlos,  2304*. 
Bunsen,  C.  0.  J.,  1300*,  1364. 
Bunyan,  John,  3348*,  n.,  3710. 
Bunslau,  Abba  Ben  Sicdomon. 

Slee  Abba. 
Bnob,  Ch.,  1141. 
Burchard,  G.  M.,116w 
Burckhardt,  or  Burkhardt,  J.  G., 

3053,4623. 
Burckhardt,  L.  S.,  2006. 
Burd,  Richard,  3601. 
Burder,  H.  F.,  4568. 
Burder,  John,  4688. 
Bnrgensis,    Petrus   Alphonsus. 

See  Alphonsus. 
Burgess,  Daniel,  2086. 
Burgess,  George.  Bp.^  2448*. 
Burghardt,  A.  M..  3128. 
Burldan,  Jean,  4738,  n. 
Burkhardt.    See  Burckhardt. 
Burman.  A.  J.,  506. 
Burmeister,  Herm.,  846. 
Burnet,  Gilbert,  2103. 
Burnet.  Thomas,  2138-42,  8014*; 

cf.  2146,  2167. 
Burnett,  C.  M.,  807*  (Add.). 
Bnrnham  Society,  402. 
Burnout;  £.  (L.),  1406,  n. 
Burnouf,  Eugene,  1374-75, 1428, 

1435*,    n.,  1458-50,   1460;  c£ 

1370,  n.,  1461. 
Burnstde,  Robert,  1035. 
Burr,  C.  C,  4327. 
Burrus,  Christoph.    See  Borro. 
Burrusa,  J.  C,  4300. 
Burt.  Jephthah,  4128. 
Burthogge,    Richard,    61,    67, 

3701. 
Burton,  Charles,  8666. 
Burton,  Philip,  4064. 
Bnswus    (Dutehy  Buys),   Joh., 

2653. 
Bnsch,  4552. 
Bush,  George,  2373,  8000,  8174; 

cf  3001-05,  3007-00. 
Bushnan,  J.  S.,  4832. 
Butler,  Alban,  2003. 
Butler,  Joseph,  J^.,  771, 1060. 


Butler,  W.  A.,  1728*. 
Buttstedt  J.  A.,  1577. 
Buxtorf,  Joh.,  the  elder^  1060,  n. 
Buxtorf,  Joh.,  Vif.  y»tiiM«r,1930. 
Buys  (Lot.  BussBUs),  Job.    See 
Busasus. 

B.  V.  J.  Mathematitcher,  etc, 
810. 

Byles,  Mather,  8011. 

C,  G.  M.,  3740*. 
C.,  B.,  271. 

C,  W.,  M.D.    See  <}oward,  Wil- 
liam. 
Oaboche-Demerville,  J.,  4852. 
Oidonici,  Giovanni,  2683-64. 
Ciedmon,  2644i>. 
Cniius,  or  Celins,  Mich.,  4620. 
Gfimmerer,  A.  F.,  447. 
GKsar,  C.  A.,  000. 
CeBsarius  Heieterbacensis,  S281^ 
Cahagnet,  L.  A.,  4683. 
Cahen,  Samuel,  1820. 
Cahier.    See  Gayet. 
CiOeUnns,  P.  V.  (P.).  iSiee  Gayet. 
O^Jetanns,  Thomas  de  Vio,  Oard, 

See  Vio. 
Galderon  de  la  Barca,  Pedro, 

2842. 
Caldwell,  R.,  1822. 
Calixtus,  F.  U.,  2147*,  2480,  n., 

2840. 
Calixtus,    Georg,    2063,    2103, 

2480,  2888,  2840,  3204,  8443; 

cf  2837. 
Gallery,  J.  M.,  1605". 
Galmet,  Augustine,  1790,  2144; 

cf  4665. 
Calonius,  Henr.,  880. 
Calvert,  George,  4477. 
Culvert,  James,  1310. 
Calvin,  Jean,   2578c.  2000;    cf 

2648,  8608-8700,  4511-13, 4521, 

4577-78,  n. 
Oalvinistic  Vifwg,  4513. 
Gamerarins,  Barthol.,  2751. 
Camerarlus,  Elias,  7iL 
CUmpaner-Thal  (Das),  063. 
CampbeU,  Alexander:  4463. 
Campbell,   Archibald,   Bp.   of 

Aberdeen,  2527. 
Campbell,     Prqf.     Archibald, 

D.D,,  773. 
Campbell,  George,  3748. 
Campbell,  Zenas,  4307-08. 
Campe,  J.  H.,  882;  cf  802,  002. 
Campellis,  Gull,  de  (Fr.Gull.de 

C%ampeaux ),  ^..  300*. 
Campharo,  or  (^unphora,  Jacobo^ 

566. 
Camus,  J.   P.,  £^.   qf  Belley, 

3320. 
Gauales,  Johannes,  Ferrariensiii 

2038. 
Oandid  Eeaminationt  3058. 
Candidus.    Ste  Blaucard. 
Oindlish,  R.S.,31S0. 
Canfleld,  Russel,  4183. 
Canz,  I.  G.  (Lat.  T.),  440,  778, 

782, 783,  2160,  3028,  3034. 
Capistranus,  Joannes,  3187. 
Gappadoce,  A.,  2584. 
Cappe,  Newcome,.2228. 
Cappel,  Louis,  2517. 
Gapreolus,  Jac,  652. 
Capron,  £.  W.,  4672. 
Caraocioli,  833. 
GaraccioU  (LaL  Caracciolus,  of 

de  Lido),  Rob.,  570. 
Caramuel  y  Lobkowitz,  Juan, 

1552,  2380»  (Add.). 
(?arattini,  Gund„  481. 
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Cardftno.  GiroUroo  (Lot.  Hiero- 

nymu8  CardAnaa),  688. 
Cardillo  de  VillalpondO)  Oasp. 

See  Villalpando. 
Oarena,  Oiacluto,  4824. 
Oarillon,  A.  a,  8540. 
Carlborg.  Joh.,  1816. 
Carle«  P.  J^  the  AhU,  3753. 
Carlile,  nr  Carlisle,  Ghiistopher, 

2648.2651. 
Carlile,  Jamw,  D.D^  8582. 
CArlatadt,  A.  (R.)  von.    Ste  Bo> 

denstein. 
Carmichael,  Andrew,  205*. 
Caroloetadiufl,  A.  (R.)    Su  Bo- 

denatein. 
Carov6,  F.  W.,  4184. 
Carpenter,  Bei^umin.  2240. 
CarpoT,  Jacob,  454,  2406. 
Carpzov,  J.    B.,   the    younger^ 

2672,  2681*;  cf.  2678-79. 
Carriere,  Moriz,  1495c 
Carrillo,  Martin,  2800*. 
Garrlquc,  Richard,  4154. 
Garstens.  A.  P.  li.,  838. 
Cartariua,  J.  L.,  604. 
Oartei  aux  plnlosnp'ies^  183. 
Carteeiua,  Renatns.     Set  Des- 

cartea. 
Cartheny,   Jean    do,    2045-16) 

2050,  n. 
Carthusiensis.  Dionysius.     See 

Dionysiusde  Leewis. 
Garth  usIenHia,  Jacoboa.    See  Jar 

cobuH  de  Cluaa. 
Cartier,  Gallna,  189. 
Cartwright,  Chrintopher,  653. 
Cams,  F.  A.,  246. 1765. 
CaHate,  Oridoatonio  Javelli  da. 

See  Javblli. 
Casalensis,  Chrysoatomus.    See 

Javelli. 
Gasalis,  Engine,  1310*. 
Oaiicinl,  Sam.    See  Gassinus. 
Case,  Thomas,  3459. 
Caflwinder,  Geo.,  4522. 
CaMsels,  W.  R.,  1185. 
Cassiodoruff,  H.  A.,  11. 
Cas8inu8  de  Gaminis  (RcU-CU' 

cini),  Sam.,  biiS, 
Gamou,  Charles,  1201. 
CaMtellani,  P.  N.,  1571. 
Castillon   {Ital.   Salremini    da 

Ca^tiglione,     LaU    Castlllio- 

ncus),  J.  F.  H.  M.,  196 ;  cfl  203, 

n. 
Gaswall,  Edward,  2299. 
CatapaUta-BrdhmatuL,  1410. 
Catarino,  Ambrogio.   <S!KCatha> 

rinns. 
Cbtechism  (The)  qft/u  iSTkamaiu, 

1437. 
Oatharine  of  Genoa,  SainL   See 

Cattarlna. 
Gatharinns  (Hal.  Catarino)  Am- 

browlus.  Aljp^  2043. 
Oatholuehe       OlaubenS'Lehrt, 

2865. 
Oato.     Von    der    BettUmmungy 

883. 
Gattarina  (Fieachi,  Lat.  Flisca) 

Adoruo,    or    Adorua,    Saints 

often  eaUed  Saint  Catharine 

of  Genoa,  2724-25. 
Caulfleld,  213. 
Chtua  Dei,  3791. 
Cavallero  de  Isla,  Martin,  8219». 
Gayet,  or  Cahier  (Lat.  C^jeta- 

nus),  P.  V.  (P.),  miy  2788;  cf. 

2790. 
Celano,  Thomaa  de.     See  Tho* 
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Geliof,  Mich.   See  Caallus. 

Cellarios,  Balth.,  2103. 

Cellarina,  Ghriatoph,  1019,  n. 

Ortainty  (The),  etc,  494, 486. 

Chabercelaye,  2806. 

Chace,  O.  I.,  1180. 

Chacon  {Lot.  Giaconns  or  <Sa- 

coniasX  Alfonso,  4660. 
Chais  de  Sonrceaol,  4002-03. 
Chahu,  Philippe.  4503. 
Chalmers,  Thomas,  3531. 
Champaignac,  Jean  de,  610. 
Champeanx,  Oull.  de.   See  Gam- 

pellts. 
Champolllon-FIgeae,  J.  J.,  1300. 
Chandieu  ( Heb.  Sadeel),  Ant.  La 

Roche  de,  2775. 
Chandler,  ^  qf  CfUmoeMerf 

4006. 
Chandler,  Samuel,  3145. 
Chandler,  S.  C,  2320». 
Chanet,  Pierre.  4712-13. 
Channing,  W.  JB.,  D.D.y  1131-32, 

3389,3643. 
Chant  (Le)  du  cygne,  948*. 
Chao4\j  or  Chow4t\  1505^ 
Chapman,  J.  L.,  4373. 
Chappelow,  Leonard,  2570. 
Xopic  ('H)  SoeMo,  2125. 
Charisi.  Jiidah.    Sef  Jndah. 
Charity  MUtaktn.  4590. 
Charleton  or  Charlton.  Walter, 

M.D^  660 ;  cf.  674. 
Charlevoix,  P.  F.  X.  de,  1813. 
Charlton,  Walter.    See  Cbarle- 

tOD. 

Charp,  Mr.,  peeudon^  143. 
Charron,  Pierre,  4712. 
Chasdai,   Abraham   Bar.      8u 

Abraham. 
Chase,  Thomas,  1650. 
Chasseaud,  O.  W.,  1991. 
Chateaubriand,  F.  A.,  Viae  de, 

2229. 
ChAtel,  F.  F..  the  Abbi,  1138. 
Channcy,    Charles.    4017-4026, 

4037 ;  cC  4062,  4060,  4106. 
Chdndogya  Upanishad,  1412. 
Cheever,  G.  B.  3394-95,  3387- 

98. 
Chemnits,  Christian.  3833. 
Chesnel,  Adolphe,  Marqui$  de, 

4854. 
CheMi^  Playe,  2697.  n. 
Chevalier,  J.  P.,  386*. 
Chewney,  Nicholas,  3785. 
Cliiaverini.  Laigi,  4813. 
Chi-king.    See  Shi-H$tg. 
Child,  kri,  L.  M.  (F.),  1296. 
Chillingworth,  William,   4592- 

93,4599. 
Chiniac  de  la  Bastida  du  Clans, 

Pierre,  1346*. 
Chisdai,    Abraham    Bar.      See 

Abraham. 
Chishull,  Edmund,  2115,  2125- 

27 ;  cf.  2123. 
Chladny  {Lat  Chladenius),  J. 

M..3002. 
Cbolsy,  F.  T.,  Abbi  de,  690. 
Chou-Hng,    See  J^u^ng. 
Otow4i.    See  Chao^i, 
Chrastoviutt,  Audr.,  277^. 
Christ  ow  Life,  4241. 
ChriKt  (Der)  und  die  Etoigkeitf 

2237. 
Christ  Wilh.,  1648. 
ChriHelifW.  ovtrdenkinaen,  2286. 
ChritUian  P^-ospecU^  2326. 
Christiani.  C.  J.  R^  1006. 
Christianns,  naeiidon.,  807. 
ChrlstUeb,  Theodor,  2017,  n. 
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Christmas,  Henry. 
Chryaoartomiie,    J 

Joannes. 
Chuard,  J..  124S. 
diobb,  Thomaa.  1809^, 
Chu-hi.  or  Cbn-tse. 

kong.  1506».  150S-oaL 
Chnmnua,  or  NatfaaoDa 

phorua.  ltf7S-7t>. 
Ckumg-jfvmg^  1506-1501^. 
Chorchm,  G.  H.,  1990. 
Chn-tae.    Ste  Cbo-hL 
Cliwolaohn,  David,  3004.  n, 
Chf-b4iiaa.    »r  F\fr4uan. 
Cbytraens  {Oer.  Kochfaaffl, 

vid,  2747, 3314. 
Clacooos  or  Avm.    Se* 
Cicert),  M.  T.,  16S0-S6;  d 

n.,1000. 
Googna,  Bfidiele,  372^. 
CiH  (LeX  etc^  3401. 
Cieaskowskl.  Aagnat  ▼<«, 
dgninlua.  NioulMia,  W6L 
Ciqfa.  Ant.,  27ir>. 
Clark,  J.,  4-il3. 
Clark,  R.  W^  3570. 
Clarke.  Adam,  4S»L  n. 
Oarke,  G.  W^  3507». 
Clarke,  George.  -tOfift. 
aarka,  J.  F..  4478-79 
Clarke,  John,  fwai 

3078. 
Clarke.  Rn.  Jobn.  D. 
Clarke,  Richard, 
Clarke.  Samuel.  D.D^  715, 2Di. 

cf.  173,  2123.  2125w  2128. 
Clasen, 

1267*. 
Claudianns  Mamertoa,  9,  lA. 
Clausen,  H.  N..  I81S,  b. 
Clauaen,  Job.,  2640. 
Clausing,  Heinr.    Sfe 
nauswitz,  Bened..  2039^. 
aayton,  W.W^44«5. 
CUar  DiMindiom^  9954. 
Cleaveland,  John,  40l«. 
Ctr/n  (Los)  dm  pur^aU>w% 
Clemm,  H.  W^  2187. 
Qerc  (Lat  Oericus),  J 

LeClerc 
Clericus  a   BelliberoiM.  N.  I, 

See  Le  Clerc  d«  Beaabana. 
Gierke    (LaL    dtami,   Juhs. 

2947. 
Clermont-Lod^ve,  G.  S.  J.  6mI> 

hem 

See  SainteOotx. 
aing,  3816,  n. 
Clowes,  John,  280. 
Qudins.  H.  IL,  1977. 
Quge,  G.  O.    See  KIttga. 
Clusa,  Jacobus  de.  See 
Cnutsen,  Cnut,  1065l 
Cobb.   Sylvaana,    432S 

4399,  4434,  n.,  44401, 4401 
Gobhold,  J.  S.,  2219. 
Cochelet,  Anaataae, 
Cochem,  Martin  voa,  SUNl 
Cochlnua,  Joh..  2743. 
Cochrane,  Jamea.  230L.  SSff. 
Gockbum,  Arciubald.  2533L 
Cockburn,  Jfra.  C.  (T.>,  M 

3082. 
Cockburn,  John.  3487. 
Cbdex  KMMnentis,  3274. 
CbdMnaan,  SakNiioB,  4JSi& 
CMer,  orOoler,  M.  C,  Ki. 
C»ln,  D.  Q.  C.  xon,  IVL 
Otlo  (Be)  d  am 

3372. 
Gogan,  Thomaa,  41SL 
Oognatus,  Joh.    See 
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Gohnbm  (Lat  Coniinbrica),irni- 

Ttrtidade  de,  621. 
Going.  J  y..  2:25. 
Oolberg.  £.  C.  1810;  cf.  1818. 
Cole.  JaoiM.  2398*. 
C3ulebrooke,  11.  T.,  1401».  b.,  1421, 

IMT,  UI8. 
Coleman,  Thomas.  3113. 
Coler,  J.  J.,  892. 
Culer.  Jac.,  005. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  2396,  n. 
Colee,  Abraham,  3185. 
Ci>nnoC,  thf.  Ahb6,  2137. 
Cullard,  Thomas,  2098. 
Cullet,  Anguate,  S75e». 
Collet,  Pierre,  2887». 
Collet,  J.,  3374. 
Colliber,  Samuel,  127,  S865. 
Collie,  David,  1506. 
Collier,  Jeremy,  80,  2118, 2083. 
Collier.  John,  240. 
Cullin,  Pet.,  818. 
Collin  de  Plancy,  J.  A.  8.,  3283,  n. 
Collins,  Anthony,  178,  2116. 
Coilius  (Ital.  CoUlo),  Franciscus, 

4680,  4668,  n. 
Colomme,  J.  B.  S.i  8705,  n. 
Columna  (Ral.  Golonna),  iBgf- 

dius  de.  Itmnanux^  2021,  n. 
Comarinns,  G.  C,  2103. 
Comitibas,  Petrus  de,  3670*. 
Cbmpltincle  cte  Idau  damprUe^ 

2161*  (Add.). 
Chmpoxt  (Le)  ft  kalendritr.  3298. 
Onncordia  RatinnU^  etc..  3797. 
Condillac.  £.  B.  de,  477L 
Goners,  O.  .1..  2367. 
Cbtiftrenet  (A)  Mween  the  Send 

and  the  Bod^,  8357. 
OmfrirU  deprUret^  2927. 
Confucius  {Chin.  Kong-tse,  or 

Kong-fut8e),1301, 1.MH)-1506«. 
Conimbrlca.    S^  Goimbra. 
Cbi^eeture*  phiU>9ophiqur»^  2564. 
Cbrjeeture*  upon  the  Mortality^ 

etc.,  877. 
Connelly,  T.  P.,  2636. 
Connov,  or  Oonnoven,   G.    F., 

8363. 
ConradI,  Kaslmir,  1110. 
Cbnrlnx,  Hermann,  786,  2843. 
Conrins,  Florentins,  ^6i>.,4631. 
Conrot,  A.  G.,  125;jk  {Add.). 
ConselUdre.  P.  M.  de  la.    iSee  La 

Gonseilldre. 
Onuiderationt  (Some  Physioo- 

Tbeological),  2978. 
Omtideratums  upon  War^  8970. 
Chnsideranoni  suile  pene  ettme^ 

4272. 
Constant  de  Rebccque,  (11.)  B., 

1283. 
Gontarinl,    {L^t.   Ciontarenus), 

Oasparo,  CUrt/*,  5S4. 
CbnirmplaliOH  (A.)  of  Heaven^ 

3463. 
OantemplaHon.    Tfte  Gmlemplar 

Cjfon  of  StfnnerMj  3306. 
Gonti.  O.  B..  737. 
Conway,    Anne    (Finch),   Fts- 

eounttut^  3796,  n. 
Gonz.  G.  P..  606. 1696, 1763. 
Gook,  George,  3166. 
Cook,  J.  M.,  4348. 
Gnoke,  Nathaniel.  1024 
Gouke,  Parsons,  4226, 4237. 
Cooke.  Thomas,  3950. 
Coombe,  John,  2368. 
Goon,  R.  R.,  4376. 
Cooper,  n.  0.,  324. 
Cooper,  J.  T..  4318. 
Cooper,  Samuel,  D.D^  4061. 


Cooper,  Thomas,  229. 
Cooper,  William.  8904. 
Copland,  Alexander,  2670. 
Coppin,    Richard,    3341,   8783- 

83*:  cf.  3984. 
Goquerel,  Athanase,-4874. 
Cordenioy.  O^raud  de,  49. 
Gordenioy,  L.  G.  de,  8800. 
ObrdiaU,  2031, 2036. 
Cordier  de  Saint    Firmin,  Ed- 

mond,  the  Abbi,  978. 
GordoTero,  or  Corduero,  Moees. 

S^e  Muses. 
Coret,  Jacques.  3366. 
Oimnus,  Melchior,  2852-63. 
Gornellius,  Antouins,  4617. 
Gomill.  Adolph,  366. 
Corrodi  {not  CorodiX  Heinr.,  897, 

906, 1734,  1892, 1936,  n.,  1998, 

3040-50,  4041. 
Cbrstius,  Jacobus,  2428. 
Corte  (£a<.  Curtius),  Bartolom- 

meo,  443. 
Cbtn*.    See  Kuzari. 
Coasmann,  J^  1782,  n. 
Costa,  Uriel  {originaUy  Gabriel) 

da.    See  Acoeta. 
Gosta,  T.  J.  da,  2802*. 
Coeterus,  Franciscus,  2064. 
Gotin,  Charles,  the  AIM,  660. 
Cotta,  Bemhard,  846. 
Gotta,  J.  F.,  2182,  2189,  d04<^,  n., 

3402,  8610,  3616,  3698,  8602», 

3688.  3760,  3002;  cf.  2060. 
Cotton,  J.  F.,  4466. 
Cottunio,  GioTannl,  2064. 
Couch,  Jonathan,  4861. 
Courcfllfs.    Ktienne    de   (Lot. 

Steph.  CurcelUeus),  4602. 
Gonrcillon  de  Dangeau,  Louis  de. 

See  Dangeau. 
CourdaToanx,  Victor,  1725. 
Ofurt  (La)  de  FUradis,  3409. 
Courtenay,  Reginald.  2292. 
Cousin  (Lot.  Gognatus),  Jean, 

614. 
CoTentriensis,  Franciscus.    See 

Franciscus  de  Sancta  Clara. 
Oaventrtf  Mynierie*^  2697,  n. 
CoTerdale.  Milea,  2042. 
Cowan,  T.  C,  4310. 
Coward,  William,  73-76,  86-90, 

93;  cf.  79,  79*.  82,  84,  98,  99, 

173,  727,  n.,  801,  2996. 
Cowie,  Morgan,  3117. 
Coxe,  J.  R.,  8662. 
0>xe,  R.  C  2437. 
Coyer,  G.  F.,  176. 
Cmbbe,  Geoige,  Fioor  </  Bred- 

fields  1123. 
Crafte  (The)  to  lyve  wefl,  etc., 

3297. 
Cramer,  Daniel,  2967,  2960. 
Oamer,  J.,  3630. 
Cramer,  J.  A.,  1009. 
Cramer,  J.  C,  806,  836. 
0*amer,  Job.,  1602,  n. 
Cnimer,  L.  D.,  1808. 
Grans,  David,  1314-16. 
Cratepolius,  Petrus  Merssaus. 

See  MersscDUB. 
Granschwits,     or    Gmschwits, 

Adam,  3881. 
Oaven,  William,  874. 
Crawford,  Charles,  1680. 
Cremer,    Ilermann,   2361;    cf. 

23691. 
Cremonlnl,  Cesare,  622,  1086^ 

n. 
Grespet,  Pterre,  20. 
Grentx,  F.  C.  C,  Baron  too,  161, 

164,2417;  cf.  160. 


Creuxor,  (0.)  F.,  1820,  n.,  1600. 
CntuMl  Inquiry  (A),  1687. 
Critical  OUervatiom,  etc.,  1660^. 
CrUique  dfun  midecin,  4767. 
Crocius,  J.  II.,  4722. 
Crocius,  Joh.,  2800, 3430. 
Groleus,   Robertua.    See  Croww 

ley. 
Crombie,  Alex.,  1068.    . 
Crumbie,  William,  8616. 
Grume,  C,  1596. 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  876. 
Crooke,  Samuel,  2386*. 
Croaa,  J.  P.  de.    See  Oouaas. 
Crosby,  Alpheiis,  2810, 4366. 
Cross,  B.  B.,  1308*. 
Grosweil,  A.,  4006. 
Crouch,  Isaac,  4046. 
Grousaz  {IdiL  Croaa  or  CrosaL 

J.  P.  de.^^  756. 
Oowe,  Mn.  C.  (S.),  4682. 
Growell,  Seth,  4166. 
Crowley  {LaL  Croleus)^  Robert, 

3312. 
Croxa,  J.  P.  de.    Su  Crouaas. 
Cruschwitx,  Adam.     See  Gran- 

Bchwitx. 
Cruse,  Joh.,  3441,  n. 
Crusius,  a  A.,  2413,  2414,  ^6M. 
Csoma  de  KOriJa,  Alex.,  1468r. 
Cndworth.  Ralph,  62,  2020. 
Cnentz,  138;  cf.  170. 
Culbertson,  M.  S.,  1621. 
Gumming,  John,  4674. 
riinningnam,  Alex.,  1473. 
Cunradus,  Georglus,  6^. 
Cuper,    or  Guy  per    {Lot.   Cn- 

pnens),  Laurentius,  2061. 
Cupp4,  Pierre,  3906-U6;  c£  8058, 

3962. 
CurcelUeus.    See  Conrcellea. 
(hireau  de  La  C!bambre,  Marin, 

4713-16: 
CnrionI  {Lat.  Curio),  C.  8.,  687, 

33(Vi-ll,  4498;  cf.  4500,  4507. 
Curtius,  Barthol.    See  Corte. 
Chirtius,  Bmst,  1730*. 
Curtius,  M.  C,  823. 
Curtmann,  W.  J.  G.,  1165. 
Cusa,  Nicolaus  de,  Qird.,  3673. 
Cnvler,  Fr6d6ric,  4816, 4817*. 
Cnyper,  Laurentlns.   See  Cuper. 
CyprianuB,  Caecilius,  2380. 
Cyprianus,  Job.,  4723. 
Cyrilins  Alexandrinut^  8600. 
Cyrillns  Hieroenlymitonue,  2044. 
Cxolbe,  Heinr.,  826, 826, 840;  ct 

346. 

D.,  W.,  Of  Death,  2887. 
D»»*,  A.,4724. 

Z>a6t's<dn,1267, 1888,  n.,  1380,  n. 
Dfthne,  A.  F.,  1006. 
Daill4    {LaL    Dallsus),    Jean, 

2838. 
Daiinfmion  (To),  4686. 
Dalechamp,  Caleb,  46r)l». 
D*AIemb<frt,  Jean  Le  Rond.  See 

Alembert. 
Dalhusins,  J.  H.,  4608. 
Dall«}us.    Su  Daili6. 
Dame,  Friedr.,  626,  2964. 
Damiron,  (J.)  P.,  1239. 
Damst6,  R..  nil. 
Dana,  R.  IL,  263. 
Dan^  {\j>.) general  de  lot  ihur- 

tot,  2460. 
Dangeau,  Louis  de  CourcUlon. 

AhU  de.  600. 
Daniel.  Gabriel,  4733-84. 
Daniel,  H.  A.,  8184. 
Daniell,  Mortlake,  4646. 
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Sannecker,  Anton  von.  2S10. 
DAnnell,  J.  ¥^  2173. 
Dannhiiuer,  or  Dannhiiver,  J. 

G^lUSe,  2103,  3699. 
Ikttue    maoain   (La    grande), 

2461*  (Add.). 
Dante   Alighieri,    3284-89;   tL 

;)262-(>3,^M5,  4567. 
DarmanMn,  Jean,  4727. 
Jkurretchur^f  der  Liebe,  4600b. 
Darwin.  Eiasmus,  4799. 
DiwchizU,  J.  £.,  2881. 
Dasent,  O.  W.,  1342. 
J)aa  die  BUeher,  etc,  1747. 
Iku9  Luther,  etc.,  2621. 
Daaser,  F.,  1996. 
DftiMov,  Tlioodor,  1869. 
Daude,  F.  F.,  the  Abbi,  2928b. 
Davenport,  Christoa^er,  qfler- 

VKtrds  Franclscur^de  Sancta 

Clara.    See  Franciiicas. 
Davies,   Edward,   1348-49;    c£ 

1352,  n. 
Davloe,  Edward,  3665. 
Davies,  Edwin,  351)8. 
Davies,  or  Davis,  Sir  John,  618, 

619. 
Davis,    A.   J.,   4684,   4701;   cf. 

4693. 
DaTi«,'.5irJ.  F«1516. 
Davis,  J.  M.,  4256. 
Davis.  Jtn.  William,  1071. 
Dtivis,  Woodbury.  3593. 
Davy,    Sir   Humphry,    Bart^ 

1071*. 
Dawes,  Matthew,  219. 
DiiM'es,  Sir  William,  Bart,  Abp^ 

8826. 
Dawson,  Bei\}.,  2568. 
Day.  Martin,  2967. 
Pay  (The)  o/  Doom.  8210. 
Day  (The)  qf  Judgment^  8244. 
Day,  Robert,  711. 
Deacon,  Tliomas.  2884. 
Dean.  Panl,  4218. 
Dean.  Richard,  4781-82. 
Death  (Of)  and  the  iVafure  qf 

Soulea^  2387. 
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Fabrl,  Friedr.,  336. 
Fabrica,  Job.  de,  2726. 
Fabriclus,  J.  A.,  545,  1672,  n., 

2106,  4663,  B.;    cL  770,    547^ 

(Add.\ 
Fabricius,  J.  L.,  663. 
Fabricius,  Joachim,  416. 
Fa-hinn,  1435*,  1436^. 
Fair,  John,  4279. 
Fairclough,  Daniel.  See  Featley. 
Fiujumi.    See  Saa4ja. 
Falander,  Abr.,  813. 
Fnlck,  Nathanael,  2516,  4731. 
Falconer,  Thomaa,  if  jD.,  3164. 
Falletti,  T.  V.,  209. 
Falloon,  W.  M.,3594. 
Far&ht.  ije.  Abft-Nasr  Moham- 
med al-FarAbt.  1917S  n- 
Fardella,  M.  A.,  66. 
Fardon,  A.  B.,  920. 
fhmofU  to  Time,  8638. 
Faria  Barreiros,  Antonio    de, 

3736. 
Farley,  Stephen,  4142. 
Farlin,  J.  W.,  1093. 
F.iHher  Tfioughts,  86. 
Fasciculus  rariorum,  etc,  2108, 

2147*. 
Faasoni,  Liberato,  a688-88>. 
Fanre,  A.,  262,  376. 
FausbttU,  v.,  1433. 
Fanst,  Jac,  2603. 
Faustus,  Reiensis,  0. 
Fawcott,  J.,  2183. 
F>ar  (The)  qf  Death,  2436. 
Feam,  John,  1025. 
Fearon,  H.  B..  269. 
Featley,  or  Faircloagfa,  Daniel, 

2389. 
Fechner,  0.  T.,  827,  886%  1102, 

1190. 
Fecht,  C.  L.,  1160. 
Fecht,  Johann,  2904,  8719,3804^ 

4544;  cf:3816,n. 
Fecundation,  Essay  on,  460. 
F6d6,  R«n6, 432. 
Fedelf,  O.  B.  de',  616w 
Feder,  J.  G.  H.,  017. 
F6e,  A.L.  A.,4876. 
F-afeuer  (Das),  2000. 
Feldhoff,  Angust,  2278. 
mieiti,  (De  la),  etc  84<tl. 
Fellowes.  Robert.  1103,  2424. 
'  Felstad,  H.  O..  400. 
I  Felton,  Henry,  D.D,,  8006-07; 
I     c£8018. 


on. 
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Ffoal,  J.  B.  P.,  19613, 1382.  i 
Ftoelon,  F.  S.  de  la  Motha, 
Fenner,  DodlcT-,  2771. 
Fergnaoa.  Adam.  9301 
Fern,  Robert,  S4SS. 
Femald,  W.  M^  4Sm. 
Ferrari,  Q.  &,  a09»». 
Ferrariensia,  Joluui: 

AeOanales. 
Ferriar,  John,  230,  23?. 
Ferrier  (LaL  FwmtiwsX 
'  664. 
Ferris,  or  Fen 

n.,  4186. 
Ferry,  2805. 
Feslen,  J.  J.,  4S8. 
Fe«sler,Coor.,3«SSL 
;fc«to«,4270. 
fHc  (Le)  d'Baie,  STM. 
Fencht,  Jac.,27<&-«1. 
Fenerbadi,  Lodwic 

1173:  cf.  S16. 
Feuerleiii,  J.  C,  58» 

3729. 
FeulUet,  MadelciD*,  SUM. 
F6vrier,  J.,  669*. 
Mtw  Tkot^U  (A), 
Feydeau,  Emeat,  1 
Fichte,  1.  H.,  208.  818^  tS 

n.,377,878,l(«5;  e£ 
Fichte,  J.  G.,  1204. 
Ficinio,  Marvilio.  56^. 
Fidania,    GioTaoid    ^ 

BoDaventara. 

tara. 
Fiddea,  Richard.  745,  748. 
Fiedler,  S.  (X.  1864. 
Field,  Nathaniel,  2S38L 
Fienna.  Thomaa.  401^ 
Fiera,  Baptista.  &8SL 
Fignlcr,  Loitia,  4673. 
Filalethee.  Philantixnieo* 

don^  4111. 
Final  Rj-sloratum,  4U8L 
Finck.  Qwp.,  332»k. 
Fincke,  Daniel. 
Fioniti  di  San 

n. 
Firmin,  Oilea.  4537. 
FirH   Day  (The)   te 

3632. 

Fischer.  [A.ri  2276;,  n. 
Fischer,  A..  Soo.  n.,  8441,  a. 
Fischer,  C.  P.,  316,  81«,  1131» 

1600, 1644. 
Fischlio,  L.  M.,  3830,  3813;  c£ 

8816,  n. 
Fish,  H.  C  1846,  B. 
Fish,  Samuel,  4833. 
Fisher,  4084-86. 
Fisher,  O.  P.,  3181. 
Fisher.  John,  Ail.  273flL 
Fisk,  Wilbur.  4& 
Fiv^  STmont,  773. 
FJoUsttOm,  Job..  608. 
Flanders.  G.  T.  4344. 
Flatt,  J.  F.  Ton.  1808, 3n8^ 
Flavel,  John,  61. 
Flavin,  Meldiiar  da^  3C74;  d 

2478. 
Flechere,  J.  (W.)  da   la.    Ai 

Fletcher. 
Fleischer,  H.  L,  1992^. 
Fleischer,  J.  M.,  2901. 
Fleming,  Oalet,  173-176,774;  d. 

1813. 
Fleming,  Robert,  the  ysv^psr. 


Flemmlag,  C.  V. 
Fletcher,  or  de  la 

(W.),  2808. 
Flenry,  A.,3(I83K 
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TIeiiry,  Am6d6e.  4663. 
Flint,  w  Flynt,  Henry,  3227. 
Florences  OuwneH  cf^  272^. 
FloM.  H.  J^  1142. 
Flourens,  (M.  J.)  P.,  4HfA,  n., 

4840i>  4887*. 
Floyd,  John,  2799, 4964. 
Find  {LaL  de  Fiuctlbav),  Robert, 

2901. 
FlUffel,  OmiUT,  1280. 
Fliigge,  C.  W.,  653,  960,  988. 
Flynt,  Henry.    See  Flint. 
Fb&^cm&kl,  1435*.  1436^. 
Foffgini,  P.  F.,  4496. 
Fokker,  J.  P.,  1027. 
Follen,  G.  (T.  C),  2269. 
Fontenelle,  B.  Le  B.  de.  8078*. 
Fontenelle,  J.  S.  E.  Julia  de. 

8u  Julia  <1e  Fontenelle. 
Forbes,  Dariuii.  4297,  4338. 
Forbea  (Lai.  Forbediu  4  Oorse)* 

John,  2710, 3078. 
FortMM.  William.  Bp^  2849. 
Forbiger,  J.  Q.,  1809. 
Forchammer,  P.  W.,  1726*. 
Forge,   Louis   de   La.     iSfee   La 

Forge. 
Forichon,  Vu  AhM,  288. 
Fonney,  J.  H.  S..  783». 
Fonnstecker,  S.,  1781. 
FomarUs,  Hieronymua  de,  A>., 

679. 
Fornier.    Ste  Fonrnfer. 
Forrester,  George,  4120. 
Forster,  Joseph,  128. 
Forsyth,  Robert,  991. 
FMdauer    (Die)  »n»    Jenaeittt 

2314. 
JMdauer  und  Ztutand  de»  Jknr 

«eA«n,992. 
ForteliuB,  Gabriel,  767. 
Fortia  d*Urban,  A.  J.  F.  X.  P.  B. 

8.  P.  A.,  Marquu  de,  1094. 
Fortlage,  Karl,  1230. 
Fortool,  Hippolyte,  2454. 
Foster,  Dan,  4099. 
Foster,  Joel,  4080. 
Foster,  John,   4141,    n.,   4966, 

4389;  cf.  4366. 
Fottcanx,  P.  E.,  1434^. 
Foacher,  Panl,  the  Abbe,  1868, 

1391. 
Foulkes,  TbomM,  1417. 
Ftur  Dialngues  betwetn  Buhtdus 

and  Phygdlut,  741. 
/bur  Di*uriatimu,  4061. 
Fonmiont,  Etienne,  1679. 
Fournier,   or   Fornier,    Raoul, 

Sieur  du  Rondeauy  401. 
Frinkel,  Benjamin,  1961. 
Fragment  eines  Oe^prHeht^  8049. 
FiraffmenU  und  Aniifrognumlt, 

3l66u 
Francis,  B.,  3247. 
Francis,  Eben,  4312. 
Francisci,  Erasmus,  2103,  3221, 

8475.  3722. 
Franclscus    de    Sancta    Clara, 

or   Coventriensi^   nriqinaily 

Christopher  Darenport,  2498- 

99 
Frailck,  Adolpho,  1174, 1910;  cf. 

1914. 
Francke  {LaL  Francos),  Greg., 

9IW. 

Francke,  Wilhelm,  2676. 
Franckenberg.    Abraham    Ton 
(lAt.  Franclscus  Montf^nuaX 

Francklin,  William,  1443». 
Frangois,  Jacques,  ^f  VarvMw^ 
4632. 


Francois  de  Neufehtteau,  N.  L., 

CaunL  258,  268  {Add,). 
Frank,  Othmar,  1416,  n. 
Fraiike,  G.  S.,  664,  2214. 
Franklin,  Bei^amin,  4361,  4471. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  meiMion., 

1961. 
Frants,  A.,  2928. 
Frans,  A.  W.,  166, 1269. 
Frani,  Wolfgang,  3199». 
Frapporti,  G7usi*ppe,  298,  299. 
FrauenstMdt,  Julius,  386. 
Prff.  Inquiry  (A),  714. 
Fife  Strieturet,  4084. 
Frtf  ThoughU  eotuxming  Sauls, 

127. 
Free  noughts  in  V^enot,  711. 
Frv.  Thought^  upon  tiie  Brute- 

Creation,  4769. 
Freeman.  J.  E.,  3644. 
^rethinking  Christian^  QuaT' 

terly  Rrgider^  2248. 
Freitag,  Job.,  400, 407, 4700-11. 
Fremling,  Math.,  868. 
French,  GalTin,  4298. 
French,  J.  O.,  4818. 
French,  W.  R.,  1249. 
Frensel,  S.  F.,  47, 48, 430. 
Fr«re,  thr  Abbi,  2264. 
Fr«ret,  Nic  858,  n.,  1362,  n. 
FreunJe  ( Zweyer  guter)  MrfrOM- 

Ur  Brirff-  Wfchsely  101, 102. 
Freundu  (Einee)  der  WarheU, 

3923. 
Fr6ville,  A.  F.  J.,  4800. 
Freymund,  Andreas,  SOU*. 
Frick,  J.  G.,  1344. 
Fridlibius,    Ericus,     pseudon.. 

4606». 
Friederich,  Gerh.:i078. 
Friedlich,  P.  H.,  2076. 
Frledrich,  Fr.,  4888. 
Friodrich,  T.  H.,  1043. 
Friendly     JHqnUants     (The\ 

4449. 
Friendship  in  Death,  8494. 
Fries,  3119. 
Frimel,  Job.,  3444. 
Frisch,  J.  F.,  3506. 
Frisch,  S.G.,  1862. 
Frith,  John.  2738-39. 
Frolischammer,  J.,  332,  400. 
FrBlich,  Woll^.,  226. 
Fromm,  N.  E..  760. 
Fromondus,  Libertus,  39. 
Frothingham,  N.  L.,  2704. 
Frowein.  J.  W.  A.,  993. 
Frilhauff.  Christian,  796. 
Fry.  H.  J.,  1210. 
Fiichs,  2304,  n. 
Fuchs,  C.  J.,  4877. 
FUUner.  G.,  1791. 
FUrst,  Jnlins,  1929. 
Fulke    {LaL   Fulco^   William, 

2766-08. 
FuUarton,  Joseph,  2087*. 
Fuller,  Allen,  4240. 
Fuller,  Andrew,  4087;  cC  4088, 

4096,4106. 
Fuller,  S.  W.,  4260. 
Furseus,  Saint,  3267. 
FurtwUngler,  Wilh.,  1723. 
Future  Life  (The)  qf  the  Good, 

3661. 
Future  Punishments^  4400. 
Future.  Retoards  and  I\ptiih' 

ments,  1681. 
Future.  State  (The).     Or,  A  Dip- 
course.  3100. 
Future  Stat^  (A)  proved  from 

the  Light  of  Nature,  863. 
Fyfe,  R.  A.,  12367-68. 


Fysh,  Ffoderic,  9096. 

G.,  C,  4780. 

G.,  C.  F.,  3841. 

O.,  Sir  J.,  749. 

G . . ..  800. 

Gabelents,  H.  C.  Ton  der,  1612. 

Gabillot,  4863. 

Gabler,  282.  n. 

Gabler,  J.  P.  902,  4091. 

Gabriel  Acosta.    See  Aoosta. 

Gabrielli,G.  M.,4M1. 

Gadolin,  Gust.,  1625. 

Gadolin,  J.  A.,  1777. 

Gaotano,  Tommaso  da  Tio,  Chrd, 

Seey\o. 
Oalanos,  Demetrios,  1400,  n. 
Galunte.1.  Livins,  1572. 
Galbraith,  John,  4328. 
Qaleanl  Naplone,  G.  F.,  Count, 

4567. 
Galonus,  Claudius,  000,    1038; 

cf  1038,  n. 
Galla,  G.  C.  la.    <Sm  La  Galla. 
Gallego  de  la  Serna,  Juan,  409. 
Onllin,  architect,  1211. 
Galloway,  George.  4329. 
Gams,  Bonif.,  2301,  n. 
Gangauf  Theodor,  6G3. 
Gane  a  Purdna,  1462>. 
Garbrccbt,  Peter,  2600. 
Garcnns,  Job.,  2047. 
Garcin  de  Tnmy,  J.  H.,  1979. 
Garden,  Francis,  3503. 
Gardini,  Antommaria,  222. 
Gardinins.    See  Du  Gardin. 
Garratt,  G.,  4879. 
Garrett,  J.,  1400,  n. 
Gascoigne,  George,  3194*. 
Gasparin,    A.    (E.X    Cbunt  de, 

4091-92. 
Gfuiparin,  N.   B.,  Cbuntess  de, 

3590*.  3690b. 
Gassend,   commonly    Gassendi, 

IMerrc,  600<'. 
Gastroll,  Francis,  Bp.,  761. 
Gatterer,  J.  C,  1357. 
Gaubil,  Antoine,  1600. 
Gaudo,  Aug.,  997. 
Gaudenslo   (LaL  Gaudentlus), 

Pagnnino,  1650. 
Gaudtn,  Alexis.  3849. 
Gaurapflda.  1421. 
Gautama,  or  Gotama,  1423. 
Gay.  Ebenezer,  4164. 
Gazilt,   or  OazzAlt.    <Sb«  Oha- 

rJllt. 
Qobhard.  B.  H.,  8881. 
Gebhard,  C.  M.  F.,  4031. 
Gedacfilen  over  het  eindtlyk  lot, 

1242. 
Gedaiiken  Hber  die  Betraehtung, 

800. 
Oedanken  fiber  die  Fbrtdauer, 

1048. 
Gedanken  tiber  die  SeeJe,  870. 
Gedanken  iiber  die  Unsterbtieh- 

keiL  955. 
Gedanken  Uber  Tnd,  etc.,  1072. 
Gedanken   vfm   dem   Zwischen- 

stande,  2574. 
Gedanken  von  der  Seele,  Halle, 

2194. 
Gedanken  von  der  Seeie,  I/uigen- 

salsn,  2200. 
Gedanken   von   der   XJnendlidy- 

keiL  8953». 
Oedik  (Lot.  Gedlocus),  Simon, 

2902. 
Geier,  Martin,  2850. 
Geiger,  Abraham,  1980. 
OelsM),  H.  F.,  1143. 
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Gemitchte  Gedahkfny  2171. 
Oemistua,  Georgius.    Su  Geor- 

gius. 
General  Judgment  (The),  3241. 
Oeuest,  G.  C^  the  AIM,  739. 
Oeiijrel,  Geo.,  769,  3230,  4663. 
Qeiiuva,  M.  A.    Set  PaMero. 
OtnUeman^K  MapaTinf,  4661. 
Oeiiua,  M.  A.    Ser,  Paaeero. 
Georff  Midi.  Hinchfddau  irrigt 

Lelin,  3866. 
George.  N.  D.,  2328,  4339,  4418; 

cf.  4297. 
Georgi,  J.  L.,  3036. 
Georgil,  W.,  2298. 
Goorgius,  Frnnciscns  {RaL  F.  G. 

Zon&i).    Stfi  Zorai. 
Georgius  Gemiatus,  or  Pletlio, 

2029». 
G^rauddeOordemoy,  Louis.  See 

Cordenioy. 
Gerbcr,  Christfan,  2626. 
Gerties,  Daniel,  2639,  3037. 
Gerdil,  G.  S.,   Card,,  146,   146 

(Add.). 
GtreUeU  L-hrt,  483. 
Gerhard,  Eduard,   1713^  1732, 

173>. 
Gerhard,  J.  B.,  4633. 
Gerhard,  Joh.,  2060,  2103,  2482. 
Gerhard,  Lndwig,  3879-86,  3893 

-96;    cf.    3887,    3890,    3908, 

4382». 
Gerlach.  A.  C,  4862. 
Geraonides.    Su  Levi  Ben  G«r- 

flon. 
GeteJiicftU.  den  Mmtehen,  2623. 
Gesenhis  (F.  II.),  W.,  1919. 
Geseniiia,   Justus,   2074,   2833, 

2840, 2971. 
Gesner,  J.  M.,  867, 1690. 
GefprOcIi  (£in)   tm    Meich  der 

Gnaden,  3801,  n. 
GuprOdi  (Eiii)  tm   Reich  der 

WahrfteiU  3875. 
G^tprUche  (Zwei),  180. 
GftprHcht  vom  Ziutande,  3618. 
Geuder,  J.  S.,  3884;  cf.  3893. 
Geuss.  Geoi-g,  1S36. 
OfrOrcr,  A.  F.,  1902, 1908. 
Ghazalt,    U.    AbQ-Hamid    Mo- 
hammed ...  al-G.,  coiled  Al- 

gazeU  1917^  n.,  1986». 
Oiambullari.  P.  F.,  2746. 
Glannini.  Tommnso.  632. 
Gibbon,  Edwanl,  1660^. 
Gieseler,  Th.,  2261. 
GifTord.  Richard.  223. 
Gigiut  (Germ.  Rle.ns),  Joh.,  2476. 
Gihl,  Joseph,  2157*. 
Gilbert,  Georg,  3432. 
Gildon.  Charlea.  716. 
Gilioli,  G.  T.,  2483. 
Gillebanld,  Benott,  2016,  n. 
Gimma,  Giacfnto,  4746. 
Gioberti,  Tincenui,   2336^;   cf. 

876€«,  n. 
Gipps,  Henry,  3079,  S080>. 
Ginltorne.  Thomas,  3643. 
QjenfynH  efirr  DfkUn,  3662>>. 
GlmlAtone,  W.  E.,  1644. 
Gladwin,  Fmncis,  1437^ 
Glanvill,  Joseph,  467,  408. 
Olsws,  C.  P.,  as41. 
Gleim,  J.  B.,  918. 
GU>i!i)>erg,  J.  P..  4889. 
Glirtcenti.   or  Gliaseati,    Fablo, 

612,  613. 
Gforia  (De)  ei  GaudiU,  3412. 
Glory    (The)    and    Happineu, 

.•U76». 
filUckselig,  A.T.,1332. 
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Glynn,  Robert,  8344. 
Gobius,  Joh.,  2030,  8294. 
Goclenius,  Rudolph,  the  elder, 

393. 
God,    eeuwightidt    onderfetifk- 

heid^  104L 
Goddard,   P.    8.,   2667-^;    cf. 

2660. 
God's  Love  to  Mankind,  406]^. 
G6bel.  Karl,  3100. 
GOgginger,  Ant.,  886. 
GttscheL  C.  F..  1084.  n.,  1001,  n., 

1095, 1104, 1222. 1709.  n.,  2608, 

n.,  3289 ;  cf.  1098, 1090. 
Goethals      (LaL     BonicolIinsX 

IlenrlcoB,  GandavenMit,  2021, 

n. 
Goethe,   J.  W.  Ton,  2686;   ct 

4678,  n. 
GiXtliehe  Entwickdmng,  4014. 
Gtttxe.  Q.  U.,  3886. 
Goeze,  J.  M.,  800,  2181,  2410. 

308O,  3040*,  3230,  3370,  4625, 

4627-29. 
Goff,  I.  G..  4346. 
Gogerly,  D.  J.,  1463. 
Goldammer,  G.  W.,  026. 
Gomex  Pereira,  Jorge.    iSse  Pe- 

reira. 
Gonsalei     de     Loeada,    Juan, 

2803. 
Good,  J.  M.,  4810*. 
Goodhart,  G.  J.,  3601. 
Goodwin,  D.  R.,  3110. 
Goodwin,  E.  8.,  4190-01,  4214- 

16. 
Goodwin,  John,  4698. 
Goodwin,  Thomas,  DJD.,  3348, 

3469. 
Gordon,  William,  4031. 
Gordonins,  pieudon.,  4874. 
Gorham,  G.  M.,43S4. 
Gori,  A.  F.,  1733*,  n. 
Goeche,  Richard,  1085*,  n. 
Gospel  ChmmunieeUor,  4161-4^ 
Gkitama.    Sre  Gautama. 
Gott,  UntUtrblichkeiU  1036. 
Gottlel>er.  J.  G.,  1678-70. 
Gottsched,  J.  G.,  164. 
Gough,  J.,  3067. 
Gonlburn,  E.  M.,  8104. 
Ooitttidre,  H.  A.,  1040. 
GoTett,  Eer.  R.,  Jr.,  2581. 
Gowani,   William,    661,    1667, 

2275. 
Goy,  P.,  1231*  (Add.), 
GrJuL,  E.  J.,  683. 
Gradmann,  J.  J..  ^2. 
Grllfe,  G.  R^  3622. 
Gr&Rse.  J.  G.  T.,  560, 1600s  3767, 

4669. 
GrMvel'l,  M.  C.  F.  W.,  88S4, 86S»- 

41. 
Graham,  J.  W.,  1987^. 
Granada,  Luis  de  (Lot.  LodoTi- 

cus  Granatensis),  2060^  2640. 
Grancolas,  Jean,  4i646. 
Grand  Batajf  (The),  90. 
Grand  Prerogative  (The),  657. 
Grand  QwMum  (The),  810. 
Grande   (La)   daiue    maeabrv, 

2AA\*(Add.). 
Granger,  Artnnr,  4273. 
Grant,  Johnson,  2263. 
Grant,    Miles,    2341,    2378-70, 

446.3.4465. 
Grantham,  Thomas,  4637. 
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Hudson,  Charles,  S38S-61»,4Mi; 

4168. 
HOffell,  (J.  J.)  Lh  1080,  UOi;  c£ 

1086. 
HUlsemann,  Jdi.,  2108L 
Huet,  D.  T.,  3B00 
Huet,  P.  D.,  £^.,  901^. 
Hugo  de  Sancto  Victor*,  14,^ 
Hngo  Ktberianos,  M2IL 
Hnidekoper,  Frederic,  2B4& 
HulU  v.,  4486. 
Hnlshoff,  AUard,  230». 
Hulslus,  Ant,  1940.  d. 
Bnwuine  Somte  natnn^  hmm^ 

Cat,  2118. 
Humboldt  (K.)  W.,  Avm  wb, 

1407 ;  cf:  1406,  n. 
Hume,  DaTid,  80O,  8»L 
Humes,  Alex.,  2654. 
Hwmar   (Der)   in   Kraft    mi. 

^aE(#.SS7. 
Hnrnphreys,  David,  1882,  SMI 
Humphry.  W.  G^  2812. 
HuncUwhageu,  J.  C^  45^  4ft. 
Hunn{«ia,  ^Egid.,  2108. 
Hunnlns,  Nic,  2480. 
Hunolt,  f^Dcisow,  SI6& 
Hnntingfbrd,  nraaiaa,  2g8l 
Huntington,  Joseph,  4083;  A 

4108. 
Hnntington,  Wfliiua,  4074. 
Hupel,  A.  W.,  202. 
Burter,  J.  J.,  412. 
Hntchins,  Eliaa,  4206l 
Hutchinson,  Samual.  41ii^  «Mt; 

014203. 
Huth,  G.  J.,  340O. 
HTid  (LaL  AIImbimX  Xirii»  J|^ 

3194. 
Hyde,  lltomas,  ISOQl 
Hydrtn,  Un,  898. 

Ibn  B^ja,  wf .  Ab4.Bekr  Mctem- 
mcd  ...  Ibn  B^  <«srff^ 
into  ATsnpaceX  lOKN  n, 

Ibn  Oebirol.  A<  Boln— c  An 
OebiroL 

Ibn  StnA.    Sm.  AviceiiBa. 

Ibn  TofcC.  ix.  AbO-Bvkr  (» 
Abft  Jaikr)  Mnimmmrf  ... 
ibo  ToAdi,  iom,  ■.,  liOl,  •. 
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JUem  sur  KrOUe,  30M. 
I4nnff.  or  YVi-king,  1497. 
Hive,  Jacob,  46^,  3018. 
IlUire,  JuequM,  $ieur  dt  Jtmyae^ 

2796. 
Illy.  AntolDe  d\    »e  Dllly. 
Immaonel  Ben  Solomon,  itomt, 

19o8. 
Imm^^aliU  (De  1*)  dt  fdme,  070, 

1120. 
JmmortaliU  (L*)  de  Vdmt,  885. 
ImmorUditif ;    a    i^/em,    1044, 

1110. 
ImtnortaMy   (The)   qf     MaiCt 

&»«/<,  OM. 
ImwMiialUp  (The)  ^  M«  <Sbule, 

648,e40(>ld(l.). 
Immortality   or    ulfinifttleUton, 

063. 
imnwyrfaZity        iVrtemafural, 

2128. 
Impartial  Thnuahtt^  80. 
Inchino,  Gabriello,  2060*. 
J^/hnt  AtZtJO/ton,  4502. 
In/tmo  (L')  apertfi^  3723. 
InJUl'Uty  Unmastked,  4599. 
Inghlrami.  F.,  1733*,  n. 
.fiMMtn««    (Phlloeophlcal    and 

Scriptural),  172. 
Jwpdry  (A  Philoeophical),  124. 
/iMfi'fict  and  BeoMm,  4S74. 

Ireland,  John,  />./>.,  ie08. 

Iren«iM,  Christoph,  8417, 8097. 
IremeuB.  Suinlj  2129. 
Irhore,  WUlem,  502. 
Inring,  Edward,  3880. 
Irring,  Bf .  J.,  4440. 
It  the  Doctrine  of  BndUn  Pun- 

iehwunt  True,  4350. 
Isaac  Abarbanel,  or  AbraTanel, 

R^  1044. 
Isaac,  Daniel,  4158. 
Isaac  de  Pinto.    Su  Pinto. 
Isaac  de  Stella.  14,  n. 
Isaac  Loria  nr  Luria,  J7.,  1947. 
Isaiah.    Aseentio  Imiim,  8408*; 

cf.  1888,  n. 
Isambert,  Anselme,  000. 
Isla.  Martin  Carallero  de.    See 

Garallero. 
Isnard,  Maxlmin,  062. 
Isolants,  Isldoms  de,  580. 2728. 
Israel  Ben  Hoses,  A.,  1940. 
Is'Tira  Krishna,  1421. 
Itti|^  Thomas,  2680,  3818;  ct 

»?0. 
Iiqaierdo,  Sebastlano,  2098. 

J.,  B.   •  .,  olv. 

J.,  W.  H.,  2590. 

Jablonski,  P.  B.,  1886,  8010*. 

Jackson,  John,  629. 

Jackson,  John,  of  Leieedtr^  180, 
1687-88, 1807-08. 

Jacob,  Henry,  2656< 

Jacob,  L.  H.  Ton.    9u  Jakob. 

Jacob,  Theodor,  358. 

Jacobi,  J.  C.  8.  See  Schalts  Ja- 
cob!. 

Jacobi,  J.  F.,  804, 1041,  2218. 

Jacobs.  Alfk^  1408. 

Jacobus  de  Clusa,  orde  Xrfor- 
dia,  vr  de  Gruytrode,  or  de 
Paradiso,  or  Junterbuck,  Oar- 
thutfenHs,  2080,  2471. 

Jacobus  de  Voragine.  8288. 

Jacobus  Nieibenut,  2943. 

Jacomino,  of  VtronOy  3280. 

JlckeU  J.  O.,  3803. 

JIger,  J.  A.,  484. 

JMger,  J.  W.,  8831,  8844. 4009,  n. 

Jftnlcfaen,  J.  0,8040. 


Jlnlcke,  J.  F.,  8887 ;  en  8808. 

Jaimini,  1414. 

Jakob,  L  H.,  920,  021, 1033;  c£ 

023,037. 
Jiunblichus,  1660*. 
Jameson,  Jlfr«.  A.  (M.),  4668,  n. 
Janier,  L^nard,  3192. 
Jansen,  J.  M.,  4248*. 
Janua  OatU^nim^  4604. 
Janua,  M.  A.    Su  Passero. 
Jarlsch,  H.  A.,  4860. 
Jarrold,  Thomas,  4880. 
Jarry,  P.  F.,  3750. 
Jarvls.  S.  F.,  1310». 
JaTelli,  or  da  jCaMUe,  Orisostomo 

{Lat.  Chrysostomus  Gasalen- 

sis,)586. 
Jehne,  L.  H.  8.,  8065. 
Jehuda.    Su  Judah. 
Jehuda  Ub  Mises.    iSteHiaeo. 
Jelf,  R.  W.,  4408. 
Jelllnek,  Herm.,  1958,  n. 
Jenlsch,  Paul,  2385*. 
Jenks,  Beqjamin,  3426,  n. 
Jenks,  Francis,  4511-12. 
Jenks,  Richard.  8827. 
Jenner,  Thomas,  43. 
Jenny.  1136. 
Jenteitt  (DasX  8690. 
JenUnk.  H.  A.,  2310». 
JentBsch.  Heinr.,  511. 
Jenvns.  Soame,  488-490. 
Jepnson,  Alexander,  8867. 
Jericho,  G.  F.,  4611. 
Jerram,  Charles,  4006. 
Jerusalem,  J.  F.  W.,  860. 
Jerusalem,  T.  W.,  605. 
Jessenius,  Joh.,  2068. 
Jesu,  Daniel  •  i^  pMeudon,    See 

Floyd,  John. 
JitEchak  Lorjensis.    Su  Isaac 

Lorla. 
Joannes    ChrymftmMU,    SainL 

294C»,  3266l>. 
Joannes  (/Veudo-)  DamoscemML 

2719. 
Joannes  Saba.  2469*. 
Joannet,  Claude,  4788. 
Job,  Book  qf,  1824-48. 
Jobst,  J.  Q.,  4264*. 
Jo61,  D.  H.,  1914. 
Jo«l,  M.,  1983, 1938>,  1038>(u4<l(l.). 
Johannes    Duns    Scotns.      See 

Duns  Scotue. 
Johannes  Bcotus  Erlgena.    Su 

Scotns  Erlgena. 
Johannsen,  J.  C.  O.,  1818. 
John,  King  qf  Saxony,  8286. 
Johnson,  II.  8.,  4280. 
Johnson,  Oliver,  4216;  cf  4226. 
Johnson,  Samuel    (b.  1640,  d. 

1703),  287a 
Johnson,  Samuel.  Viearo/Ghreat 

Torrinffton,  3023. 
Johnson,  Stephen,  4047 
Jolowics,  H.,  3408»,  n. 
Jonss,  S.  F.,  1144. 
Jones,  C.  W.,  1197. 
Jones,  L.  A.,  4885. 
Jones,  W.  G.,  1186. 
Jones,  Sir  William,  1406,  n. 
Jones,  William,   of  Naylandy 

2573. 
Jonfrfeur  (DuX  3698. 
Jordan,  J.  H.,  4360. 
Joris,  Andrea  de,  1661. 
Jorissen,  Matthias.  4684. 
Jortin,  John,  1526. 1746. 
Joseph  Albo,  A.,  1941-42. 
Joseph  Ibn  JaclUa,  J2.,  1945. 
Josephus,  Flavins.  1926-27, 2460, 

n.,  2988;  cf.  1772,  n. 


Jost,  I.  M.,  1917». 

Jouffk-ov,  T.  (S.),  270. 

Joys  (The)  of  Heaven,  8655. 

Jubinal,  Acliille,  3272. 

JucnnduB   de  Laboribus,  pteu- 

don.,  96. 
Judah  Charisi,  1986,  n. 
Judah  hal-Levl   (Lat,  LeviU), 

1980. 
Judah  Sahara,  or  Zabara,  1981*, 

n. 
Judgment  (The>,  a  Vision,  8256. 
Judgment  (The  Last),  8261K 
Julia  de  Fontenelle,  J.  S.  E., 

2434»,2447. 
Julianus  Pomerius,  Abp.qf  lb- 

ledoyTOM. 
JuUen,  S.  (A.),  1435",  1496, 1607, 

1510. 
Julius,  J.  H.,  1805. 
Jung,  caUed  SUlUng,  J.  H.,  2578, 

4675-7a 
Jnnge,  C.  G.,  4088-34. 
Junge,  Friedr.,  3657. 
Junius  ( Fr.  Du  Jon),  Franciscus. 

Su  Du  Jon. 
Junterbuck,  Jac    Su  Jacobus 

de  Clusa. 
Jurieu,  Pierre,  4604. 
Juet  Scrutiny  (The),  08. 
Justinus  MaHyr,  2936,  2988;  cfl 

2123,  2126-27. 

K.,  971,  2618,  2620. 

Kililer,  L.  A.,  8258. 

Kttnipf.  Isidor,  1788. 

KXppel,  II.  G.,  971. 

KlUtner.  1140>. 

KMstner,  A.  G.,  868. 

Kluffer,  J.   £.  R.,  8648,  12681 

(Add.). 
Kahler,  J.  P.,  801. 
Kahler,  Joh.,  735. 
Kahlert,  A.  J.,  1610. 
Kahnert,  Andr.,  3821. 
KtnvaHanavanUOy  1418. 
KaJender  of  ShfpardeM,  3200. 
KaUndrier  da  bergien,  8298. 
Kalpa  Sutra,  1435. 
Kan  eftrr  Difden,  etc.,  4267. 
KanAda,  1470. 
Kan^imf^^ian,  1610-11. 
Kant,  tmm.,  851,  2221;  cf:964w 

1162, 1176,  3620. 
Kapfla,  1419-20. 
Kan^an,  T.  O.  von,  8279,  n. 
Kardec,  Allan,  puudon.,  460(^ 

n.,  4600.  4700,  4704-06. 
Karsteta,  H.,  2386. 
Karsten,  Simon,  607, 1660*. 
Kast,  Joseph,  1082. 
Kastner,  (J.)  G.,  2468. 
Kate,  J.  J.  L.  ten,  4682,  8672>i 

(Add.). 
Kaufmann,  Alex.,  8281%  b. 
Keach,  Boqjamln,  79. 
Kedd,  Jodocus,  2844, 8338, 4697. 
Keil,  C.  A.  G.  (Lot.  T.),  468, 464, 

2000  8240. 
Keith,'George,  8471,  4688, 4606. 
Keleph  Ben  Nathan,  pumdon^ 

4067. 
Kelle,  K.  G.,  264. 
Kellet,  Edward,  2070. 
Kelly,  John.  4132-^6. 
Kenune,  J.  C~  208. 
Kemmer,  N.  P.,  456. 
Kemp,  T.  L.,  4878. 
Kennedy,  K.  S.,  1186». 
Kennedy,  Vans,  I486*,  n.,  1463S 

1453*. 
Kenrick,  E.  B,,  41A8. 
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Renrick,    John,    1302,     1720, 

2U1. 
Kenrick,  Hmotby,  2630. 
Kenrick.  William,  81U,  811,  837. 
Kent,  Adolphus,  4330-^2. 
Kenton,  James,  2121). 
Keppler,  Lorens,  2868*. 
Keranflech,  C.  U.  B.  de,  4779. 
K^ratry,  A.  U.  de,  1028, 1207. 
Kerkhoff,  A.,  2425. 
Kerkhove,  Job.  Polyander    a. 

Su  Polyander. 
Kern,  F.  H.,  2287. 
Kern,  Job.,  962. 
Kern,  P.  E.,  2190,  8934. 
KerudUrfer,  II.  A.,  1127, 1183. 
Kerner,  (A.)  J.,  4677. 
Kerr,  J.  J^  3662». 
Kershaw.  James,  4076. 
Kessler,  Heinr.,  1063. 
Keyser,  J.  K.,  1337-38. 
Keysler,  J.  O.,  1324». 
Kbabes,  Anton,  2183>  {Add.). 
el-Kbattb,  1969». 
KbUnl,  J.  R.,  2249. 
Kleslfng,  J.  R.,  2688. 
Kiesselbach,  E.  C,  1769. 
KilUm,  J.  C.  4450. 
Killen,   J.    Bi.,   8666-67,   3766^ 

8597e  (AddX 
Kimball,  J.  W.,  3589. 
Kindervater,  G.  V.,  903. 
King,  Peter,  Lord,  26T9>. 
King,  T.  S.,  1602,  4402,  4432-83^ 

4461. 
King,  W.  W.,  2360. 
Kingsley,  Ciilvin,  3099. 
Kirby,  William,  4829. 
Klrchmaier,  O.  C,  661. 
Kirchmair  {Lot,  Naogeorgus), 

Thomas.    Set  Naogeorgnt. 
Kirchmeler,  J.  S.,  720. 
Kist,  N.  C  2466. 
Kistemaker,  J.  H.,  8250. 
Kikden,  F.  W.,  8523. 
Klaiber,  C.  B.,  4160. 
Klatt,  J.  £.,  834. 
Klansing,  or  Claasing,  Heinr., 

515,  2536,  3491,  3802. 
Kleinfeld,  Nic,  620. 
Klein-Nicolai,  Georg,  2625,  n., 

8807-08,  3816,  n.,  3828,  3850, 

3864,  3897-98,  3928;  cf.  3814- 

15,  4001,  n.,  3828  (Add,). 
Klemm,  Christian,  3225,  3346. 
Klencke,  Ilerm.,  1128.  2442. 
Kleuker,  J.  F.,  1367-69, 1747. 
Klewitz,  A.  W.  von,  491. 
KUnckharrlt,  C.  O.,  2260. 
Kling,  C.  F.,  2C00. 
K15pper,  A.,  3132". 
Klota,  2304,  n. 
KlUpfel,  Engclb.,  2898. 
Kluge,  or  Clcgc,  C.  0.,  779,780. 
Knapp,  O.  C,  1304,  3066. 
Kuecland,    Abner,   4146^  4170, 

4179. 
Kniese,  Bei\j.,  141. 
Knopf^  Job..  S^  16. 
Knorr  Ton  Kuseoroth,  C,  1946- 

47. 
Knott,  Edward,  pteuion,     Su 

Wilson,  Matthias. 
Knowlton,  Charles.  4190. 
Knntsen,  Martin,  134. 
Koch,  C.  O.,  8806;  cf.  3816,  n. 
Kocber,  J.  B.,  998. 
Kocken,  or  Koken,  J.  C,  2188. 
Kiicher,  J.  C,  2895. 
Ktfnig,  0.  0.  D.,  3642. 
Kttnig,  J.  C,  4007. 
KOolg,  J.  L.,  2608. 
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Kttnig,  Joa.,  1840. 
KSnnen  «;»>,  etCn  1000. 
KOpke.  Adam,  3368. 
Koeppen.G.  F.,1486w 
Kttrber,  C.  A.,  132. 
KOrber,  Johann,  2700. 
Kdrner,  J.  O.,  1882. 
KOrOe,  Alex.   Ceonoa  de.     Ae 

Csoma. 
Ktistlin,  C.  W.  G.,  1847. 
Koftdeth.    SwSocUna$U$, 
Kohl,  J.  P.,  1325. 
Kohl,  Philipp,  8024. 
Kohlreif,  Gottfried,  3600. 
Koken.    St€  Kocken. 
Kolbe,  FranciscHS.  742. 
Kolbius,  Ernest,  404. 
KolthofT,  £.  W.,  2641.  n. 
Koplsch,  A.,  3262,  n.,  3286,  a. 
Koppe,  J.  B.,  2206. 
Koran.    See  Mohammed. 
K6rodi,  Ladw.,  1250. 
Kortholt,  Christian.  2864. 
Kowigarten,  U.  G.  L.,  1843. 
Krabbe,  Otto,  2438. 
KrMater,  P.  B.,  3929. 
Kraus,  Job.,  4606. 
Krause,  C  C.,  160, 166. 
Kraase,  Christian,  104. 
Kraose,  U.  (C.),  2432. 
Krehl,  A.  L.  O.,  3167. 
Krieger,  W.  L.,  3166. 
Krisar,  David,  503. 
Kntik     der    VemunflgHinde, 

94& 
KritUche  QeschichU  du  ChikUu- 

mus,  1802. 
KrOger,  J.  C,  1853». 
Kronenberger,  Srnst,  2224. 
Kmg,  W.  T.,  640. 
KruUff,  J.  de,  3637. 
KrumhoUs,  Christian,  166L 
Krumm,  J.  G.,  2877. 
Kunad,  Andr.,  2974. 
Knnhardt,  FTeinr.,  1680. 
Knnst,  J.  £.,  3427. 
Kuru  Anmerltmgen^  72. 
KuTtt    popuiSTt    WideriegyrnQj 

859. 
KuTMe  und  grtindUcki  Vontd- 

lung^  3850. 
KuTMer  Enlumrf,  8486. 
Kmari^  or  Cbtri,  1930. 
Kyspenoing,  Uenr.,  2388*. 

L.,  G.  A.,  1060. 

L.,  G.,  3348*. 

L.,  V.  J^  854. 

L.,Y.N.,236a». 

L.....,M.,462. 

Loan,  P.  J.,  3088. 

Labitte,  Charles,  3263. 

Laboribns,  Jncundiu  de,  jpsen- 

d-m.^  98. 
Lacey,  W.  B,,  4117. 
La  Chambre,  M.  G.  da.    See  On- 

roan  de  la  Chambre. 
Lnchanne,  1501-02. 
Lachmann.  K.  H.,  1604. 
La  ConseilUre,  P.  M.  de,  2100. 
LacUntius,  2013,  8404. 
LadeTl-Roche,  P.  J.,  286. 
Lflelios,  Vine,  607. 
Lafitiio.  P.  F.,  1312. 
Lafont  de  Montferrior,  4823. 
La  Forgo,  Louis  da,  60. 
LafoMM,  tht  AbU,  3680». 
La  Oalla,  G.  C..  1634. 
Lagerbring   (Jonmerig   Bring), 

Svon,  im 
La  Grave,  2C88. 
Laibl4,  C.  0.  EL,  1176. 


4Mi  t± 


Laka.B.H.,44ia,4«ra. 
LalOavutdra,  14S4K 
La   Lnaeme,  C  G.  dCj 

24&. 

Lambert,  Bernard,  4Mi. 
La  Metlrie,  J.  O.  <l«,  14S,  Ml- 

152,  462;  c£  lU.  lU,  15L 
Lami,  Giovanni,  477flw 
La  Motha  le  Tay«r,  ¥tmmfolm4K 

2073,4605. 
Lampe,  f.  A.,  SftOfi,  8688-89;  il 

8803. 
Laraaon,  Alvmn,  2S1^,  b. 
Lancaster,  T.  W.,  1767. 
Lancelot,   or   Lancilflt,   Mms^ 

3433. 
Landels,  William,  2851. 
Landers,  S.  P.,  4286l 
Landia,  R.  W.,  3097, 4482. 
Lane,  B.  I.,  4326-28. 
Lane,  £.  W.,  1065w 
Lanfranc  2020,  n. 
Lang,  PhUippe,  the  AVbL,  UBI^ 

1056. 
Laoge,  J.  J.,  748,  752. 
Lange,  J.  M..  3^22. 
Lange,J.  P.,2290,r 

n.,3550. 
Lange,  JoachtaB,  9^ 

117,  n. 
Lange,  8. 0.,  803w 

Langen, de,  687. 

Langlois,  £.  H.,  2457. 
langlois,8.  A^14t>4>. 
lAngsdori;   C.    C 

3647*. 
lAngtoD,  Zacfaarr,  184. 
LaiuiiiiMiB,  J-  D.,  1406^  ^\l»s 

n. 
Lansing,  D.  C,  42001 
Lao-tse,  or  Uio-kiiiB,  14S8-fi^ 
La  Primaiidaye,  Piecn  dc,  S« 

28. 
Larebonliu,    Ons,    pmAf^ 

4604. 
Larkin,  O«orge,  334^. 
La  Roche  de  Cbandiev,  AbL  Ab 

Cbaadien.  ___ 

Larroqne,  Patrice,  ISSl,  2KX 
Lasaolx,  (P.)  E.  von.  1581, 17611 
Lassen,  ClufctiaB,  ISS.a^  \m, 

n.,1465*. 

Lassenioa,  Joh.,  3348. 

IauA  Judgmtnt  (The),  S2QK 
Latham,  Alansim,  434& 
Lav,  Aacnst,  2278. 
Langel,  AQgnste.  SSC 
L'Anlnaye.  F.  11.  S.  de,  MK 
lAurel,  Lan,  f 61. 
Laurence,   Richard,    1991^   ■« 

1021,  n.,  3408». 
lAurenoe,  WUliam.    At  U«- 

Pence. 
Laurentins,  Jacobna,  8890l 
Lanrentiui,  Job..  331S. 
Lanveit(ne,  Hubert,  3444. 
Lauierand,  Antoiae,  4429. 
Lavater,  DavM.  168. 797,  SM. 
Lavater,  J.  K.,  1234. 21917, 2M: 

cf.  2200,11. 
Law  (The)  ontf  tke  Gaamt.  OIL 
Law,  Edmund,  Bp.,  2I4 4. 2M^, 

n.;  cL  173,  271.  Hx^,  2M, 

2566w 
Law.Wflllum,8a8L 
Lawrence,  WilUaam  2»S  Wk, 

2561,265. 
Layton,  Henry,  0^  84, 88. 68.71^ 

78.  80,  81,  88,  88,  91,  8»,  Ci 

3368.  

Leade,  Jfrv.  Jaaa^  880^8801;  a-,* 

ct8814. 
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I«e  Baald  de  Nans,  G.F.  J^  1100. 
I«eber,  (J.)  M.  C^  2467. 
lie  Bntn,  PlMTe,  645*. 
lieociufl,     Hieronymofl,    q/ter- 
wardt  Nloolans  Secnnu.    Su 
Secums. 
Leclerc,  O.  L.,  QmiU  dc  Bt^ffbn. 

Ste  Bnflbn. 
lie  Clerc,  Jacques.  2906. 
Ixs  Clerc  (Lot.  ClericiiB)   Jean, 
3734,    n.,  3823;    tt    1740-41, 
18-i4, 1807,  n. 
Le  Clerc   de  Beaaberon   (LaL 
Clericos  a  Bolliberono),  N.  F., 
4M0. 
V»  Doc  P.  t.  B.,  eaOed  Salnt- 

Qermaln,  1291. 
Ledwich,  Bdward,  1352,  n. 
Jjoe,  Luther,  4251,  4370-71. 
Lee,  Samuel,  2363. 
Lernbof,  FrcKl.  van,  3484. 
Leewis  or  Leuwis,  Blonysius  de. 

See  D(onysiu9. 
Le  Febrre,  Hjacinthe,  8217. 
Leffenda  Aurea,  3J83,  n. 
Legge,   Jamee,     1606>,     1518^- 

I.1I8K. 
Legis,  G.  T.,  paeudon^  1883. 
Le  Grand,  Aut.,  4721;  cf.  4723, 

n. 
Lehmann,  Georg,  414. 
Lehmann,  H.  A.,  3129. 
Lehmann,  J.  F.,  1020, 1037. 
L-hn  (Gerettete),  etc.,  483. 
LehrgdmudelDiu),  etc.,  8901. 
Leibnita,   G.   W.,    Baron  ron, 
2579*,  n.,  8046%  8991;  cC  448, 
481,  872,  8017»,  4888,  4894,  n. 
Leicester,  Francis,  4048. 
Leidenfrost,  J.  G.,  234. 
Leldensls,  Petms.    3»  Blome- 

Tenna.' 
Leipnaer  Rdifrum^frafft  (DleX 

Uland,' John,  1091,  2199. 
Lelarge  de  Lignac,  J.  A.    Set 

Lignee. 
Lomnine, 'Albert,  368. 
Lenglet  dn  Fresnoy,  Nic,  4666- 

66. 
Lennep,  B.  J.  Tan,  1701. 
Le  Normand,  Jaoqnos,  644. 
LensBUs,  Joannes.  2772. 
Lent,  Johannes  a,  1871. 
Leo  de  Bagnols.    See  Levi  Ben 

Oerson. 
Leo  VI.,  EtnperoTn  818>. 
Le  Pelletler,  Claude,  3866w 
Lepsius,  (K.)  Rn  1364. 
Leqneux,  Claude,  the  Ahbi,  4406, 

n. 
Le  Quien,  HIchaet,  2888. 
Leroux,  Antolne,  294. 
L«ronz,  Pierre,  658. 
Ler^,  0. 0.,  4780. 
Less,  Gottfried,  2196,  8168,  8613 

Lesslng,  O.  B.,  52%  1270,  8164, 

3991,  4014;  ct  626>  1747,  8162, 

8166, 3102. 
Leasing,  Th.,  2344. 
LiCMins,   Leooardufl,    080,   081, 

3128. 
Lesson,  R.  P.,  4847. 
Lstht,W6. 

Letromi,  A.,  jMsudon.,  096. 
IfJUr  (A),  addre$$ed  in  the  An- 

dowr  MiteMon,  4140. 
L'tUr  ooneeming  the  Jmmer- 

talUv  of  the  Awl,  81. 
Letter  (A)  wmeeminff  the  ShtU, 

4747. 


Letter  (A),  in  Reply  to  tome  Ob- 

Jeelion$j  43SI. 
Letter  f  A),  in  H^jf  to  mme  Me- 

markMy  4330. 
Letter  (A)  in  VindieaiUm,  etc, 

4332. 
Letter  (A)  of  Jteeolutim,  2086. 
Letter  (A  PriTate)  of  Satufae- 

<um,  2604. 
LMer  on  tJie  reputed  Immateri' 

ality,  264>. 
Litter  (A)  to  a  Deiet,  2152. 
Letter  (A)  to  a  Oentleman,  512. 
LetUr  (A)  to  Dr.  HdUUvnrth, 

3006. 
Letter  (A)  to  Dr.  Mather,  4010. 
L\'Ur  (A)  P>  George  Keith^  4605. 
LeUer(A)toUieAuthoro/,..  An 

Enquiry,  136. 
Letter  (A)  to  the  Author  qf  JA- 

▼ine  Glory,  4026. 
Letter  (A)  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  B— n, 

3976. 
LetUr  (A)  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ed- 
mund taw,  2186». 
Lettera  tTun  chierie^,  2687. 
Leilere  letAoaiehe,  ^6S3». 
Letters  addreaeed  To  a  BaptiaL 

4457. 
Littert     addreeeed    to    Soame 

JenynMf  430. 
Lettrn  on  Materialitm,  207. 
Letters  to  an  CrntvermZC«L4005. 
Letters    to   Bev,   Joel    Mawet. 

4223. 
Lettice,  John,  822. 
Letire  d  un  ministre  ^Hat,  687. 
LeUre  au  B,  P.  BaOdfr,  176. 
Letire  cfun  anmyme^  101. 
Ldtrt  tPun  emueUler^  793. 
Ldtrt    phUoaophicoihioHogique, 

3094. 
Litlree  d  Suginie,  868. 
Lettres  cTmm  tkMogien,  4637. 
Lettree     philotcphiqueif     etc., 

4780. 
LttsU  Tag  (Ber),  S869*. 
Lei,  J.  BL,  309. 
Leucippns,  711. 
Lenpoldt.  J.  M.,  252, 370. 
Lenret,  Fran9ois,  4841. 
Leuwis.    8u  Leewis. 
Levaretti,  Andrea.    See  Andrea 

di  S.  Tommoso. 
Zcren  (Het)  na  den  doodf  1244. 
Ii6r8qne,  Engine,  1069*. 
L6Tesque    de    Burigny,   Jean, 

1266. 
Levi  Ben  Oerson  (Lat  Gersonf- 

dos).  otherwise  Leo  de.  Bagnols, 

ealted  Ralbag,  1988;  cf.  1938», 

193»^(Add.). 
Lewis,  Jssoa,  8180, 8189*. 
Lewis,  John,  8S67. 
Lewis,  Tayler,  2376. 
Le  Wright,  2906. 
Liberius  a  Jesu,  2882. 
Libro  de  la  edUutidl  Jerar^ia. 

8307. 
Liceti,  Fortunloy  896, 1686,  4666 

-66. 
Lichtenstein,  2296. 
Liohtscheid,   F.   H.,   8809;    of. 

8816,  n. 
Llcic  Robertus  de.    Set  Owac- 

cioli. 
Liebmann.  Relnh.,  4740. 
Life  and  Immortality  ...    ,   By 

BgomuL  M.D,,  883. 
Life  and  JmmorlaUty  (Westm. 

Rer.),  1192. 
Life  in  Bewttn,  S697«  (Add,) 

57 


Ughtfoot,  John,  2ao. 

Llgnoc,  J.  A.  Lelarge  de,  (he 

AblA^lfKL 
Li-ki^  15G6«. 
Lilie,  E.  G.,  1681. 
Lilius,  Zacharias,  3412. 
Limbo-mastix,  2C02,  2604. 
Limburg-Brouwer,  Pieter  ran, 

1706. 
Lindberg,  J.  C  1818,  n. 
Llnde,  S.  G.,  1585. 
Lindemann,  J.  G.,  1277. 
Lindemann,  J.  II„  1720. 
Llndgren,  H.  G.,  1776. 
Lindner,  452,  n. 
Lindsay,  Sir  Barid.    See  Lynd- 

Lindstrttm,  A.,  036. 

Llns,  Panl,  677. 

Liomln,  3744. 

Lipenins,  Mart.,  415. 

LIpsius,  Justus.  1676. 

Ujco,  F.  G.,  3184. 

Lister,  William,  8507. 

Litch,  Joslah,  4316,  4416, 4458. 

Lith,  J.  W.  yon  der.  707. 

Llvermore,  B.  P.,  87 66^ 

Livre  (Le)  d^a  marehandSf  2742. 

Litres  (Lem)  saeria,  1801. 

Lobeck,  C.  A..  1701. 

Loch,  Valentin,  2716. 

Loclce,   John,  20S0^  8789;   cC 

14(5, 8304-09, 3C32. 
Lockwood.  Lady  Jane,  4800-01. 
Lubor,  G.  H.,  1861. 
LoefllB,  Isaac,  2503. 
LUClor,  F.  S.,  12Q. 
Liihn,  E.  W.,  1308. 
Li'isch,  J.  C.  E.,  22C8. 
LUscber,  Casp.,  1651,  2522,  8476l 

8677. 
LUscher,M.G.,107. 
L0:ichcr,  v.  E.,  2542,  2679",  n., 

881G,  n. 
LohdiuB,  C.  F.,  1276. 
L'Oiseau,  Pierre.    Su  Ales. 
Loiseleur,  the  Abbi,  731. 
Loiseleur  Beslongcbamps,  A.  (L; 

A.),  1403,  B. 
Lombardus,    Petms.     See   Pe- 
tms. 
Lommatsch,  G.  H.  E.,  2012>. 
Long,  Clement,  4470*. 
Longland,  Thomas,  2088. 
Lonsdale,  John,  8379. 
Ljfd,  W.  W,  2705. 
Loria,  Isaac.    S'e  Isaac 
Lorlng,  Israel.  8733. 
Losada,  J.  Gonaales  de.     Set 

Gouialex. 
LosiUK.  J.  J.,  1881. 
Lot  (Het)  der  moMdhcn,  2220. 
Lott,  F.  C.,  1140. 
Lotus  (U))  de  la  bonne  loi,  1450, 

1469. 
L:)tze,  (R.)  H.,  812,  889,  840. 
Louis,  Antuine,  13>. 
liuvo,  Cliristoplier,  3387. 
Lore,  W.  B.,  bl22,  4498. 
LoTensen,  J.  B.,  435. 
Low,  James,  1453.* 
Lucas,  Richaid,  2134. 
Lucas  Tadntsis,  2026. 
Lucensis,  Hleronymns,  676. 
Luclanus,  SotmnsatensiSf  1667*. 
Lueidarius.  9020-20». 
Lucius,  428K 
Lueiua  and  Cdadon,  828. 
Lucius,  J.  G.,  2672,  2679,  8486.  . 
Lucius,  M.  E.,  701. 
Lucretius  Cams,  Titus,  1646-40; 
I     cf.  147|  170  1646^  (Add.) 
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iMdeirlg.  J.  PV70S. 
LuUovicl,  C.  0.^  1973. 
Ludovici,  J.  F^  4C06^ 
LudoTici,  Jac,  542. 
Ludwig,  Ueinr.,  120S.    ' 
LUbkert,J.  ILB^Sin.      ^ 
LUdeke,  C.  W.,  32n. 
Ludemann,i])aAi«l,  3209. 
Laderwald,  J.  B.,  1747-48,  4614. 
LUken.     Heinr.     1200,     IJOO 

(Add.). 
LUtgert,  R.  ?.,  1760. 
Lutkemuller,  (L.)  P.  (W.),  001. 
Liillius,  Raymundiu,  20ia,  n. 
Lumalug,  J.  F.,  3103. 
Iiun-jftt,  or  Lun^gni^  UQ3,  IfiOO-i 

1500*. 
Laptonu  Wllliun,  8734,  8882. 
Lurufc,  Isaac    &e  Imutc. 
Lathardt,  C.  E.,  2383*. 
Lather,  J.  A..  540. 
Luthor,  Martin,  2476,  .2785^06, 

27G1,  2040,  3806 ;  ct  9621,  StUo 

-26,  2800,  4584,  n.  . 
Lather  rtk  Roda^  &  A.^  842. 
Luts,  or  Lux,  Reohardua,  Ery- 

thropoiUanut^  ildOl. 
Lux  Otyntali$^iGI.4tK.    - 
Lasac,  Elle,  US.  164. 
Lazeme,  C.  G.  de  la,  Oourd,    Su 

La  Loxeme. 
Lyde,  Samool,  1902».    • 
Lj-ndsay,  or  LiiMUa7,jKrI)»lPid, 

8806.      • 

M.,  L.«  1188*^  n. 
M . . . ,  56. 
M.  •••,1140. 
M***Meyl66^«753. 
Macator,a452. 

Macariua  Alexandrinui^  8260*. 
Macbride,  J.  D.,  1086<. 
M*Caliat  W.  L.,  4U0. 
M*C«usland,  J.  C,  2500. 
M*OUtchle,  T.,  1510. 
Mc€lare,  A.  W.,  4220  . 
McCoUoh,  J.  H.,  2317. 
McIKmald,  J.  Mn  8586. 
Macgoiran,  John,  2410. 
Macfanr,  J.  €.,  81ft. 
Machir,  J7.,  qf  Medo,  1040. 
Machy,  thcAbU,    Set  M«ey;.  . 
Mackay,  R.  W.,  1768. 
McKee,  Joseph,  424& 
McLaa^lin,  T»oipidB%  8006. 
ITLeod,  A.  W.,  42.8. 
MacmahofB,  J.  If .  384. 
M'Morria,  S.  J.,  4250. 
MacpbM-BOM, «.  C,  1320,  iaaO»;.. 
Vacqaart,  J.,  4^C7. 
Hacy,   or   Hadiy,    Me    AM, 

4753.^'  :•- 
Midhaya,  1426. 
Maeroker,  f .  A.,  1647. 
MKrh-dig  DrOn  (En),  8261>. 
VlrkUn,  J,  F.,  056. 
Maggi,  Oirolamo  {LmL  Hienm. 

Blagiua),  8180. 
Magnuflen    (^l.     MagiMaaoDt 

Lat,  Magnaeas),  Finn,  1330-81. 
Haguire,  Robert,  28G2.    ■ 
Ma/idb/idrata,  1406-00. 
Malian,  Asa,  400. 
Mahdvanmt  1434, 1434». 
Mahomet.  •  Sit  ^lohamitied. 
Mai  (LaL  Mi^aa),  J.    IL,   M€ 

elder,  1S75. 
Maler,  Adalbi,  2ZB8. 
Maimonideet  or  >IalnniaL    Ae 

Motes  Ben  Malnion. 
Maisch,  C,  1X3. 
Maistre,  Joseph,  CbmU  da,  1664. 
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MqJov;  J.  T.,  2880.-. 
Migas,J.H.,(A«eEder.    SteVaL 
MoIebrawAe,  Nicolas,  704. 
Mallet.  P.  H.,  1330. 
Mallook;  DaTid,  1084*. 
Maloblcsky,  Joh.,8347*. 
MaloniB,  W.,  2815. 
Mamaehi,  T.  M.«  2686-87. 
MtunertoB,     GaudiaiuM.  <    See 

■GlaudianaB.    > 
Mamianl  dolla  Rorere,  Ttaielkxlo, 

Cbim<,ll<63.  . 
Man  amd  ki»  DweOhm  Fktee, 

4154.   • 
.Van  tf»2>Ba^  2346. 
Mun  more  iltOH  a  Maehttte,  154. 
Mjn  wholly  Mortal,  645,  n. 
:ianaaa«h  Ben  larmel,  £.,  1864- 

55. 
Manchesttfri  OeorgB,  9tk  Dmhe 

qf.    See  Montago. 
Xandiestert  Henrjr,  IH  JSaH  qf, 

Su  Montagu. 
Mandav,  M.F.,64&^ 
Manford,  Rrasmiia,  4861, 4471. 
Mangeart,  Thomas^  2887. 
Manlore,  Ti^tby,  64,  66ii 
Manit,  Cyras,  4145. 
Mann,  Horace,  1253*. 
Mandkaif^t,  Wllh;,  1842». 
Manni,   0.   B.,   2001-0^   SKO, 

8218,3460,8712-13. 
JfaVt  JibrtoliWe,  Mfi. 
Manatl,  U.  L.,  4447.      . 
Mant,  Richard,  Bo^  8538. 
Manu,  or  Meno,  1801, 1405. 
ManwA  de  la  dtvaUut,  S016. 
Mapes,  Walter,  8370. 
Marbach,  Oswald,  2826. 
.Martus  A.  O.  des  2500. 
Marc^int  mPEMtttetue,  2005. 
Marcellino,  Yalerio,  2388. 
Marcellos,  Ghrittof^onM,  Abp^ 

1008. 
Marekflt  U«  A.'R.  J^llM. 

Marcos,  Joh.,  888.    

Mariana,  Juan,  627, 2QM. 
Marie  de  France,  272L 
Marin,  Juan,  3078*. 
ildrkandeya-Pkr^ttOt  1480.-. . . 
Marmontel,  J.  F.,  4017. ' 
Marracd,  Lolgti  1068. 
Marraiiluide  Marthia,  ABtotthn^ 

588. 
Mar8liaB<flM;.WttUaiii,»Ml    . 
Marshman,  Joahaa,  U03. 
Marsom,  Jokn,  4060.    < 
Marstaller.  G.  (J.?)  C,  181. 
Marsin4'Petrdss'2008.'  •: 
Marsy,  F,  M.  de,  the  Akbij  4743, 

n. 
Marta,  J.  A.,  601. 
Martin,  Arthur,  8667*  <Jldtf.> 
Martin,  Jacques,  1848. 
Martin,  T.  H.,  2382, 4466.   • 
Martina,   Antonius    Marrftpba 

de.    See  Marratihai  ••    • 
Martllleatt,  Harrltt,  880. 
Martlneau,  James,  1151, 1610>i 
Martiaet  de  Brea,.Pedn^  1624. 
Martini,  Raymundus,  9027*. 
Jfo«d6fA,  lOflO*,  B. 
Maseflla^  Jmv,  2000, 8880.' 
Masius,  B.  6.,  430, 721, 72SL 
MasMjiFnntfis,  148ft.  ' 
Mason,  John.  2480. 
Mason,  W.,  8878.    • 
Mason,  Jfov.  W.,  S18.     • 
Mas«ica,  4736. 
Massmann,  IL.  (at  J.)  9^  9168^ 

2456. 
JftilerMilir  (1I»X'«K  SM7.  • ' 


Mafii«r,<Mtoa, 
Mather,  Hmmtitl,  J>.0^  4aiS-TL 
Matter,  Jaoqai 
MatthMlns.  Jek,  9176, 
MaUheir  Paiis,  S2»,  n. 
Matthews,  A.  N.,  10a»». 
MaUhbsra^WillQMi,^ 
Matthfaa,  Pierre,  813B. 
>Iattiaon,  Hiram,  4806^  a. 
Mao,  fi.  A- 2441. 
Maudurt,  I.  Jk,  090. 
Maod,  John.  S067-C8. 
Maark%  (J.)  F.  D.,  494, 

4405,4427-98. 
Maary,  (L.  F.)  A^  Uil,  £!«». 
•  1727,  900&. 
MaxwelU  Drnild.  8587. 
Mayer,  G.  €.«  2304.  b. 
Mayer,  J.  F.,  2108, 

4729;  cf.  3820,11. 
Mayer,  Johann,  2142, 
Mayer,  John,  3&S. 
Mayers,  W.  ».  F.,  2488. 
Mayo.  A.  D.,  44ML 


Majwahleii,  T.  U.,  SSK-M. 
Meadows^  T.T..  1500,1 
MeblM.  V.S.^2a46w 
Medhnrst,  W.  H.,  1500^  mm, 

1516*,     UlOi,    lilOi^    ~ 

1518*. 
MediaYDDa.    (J 

Richardoe  dev ; 
Medina,  Wgiial  de,  Sts;. 
MeditmNcmn  mUqmoL  762. 


8520. 
Mfditntimt 
2216. 


Medilatiotu  •/  u.  IKrime 

3780. 
MedOatiomM    en 

{Add.), 
Meek,' Robert,  8H8, 
Mecne,  Heinr.,  2178^  8001, 

S040. 
Meerhaim*  C  S.,  SUA. 
Meier,  F.  C,  1770. 
Meier,  O.  F;,  130,  TtS.  I«8. 

812,816,800,4768-44; 

n.,  8S$(,  B. 
Meier,   Gerhavdy 

4730. : 
MeUer,J.,1776L 
Me&le^jMitn.  Ml 

Meiners,  Otiistisph,  10^ 

1270, 1808, 
Meiring,  1607. 
Melsner,  Bahi».», 
Meisner,  H.  A^^Wl 
Hejener,  Jok.,  687,  2108, 

2542,   n^   25:^,   2^4,. 
•  8781. 

Melst«r,J.H.,1016L 
Meittar,  Laonfcar4,  UL 
Mel,erMeH-CoBnML 
MeUuichthoB,  Fliilipp, 

CC2760. 
MelaaAer,  1fc«n«i  Oliw 
Nelguiao,  Atilanow  4SM. 
itfstoirssttrfe 


2086^1 
Menant, 
MeiiaM.2112. 


Meiicina(e!lkMi. 
1606S1M7. 
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•MeflMMMoto,   Mom,   196e-«0; 

cf.  f)04»  943. 
H«adMf  FrmctKOf  2874^. 
M eniMndert  C.  P.,  806. 
•MentMr,  BAlthaiM'«  3480^  n. 
Menn.    See  Manu. 
Monxel,  Andr.,  462. 
MnDMl,  Wolfganc,  VXfl^. 
llercier,  Cbristophe.  Ae  Albert 

de  8t.  Jacques. 
Meraitf,  L.  P.,  1235. 
Merckar,  Joh.,  8819,  8883;  cf. 

8810,  iL,  8824. 
M arrick,  J.  M.,  3103». 
Merritt,  Tlmotby,  3263-«5»  4262 ; 

«14206. 
lf«n7,WUUam,866& 
-Ifanmens,  or  Opmoneiwia,  Pe- 

trun,  Qratqtnixuty  617. 
.Mars,  AlaXi^  4523. 
Hers,  Aloysiun,  2807. 
MaMerMftiinldt,  Heinrn  284. 
MeoaDer,  J.,  44S4. 
Me^terton,  Oaii,  818.  839, 2671. 
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Paasaglla,  Carlo,  4406. 

PMs6n,  A.  W.,  936. 


Passeran,  Albert,  Cbunt  de.  Su 

Radicatl. 
Paaeero,  M.  A.,  called  C/enova 

{LaL  Genua).  697. 
Pastore,  Raflaello,  1646^  (Add.}, 
Pastoret,  C.  E.  J.  P.,  Marouit  de, 

1276*. 
Pataki,  Franz,  616>  (Add.), 
Patai^uli,  1422.   . 
Paterson,  James,  4194. 
Patrla,  Andrea,  3303,  n. 
Pixtrum  Ecdetiiey  etc.,  4496. 
Patton,  W.  W.,  4482. 
Patuazl,  G.  V.,  8746,  3946. 
Paul,   thf  ApoUie,   1604,  3278, 

d080»,  8132*. 
Paul,  pteudon.     See  Granger, 

Arthur. 
Paul,  Jean,  fMsudon.    iSiee  Rlch- 

ter,  J.  P.  F. 
Paul,  N.  C  1422*. 
Paul!,  Matthias,  2831. 
Paulmann,  J.  L.,  4663. 
PauluH,  C.  H.  E.,  1077. 
Paulus,  H.  £.  G.,  1020,  3248. 
Pauthier,  Georges,  1301, 1406,  n., 

1448, 1498,  n.,  1606*. 
Pavie,  Th6odore,  1476. 
Peabody,  A.  P.,  2276,  n. 
Pcabody,  Ephraim,  1090,  n. 
Peabody,  W.  B.  0..  3387. 
Pearco,  J.  H.,  2C31. 
PoaiYon,  II.  B.,  1177. 
Pearson,  John,  Bp.,  2667%  2970. 
Peck,  Francis,  3021. 
Peck,  George,  4187. 
Peck,  J.  M.,  4340. 
Peck,  John,  4124. 
Peckard,  Peter,  178-176,  2668, 

2664-66. 
Peignut,  E.  G^  2461. 
Pciper,  C.  R.  S.,  1400,  n. 
/Vt-ioan-yun/tt,  1618». 
I'derinaiat  fLe)  de  lame,  3291. 
Pellegrini    {Lai.    Peregrinus), 

Martlno,  2977. 
Pelletan,  £.,  1291. 
Peltanus,  T.  (A.JL2760,  2766. 
I^ntoellwood      Batpert     (The), 

4658. 
J^neiu  divertet^  etc.,  197. 
I'ieMiet  tur  Dieu,  078. 
I\$tsie*  tur  le  ParadU^  8627. 
Bentee-jf  bien,  2137. 
P^tUaUuch,  179-1823. 
Peraca,  Martin,  2960. 
Peregrinus,   Mart.     See   Pelle- 
grini. 
Peroira,  J.  G.,  691, 1909,  n. 
Perettus.    See  Pomponatlus. 
Pergmayr,  Joseph,  2368)  (Add.). 
Perkins,  G.  W.,  8671. 
Perkins,  William,  2669. 
Porrin,  Theodore,  the  AbU,  2908. 
Perroue,  Giovanni,  2278>. 
Perronet,  Vincent,  183,  3902. 
Perry,  John,  4266. 
Pertsch,  J.  G.,  the  eider,  8726, 

3814-16. 
Pertsch,  W.  H.  F.,  1942. 
Perty,  Max.,  317,  860. 
PeeoroTius,  P.  P.,  2619. 
Petau   (Lat.  Petavius),   Denis, 

3673»,  8767. 
Petermann,  (J.)  H.,  1992^  bis 

(Add.). 
Peters,  Charles,  1826, 1827. 
Peters,  Samuel,  4041». 
Petersen,  Madame  J.  E.  (yon 

Merlan),  3803-06,  3816,  n.;  ct 

8809-14,8830,8836. 
Petersen,  J.  W,  783,  2636>  n., 


8816-17,     3834-25,     3829^ 

^33,  3836,  3846-48,  S861-64» 

8868-70,  3872,  8877 ;  cf.  3841- 

42,  3858,  438a». 
Peterssou.  1768. 
Petitplerre,  F.  0.,  3977, 4060-61, 

4108;  cf.  3083. 
Petius,  Laur.,  3318. 
Petrelli,  C.  M.  J.,  297, 2203. 
Petms     Lombardut,    Bp,     of 

FtLri*,202l. 
PetUvel,  Fr.,  1588. 
Pettlgrew,  T.  J..  1369. 
Peuker,  J.  G.,  1815. 
Pfifi;  C.  M.,  2390,  2632,   2606, 

34S9,    8910,    8946,    4608;    cf. 

8810,  n. 
Pfkir,  J.  C  8824». 
l>fannor,  Tobias,  1269,  1826,  n., 

•16S4. 
Pfefflnger,    Daniel,     8834 ^    ct 

3816,  n. 
Pfeil,  Joh.,  8206. 
Pflacher,  Moses,  2384. 
Pflng,  Herm.,  3019. 
Pfhinger,  J.  G.,  3010. 
Pherecydes,  Sjfnu,  1646»-I646k. 
Philalethes,  Engenius,  pteuUon,, 

40. 
Philalethes,  paeudon.,    A    Dis- 
course, etc.,  3060. 
Philalethes,    pxudon.      [John, 

King  of  Saxmy],  3286. 
Philalethes  Rusticans,  jmcimIcmi., 

217. 
Philander,  i»eudon.,  3042. 
Philibertus,  or  Fulbertus,  8279. 
Philipp.  J.J*.  C  1012. 
Philippin,  Elie,  2051. 
Philippson,  Ludw.,  1962. 
Philippus  Hurvengius,  Abb£  de 

Bonne  Espfrance,  4048,4661. 
Phillips,  D.  W.,  2596. 
Philo-Bereanus,  pseudon,,  4168. 
Philo  Judmut,  1922-1924«;    cf. 

1902. 
PfiHotophieal    and   Scriptural 

Inquiriet,  172. 
Philow^iioal     Discouree   (A), 

Philotopfneal  Dittertation  (A), 

123. 
PMlotqphieall  Eeeay  (An),  666. 
Pftiloeophieal  Inquiry  (A),  124. 
PfiUostiphie  (La)  divine,  4U67. 
PftHoeophiteJie  Auff'dUe,  906. 
PliiUuaphieel^  -  Vieologiecke    Ab- 

handlung,  2214. 
Philopsyches,    Alethius,   peeu- 

don.    See  Phylopsyches. 
Pfiiloeophy  of  D'ath,  1116. 
Philostratns,  peeudon.,  256,  267. 
Phbnix  Oder  Rapport,  1218. 
Phylopsyches    [«c],    Alethius, 

pecudon.,  79*. 
Pnysieal    Theory,    etc.,    2274, 

2275. 
P!:ynology  (The)  of  Immortalim 

ly,  1178. 
Picard,  J.  B.  R.,  291. 1263^. 
Picart,  Bernard,  645>. 
Pichon,  T.  J.,  the  Abbl,  183. 
Pico,    G.    F.,    qf    Mirandola, 

681. 
Pictet,  Adolpbe,  1360. 
Pious,  J.  F.,  Jiirandulantu,   See 

IMco. 
PI4rart,  Z.,  4696. 
Pierce,  Lovick.  4379;  cf.  4890. 
Pierce.  S.  £.,  2249«,  3533. 
Piernuin  de  Gemblonx,  C.  C, 

4841,4846. 
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Pi^tri,  CoBttantlD  de^  tht  AbM, 

U45. 
PiguU^Orenrf  lie,  1835. 
FUgrimagt,      Tilt    Pjifgnmagi 

^  me  Howte,  8292. 
Fin,  Lonift  EIUm  dn^    See  Du 

Pin. 
Pinamonti,  Q.  P.,  3723. 
Pine,  Thonas,  4245. 
Pinelli,  Lues*  2048. 
Pingree,  £.  M.,  4333-34. 
Pino,  Dumealoo,  4778. 
Pinto,  Imac  do,  203. 
Pinzani,  F.  L.,  1822. 
Piorry,  P.  A.,  386. 
Piper,  Fei-d.,  2007». 
Pirsch,  4723.  i 

Piaaniikl,  G.  G.^  1054. 
i^Cffevon,  950. 
Plotoriufl,  H.  A.,  3952. 
Pistorios,  J.  W.,  3810;  cC  8816, 

n. 
Pitrat,  J.  C,  3771. 
PittH,  John,  2127. 
Pitts,   John   or  Joseph  t   2125, 

2128. 
Placciiu,  Vincent.,  601. 
Plan  (The)  i^  Jftpartad  JSjpiriU, 

2592. 
Placet,  Franfoisi  2504. 
Planer,  J.  A.,  445. 
Platuer,  Erntit,  231,  028. 
Plato,  15C4-ltil6;  cf.  460.  602,  n., 
.     030,   u.,  922,  n.,  12531,   1652, 

1675b,  n.,  1703, 1706,  n.,  1723», 

n.,1948,1616Hu4<M.).  (2f.  Men- 
delssohn. 
Plato  bexituit  4604. 
Pfato  und  LeibniU,  872. 
PlattA,  John,  3073. 
PI:tzza,  Benedetto,  2801,  3518. 
PlcsHing,  J.  F.,  ai63. 
Plessis-Marlv,    P.   de   Mornay, 

Seignnur  da.    Set  Momay. 
Plotho,  or  Qemietiu,  Georgins. 

Su  Ueorgius. 
Plltt,  J.  J.,  2555,  aoSO,  4704. 
Plotinus,  1600, 1660*;  cf.  1672. 
Ploucquet,  Gottfr.,  158, 186, 453, 

880. 
Plutarchns,  1602-1067, 4707. 
Pneamatouhilus,  ptnidim^  2178. 
Pockcr,  WUlielm,  3731. 
Pocock,  Edward^  I860, 1970. 
POlitz,  K.  II.  L.,  1895-96. 
Poirot,  Piprre,  680,  37M,  4009; 

«f.  446.  3805,  38S1,  3844. 
Polak,  M.  S.,  1223. 
-Pulotlka.  Michael  da,  1033. 
PolifHtit^    Helchior   de,  Cbrd., 

147. 
Pollio,  Lticm,  31091,3416. 
Pollock.  Kobert,  3381. 
Polo,  Antonio.  efft»'{Add.). 
Polwhcle,  Richard,  2578«. 
■  Polyundor   a   Korkhove,  Joh., 

36O8-.f70O. 
Pomerius,  Jalianua.    Set  Jnli- 

anna. 
Pomp,  R.,  4001. 
Ponipouatiufl  {Ual.  Pomponax- 

2i>,  Petnw,  573-576,  SfS;  cf. 
.      579,  5S2,  584,    565,  637,  723, 

1985«»,  n. 
Pond,  Enoch,  2582,  4200,  4483, 

4645. 
Pontaun»,  Hleronymus,  1632. 
Pontoppidan,  Erik,  the  younger^ 

2101-92. 
Pope.  J.  A.,  1388. 
Poppcw«ll.  11.  L.,  3257. 
Pordnii^,  John,  3814. 
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Porphyrliu,  4660*. 

Porach,  Christoph,  3223. 

Port  Ro^  8404. 

i>orta,  Enrico  dl,  28B3. 

I'orta,  ttman^    Su.  fitortim. 

i^orter,  James,  2633. 

Portens,  Beilby,  Bp^  874^,  2416, 

8246». 
Portias  {UaL  Porvio),«liiiOD,  2^ 
Portzig,  ZMharlas,  3861. 
Posner,  OsMt^  442, 1040. 
Posnoi%-E.  W.,  4870. 
Poet,  T.  M.,  116U  4422 ;  -tL  1227. 
Postel,  OnUUalne,  8188. 
Poathlus,  F.,4048>. 
Pott,  D.  J.,  2696. 
Pott,  J.ai.,  4637. 
Potter,  Christopher,  4801-02. 
Pottier,  Andt4«  2457. 
PoTey,  Charles,  3019. 
Powell,  YaTasor,  3463. 
Power,  J..  H.,  4309. 
P-mexUUnee  (No),  470. 
Prasentatione  ot  Vonseca,  .Agi- 

dins  de,  3423. 
Pnetorioft^  J.O.,724. 
Pragnkotucke        Abkatudlungt 

4060. 
Prai$e  {The)  qfHfU,  3743. 
PrajfrrMfor  Me  Duid,  2917. 
PrtdigUn  Uberdie/^Uek^  Lehrt, 

4038. 
Pre-ExitUnee^  a  iWm,  486. 
Preexutmce  (The)  of  SauU,  i9L 
PreUer,  Ludwig,  17il,  1715. 
Prerogative  (The  Grand),  657. 
Prerogative  (The)  of  Many  647. 
Presbyterian      Chnrch  —  Pini 

Praibftery  qf  tJkt  JSuhoard^ 

4027. 
Prescott,  W.  n.,  1817,  n. 
iVrf«rw«*(/;  3744. 
Preuves  ■  ei'im    autre    momde, 

1138*. 
Preuser,  Paul,  4602. 
Price,  Richard,   312,  3000;   cC 

219. 
Prichkrd,  J.  C,  1301%  1800». 
Prieele,  O.  D.  ran  d«n.    As  T(^ 

piariuB,  JE.  B. 
Pries,  J.  II..  the  OSfr,  776. 
Pries,  J.  II.,  the  ytmngeTt  1740. 
Priest,  Josiah,  42(31. 
Priestley,  Joseph,  211-213, 1763, 

2465,  3042,  n.;   cf.  2U7,  21  >, 

215,217^210,221,213,  227,227% 

230,  271,  490. 
Primandaye,  Pierre  de  la.    iSw 

La  Prfanaudaye. 
Prime,  D.  P.,  4457. 
PrtTner  (A)  on  Ae  Origin^  ete., 

1093. 
Priitcipia  PMoaophtaf^  3795. 
JYineiplee  (The)  of  Out  PMe$t- 

ant  Jteligion,  4538. 
Pring,  Daniel,  255. 
Ih-iscianns,  LyduSy  1070. 
I^rlta  {Lot  Prltias)4  J.  O^  290^ 

07. 
Private  LeUer  (A)  of  SatiHae-  \ 

turn,  2604. 
Priratgedahkwn  Mcr  die  Lehrt, 

946. 
ProbahHitifa  (ScrlpCnral),  4892. 
l^robst^  Udalrions,  8741*. 
Ihrofe,  (lottfi-..  820. 
PrognettieatHm  (La)  dm  tiecU 

adiynir,  2016w 
Prondfit,  Jdhn,  1645. 
J^wedi  an  atiro  momdo,  1138», 

n. 
AaiSM,  1860. 


PseUns.  MkdiMl,  As 

10, 1071. 
Psilo   Ptiilamlwnpns, 

2135. 
Psycfaalethas, 

tlon.,  73. 
i^oAsTta,  70>. 
PkyekoUigiMihe  ' 
l*ucci.  Fnneeacio,  3n&. 
Purtbtat,    1427-20:    c£    14S^ 

1454.1401.  8m 

Ca,  Gofieao,  F7afcna 
Af«9«l0trs 

2i9'>. 
Jhtrgaioriet  fWam^  gWL 
Purgaiorio  (11)  syn^ 
Atryaierjo  (El^   Jte 

00,2018. 

2832. 
Purgatory  Opened^  ^''^. 
Purgaiory  pruifd  b^ 

2873. 

Punnann,  J.  O.,  655. 
I>urv«a,  James.  230, 40911, 4198. 
]»nsey,  E.  B^  820&K 
Pntignaai.  G.  D.,  700. 
Pym,  W.  W.,  4310. 
Pychasoras,    lM»-«0:   c£  fOt 

1675»,  n. 


ooran.    oK 
Quandt,  J.  6.  Ton,  370. 
ifuatre  dUOogmei^  eOOi 
i^uatuer    Xomttimm^ 

2036-37. 
Qnehl.  Georg.  3655. 
Quelos,  B.,  202S«  {AdiX 
Qutltfuee  r^/Uantme,  4641. 
Qnenstwit.  J.  A.  2112,  «Z»^ 
Qwrvray  (Le),  63& 
Quinby,  0.17.4306. 
Quintiaaos,  VincentinsL  MM. 
Quistorm  Joh^  tkt  cUcr,  2046. 


R.,2B21;  c£2fl26| 

JL,  in  Jr.,  1152. 

R.,  A.,  2580. 

R.,  J.,  4010. 

Rabbe,  J.  H.,  10«l,  2C31 

Rachil.  JaLnl,  2796:  tf  2m. 

JKod  (Das)  der 

qmaoL  3451. 
Rader,  MatHuMs.  2008L 
Radicati,  Albert,  Ommtde  As> 

•r  ran,  123. 
Rallies,  Hmjoum,  2804. 

Rafti,  Aibu-saoa. 

Raguorins,  Antonios,  2D7L 
Jfdfa-RatMdcari^  14AL. 
X^Vali,  1434. 
Railiag.    See  Levi  Ben  Genoa. 
Ralegh,  Sir  Walter.  »^  (JMj. 
Rslholm,C.H.,41«L 
Ramaer.  J.  N.,  4865. 
Ramart,  Or^vain^  2W0». 
Kambam.    Ac  ] 


AeM 


moo. 
Ramban. 

man. 
Ramem,  C,  2041. 
Rauieeey.  WilHam.  492L 
Ramm,  Ladw.,  18M. 
Rammohnn  Roy.  1413,  n. 
Ramsay,  A.  II.,  <Ac  CftcnsKov 

8047:  rf.4804,n. 
Ramiay,  Samnal,  1404. 
Ramsay,  Wnilam.  40Mw 
Xanfon  f  La>  dee  tfsvs,  2091 
Raaldolpb,  Tbomea.  A.P.,  SSL 
Ranew,  NathanieL  3440. 
Raaiack,  SaloflM^  306»^ 
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Itap«r,W.  H^4969.' 
Saphaoo,  JoMptt,  72!L. 
Rapln,  Ren6,  S464. 
JUsehM',  JolL,  2521.. 
Baahbm.    3u  Simeon  Bw  Ze- 

mach. 
BfiMiela  du  Yigier,  479»,  481. 
KactelU  JoIl,  '2737-89. 
Xatio  Statut  Aninmt  2166, 2186* 

{Add.\  n. 
Ranlin,  Jmui,  2382. 
JZ^vuratno-jifliaaia,  1480,  n. 
Kawllniion,  George.  130K 

KyinoiMl,  O.  IL.  4828. 
jrmundM  JIUrtliiL    Ae  Bfai^ 

ttnl. 
Raynmndni  de   Sebande.    Set 

Sabonde. 
Bayoer,  Menzlee,  4229. 
Read,  NatbMi«  4105. 
Read,  Thomaa,  810,  4391. 
Reader,  fllmon.  8625. 
Realiii  de  Vienna,  ptieudon^  07. 
ReaiiU  n>e  U)  dta  biens,  3360. 
JU'iiiU  (U)  e<  ViUmiU,  2091 
JleuMt  Witrki  om  Mlmterialim, 

882. 
Rechteabaeh,  P.  M.,  4720. 
Reclani,  Oarl,  3H0. 
Xecrmeitiation  (The),  etc.,  4180. 
Reenplto*  O.  CU  3776,  4601. 
Rofldingliu,  W.  G.,  3000. 
Redepenoinc,  R.  lU  201^.  n« 
Redern,  S.  K,  Ownt  de,  273». 
RedfurdyOeorm,  808. 
Re<lner,  Leo,  2717. 
Bedslob.  O.  M.,  1780. 
Redelob,  H.G.  (Lot.  T-X  1707-4)8. 
Reed,  II.  V.,  4486. 
Reea,  Abraham,  2215. 
Reeves,  William.  00^ 
BeflnUUnu  eMMe  Doalrime,  etc., 

217. 
M^jBiau  peiHmie^  2283. 
mUxiana  nor  VHMt  da  bttesy 

4768. 
SifUxioni  tur  le    {I'vre,  etc., 

192. 
Reginaldetns,    or   ReginaMoa, 

Petms,  3808. 
Regie,  RaltbaMV,  2668. 
R6gla,  P.  S..  2113. 
Regiiu,  Henricua.    See  Roy.  - 
Reiiiu,  Job.,  2791. 
MHeh  (IMe  im)  der  Onadm  tri> 

umjUL  (ro/irAeO,  3876. 
Reich,  Georg,  3176. 
Reichenbach,  II.  G.'  L.,  4849. 
Reichenbach,  Karl,  Baron  voo, 

831. 
Reimami,  H.  S.,  824, 17«,  8162, 

4774, 824  (Add,): 
Reimarttt,  J.  A.   H.  824,  880, 

4774.      < 
Reimer,  Lonli,  4406. 
Reinbeok,  K,  1224. 
Reinbeclc,  J.  G.,  776,  2160;  ct. 

T70, 780. 
Reinhard.  Lorena,  8011. 
Reinbard,  M.  H.,  121, 3406.   • 
Relnbardt,  P.  A.,  4606. 
Reinhold,  K.  L.,1064. 
Reiabolm,  J.  K.,  2S71. 
Bein^uMff   (Die)    der    Seelen, 

Rdnkfaig,^  Theod.^  2108,  9i07, 

2642.  n. 
ReliMttlnsr.  A.  J.,  1648. 
Reland.  Adr..  1919.  n.,  1072. 
Rally,  Jamea,  8978,  3978,  8984, 

4010;  et  4108. 


Memarkt    en    Mr.   3^noman*t 

Doetri^  2910. 
Remarki  on  the  Modem  Doo- 

trine,  4171. 
Remarkt  on  the  Bee.  2>r.  HCtr- 

hurton't  AeoowU,  1811. 
Remarkt  iipoft  a  iaU  TVeatUe, 

2560-00. 
Rememhranoi' (A)  for  the  Liv- 
ing, 2831». 
Remington,  Steplien,  4262, 4276. 
R4mu8at,  J.  P.  Av  1363^,  1436», 

1446,  n.,  1499, 1603,  n.,  1606», 

n.,  1507,  n.,  1610, «. 
Remy,  2446. 
Renan,  (J.)  E.,  1986l». 
Renand,       Hlppolyte,       12681 

(Add.). 
Renaudot,   Eurtbe,    th€   AtM, 

1872. 
Rennell,  Thoniae,  26>;  ct.  264^, 

266. 
Rady  (A)  to  the  Grand  iivMtien, 

Repljf'iA)  to  Thru  LeUert, 4612. 
Requesens,  O.  M.  de,  4686. 
Reach.  J.  J.,  3687. 
Resa,  J.  H.,  942, 3163,  8166. 
Rest^  0.  C  3928. 
Rettoration  (The)  4fAU  Thingt, 

8839. 
Reeurreetion   D^endert  (The), 

3144. 
Resurrection  (The)  fnmded  on 

Juatiee,  2990. 
Reaurreation   (The)    of  Juut, 

3141. 
Reswrreetien  qftK$  Body,  8070. 
Resurreetion  (The)  of  the  aame 

Body,  3120. 
Reeurreetion  (The)  reooneidertd, 

3142. 
Retour  (Le)  dot  morts,  2874*. 
Rettig,  H.  C.  M.,  1693. 
Reuas,  fdooard,  2011*. 
Revealed  Eeonamy  (The),  3676. 
ReuOacien  of  a  Manke,  3278. 
Review  (A)  of  tome  I\utaget, 

i8ia  ^^ 

R4vlUe,  Albert.  1260*. 

Reviaa,  Jae.,  43. 

Revue  tpirile,  4606,  n. 

Revue  spiritualiste,  4696. 

Rey,  Alex.,  3258». 

Reynand,  J.  (B.),  408^  4438;  cL 

2832.  n. 
Reynolds.  John,  2401, 3861. 
Rgya  tch'er  rolpa,  1434b. 
Rhenferd^  Jac,  1874;  eC  1878, 

n.,  1886.11. 
Rhode,  Helnr^  1782. 
Rhode,  J.  O.,  1304, 1448. 
Khodina,  Ambr^  1649.     * 
Ribbeck,  C.  O.,  967, 8616. 
Ribelro  da  Rocha,  Manoal,  2894. 
Riboy,  or  Riebow,  Gr  H.,  117, 

8066,  4716. 
Rice,  N.  L.,  4888. 
Richard,  Fran90ls,  2846*. 
Richard,  Jacob,  iB69. 
Richardson,  Samael,  6784,  8880, 

n.,  4160, 4227;  cf.  3792, 8867. 
Richardus,  Nie.,  3726,  n.- 
Ricbeone,  Loois,  «86j,  3200K 
Richman,  Jeh.,  1090. 
Richmond*  B.  Wi,  4686». 
Richter,  Arth.,  1790. 
Richter,  G.  P.,  743. 
Richler,  IWedr.,  1062-84w<ia20, 

2266. 
Richter,  G.  P.,  122. 
Richter,  J.  A,  4660.-  - 


Richter,   J.   P.   I.,   068,  1041, 

1061. 
Rlciua,  AlpboBflus,  3727. 
Ricketts,  Frederick,  2679>. 
Riddermarck,  And.,  708. 
Rider,  W.  C^  4253. 
lUebow,  Q.  li.    iSse  RSbor. 
Ries,  P.  U.,  4650. 
Riess  {Lot  Glgat),  Joh.     8h 

Gigas. 
RUleuioni  (AlcnneX  888. 
ihV  recto,  1404». 
Rlkel,    or   Ryckel,   Dionysius, 

OarViueientit.      See     Dlony- 

dus. 
Rlnck,  H.  W.,  2363i. 
Rinck,  W.  P.,  172L 
Ripley,  George,  4678,  n. 
RIngwaldt,  or  Ringewald,  Bar- 

thoL.  8819-20,  3324. 
RIsold,  Gottlieb  (Lot.  Theoph.! 

2934 
Ritpogta  ad  una  UUera,  4777. 
Ritgen,  P.  A.  (Bl.  P.)  TOn,  589. 

Rittelmeyer,  2580^. 

Ritter,  Heinr.,  1200, 1615, 2006% 

Ritter,  Melchlor,  8206*. 
Ritter,  Bteph.,  2821.- 
Rlttersdorf,  Dnniel.  3053. 
Rittmeier,  0.  U.,  2398. 
Roa,  Martin  de,  2807, 2918,  3827. 
Robblns,  R.,  2275,  n. 
Roberts,  Joseph,  8561. 
Roberts,  Orrin,  4362. 
Roberttts  de  Liclo.    See  Garae* 

cioli. 
Robinet.  4780,  n. 
Robinson,  Christopher,  8487. 
Robinson,  Edward,  2203%  3170-« 

77. 
Robinson,  Iflaac*  4114. 
Robinson,  J-  M.D.,  172. 
Robinson,  Phinehas,  1160. 
Roblnsoo,  W.,  2583*. 
Roboredo,  Amaro  de,  2816*. 
Roochi  (Lot.  RoccmX  Anu,  648; 

648  (Add.). 
Rochefort,  G.  D.  de,  198. 
Rochnssen,  J.,  230*. 
Rock,  Daniel,  2922. 
Rodwell,  Ji  M.,  1964^  n. 
Roe,  R.,  4246. 
Roe,  W.  M.,  2368s 
ROer,  (H.    H.)   E.,  1411,  1418» 

1416, 1424. 
Roemer,  N.  van  de,  8101. 
Rflechel,  J.  B.,  101, 100. 
ROtenbeck,  G.  P.,  437. 
Both,  E.  (M.),  1361%  1907. 
Rogerlus,  Ludovlcus,  278^  n. 
Rogers.  B.  G.,  4687-68. 
Rogers,  George,  8766,  4266-66. 
Rogers,     Thomas,     qf    Chrid 

Churdi.  Oxfordi  8196. 
Rolle,    Richard,    qf   BampoU, 

2028. 
Rohiai'ne,  WJIIiam,  1801-02. 
Rondean,  R.  Pournier,  Sieur  do. 

•See  Pouniien 
Roos,  Andr,  633. 
Roos,  Mv  v.;  2364. 
Rorarlns,  Hieronymos,  4716;  cC 

4738,  n. 
Ros,  Adam  de,  8601. 
Roee,'J.<l.C.,249. 
Roselllnl,  Ippollto^  1369*. 
Rosengreen,  G.  B..  1842L 
Roahd,  Ibn.    See  AYerroVa. 
Roalgnoli,  or  Roasignoll,  Or  G, 

2074.' 
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K<M9,  Alex.,  <S90. 
Ross,  J.  Ia,  1245. 
Bo«9Ander,  G.  P.,  4801. 
RosselluB,  Hannibal,  600. 
Bociser,  L.,  3668. 
^     RoMerius,  Franciacus,  2846. 
Rossi  {LaL  Rubeua),  G.  B^  qf 

Genoa,  626. 
Roesignol,  J.  J.,  2001. 
Rosaiignoli.    See  Rcmi'^oU. 
RosamJisKler,  K.  A^  346. 
Roth,  A.  C,  71. 
Roth,     Rudolph,     1400,     1401, 

1404*,  n.,  1464-65, 1472, 1476. 
Rotheram,  John,  224. 
Rothwell,  J.,  4782. 
Runault,  Lonis,  tlie  Abbi,  215S^ 

2886. 
Rousae.  B.,  4820. 
Rousseao,  J.  B.  L.  J.,  1987*. 
Rou88eah,  J.  J.,  3904,  n. 
Roussel,  Napol^n,  2019. 
Roux,  J.  M.,  2578>. 
Bowan,  Frederica,  2450i>  (Add.). 
Rowe,  Mrs.  E.  (S.),  3494. 
Rowo,  0.  S.,  1310. 
RoM-e,  H.  N.,  801. 
Rowe,  Joseph,  3452. 
Rowlands,  Samuel,  3328. 
Roy  {LcU.  Regius),  Uendrik  Tan, 

38,41. 
Roy,  Rommobun.    See  Rammo- 

hun. 
Royce,  Andrew,  4267. 
Rossulo,  Ant.,  2061*. 
Rubeus.    See  Rossi. 
Rubio  y  Diaz,  Vicente,  4708. 
Ruchat,     Abraham,   3007;    cf. 

3899,  3913. 
Rudbeclc,  Joh.  the  elder,  400. 
Rndd,  Sayer,  3013. 
RudlofT,  Moj.  Gen.  K.  G.  von, 

2345,  4G2»(^d<;.). 
Rudolph,  H.  G.,  1193. 
Rudrauf,  Kilian,  438. 
RUckert,  Friedr.,  1429, 1502. 
BUckert,  L.  1.,  3086. 
BUdiger,  Andr.,  118, 110. 
Br.dlger,  J.  C,  705. 
Ruffiiii,  P.,  244. 
Ruffber,  Henry,  4104. 
Buhestunden,  1026. 
Ramball,  J.  Q.,  4868. 4894. 
Rnpertus  Tuitiengix,  238K 
Rupp,  Job.,  2890*,  4618. 
Rosea,  Antonio,  3703. 
Russel,  Robert,  3017. 
Russell,  David.  4572. 
Russell,  Ezekiel,  3131. 
Russell,  P.  R.,  4299. 
Busswurm,  J.  W.  B.,  3066. 
Rust,  George,  Bp.y  468,  2086. 
Rutcbeuf,  or  -buef,  3411. 
Rutherforth,  Thomaa,  2931. 
Pyckel.    Sk  Rikel. 
Bye,  J.  J.,  3819. 
Ryland,  John,  4072. 
Bymer,  G.  S.,  4703. 
By  wocki,  Job.,  2825. 

8.,  J.,  Geretiete  Lehre  von  dor 

PrSexiftenz,  483. 
8.,  J.,  TrantnaturaX  PfiUosophy, 

711*. 
8.,  M.,  62>. 

S.,  M.  L.  M.  F.  D.,  3830. 
Saa^Jah    (LaL   Saadiaa)    Gaon, 

Fajjumi,  1928-29. 
8aal,  C.  T.  B.,  2443. 
6a.ilfcld,  A.F.W.,3038. 
ga-ilschUtx,  J.  L.,  1778. 
Saba,  Joannea     See  Joannea. 
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Sabara,  or  Zabara,  Judah.    Su 

Judah. 
Sabatier,  M.  C,  2271. 
Sabine,  janied,  4170-77. 
Sabnnde,  or  Sebunde,  or  Sel>ey« 

do,  Bayraundus  de,  665^. 
Saoc,  Siegfried,  3418. 
Saochotti,  47G2. 
Sache  (Die  gute)  der  SeeUj  292. 
Sachs,  Salomon,  1790. 
Sachse,  Michael,  2955. 
Sacrarium   de   itupenda,    etc., 

3776. 
Sacy,  A.  I.  Silvestre,  Baron  de. 

iS^e  Silvestro  de  Sacy. 
Sad&nnnd\,  1415-16. 
Sadder,  1403^,  n. 
Sadeel  (Pr.  ChandieuX  Ant.  See 

Chandieu. 
S«emund,  1331, 8273, 327>. 
Saffffio  (Brcvisfliroo),  22S». 
Sahagun,  Bernardino  de,  1317. 
Sahme,  C.,  2S92. 
'Sax  an  Sintin,  1356. 
Saint   Germain,    Bertrand    de. 

S'.e  Bertrand. 
Saint-Germain  LeDnc.    See  Le 

Due. 
Saint-Hilaire,    J.   Bartb6Iemy. 

See  Bartli^lemy. 
St.  Jacques,  Albert  de.    See  Al- 
bert. 
St.  John,  Henry,  Itl  VUe.  Bo- 

Unghroke,  830. 
Sainte-Croix,  G.  E.  J.  Guilhem 

de    Clermont-Loddve,   Baron 

de,  1696. 
Salasar,  Francisco  de,  2066. 
Sale,  George.  1964-65. 
Sailer,  Jacques,  3628. 
Salig,  C.  A.,  643. 
Salisbury.  E.  B.,  1400-«l,  1989*. 
Salmasins.    See  Sanmaise. 
Salo,  Alexis  de,  2808. 
Salomon.    See  Solomon. 
Salui  (Le)  SEnfer,  3694. 
Salui   (Du)  de»  petiU  ef^fans, 

4658. 
Salvation  for  all  Men,  4017. 
Salvemini  da  Castiglione,  J.  (F. 

M.  M.).    See  Gutillon. 
Siunbucy,  Louia   de,  the  Albi, 

2004*. 
Sammter,  A.  1153. 
Samson,  O.  W.,  4686. 
Samuel  da  Silva,  1962-6S. 
Sancto  Victore,  Hugo  de.    See 

Hugo. 
SandieuB  (Dutch  Van  der  Sandt), 

Max.,  2834-^. 
Sandiujs,     Christophoms,     the 

younger^  471 ;  cf.  473»  474. 
Sanford,  Hugh,  2666. 
S'ankara,  1411-13,  n. 
Sdnkpa  Kdrilcd,  1421. 
Santi,  TIncenso,  386i. 
Santoro,  J.  B.,  2063. 
Sanvitale,  Glacomo  or  Jacopo, 

3494>(^eU.). 
Sartorius,  Balth.,  891. 
Sartorins,  C.  F.,  4773. 
Sartorius,  C.  J.  G.  L.  A.,  4510*. 
Sartoriua,  F.  W.,  1889. 
Siisgerug,  Gasp.    .SMiSchatsgar. 
.Stfurday  Evening,  2267. 
S;tiibert,  Job.,  the  elder,  2075*. 
Saubert,    Job.,    Me     yoim^sr, 

2862,  3347. 
Saumaise      (Lttt,     Salmarias), 

Claude  de,  1676^. 
Saunders,  B^  64. 
Sauppe,  F.G.,268. 


Sanrfn,  Jaoquet,  373S. 
Savonarola,  GiruUino  (LaL  Hl«- 

ronymns),  2032L 
Sawyer,  T.  J.,  376B,  4230,  CTSl 

4293,  4335. 4365.  n.,  4438. 
Sbaragli,   G.   O.  (Lot.  J.   WL^ 

Scblfer.  David.  4001,  b. 
SchAfer.  J.  D.,  S866. 
ScblJfer,  Michael,  309. 
Scbafl  or  SchalT.  1  hilipm  ^BSl 
Schaller,  Jnlint,  333. 
SchaUesiua.  Job.,  4^i26. 
SchabrastAnt    &/  SharaKtifif. 
Scbatsger  (Xot  SasgeriM).  Gm*- 

par,  :^31. 
Schanbert,  J.  W.,  2175. 
i^cbaomaDn,  J.  C.  G.,  233. 
Schedvin,  Job.,  1208. 
Srbeele,  or  Scheie,  Peter, 
Scbefller,  Job..  20iC*. 
Scheibler,  Christo}^.  90i, 
Scbeid,  Bverard,  1746. 
ScbeitUn,  Peter,  4843. 
Scheie,  Peter.    Set  Scfacda. 
Schellwien,  Bob.,  37 L 
Scberb,  £.  V.,  1495*. 
Scbermer  Hcmliuf;.  H.  J., 
Scbermer,  Job.,  2880. 
Scherrer,  J.,  283:  t>. 
Sefiere  und  Entti,  841. 
Scberser,  O.  H^  3491. 
Scheraer.  J.  A.,  2103. 2P8r. 
Scbeyer,  8.  B^  1932. 
SkAicksal  (Das  znkunllige)  der 

GotUotm,  448( «. 
Sthif^tal    (Ueber    das)  ...  der 

Geister,  1037*  (AddX 
Schiller,  (J.  C.>  F.  von, 

(Add,). 
Schilling.  W.  H.  SOB. 
Schilling,  Wenceelana 
ScblMger,  F.  G.  F.,  1048. 
Schlegel,  A.  W.  von  140e,  b. 
Schlegel.  J.  K.  F.,  1280. 
Scblelermacber,  F.  (D.  E.\  4578, 

n. 
Schlednger,  W.  and  L.,  1941,  n. 
Scblettweln.  J.  A^lTl. 
Schlenasner,  F.  W..  126L 
Scblitte,  J.G.,393t:ri: 
Schlomer,  J.  G..  527-62». 
Schlottmann.  Konst.,  1381. 
Schmaler,  Andr..  1661. 
Schmarda,    L.   K.,  4850, 

4871. 
Schmid,  C.  F.,  902, 1907. 
Schmid,  J.  A..3811. 
Schmid,  J.  W.,  1302. 
Scbmid.  Job.,  613,  4728L 
Schmidt.  Adalb.,  1592,  ISML 
Schmidt.  C.  G..  4839». 
Schmidt,  Gottfried,  S41. 
Schmidt.  Herm..  1601,1811 
Schmidt,  I.  J.,  1460-^2. 
Schmidt,    J.    A^    1647, 

4736. 
Schmidt,  J.  C.  1800.  n. 
Schmidt.  J.  K.  C.  1736. 189ft. 
Schmklt-Phiaeldeck,  C  F. 

931. 
Schmiedl,  A.,  191 8». 
Schmitt,  H.  J.,  1614-lfc 
SchmSldera.  Augiute.  198^ 
ScbneegaM.  J.  E.  18^ 
Schneider.  H.  G.,  3SC»  {Aid.). 
Schneider,  J.  F^41 
Schneider,  K.  H.  Gi«  987:  d 

921,  D. 
Schnorr,  H.  T.  L,  943. 
Schobelt,  C.  H.  626l 
SdMBbel,  Cbariea,  1487, 904 
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Bcliodberlein,  Ludwlg,  2846^  n^ 

8132^ 
ScMne,  J.  8^  1839. 
mshBpfttr,  C,  1000,  D. 
Scboepa.  U.  G.,  46fi0. 
Schtfttgen,  Christian,  1886. 
SchoUnd,  J.  M.,  2289,  24:33. 
SchoUen,  J.  H.,  381,  381  (Add,), 
Sctaols,  J.  P.,  2689, 4768. 
Bcboock,  Mart.,  4717. 
Schoolcraft,  H.  R^  1818. 
Schopenhauer,  Arthur,  2460*. 
Schott,  H.  A.,  326d>. 
Schott,  Bigmund,  1253^. 
Schott,  With.,  1402,  1490,  1408, 

n.,  1512,  n. 
Sehottel,  J.  0.,  2S09,  3215,  3464, 

8717. 
Schrader,  Frledr.,  4737. 
Schrader,  J.  K.,  3470. 
Schnunm,  J.  C  95. 
JSkhniben  an  den  ungenannlen 

YtrfoMtTs  2618-19. 
adkrtihen  (Zweltes)  an  den  u»- 

ff^nannien  Vrr/anery  2620. 
Sehreiber,  A.  W^  910. 
Schrelber,  J.  C,  1022. 
Sefareiter,  J.  C^  1924. 
Schreiter,  T.  H.,  1665. 
Sbkri/t-  und    vemur^mUss^ 

ErCrterung.  3606. 
Sehrift-    vnd    vemunftmUstig^ 

Geetoiiilen,  4622. 
JScfiri/t'   und    vemunftmdsnge 

VeSfrlegungy  3934. 
AhriffmUssigtr  ITnterricht,  2549. , 
8chrBder„  K.  C,  744.  | 

SefarWer,  J.  F.,  1915.  ' 

Schroeder  ran  der  Kolk,  J.  L.  C> 

274. 
SehrOter,  J.  C,  112. 
Hchnfter,  J.  F.,  1631. 
Schnbert,  Q.  H.  run,  268,  4679. 
Schubert,  J.  E.,  518,  M%  2161, 

2163-64. 2168,  2405,  2550, 2552, 

2568,  2608,  2880,  3022,  3233. 

892^23.  4553,  4612-13. 
Schubert,  Joh^  2614. 
Schuderoff,  Jonathan,  947. 
Schiissler,  Christoph.  3856. 
flcbUtz,    Ghristoph,    3878;    cf. 

•4001,  n. 
flcbUtz,  Pontianus,  728,  720. 
BchUtze^  G.  lU  948,  965. 
Sobutzet  Goctftied.  1327. 
Sebultheea,  Joh.,  3402». 
Scbultik,  And.,  868. 
Seb^Itik,  Joacb.,  789. 
ScbnUi,  (E.  A.  H.)  H.,  1706», 

2363k. 
flcbnlts  Jacob!,  J.  C,  2456». 
Schnte,  A.  T.,  1208. 
Pchnlze.  G.  A..  3758. 
Schumann,  Adolph,  2303. 
£(chumann.  W.  G..  2866. 
Sebtttx.  G.  U.,  1641. 
Sekt«/^SehrifftJUrdie  EvigheO, 

9041 
Schwab,  J.  a,  802. 
Schwab,  Job.,  190. 
Scbwan,  F.  I.,  1828. 
Bchwarxe,  C.  A..  960,  4035. 
Schwartxe,  Heinr.,  3461. 
Schweitzer,  Job.,  8718. 
Sebweling,  or  Sweling,  J.  JB., 


Scbweuk,  Konrad,  1290. 
Schwerdt,  Heinricb,  3672. 
Sebwerdtner,  J.   D.,  8825;   c£ 

8816,  n. 
aeien«  (La)  du  $aUU,  4606. 
Soott,  J.  N.,  8930. 


Soott,  James,  D.P.,  8511. 

Scott»  RuMell,  2247. 

Scotua,  Johannes  Duns.      See 

Duns  Scotus, 
Scotos  Erlgena,  Johannes,  2017. 
Seriplural  ProbabUiUa,  4802. 
Senpturt  Aeeount  (The)  </  a 

Future  State,  3964-65*. 
Seriplure  Aeoount  (The)  qf  the 

Etemitpj  3925. 
Scriptutt  Doctrine  (The),  etc. 

2248». 
iSbf*i]peure  /nfutrv,  etc.,  4104. 
iSbrtjT^iire  TlkuAtng  (TheX  etc., 

2363». 
Scrutator, jMeudbn.  SseJerram, 

Charles. 
Scrutiny  (The  Just),  98. 
Scudder,  D.  G.,  1323, 1495*. 
Seager,  John,  Jf..4.,  2078. 
Seager,  Bev.  John,  1501. 
Search  (A)  after  SouJi,  91. 
Search,  Edward,  Etq^  paeudon., 

994,  n. 
Sears,  E.  H.,  2337,  8182.    * 
Sobunde,  or  Sebeyde,  Raymun- 

dns  de.    See  Sabunde. 
Swond  Uiouffhtit  etc.,  73. 
Securus,  Nlcolaus,  formerly  Hie- 

ronymus  Leccins,  4662. 
Seder  (Hain,  478,  479. 
Bedermark,  Andr.,  506. 
Sedermark,  Pet.,  506. 
Seebach,   Chrlstopb,   3816,   n., 

3850.  • 

Snedt  (The),  8115. 
Sfde  (Die),  2371. 
SerJe  (Die)  de«  Memehen,  141. 
Si'eUn  (Die  wacbenden),  2609. 
Segnt,  Bernardo.  1629. 
Segnitz,  F.  L.,  4796. 
Segond,  L.,  1778. 
Seidel,  C.  T..  1740,  1824,  2610, 

2615-18, 8027;  cf.  2620*,  2624. 
Seidel,  (TO  L.,  1187-88, 1225. 
Soidlitz,  G.  S.  Ton,  088, 1029» 
Seller,  F^  3118. 
Seiler,  O.  F^  2366, 8527,  4000. 
Selina,  1061. 
Selk,  Job.,  3248. 
Fellon,  J.,  4195*. 
Semaine  de$  mort$f  2928. 
Sembeck,  J.  G.  L.,  2184-85. 
Semler,  J.  S.,  1744, 1747,  2688. 
Bomuel  da  Silva.    Su  Samuel. 
Seneca,  L.  A.,  922,  n. 
Sennert,  Daniel,  407-409,  4710- 

11. 
Separate  Statt^  2686. 
Sepftlreda,  J.  O..  4588. 
SmuH  (The)  qf  the  Remrreetion, 

3143. 
Sfqua  (Tbe)  qf  th»  Tryol,  8143, 

ol46. 
Seria  IMsgwtfn'd'o,  2103,  2S05- 

06. 
Seriont  Enquiry  (A),  etc.,  2677. 
Sirmonea    quatuor    nouissimo- 

rvm,  2087. 
Serna.   See  Gallego  de  la  Scma. 
Serpent  (The)  VheoiUd,  4340. 
Serpi,  Dimas.  2800. 
Serrarins,  Petrai,  3787, 8864. 
Serros  (Lot  Sermins),  Jean  de, 

611.  616. 
Serrctns,    Hordecai,   Meudbn., 

4012. 
Serz,O.T.,1754. 
SeabAttrislTztesikar,  1417. 
Seuss,  lleinrich.    See  Suso. 
Seyffarth,  Gnstar,  1355-66,  n. 
SeysseUok  Claodio.  Atp^  45l0. 


Sfimdrati,      GelestfnOk     Ooird^ 

4630-43. 
Sha-mi  lu  i  yao  lio,  1437. 
Sharast&nt,  or  Sberistint,  »*.«. 

AbQ'l'  Fath  Mohammed  esh- 

ShajmsUnt,  1254. 
Sharp,  Daniel,  3661. 
Sharpe,  Samuel,  1366^. 
Shedd,  Jemima,  4276. 
Shehane,  C.  F.  R.,  4873,  4870^ 

4400. 
Sheidcm,  William,  4487. 
Shem  Tobh,  Ben.    See  Mosef  de 

Leon. 
Shepard,  Samuel.  4080. 
Shepheard,  Shepherd,  or  Shep. 

pard,  WlUiHin,  2076. 
Shepherd,  Richard.  D.D.,  2224*. 
Sheppard,  John,  3547, 3663. 
Sheppard,  William.    See  Shep- 
heard. 
Sherlock,   Thomas,   JBp^  8130^ 

3141,  9146-47. 
Sherlock,  William,  D.D^  2893, 

3340,3354;  cf  im 
Sherwood,  Reuben,  2580*. 
SltUina,  IfiOl,  1502. 
9iin  sSin  Tung  KeXn,  161». 
Shinn,  Asa,  4283. 
Sfiort  Hietorical  View  (A),  2404. 
Sbortland,  Edward,  1800. 
Showed,  John,  3352. 
Shn-king,  1301, 1600, 1600^ 
Siao-hiOy  1500. 
Slbbern,  F.  G.,  498. 
Siber,  Justus,  4601. 
Sibeth,  G.  J.,  3896. 
Sibylla,  Barthol.,  2470, 3904. 
Sibylline  Oracles,  ^10-lK 
Stebenhaar,  F.  0.,3552. 
Sit^gvolck,  O.  P.,  p$eud*y  8807,  ». 

See  Klein-Nicolal,  Qeorg. 
Siemelink.  1237-38. 
Sicmers,  1656. 

Sleripepoli,  A.  M.,  Sm*(Add.), 
Sigwart,  H.  C.  W.  von,  1598*. 
Sigwart,   or  Siegwart,  J.  0^ 

2958. 
Silesiiis,     Johannefl    Angelns, 

poeudon^  3097*,  n. 
SAbon,  Jean,  638. 
SiWa,  Samuel  da.    See  Samuel. 
SilTester,  Tipping,  3147. 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  A.  1.,  Baron, 

1889,  n.,  1395,  n.,  1606,  1918b, 

1988. 
Simeon    Ben   Zemach    Dnran, 

called  Jiaehbazy  B^  1943. 
Simmons.  T.,  706*. 
Simon.    See  Simeon. 
Simon,  the  Altbi,  1296. 
Simon,  £.  (H.).  4667. 
Simon.  F.  T.  £.,  2545. 
Simon,  Jordan,  182,  4564. 
Simon,  or  Simon  Suisse,  Jules, 

1226. 
Simon,  Richard,  1680. 
Sinionds,  William,  4570. 
Simonotti,  G.  E.,  2611. 
Sinionln,  Ernst,  1258)  (Add.). 
Simonis.  J.  F.,  958. 
Simpllcitts,  1619*. 
Simpson,  A.,  1214. 
Simpson,  John,  4100. 
Sims,  R.  C  236. 
StnA,  Ibn.    See  Avicenna. 
Siitcerua  Bibliophilu$f  pseudoOik 

2698*. 
Siwi  wir  untterhHOiy  945. 
Sing4ichin4i*iuan,  1612. 
Singer,  S.  W^  S2S1. 
Sinner,  J.  R.,  1440. 
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Siniart.  Benott,  170,  8048. 
Sintenis,  C.  F.,  94»-8o8,  3632: 

cf.  lOie,  3638. 
Slntenia,  K.  H.,  087,2217. 
SireniOt  640^  (Jdd.). 
Siriclns,  Michael,  the  fotrngerf 

2103, 3457. 
Sirmond,  Antnine,  637. 
Sirr,  J.  D.,  3080*. 
Siva-Gndna-PBtham^  1430. 
Stva-Pirakdiaiii^  1431. 
Sketch  (A  Slight),  etc.,  221. 
Skinner,  Dolphus,  4200,  4287. 
Skinner,  0.  A.,  4175, 4182,  4243, 

4277,  4300,  4350. 
Skinner,  Warren,  4208. 
Skomager,  II.  R.  (Lot.  J.  B.), 

300. 
Skreinka,  L.  or  B.,  1737*. 
Skunk.  Sam.,  676. 
SlawUehe  PkiUuophie,  1221. 
SicTogt,  Paal,  1864. 
Slight  Sketch  (A),  22L 
Smalley.  John>  4042-48. 
Smee,  Alfred,  806*. 
Smith,  D.  D.,  3300. 
Smith,  B.  G.,  1107. 
Smith,  Egerton,  4831. 
Smith,  Bliaa,  4107, 4152. 
Smith,  J.  T..  313a>  (AdUl.). 
Smith,  John,  FUlow  qf  QmtiCt 

OoU,  in  (hmbridge,  665. 
Smith,  John,  M.A^  2207. 
Smith,  Rev.  John,  qf  Oxmpbdr 

<on,  3246. 
Smith,  Lauridt,  4704-05,  4707- 

Smifli,  Lawrence,  ££.!>.,  88. 
Smith,  M.,  GetU.,  2111. 
Smith,  M.  H.,  4301. 4351. 
Smith  (£a<.Smythiea8XIUchard, 

D.a,  2648,  2760;  cC  2651. 
Smith,   Richard,   qf    London, 

2871. 
Smith,  8.  r.,  3658. 
Smith,  8.  R.,  8768. 
Smith,  Samuel,  Viear  qf  PHttle- 

ipeU,3212. 
Smith,  T.  S..  4141. 
Smith,  Thomas,  S  T.  P.,  Felbm 

of  MoMd.  OaWiiM, 
Smith,  W.  P.,  4052. 
Smith,  William.  yt.Jf.,  4148-50. 
Smith,  William,  DM^Bodort^ 

Cotion^  006. 
Smith,  William,  JT.D.,  100*. 
Smyth,  Thomaa,  2>.l>.,  4577. 
Smythieus,  Ricardos.  iSfee  Smith. 
Snell,  KarU  372. 
Soaree  do  Santa  Maria,  Diogo, 

2787 ;  cf.  2700. 
Socrates,  1560-61. 
Soden,  F.  J.  II.  ron.  080. 
Slinnerberg,  Jac,  4801. 
Saar-LiSS^,  8273, 8273*. 
Soldan,  J.  P^  8068. 
SoldinI,  F.  M.,  4788. 
Solomon.    See  BedesiatUt*. 
Solomon  Ihn  Ckbirol,  or  Avice* 

bron,  1017*. 
anmatoptjfchonooLogiay  266, 257. 
Some  Account  qf  the  JewxMh  DoO' 

trine,  1800. 
Some  FhvneO'l%eoloffieal   Cbn- 

ndera/wMU.  2078. 
Same  Primitive  Doctrinet,  etc, 

2527. 
Some  Ifuntohtt  eoneeming  the 

LifctnW. 
Some  Tlioughti  on  the  DwnUionf 

8074. 
Sondershaoseo  J.  C,  8500. 
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Soner,  or  Sonner,  Ernest,  3777. 
Sonnenklarer  Bmis$,  8860. 
Sonntag,  Christoph,  8470, 8726, 

3732. 
Sonntae,  J.  M.,  16T7. 
Sonstral,  J.  M^  8166. 
Sopho(ae8, 1550*  (Add,), 
Sophron,  1016. 
Sorbin  de  Sainte-Floi,  Amaad, 

2050. 
Soria,  0.  A.  de,  700. 
SoH  (Du)  de»  m&hantt,  440a 
Sonmet,  Alexandre,  4288. 
Sourcesol,  Caiais  de.    See  Chais. 
Sotttliffe,   Matthew.     Sm  Sat- 

cllffe. 
Soviat,  Andr5, 807. 
Spagni,  Andrea,  4787. 
Spafding,  J.  J.,  700»,  700^,  800, 

8508. 
Spark,  Robert,  8674. 
Spaulding,  JosUh,  4106. 
Spaiier,  1201. 
^paxier,  Carl,  004. 
Spear,  8.  T.,  8004. 
i^Mvtmen  (A)  qf  Thie  7%eohgif, 

3071. 
Speck,  Moritx,  1607. 
Specker  (Lot.  SpeccerusX  Mel- 

chior.  2473. 
Speir,  irr«.  C,  1480^ 
Speieer,  C.  N.,  2646. 
Spence,  William,  4820,  n. 
Spener,  P.  J.,  3462. 
Speriing,  Job.  406%  407,  409% 

413»,  413i;   ct  417,  421,   n., 

437. 
Spicer,  Henry.  4670. 
Bpicer,  T.,  2354. 
Spiegel,  Friedr.,  1267,  n.,  1872, 

1376-80*,    1386-87,   1388,    n., 

1403%  1462.  n. 
Spleker.  C.  W..  2270*. 
Spina,  Bart,  dl,  574. 
Spinosa,  or  Spiuoaa,  Benedict, 

650,  4578,  n. 
Spira  respirane,  68,  n. 
SJpirHdUtate   (De)    ...  Jnimmy 

770. 
Sotritu,    (De)    gwUonity  2080, 

3204. 
SpirUwd  Body  (The),  8058. 
^iritual  Tdeffraphf  4686»,  a., 

4680». 
Spooner,  Lysander,  1068. 
Spnrgeon,  C.  H.,  3400. 
S$e-9hu,  1301, 1506-15Q6*. 
StaalkopC  Jacn.W. 
Stacy,  Nathaniel,  80O2L 
Steffbrd.  lUchaid,  8706. 
Stahl,  4730. 
StaliU  B.  H.,  1028. 
Stahl,  O.  B..  868. 
Stange,  C  A.,  1007. 
Stance.  H.  Y.,  2170. 
Stanhjope,  George,  8478. 
SUnthurst,  or  Stanyhont,  Gvili- 

elnina,  2087, 8700. 
Stankovits,  John,  285g»  (Add.). 
Stanley.  William.  4112. 
Staringh,  J.  G.,  S401»  (Add.). 
Aate(The)o/JWtn,878. 
State  (The)  <>r  Souls,  8002. 
Statu  (De)  Animarum,  2606-06w 
Staudenmaier,  F.  A.,  2804,  n. 
StXudlln,  C.  F..  064, 1278, 1755. 
Suveley,  A.,  2847. 
Steams,  J.  O.,  4201,  4886;  ct 

4302. 
Btebbing,  Henry,  1812;  2486;  ct 

1806. 
Bteen,  P.,  4421 


Steere.  M.  J.,  4401. 
SteflTe,  John.  2502-68, 
SteheUn,  J.  P.,  1884. 
Stehling.  W.  N.  8»L 
Stein,  J.  K,  8010. 
8(einbc>is,Oeou2446. 
SCeiuh&user,  J^  3728. 
Stelnhftuser,  W,  llTQi 
Stttinhart,  Karl,  1564,  i 
Steinfaeil.  G.  4473. 
Stelllng,  J.  A.,  1744. 
Stenl>erg,  Jean,  18tt. 
Stengel,  CW-i,  2484. 
Stengel,  Oeorg,  2488. 
Steno.  Niels,  865-601 
StenstrOm.  Hag.,  18401 
Stefrfianas,    JwL, 

638>. 

Stephen,  Sir  JaiMS,  4372, 4474. 
Stephens,  J.,  20W,  20B»  {AM.}. 
Stem.  K.,  1833. 
Stetson,  Seth.  4166. 
Stenchtts  {Ral,  Steneo^,  Ai _ 

tinus,  BufftMnrnM^iOf  1674. 
Sterensou.  John,  1435^  14 
Stewart,  DogaU.  1065. 
Stewart,  John,  3071. 
Btickel.  J.  Q.,  1844. 
StiehritB.  J.  F.,  504, 
Stigler.  J.  N..  & 
Stilling,  J.  H.  Jong, 

Jung. 
StiUlng.  W.,  4678w 
Stililngfleet,-' 
Stlmi,aii.,2028*. 
Stobboy,  J.  H^  300. 
Stockmann,  J.  C : 
Stodert.  Adr..  2480. 
Stflcken.  (^ristian  von,  8718^ 
Sttkkl,  Albert.  2000». 
StOhr,  N.  F..  9m. 
Btflter,  a  H.  I^  1808. 
Stolterfoht,  4780. 
Btonehoose,  Sir  Qoarg^ 

8070,3868,40001 
Storr,  G.  C  3522. 
Storrs,  George,  1227,  SM, 

06^  4315,  n.,  4324.  4871, 

n..  4806,  4426*;  ct  28SI, 

4388,  n. 
Storrs,  R.  &.  Jr.,  861. 
Stoscb,  F.  w.  Ton,  8707;  ct  M^ 

n. 
Stowe,C.B..2Sl>. 
Strabo.  WalaftUna.    Sm  Wain- 

fridns. 
Strack,  Imm.,  1171. 
Sbrajen   (Ueber  dfo)  4^  1^ 

ciammlen,  4013. 
Strat^fe  1%ing  (Al  4817. 
Straosa,  D.  F..  1180;  c£  IMI, 

126»s  4578,  n. 
Streams  qf  Etumttf,  tM. 
Strceter,  Rnssell,  414^  414P,  n, 

4281. 
StreeCer,  Sebnitfan.  4BI. 
Streteber.  C.  A.,  8044, 86C7. 
Streithorst,  J.  W..  ML 
Stretch,  L.  M.,  8875. 
Strum,  C.  L.,  1807*. 
Strong.  James,  4488. 
Strong,  Nathan,  4075;  ct  MH 
Strong,  William.  8nNlL 
Stmchtmeycr,  J.  C,  1681 
Stratt.  Sanncl,  124;  ct  171 
Strave,  C  U.  1607. 
Skmve,    Seiniich    wm,    45# 

(Add.). 
Stnart,  Moaas.  1081  V  Sni 

4101, 4102,  4264-86;  ct  Hm 
Stnbbs,PldHB,2801. 
8tahner,aol,9il& 
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Btnhr,  P.  7^  1287, 1615. 
Starm,  C.  C  3616. 
Bturm,  L.  C,  02,  8873. 
Sturmj,  Daniel,  2631. 
Stun.  F.  W.,  1620. 
8imb«di0Mn,  D.  T.  A.,  261 
Baarte  de  Sainte  Marie,  Jaoquee. 

^tiif  Soaree. 
Snares,  franclBOo,  2781%  8436. 
Sockau.  B.  de.  1040. 
8U«kiDd,F.  0.3067-68. 
SOnee.  8am.,  2908. 
SUssklnd.  1810. 
Suite  du  livrty  8018. 
Sulxer,  J.  G.,  104,  871. 
Summary  Account  (A),  701. 
Sonderhofi;  M.  A.,  1200. 
Son-te<hao,  1612. 
Bupprian,  P.  L.,  806. 
Saeemihl,  Frans,  1611. 1618. 
8aso.  or  Beun.  Helnrlch,  aUo 

eaUed  Saint  Amandus,  3203. 
Sotcliffe.  *tr  Soatltffe  (Lot  Sut- 

livini),  Matthew,  2780. 
Swainaon.  WlUiam,  4844. 
Swanaon,  John,  4160-41. 
Swedenborg,    EmaoueU  -3372; 

ct    861,    4676,    4603,    2901> 

{Add.). 
Sveling,  J.JL    Su  Schwellng. 
Swinden.  TbUae,  3734-^. 
Swinnock,  George.  3342. 
Bykem  A.   A.,   1686-85*,   1687, 

1680,  29ao<31;  cf.  173, 18  J6. 
gykes,  W.  H^  1436*  n..  1466». 
Bylran.  Chriatoph,  1306. 
Bymonds,  J.  A.,  2480. 
S^MUme  (JUe)  dt  la  nodire,  101. 
JS^ilime.    Le  natimt  de$  t/dolo- 

giens,  3890. 
Membeck.  J.  O.    See  Sembeck. 
Sxeiitiviiny,       Martin,       2108* 

(AdiL). 
Saoetakowekl,  Joa^  1608. 

T«»**»,  F.C.,1018. 

T...1,J.C.  M.,3076*. 

Thbula  Proousum  . . .  exhthenif 

3200»  (Add.), 
Tafel,  J.  F.  I..  1162. 1210. 
Ttg  (Der  letste),  2at». 
Iti-hio.  1600-1606*. 
Talne,  H.  (A.).  408,  n. 
TafUart^a  Upanishad,  1418. 
Talbot,  Mrs.  Catherine,  800. 
TMlmadge.  N.  P.,  4600. 
KtlMHd,  1066. 
T&lpo,  Simeon.  683. 
nifOrar  om  Hcula^  2680. 
Tanner,  Gonrad.  2282. 
Tarenue,  Oeorgee,  976. 
Tdrka'Sangrahii^  1426. 
Tattenall,  William,  237. 
TuUuva-Kdttaki,  1482. 
Tlittra  Sam&tik,  1420. 
Tanrelliu,  Nloolane,  806. 
Tarerner,  Joh.,  2746. 
Tftylor,  D.  T.,  3671. 
Tkylor,  Daniel,  4067-68. 
Thy  lor,  Inac,  2267,  2274-75. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  Bp.^  8861;  ct 

8332,  n. 
Taylor,  John,  LL.D..  Predend. 

of  Wutmintter,  008. 
Taylor,  Nathanael,  2107. 
Taylor,  Thomas,  1580. 
Taylor,  W.  C,  1081. 
Tehivmrli.    See  Chao4u 
Teeneke,  H.  M.,  1676. 
Telpel,  Friedr.,  2700*. 
Teller,    Romanua,    1869;    2100, 

8140^8060. 


Teller.  W.  (Lot  G.)  A.,  2032, 

29»1 
Tenlaon,  Thomaa,  Alm.^  2088. 
Tennemann,  W.  G..  16(«3-8i. 
Tennyaon.  Alfred,  4804,  n. 
T6nongi,  F..  the  Abbi,  2366. 
Tereaia,   Eliaa  a  Sancta.    &e 

Ellaa. 
Tertalllanoa,  Q.  S.  F.,  1,  2080, 

8182;  cf.2120,l»(il(U.). 
Teaaier  de  Sainte-Marie,  3747. 
Ikstamenta    JCII.    Patriartkor 

rum,  8403. 
Teataa,  Aaron,  2130. 
Teuber,  S.  G.,  3000.  3836;   cf 

3816,  n. 
TttuflTel,  W.  8.,  1541. 1710. 
Tuett  (The)  examined^  2872. 
Thacher,  Peter,  4028. 
Thaamaturgua,  Gregorioa.    Set 

Gregorina. 
Thayer,  T.  B.,  1211,  8606.  8770, 

4438,  4105k. 
Thfutrum  Myderii.  8^80. 
Theodoretna,  Bp.,  l670>,  1678. 
Thti^mi,  2244. 
Theoleptna,  Ahp.^  3186*. 
Theologie  det  aUen  JVatomentf , 

17.'>8-60. 
IViMoffie  payenntt  1266. 
Theolt^udieM  Bedenkm,  2626w 
TheoH — Bin  0«$pr&ch^  977. 
Tli6ophlle,jMetiaoR.,  638. 
Theophllna  et  Sincerua,  pteu- 

don.,  SOU. 
Theophilua  in  Hamburg,  ntet»* 

cfon^  3866,  3860,  »$74. 
Theory  (Phyeical).  etc.,  2274. 
Theremin,  Franx,  2440. 
Thlele  Ton  Thielenfeld,  J.  A., 

3630-31. 
Thienemann,  T.  G.,  944. 
Thiera,  J.  B.,  646». 
Ihierteelenkunde    ■  (ABgemein- 
_/aulicke),  4872. 

facA«n,4806. 
Thieaa,  J.  0.,  2428,  3761. 
Thllo,  J.  C,  3663,  8680. 
Thimbleby,      Richard,      2867* 

(Add.), 
Thoden   Tan   Yelaen,    B.    M., 

2700. 
Tholack,  F.  A.  G.  (Lot.  D.X  1087* 

1087*. 
Thom,   Darld.   8830,   n.,  4106, 

4232,  4260,  4302, 4303,  4336. 
ThoBuena  (JSol.  Tomeo),  N.  L., 

683. 
Thomaa,  A.  C.,  4242, 4317-18 ;  cf. 

4266. 
Thomaa,  the  ApoetU.  Acta,  eU.. 

8689. 
Thomaa  Aquinas^  SainL  1626, 

2027.  3288;  cC  4638. 
Thomaa  de  Celano,  3184-86. 
Thomaa,  F.  8.,  281. 
Thomaa,  Jenkin.  4746. 
Thomaa,  John,  JV.1>.,  2298*. 
Thomaaiua,  Chriatian,  09 ;  cf.  71, 

72,  97,  98. 
Thomaaiua,  Gottfried,  2012*.  n. 
Thomaaiua,  Jac,  420.  473, 1676. 
Thorn  peon,  A.  C.  3684. 
Thompaon,  Edward,  3668. 
Thompeon,  £.  P.,  4871. 
Thompaon,  J.  P.,  4476 ;  cC  4470. 
Thompaon,  J.  8.,  4180. 
Thompaon,  J.  W.,  4336,  n. 
Thompaon,  Samuel,  4116. 
ThomaoB,  J.  C,  1406. 
Thomaon,  Rev.  Patrick,  806. 


Ihomaon,  R^  4068. 
Thomaon,  Thomaa,  1080. 
Thurlacina,  Birger,  aoiL 
Thornton,  Thomaa,  1604*. 
Thorpe,  Beqiamln,  1340,  8274. 
ThorwVate,  J.  J.,  4748. 
Thoughts  ^econd)    Cfmcemini 

Human  Soul,  73. 
Thoughti  (Farther)  concerning 

Human  Sauly  86. 
Thoughts  (Some)  eoneeming  th* 

Lifii,  3798. 
Thoughts     (Free)     concerning 

Sotds,  127. 
noughts  of  Pious  Jfen,  740. 
Thoughts  on  a  Pr»<xistent  State, 

489. 
Thoughts  on  ImmortalUff  1164. 
Thoughts  (A  few)  on  the  CfrtOf 

(»oii,990. 
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Wendel,  J.  A.,  537. 
Wenger,  C,  3660. 
Wenxel,  G.  I.,  4803, 4806. 
Wonsel,  Lanr.,  1653. 
Werdftn  wir  mu,  etc.,  8645,  n. 
WerdmUller,     or    WermUller, 

Otho,  2042. 
Werenfels,  8am..  740. 
Werner,  C.  F.,  1021. 
Werner,  J.  F.,  520. 
Werner,  Sam.,  4535. 
Wernink,  J.  R..  8564. 
Wcmsdorf,  Gottlieb,  603,  2587* 

.S8,  2542.  n.,  3036. 
Werstemius,  Joh.  2783. 
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WMCott,  Tmiu!,4408. 
WutHheit  der  ThienttUn,  4790. 
Weslev,  John,  4SM»  n. 
WeMoU  Juh.,  2723. 
West,  FriMlr.,  2347. 
W««t,  Gilbert,  3lfi0. 
irentergaard,  N.  L.,  ISH,  1886, 

140*2 
WMtniliiiiter,  AtaemJUy  of  JH- 

rin«$  a<,  4596. 
WMtphal,  (J.  C.?),  102,  n. 
TTetstolu,  J.  B.,  the   yimngtr, 

28S2. 
Wette,  W.  M.  L.  de,  1766;  cf. 

4578,  n. 
Wetzer,  II.  J.,  2304. 
Wexels,  W.  Am  27C1,  2702. 
Weyhe.    See  WeUie. 
Wojhia,  4741. 
Whately,  Richard,  Ahp.,  2251, 

2257,  4324,  4863;  cf.  :QS4. 
Wbeaton,  Robert,  32C5. 
Whewell,  Wniiiun,  1565. 
Whiston,  William,  3837,  3017- 

18;  cf.  3825,  3927, 3931. 
Whitaker,  E.  W.,  4054. 
Whitaker,  Joha.  2208. 
Whitby,     Daniel,    2120.    3134, 

3823;  cC  2125. 
White,  iklward,  4341,  4356-57, 

4644;  cfl43G9. 
White,  Jeremiah,  3S39. 
WhiU  Lotut  nf  the  Good  Law^ 

1459, 1469. 
White  (Lot.  Anglus  ex  AIY  lis), 

Thomas,  2081%  2480-92,  2499, 

2854,3453. 
Whitefoot,  John,  8788,  3989. 
Whitehead,  John,  215. 
Whiteley,  Joseph.  3378. 
Whitfield.  Henry,  3033. 
Whitley,  John,  D.D..  3562. 
Whitman,  Bernard,  4234-35. 
Whitney,  W.  D.,  1384,  1404%  n., 

1490, 1523. 
Whittemore,  Thomas,  3765-66, 

4140,  n.,  4l4Cte,  n.,  4172,  4207, 

4217,  42-22,  4224, 4220-27, 4236, 

4256,  4289. 
Whytt,  James,  2S81«. 
Wiberg,  P.  0.,  1C05. 
Wichmann,  G.  J.,  1814. 
Wichniann.  Peter,  2150. 
Wichmannhansen,   R.  F.  von, 

3508 
Widebram,  Friedr.,  2047*. 
Widebnrg.  Heinr.,  63. 
WiderUgimg  (Knnte  popvUlreX 

359. 
WiderUffttng.  Wiederiegung  der 

wn  L.  Gerhard,  etc.,  3633. 
me  dot  Jenuit*,  2308. 
Wiedenfeld,  K.  W.,  2579^. 
Wiedenmann,  Gust.,  1101. 
WiedfrUgwug,      See     Waerle- 

WTung. 
ifdertehenCVom).  etc.,  3645. 
Wiegnmnn,  C.  F.,  3157. 
Wieland,  C  M.,  995;   cf.  996, 

1001, 1015, 1022,  n^  1084. 
Wiesner,  G.  F.,  451U*. 
Wiessner,  Araadens,  1281. 
Wieting,  Seneca,  1794,  4458. 
Wiggers,  O.  F.,  1587,  2008. 
Wiggles  worth,  Edward,  3730^. 
Wigglesworth,  Michael,  SJ19. 
Wijs,  Jacob,  4570. 
Wiibrand,  J.  B.,  1155, 1156. 
Wiid,  C.  A.,  1139». 
Wiidt^rsinn.  Bemh.,  420. 
Wiikeiis,  Alb.,  lOCG. 
WOkins,  Charles,  1406,  n. 
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Wflkinaon,  Xr  J.  O.,  1861. 
WUlaUMenU  meed,  4442. 
Wille,  O.  A.,  4007. 
Willet,  Andrew,  2062,  9666. 
William  of  Anvergne,  J^    Ste 

Onilielmus  Alvemiu. 
William  of  CoTentry,  9020,  n. 
William  of  Malmeshory,  8271. 
Williams,    Edward,    1847;    cC 

1350,  n. 
Williams,  F.  W.  [or  W.  S.?i 

4427-28. 
Williams,  Isaac,  S17S. 
\Ulliam8,  N.  M.,  1614. 
Williams,  Peter,  J}J}^  8028. 
Williams,  R.  0.,  4131.  n. 
Williams,  RowUnd,  1481. 
Williams,  S.  W.,  1517. 
Williams,  Thomas,  1310, 4469. 
Williams,  W.  8.   lor  F.  W.?L 

4427-28. 
Williamson,  I.  D.,  4290, 4363. 
Willigen,    P.   van    der,    1070^ 

2578*. 
WiUis,  Thomas,  4719. 
Willmott,  R.  A.,  8581. 
Wils,  J.  B.,  (n/tenoardi  XUas  a 

Sancta  Teresla.    See  EUas. 
Wilson,  H.  IL,  14M»,  n^  1421, 

1427,  1435»,  n.,  1442,  n^  1446, 

1454-54%  1482-89». 
Wilson,  J.  P.,  2258. 
Wilson,  J.  T.,  4342, 4702,  n. 
Wilson,  John,  1398. 
Wilson,  Matthias,  4590^  4699. 
Wilson,  Kev.  William,  qf  Mor- 

try,  2989. 
Wimpey,  Joseph,  186^ 
Winchester,     Elhanan,     4066, 

4059;    cf.    4012,   4009,   4074, 

4090.  4108,  4153. 
Winckler.    &(  Winkler. 
Winckler,   or  Winkler,  J.  H., 

47C0. 
Winckler,  J.  P.  8.,  8231. 
Winckler,   Johann,    8812;    cfl 

3810,  n. 
Windet,  James,  1867. 
Windheln^  C.  £.  Ton,  166, 1676. 
Windiflchmann,  C.  J.  H.  1368, 

1305;  cfl  1516. 
Windischmann,  F.  H.  H.,  146». 
Windle,  William,  131. 
Windtorffer,  Adam,  4627. 
Winlewski,  Franz,  1718. 
Winkler.    Ae  Winckler. 
Winkler,  E.G.,  8638. 
Winkler,  or  Winckler,  Gottfried, 

2421. 
Winkler,  J.  D.,  786. 
Win8tanleT,Gerrard  or  Jetranl, 

8778-80. 
Wlnstmp,  P.  J.,  H^  3316. 
Winter,  vreodker  at  Birkenwet' 

der,  2612. 
Winter,  Robert,  4097. 411K 
Winier,  J.  F.,  1868, 4168. 
Wirgman,  George,  1067. 
Wlrth,J.U.,84S,n.,1176. 
Wirthgen,  G.  F.,  3860. 
Wiselqirist,  Sam..  4798. 
Wiser,  E.  U..  8640-41. 

862.  ^^ 

Wisshack,  Siegm.,  707. 
Wissowa,  Augnstin,  1702. 
Witherell.  J.  F.,  4281, 4811. 
Witslus,  Herm.,  1878-74, 9677. 
WiUtock.  Thomas.  8196. 
Witter,  II.  B.,  1879. 
Wittmnack,  Theod.,  878w 
Wittmann,  O.  M.,  2804». 
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Witty,  John,  Mw 
W--fa,J.  K^gOft. 
WVkHwmem    (U4 

»W«,&80l 
WOiner.  8810. 
WOrter,  Fr^  2884.  m. 
WMxeh,  J.  K^SOO. 
Wohlers,  lleiBr., 
Woblfiuth.  J.  F.  T.,  UOO-OIL 
Woli;  Cbr1•tku^  Barm  mm,  1 

110,128;  c£  117-118,  «L 
Wolt  FraaB,  2802. 

woic  J.  J.,  »oe ;  cc  ani^  ■. 

Wolf;  J.  I^  781. 
Wolflut,  F.  P.. 
WolfeDbttttel] 

3162.  aiOl-QL 
Wolir,  O.  C^  880. 
WolO;  Nic,  ai98>. 
Wolff,  PhiUpp,  11 
Wolff,  W.,  1016. 
WolfnUh,  F.  W.,  SM^-ll. 
WoUe,  Ghristiaa,  3808^ 
Wolleb,  Bman.,  870L 
Wood,  George,  2348. 
Wood,  Jacob,  4186-«,  4I44'4L 
Wood.  Walter.  281& 
Woodbridge,  Jolm.  4488. 
Woodward,  Joha,  2BS.K 
WoollastoB,  Job..  261». 
Wooinor,  Benry,  460% 
Woolsey,  T.  D.,  1712. 
Woolstoo,  Tboaas,  8181;  SI8B. 
Woolton,  John.  Bp^  90^  6HL 
Work  (A)  /or  Nome  ' 

etc,  OlOw 
Wbrld  (The)  to 
WorklCTb^)  Ti 

Wonall  William.  416l-«i; 4171 
Worst,  Octaviua,  2(Ml 
Wortabet,  John,  1882. 
Wortbington,  John, 
Woyech,  Otto,  864. 
Wright.  John.  21S1 
Wright,    Richard,  Mtt.  tK% 

4071,  4082,  4088,  4113,  4U6; 

cC  41681 
Wright,  Thomas,  FJSJL^  Mt 

n.  3204, 92ej-npomm. 
Wright,  Thonaa,  ^ 

3688. 
Wrightson,  Ricterd,  1«L 
Wndicrer,  W.  F..  456. 
Wunderikh,  a  J^  1618. 
Wiinler,J.C~76aL 
Wuttke,  Adoli;  1284. 
Wyn,  Elia,  3727. 
Wysock,  Alb..  STS^,  S». 
Wyttenbach,  DaoM,  M« 

er,  1046, 1684;  c£  166^  a. 
Wyttenbach,  J.  H.,  988, 16IL 

Zenocratea,  1668.  ■. 
Xenophoo,  lft0S-6B;  c£  17& 


Tatea,  Freemaa.  4312. 
Yatea.  J.  B^  9D2B.  ■. 
Yen-thsong,  1436*,  a. 
YerringtoD,  Alex.,  12M 
Ilh4nng.    SeeMiiyk 
Yoong,  Alex«  2587. 
Yoang,  Edward.  784.     . 
Young,  Joaeph,  MJ^W^OM, 

410S. 
Young.  IL,  8881 
Young,  Robcit,40l8. 

Zaalberg,J.CL.1244. 
Zabara.J«dsh.    AeJ 
Zabarella,  Jaoopo,  16S8K 
Zacearia,  F.  A.,  4781^  a. 
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Zncharll,  a  S^  1S68». 
Z«clutrUi,G.T^4&60. 
ZachmriM  MitifUtmuB,  664. 
Zader,  Jac,  3438. 
Zatngerle,  R.  8.  2266. 
Zahn,  Adam,  263A. 
Zambrinl,  Francetoo,  8186k. 
ZamortI,  Hercalea,  1128.- 
Zandt,  C.  O^  8621. 
Zans,  Ghiu-lM,  2273. 
ZapTOoCtfried  (b.  1686^  d.  ie64X 

Zapf;  OoCtfHed  (b.  1746,  d.  1818X 

1002. 
Zarathnstn.    Sk  ZoroMtor. 
Zehrt,OoanuI,8061. 
Zelbich.  Curl  HeinrM  2661. 
Zoibich,  GhrlsUiph  Heinr.,  8612, 

4546. 
Zeidler,  Melchlor,  481. 
Zeilfelder,  With.,  8479,  4629. 
"-'-•--  Adol^868. 


Zetoold,  John  44, 411s  418^,  417- 

19,  ^.  426,  2496. 
Keller.  Sdoard.  1716,  2806. 
ZmdrAvetIa,    See  Avuta, 
Zentgnv,  J.  J.,  8728. 
Zermann,  F.  A.,  2871. 
Zerneke,  J.  H.,  4644. 
Zeech,  Wlih.,  8468. 
ZencbwiU,  C.  A.  O.  tod,  2707. 
Zieblch,  C.  H.  2110. 
Ziegler,  W.  C.  L.,  1761,  1761, 

1764. 
Ztnuum,  Teofllo,  1680. 
Zimmermanii,  J.  J.  D^  8961. 
Ztnunermann,  Job.,  783. 
Zimmermann,  Karl,  8660. 
Znbel,  N.  S.,  1207,  8014. 
Zohar,  1949. 
Zollikoffer,  or  ZoUlkopftri  Job., 

8466. 
Zoroaster,  j»t;per|y  Zanthutn, 


1866-1884;  ef.  1806, 1899,1400^ 

1404 
Zoni,  F.  O.  (LaL  F.  GeorgiQa), 

8774. 
ZKbokke   (J.)   H.   (D.),   2460k 

(Add.). 
Ziiinglin8,nirlciia.  AeZwingll. 
Zukrigl.  Jak^  828. 
ZuknnfUge  ackideaal  (Dae)  der 

GWOoKm  4480a. 
Zunz,  Leopold,  1911. 
Zustande  (Ton  dem)  dtr  Seden, 

2619. 
Zwei  GupHUhA,  180. 
Zweiter  Vtmteh,  846. 
Eweiia  Sdireiba^,  2620. 
Zwejfer  outer  Dreunde,  etc.,  101, 

102. 
Zwlngll  (Lai.  Zuinglius),  Hnld- 

reich  or  Ulricb,  4687. 
Zyro,  F.  F.,  2936. 
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AboriglnM  of  Americn.  1812-19,  alio  1201, 1207 ; 
—of  India,  1320-28. 

Abraham's  Boaom,  2172»,  2682,  2683»,  2688.  2729, 
3386.    Su  alto  Intermecliate  State,  Limbo. 

Adam,  salyation  ot,  4648-50,  ai$o  4580,  n. ;  —  whe- 
ther created  immortal,  2661. 

Age  in  the  ftitare  life,  2996. 

"  Age  (The)  or  worid  to  come,**  Jewish  nse  of 
the  term,  1873-74, 1885, 22U5. 

au»>'  and  oiwKiof,  1821, 1899,  201»,  4181-82,  4190 
-01,  4202, 421>,  4214,  4385,  4394»  4408,  4405. 

«a^  oint  and  auw  ^^AAmk,  2205. 
Albigenses,  2026. 

American  Indians.    See  Aborigines. 
oydxmunt,  2288. 

Ancestors,  worship  of^  among  the  Chinese,  1516* 
'UW,  1518-1518(. 

Angel  of  Death.  1877, 1960,  n. 

Animism,  300,  365,  368,  88e*,  886^  (Add,),  389 
(Add.).    See  alao  Life. 

Annihilation.  See  Destruction  of  the  wicked, 
Immortality. 

Ansaireeh,  or  Ansajrians.    See  Nnsairls. 

Apocalypse,  its  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things, 
2316. 

Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  its  doctrine  of 
the  future  life,  1861-63,  aUo  1709,  1771,  1772, 
1779,  n.,  2467. 

AwKarvLamm  irayrwy,  3983,  4159,  4421.  Su 
alio  Duration  of  ftiture  pnnishment. 

Apparitions.    See  Qhoeta. 
Arabians,  heresy  of  the,  108. 
Aristotle,  salvation  of;  4653-58,  alio  4588,  A., 
4589,  n.,  4601. 

Bi^ttism,  whether  necessary  for  salvation,  4514, 
n.    See  also  Heathen,  Infouts. 

Basntos,  1310*. 

Beatific  vinion,  3678-87,  alio  2668, 2686,  4536,  n., 

3en*(Add.). 
Deckct,  Thomas,  Saint  and  Abp.    See  Thomas. 

Behemoth,  fbimt  of  the  Jews  upon,  in  the  world 
to  come,  lt>68, 1935,  n. 

Bernoldus,  his  visions,  3270. 

Biblical  psychology,  2304-79,  alno  17G5, 1792, 2112, 

2130,  2174,  -JlStt*.  2:S1,  2341,  2367-58,  2368«, 

2373,  2875,  4306,  n.,  4330. 

Body,  nature  of  the,  in  the  future  life,  1007-08, 
n.,  2274-75,  2929,  2967,  2959,  29C6,  2988,  3010% 
n..  3011, 3017>.  8028,  3»38,  3040,  8045,  n.,  8046», 
8058,  3123,  3125,  3130,  n.,  3132^,  3132«.  8123, 
3tJ9,  8438. 8447, 3507,  3514, 8562, 3597.  SiealiQ 
Resurrection. 

Body  of  Christ,  its  glortflcation,  8149, 3160%  3160^ 
8174,  3177. 
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Brahmanism,  1404»-14Mic, 

Brandan,  or  Brendan,  Saiitt,  his 
age,  3272-72». 

Britons,  the  aodent,  1843-5iS;^aaa<». 

Brutes,  the  souls  ai,  their  natsra,  origiii,  aii 
destiny,  4706-4894,  alio  90,  107,  Va,  191^  m 
202,  S6,  20*>,  2<i7,  287,  819,  561.  &9A,  Ml.  a, 
864,  n.,  876,  1072,  n^  3135.  9662;— ceoaslxy 
oC  4736;— imagination  oC  4740 :  — laaguafs 
of;  4720,  4754.  4844;— rellgioii  uC  4741;— re- 
surrection oC  4892;  — sins  of;  4729^  4748;^ 
transmigration  of  the  aool  in.  4768 ;  — virtSM 
of;  4737, 4750 ; — whether  their  aoab  are  derA, 
4754-57,  4759,  4704-66.  4818;  — wbetber  tlMr 
semis  are  immortal,  4722.  474ft.  4741*,  47001  a, 
4763-64,  4773, 4781-82.  4794-95.  47911-08,  404^ 
4868,  4892-93,  4891,  n.—Si€  aim  TMrnssigia- 
tloa. 

Buddhism,  1433-149te,  iw«r«i,  dm  UDt.  Vl»» 
1492-06)  Mdrf.);— in  Bunnah,  1491, 14l0i:- 
in  Ceylon, 
in  Oiina,  1485>, 
1479*   1483* 

1444, 1449, 1453»,  1457-57*; — In  Norwai,  14i»; 
—in  Slam,  145a>,  1474, 1484;-ia  Tiba|»  Ul*^ 
1458r.  —  See  aim  Jains,  Airrtoo. 


aa.)\ — in  isnrraaii,  la^n,  i**^;-* 

143l>«4*,  1446i.  1468,  147|,  1415  i- 

485*,  1487, 1459,  MM,  I46il,  I4I0S 

S  1485, 1480%  I486,  n.;— ia  HM 


an  embtem  of  iBMovtailQb 


an. 


Butterfly,  the,  at 
1701. 


Cabbala,  tb  i  Jewldi,  1878,  ISU, 
1914, 1947-49. 

Caledonians,  the  aiiclaiit,  518,  n. 
Calvinists,  2708. 8484,  a444,  8074,  «l«r,  4m  tfU 
-18, 4521, 4^  46TT-I8,  n.,  4507, 2H»  (AM)- 

Cathari,  465, 2025. 

CathoUcs,  whether  they  can  be  mim^  4i0i  S 

Celts,  1324*,  1820,  a.,  ia4&-52. 

Cerea.    Ac  Demeter. 

Chaldeans,  1201. 

Charles  L  ^JVa«ee,  «k<  JtoU,  his 

Charles  II.  qf  J^rama,  IIU  JFtai,  his 

8288,  n. 
Charon,  the  Stmaoan,  17S1. 
Chiliaook.    Sa  MUleoniua. 

ChineM,  1406-1528,  also  5681,  n., !«,  I9i  a, 
1297,  ItOOS  1801, 1859>-43ik. 

Christiaa  doctrine  of  the  tatun  lift,  1000-llii 
pwiim.  alM»543,545,668,»44.9l&,tei,94il 
1257.  1284^  1297,  1801%  1766,  m4.  2GS0L  dm 
(^c/d.)]— oomiwred  with  that  of  the  Ortck 
philowpken,  ITOV-OB,  partirularty  Plato^  ISM, 
1604.  1009;— with  that  taught  ia  the  Afs- 
erjpha  of  the  Old  Testament,  1862;— tts  psc» 
Uar  valu^  557,  2107.  2110,  2188,  2190.  29*:- 
15,  S218-10b  8i30|  2241,  2251,  22&T-58,  tBK 
2202. 

Christiaaa^  whather  tkay  caa  be  saved.  UH.  a, 

1011. 

Chrlitteiii  9t  BL  JohB  fha 
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Oleero,  aalTfttioii  of;  4584,  n.,  4eOL 

dmlrroyance,  4677-78, 4688,  4087. 

Oonftecianisin,  1496-15a3,  jxiMim,  olw  1276*. 

Conacionanese,  origin  ot  840. 

OonTenion  after  d«ath,  ponibility  oif  2033,  n., 
SrOl,  2703,  4260,  4161,  4480. 

Creation  of  the  soul,  887-462,  passim,  2171,  462», 
{Add.).    Su  alto  Inftuion,  Origin. 

Ikuaaatton.  Su  Duratioo,  Heathen,  Hell,  He> 
retica,  Infante. 

Danco  of  Death,  2451-61b,  aim  2461*  (Add.). 

Dead,  the,  who  have  been  raised  to  life,  proTions 
state  of  their  wmlB,  2103,  2&11-12,  2628,  3586, 
2555,2661. 

Dead,  worship  of  the,  1296.    8u  alto  Ancestors. 

Deatb,  2880-^461^  also  1995-2363^,  poitim,  123, 
187,  837,  n.,  627.  633,  672,  704,  895,  983,  999, 
lOia,  1017,  1023,  1013,  1051,  1078,  1116,  1128, 
1136,  1148,  1173,  1238,  1253,  1259«,  1250,  n., 
1333,  n.,  1539,  1641,  1585-86,  1650,  1709,  1723, 
ISriO,  2173,  2509,  2573,  2593-94, 2816, 2961, 2986, 
8116.  3128,  3386,  3118,  3494,  3601,  3546,  8690. 
3727, 4702,  n.,  2389^2161«  Mdd.) ;—  how  viewed 
by  the  ancients,  1270,  1273 ;  — Platonic  and 
New  Testament  view  of  compared,  1686. 

Death,  eternal,  1899,  3208, 3992.  4394,  4480.  Su 
also  Destruction,  Duration  of  lUture  punish- 
ment. Hell. 

Death  of  the  soul.  Su  Uaterlallsm,  Mortality, 
Sleep  of  the  soul. 

Death,  physical,  the  signs  of,  2434%  2139, 2447. 

Dfgrees  of  blessedness  in  the  Aiture  life,  360^ 
3605,  aUo  3689 ;~ of  punishment,  3740. 

Demeter,  or  Geres,  1711, 1726.  See  aUo  sfeurinian 
Mysteriee. 

Descent  of  ancient  heroes  into  the  Infernal  re* 
gions,  1713. 

Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  2637-2700^  aUo 
1899,  2017,  n.,  2027^  n.,  2304,  n.,  2472»,  2527, 
2693-94,3662. 

Destination  of  man,  799>-800,  1029*.  See  aUo 
Vnture  life,  Immortality. 

Destruction  of  the  wicked,  1931*,  n^  2314*,  n., 
2817,  n.,  2320*,  2339,  2349,  2357-68,  2363i»,  3502- 
03,  3781,  3788-89,  3821,  3030,  3964,  3975.  n., 
8996,  4007,  4016.  4  )64-65,  4060,  4107, 4143, 4152, 
n.,  4196*,  4211.  4298,  4304-05,  4315,  4319-20, 
4324,  4311,  4354-57,  4367-71,  4376,  4378,  4383, 
4386,  4889,  4391,  430%  4395,  4397-98,  4411-12, 
4416,4417,4422,  4425»,  4429-30,4436,4441, 4444, 
4143-60,  4152-58,  4160*,  4462-60,  4476-76,  4480, 
448^-83, 4185-87, 4493-96».  See  also  Resurrec- 
tion  of  the  wiclted,  Mortality  of  the  soul.  Du- 
ration of  Aiture  punishment. 

Drihthelm,  his  Tision,  3268. 

Dnaidism,  1343-52. 

Druzes,  1988-89, 1990-42, 1999»,  199»  bis  (Add.). 

Duration  of  fViture  punishment,  8767-4495%  cUso 
492,  498,  500,  994,  1149,  1251,  1787,  1899,  n., 
2012>-201>,  2017,  n.,  2023,  2042-43,  n.,  2086, 
2101,  n.  2138^42,  2146,  2166,  2207,  2286,  2291, 
2807,  2332,  2362,  2415,  8502-03,  8706,  3708-09, 
8712-13,  3716,  3721-22^,  8728-29,  3734,  3740, 
8760^1, 8763, 3756",  n.,  8904*  (^dd.).  See  also 
aitw,  Deetruction,  BelL 

Earth,  the  renovated,  the  Aitore  abode  of  the 
righteous,  3520,  8574-76,  3697.    ^Heaven. 

Eddas,  1330-31, 1836, 1889, 1341. 

Egyptians,  the  ancient,  1864-66%  also  1280-92, 
1287, 1823. 

riSaAov,  1681. 


Elect,  number  of  the.    See  Number. 

EleuRinian  Mysteries,  1668,  n^  1690,  1700,  1716, 
1718,726,1728*.    &e  a/<o  Mysteries. 

Elysium,  1680>.  1684, 16e6l>. 

Emanation,  391, 416. 

End  of  the  world,  1269, 1779, 1899,  2022,  2060,  n., 
2075,  2088,  2106-06, 2144,  2221,  2310, 2824,  &017, 
4426. 

Eacbatology,  or  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things, 
Christian,  1908-2863l>,  and  2069-2863^  (AddX 
passim,  also  2309,  2706;— heathen,  1256,  1261; 
—  Jewish,  1877, 1880, 1883-84, 1892,  1899, 1900, 
1008,  1915,  1940,  1945;— Mohammedan,  1965, 
1969i^,  1971, 1984-86, 1086>,  1986;— Porsi,  1361», 
1376, 1380, 1886^  1397, 1408-03^.— iSte  also  Fu- 
ture life. 

Eternal,  eternity.  See  cu»y,  Death,  Duration, 
*<ETerlasting,"  Life,  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments. 

Etruscans,  1731-33». 

Eve,  salvation  ot,  4649-60. 

Evesham,  monlc  of,  3278. 

"Everlasting,'*  "eternal,"  **for  ever,"  use  of  the 
Ilebreir  and  Gi*eek  words  so  translated,  1821, 
4181-82,  4190-91,  4203,  421>,  4214-16,  4394, 
4403,4406. 

Vathers  of  the  church,  their  opinions  concerning 
the  soul  and  the  Aiture  life,  641-560»,  passim, 
1993-2009>,  passim;  also  1-14,  62.  66,  887,  388, 
389-90*,  421,  429,  463,  464,  471,  482,  499,  662- 
660,  731,  836,  1139,  1210,  2114-16,  2119,  2123, 
2126-29,  22(^  2330,  2363>,  2380-81%  2466-67, 
2627,  2643,  2769,  2936-46»,  2987,  8403-06,  8757, 
4496,  4627. 

Feast  of  the  righteous  Jews  (on  Leviathan,  Be- 
hemoth, etc)  in  the  world  to  come,  1868, 
1936,  n. 

FQlans,  18ia 

Finns,  1829. 

Four  Last  Things.    See  Eschatdlogy. 

Fnlbertus,  his  vision,  3279. 

Funeral  usages  of  ancient  nations,  1296*,  1850, 
1676*,  1339*  (Add.). 

Furaeus,  Saini,  his  visions,  8267. 

Future  life,  comprehensive  works  concerning  its 
reality  and  nature,  641-12531',  and  647*-£2581 
(Add.\  also  40,  52, 127, 140^  186,  278,  292,  296, 
806,822. 

•^—  doctrine  of  the,  among  nations  and  sects 
noi  Chri^ian,  1264-1992%  and  Additions^  1299 
-1992*  bis.  (For  details,  see  CLASSincATiOM,  pp. 
686,  687.) 

doctrine  of  the,  in  Oiridian  theology,  1993- 

4664,  passim,  and  AddUions,  2059-3991*.  (For 
details,  see  Clabsipicatiom,  p.  687.) — See  also 
Immortality,  '^Spiritualism,"  Transmigration. 

Future  punishment.    See  Duration,  Punishment. 

Qaula,  the  ancient,  1348-62. 

Gehenna,  1779,  1904,  2247,  8748,  3766b,  4174-77, 
4202,  421>,  4226*,  4236,  4279,  4330,  4346.  See 
also  Hell. 

Gentilea.    See  Heathen. 

Germans  and  Scandinavians,  the  ancient,  1828* 
-42*,  also  1290, 1339*  (Add.). 

Ghosts,  4666-4705,  jxwim;  abo  992,  006,  1228^ 
2039,  2782,  3368. 

Gnostics,  1996,  2004. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  the  ancient,  1524-1730^,  alto 
62,  641,  557,  n.,  708,  731,  791%  1091,  n.,  1210, 
1256-1301*,  passim,  1807,  1867,  1880,  n.,  1881, 
n.,  1894.  2129,  2467,  2987, 3014, 3066,  8703,  8770 
-71, 1669*-1646»  (Add.). 
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Oreenlanders,  1314-16. 

Gregory  I.,  Hjpe,  whether  his  prayers  delivered 
th«  Emperor  Tn^an  from  hell,  4660-63,  aUo 
4589,  n. 

Guido  or  Guy  of  Aoet,  2QS9, 8294. 

• 

Hades,  1667-«1,  1667»,  1713,  1713»,  IHQ,  1726*, 
1736,  2247,  2286,  2469,  2648,  2580,  2581,  2589-00, 
2634,  2658,  3748,  3756^,  4174-77,  4202,  4212'', 
4279,  4330,  4346,  4676;  — Homer's  conceptioa 
of,  1526, 15-28, 1533, 1536-38, 1540,  etc,  SuaUo 
I>e0cent,  Elysium,  Hell,  Sheol,  Tartarus. 

Happiness  of  the  future  life.    &«Heairen. 

Harrowbig  of  Hell,  2644^  n.,  2647, 3274,  n. 

Heathen  notions  concerning  the  soul  and  the 
Aiture  life.  1264-I992d,  passim;  and  1299-l99-> 
bis  (Add.),  aim  4667 ;  —  concerning  death,  2113- 
14; — concerning  the  resurrection,  2087, 3014. 

Heathen,  fiiture  state  of  the,  4584-4647,  also  545, 
u.,  1259,  1877,  n.,  3574, 3997,  4496,  n.,  4516,  n., 
4538,  n.,  4567,  n. 

Heaven,  3402-3687,  and  3404*-8607i»  (Add),  also 
1093-2303».  passim,  3262-3401,  passtm,  26,  43, 
n.,  570,  592,  736,  761, 988, 1035, 1190, 1261, 1286, 
n.,  1880,  1899,  1900,  n.,  1908.  1915,  n.,  1920, 
2430,  2178,  2517,  2590, 2634,  2959,  3211, 4694;  — 
Calvinistic  3444;— the  empyrean,  3442,  3451, 
3553;— locality  of,  2335*,  2349,  3520,  3531,  3661, 
3574-75,  3597 :— of  the  ancients,  1272;— of  the 
ancient  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  1327, 
1333;~of  the  Par«ia,  1388;— on  eartlu  3484.— 
S^e  also  Beatific  vision,  Elysium,  Paradise,  Re- 
cognition. 

Heavens,  the  seven,  3403,  n.,  3403b,  n.;  — the 
three,  3442;— of  the  Hindus,  1409, 1446. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the^  2316. 

Hegelianism,  1147. 

Hell,  3688-3756",  also  1093-2363k,  jMun'm,  3262- 
3401,  poisim.  8757-4496^  passim,  also  480, 
2382,  2416,  2472*,  2478,  2634,  2673,  2689,  2728, 
2798,  2801,3197,  3199,  4694.  2391* (Add.); ^ the 
tiro  of,  2043,  n.,  3726. 3730;  — Jewish  notion  of, 
1867,  1870, 1877,  n.,  1880, 1899, 1900, 1908, 1915, 
1939-40,  1948;— Mohammedan,  1965,  1971, 
1985.  1986;  — location  of;  2184,  n.,  3688,  3734- 
85.  3742-43,  3745.  3785,  4151 ;  mitigation  of  its 
punishments.  3749,  8750,  3753,  3756e,  n.,  4283 ; 
— of  the  ancients,  1275;— of  the  ancient  Ger^ 
mans  and  Scandinavians,  1327,  1333,  1336, 
1342:  — pitch  and  brimstone  in,  3732;  — the 
sight  of  its  torments  suppoeed  to  Increase  the 
bliss  of  the  saints,  3459%  n.,  3737,  3982.— iS« 
also  Descent,  Duration,  Gehenna,  Hades,  Re- 
wards, Sheol,  Tartarus. 

Hells  of  the  Hindus,  1410, 1428-29, 1446w 

Heretics,  future  state  of,  4590-04,  4697,  44)03, 
4611,  4613,  4615,  4636,  4643,  n. 

Hindus,  1404»-1495c.  also  553.  n.,  557,  n.,  1254,  n., 
1284,  1291-92,  1294,  n.,  1297, 1300»,  1301,  1353 
-53^  1515,  1492-1495)  (^c(cr.);—ftineral  cere- 
monies among  the,  1476, 1477, 1482.— &e  oIm 
Heavens,  Hells. 

Holv  Spirit,  the,  the  author  of  Immortality, 
2125. 

Huns,  1204.  ' 

Identity.    See  Penonallty. 

Hahiahs,  1257. 

Immateriality.    See  Materialism. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  comprehensive  works 
on  the,  541-1253>k.  passim,  and  547«-1258J 
(Add.),  also  18,  28,  29,  35,  42,  52,  54,  58,  64-«6, 
70,  73-93. 105,  108,  112. 170, 172,  174,  179-181. 
187-190,  203-205,  210,  210»,  213,  280.  271,  277. 
280,  284,  293,  837, 367,  885,  392,  400, 411,  491, 
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403,  616,  640,  S303r,  238»,  StSO»,  3089^  WT^ 
3734,  4072, 4422, 4678,  n.,  4600, 46^,  4700,  «■!, 
4751; — doctrine  oonoiAing  tiie,  anwg  ac- 
tions and  sects  not  ChriOian,  12»4-I99^aM 
1290-199'>  bis  (^Add.).  aUo  3005,  n.  ;~(loctriw 
concerning  Uie,  in  ChriMan  tkeoiag^,  ISM- 
2303k,  passim,  and  2050-236:>(^d(l.).  aimUii, 
2521,  2511,  2737,  2747,  29»*^,  33&4-^  MM,  aOft 
-31, 3646,  4422, 4452,  44S7,  44»4:  — deaiad.  U. 
647,  640,  858, 1252^,  1619,  efc,  164(6, 1068.  1M»- 
70, 1673-74, 1675^,  1676, 16M,  elc^  l6^S^{A4i.}i 
—history  of  the  doctrine,  541-661,  aad  bbH^ 
19g8-2000>  and  note,  1254-1992«,  poMtimk,  491, 
4667,  647>  (Add),  129»-199>  bu  (.4<U.).-^ 
also  Destruction  of  the  wicked.  Fotare  Eftt 
Materialism,  MortaUty  of  th«  aool. 

India.    iSse  Hindus. 

Indiana.    Ste  Aborigines. 

In&nta,  ftiCure  sUte  of,  4510*-4583,  aim  9043, 
2335»,  3il9,  n..  3327,  3520,  n.,  458a,  a 
Immortality  of  their  soola,  783, 801;- 
resurrection  of;  2980. 

Infernal  regions.    Sse  Hadea,  Hell. 

Infusion  of  the  soul,  396, 397, 401>,  4a»s  406%  410, 

450. 

Instinct,  4706-4891^  pastiwt,  also  306, 90&< 

Intermediate  state.  2462-2509*,  also  lOg^-aOK 
passim,  43, 135, 173, 645. 668, 667. 677.  «$!  711% 
1971,  2604,  2023,  2718,  2723,  2774.  S779,  9*8, 
8042,  3073,  3191,  n..  3266*,  3288,  3304, 33B»-8I», 
8391,  3468,  3522,  8547,  3562,  3587,  3697%  31191 
8824.  3833.  3899-8903,  8907.  30131  4315, 
4383,  2471>  (i4</d.);— history  of  ttie 
2462-68,  2542,  25790. 

Islands  of  the  Blest,  153&. 

I8maili8,*1987%  1089». 


Jaina,  I486, 1449*,  1469i,  1466. 

Japanese,  1201, 1294. 

Jemahld,  identified  with  Tama,  1401. 

Jerusalem,  the  heavenly,  2018, 3424>^,  3431 

Jews,  their  notions  oonccming  the  fttton  HK 
1734-1962,  o&o  642.  653,  657,  1264,  1267.  ISL 
1297, 1300,  1301*.  1680,  1703. 1998.  iOK^,  21», 
1300  (Add.),  1088*  (Add.) :  —whether  thev  am 
be  saved,  4625,  4646.— &e  aUo  Hell,  Jadg- 
ment,  Old  Testament^Pre-existoiMMyPaiiplary, 
Resurrection,  Transmigration. 

John  the  Baptist,  his  descent  to  Hadea,  764^. 

Judgment  of  the  dead,  notfom  of  the  andwt 
Bf^ptiana  concerning  the,  1364-56,  ISBMl, 

1363-64. 


Judgment,  the   General,  8181-S9in«.  aba 
1259,  1993-2369^,  passim,  2392,  2628,  n. 
3013,  3065,  3096,  3274,  3282-83.  8>2»\ 
8701,  3713*,  8741*,  4030. 4049. 442^3aOC>(. 
—  notions  of  the  Jews  concerning.  187t , 
1899, 1921, 1040, 1954, 3067-68  ;-«#  th« 
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medans,  1965. 1985 ; — of  the  Par8i*.1307;— 
ther  the  sins  of  the  elect  are  to  be 
at,  2103. 


Karaitea,  1918*. 

Karens,  1308*. 

Khonds,  1320, 1320*,  1323. 

Knowledge  at  the  preaant  wtirid  alia 
2246,2680,2646,2662. 

i^tftiviv,  2288. 

Laat  Day.    See  Judgment,  the  OaoonL 
Last  Things.    8»  Baehatokigj. 
Lemores,  1680. 
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I<eTiathan,  feast  of  the  Jews  upon,  in  the  world 
to  come,  1868, 1935,  n. 

Ufe,  261%  252>,  314,  819,  828,  838, 339, 846»  366, 
873,  388,  386,  386",  1166)  2673,  386k  (Add.),  8861 
(Add.). 

Ufe,  eternal,  1899,  2042,  8119,  8129,  3206,  8211, 
8231, 4394.  --SteaUo  Heaven. 

Umbo,  2637-2709^  alto  8262-8401,  passim,  2027^ 
2304,  2472»,  2772,  2786-86, 2816,  2820,  3708,  n. 

liOtherana,  2732-33,*  2796,  8424^  4614»  n^  4677, 
28690  (Add.). 

MagnetUm,  animal,  4077-7S,  4683, 4607. 

Ifandoanfl.    Su  Mendaitea. 

Manlchieans,  1996. 

MateriaUsm,  9, 10,  35,  37, 49,  57-60,  02, 66.  70,  78 
-8861,  poitim,  646,  711*  734,  766-66, 768,  761, 
763,770,  776,790,  796,  826,  832-33,  836,  844, 869, 
866, 901,  906, 916,  925,  073,  980,  990, 1047.  1002, 
1068. 1090-91, 1186»,  1214, 1223, 1206, 1968, 2147, 
2248^%  2304,  2328,  2363»,  2989%  2002,  8073, 
8136.  3797,  n.,  4199,  4370,  307>'-386k  (Add.);— 
hietory  of  the  doctrine.  104, 166, 173,  211,  221, 
229,  246,  277,  353,  375, 382, 386>,  661.  —  auaUo 
Nature  of  the  goal. 

Memory  after  death,  655,  030,  1162,  1210,  2108, 
2135,  2166,  2170,  2172,  2217,  2289,  2514,  2540. 

Mendaitea.  or  Mandnans,  2006, 1992»  hit  (Add.). 

If etempeychoela.    Su  Tranflmigratlon. 

Mexicans,  1294, 1817. 

Mlllennlnm,  1892,  2316,  2628,  2972-78,  8013,  8067 
-68, 8079,  3108,  8656,  3866,  3878. 

MimJinsA  philosophy,  1414 

Mohammedans,  their  notions  concerning  the  fh- 
tnre  life,  1968-1987,  aZto  642,  668,  1264,  1267, 
1284, 1866, 1876,  lOm. 

Mongols,  1294. 

Mortality  of  the  sonl,  101-104.  660,  072,  8n,  901, 
2101, 2114-29  (Dodwell),  2132,  2147, 2292,  2806, 
2320>,  2321, 2328,  2346,  2363i»,  3797,  4301.— &e 
alto  Death,  Destruction,  Materialism. 

Mummies,  1359. 

Mysteries,  the  ancient,  557, 1600, 1606, 1700, 1704, 
1712, 1715, 1717-18, 1726-27. 

Myths  in  PUto^  1606-97, 1698». 

Nature  of  the  soul,  l-380i,  1264-2379,  jMutim, 
aUo  890, 891,  432.  444,  447,  458,  491,  641,  651, 
669,  600,  660*,  618-19,  648,  650,  679,  684,  T14, 
726,  743, 747,  779-80,  791%  796,  878,  904,  906, 
976,  994,  99e»,1174, 1222, 1252, 1680,  2387,  2621, 
2577,  2629, 2945.  3136,  3662,  4806,  n.,  4748, 1«- 
S86k  (Add.).  See  also  Biblical  psychology,  De- 
struction, Materialism. 

NaaorsDans,  2005. 

Negroes,  1806, 1310*. 

Neoplatonists,  1609*. 

jreshamak,  1792. 

New  Zealanders,  1800. 

yirvdna,  1435«,  1446, 1468, 1467,1400, 1480,1496, 
I486, 149fis,  1492  (Add.). 

im,2281. 

Number  of  the  saved  compared  with  that  of  the 

lost,  4406-4610,  also  2Xm,  n.,  2886%  8618,  n., 

8776. 

Nusairis,  or  Nnsairfyeh,  1987%  1980*,  1002, 199>. 
Hylya  phflosophy,  1428-26, 1466. 

Oeeaala,  1201, 1207. 

(Mom  (D^i;)i  translated  *<  everlasting,**  etc, 
4181-82^  4202,  4212»,  4216. 


Old  Testament,  doctrine  of  the  fhture  life  in  the, 
1738-1863,  aiso  667, 1281,  1207,  2256-67,  2263» 
2303, 8127, 8500,  8800, 3018. 

Orcus.    See  Hades,  8heoL 

Origen,  salvation  oi;  4589,  n.,  4664. 

Origin.of  the  soul,  387-462,  also  29, 30,  31, 52, 157, 
184,  211,  337,  886>,  481,  485»,  493,  748,  844, 
036,  990,  998»,  1582,  1660,  1676,  1675>>,  1676, 
1956,  1996,  2070,  2112,  2359,  2795,  462*  {Add.\ 
462b  (Add.),  607»  (Add.U  — history  of  opinions 
on  the  subject,  387, 388,  395, 421, 429,  441,  458, 
471, 1266, 1287.  —  See  ate>  Creation,  Emanation, 
Pre-existenoe,  Traduction,  Transmigration. 


Pantheism,  820, 866,  386. 

Paradise,  8402-3687,  aUo  1903-2363^,  passim, 
3262-3401,  passivh  2468, 2519. 3197,  3494>>-3498» 
Mdd.);— Jewish  notion  of;  1877,1880,  1900, 
1908,  1916,  1980,1940,  1948;— Mohammedan, 
1966, 1971, 1973, 1986. 

Parsis.    See  Persians. 

Patrick,  Saint,  Purgatory  of;  2720,  2766l  2817-17% 
2838<',  2842,  289>,  3264,  3303,  n. 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  his  descent  to  hell,  8601;— 
his  eschatology,  1604,  2278,  2316^  3069,  8182i, 
4393;— his  psychology,  2377. 

Persians,  the  ancient,  and  the  modem  ParslL 
1366-1404,  also  563,  557,  1257,  129(M»,  1207, 
1801, 1368»,  1823. 

Persephone,  or  Proserpine,  1711, 1726. 

Personality  after  death,  660^  660»,  872,  884, 1001, 
1084, 1089,  1006-96, 1099. 1106, 1124, 1137, 1153^ 
1172, 1203, 1213, 1217, 1220, 1233, 1790,  2818. 

Peruvians,  1294. 

Peter's  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things,  2316^ 

Pharisees,  1886, 1893, 1908, 1926, 1968. 

PhUibertus,  his  vision,  8279. 

Philosophers,  the  ancient.  See  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans. 

Place  of  departed  spirits,  2496,  2506-06,  2511-12, 
2634-Sa,  2649,  i»8l-82,  2592,  2697.  See  also 
Abraham's  Bosom,  Hades,  Heaven,  HeU, 
Intermediate  state,  Limbo,  Paradise. 

Plato,  salvation  of,  4689,  n.,  4601, 4662. 

Plurality  of  souls  in  man.    See  Unity. 

vMv/to,  2281. 

Poems  on  death,  784,  2388,  2401, 2416-17,  2420, 
2434,  3386,  3727 ;  —on  Heaven,  2018,  3386, 8611, 
8517,  3528,  3560,  3624,  3A37;— on  Hell,  1939, 
3386, 3691-04,  3718>,  3754;— on  the  descent  of 
Christ  to  Hades,  2017,  n.,  2644%  2646-47%  2685, 
2697-97%  2706;  — on  the  future  fife,  2010, 
2018,  2028,  2033,  2044^  2066,  2087%  2111,  2154, 
2162,  2280, 2288,  2360 ;  -on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  227%  586,  686»,  600(?),  618,  619,  630, 
'656, 780,  784,  821-823,  827,  972,  979, 982,  998>, 
1029  1039,  1044,  1049,  1068i,  1119,  1169,  1173, 
1197, 1218,  2388,  'l2S»(Add.):—<m  the  iuten 
mediate  sUte,  2583>,  3274, 3547 ;  —  on  the  Last 
Judgment,  2018,  3182-85*,  3186,  3194*,  8198, 
8200,  3208, 8219,  8226, 3227>^29,  3240, 3242, 8214 
-46».  8217,  8248*,  3266,  3268,  3268»,  3261,  8261b, 
3274;— on  the  Last  Things,  2038,  20U,  2066, 
2111, 2154, 2163,  2289;— on  pre-exlstence,  486, 
486,  655;— on  the  resurrection,  3021,  3046, 
8071;— on  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  8274;— 
on  fhe  rewards  nnd  punishments  of  the  future 
life,  1<>39,  3267, 8209,  n.  8272-74,  8277, 3279-81, 
3282, 3*id4-86, 8306-07,  33li  8320, 3824-26, 3839, 
8844,  8381;— on  universal  restoration,  43701 
4288, 4477. 

Polynesians,  1307, 1808, 1811. 

Prayer  for  the  dead,  2710-2928*,  «im<iii,  alts 
UIS&,  2498,  2627,  2004 } — among  the  Jews,  187X 
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Pre^xtatanee  of  the  soul,  468-S(IO,  alio  52.  n., 
127,  864,  665,  1664, 1577, 1594, 1590,  1655, 1669, 
1672, 1680»,  201»S  2086,  8M7,  3995,  4103,  4390*, 
5400 (^dd.);— Jewish  doctrine  of;  1754, 1898. 
— See  also  Ttanamigration. 

Probation,  4260,  4451,  4489. 

Propagation  of  the  toaL    Sea  Traduction. 

Proaerpine.    Su  Peitephone. 

Protestants,  whether  they  can  be  sared,  460(Mtt, 
4597,4603,4686. 

^vxi),  1531.    See  alto  Biblical  psychology. 

Puriratory,  2710-2928«,  dUo  3262-3401,  jMUn'm/ 
4&,  498,  200T^  2015,  2023(?),  2028,2030,  n., 
2043,  2053,  2103,  2137,  2229.  2904.  n.,  2462,  n., 
2472\  2474,  2476,  2498-«9.  2525.  2527,  2683-64, 
8197,  3695,  3703,  n.,  3718,  8724,  3818,  3888, 8844, 
8900,  2761*-2928A  {Add,)\^mndn  doctrine  of, 
1440,  etc.;— Jewish,  1870,  1872,  1879-80;  — 
Mohammedan,  1971. — See  also  Patrick. 

Punishment,  ftitare,  reality  of,  4066,  4198,  4118, 
4146b,  4147,  4163,  4170,  4176-80,  4204,  4216, 
4220,  4S5,  4228,  4287.  4253,  4268,  4299,  4416. 
Set  alto  Duration,  Hell,  Limbo,  Purgatory,  Re- 
wards. 

Pytbagorism,  1549-57, 1678, 1727,  n. 

Babblnlcal  writer*.    Ae  Jews. 

Recognition  of  friends  In  the  fViture  lifb,  9606-72, 
abo  939*1015,  1036,  1060,  1108-09,  1136,  1179, 
1163, 1201, 1224,  2168,  2215,  2233,  2237, 2242-43, 
2266,  2279*,  2289,  2302,  2835»,  2578*,  3414,  8525, 
8539, 8666, 8595, 8507, 3756,  3597«  (Add.),  Wi»' 
{Add.). 

•RediTiTall8m,"4449. 

Reminiscence,  Platonic  doctrine  of;  1577,  1594. 
iSbe  aUo  Pre-existence. 

Reprobate.    Su  Number  of  tke  saved. 

Restoration.  See  ianmarAffranff  Dnratloa  of 
Aitore  punishment. 

Resurrection,  the,  29^9-3UI2^  also  19a8-2!M3h, 
passim,  515. 545,  553,  590,  595, 617, 645, 896, 990, 
1007-06,  1023,  1043.  1094,  1219,  1269,  1267-68, 
1641),  1672,  2578,  2579*,  n.,  2569,  2601,  2699, 
8148,  3151,  8185>,  3283,3383,  3789,3855,4196;  — 
the  first,  29M,  3079-80*,  8089,  8132i  (AdiLU— 
Immediately  after  death,  173-175,  3042,  a050, 
8054,  3066,  3073;— of  the  wicked,  8781,  3821, 
8956,  4002;— office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in,  3027; 
— doctrine  of;  among  the  Umbri,  1905;  — 
among  the  Jews,  1738,  1749,  1755, 1761,  1824- 
49,  jMun'ss  I860,  1862,  I860,  1869,  1877,  1880, 
166^  1890,  1899,  1903.  1924,  1926,  1928,  1981s 
1935,  1987,  1940,  1943.  1960,  1954,  29m,  2067, 
8056,  8067-66;— among  the  Mohammedans, 
1965, 1966 ;  —  smong  the  ancient  Persians,  1876, 
1380, 1386, 1896-07,  1403.  -^Sbt  also  Interue- 
dlatesUte. 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  8188-8181,  atm  540, 2042; 
2438,2441,8061,8065,8274,4245. 

Rewards  and  punishments  of  the  ftiture  llfb, 
8262-3401,  alto  1993-2363^,  pastim,  558, 704. 711, 
832.  874, 1022, 1035, 1259,1265,  n.,1559, 1564,  n., 
1663-67, 1674,  1678-79,  1680s  1681,  1684.  1691, 
i695s  1735,  1764,  1768,  1799-1818,  1855,  1802, 
1867, 1877, 1880, 1899, 1900, 1915, 1920-21, 1924, 
1934,  1939-1911,  1946,  1951,  1071,  1988,  1002, 
2541,  2985.  4144,  4234,  4286,  4425.  Set  also 
Heaven,  Hell,  Pui^tory. 

Rich  Mao,  the,  and  lAsanm.  parable  oC*  See 
Luke  xvi.  19-81,  in  the  Index  following  ttiis. 

Sk  Greeks  and 
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Sablans,  or  bbtani;  1264, 20M. 
Sadducees,  1903, 1954. 
Sadikiahs,  1257. 

flalvatioD.    See  CatholicB,  ChristlMia, 
HeretioB,  Inftnta,  Jews,  ProtestaaM. 
Samaritans,  1918^,  1919, 190»  Ms  i-^^d,}. 
Sandwich  Islanders,  1807. 
Slnkhya  pblioeophy,  1419-^  1488. 
Saved,  number  of  the.    Ae  Number. 

Scandinavians,  the  ancient,  1384-4»l 
alto  553, 1291. 

Scholastic  divines,  their  qpinloDs 
soul  and  the  future  We,  17,  18, 
1999,  2021-27A. 

Science  in  the  future  lilh,  lOTQ^  860. 

Second  advent  of  Christ,  9M4«  2S15-1],  fll^ 
2331,  2358, 8118, 860O,  4861,  4471. 

Second  death,  4108,  4374. 

Semitic  nations,  1200, 1292.    AeolssJewa. 

Seoeea,  salvatkn  td,  4589,  a.,  4001, 40ML 

Separate  state  of  tiie  soul.  Sat  IntenMdkde 
state. 

Sepulchral  percussion,  or  Beating  la  the  Onn% 
Jewish  and  Mohammedan  doctrine  ef  ih^ 
1876, 1960, 1971. 

Sex  in  the  fbture  Hlb,  1185. 

Shamans,  1487, 1402. 

SheoL  1745, 1750-52, 1756,  1778,  1778, 1780. 171^ 
17W.  1794, 18B7, 1870. 2247, 2548,  S;5«»,  4174-31; 
4202, 421d»,  4279, 4846.    Ompmn 

Shin  Cspfarit"),  use  of  die  word  in 
1510i^l516r,  15l8i>-16iaL 

fliaaeee,  14n*,  1474, 1484. 

Sibylline  Oracles,  2402. 

Simplicity  of  the  soul,  004, 927, 1291. 

Sin  sgainst  the  Holy  Ohost.    Ae  Ui 
sin. 

SUviO  natiOM,  1200, 1820, 1SS8 

Sleep  of  the  soul,  2600-30,  obs  178-175,  48B%.«^ 
072, 673, 768»,  n.,  2150,  2100,  n.,  2174, 2M.9H 
2314*,  2817,  2867-58,  2578*,  25781;  2n8,  Mt, 
8837, 4324, 4415,  4441,  4405.  Sv  akt  Imme- 
diate sUte,  Materialism,  MertaHty. 

Sodnians,  8800, 8045. 

flolomon,  salvation  of;  4680,  n,  Oeil-4K 

SouL  distinguished  fkmn  the  body,  94, 10•^  Wk 
n\  190s  224,  226,  260. 261,  2^1, 2n,M^m 
823,  888,  848,  868,  880.  755,  750,  12B:-4b> 
tinguisbed  tntn  the  spirit,  14,68, 115, 121.  W, 
29a  295,  8017,  889,  1222,  20OQ,  2008. 2MC,  304 
2122,  2341-42,  2345;— supposed  to  adhsrat* 
the  body  till  after  the  resurrection,  SM-I^ 
2548,  2578.— Ac  also  Biblieal  psycMsn, 
Immortality,  Materiallsai,  Katnrs.  Orighi 
Pre-existence,  Sleep,  Trinsilgr alien,  IW^^fri^ 


Soul  and  the  fViture  life,  doctrine  Miniws4attH. 
among  nations  and  sects  mot  GfcruMsa,  IJH- 
1992ft.andl299-199»5u(il<U.):— in~  ' 
tkMtlom,  1008-4064^  ]M«ns^  and  j 
9069-8994>.    (Por  details,  see  CLftM 


TfLArsHi 


Roshenlans,  1257. 
AnndhjlTOS. 


pp.  680,  087.) 

Spirit,  1792, 2281,  »a-4l,  2811, 
Materialtai,  SonL 

*<  Spiritualism**  or  Spiritism, 
alto  2587-48. 

State  after  deatfeu   At  Fnt«re  Wh, 

slate. 
Stature  and  age  of  thoaa  raised  Ikuni  tkt*d{ 


Stoice,  1875-77, 1002, 1080^  HI 
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Safii,  1267, 1967i>^19S7^  1M2>,  lW9i. 
Bun,  worship  of  the,  1388^. 
Bwedenborgiaas,  4614. 

Tkbla-tlppliig.    Ae*<Splritiiallsm.>* 

TkrUrua,  1684, 1867,  8766»,  4174-77,  4202,  4212S 
4279,4346. 

TertuUUui,  aalTfttion  d^  4689,  n. 

eiramt  «t«irtov,  1809,  4190,  4480. 

Tbonuw  [Becket]  of  CtaUerhtnfi  Saint,  MWatton 
of,  [4664»3,  n. 

Threefold  dlTlaioii  of  hnman  nature,  116,  120, 
249, -2846,  2370.    &e  ate  Unity. 

Tibetans,  1267, 1291. 

Traduction  or  propagAtion  of  the  sool,  887-482, 
pauim,  648,  901, 462»  {Add.). 

Tn^an.  the  Emperor,  bis  deiiveranoe  from  helL 
4660-63,  also  8283, 4680,  n. 

Transmigration  of  the  soul,  601-M0»,  id$o  62, 
486,  864. 1672, 1676,  1676^.  1704,  2804,  n.,  879& 
616*-640k  Mdrf.)  t^doctrine  of  the,  among  tb4 
Dnizes.  1968, 1992 ; — among  the  anclent^yp- 
tians,  1366-67, 1361, 1364 ; — among  the  Hindus, 
1406-1495t,  pasnm;^  among  the  Jews,  1804- 
66, 1866, 1888-89,  1891, 1916,  1918^  1928, 1947, 
2967;— Pythagorean  and  Platonio  doctrine  oL 
1649-67, 1669»,  1664, 1696,  1676»,  1678;— whe- 
ther  beUeved  in  by  the  Dmids,  1344,  1346b 
136(^2. 

Tondalns,  or  Tkmd«lii%  hffl.TldoB%  WU$,-9Xn, 


Turks,  whether  they  can  be  sared,  4628. 

UndTlIiied  nations,  130^-62,  also  1204 

Unity  of  the  hnman  sonl,  46,  46,  48,  604,  666, 
1088,  2000;— of  the  Intellectual  principle  in 
the  universe,  16-18. 

Universallsm.  See  Duration  of  Aiture  punish- 
ment. 

Unpardonable  sin,  4206, 4421,  3004»  (Add.) 

Tals'ethlka  philosophy,  1470. 

YedAnta  philosophy,  1416-18%  1468, 1463^,  1401^ 

Tehicular  state,  994.    See  aUo  Body. 

Visions,  4066-4706,  iwttim. 

Yltal  principle.    See  Life. 

Waldenses,  2026,  2727. 
Wettinus,  Saitd,  his  risions,  8260. 

Tama,  the  ruler  of  the  dead,  1401. 
Toga  phUoeophy,  1422, 142^. 

Zabians.    See  Sabians. 

Zw,  or  Bar  Jukhne,  a  gigantic  Mid  on  which  the 
Jews  are  to  feast  in  the  world  to  come,  1868b 

M,  2288,  3636. 

M  aWiev,  1890,  n.,  8640, 4190. 

Zoroastrianism,  1276%  1866-1404^  pauHiu  See 
al$o  Persians. 

Zwingllaiis,84a4. 
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Job  six.  25-37.    1824.1849,  jMtKm. 
xxVUi.    1838. 

Pnlm  ix.  17  [not  271.    4218. 

xvil.  16.    1860. 

xUx.  16.    2901. 

Eccleeiaates  iii.  18-21.    1861-5S. 

XI.9-XII.7.    1868. 

^^xH.7.    736,10e>. 

xli.  14.    1866. 

IsaiAh  xxTl.  19,  20.    I860,  n. 

xxxviil.  9-20.    1746. 

Ixvi.  24.    8890. 

£zeklel  xxxvii.  1-14.    1860,2960,2998. 

Daniel  xli.  8.    8601. 

Matthew  X.  28.  4225*,  4460. 

xxlv.,  XXV.  231»,  2336»,  2861, 23681,  82S6*. 

xxlT.  1-36.  2294. 

XX It.  29-31.  2298«,  2819. 

XXT.  31-46.  3249. 

XXV.  41.  8711, 8726. 

XXV.  46.  8796, 3843, 4067, 4190. 

xxvl.  24.  8910. 

Mark  ix.  42-49.  3260. 

Ix.  48.  8790. 

xlv.  21.  3910. 

Lakexii.4,6.  4225*,  4460. 

xvi.  19-81.  2260,  3891,  8996*  3702,  8710, 

4172,  4229, 4391, 4446.  4468,  8401«  (AddX 

XX.  86.    4354-66,4369. 

xxili.  42,  43.    2657,  2676. 

John  V.  28,  29.    8004,4848. 

vlii.  61.    2196. 

xiv.  2.    8606,  n. 

Acts  ill.  21.    2984,  8806,  8884,  8856^  8888,  8888, 
914 


Acti  XX.  10.    2400. 

Romans  ii.  16.    3227. 
v.  19.    8887,8896. 

1  Oor.  lil.  12-16.    2566. 

XV.  2246,  2948M0,  29U,  2969,  9867,  SOT. 

8041,  3044.  30&6,  SOSO,  3068,  8078,  »M^  SMI 
3106, 3107, 8114u  3180.  ^^ 

XV.  12-19.  8065. 

XV.  12-61.  8063. 

XV.  20.  2079. 

XV.  23.  3006, 8007. 

XV.  24.  3824». 

XV.  29.  298a 

XV.  33-6£.  8068. 

XV.  85.  3048. 

XV.  86-88.  8028, 8088. 

XV.  36-49.  810L 

XV.  53.  2988b 

2  Oor.  V.  1-4.  8182>. 
Eph.lv.  9, 10.  9672;  2078. 

PhiLI.23.  2B03. 
iii.lO.  2976. 

2  Then.  L  7-9.  8261. 

1  Tim.  iv.  9-11.  4048. 

2  Tim.  i.  10.  2190. 

1  Peter  III.  18-20.  9642, 9878^  9009-01. 
2707.  2709fc. 

2  Peter  11. 4.  1867. 
li.  9.  2668. 

lJohniU.2.    8680. 

Bevelatf on  xlv.  6.    8860, 8808. 

xiv.l8w    8664. 

XX.    8079. 

xx.ll-U.    9MSSl^tt94^831L 

xxlLU.    40«d. 
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WIODLSTOirS  EDinOHS  07  CHOICE  STAVBASO  W0BK8. 

SINAI  AND  PALESTINE, 

BT 

ARCHBISHOP    STANLEY, 

AUTHOR  OF   THB  BISTORT  OF  THR  RASTRRN  AHD  THR  JRWI8H  CHURCH, 

And  nnlforin  with  those  YolnmM. 

Sinai  and  Palestme, 

In  Connection  mth  their  History,  'Bj  Arthue  Penrhtn 
Stanley,  D.D.  With  Colored  Maps  and  Plates.  A  large 
Octavo  Volume.  Elegantly  printed  in  large,  clear  type, 
on  fine  tinted  paper.    Price,  in  cloth,  $4 ;  half  calf,  $6. 

MAPS. 
L  Dlafiiram  of  the  Heights  of  Egypt,  Sinai,  and  Palestine. 
n.  Egypt. 

HL  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 
IV.  Traditional  SinaL 
V.  Palestine. 
▼I.  Sonth  of  Palestine. 
Vn.  Plain  of  Esdraelon  end  Galilee. 

WOOD-CUTS. 

1.  Sketch-map  of  Syria. 

2.  Sketch-plan  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  Sketch-plan  of  Shechem. 

4.  Sketch-plan  of  House  at  Nazareth  end  at  Loretto. 

«*  Those  who  visit  or  who  describe  the  scenes  of  Sacred  history  expressly 
for  the  sake  of  finding  confirmations  of  Scripture,  are  often  tempted  to  mis- 
lead themselves  and  others  by  involuntary  exaggeration  or  invention.  But 
this  danger  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  thankfully  welcoming  any  such 
evidences  as  can  truly  be  found  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  3acred  records. 

«*  One  such  aid  is  sometimes  sought  in  the  supposed  fulfilment  df  the  an- 
cient prophecies  by  the  appearance  which  some  of  the  sites  of  Syrian  or 
Arabian  cities  present  to  the  modern  traveller.  But  as  a  general  rule  these 
attempts  are  only  mischievous  to  the  cause  which  they  intend  to  uphold 
The  present  aspect  of  these  sites  may  rather,  for  the  most  part,  be  hailed  as 
a  convincing  proof  that  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  is  not  so  to  be  bound  down. 
The  continuous  existence  of  Damascus  and  Sidon,  the  existing  ruins  of  As^ 
calon,  Petra,  and  Tyre,  showing  the  revival  of  those  cities  long  after  the 
extinction  of  the  powers  which  they  once  represented,  are  standing  monu- 
ments of  a  most  important  truth,  namely,  that  the  warnings  delivered  by 
*holy  men  of  old*  were  aimed  not  against  stocks  and  stones,  but  then  m 

always,  against  living  souls  and  sins,  whether  of  men  or  of  nations.'' From 

Author^a  Introduction, 

For  Sale  ai  principal  Bookstores  throughout  the  country,  and  mailed  by  Pub^ 
lisher  on  receipt  of  Price, 

W.  J.  WIDDLETON,  Publisher, 

17  Mereer  St.,  New  York, 
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Sydney  Smith's  Wit  and  WisdonL 

« 

THE  WIT  AND  WISDOM  OF  SYDNEY  SMITH: 

BEING  SELECTIONS  FKOM  HIS  WRITINGS, 
AND  PASSAGES  OF  HIS  LETXEBS  AND  TABLE-TAI^K. 

9Sit^  SUztl  portrait,  a  Ptmoir,  anb  ^tdts, 

« 

By  E.  a.  DUYCKINCK 

Crown  8vo.,*  cloth,  extra, $2.25 

half  calf, 4.00 

"  Wben  wit  ii  combined  with  sense  and  information ;  when  it  is 
softened  by  benevolence  and  restrained  by  strong  principle ;  wha 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  can  use  it  and  despise  it,  who  eaa 
be  witty  and  something  mncb  better  than  witty,  who  loves  honor, 
justice,  decency,  good-nature,  morality,  and  religion,  ten  thoussnd 
times  better  tban  wit ;— wit  is  then  a  beantiM  and  delightfU  put 
of  our  nature."— Stdnbt  Smith. 

"  The  remarkable  union  of  good  sense  and  rich  humor  in  the  writings  of 
Sydney  Smith,  render  his  works  among  the  most  wholesome  and  refreshing 
of  all  the  modem  British  essayists.  The  geniality  of  the  man  perrades  tbs 
intelligence  of  the  writer ;  reviews,  sermons,  table^^lk,  and  lecture  ire 
permeated  with  the  magnetic  wisdom  of  a  humane  and  Tivacious  character. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  Judicious  selection  firom  Sydney  Smith's 
writings  should  have  proved  highly  acceptable  as  a  domestic  memorial  d 
the  genial  churchman.  The  editor  has  done  his  work  with  rare  skill  tad 
Judgment,  and  the  result  is  one  of  the  most  charming  volumes.  It  is  just 
the  book  to  keep  at  hand  for  recreation  and  suggestive  reading.  It  aboondi 
with  passages  of  choice  English,  laden  with  truth  and  wisdom ;  it  sparUei 
with  wit  and  abounds  in  anecdote ;  and  is  like  a  living  presence  in  its  se- 
rene, solid,  pleasant  spirit.  We  know  of  no  similar  work  so  ad^ted  to 
make  a  companion  of  as  this  felicitous  compend  of  Sydney  Smith's  wit  sod 
wisdom." 


For  Sale  ai  principml  Baok9tore$  throughout  the  eoimiry,  and  mailed  ty  M* 
Usher  <m  receipt  of  Price. 

W.  J.  WIDDLETON,  Publisher, 

17  Mercer  SL,  Xew  lerk. 


vrnaaxnirB  XDmoHs  or  ohoios  btaxsasd  wobks. 

Milinaii's  History  of  Christianity. 

A  HANDBOMB  UBRABT  KDITION. 

HISTORY  OF  CHBISTIANITY, 

From  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the 
Boman  Empire.  By  Henry  Hart  Milman,  Dean  of  St. 
Paurs.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revifled  and  corrected. 
In  3  Volumes,  Crown  8vo.  In  large  clear  type,  on  fine 
paper.    Cloth,  $6.75 ;  half  calf,  $12.00. . 

This  standard  work  of  Milman,  after  having  been  before  the  world  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  having  for  that  period  sustained  the  test  of  criti- 
cism and  received  the  admiring  homage  of  more  than  one  veneration  of 
men,  has  now  been  thoroughly  revised  by  its  distinguished  author,  and  pro- 
duct in  a  style  which,  in  size,  clearness  of  type,  and  convenience  of  form, 
must  recommend  itself  to  all  readers. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  <*  Books,''  which  respectively  treat  of :  I. 
The  Life  of  Christ.  II.  The  Kesurrection,  and  the  Promulgation  of  Chris- 
tianity, with  its  Progress  to  the  Persecution  of  Diocletian.  III.  From 
Constantino  to  Jerome,  and  concluding  with  the  Monastic  System.  lY. 
The  Boman  Einpire  under  Christianity,  with  a  sketch  of  the  Public  Spec- 
tacles of  Borne,  Christian  Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

These  topics,  of  great  interest  in  themselves,  are  ^ndered  more  interesting 
and  attractive  by  the  masterly  manner  in  which  they  are  treated. 

Uniform  with  "  History  of  Christianity,'' 

MILMAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS, 

From  tJie  Earliest  Period  down  to  Modem  Times.  A  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  extended.  In  8  Yolumes, 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  extra ;  $6.75 ;  half  calf,  $12.00. 

AKD 

lEnJKEAN'S  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  CHRISTIANITY, 

Including  that  of  the  Popes,  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V, 
8  Vols.,  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  extra,  $20.00 ;  half  calf,  $40.00. 


No  more  acceptable  present  to  a  clergyman  or  student  could  be  made  than 
a  set  of  Daan  MUman's  Works»  comprised  in  the  above  14  volumes,  or 
any  one  of  the  works  separately. 


For  Sale  ai  principal  Bookgtores  throughout  the  ecmntry,  and  mailed  by  Pud' 
Usher  on  receipt  of  Price, 

W.  J.  WIDDLETON,  Publisher, 
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WIBDISTOrS  SDinOHS  OF  CHOICE  STAnAXB  WOIU. 

MUman's  History  of  the  Jews. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  down  to  Modem  Tima,  By 
Henbt  Hart  Milman^  Dean  of  St  PauTa.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, thoroughly  revised  and  extended.  In  3  YolnmeSi 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  $6.76 ;  half  calf,  $12.00. 

" . . . .  Though  the  Jewish  people  are  especially  called  the  people  of  God, 
though  their  polity  is  grounded  on  their  religion,  though  Gk>d  oe  held  the 
author  of  their  theocracy,  as  well  as  its  conservator  and  administrator,  yet 
the  Jewish  nation  is  one  of  the  fiEimilies  of  mankind ;  their  history  u  part  of 
the  world's  history ;  the  functions  which  they  have  performed  in  the  prog- 
ress of  human  development  and  civilization  are  so  important,  so  enduriiig ; 
the  veracity  of  their  nistory  has  heen  made  so  entirely  to  depend  on  ue 
rank  which  they  are  entitled  to  hold  in  the  social  scale  of  mankind ;  their 
harharism  has  heen  so  fiercely  and  contemptuously  exaggerated,  their  pron- 
ature  wisdom  and  humanity  so  contemptuously  depreciated  or  denied ;  above 
all,  the  harriers  which  kept  them  in  their  holy  seclusion  have  long  been  so 
utterly  prostrate ;  friends  as  well  as  foes,  the  most  pious  Christians  as  wdl 
as  the  most  avowed  enemies  of  Christian  faith,  have  so  lon^  expatiated  on 
this  open  field,  that  it  is  as  impossible,  in  my  judgment,  as  it  would  be  on- 
wise  to  limit  the  full  freedom  of  inquiry. 

**  Such  investigations,^then,  )i>eing  inevltahle,  and,  as  I  helieve,  not  only 
inevitahle,  hut  the  only  safe  way  of  attaining  to  the  highest  religions  troth, 
what  is  the  right,  what  is  the  dutv  of  a  Christian  historian  of  the  Jews  (and 
the  Jevrish  history  has,  I  think,  oeen  shown  to  be  a  legitimate  province  for 
the  historian)  in  such  investigations  ?  The  views  adopted  hy  the  author  ia 
early  days  he  still  conscientiously  maintains.  These  views,  more  free,  it 
was  then  thought,  and  holder  than  common,  he  dares  to  aay  not  irrevereat, 
have  heen  his  safeguard  during  a  long  and  not  unreflective  life  against  the 
difficulties  arising  out  of  the  philosophical  and  historical  researches  of  oor 
times ;  and  from  such  views  many,  very  many,  of  the  hest  and  wisest  mea 
whom  it  has  heen  his  blessine  to  know  with  greater  or  less  intimacy,  have 
felt  relief  from  pressing  douhts,  and  found  that  peace  which  is  attainable 
only  through  perfect  freedom  of  mind.** — Extract  from  Author*^  Preface, 

Uniform  with  "  History  of  the  Jews," 

MnJffAN'S  HISTORY  OF  CHUiSTlANITY. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.     3  Yolnmes,   Crown   8va 
Cloth,  $6.75;  half  calf,  $12.00. 

AKD 

inLMAira  LATIN  CHBISTIANITT. 

8  Yolames,  Crown  Svo.    Cloth,  $20.00 ;  half  calf,  $40.00. 
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